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D. 


DABUL. 

D. This Englisii letter has letters with cor- 
responding powers, in the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrathi, Guze- 
rathi, Bengali, Urya, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil 
and Malayalam. In all these tongues, how- 
ever, there is also a softer sounding D : 
The English compound Dh, also, the Tamil 
tongue excepted, has corresponding letters, 
simple, modified, or compounded, with both 
soft and hard sounds : d, and r, in several of 
the Indian tongues, are moreover, so pro- 
nounced as to be difficult for a European ear 
to catch their niceties and d and r are there- 
fore frequently confounded, d and r are not 
used by the Chinese. Wilson. W. JF- Eunter- 

DAB OR KOOSHAH, Hind Poa cyno- 
suroides, the sacred grass of the hindoos, is 
generally applied only to the first shoots of 
the Koos grass, it is called Dubsa, in Rohii- 
cund and is made into rope in North Wes- 
tern India. 

DAB. Hind, of Kuhat, a moist soil. 

DAB. Hind of Delhi, Anatherium muri- 
catum, 

DAB. Pol. Quercns. Oak. 

DAB or DOOB. Beng. Xyris indica. — 
Limi* See Graminaceoe. 

DABAR a river of Gwalior. 

DABBA CHETTU, Tel Citrus medica, L. 

DABCHICK see Colymbidm. 

DABEE Beng. also Doobee, Beng. Xyris 
Indica. 

D ABI a Prince of J unagurli. 

DABBING pass leads from Chinese Tar- 
tary to Kunawer. 

DABOU, a small weight of Masiilipatam, 
equal to 191 grains. 

DABUL OR DEBUL. A sea-port town on 
the Malabar Coast, eight miles south of So- 
verndroog. This port was burned about 1508, 
by the I^ortuguese viceroy Almoyda. He 
came to India, in 1505, the successor of 
Dias, Vasco-de-Gama and Cabral. On his 
arrival, he coneiuded a defensive treaty with 
the King of Yijianuggur, but the Vene- 
tians who up to that time had monopolized 
the trade with India, jealous of the growing 
power of the Portuguese, instigated the king 
of Egypt to oppose their progress, He ac- 
cordingly sent a fleet under Mir Hukum, 
who in conjunction with the fleet of Guze- 
rat, bore down upon Lorenzo, son of Al- 
naeyda and defeated Mm in 1608, Lorenzo 
falling in the fight Abneyda, to avenge his 
son’s death burnt the port of Dabul, and 
defeated the enemy in the harbour of Diu; 
theu concluded a treaty. 


DACCA. 

DACCA, there are two towns of this name, 
one Dacca Jelalpur to^the North of Ballargunj 
and Dacca proper between Dacca Jalalpur 
and the Megna River. Dacca yields rice, 
pulse, millet, maize, cotton, safflower, in- 
digo, sugar, ginger, coffee and capsicum, but 
only cotton and safflower may be considered 
as staples peculiar to the district. The 
indigenous cotton of Dacca has long been 
celebrated for its superior quality. It is 
cultivated along the banks of the Megna 
from Peringybazar to Edilpore in Backer- 
gunj, a distance of about forty miles ; on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient 
channel of the river of the same name) and 
along the Luckia and Banar. It presents 
different shades of quality, the finest of 
which is named photee, and is the material 
of which the delicate muslins are made. It 
is described by Roxburgh as differing from 
the common herbaceous cotton plant of 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly ip 
having a longer, finer mid softer fibre than it. 
Safflower (Oarthamus tinctorius) now so ex- 
tensively used for dyeing silks in England 
and France, is ono of the most valuable agri- 
cultural products of the district. Next to 
fine muslins, and embroidered fabrics, silver- 
filigree work is that for which Dacca is most 
celebrated. This art is also practised in great 
perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and 
China. The articles usually made at Dacca 
are ladies’ ornaments, such as bracelets, ear- 
rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, &c. and 
Attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for displaying the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf. 
The apparatus used in the art is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening tha 
wire, and sets of forceps for inter-twisting 
it. Tho drawing of silver and gold {i e. 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on 
here. Benares is also celebrated for this 
art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold-thread (badla) made afe Dacca, as 
batoon for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; goshoo for caps and covering the^ hand- 
les of chowries ; suhnah for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah-snakes ; and hoolun for gold lace 
and brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as 
line as a hair. In the time of Auruugzebe 
a quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cover- 
ed with it, and plain gold, and silver t<> 
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.DAiJiiYDrUM CUPilESSlNUM. 

ilie of £2,000 In value^ appear among 

iho itOins composing the Mtdboos IChas Niizr^ 
wliich was annnaliy sent to the emperor. 
The man iifact Lire of the exceodingly fine Dac- 
ca muslins, is slowly dying out. There is now 
no demand fur those of tlio finest quality— 
the ah rowan and shnhnain- T\\q native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, and 
there is no luarkofc for tliom elsewhere. 
About the year 1850, there was only a single 
family of weavers in Dacca who could maati- 
factnra the very finest quality ; and it took 
them six-mordJis to make up one piece, but 
even for tliat piece they got no orders. Be- 
sides, th(^ particular kind of cotton, Jeapas^ 
supposed to be liner than the finest new 
DrieauM staple, from which alone the thread 
was spun, is now never grown, Amongst 
luahoinedans, tlio mime ofDaccawasJoIxangir- 
nuggur 8^00 India ; Inscriptions. — /h*. 2'mjlor, 

DAGOA Jmlaiumjii and and Dacca iTopor 
two districts in Jlmigal, their chief towns Da- 
ridpoor 1 15 miles and Dacca 150 miles, dis- 
tajitfromCaloutto. 

DACilllA a river in the Monghyr district 
noar Hyhsitganj. 

DAOH/dWlEL. Oeu. Tilos. 

DACOiTY. An Anglo-Tfindi legal form 
for a system of robbery by gangs of peoplo 
of the country. It is derived from the Hn- 
dustanitorm “ duka,’* the verb being cla- 
ka parna” to plunder. In India, Thugs or 
Dacoits who have been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murder- 
ers or dacoits, but who, having mado a full 
confession of their crimes (in some individual 
cases amounting to the mnrdors of as many 
as eighty persons) and having denounced 
their associates, receive a conditional par- 
don. Originally in the criminal Code of In- 
dia, Dacoity’^ was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term 
Thug aronow applied to several well-defined 
classes. Amon 5 i;»t these are the Bhuduk of the 
Nepal Tcrai, the Dasadh of Behar who make 
frequent predatory excursions into Lower Bon- 
gah In the North West, are tho Bind of 
Ohazepore the Nuth or gypsoy, tho Ahir, 
Boria, Kurmi and a host of low castes. In 
the Panjab, daeoity generally assume.^ the 
form of cattle-lifting. The Meena arc tho 
most active and energetic and arc concerned 
in most of the dacoitios of Norfclxern India* 
And in the S, W. the Sonthal with his club, 
long bamboo spear and terrible Sonthal bat- 
tle-axe, often sweeps down on tho plains of 
Bheerbhoom, Hazaree bagh and adjacent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light 
of the burning huts, give the first warning. 
DAORYDIUM CWRESSINDM is the 


DADllTJ PANT’ HI. 

Rimu or Hod Pine timber tree of New Zeal- 
and. 

DACSHA. See Daksha. Yavana. 

DAOTYLIS. A grass that occupies barren 
soil. See Graminacem. 

DACTYLOPTERUS ORIENTALIS Guv. 
a fish of the Indian seas of the order Acan- 
thopterygii and family Loricatj. 

DAD. Pee. Hind, Literally a gift; a 
postfix and prefix much in use, as Khudadad 
given by God, the Theodotus of the Greeks; 
and Dev-Dutt of the hindus, Dad-khah a 
plaintiff for justice. 

DADA. iitND. Grandfather. 

DADA. n. Cedriis dcodara, deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, see Diar. 

DADAP TREES. See Coffee. 

DADAE, a valh^y and town separated 
from tlxe groat plain of Outch Gandava, by a 
lino of jabhal or low hills. Dadar is excos- 
aivcly hot and a Persian couplet runs “ Ai 
Allah ! dozakh ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti, 
Oh Lord', why did you make hell, when you 
have Dadar ? 

DADDA, H. of Salt Eaiigo, Acacia eburnea, 

DADl. It. Dice. 

DADIMA. Tel. Sans, or DADIMA 
PAN DU. Tel, Punica granatum. Pome- 
granate. 

DAD-MAEBE Beng. Ammannia vcsica- 
toria. 

DAD MUBDAN. Hinu. Deng. Cassia 
alata. — Linn, 

DADOS. 8i\ Dice. 

DADRUGNA. SxVns. Cassia alata, 

DADRU Hind. oT Hazara and Murree; 
Rhanmus virgatus. R. persica. 

DADD a Vaislinava asootic teacher who 
instituted a Byragi sect. According to AVil- 
soii, Dadu was a cotton cleaner of Ahnicdabad 
wlio lived in tho beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury and establislied a mouotheisrical wor- 
ship. see Dadu Panthi, Hindu, VairagL 

DADDGA TeXj, also Botta gana])a and Pa- 
sup u kadimi. Kauclea cordilblia, Ak i. 
5 1 1 ; a large treo common in tho mountainous 
parts of the Coromandel coast. Tho wood is ex- 
tremely beautiful rosembliug that of tho Box- 
tree but lighter.— Mai, MciL p* 21 B. 

1> AD UNO AW IJ, a tutelary spirit of tlio 
fJava hillnion. 

DADU PANT’HL A Vaislmava Boct of 
hindus, wdiose tenets arc derived from Eam- 
anand after whom its founder is said to ho 
the fifth spritual guide. Their worship is 
restricted to the Japa” or repetition of the 
name of Rama, as tlio deity negatively des- 
cribed in the Vedanta theology. They have 
no temples or images. Dadu was born ac 
Ahmodabad, They carry a rosary, have m 
frontal mark nor but wear a round or 



DAG. 

four cornered hat. They are said to be nu- 
merous in Marwar and Ajmir. Their chief 
place is Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur, 
They are classed as (<x) Virahta^ who go bare- 
headed and have but one garment and one 
water pot. The (5) Naga who carry arms 
and serve hinda princes making good sol- 
diers. The (c)Bfmtiir JDJiari who follow the 
avocations of ordinary life. They burn their 
dead at dawn — Wilson See Dadu, Hindu ; 
Dadu Panthi ; Vairagi. 

658 DAEE JIJNNAEB. Hind. An ac- 
coucheuse : a midwife.- 

DAEE. A mahomedan sect who reside at 
Gajer, Mekran, Kej and Turbot, formed out 
of several Brahui tribes. They are a Soythic 
tribe associated with the Massage tje. Sec 
Kelat. 

DAEJA. Literally lamp-holders ; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably 
form a part of the Eajpoot Baeja^ or Boicer 
Tod'^s RajastlianYoh T, p. G28. 

DiEMIA EXTENSA R, Brown, 

Syn, 

Cynanchum exteimm. Jaoq Cynauchum bicolor, Anti. 
Cynaucbuni cordifoliam Rbtz Asclepias echiiiafa Uoxb. 
Chagal-battti Beng.j Vela parti Tam. 

TJbrua. Duk Utamaui „ 

Sagoani Hind Jutuga Tel. 

This plant is used InedicinallJ^ Its fibre is 
known commercially as Ootrum fibre and is a 
promising substitute for flax. It is soft, 
white, silky, and strong : it can be procured 
in considerable quantities in Southern In- 
dia, the Daemia extensa being a common 
creeper belonging to the AsclepiaJacem, — 
II. M Jur. Rep. 

DAENDELS, Herman William, born at 
Hattem in Guilderland 21st October 17G2 
died at New Guinoa 1818, He was Gover- 
nor-General of Dutch India, and formed the 
great military road of Java . — Max JECamlar. 

DABNY OR DAN IE, in lat. 21^ 57}/ N. 
Long. 52 25’ E., an island miles long, on 

the south .side of the Persian Gulf. — Hors- 
hargh. 

DAEZAJEE. a silver coin of Persia of value 
Ks. IJ. Simmonch. 

DAF Hind. A Jiand-dnira, a tambourine. 

DAFFADAE, Fdrs, Hind. An officer in 
the native irregular cavalry. 

DAFILA ACDTxA, Linii. Pin-tails. 

DAFTAE Fbrs, a record book : Daftar- 
Dar also Daftari ; a record keeper. 

DAGGER, one of a particulu-r shape is tlm 
official weapon in modern Indian courts. 
A drawing of the dagger of ministry is 
given in the last volume of Diifi's History 
of the Mahrafctas. Hind. Theat, Vol. 7L p. 
249. 

DAG. Hind of Kuliat, laud eultivafeo<l only 
once in throe years. 


DAL 

DAGH, Turki. a hill, a mountain, Ala- 
jah Dagh or variegated mountain, neai* Ara- 
rat. 

DAG’HA. Gvz. DHAGA. Hind. Thread. 
DAGHESTAN, see Persia. 

DAGING, Malay, Flesh meat 
DAGOBA OF DHATUGAEBHA. Sansc, 
A buddhist bone . or relie receptacle. The an- 
cient edifices of Chichen in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the Topes of 
India. The term is from Datula relic, Gar- 
hhan a shrine. Those of Ceylon end in a ter- 
minal Tee, in the form of a cube supporting a 
pointed spire,. 

DAG ON. Burmesi!!, A corruption of the 
Talain name, Ta-Kong, the Shooay Dagon 
buddhist temple of Eangoon, which rises 
magnificently from the summit of a scarped 
hill to a great height. See Rangoon ; Bhooay 
Dagon. 

DAGOOTHA, Burm.] Crooked timber, 
in Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and 
used for building boats, for planks of houses, 
ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot. — Captain Dance. 

DAGSHAI, 30^53; 1, 77°2’2, a military 
station S. S. W, of Simla, Tlie cantonment 
is 6,025 feet above the sea. G. T. S. 

DAH, Pers. Hind. Ton. Dah’m, the 
tenth : in tho PanJab, Dah-mahi-dar, Hind, 
farm servants hired for 10 months. 

DAH, Hind in the N. W. Himalaya, a 
clod crusher, a flat beam of wood dragged 
over the fields to smooth clods, It is the 
Sohaga of the plains. — Fowell, 

660 DAH. a heavy weapon made use 
of by the Bhofc and Burmese races, as a 
sword in war, and in peace for foiling trees 
or cutting up firewood ^ consequently the 
friction on the handle is very gi'cat. Not- 
withstanding, the gum which fastens it 
adheres for years, except on the edge or end 
of the handle, where the wood itself becomes 
less or more worn. — Bongnge, America j pc>go 
lo8. 

DAHAK. Egvpt. Colocynth, 

DAHIE See Aero. 

DAHIPw, Desput or lord of Debcil, from 
Dks, * a country,’ and Pitt, * the head’ 
DAHISTAN a country separated by 
mount Taurus from Chorasan : Bee Koh* 
DAHLIA, an ornamental iloworing plant 
i originally from Mexico, now largely cultiva- 
ted in India. 

DAHNAJ Arab, a siono alluded to by 
Abu Zaid as resembling an emerald 

DAHU, Hind Artocarptis iiiicgrifoUa, Jak- 
treo. 

DAHYA, Hind Trophis aspera. 

DAlj Hind, a wet nurse au 



DxlKAE. 

accoiilicuse^ a midwife : ii^e EDglisli in India 
use the word Ammali. 

DARIACHAS, au firnbassador sent by 
Seleucus or by his sou Antiochus Sober to 
Bimbasara son of Chandragupta, He was 
regarded by Strabo as the most lying of all 
the Greek historians of India. See Vindu- 
sara. I 

DAIMIO a hereditary prince of Japan. I 
DAIN. Hind. Debt. ! 

DAIN. Buema. league. 2, miles and 2 fur- 
longs. — S'm 7 mnds. 

DAIR, a towii north-west of Basorah, re- 
markable for a colossal tower of beautiful 
structure, Ibn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul- 
Ajaib says, that strange sounds are occasi- 
onally heard to proceed from its interior. 
Great antiquity is attributed to this mina- 
ret by all the natives of the country. — Mig' 
nards Travels P. 239. 

DAIEI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, 
the ecclesiastical head of the government, 
who resided at Miako, See. Kio. Hobo. 

(3094) DAISY, tholittlo pGronniai plant 
called Beilis jperennis botanists. In India, 
this plant and its varieties are cultivated as 
a ** souvenir’^ of home.-— 

DAITYA, an ancient liindu term used in 
various ways but generally to designate a 
different and hostile race. In the Maha- 
bharata, they are spoken of as aborigines ; 
also others of them as having power on the 
sea coasts : In other places, the term is 
applicable to the biiddhiats ; and the wars of 
the Daitya against the Devata, are supposed 
to be their hostile operations against the 
Aryan race. The wars, between the immi- 
grant Aryan and the Daitya, were cliangod 
in the course of years into mythical wars 
between gods and demons* IVh, II. of I. 

daitya. Hind, a demon, a goblin, See 
Viswakarma. 

DAIVA, Hind. holy. Sec Tlindii. 

DAIWUZEE, on the borders of Bajour. 
See Kush. 

DAJJAL, Arab. Hind. Pees. Antichrist. 
The mahomedans believe in Antichrist whom 
they term AhDajjal. 

DAJIL, a town in Cutch Gauclava. sec 
Kelat. ' 

DAJKAB, Hind. Piacourtia sepiaria, 

DAK* Hind* Tawal, Tam. the post, mail : 
to travel by dak meaning as fast as the 
post, and is performed in palankins or in 
carnages, or on horseback. Also the mail 
or^ postal arrangements of India, where 
railroads, carts, horses, and men-runners, 
are employed to carry the mails* 

DAKA, a town of Jalalabad. 

DAKAR Hind, of Ois Sutlej, low-lying 
stiff olay laud. 


DAKSHA. 

DAKAUT also DAKAUTIYA, Hind. 
hindiis born of, or descended from, a brah- 
man father and goalin motlier. They subsist 
on alms oollectod on a Saturday and are as- 
trologers- 

DAK II. Hjnd. Vitis viiiifera, Grapes, es* 
pecially the wild vine ; also raisins. 

DAKKABIJ Hind, also l>. papri Hind. 
Butea frondosa. 

DAKHAN SIlABAZ-rUR an island at 
the mouth of the Megna. 

DAKHILAH. Ar. Per. Hind. In ac- 
counts, an entry, also a raooipt for money. 

DAKINI. Hind a witcl), a female goblin. 

DAKOOA, a small town inside the Straits 
of Babel-inandel, See Okelis. 

DARK A. A poisonous root of Nopal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 
poison elephants. 

DAKSHA. In hindii mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth 
in a human shape. Ho was the father of 
Sati, the consort of Siva ; whose eon, Vira 
Badra (produced from the jatta or locks of 
Siva), cut off his head for treating bis father 
with indignity and causing the death of 
Sati (See Farvati.) On the intercession of 
the gods, Daksha was rostorod to life but 
his head having, during the battle, fallen 
into the fire and been burnt, It was replaced 
by that of a he-goat, in which form he is 
pourtrayed. — This is tho account of Coleman 
and another account makes him father of 
Aditi, wife of Kasya])a but Wilson says 
Daksha was tho son of Brahma and father of 
Sati, whom at tho recommendation of the Ri- 
sliis or sages, ho espoused to Siva, but ho was 
never wholly rocoucilecl to the uncouth hgure 
aud practices of his son-in-law. Having un- 
dertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, he 
invited all tlio gods except Siva, which so 
offended Sati, that she throw herself into tho 
sacrificial lire. To avenge her fate, Siva 
created Yirabhadra aud other formidable 
beings, and sent them to the scene of action, 
whero they disturbesd tho lutes, beat and 
mutilated tho assistants, and ovou maltreat- 
ed tho gods, till Hiva was appeased, and ar- 
rested their excossos. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in tho scuffle, was restored 
to life, but tho head of a ram was substituted 
for Ills own. Sati was born again as the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya, and 
was again manned to Siva. From this, second 
birth, she is called Parvati tho mountaineer, 
or Girija tho mouuhiiu-bom. Tho distur- 
bance of Daksha’s .sacrifice was a favourite 
legend with tlio hindus. VoUttimi Mini 
Mgih p. C Jlind. Thmt VoL 11 IK 2C3. 
fire, Brahmadicas, Chandra. Surya vansa* 
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DALBERGIA. 

Farvati Surya, Vira badra. 

DAKSH.INA, Sansc. the right hand, 

DAKSHINA OR BHAKTA. See Right 
and Left Hand Castes, Bhakta, 
Chalukya. Hindoo. India. 

DAKSHINACHARL S. One who follows 
the observances (ach^r^) of the right hand 
tribe or caate-practisera of the purer forms 
of the ritual, as opposed to V^machari — 
Wilson Gloss. 

DAKSHINAPATHA. The Sanscrit name 
for the Dekhan. — Frin^ Ind, A^it. 

DAKUNI. The witch of India, After a 
battle in which Bug tea, a Rahtore chief 
charged through Abhye Singh’s army, the 
Rajput poets sang of his deed, is it the bat- 
tle cry of Kali, the hissing of Shesnag, the 
denunciation of Kalispur or the war-shout of 
Hanowanta % Is it the incarnation of Nur- 
sing, or the darting beam of Surya ? or the 
death-glance of the Dakuni ? or that from 
the central orb of Trinetra — Rajasthan Vol. 

Up. 111 . 

DAL. Hind, any split pulse, hence Tur- 
ka-Dal, Mimg ka Dal Phasoolus radiatus 
Cytisus cajan. It is greatly used as food \)y 
all the better classes of natives, and many 
Europeans also like it, generally mixed with 
rice. 

DAL. Hind, a bough : a basket of leather 
or twigs. 

DALA Hind ? Valeriana Wallichiana. 

DALADA. Singh., the sacred tooth of 
Buddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The ori- 
ginal was destroyed by tho Portuguese in A* 
D. 1060. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but the object now shown, is a piece of 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than one in diameter and rosombles tlio tooth 
of a crocodile rather than that of a man. — 
Tennant. 

DALAKI, a town of Persia near Abu- 
Shahr. See Iran. 

DALAMBANG. See Glugn. 

DALAN. Hind. Pmis, a spacious and 
lofty hall with an open front used by ma- 
homedans of rank as a reception room. — 
Ouseleifs Travels, — Von. Up. 11. 

(3095) DALBERGIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to tho natural order Fabacew Dr. 
Wight gives Dalbergia frondosa, 
latifolia, ; marginata, ; Oogoinensis 

reniformis, ; rimosa, ; robust a, 

scandens, ; stipulata, and tamavindifolia ; 
Dr. McClelland mentions that in Tenasscrim 
there are four kinds of Dalbergia all Blade 
woodSf Yindike, Barm^ all yielding a lioai^y 
timber which will not float, similar to Sisson. 
These trees are very plentiful in the Thani- 
waddy and Hlaino districts, also in tho lower 


DALBERGIA LANCEOLAEIA. 

parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber 
seldom attains a very large size and is gene- 
rally found of a girth of three or four feet. 
Wood, h\e^dk,—{McGMUnd.) One of the genus 
Dalbergia, is known in Tenasserim as the 
Chisel- Handle Tree. It is a common forest 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained woodwhich 
the Karens call the egg-tree, and the Burmese 
the chisel-handle tree, its wood being much 
used for chisel handles, Mr. Mason has not 
seen the flower, but the fruit identifies it 
with Roxburgh’s genus. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia 
found throughout the Provinces, sometimes 
wrought into canoes, which he thinks is a 
species of dalbergia, but he has never seen it 
in fl-ower. It is the tree of which, according 
to Burman geography, there is an immense 
specimen growing on the Great Eastern 
Island. — Mason, McClelland, 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, 

Sissa. Can. [ Sisso. Hind. 

Sissu tree. Anglo-Hind \ 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Glide, Bahar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships.-^i/^A Med,jp, 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA 

Tsouk-yoa, Buhm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool han- 
dles.— Cat, Ex, 1862. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Willd, Eue- 
EDB. Syn, of Pongamia glabra. Vent, 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Heynb, Syn. 
Dalbergia frondosa. Roxb. 

DALBERGIA PRONDOfc^A, Roxb, j W. <0 
A, ; W. Ic, 

Dalbergia arboroa, IJeyne, 

JSrra paclichari. Tjbl. ) Pedda sopara. TfiL. 

Ill Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation 
of 3, OOO feet. Grows in the Godavery for- 
ests and in tho Circars ; also in Pegu where 
it attains a girth of four feet and upwards, 

is taller and straighter than tho Sissoo, 
and furnishes a sirong useful timber. — FI, 
Andh , Captain Beddome, Dr, Me CUlland, p, 
10, Thw. 

DALBERGIA LANCEOLARIA, LimJiL 

Notion. I NcudootJ. Sing. 

Dosciibcd as growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its 
wood as employed in buildings and for furni- 
ture. A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and it 
lasts from 60 to SO years. — Mmdis, 



DALT3ERGIA LATIFOLIA. 
DALBEEGIA LATIFOLIA, W. diA. Eoxh 


Shwet Sal Being. III. tvialbal. 

Sit Sal. ») Bruputtii marain. Tam. 

Yendike? Buem. Iti. „ 

Bitti. Can. Koriu-lowai'o, ,• 

Tocligate ,, ? Virugaduchava. Tali. 

Vriksha. ? Iruvudn. ,, 

Sweta-shala. Dok. ? Irngudu. „ 

Kosewood Tree Eng. Jittcgi, ,» 

Blackwood Tree. Nalh Irugudu. „ 

Malabar Blackwood Eng. Telia ,, „ 

Sal Hind. 

This tree grows in the peuinsiila and nor- 
thera parts of India, in more or leas abund- 
ance; in the Godaveiy forests, the Circar 
mountains, in Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara 
and SuTida, the 8. Konkan, on the banks of 
the Kali Naddi river, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, the JST. W. Provinces, in Ben- 
gal, the Khassia hills, and in Assam : and, 
on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. It 
grows to an immense size, the trunk some- 
times measuring 15 feot in circumforenoe, ex- 
clusive of tho bark. In Coimbatore, it is 
less abundant than the catty maram, per- 
haps from being more sought after as yield- 
ing more valuable timber ; it is, there, a 
very dark, heavy and strong wood, sustain 
ing a weight of 515 lbs. Everywhere, in 
Southern India, this valuable wood has risen 
much in price, the two indents from tho 
Madras and Bombay Gun Carriage Manu- 
factories amounting, in 1858, to 5,000 cubic 
feet. In Canara, this tree was formerly given 
to applicants at 3 Eupees each ; but that 
practice has ' been disallowed. Inhere is not 
much blackwood remaining in the Anamallai 
Eorest, but there is a considerable quantity 
in the escheated forest of Channat Nair, and 
it is abundant in Wynaad and Coorg. In 
consequence of its increasing value instruc- 
tions were given, in 1858, for an experi- 
mental sowing at Neliumboor, with what 
result is not known. In Caijara and Sunda, 
it is abundant and large at the north end of 
Dandelee forest ; scanty elsewhere. It is 
rather common in most of the Bombay coast 
forests, particularly in ravines of the hills 
and under the Ghats, also on the ghats ; but, 
there, it never reaches the great size which 
it attains in Malabar. It is also often crooked 
The wood is extensively used for cabinet 
work,, knees of vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, <kc. It appears, in density of 
grain and endurance, to be much superior to 
the Sissoo of Hindoostan: The wood of the 
centre of the trunk and large branches, is 
greenish or greenish black, often mottled, or 
with light coloured veins running in various 
directions. It is close grained, admitting of 
the finest polish, and is employed for furni- 
tme of every description, and, in tho Madras 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, fgr liglit field 


DALBEEGIA PANICULATA. 

beams, checks, axle cases, braces, perch- 
es, poles, splinter-bars, waggon perches 
and framing, light field spokes and felloes. 
Por gim-carriagos it is so valuable that large 
plantations have been formed in waste places 
of the Noiuh-wostoi'n provinces of Hindoostan. 
In Malabar, it is the maguificoafc tree from 
which the well known Mahibar blackwood is 
obtained, and planks 1 feet broad are often 
procurable, after all the external white wood 
has been removed : it is lieavy and close- 
grained, admitting of fine x'>olish and is very 
much used for furaituro. It is one of tho most 
valuable woods of the Madras Presidency. — 
Roxlurgh^ Wlght^ Gibnon and Glcghoi% 
Voiyl, Flor. Andhr.^ Ca]dam Beddome, 

DALBEEGIA MOONIANA, Thio. : Moo)h 
Gat. jp, 51 ; folios 5-8, 

D. Lanccolaria, jAnu. Jil 
Nndooug-gass. Si no ft. 

A great tree, which grows in tlio southeru 
and central parts of (Joyion, at no groat 
elevation. — Thwaiies' Rmmieratio rhintarmn 
ZeylafniccB^ Puri II. p. 93. D. Lianowolaiua. 

DALBEEGIA OGATA V? 

Tanuk yo. Biium. 

A tree of Moulmoin. A lough wood : much 
used for tool handles . — Gal Cni. Ft. 1802. 

DALBEEGIA OOJEINEN8I8, Roxh. W. 
Ic. 


Man da muluku, Tish. 
Ndraini clcUn. „ 
IVlla uiotnku. „ 


Tevua. Mahu. 

Ton II ns. ,, 

Tuunus . , 

AU muktamu. Tnt. 

A tree ;U) feet high, grows in tho valleys 
of the Hirntilayas, the Kficreo jungle, DohufV 
Dhoon, Kaiuaoii, Sirinorc, in ( )udo and the 
Godavery forests. Pound both in tlio Ivon- 
kan and inland Bombay forests, ospooially 
cornmon in some parts of Kolwan, Khaa- 
deish, and the Satpoora Hills- It is a wood 
of great strength and toughness, especially 
applicable for cart-building, ploughs, &c., 
seldom reaches a size sullifuent to give a 
plank of 9 inches. Tln^ wood of lhat wliich 
grows on tho Godavery is valuable, but Iho 
tree is rather rare there, — Foiglf FL Andh,y 
Gseful Plautsj Dr. Gihsnn^ Caplain, lUuldoim. 
(Note. — Is this tho Thevus” of Nagporc ? 
See above). 

DALBEEGIA PANICULATA, Roxh ; 

W. & gf. 


Patchalaywoocl. Anolo-Tam, 
PhassiB. Mahe. 

Putchalai maram. Tam, 
Pachchari. Xi-m. 


Porilla. siipara Ti:r.. 
Telia padtchari. ,, 
Telia pataaroo. ,, 


This tree grows in Moulmein, Assann 
Oude, in the Nothern Circars, in the (*oda- 
very Forests, Coimbatore, «t Courfullum, in 
the Mawul districts, and above the Ghats. 
In Coimbatore, it attains aeon^^iderablo si/A 
and the timber is said to be* Rtrong, uud fit 



DALBEEGIA SISSOIDES. 

for many purpose. It is rather common in 
most of the Bombay forests, both of the coast 
and inland. The wood there is light yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes 
in house building, agriculture, &c. But, 
Captain Beddome tells ns of Porilla sopara. 
(Godavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) Tel. Dal- 
bergia paniculata, that the wood is perfectly 
useless — it is arranged in rings with softer 
substance in between the layers. Yoigt tells 
us that it is white and firm but less useful 
than some of the other species. The character 
of the wood would thus seem to vary accord- 
ing to locality.— Wight and Gibson^ 
Voigts Captain Beddome. 

DALBERGIa robust a, Roxl. ; W. Ig. 

Balbergia Krowee, Boxl. 

„ latifolia, Gibson. 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tall- 
er and straighter than Sissoo. — Yoigt^ Dr. Mg 
CUTland^p. 10 . 

DALBEEGIA SISSOIDES, Grah. 

Rosewood. Enq. Eiti rnaram. Tam. 

Black wood „ Vitty niarani. „ 

Eatty maram. Tam. Kar-Uti „ 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known, in tho Coimbatore jungles, of 
the trees yielding black wood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps bettor. It 
abounds in tbo Palgbaut forests, but, in 
1850, was rarely to be met with of great 
size ; when it and its congener Dalbergia 
latifolia are carried to ^Madras it becomes one 
of the rosewoods of the furnituvo shops. It 
is a smaller tree than D. latifolia, but more 
common in tho forests, i^oih yichl a black 
wood, and in Madras arc indiscriminately 
called “ Rosewood.’* The wood contains 
much oil, which unfits it for receiving paint. 
Mr. Rohde says tliat this, tlie blackwood or 
East India Rosewood, is ono ol our best 
woods for plain furniture, though at Madras 
it is said to cast about a good deal ; by ex- 
periment ho found it to bo one of the strong- 
est timbers wo have in the Circars, ho is in- 
clined to believe that tho wood imported 
from the Western Coast is not equal in 
strength to the smaller but closer ginined 
wood of tho Circars, and tho appoaraiKje of 
the latter is more veined and he thinks closer 
in the grain than that of the Western Coast — 
the wood contains much oil which renders it 
unfit for receiving paint*— lugs arc almost in- 
variably faulty in the centre ; as a tough 
strong wood it will be found uscM 'whether 
curved or straight. Dr. Gibson dees not re- 
cognise this as a species distinct from 
Dalbergia Gikm^ Ikhk 


DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

and Df. Wight in Cat. of Bx.-of 1851, D/. 
Cleghorn in Madras JE.J. R. 

DALBERGIA SISSOO, Roxh. 

Pterocarpus sissu, Roxh: 

Sissoo wood. Emg. Yerra Sissoo. Tel. 

Sissu. Hind Sissowa. Ubia ? 

Fall PA3SJAB. 

This tree grows in Bengal, lIagpore,Quze- 
rat, in the hills about Nagotnah, and Kennery 
jungles. It is a native of Bengal and the ad- 
joining provinces to the northward where 
the timber is much prized. Sissoo is scarce 
in the hills of Ajmeer, but more abundant in 
Kotah. There is a large forest of Sissoo and 
olive about ten miles from Kohat, on the 
Hangu anclMeranzai road-, which might yield 
a considerable supply of timber, though not 
of large size. It is the most valuable hard 
wood in the Punjab. In Nagpore, logs of 
it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and 3 to feet in girth at 6 annas the 
cubic foot, "But it is said to attain a great 
size in Chandah. It is there employed in 
ornamental work, domes of gharries, &c. It 
was introduced into the Madras Presidency 
irom Bengal at the recommendation of Dr, 
Waliich, and has been planted on the banks 
of the Toomboodra, where it is said to be 
thriving wonderfully ; it is growing exten- 
sively in the cantonment of Masulipatani, as 
an avenue tree, and has been planted in 
some places on the banks of the Xistnah 
anicut. The trees thrive well at Masuli- 
patam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
thinks it would thrive well in the Madras 
pi evinces. Its rapid growth recommends it 
for avenues, for the tree attains perfection iu 
28 years, it is propagated and reared with 
facility, and early attains a good woildng 
condition of timber. The wood is greyish 
brown witli darker coloured veins, very 
strong, but said to bo not very durable. It 
is used in ihmgai for gun carriages, and fur- 
nishes the Bengal aliip-builders with thoir 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkable 
strong, but not so durable as could be wish- 
ed : it answws well for various other econo- 
mical purposes. Captain Macdonald tolls us 
that, in G unjam and Gumsur, it liaa a cir- 
cuinferenc'.e of 4.J feet, with height from the 
ground to tliu intersection of the first branch 
of 15 feet, and furnishes the material of which 
tables, chaii’s, couches, book-stands and other 
articles of furniture arc usually made in 
that part of the country. It is not so plenti- 
ful as it was, being in great request. In 
the Bekhan, the wood is used principally, 
from its strength and natural bend, for 
native hackeries : when it can be procured 
long and straight, it makes good shafts for 
buggies. The wood of the Ajmeer tree is 



DALHOUSIE, 

very dark and beautifully veined, like rose- 
wood* Upon the whole there is scarcely 
a tree which deserves more attention ; for, 
when its rapid growth in almost every soil, 
its beauty and uses, are taken into account, 
few trees can be compared with it* Major 
OampbelFs estimate of the value in practice, 
of this wood, is 96, being higher than that 
of the best specimens of teak. Wood hard, 
strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst its 
great durability combines to render it one 
of the most valuable timbers known. Dr. 
Wallioh and others have recommended it for 
plantations, showing the probable return. 
Flowering time, the heginning of the hot 
season : the seed ripens about the close of 
the year. — Voigt ^ Captain Macdonald^ Mt\ 
Eohde^s MSS- Dr. Irvine's Gen. Med : Top, of 
Ajmeer^ P. 203. Di'S Riddell.^ GUghorn^ and 
Rooehurghy Captain Sanhey, 

DAL BULLOO QEERA. Caw. A tree of 
Canara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau 
between Qungawalee and Black river, does 
not reach a great size. Wood very strong 
and tough, and sought after for agricultural 
implements. '—Pr. Gibson, 

DALCHIKARA. Hind. See Dal-Shikara. 

DALOHINI. Pees. Cinnamon. 

DALCHINI BERRIES. Anglo-Hinb. 
Cassia Berries. 

DaL-DAL, the name of the horse of Ali, 
sondn-Iaw of Mahomed. 

DAL'DaL Hiwd. Bog, quagmire. 

D ALEOHAMPIA : of this genus of plants 
Wight gives CapensiS; 1881 ; Xndica, 1882 ; 
velutiua, 1881- 

DALECflAMPIA BIDENTATA, Blume. 
D. Indica Wight, D. velutim,,, Wight, Grows 
at Qonagama, on the Lower Bad ull a road 
from Kandy ; but is not common. — Tim. 
En. pi. %eyl. p, 270 

DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Douk-ya«mad. Burm. 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pommah Ohoung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark brown, and adapted for cabinet-making 
— Dn Mao GUlland. 

DAMAUN, a town on the Concan coast, 

DALHOUSIE, James Andrew Broun Ram- 
say, tenthEarl and drat Marquis of, was born 
on the 22nd April 1812. His father was a ge- 
neral in the army, employed in the Peninsular 
war.and at Waterloo, was for a time govei"- 
ncar of Canada, and commander of the forces 
in India from 1828 to 1832. James was 
the third ^on by the heiress of the Brauns 
of Oolstoua in ^Haddingtonshire. He was 
educated at Harrow, and jaubsequeutly at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he was fourth 


DALHOUSIE. 

class in classics (1833), and graduated M, A. 
in 1838. By the deaths of his elder 
brothers he became Lord Ramsay in. 1832, 
and in 1834 he strove for a seat in the 
House of Commons, contesting Edinburgh 
against Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Campbell, and James Abercrombie after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Dunfermline. He was unsuccess- 
ful then, but in 1837 he was returned for 
the county of Haddington. In 1838 on his 
father’s death, he was called to the House of 
Lords, where he showed great attention to 
business detaiL, but did not distinguish 
himself as a speaker. He first entered offi- 
cial life in 1843, during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom his business habits 
bad recommended him. He was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1844 became President of the same de- 
partment. In those offices he actively in- 
vestigated all the details of the railway sys- 
tem, made himself acquainted with the 
financial and practical manage mox\fe of irail- 
ways, and framed regulations for tho oou- 
duct of the numerous bills that vvero prossod 
upon Parliament during the Railway mania 
of 1844-45. His reforms and improvemonts 
in the Board of Trade had been so extensive 
and so judicious, that on the accossiou of 
Lord John Eussell to Office in 1846, Lord 
Dalhousie was requested to retain his posi- 
tion, with which request he comx>lied, 

Towax’ds tho close of 1817, Lord Hard- 
ings was ro-oalled from India., and tho 
governor-goneral-ship of that country was 
offered to lord Dalhousie. He wont to 
India with a plan of action already 
formed on certain principles, and to th()K,o 
prindplos ho firmly adhcro<i during the 
eight years of his government. He folt 
that the i>ricifio policy of his predecessors 
had not succeeded, and that situated as 
India was, it required to bo ruled by a 
firm and uucom]>romi8mg hand, Whou 
he entered on tho govorumont of that 
country, peace prevailed. On reaching 
Calcutta, Lord Ddlhousio lost no time 
in proclaiming his policy : Wo aro lords 

paramount of India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dominion over the ter- 
ritories in possession of tho native princes, as 
we already hold over the otiter half of In- 
dia.’’ Soon after his arrival, news was brought 
that British officers were murdered at Mool- 
tan, and that Moolraj was in in revolt ; Lord 
Dalhousie marched a force into the North 
■Western provinces, defeated the Hiklis and 
annexed the Punjab to the British do- 
minions in the East. When little more than 
two years were passed, tho government 



DALHOUSIE. 

of India foxind itself involved in Iiostilities 
with Burmah, where British traders had been 
insulted by the officers of the king of Ava. 
Eemonstrances proving useless, Lord Dal- 
housiedsespatched an expedition against Pegu, 
and in a few weeks the entire coast of Bur- 
mah was in his hands. Binding that the 
king of Ava still refused their just demands, 
he ordered the British troops to occupy Pegu 
and incorporate it with their dominions. 
This was effected at the close of 1852 ; from 
that time to the end of his administration the 
Indian empire enjoyed comparative peace. The 
rich districts of Nagpore, Sattara, Tanjore, 
the Oarnatio, Behar, and Oude were several- 
ly annexed to British possesions by Lord 
Balhousie, either in consequence of failure of 
rightful heirs among the native dynasties, for 
the payment of Contingents, or else to put an 
end to the cruelty and oppression which 
those princes exercised towards their own sub- 
jects. It is almost needless to add that the 
social condition of each of the annexed pro- 
vinces has proportionably improved. 

During this time, great changes were effect- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie in the government and 
civilization of India, and in the development 
of its resources, A yearly deficiency in the 
?*evenu 0 was converted into a surplus until 
the years 1853-54 and 1854-55, when, chiefly 
in consequence of the vast public improve- 
ments undertaken, there was a deficiency of 
nearly half a million. The shipping of India 
doubled its tonnage, a Legislative Council was 
organized, the civil service was thrown open 
to competition, the annual accounts were 
expedited, and prison-discipline was improved. 
A system of uniform and cheap postage 
was also introduced by Lord Dalhousie ; a 
portion of the peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the large towns brought into 
immediate connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, ' 
4,000 miles having been constructed and 
placed in working order between November 
1853 and February 1856. The manufacture 
of salt, the production of cotton, tea, and 
flax, the breeding of sheep, and the improve- 
ment of agii6ultnral implements all received 
Lord Dalhousie's attention. The develop- 
ment of the resources of the country in iron, 
coal, and other minerals was a matter on 
which he bestowed peculiar oare ; and mea- 
sures were also taken for the preservation of 
the forests, and for making their produce 
available. At the^ ^me time a new and 
uniform survey of the distridts was com- 
menced, and the limits of subject states 
accurately defined. Irrigation on a large 
scale was attended to in Sind, Madras, and 
Bombay 5 the navigation of the Indue, 


DAL-LA. 

Nerbudda and Burrumpooter was im- 
proved, grand trunk roads were carried to 
Delhi, through the Punjab, and to Patna, and 
others made in Pegu and Sind. A road was 
also constructed from Hindustan to the 
frontiers of Thibet commencing from the 
plains of the Sutlej and another put in pro- 
, gress from Arracan over the Youmah ridge 
to Pegu. The most stupendous work however 
which signalized his government was the 
Ganges canal carried out by the skill and 
energy of Sir Proby T. Cantly. Under his 
vigilant authority also the department of pub- 
lic works was reformed throughout and 
colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges 
were established and placed under govern- 
ment inspection. The most strenuous ef- 
forts were at the same time made for the 
eradication of the systems of suttee and 
thuggee, and the practice of infanticide. 
The condition of the European soldiers was 
likewise greatly improved. Provision was 
also made for both Protestant and Bomau 
Catholic worship, on equal terms and ex- 
tensive changes were made in matters of 
criminal and civil j ustice. Lord Dalhousi e also 
required the government of each Presidency, 
each Lieutenant-governor, and the chief offi- 
cer of every province to send in to the go- 
vernor-general an annual report of the chief 
events that occurred within their several 
jurisdictions, in order to test the progress 
made by tjtie nation at large. For his success 
in the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie was raised to 
a marquisate in 1849 : and on his return to 
England in May 1856, with shattered health 
and a broken constitution, the East , India 
Company settled on him a pension of 5,000^, 
a year. He had previously been appointed to 
the wardenship of the Cinque Ports on the 
death of the late Duke of Wellington. Ho 
died on the 19fch 186 ? * 

DALI Hind, basket of fruit or vegetableSt 

DALIAH. Hind, a branch of a tree* 

DALIM OR DAPJM* Beno. Hind. 
Punica granatum. — Linn, pomegranate tree* 

DALIMBA, A hard granulated coarse 
stone, of Cuttack, very common, and worked 
into utensils of various kinds — Cat* EscUh* 
1862. 

DALKISSOEE, a tributary to theHooghly 
running’ through the Pachete district, in L. 
28^30' N. L. 86^34’. E. running S! E— S. S. 
E., — into Hooghly at Diamond Harbour, 
after a course of ITOm* it can be crossed at 
Bancoora, 50 M. from source, and at Jah- 
anabad by means of fords. 

DAL-LA, or Giant’s Peak, in Bhutan, IT/ 
of Tanong in Lat. 27"^ 50, N. and L. 92® 

T> 2 



DAMAN-I-KOH. 

34 E, Th© top of the peak is 22,495 Ft, 
above the sea as Trigonometrically measur- 
ed from Gohatti. This peak is the promi- 
nent feature in the Himalaya panorama of 
Central Assam Schlag, 

DALLAH KHAFAK Hind, Skins. 
DALLAL Hind, a procurer, a horse-cou- 
per, Wilson, 

DALLALAH, Hind a courtezan, The 
Halilah of the Bible. 

DALMY, an island inlat, 24^^ 28’ N. long. 
52° 27’ E on the south side of the Persian 
Gulf. — Eorshurgh, 

DALME-KATTEA, Singh. Wood-Moth. 
DALOSINGHA or TALOOSINGHEE, 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, burnt 
for firewood and charcoal but ploughshares 
are sometimes made of it. Captain Macdonald, 
DAL-SHIKARA, A crystallized salt, 
brought to Ajmere from Bombay ; it 
is white and transparent, in small grains : it 
is very poisonous : is sometimes used in 
medicine j but, chiefly in rasan” or trans- 
mutation of metals : is true bichloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate: costs one 
rupee per tola. — Gen^ Med, Top, p, 134. 

, DALOKGAHEBL-ICIRE. {Singh. Eu- 
phorbium. 

DALURUE. Ben. Cajanus Indicus, 
Spreng. 

DALTJ-WANG. See GJuga. 

DALYELL, N. A, and A. Gibson, joint 
authors of Dalyell’s Bombay Flora, 

DAM,. English, Anicut, Tamil, literally 
dam-built, a name given in Southern India 
to a dam or weir thrown across a river to 
dam up the water. The grandest is that 
across the Godavery river, about seven miles 
long, but others dam up the waters of the 
Kistnah, the Palar, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
boodra and the Pennar. See Canal, 

DAM. Hind. This coin in the Ayeen-i-Ak- 
foeree, and consequently in most revenue 
accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of 
a rupee. 

DAM. Pers. Price, Cost ; Be-dam ; un- 
priced, priceless. 

DAMA. Sansc, a house. It is domos; 
Gr. — domus, Lat. domiif Slav : daimah^ 
Celt. Mullerh Lectures p, 224. 

DAMAHAH Hind Fagonia Oretica. 
DAMAKA, Sans. Coriandrum sativum. 
DAMALOHERRT a pass about 30 miles 
N. of Amboor leading from Mysore to the 
Carnatic. On the 20th May 1740, nabob 
Dost AUi fell, here, in action against the 
Mahrattas. Orme, 

DAMAN Hind, of Kahan, Grewia opposi- 
tifolia. 

DAMAN-I-KOH. Persian also Hindi, is 

10 


DAM MADAE. 

the name given to the low hills that form 
the basis of the higher ranges of the Him- 
alaya and in which such hill-states as Kota- 
hah, and others are situated. It is also the 
skirt of the hills, of the region of low 
hills at the base of the Punjab Himalaya. 
The soil is indurated clay which becomes 
prolific when subjected to cultivation. The 
Derajat, the line next the Indus, is fertile 
and populous. Ritchie Vol, II p, 1 3. The 
British world in the east. See Poioelly lland^ 
look, Econ, Prod, Panjah P, 202. See 
Afghan. Indus. 

DAMAN, See Damaun. Kol. 

DAMABA. Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
describes this people as a fierce intractable 
race, murderers of king Chakra Verma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA, OR DAMRU, supposed to be a 
small hand-drum, or rattle, usually seen in 
the hands of Siva or his avatars. This 
definition of the emblem is however doubtful, 
as it has more the appearance of an hour- 
glass, though rattles of this form are sold in 
all the bazaars of India, and used by religious 
devotees and others to attract attention.— 
Cole Myth, Hvndy p, 377. 

DAMARGAYA. Sans. Oucumis aontan- 
gulas. 

D AMARLOUT — A brown coloured wood 
of Penang used for building and general 
purposes. — Col, Frith, 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS is the kauri or 
yellow pino timber tree of New Zealand. 

DAMAR MATA KOOOHING, Damar 
Daging ; and Damar Batoo, are gum-products 
of the Malay Peninsula and of the Archi- 
pelago. Damar-mata-kooching when mixed, 
with the miniak-kayoo, or wood oil, makes 
a durable varnish. 

DAMAR PUTEH. Malay. White dam- 
mer. 

DAMAE SELO. Dammer. 

DAMA SAH. a prince whose name is 
engraved on the Girnar rock, containing 
the edicts of Asoka. See Inscriptions, Juna- 
gurh. 

DAM MADAE, called also Bhttmmuk is a 
popular ceremony with the agricultural 
and lower classes in India. It consists in 
jumping into a fire, and treading it out, 
with the exclamation of Bum Mudar^ Bum 
Mudar !” that is, by the breath of 
Mudar, by the breath of Mudar.” It is de- 
voutly believed that not a hair of these 
devotees gets singed, and that those who have 
practised the ceremony are secure against 
the venom of snakes and scorpions, Budee- 
ood*deea Shah Mudar, in honor of whom 
this ceremony annually takes plaoe? was, ao- 
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cording to the Mirat-i^Muddrea^ a converted 
Jew. He is said to have been born at Alep'po 
in 1050 A. D., and to have come to India in 
the reign of SuUan Ibraheem Bharhee ; and 
having taken np his abode between Gawwpore 
and Fmruckabadi and expelled therefrom an 
evil genius, called Mtikun Deo, who infested 
the place, he gave the name of Muhunpoor to 
his residence, and was buried there in 1433 
A. D. at the good old age of nearly four 
hundred years ! The tomb, which is a hand- 
^ some structure, was raised over him by Sul- 
tan Ihralieem, He is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah 
Mudar. The prophet Mahomed gave him the 
power of huhB-i-dumi or retention of breath 
and hence arose his longevity, as the number 
of his respirations was diminished at plea- 
sure. There is a class of Fulceers called Mu- 
darea, after his name. They generally wear 
black cloth and are much addicted to- the 
use of intoxicating drugs. Flliot^ Supp. 
Gloss, See Mudarea. 

DAMASCUS. This city is about two miles 
in length, is surrounded by a fortified in- 
closure in very bad repair, dating back to the 
time of Selim I., and which was built on the 
site of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
650. It has eighteen gates, the most curious 
of them being that called bab-i-Paulous, or 
the gate of St. Paul. The streets are narrow 
and winding, but are provided with a foot- 
pavement on each side* The houses, built 
of earth and brick, are simple externally, 
but fitted up within with great magnificence. 
Damascus contains 60 places of worship ; 
the largest and finest is that dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and which is always 
closed in moments of danger or on a sign of 
alarm. It is one of the finest buildings 
erected by the Christians, and its noble pro- 
portions, handsome dome, and elegant min- 
arets, are objects of general admiration. This 
religious monumeut was thoroughly repaired 
by the caliph Walid in the year 86 of the 
Hijira ; its doors, contrary to oriental cus- 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought. 
A mahomedau tradition says that at the end 
of the world St. John the Baptist will descend 
into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem, 
and Mahomed, the prophet of God, to the 
temple at Mecca. The other monuments of 
the city are, the great bazaar destined to re- 
ceive the caravans, and in which from 1,200 
to 1,500 camels may assemble ; the seraglio, 
or palace of the pacha; the khan in 1860 
posBpssed by Azad Pacha ; and that of Sula- 
man Pacha. ^ The commerce of the city also 
possesses thirty-one khans and Targe entre- 
pots of merchandise. The coffes'liouses of 
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Damascus form one of its curiosities ; they 
are 150 in number, and are regarded as the 
finest ia the east. Damascus is the general 
rendezvous of from 40,000 to 50,000 pilgrims 
who assemble there from all points of Otto- 
man Europe and Asia, and even from Persia 
and Turkistan, in order to go with a caravan 
to Alecca. The sacred caravans encamp on a 
piece of ground to the east of the city, at 
about five hundred yards from the Christian 
burial ground. Near the spot may be seen 
the remains of the sanctuary built in memory 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Independently 
of the great caravan which leaves at the end 
of the month Ramadan, there are three 
others ; one which goes three times a year 
to Bagdad, another every fortnight to 
Aleppo, and the third every three months 
to Cairo. Damascus was formerly cele- 
brated for its manufacture of sword 
blades ; bhtits industry now consists in mak- 
ing soaps, stufife of cotton, and silk, to- 
bacco, saddlery, and cabinet work. There 
are in the city 750 dealers in stuffs called 
damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles ; 98 fringe -makers ; 70 printers on 
stuifs ; 185 dyers ; 73 saddlers’ shops ; 78 to- 
bacco manufactories, and 48 for pipes. The 
population of Damascus amounts to 180,000, 
130,000 mahomedans, 30,000 Christians, 
Greeks or Ijatins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three 
Latin monasteries, viz. the Holy Monastery, 
that of the Dazzarists, the successors of the 
Jesuit miissionaries, and that of the Capuchins. 
The Armenians and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and the J cws have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a pachalic of that name, the residence of a 
first class mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 42 arch-bishops and bis- 
hops under him. The pacha of Damascus 
beax's the title of Prince of the Pilgrimage, 
because he was formerly charged to accom- 
pany the caravan to Mecca. The plain of 
Damascus is covered with magnificent gar- 
dens, planted with orange and lemon trees, 
cedars, fig and apricot trees and shrubs of all 
kinds. The Baradi, a pure and limpid river, 
divides itself into seven branches, and 
waters the town and its fine gardens. The 
two points by which Dama.scus is placed in 
communication with the sea are tlxe porta of 
Beyrout and Saida.*' — Ladies^ 'J oumal. Sea 
Jews. Kalifa. Khhalif. Nicolo-di-Conti. Semi- 
tic races. 

DAMASCUS SWORDS present on their 
surface a variegated appearance of water- 
ing, The blade is formed by mixture m 
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nearly equal proportions of the celebrated 
wootz and soft iron which being welded to- 
gether and repeatedly doubled gives the de- 
sired appearance. Daggers and sword blades 
thus formed are common among the retainers 
of the hiU-zemindars in the Northern Cir- 
cars of the Peninsula of India, the handles 
of which, formed of iron, are frequently 
damascened in silver. 

The famous Damascus blades, so renowned 
in the time of the crusaders, are made in | 
Damascus no longer. The art has been lost 
for three or four centuries. Old swords, of 
the true steel, are however occasionally to be 
found there. They are readily distinguished 
from modern imitations by their clear and 
silvery ring when struck, 

Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia pp. 120 
and 121) says that Colonel Andsoff, at Zlata- 
vust has succeeded in manufacturing valuable 
Damascus blades, weapons combining edge 
and elasticity. The water was a succession 
seemingly of small bundles of almost parallel 
lines, occupying the whole breadth of the 
blade ; the ends of the bundles crossing 
and mingling at the point of junction. They 
are however, a series of minute curves, form- 
ing together lines disposed in bundles arti- 
culated together and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many sections. They have 
not the regular articulation of the arti- 
culated Khorassanic blade, their lines are 
infinitely finer. T„ W, Atldmon Orimtal 
Western, Siberia P. 120-1 EoMe M S^ 3* 
Taylor Saracen P. 130. 

' DAMASK, 

Teladamaachina, It. Kamtadiatnua. Salfftlsi, 

Damaskwerk, Dux, Bus. 

Veniae,PE. Tela adamas cada, Sp. 

Damasten Tafelzeng> Gbb. 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with 
figures of flowers or other objects. The art 
is said to have been brought from Damascus 
hence the name. It is largely manufactured 
at Dumferline in Scotland and at Breckin in 
liVales 

DAMASKWERK. Duk, Damask, 

(666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM, a 
pretty flowering plant of Macassar ; the petals 
are of delicate white, and the long caly has 
its comers ornamented with fringes gathered 
into a kind of flounce or furbelow. It is 
common in some of the floods and pools. 

. DAMAS EN TAFELZENG. Ger. Da- 
mask. 

DAMATHAT. BumM. The book contain- 
ing the Burman code, of laws. 

DAMBADINNA, a place of buddhist 
celebrity in Ceylon,— 2nd. Ant, 
DAMjBOQL. A buddhist temple and rock, 
near Matellsein Ceylon, in which is a rude 


cave with carvings. The Makara, a mons- 
trous idol, with the trunk of an elephant, the 
feet of a lion, the teeth of a crocodile and 
the ears of a pig, is a prominent figure there. 
Some of the statues of Buddha are upwards 
of 40 feet in length, The Dambool temple 
contains an admixture of emblems of brah- 
manical and buddhist worship. It was first 
endowed 86 B. C . — Tennant 

DAMBD TAGH, mountains of the pro- 
vince of Iran, have the topaz, boryl, schorl 
and gold. See Iran. 

DAM-DDM, A venomous fly in the Phan- 
gan pass the bite of which causes severe irri- 
tation. 

DAMQHAN, a town in Khorassan, des- 
cribed by modern travellers as a mass of de- 
solate ruins, in a vast gravelly plain, with a 
wretched vaulted lane of mud-built huts for 
a bazaar. — Marhham^s Embassy P. 102. 

DAMMAJI GAEKWAK, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur the first of the Qaekwar family, 
who founded the dynasty in A. D. 1720- He 
was an officer under Khandi Eao Holkar. 
The Gaekwars ruled until the treaty with 
the British of 1802. See Maharatta Govern- 
ments in India. 

DAMM[APADAN,a work, in Pali, contain- 
ing moral precepts, — Eydefs Eastam Mo* 
nachismi^, 435. 

DAMINNE. SiNGir. A tree of the eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 44 
feet and it is calculated to last 40 years. Its 
wood is used for gun-stocks and common 
house buildings. — Mendis. 

DAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 
See India, 

DAMMAR. Arab. Hind, Malay. Eosin, 
Resins. 

DAMMAR BATU. Malay. Dammar. 

DAMMAR GUGGELAM, Tel. Dammer. 

DAMMAR 

Dammar, Arab, Guz, Coongilium, Tah. 

Hind. Mal Googliilum, Tan.. 

Yakshadupha, Sans, Tala-gotso, Diua. 

Dummula, Sxngu. 

A resin in very general use throughout 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and the several 
sources from which it is obtained may be 
noticed ; 

The Eammers^^ of the Madras Presi- 
dency are obtained from frees of the genera 
'Vateria, Canarium, and Shorea or Vatica. 
The two former viz. Vateria end Canarium, 
yield by far the largest part if not the whole 
of the dammers produced on the Western 
coast of the peninsula, whilst the Shorea 
or Vatica genua yield the gi»eate» part of 
that collected in the northern and eastern 
districts. 

They may be briefiiy arranged as follows:— 
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Dammer of the Western Coast is the Black 
Daminer,Canarmm strictum, the carpoo coon- 
ghilium of Ainslie, the Dammara nigra legi- 
tima of Kumphius and the Canari of tie 
Malayala, This occurs in large stalactitic- 
shaped masses, of a bright shining black 
color when viewed from a distance, but 
translucent and of a deep reddish brown 
when held in thin laminee between the 
eye and the light. It is perfectly homo- 
genous, and has a vitreous fracture. Its 
shape appears to be due to the fact of the 
balsam having exuded in a very fluid state 
and trickled down the trunk of the tree, 
where it gradually hardens by exposure to 
the sun^ the fresh resin continuing to flow 
over that already hardened, gives rise to the 
stalaotitio appearance of the huge lumps of 
resiu, the outside of which much resembles 
the guttering of wax caused by placing a 
lighted candle in a draught. It is insoluble 
in cold, but partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol on the addition of camphor : when 
powdered it is readily soluble in oil of tur- 
pentine. Powdered and burnt on the fire it 
emits a more resinous smell and burns with 
more smoke than white dammer. The size 
of the lumps of this resin, together with its 
color and the peculiarity of shape already 
mentioned, suffice to distinguish it from other 
Indian resins. 

White Dammer is the Piney resin of the 
Vateria indica and allied species of Linnseus 
and Wight. Choloroxylon Daupada of Buch- 
anan and Ainslie, the Doopada resin of 
Mysore, and the Payanee or Piney of the 
Malabar people. 

Variety 1, Compact Piney resiu or first 
sort white dammer. This occurs in large 
lumps of all shapes and varying in color on 
the outside from a bright orange to a dull 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having 
adhered to the bark of the tree. It has a 
shining vitreous, fracture, is very hard and 
bears a great resemblance to amber- Its 
color, (internally), is of all shades from a light 
green to a light yellow, the green tint predo- 
minating in the generality of specimens. It 
is more soluble in alcohol than black dam- 
mer and burns with loss smoke and a 
inoro agreeable odour. It is easily dis- 
tinguishable from all other Indian resins by 
its superior hardness, its colour and amber- 
like appearance. 

’ Variety No. 2 Cellular Piney resin, or 
second^ sort white dammer. This occurs 
either in small lumps or in large masses, 
generally of a shining appearance and 
balsamic smell. ECas a very cellular 
structure, which is attributable partly to 
the mode of coiloction, and partly to 
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the age of the tree. Notches being cut in 
the trunk of the tree sloping inwards and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavity 
and is either permitted to dry on the spot, or 
is collected and dried' by the application of 
heat. It is of all shades from light green to 
light yellow or white and is usually translu- 
cent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which 
from the dessication having been improperly 
conducted the resin is more opaque, of a dull 
green color and full of air-bubbles, presenting 
the appearance of having undergone a partial 
fermentation. This resin may be recognised 
by its cellular appearance and balsamic 
smell — ^but the balsamic smell, which is 
due to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposure to 
the air. On splitting open old and decayed 
trees, portions of a dark-colored resin are 
often found having the solid consistence of 
first variety, but the inferior quality of the 
second. 

Dammers of the northern and, eastern 
Districts. Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer, 
Shorea robusta and other species. This 
occurs in sticks much resembling in shape 
the black dammer, but differing widely in 
colour and consistency. In colour it varies 
from a light yellow to a dark brown, the 
two colours being very frequently blended 
in the same lump and giving it the appear- 
ance of having a regular ** graiu'\ It is 
friable and differs from the white dammer 
of the western coast in its inferior hardness 
its opacity and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its color. There are 
extensive tracts of Q-oogulam (Vatica) jun- 
gles in the Goomsur and Cuttack provinces. 
The Khond and Uria races living in and near 
these jungles, wound trees in several places. 
The resin issues aud is collected when suffi- 
ciently solid. Tho dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, 
the tree is called Guggilam’^ in Telugu and 
‘Hala gotso'^ in Urya. The Khoond and 
XJrya races make the leaves into the plates 
from which they eat their food, and also roll 
up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. 
In time of famine the above tribes live on a 
soup made from the fruit of this tree. 

The Vatica tumbugaia grows also to a 
limited extent on the -west coast, but yields 
little if any of the dammer collected thei'o. 

As will have boon seen from the above, 
dammar is a commercial term, and is the 
resins of various trees, in different localities* 
Shorea robusta j Shorea tumbugaia of India, 
exudes an amber-colored resin. The Piney 
dammar of the Vateria Indica, is also am- 
ber-colored, and known as the white dam- 
I meix of Malabar, and as Indian copal* The 
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black dammar of Malabar is from Canarium 
strictum. The white dammar of Singapore 
is the product ofDammara orientalis and 
the Australian dammar, or Kaucie or cowdie 
gum, or Australian copal, is obtained from 
the Dammara Australis. Dammar in the 
Bhio Lingga Archipelago is obtained from 
the Meranti (dammar Vatii)^ the Meranan 
(Dammar- Kruyong) and Balon trees (Dam- 
mar-marakuchiug, ) 

In Borneo also, dammar is produced by 
many kinds of trees quite different fromMars- 
den’s Dammara orientalis ; the white Dam- 
mar is used for the same purposes as gum- 
copal, ‘ Dammar mata kuching,’ or the oat’s 
eye Dammar ; is the least common, and' most 
valuable, being beautifully transparent. 

* The Dammar daging,’ or flesh-like damruar, 
takes its name from its veined appearance, i 
which causes it to resemble some kinds 
of agate, Marsden tells us that in Su- 
matra some of the trees producing dam- 
mar, yield valuable timber. The dammar 
laut tree not mentioned by Kumphius, 
is employed at Penang for the frame tim- 
bers of ships, beams, and knees. Kamv»- 
ning (Oamunium, Koxb. Chalcas paniculata, 
Lour.) is a light coloured wood, close, and 
finely grained, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used for the sheaths of krises. There is 
also a red-grained sort, in less estimation. 
The appearance of the tree is very beautiful, 
resembling in its leaves the larger myrtle, 
with a white flower. The ‘ langsani’ like- 
wise a handsomely veined wood is em- 
ployed for cabinet and carved , work. 
Besides these the kinds of wood most in use 
are the madang, ballam, maranti, labon, 
and marakuli. The variety is much greater, 
but many, from their porous nature and 
proneness to decay, are of very little value, 
and scarcely admit of seasoning before they 
become rotten. 

The Dammara Australis or Kaurie tree of 
New Zealand also yields Dammar. Mmdenh 
Rist of Sumatra. P* 162, 

DAMMARA AUSTEALIS the Kawrie or 
cowrie tree of New Zealand. Its wood con- 
tains a considerable quantity of resin and ap- 
pears to dirink little. The mean girth of the 
tree is from 8 to 6 feet and it is from 90 
to 100 feet high; It is a close even and fine 
grained wood of a very uniform texture, its 
colour is a light yellowish brown, the lustre 
silky, the annual rings marked by a line of 
deeper tints of the Same colour; It is used 
for masts and yards of ships, and seems 
admirably adapted for internal joiners work. 
It unites with glue. TrdgoU 1853, p. 284. 

D.^MB, on DAMMA, in the Arafura 
Sea, is a high large island 70 miles N. N# 
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W. from Sermattan ; the island is 15 miles 
long N. & S. and at its N. E. extreme has 
a volcano, with hot springs.— 

DAMO, See Damon and Pythias. 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS, the two fol- 
lowers of Anaxagoras, are supposed by Ma- 
jor Cunningham, to be the Sanscrit Dharm- 
ma, virtue or practical morality, and Buddha, 
wisdom. Even the word Pythagoras seems 
derived from ttvQcl^, or Buddha, and ayopeuw 
to expound or announce. He is said to have 
married Theano (sanscrit Dhyana, devout 
contemplation) and by her had a daughter, 
whom he named Damo (sanscrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality,) and who became 
a most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. UniA. Grewiatilimfolia pised 
for fishing rods : abundant at Palicondah. 

DA MOOD AH, a river, tributary to tho 
Hooghly. Rises in the Ramghur district in 
L. 23‘'55’ N. L. 84®53’ E. and runs S. E., 
to Burdwan; S., to Diamond Harbour. Its 
length, is 350 m. The Damoodah has often 
burst its banks and devastated all round. It 
runs through a rich country, which has suf- 
fered since many years with a terrible fever 
epidemic that spread in 18G8 into Boor- 
bhoom. The Damodah valley ; is rich in 
coal, which is very largely extracted. See 
Coal. 

DAM-TJL-AKHWAIN. Arab. Dmson^B 
Blood gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDIOUM. Soe Ilydro- 
charidacese. 

DAMPARA. Tel. also Gumpena chettu ; 
Odina wodier. — Jdoxb. 

DAMPED. Bbng. Hind. Tel. Stalagmites 
pictoria. Xanthochymus pictorius. Roxb. 

DAM PIER strait, called Gamon or 
Gemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battanta 
island on the south and that of Waygiou on 
the north side, and is about 72 miles long 
from Cape Mabo, to Point Pigot- It 
affords a good channel for vessels pas- 
sing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and 
is very generally selected* IIoT&hurgh ; Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Arch June 1852 P* 308. 

DAMRA SHAMA. Beng. Oplismouus 
frumentaceus. 

DAMEI. Hind a small copper coin. 
DAMRI MASJID A pretty little mosque, 
near the fort of Ahmednuggur* It is said 
to be a miniature copy of one at the cele- 
brated Taj mahal which Shahjohan, erected 
over the remains of Noor Jehan, at Agra, 
Fostanc Western India VoL I p. 272, 
DAMXJL or Dabur a river near Bhilsa in 
Gwalior. 

DAMUN. Mae. Growia tilimfolia. 
DAMUNL Hind, the churning-rod. 
DAMWAST. Hind, An inferior tribe of 
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raj puts in the Benares District . — WiUonh 
Gloss, 

DAN. Hindi. An-Dan-Khan” is an ex- 
pression, which comprehends the sum of so- 
vereign rights in Rajasthan, being allegi- 
ance, commercial duties, mines, &c. 

DAN, Sans. Pees. Gift. Knowing, or Stand- 
ing, a postfix and prefix to many compound 
words in India : Dan-pun, Charity : Kalm- 
dan, inkstand. Na-dan, ignorant, 

DANA. Sans. Artemisia Indica. 

DANA, Sans, from da, to give. See Veda. 

DAN A Hind. Wise. Danai wisdom : Dow- 
lat-i-Hindo, Danai-0 -Fering, is a Persian 
phrase meaning give me India for w'ealth, 
but Europe for knowledge. 

DANA Hind, grain, a grain weight. 

DANAJSACEiE. See Ferns. 

DANADHOL, Hind Polynisia viscosa- 

DANAGA. Kar, A cow-herd, a shepherd. 

DANAKIL tribes occupying the low lyin^ 
waterless region between Abyssinia and the 
sea, trackless and uncultivated. See Semitic 
races. 

DANA KHANDA, Sans, from dana, a 
gift and kanda, a piece. 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the hindu 
mythological Mount Meru. See Avataram. 
Meru. 

DANCING, in India and S. Eastern 
Asia, is not practised by the Arian races. 
The Non-Arian peoples, the Bhil, Ho and 
others often dance. 

DANCING GIRLS. This, amongst the 
British in India, is a term in general use to 
indicate the hindu women devoted to the 
service of the hindu idols in the temples 
as also the bands of hindu and mahomedan 
women, who practise singing and dancing for 
hire. Exodusxxxii. 19. alludes to the danc- 
ing, and dancing before the hindu idol 
takes place at almost every hindoo feast. It 
is also noticed 2 Samuel vi. 14 where David 
is said to have danced, and dancing is con- 
sidered a religious ceremony among the 
hindoos. When the Rev. Mr, Ward asked a 
brahmin, what, of a religious nature, there 
could be in dancing ? he replied it was an act 
of devotion to the god. As observed by the 
Abbe Dubois, the temple dancing girls, are 
known to the public by a much coarser name. 
Their profession, requires of them to be open 
to the embraces of all castes ; and, although 
originally they appear to have been intended 
for tho gratification of the brahmans only, 
they were, in some parts of India obliged to 
extend their favours to all who solicit them, 
though consecrated in a special manner 
to the worship of the gods of India. 
Every temple, according to its size, entertains 
a band of them, to tho number of eight, 
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twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. The first 
they execute with grace, though with lasci- 
vious attitudes and motions. Their cliaunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other 
of the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day — morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at al 
the public ceremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and song. They are reared to 
this life from their infancy. They are taken 
from any caste,, and are not unfrequently of 
respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tend to their happy delivery, making 
a vow, with the consent of their husband, to 
devote the child then in the womb, if it 
should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. And in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The in- 
famous life to which the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family. These 
women were, until very recently, the only 
hindu females in India who might learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplish- 
ments belonged to them exclusively ; and 
were for that reason, held by the rest of the 
sex in such abhorrence, that every virtuous 
woman would have considered the mention of 
them as an affront. These performers are sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the temple, of 
which theyreceive a considerable share. They 
are now very generally retained as kept- 
women by the wealthier hindu men. There 
are however temples in some solitary places, 
where the idol requires to bo honoured with 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and there 
are towns filled with thorn. {Duhois^ Lidia^ 
quoted in Cole, Myth, JELind. p, 378.) 

Hindu, girls of certain castes are dedicated 
to some of the temples, and brought up to the 
profession of dancing. They do not marry 
but are permitted to live in professional 
concubinage ; such practice in no way degrades 
them from the right to caste-privileges, pro^ 
vided they do not form intimacies, or coha- 
bit, with out-castes. Dasi dancing girls, are 
either the daughters of such, among whom, 
like other hindu castes, the profession de- 
scends by hereditary succession ; or, should 
these women have no children, which is more 
frequently the case, they adopt girls of a 
tender age. All girls intended for the pro- 
fession of dancing are connected with some, 
hindu temple, to which they dedicate their 
persons ; and, in confirmation of the same 
a nominal marriage ceremony is carried out 
for the marriage of the girls to the presiding 
deity of the temple. 
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Sometimes hindus vow in sickness or other 
affliction, to give one of their daughters to 
some particular temple to he brought up as 
a dancing girl and the vow is scrupulously 
kept at the proper time. In the selection of 
girls for adoption in this profession, good- 
looking, well-made girls are chosen, and they 
are taught to dance at the early age of five. 
Older girls, when they adopt the profession, 
are also taught to dance. The lessons in 
dancing are given daily, two hours before 
daylight in the morning, one of which is de- 
voted to singing and the other to dancing. 
In the evening after 4 p, m., the same num- 
ber of hours are devoted, so that each girl 
has to practise for four hours daily, and in 
about three years she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing and dancing. 

There are generally ^reckoned six chief 
kinds of dancing : — 

1, Audo girathoo, 2, Ananecum. 3. 
Lenohenee Nateum. 4. Moodeiydoo Oirathoo. 
6 . Hereacoothoo. 6. Coin Auteum ; and the 
art of dancing or Allmay am is said to be 
exhibited in six different ways during these 
performances 1. By the movements of the 
eyes and 2. action of the features, and 3. 
attitude of the breast and chest, and 4. posi- 
tion of the hands, and 5, action of the feet, 
and 6, by tumbling, performing somersaults, 
&o. 

By commencing their studies at the early 
age of five, these girls are able to make their 
appearance at about seven or eight years of 
age, very rarely earlier than that, and they 
continue practising dancing till they attain 
thirty or forty years of age, if not previously 
rendered unfit by disease or premature old 
age. When attached to pagodas, they re- 
ceive certain sums as wages the amount of 
which is dependent on the worth, sanctity 
and popularity of the particular temple which 
they have joined. The money salary they 
receive is nominal, seldom exceeding a few 
annas, and sometimes a rupee or two a month. 
The chief object in being paid this sum as a 
salary is to indicate that they are servants 
of the temple ; in addition to this, one or 
more of them receive' a meal a day, consisting 
merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled into 
a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day, at the temple, before^ the deity, while 
the priests are offioiatmgy but- this duty is 
performed by turns;^ Dancing girls attached 
to pagodas are generally wealthy, and 
when they appear before the public are well 
covered with the usual gold ornaments— if 
poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones are bor- 
rowed front others. Their toilettes are costly 
and tawdry, whilst their heads, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, fingers^ anldss and toes 
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are overdecked with jewels, and their hair 
frequently with flowers. The hair is divided 
in front along the centre, combed back and 
plaited into a single plait, resting loose on the 
back like a tail, averaging from two to two 
and a half feet in length, and always orna- 
mented with jewels and flowers. Their dan- 
cing dress comprises usually the short jacket 
or Cliolee, a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied at the waist, termed pyjama-- or pavaday 
and both these are generally of silk — and a 
white or coloured muslin wrapper or saree 
One end of the saree is wound round the waist, 
and two, three, or more feet, according to the 
length, is gathered and inserted into the 
portion encircling the waist, and permilting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the cloth 
in front, while the other end, taken after the 
usual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
descends towards the 'waist 'whoa^o the end, or 
moonthanee^ is opened out and allowed to drop 
in front, one end of it being inserted in the 
waist on the side and the other loft free. This 
portion of the saree is usually highly orna- 
mented with golden thread, tinsol, (See the 
free end descends to the middle er lower part 
of the thighs, the other free end of the saree 
hanging down towards the legs is now caught 
hold of, passed between the logs and fastened 
to the tie around the waist at the back, and 
the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist 
belt. ^ By this mode of dross a fold of the 
muslin saree forms a loop round each leg, 
and descends nearly down to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hangs in the front be- 
tween the legs free. At homo they wont tho 
choke m<i saree with a petticoat or pamday^ 
this, in fact, is their usual dress, except when 
about performing they exchange the pavaday 
for the pyjama or sherai, Thopavaday is made 
of chintz or silk, according to tho means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
known by the name of shuttunyay or jedjum 
is tied around each leg immediately beneath 
the ankles. The dancing girl-casto havo 
peculiar laws for adoption and inlieritanco, 
a"dancing girl can adopt a daughter with tho 
permission of the authorities of tho pngoda 
to which she belongs, but she cannot adopt a 
son for the transmission of property, it being 
immaterial whether she have a son or not The 
adopted girl cannot share her mother^s pro^ 
perty during her life-time, and although she 
may be the heiress she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brothers widow. 
Among dancing girls property descends in 
the female line first, and then to males as in 
other castes. In the failure of issue, the pro* 
perty of a dancing girl goes to tho pagoda to 
which she belongs. A simple reoognitioa on 
the part of a dancing girl of a chM as her 
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(laugliter, in the presence of one or more in- 
dividuals, is sufficient to constitute her claim 
to adoption. Dancing girls are respected by 
the several castes or sects of hindus, and are 
allowed to sit in the assembly of the most 
respectable men, such honour not being ac- 
corded to their own wives and daughters. As 
a rule, it is seldom that these women have 
children of their own, unless, perhaps, they 
had lived in continual concubinage with some 
single individual, consequently they are 
always anxious to adopt girls, not only to 
become their successors in the temple, but 
that they may inherit their property likewise. 
Formerly a large trade was carried on by 
kidnapping good-looking girls from large 
towns and remote villages who were sold to 
these women. The practice of selling minor 
girls still obtains largely under suppression. 
The recent famine in Ganjam, Orissa and 
Bengal, was taken advantage of, i^ot 
only by abandoned characters, but also by 
immoral native princes, for the basest pur- 
poses. During a recent Criminal Session in 
Calcutta two women were sentenced to seven , 
years’ imprisonment each, for having pur- 
chased a girl under sixteen years of age, for 
one rupee ton annas. In some stations there 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls — 
the dancing women differing from the pagoda 
dancers. The latter are said to live in cou- 
cubinago as a rule ; they arc a privileged 
class under the Aylali Baniamm^ or descent by 
the daughter’s children, or in the female lino, 
and the law of Dhja applies to them, Dhya 
JDUya Baga, or division by favour, Merabi 
heritage of right to official emoluments, 
operates as an induce rn out. These women are 
recognised as * ‘ and “ Deva Dasi.” The 
Bad or dancing women belong for tho most 
part to itinerant bauds, and are frequently 
made up of women of low caste, who practise 
their professional aceomplishmenls and prefer 
living in ooucubiungo. The Siva” temple 
of the Soournamoohie (Kalastry) a zemindary 
in the North Arcot district, maintains a large 
establishment of what is termed deva dasi or 
pagoda dancers, formiuga distinct community 
there — {Audapapdu) who exclusively live in 
concubinage. Their sons who know no father, 
pass by tho appellation of Nagari Kumarada^ 
or sons of tlie country and are slaves to the 
zemindar. Of the daughters, after supplying 
tho vacancies in the pagoda staff, tho re- 
mainder are brought in the list of drudges of 
the palace. The dancing maaior or teacher 
receives from fifty to five hundred rupees with 
other presents, for teaching a girl the usual 
dances. This generally forms a contract 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and 
position of the parties. The dancing girls 
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when about to perform are accompanied by 
two men singers, termed Nuthuvan^^ and 
“ BadowerU^ who while singing, also play the 
cymbals — these instruments are of two kinds 
and sizes. While the cymbal is played with 
the right hand, the left hand open, is 
I generally applied to the left ear while they 
sing, bowing their bodies forward as well as 
from side to side, contorting their faces in 
like manner and making grimaces. In sing- 
ing they scream as loud as their voice and 
lungs will admit ; one or more old women 
join in the song, and frequently clap their 
hands during the performance, and are ge- 
nerally dancing girls who have given up the 
profession from age or other causes. Some of 
these girls are very good looking, handsome, 
with open countenances, large sparkling ayes, 
regular features, and intelligent pleasing ap- 
pearance. They are perfectly self-possessed 
in manner, verging on assurance, staring at 
one with their large intelligent looking eyes. 
Notwithstanding, they possess a vast deal of 
courtesy and polish, tempered with languid 
grace and serene self-possession, whilst their 
manners are courteous and their bearing 
unembarrassed, possessing all tho teaching 
which expeiience of the w orse side of human 
nature gives, and they know but one form of 
pleasure, vice, in which their lives are spent : 
— frequently their lives are truly vicious, 
when their countenances assume a sodden, 
pale, and unwholesome aspect. The majority 
possess some natural gifts. As to conversa- 
tional powers, they seldom possess any beyond 
the usual laugh and giggle, and monosyllabic 
! replies given to common place questions. 
Some of the Telugu girls are very handsome; 
of a light palo colour, somewhat yellowish 
in tinge, with sofrmess of face and feature, ii 
. gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
and case, which one would little expect to 
find among them. A lady-liko manner, 
modesty and gentleness, such beautiful small 
' hands and little taper lingerKS, the ankles so 
neatly turned, as to meet the admiration of 
tho greatest connoisseur. They can generally 
read and write their own language pretty 
correctly, somo two languages, one girl at 
Conjeveram wrote three : the third was 
English, in which sho wrote her name in a 
fair round hand, and spoke tho lauguago 
with somo fluency. Tamil and Telugu were 
the other two languages, which she wrote to- 
lerably well. She was said to have received 
her education in a Mission School at Madras ; 
notwithstanding all this she did not appear 
ashamed of the profession sho had adopted. 
The girls learn either Tamil or Telugu, 
one or more verses of some of their songs^ 
they wrote on the spot with the greatest 
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readiness. Their songs generally comprise 
praises in honour of their several idols, filled 
■with repetitions and unmeaning expletives. 
These songs are often vulgar and lewd» and 
sung before assemblies of men, and be- 
fore the deities, but they time the quality of 
their songs to suit the place and audience 
before which they have to appear. These 
Tiautches are given on all occasions of marriage 
ceremonies, feasts, and other public occasi- 
ons. Among rajahs, zemindars, and others, 
they are almost things of daily occurrence. 
A few of these girls can play the native 
guitar or violin tolerably well, and some of 
their songs have a mournful and melancholy 
tune, the harsh grating of the songs of the at- 
tendants and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms are however too much for 
European ears, though they charm those of the 
natives. When their services are demauded 
outside the temple, larger sums of money have 
to be paid for them, the charge being increas- 
ed according to the renown and position of 
the girl, as some few will not give their ser- 
vices, to any one unless a Kajah, or some 
big person. Some travel to other districts 
■when their services are needed by petty 
rajahs or zemindars, and they are contracted 
lor as many days as they have to perform in 
addition to being well paid. Should they 
please the master of ceremonies, they fre- 
quently receive valuable presents, in money, 
shawls, gold bangles or rings which are be- 
stowed on them during the performance* Every 
village of importance has a temple with a 
few of these women attached to it and in 
some of the large towns, possessing temples 
of repute for sanctity, these are filled with 
them. Instead of looking on this profession 
as an evil, the natives generally consider it 
an acquisition i it forms the chief magnet of 
hindoo society. The appearance of these 
women draws all eyes on them, to the utter 
distraction of every thing else for the time 
being, whilst they themselves are under the 
impression that they have taken to a very 
honorable profession, by following which they 
are honoring their deities and are appreciated 
by them. It is perhaps one of the worst 
institutions connected with hinduism, from 
the recognition and support it receives from 
all classes of idol-worshipping devotees, 
the •women being the victims of such a 
system recognised and patronised in every 
part of India, where hinduism predominates. 
These poor creatures are taught to read and 
write theit own and other languages, with a 
view to be better able to master the lewd 
immoral songs ; whilst their own wive^ the 
mothers of the children are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kind, and aye carefully shut out 
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from society, not even allowed to appear in 
public before any assembly of men, and are 
allowed further to grow up in the greatest 
ignorance and superstition. This is carried 
to such an extent, that the few enlightened 
educated heads of families are unable to cope 
with such superstition and bigotry on the 
part of their women, and the little light they 
themselves have imbibed is rapidly quenched 
in consequence. To some extent female edu- 
cation and enlightenment are now penetra- 
ting the masses, and the natives themselves 
are seeking enlightenment and intelligence 
from which their own mothers, wives, and 
daughters have hitherto been secluded. — 
Memoir ly Dr. Short, read before the 
Anthropological Society of London, Vol. III. 
1867-68. Article XIIL quoted from Madras 
Mail of 26^7i April, 1870. 

DANE, Hira. a rod, an oar, a stall or wand. 
Hence, Dandi, an oarsman, Wilson. 

BAND A. Sans. Originally imports a staff, 
and amongst the hindu ascetics it figura- 
tively signifies moral restraint, exorcised es- 
pecially in three ways in the control of 
speech, body and mind, or in word, deed and 
thought. A joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to 
the religious distinction termed Danda Gra- 
hanum, the taking up of the Staff, or adopt- 
ing the exercise of the moral restraints above 
mentioned, and carrying as cmbloiuatic of 
such a purpose cither one, or as in the 
Tridandi, three small wands or staves, 
Tridandi designates both these characteristics 
of the ox&^x,-^Wilson. 

DANDACA described in the Ilamayana 
as a forest anciently covering the south of 
the Peninsula of India and occupied by 
Eaksbasha. It is now the territory of the 
Marava and Kollari, whose features aro often 
like those of the baboon, hence the origin 
of Valmikf s monkey army. Sec India. 

BAND GRAHANUM, See Danda. 

BANBAN JDANA Hind, seeds of Iticinus 
communis. 

DAN DAS A Hind, Astringent barks of 
Juglans regia and other trees* 

3D ANDA SINA, a Sowrah chiof of Kimedy* 

BANDASTJLXJ. Tjsn. Village watoherB? 

DANDAWAT. Sans. BAND AM. A hin- 
du salutation, bow, obeisance, prostration, 
performed amongst hind us to each other, ami 
is daily seen from a hindu of inferior caste 
to a brahmin or higher caste. It conBists in 
joining the hands with the tips of tho fingers 
pointed upwards, and raising tho hands so 
joined, to the forehead. It seems the 
same as the Anjali (Sanso.) hindu 
form of respectful obeisance* The head 
is slightly bowed, the palms of the 
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hands are brought together and raised later- 
ally to the middle of the forehead, so that 
the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it. — JBLind^ TIieat» Vol. u v. 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDELION. See Coffee. 

DANDH, or ‘‘Kolab/’ in Sind, tract 
of low land flooded by the inundation, parti- 
ally or totally dry during the cold season, 
and at all times a hot-bed of miasma. — 
toHy Sindh, p. 377. 

DANDI, Hind, a boatman, from Dand, 
an oar, a wand \ a staff. 

DANDL Hind. A hindu sect who wor- 
ship Siva and represent the fourth, Asrama, 
or mendicant life, into which the hindu is 
to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. 
He shaves his hair and beard, wears only a 
cloth round his loins and subsists on food 
obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
brahmans, once a day only. Any hindu of 
the first three classes, of student, householder 
and hermit, may become Sanyasi or Dandi. 
Indeed, in these days, a hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of this order. 
These constitute the Dandi, simply so term- 
ed, and are regarded as distinct from the 
primitive members of the order, to whom the 
appellation of Dasnami, is also applied, and 
who admit none but brahmans into their fra- 
ternity. But the brahman can pass from 
any one of the first orders to the last at 
once. He becomes a Sanyasi, abandoning 
all sensual affection. The Dandi is distin- 
guished by carrying a small dand or wand 
with several knots on it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre in which the Brahmini- 
cal cord is supposed to be enshrined and at- 
tached to it. The original ascetic mendicants 
were classed according to the pupils, with ten 
tribes, hence the term Dasnami or the ten 
named, but now-a-days, there are only three 
and part of a fourth who are still regarded 
as Sankari^s Dandi, these are sufficiently 
numerous in and about Benares. The other 
6| members of the Dasnami class, are called 
Atit, They have abandoned the staff, the 
use of clothes, money, and ornaments, pre- 
pare their own food and admit members from 
any order of hindoos : they are often col- 
lected in Maths as well as the Dandis, but 
they mix freely in the business of the world, 
carry on trade and often accumulate property, 
and they frequently officiate as priests at the 
shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry and are then styled Sam-yogi. 
The Dandi ate to the Saiva sect, what the 
followers of ilamanuja are to those of the 
Vaishnaya faith.-— jSee Hindoor San- 
yasi* 
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DANDUMARI, See Hindu. 

DANQ-, A hill, or precipice ; the summit 
of a mountain, as Lal-Dang. In Dehli, and 
generally in Upper India, the word is used 
to signify the high bank of a river. It is 
provincially corrupted into Dhang and. 
Dhayung, the forest or Jungle tracts in 
the Syhadri range are so called. MUot 
DANGA — % See Curcuma longa. 

DANGA-GURGUB, Beno. Coix gigantea. 
DANGAH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
even the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, which are further sub-divided into 
two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, char-danghek, and the other two 
parts do-dangheJi. 

DANGAH Hind. Pees, rebellion, 
DANGAE, See Dhangar. Hindoo ; Mah- 
ratha Government in India, 

DANGAEEE, a coarse cotton cloth in use 
in India for coarse common towels. 

DaNQEREE a river near Eamgurhin the 
Sabathoo district. 

DANG-HAE, a town in the Spiti valleyj 
DANEl H. of Gujrat, Cajanus flavus, 
DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was 
pi’eserved amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a 
valley of the Bakhtiyari mountains. We have 
no other mention of its existence at Babylon. 
The Arabs made no opposition to Baron de 
Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin 
of Daniel is said to be deposited, on learning 
that Christians, as well as Mahomedans aC" 
knowledge him to have been a prophet. 
Baron (7. A. Do^ Bodds Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan Vol. 11. p. 190, Layard 
Nineveh *\,Y qI* /. P. 252 See Susa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAK, a name of Susan or 
Pushan on the Karan river. See Luristan. 
DANIMASHA. Saksc. Phaseolus mungo. 
DANIMMA CHETTU: Dadima, S. Dalxmba 
chettu, Punica granatum, L. — P. ii. 499. — 
DANISHMUND Hind. Pees, a wise man, 
DANKALU, Guz, Branch of a tree. 

DANKI BUKA Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Willd. A doubtful name, resting on Koxb’s 
authority only. 

DAN KOTTI. Jav. Phyllanthus niruri. 
DANCORA, Beng.— Sapindus danura. 
DANTI Hind. A sickle j from dant, a 
tooth ; or perhaps a corruption of Durantee, 
Elliot* 

DANTI CHETTU. Tel. Celastrus monta- 
na, R. i. 620. 501 ; ic. 382. 

DANTI. Hind. Croton tiglium. 

DANTI. See Varma, Inscriptions p. 390* 
DANT-JATflI. Hind. Oombretum* 
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DANT SAGO or SAGO NAR— ? San- 
seviera Zeylanica. • 

DANT-TII^KA Hind. MdiDg a straw in 
the mouth and standing on one leg, to denote 
submission. 

DANUE, a low tribe in Bahar and the 
upper provinces of India, hunters, also pre- 
dial slaves. Wils, 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th 
article produced by churning the ocean. 
See Knrma. 

HANUSHxi, See Kurma. 

DANXA. Maleal. Syn. of Coriandrum 
jgativum. — Linn, 

DAO MIJRDEN j Hind. Cassia alata. 
DAONA MUSTARH, also Marwa, Guz. 
Hind. Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTRA, A mahomedan tribe 
who trace their descent to the kaliph Ab- 
basa. It is however supposed to be from 
Daood, the first of the family who acquired 
a name. They are, also said to be Sindian 
Beluchi changed by a long residence in Sind. 
They moved from Bahawulpore and seized 
land on the Sutlej reducing the remains of the 
ancient Lungga and JohiajVid introducing 
the Sind system of Canals of irrigation. Da- 
oodpatra is, however, a name applied both to 
the country andtoits possessors, '‘the children 
of David, ” Daood Khan is said to have been 
a native of Shikarpoor, west of the Indus, 
who drew upon himself the arms of Can- 
dahar- Unable to cope with his opponent 
he abandoned his native place, passed his 
family and eiffects across the Indus, and j 
followed them into the desert. The royal i 
forces pursued, and coming up with him at 
Sootialloh, Daood destroyed his families who 
impeded his flight, and faced his foes 5 
^Ihey, appalled at this desperate act, deemed 
it unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daood 
Khan, with his adherents, then settled in 
the kutchee, or flats of Sindh, and gradually 
extended his authority into the Ho was 
succeeded by Mobarik Khan, who deprived 
the Bhatti of the district called KhM^l, and 
settled in their chief town Derrawal ^ founded 
by rawul Deoraj in the eighth century ; Der- 
rawal was at that time inhabited by a branch 
of the Bhatti, broken off at a very early 
pkiod, its chief holding the title of 
rawul, and whose family since their expulsion 
have resided at Gurialah, belonging to 
Bikaner ; The Daood Putra are to be met 
with in various parts of Sindh. Tod$, Rajas^ 
fhan, VoL II. p. from 321 to 324. See Bha- 
wulpore. Jut. 

DAORA. Mab. Conocarpus latifolia. 

DAOSE a river near Munglee Serai in 
Purneah. 


DAPHNE CANNABINA: 

DAiB-PATE LUTA, Hind. Ipomoea-pes- 
Caprse, Siveet 

Daphne a genus of plants several species 
of which grow in India. They are of the 
natural order. Thymalaccm. A Daphne grows 
in the Cashmerian mountains allied to Daphne 
gnidium and Daphne olooides. It is ossenli- 
ally different from Daphne cannabiua, i’rom 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is maiiufactured, 
according to the Chinese manner. Be'iUjal 
Disi:>. p. 531. — Honigherger , p, 2()S. Sue 
Daphne cannabina. Tliyinelm, Evergroens. 
Edgeworthia ehrysantha. Edgeworthia Gar- 
dner!. 

DAPHNE BHOLUA. See Daphne can- 
nabina. Thymalaeem. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wall 
D. Papyracea. Wall. 

Niggil-Iind. Mahader ka phnl. irhul. 

A email evergreen perennial shrub, some- 
what like a laurel, which boars poiso- 
nous berries. It grows, iu Nepaul, in Sik- 
kim, in Kaniaon at 5000 to 0000 loot 
the N. W, Himalaya gonorally, at from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet, Cloghoru mentions 
that paper is made from its bark in 
Kumaon, &c., largo quantities an*. manU’- 
factured from the purplodiowered variety. 

But it is with this shrub that tho Nipal 
paper is made, • Tho bark is boiled in. 
a metallic pot, with oak-ashes, %vhich 
are highly alkaline. Tiio softonod bark 
is then pounded with a mallet in a stone 
mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very 
thin paste, until it lose all trace <if fibre, ami 
will diffuse and settle smoothly. In this 
state it is poured into a eoarnc sieve placed 
over a frame, with a cloth l)ottom ih)uting on 
water. The sieve stops tho course pieces, 
allows the fine omuMonto pans ihrutigh, and 
then by agitation this is smoothly deposited 
over the cloth. Removing tho iVaiue, tho 
water filters away and tho pulp drien ruiutlly 
by placing the frame before a lire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by fric- 
tion, with a shell or piece of hmd wijcul, 
sheets have been made many yards square : 
it may be purchased atKatmandhti at 17 
annas sicca for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp 
are sold from B to 10 annas ft)r 3 seers. The 
greater part of the paper is ir.adeby cisTlim- 
malayan Bhoteeah, oast of tlia Kali river. 
The manufacture seems to have been intro- 
duced from China, about 500 years ago ~ 
This unsightly paper is much over rated. But 
it IS tough when kept dry, can be used like 
cloth, for wrapping up dry substances in ; 
and it can be used after having been saturate 
with water, provided it be carefully dried 
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"Within a reasonable time after it has been 
wetted. The dried bark, may be substituted 
for D. Mezereum, The bazar mezereon is 
almost always inert from age, — In Chumba, 
the flowers appear to be hung up as of- 
ferings in temples, «7. Z. Stewart M. JD. O 
Shauglm6ssy^p,6^h Beng. Fhar.^age 279. 
See Daphne. Daphne caimabina. Thymlse, 
Daphne mezereum. Nepal Paper Plant. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. Honigberger says 
that the bark of the Spurge -Plas introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge ; 
macerated ( steeped ) in vinegar for about an 
hour before using it and afterwards applied 
(renewing it in winter once, in summer twice 
a day) is said to produce a local serous exuda- 
tion without excessive irritation or blistering 
and is recommended chiefly in chronic 
rheumatism gouty affections, paralysis, d:c. 
In France and Russia it is used in opthal- I 
mia. May not Sunnerkat from Cashmere ! 
have similar properties % 

DAPHNE MEZEEEUM, 

Mazriun, Arab. Mezereon, Eng, 

Adada, „ Spurge, Olive. „ 

Iskhes, „ MazriuD, Pers, 

Kameela, Gr. 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external 
stimulant ; the dried bark is a stimulant 
alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, and 
scrofulous maladies. It is frequently com- 
bined with sarsaparilla, as in the Lisbon diet 
drink. O' SJiaughnemj page 530, See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymelee. 

DAPHNE ODORA. See Daphne canna- 

bina. Thymelm. 

DAPHNE OLEIOIDES. Schreb. 

D. Mucroiiata Eoyle, 

Paper shrub, Eng, Kutal Hind of Hazara, Kaghau. 

Grows in the Punjab and is used medici- 
nally and said to be used in paper making, is in 
great abundance from a little above Kawai to 
Kaghan. The pretty red berries are not unfre- 
quently eaten, but arc said to be apt to cause 
sickness. J. Z. Steimrt, M. JD. Cleghorn. 

DAPHNE PAPYEACEA. Cleghom ? 

Paper Shrub, Eng, | Jeku Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Eampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 5000 
to 8000 foot. Paper prepared from the bark. 
Cleghorn Fimjab Report 67. 

DAPOO. Beno. Polypodium proliferum. 

DAE. Per. Hind., in the Persian, from 
(lashtan, to hold, a possessor, a place of abode. 
Used as a prefix and postfix to many cona- 
pound nouns, as dar-ul-fana the perishable 
abode, i. e. the world ; dar-ul-baka, the 
permanent abode, i. o. eternity ; Amildar, a 
tax-gatheror : Abdar, watery. A water-cooler. 


DAE Pees, a door, hence in hindi, dnr- 
wan, a door-keepei% dar-waza a door, a gate- 
way. Most cities in India have their gates 
named from the chief town to which they lead. 
Thus the Delhi gate : The Meccah gate. 

DAEA, a king of Persia son of king 
Darab, overcome by Alexander the Great, 

D ARAB, king of Persia son of Kai Bahman 
Ardashir Daraz-Dast, Artazerxes longimanus. 

DARABJIED, one of the five ancient divi- 
sions, circles or departments of ancient Pars. 

DARAHH. Guz. also MOWAGE. Gxjz and 
Hind. Raisins. Grapes. 

DAEAHHT, Pers. Tree. ^ 
DARAKHT-I-AZAD. Pers. Azadirachta 
Indica, 

DARAKHT-I-MUQUL. Pees, tree pro- 
ducing Bdellium. 

DAEA MAZAR, Dara Nur and Dara Pech, 
towns occupied by the kafir race. See Kafir. 

DARA a town near the valley of Oabool 
with many sepulchral topes. 

DAE ANA Hind, a scare crow, from darna 
Hind, to fear. 

DAEAQ. Arabic. Shields. 

DAEAXJN Hind, buckwheat ; Pagopyrum 
polygonum, 

DARBHA Hind. Poa cynosuroides, Retz* 
—R. i. 333. 

DA REAR, Hind. Pers. a general reception 
by a ruler in British India, or by any ser- 
vant, 

DARBOJI, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus. — 
Linn. 

DAECHIL Hind. Chamba, Pinus excelsa j 
lofty pine. 

DARCHIKNAHind. Corrosive sublimate. 
DAR-OHINL IIiND. barks of Cassia 
lignea. Cinnamomum : iuers. Rein, and 
Lauras cinnamomum : Cinnainomuna albif- 
lorum. 

DARD. A race lying along the Indus, to 
the westward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha- 
racter ill writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shina,Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the people 
of Astor, Gilget, and lower down in Olielas 
Darel, Eohli and Palas on both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of 
Hunza and Nager and the Arniya in Yasan 
and Ohitral. Astor has an area of 1,600 
square miles, on the left bank of the Indus. 
Gilgit, in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an area of 
3,500 square miles on the right bank of the 
Indus. The Dard or Durd are supposed 
by Vigne to be the Dadicm (AaSt^dt) of Hero- 
dotus, and the people who now occupy the 
country called Dardu. The Kashmiri has 
decided affinities with the Dard tongue. Dr, 
Latham Vigne. 

1 
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BAEEGA, The round shield used by 
the fair red-haired Tonareng race in nor- 
thern Africa. See Semitic races. Tonareng. 

DAEENGEI Hiitd, an astringent leaf 
used in Kashtnere in dyeing, 

DAE-FILFIL. Arab. Pepper. Long 
pepper, Piper longumor Chavica Eoxburghii. 

DAEGAH Pers. a mahomedan saint’s 
shrine. 

DABHALD Hind. Beiberis lycium, B. 
Asiatica. B. aristata. 

DABI, See Ervum lens. 

DARIA-LRAZA* The Arian Palus of the 
ancients, a lake formed by the accumu- 
lation of the waters of the Helmuud at 
the southern extremity of its course and called 
the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. This is a 
contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient capital, 
and this again represents the Zarangi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian books 
“ it is called Daria-Beza or little Sea,” the 
present inhabitants of Seistan call it Meshila 
-I:*Eustum, also Meshila-I-Seistan. Meshila 
merely means, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun or 
the expanse. — Ed, Ferrur^s Journ, See 
Helmund, p, 428-9. 

DABI GUMMADI, Tel. Pueraria tube- 
rosa, D. 0. W and A 642, Hedysarum tube- 
rosum E. iii. 363. 

DABIM, Hind. Darimba, Sans. Punica 
grantum. Darimesar, Hind, its seeds ; 
Darimpatra, Hind, its leaves ; Darim-push- 
poo, its flowers. 

DABITJS, Persian kings of the Eyanian 
dynasty, ^ are so designated hut doubts 
as to their era exist. The first seems to have 
been Darius Hystaspes, whose name is said 
to be derived from hysna to neigh and aspa 
a horse, ^ Hia persian name was Gushtasp, 
his admiral Soylax reported so favourably 
of the wealth of India, that Darius invaded 
India, and annexed the provinces border- 
ing on the Indus, His Indian possessions 
were the most valuable of his twenty satra- 
pies, and are supposed to have included the 
Punjab, but there is no testimony to this be- 
yond the authority of Herodotus, (Lib iii, 
100) and the doubtful voyage of Scylax 
down the Indus. The nations subject to 
him are engraved on the inscription at 
Naksh-I-Bustum. Bunsen gives the follow- 
ing dates of the reigns of the kings Darius : 

Darius son of Hystaspes, B. 0. 521 to 486. 

Darius Nothua B. C. 423 to 405. 

Darius iii surnamed Codomannus B. 0. 
335 to 332 Szsty of Fanjdb Vol, p. 45. See 
India, Susa, Zoroaster. 

BAEJILING, in L. 27" 3'. 0 ; N, and L. 
88M5'3 E. in Sikkim, is a large station 
and stait&rium. The top of the observa- 
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tory hill is 7, 168 feet above the sea. 
This hill Darjiliug-ridge, however, varies 
in height from 6,500 to 7,t500 feet above 
the level of the sea ; 8,000 feet being 
the elevation at which the mean, tem- 
perature most nearly coincides with that 
of London, viz., 50". To the north-west, 
towards Nepal, the snowy peaks of 
Eubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder 
of Singalelah ; whilst eastward the snowy 
mountains appear to form an unbroken range, 
trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east 
by the fingered peaks of Tunkola and the 
silver cone of Ohola, (17,320 feet) gradually 
sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,509 feet.)— Darjeling has a mixed 
population of the KSikim, N epanl and Dharma 
Bhoteah also Lepoha and Pahari. Dr. A. 
Campbell tells us of the enormous in- 
crease of population that had taken place 
under British rule, from a fow scattered 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 at 
the present timo. Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
few in number, with a sanskritic tongue, 
and an Indo-European physiognomy, are 
confined to Nepal. The Ehu, Miljar and 
Goorvong, a mixture of hindoos and Mon- 
golians, with features of a type belong- 
ing to the latter, comparatively free 
from caste -prejudices and speaking the Par- 
butta dialect. They are short and squat 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. 'Tim 
BhootcaliLepcha, and MoormI are Buddhists, 
and speak the Thibetan language. They are 
strong and active and moline strongly ti> the 
Mongolian race. The Limboo, S unwar and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian typo, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language 
is referable to either the Thibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mochi, Dliimal and Gharow 
are lowland tribes with a M ongolian phy- 
siognomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhistH 
nor mahomedans. The Tharvo and Dhunwar 
are buddhists or mahomedans with fair and 
barely Mongolian features. The Bahir, 
Eebant, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Doiu 
are not Mongolian, but a dark race speak- 
ing Hindee or Bengalee. The Koch or Eaj*» 
bungsi are a race of dark hindoos in- 
habiting the Terai of Nepal and Sikhiin, 
but who have spread into British terri- 
tory. Darjeling is the dampest of all the 
Himalayan regions. In the plains below, 
the usual features of a tropical vegetation 
are observed, especially in the Terai or hmdn 
of^ jungle which skirt the base of the moun- 
tains, where however plants from the high 
land begin to appear. About 2,000 feet of 
elevation fores ts of gigantic trees of Magnolia, 
22 
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cedrela, subtropical oaks, mingled with 
AcanthaceeejMelastomaceae, &o., occur. Here, 
Dr. Hooker says, “ the gullies are choked 
with vegetation, and bridged by fallen trees, 
whose trunks are richly clothed with 
Dendrobium Pierardi, and other epiphytical 
orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia, and 
many ferns, Hoy a, Scitamineae, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates.” 
Convolvuli and Vixi are very common, and 
those rope-like plants, which form a remark- 
able feature in the forests of the Indies, are 
here observed in great abundance, throwing 
their cable-like stems from branch to branch ; 
they belong chiefly to the genera Bauhinia 
and Robinia, among the Leguininosae. The 
diversity of this aspect of the Flora is in- 
creased by scandent trumpet flowered Big- 
noniaeae, and slender Araliacese (Ivies) and 
Dioscprese nearly allied to the Smilaeenacese, 
Peppers, wild plantains and many species 
of bamboo are common, the latter a useful 
article to the ingenious Lepoha, There are 
climbing palms of the genera calamus and 
plectocomia, along with the Phoenix acaulis. 
The other palms of the Sikkim mountains 
are Wallichia oblougifolia, Areca gracilis, 
Caryota urens, and Licuala peltata. Here 
too grows the tree fern, Alsophila gigantea, 
extending from 2,000 to in some cases 6,500 
feet of elevation on the mountains near 
Darjeeling, and probably indicating here, 
as its congener in the Andes does, the upper 
limits to which the cultivation of Cinchona 
might be caried with success. To these may 
be added the Cinchona gratissima and C. 
Pinceana of Wallich, now made by some 
botanists a separate genus, under the name 
of Lucuala, true natives of these mountains, 
whose forests are enlivened by the gorgeous 
colors of their flowers. Above Darjeeling, 
oaks and chesnuts occur abundantly, with 
rhododendrons, and the English yew ; pines 
however, from the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, are rare on the outer range, English 
fruits, grains and potatoes are cultivated near 
Darjeefing ; and, in the valleys below, many 
varieties of rice, with Indian corn. The 
geological structure of the mountains of 
Bikkim is very uniform, the rocks being 
principally varieties of micaceous shale and 
gneiss. The soil is generally formed by the 
disintegration of these rocks, and is covered 
in some places with vegetable mould.*--'/wc?t. 
Anna, Medi, Science^ f age 264. Hooker^ Him. 
Journ. Dr. Thomson in Eth. Soo. Journ. 

DARKHA8TAN Pers. to request : hence 
Darkhast Hind. Pers, a request, a petition. 

DAEL. Hind or darli, Hind. This name is 
given on the Sutlej and Boas, to the Cedrola 
toonU; vm serrata, also called hill toon* 
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DAEMA a race occupying the Darma pass, 
leading into Q-urhwal. They are said to be 
the descendents of a body of Mongols, whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
the warm lirer of the sacrificed sheep. 
They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time and then, in the 
month Kirtik, they exhume and burn them. 
Gunninghmn^s Ladah. LathanCs Ethnology, 

(3118) DARNING (r^/^^^^}!r^) is a branch 
of the sewing art which, though iu Europe 
applied to the most homely purposes, re- 
quires the greatest skill in the East, where 
a defect in a costly shawl is to be made good, 
or a coarse thread is to be picked out of a 
piece of a muslin into which it has been 
accidentally introduced. So skilful are some 
of the rafugar, that they can extract a thread 
twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the finest 
quality. They are principally employed in 
repairing the musHns and calicoes that are 
injured during bleaching, in removing knots 
and joining broken threads ; also in forming 
the gold and silver headings on cloths.” — 
Taylor. Royle Arts <£*c. of India, page 505. 

DAROGHAH Hind, a superintendent, 

DAROO. Hind. The general term for 
ardent spirits and equivalent to the 
Araq of the Arab and Persian. Daroo 
distilled from the Mawa flower is produc- 
ed in great quantities in all the jungles 
of the upper Godavery. But the distillation 
is carried on, from rice and various other 
substances, and from sugar. 

DAEOOR a fortress in Nagpore surren- 
dered 4th February 1851. 

DAERAH Arab. Pees. Hind, a valley. 

DARSANA, a school of philosophy 
amongst the hindus, Of their schools of 
ancient philosophy, the bindoos have clas- 
sified six, — ^including amongst them the Mim- 
ansa of Jaimini which is little more than a 
Yedical essay. See Veda. 

DARSHI8HAN. Arab. Kiliurum Bark, 

DARSINI. Arab. Cinnamon. 

DA.RTJ. Gdz. Hind. Ardent Spirits, 
Gunpowder. See Daroo. 

DARXTDI, from Darud, Pers, Benediction : 
one who repeats benedictions at a tomb or 
public building. 

DARIJKA, in hindu mythology, a female 
Asura, who according to Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, was the leader of a host of Amaizonian 
Asura, with whom the gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of 
incurring the sin of feminicide. They in 
consequence applied to Siva, on whose soli- 
citation Parvati produced from herself the 
form of Kali, having in her hands a trident 
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and a skull. On beholding her, the affright- 
ed goda ran away : Kali alone attacked 
Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them. 
—Cole. Myth Hind, p 378. 

DAR-UL-KARAR, a rhythmical addition 
to Candahar, The words mean the abode 
of quiet or City of stability. Throughout 
the east, mahomedans often employ this 
kind of alliteration. To Choki, a chair, they 
will add Choki-oki. To Bachah a child, 
is added Bach-kach. To Hyderabad, Farkh- 
oondah baniad. 

DAR-TJL-KAEAR or city of permanence 
is allegorically applied to the future world, as 
opposed to this, the Dunya-i-fani, the tran- 
sitory world. 

DAEUN. Beng. Hind. Punica grana- 
turn. — Linn. 

DAEUN-AJ-AKARBL Doronicum scor- 
poides a kind of fern, the root and 
leaves of which come to wAjmeer from 
Arabia vi^ Bombay : considered as a tonic : 
four to sis massa are a dose : one tola costs 
two rupees. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 133, 

DARVESH, from Dar a door and Vihtau 
to beg, is the persian term synonimous with 
the Arabic and Indian Fakir, a mahomedan 
religious mendicant. Originally there were 
12 orders, viz. 

Bafai Maulavi Jalwati 

8adi Kadiri Khalwati 

Sakravardi Nakshbandi bedawi^ 

Skibani Vaisi Passuki 

There have been many branches and at 
present, there are said to be 60 orders. 
Jalal-ud-Din, Eumi, the author of the Mas- 
navi-i'sharif, founded the Mawlavi order. 
In European Turkey, the Darvesh have 
formed somewhat prominent communities, 
and about sixty ditfereut orders each named 
after its founder are supposed to exist 
there. The Batashi, of Constantinople, are 
said to be quite atheistic, not attached 
to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
believers , in mahomed as a prophet. They 
are generally of the sect of Ali, therefore 
Sufi, or mahomedan spiritualists. The 
Eafai darvesh, so common in Turkey, in- 
flict on themselves great self-torture. Some of 
the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a 
santon, Gul-haba, and travel into Tenasse- 
rim and Burmah. One whom we recently 
met near Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a 
native of the Punjab, but had been to Cey- 
lon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmein. 

DA.RWAZ, a chieftaincy in the valley of 
the Oxus, the chief claims a Grecian des- 
cent, like the mir of Badakshan, and the 
chiefs of Ohitral, Qilgit, lekaydo and others. 
See Kahul, Kush. 
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I DAEWAZAH, Hito. Pers. a door^ the 
gate of a town or fortress. All great malio** 

I medan cities name their gate-ways, generally, 
as leading to other cities, such as Meccah-dar- 
wazah, JDihli-darwaza. 

DAEWAZAH-I-IRAK, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. The suburbs 
extend a great distance beyond that. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, 
the chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARYA Hind. Pers, the sea, Darya-i- 
Kulzum, the Caspian sea. 

DARYA KASBBKHRA. Duk. Whiting 
Fish. 

DARYAI-I-NARBL Hind. Lodoicea Soy- 
chellarum. 

DASA Hind. Sanso: a slave, usually 
written by the British, Dass, or Doss, is a 
common termination to liindu names of men, 
especially among the Bania tribe, Narayau 
Doss, Bhagavau Dasa, Krishon Doss, ior 
instance, signify the slave of Narayan, Bha- 
gavan, or Crishna; similarly bo Abid Uilah, 
the slave of God, among the mahomedans. 
Ramdasis, in like manner, the slave of 
Rama. Dewa Dasa are hindu tomplo 
women, common women. There are vast 
numbers and varieties of slaves in British 
India, and in Eastern, and Southern Asia, 
The illogitimato sons o£ the liana of 
Mewar are called das, literally ^ slave* they 
have no rank, though they are llborally pro- 
vided for. Busm signifies acquired slavery 
in contradistinctiou to gola a hereditary 
slave**. The gola can only marry a goloe ; 
the lowest Eujpoot would rofiiHe his daugh- 
ter to a son of the liana of this kind. The 
Busses can redeem lus liberty : the gtda has 
no wish to do so, because lie could not im- 
prove his condition nor overcome his natural 
defects. To the bussce nothing dishonour- 
able attaches: the class retain thoir employ- 
ments and caste, and are confined to no occu- 
pation, but it must bo exercised with the 
chiefs sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
captivity, have in gratitude given up their 
liberty : oommunitios, when this or greatur 
evils threatened, have done tUo same for 
protection of their lives, religion, and honour. 
Instances exist of the population of 
towns being in this situation. The greater 
part of the inhabitants of tho astute of. 
Bijolli are the bussee of its cMef, who ib 
; of the Pramara tribe; they are his subjeetk* 
j The only badge denoting the hmmo 
! is a small tuft of hair of the crown of tim 
head. The ^ term interpreted has nothing 
I harsh in it, moaning ‘occupant, dwel- 
ler, or settler.* The numerous towns in 
• India called Bussee have tMs origin. Famine 
in the regions of Rajasthan is the great cause 
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of loss of liberty : thousands were sold in one { 
great famine. The predatory system of the ‘ 
Pindari and mountain tribes aided to keep it 
up. The mahomedan slave girl is called 
Baiidi, Londi, but when associating with their 
master is one of the Harm. — Tod* s Rajas- 
than, See Haram ; Haroem. 

DASAGRIVA, or the “ Ten-necked” a 
name of Ravana. See Ravana. 

DASAHARA or “ Ten Removing,” a name 
of Ganga. See Ganga, Ganges, Dussera. 

DASAHARA, or DASHARA, Sans. 
The tenth of Jeth Shukhl Paksh, which is 
the birthday of Gunga : also described as 
the tenth of Asiu Shukl Paksh, Asoj or 
Ashwin shud, on which, after the worship and 
religious ceremonies performed during nine 
nights, the hindus throw the images of Devi 
into the river. On this day, Rama marched 
against Ravana. The day is celebrated with 
great pomp by the mahrattas and hindus of 
northern and western India. The festival 
occurs about the first days of October. It is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or 
the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon. The 
nine days preceding the Dasara are the Nao- 
ratri, or “nine-nights” during which a brah- 
man is engaged to read the praises of Durga, 
and, on the tenth, perform the hoina or fire- 
sacrifice, in which rice and ghee are poured 
into the fire. Bania women keep up a dance 
called Garbha. Sec Dussera. 

DASALATIIAN, the Pali pronunciation 
of the name of Dasaratha, who lived about 
the time of Agathocles in Bactria and of 
Maha Sewa Suratissa in Ceylon. See In- 
scriptions. 

DAS ANA also Japa pushpam, Tel. 
Hibiscus rosa-siuensis. — L. 

DAS-ANNA, a class of the Garo tribe. 

DASARAT’HA, according to Wilson, the 
son of Aja and father of Rama, a distin- 
guished prince of the solar dynasty. Buch- 
anan supposes him to have lived in the 
fifteenth century before the chvistiau era. 
According to Wilson the sons of Dasaratha 
were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Sa- 
trughna. At the time that Sita was married 
to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of 
Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the 
two other brothers were married to Mandavi 
and Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kusadliwaja, 
the sovereign of Sankasya, or, according to 
the Agni Purina, of Kusi or Benares, and 
brother of Janaka, Hindoo Theatra, Vol, I, 
p. 288-289. See Avataram, Inscriptions, p. 
382. Polygamy. 

DASARATHA KUMARA. See Inscrip- 
tions, p. 377. 

DASA, an order of Vaishnava devotees, 

DASAWRI, Hind. Barley. 


♦ DASHRI of Panjab, Ficus glonierata. 
JRoxb,, Willde* 

DASHT-I-BE-DAULAT is an elevated 
valley or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moos- 
tung, at the head of the Bolan pass. Its 
diameter is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its 
boundaries some approach the Bolan pass. It 
has no towns or villages, but is occasionally 
dotted with the toman ^^of the Kurd tribe. 
Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
spring and summer mouths ; but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, desi i- 
tute of trees, or any shelter ; the snow lies 
deep on it and cold winds whistle over its 
frozen surface. It is subject to the depreda- 
tions of the Kaka tribe of Afighans, and cara- 
vans are frequently plundered by them. In 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant 
Terk plant, and its surface diversified by 
fields of waving grain. It has no streams, 
but one or two wells have been dug and water 
obtained with some difficulty ; the cultivators 
are dependent on rain and heavy dews, for the 
success of their labours. See Kabul, pp. 487, 
491 and 493. 

DASHT-I-GUR AN, a plain south of Chap- 
par, inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
the Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. It was once 
occupied by the Zigger Minghal, but their 
iucreasing numbers compelled them to mi- 
grate. See Kelat, p. 491. 

DASHT-I-KAPCHAK. Kapehak is a 
Turkish word, and Dasht means a wide un- 
cultivated plain. Markham Hmhasstu p. 
XXXIY. 

DASI, Beng. Barleria cocrulea. 

DAS-NAMAH. a hindu sect, worship- 
pers of Siva, also called Dandi. Sankara 
Achayra was their founder. They take this 
name from the’ words “ Das” ten, and “ na- 
mah,” a class, because there were ten orders 
amongst them. See Dandi, Hindoo, Sankara, 
Sanya si. 

DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH. This 
and the Adi-Grauth form the religious writ- 
ings of the Sikh sect. See Sikhs. 

DAS RAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chan- 
dra. See Rama. 

DASRE, Tel. Cucumis utilissimus, 

DASSERA, or Navaratri, See Dussera, 
Hindu, Kalasa. 

DASTA, Nee. Spelter, 

D ASTAH, a kalliyon, a small hand-hookah, 
from Dast, the hand. 

DASTANE, DASTE, Hind. Gloves, 

DASTDR, a high priest of the Zoroas- 
trians. 

DASTUR, Pees. Hind. Custom ; hence, 
dasturi, a customary fee, perquisites paid by 
a dealer to servants when their master makes 
purchases. 
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mi'KS. 


DATE PALM. 

Ti A ^TITR-UL-AMAL, a i-eveuue worli? Ui.‘nudeJ, a triaii.i^ulai- incision is made willi 
n« fl.P Hot of Akbar.- mis. knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 

DASYA a name mentioned in the Sanscrit througli tlie cortex a.ud divide the sup vessels, 

vvritino'3 to indicate a race or races who, along one point of tlie triangle downn aids, into 

Ti h tie M’ hlecha opposed the advancing which is inserted a piece of gro.m.d bamboo, 
irian mee Itisproteble that they were in order to cbu-ect the sap inti. an earthen put 
the Wor occupants ofthe new countries, and suspended underneath it hy a string I he 

were all reduced to subjection or slavery, the pots arc suspended in the evening, a d, ^ n n 

word beiuo' either from Dos a country or sugar has to be made, arc removed \ eij eai y 
from “ Dasa” a slave. The Aitareya Brah- the following morning ere (he snii has 
mana says most of the Dasya, are sprung sufficient heat to warm the .puce, uhn h nonli. 
from Visvamitra, and Sanscrit writers applied cause it immediately to ferment,. 
the^eL Dasya to all the aborigines from the its quality of crysbillwnng into siigai. llu 
Na<4 of North Eastern Bengal, throughout cutting being made iii the afternopa, m Bengal 
Si India, to the indigenous castes of Ceylon, next morning the i.ot is lonnd bi con am, inmi 
to wit the Koli-Sarpa, Serpent Kol or snake a full-grown tree, 10 seers ol piiec, thiisceond 
races.— W.W. Huuter. See India ; M’hlecha. moruiug 4 seers, and the third moriiiiig „ 

' DASYAIJLDS, TAwaites. Several species scoi-s of juice ; the ipiaiitity exuding ajter- 
of this genus of trees occur in Ceylon, all wards is so small that no pot is Mispemlcd or 
middle-sLd trees, vi?.,D.fulvus, at Hewessee the next four days. 1 he boiling apparatus 
in the Pasdoon Corle ; D. microphyllus, in the consists of a ItoltJ 3 feet in dmnieter, 

south, hut rare : D.moonii, at Caltura near sunk about 2 feet in the gniinnl, oyer w ncl, 
Ratnapoora : and D. neriifolia, “ Gang mee,” are supported by nind arches (oui- thin e.irthcii 
Sinah common on the banks of rivers and pans ol a semi-glohnlar shape, and four inches 
streams in the warmer parts of the island, in diameter; the hoh« itself is the (iininee, 
The last is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon’s and has two aperf.ures on opposite sidi's for 

0 ^ Tfmaites feeding in the iuci nud lor th(‘ (•s<‘n|)(‘ ol f.ho 

BASYLOMA BENGALENSE and 1). smoke. The lire is lit so soon as ili(‘ jnieo is 

o*laucura, D.C. plants of Bengal. eollected and poured into the four pans, winrh 

DASYLOPUS, a genus of birds of the arc kept constantly supplied with ^r(•^h .juiee 
Plimnicopbainae, 4gen. 1 sub.gen.19sp., viz., as the water evaporates, until Ihi^ whole 

1 Dasyloplius supei'ciliosus, Cut\ 3 Phocni- produce of the niorinng is hoiiiMt down to the 
cophaus: 5 Zanclostomus : 1 Rinortha : 4 required density. A^ the cijntenis ol each 
Taccocua: 5 Centrophus. See,Birds,‘p. 475. pan become siiirutiiMitly hoihai, they aiv 

DATA, a mode of address among fuqcers. ladled out into olh(‘r oartheu pois or jar^, 
DATA,^ Sans., a giver, from da, to give, of various sizes, from 5 to 2t) s»‘i*rs ol <*on« 
DATCHANA. See Hindu. tents, according to the local custom, and in 

DATE PALM, Eng- The date tree is these tluj boil(‘d <‘xlract i'ooh, <u'y^d;dli/o«^ 
met with in almost every part of the South into a hard c.ompouml ol* granulated eugar 
of Asia: in the peninsula of India, it shoots up mid molusses, and is brought to market Im 
in every dip of ground, and it is common in sale as goor. By subsispienl proee‘M> the 
portions of the D^a, Mimensiug and ISunder. goor is (lej)rived more or le.-s of it.-, molie ‘ e.% 
bund districts. When not stunted in its and im])unti<*s. A Persian pf«‘m (‘elebraten 
growth by the extraction of its sap, it is a the date ]>a.hn and its 3fiO us(*s. A reeeni 
very handsome tree, rising to 30 or 40 feet writer has supjM)sed ilie date to be the <’onii'al 
in height, with a dense crown of leaves spread- figure, on the top <d'lh<^ thyrsus of Baeidnr% 
Ing in a hemispherical form on its summit. Tins fruit, according to Pliny, was eonst‘cr}iU‘d 
The leaves are from 10 to 15 feet long, and, to the worshij) of almost every heathen divi. 
composed of numerous leaflets or pinules about nity, and the (hitc palm is ihv sculptural t»inblent 
18 inches long, the fruit is ouly about one- of all that is <ligiiiluMl, beautiful and good, and 
fourth the size of the Arabian variety, no entered largely into tlu^ (u-nanuuilalion ot‘ 
doubt to be attributed to the neglect of its temples. Sec l)ah‘s : Phmnix. 

Improvement. In India, it is used solely for DATK-PLPM or China. l)iospyr<m knka, 
the palm juice extracted from it. The pro- DATES. 

cess of tappina; and extracting the juice goes Baitos, Fu. Khnntia, tJc'A, Hiku., 

on all; tlie year round, but in Bengal it is con- KHur.’t ir; bcs. 

tinuous from the 1st November to the 15th of Hr. 

Pebtuary. Some days previously, the lower The best dates are the fruit id’ llie Plnenix 
leaves ef the crown are stripped oflp all I’ound, dactylifera, dried in the sinu They Imve a 
and’ a' few extra leaves from the side of the shrivelled appearaiicis mu\ n> pleasant sub** 
tree intended to be tapped. On the part thus acid tasie. They are brought hi Bouihu} 
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DATUNL 


DATYA. 


from the Arabian G-ulf. The districts of 
Multiin, Dera Ghazi-Khan and MuzafFargarh, 
produce dates in Jarge quantities ‘from the P. 
sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to those of 
Arabia : they are, however, preserved, either 
by being dried or else by being boiled in oil and 
water, and then dried : when about to ripen, a 
piece of matting is put over the cluster to 
prevent the ravages of birds, &c. A gum is 
obtained from the F. sylvestris palm-tree, 
called “ huckmchil.” The date trees on Uie 
coast oF Oman form a continuous grove to 
Khorfakan, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, and the Arabs have a saying that 
a traveller may proceed the whole distance 
without ever losing their shade. Dates form 
the principal export from Oman, large quan- 
tities being taken to India, where a con- 
siderable share is consumed in making arrack. 
The middle classes of the mahomedau and 
hindu population are very partial to them. 
The best are brought from Basrah and Bah- ^ 
rein, those from Oman being classed next I 
in excellence. There are several methods of 
preserving them ; some are simply dined and 
then strung on lines : others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. Notwith- [ 
standing their great number, every tree has 
its separate owner, and disputes between the 
relations of those who die intestate, arc, 
in consequence, very frequent. — PVellsted’s 
Travels., VoL L,p, 188, Fraser^ s Journey y 
p, 74:.Burf.07i’s pilgrimage to MeccUy Vol III., 
p. 405. Powells Hand-book o f the Punjab. 

DA-THA-LWON,Burm. Moriuga ptery- 
gosperma. 

DATILES, Si>. Dates. 

DATIRA, Mahr. Ficus t’sicla, Roxb. 

DATISCA CA]V[NABINA, 

Ik’l-bir, lIiND. 

Grows in Cashmere, Kaiiawur, Nepal and 
the Plimalaya : its bark and the woody por- 
tions of the root are much esteemed in the 
Punjab for dyeing silk of a yellow colour. 
The bark also contains a bitter principle, 
like quassia. Root exported to Amritsir as 
a dye stuif. — Drs. J. L. Stewart^ M.D. 
Cleg horn, Punjab Report, KuLlu and Kan- 
gra, p, 80. CnL Cat Fw. 1 862. See Dyes. 

DATOKE — ? Grislea tomentosa. 

DATOO, a petty chief in Sumatra. 

DATTA, Tam. Dungaree. 

DATTA JAY ANTI, a hindu festival held 
in honour of a deity named Datta. 

DATTELN, Ger. Dattcri, It. Dattes, 
Pbi. Dates. 

DATTUR, Hind, Datura slramoninm. 

DATUS, Malay. A governor under a 
sultan, 

DATUNF. The root of the Croton tig- 
iinm, brought to Ajmcrc from Delhi and 


Pali ; it is a very powerful purge, much used 
in prescriptions ; one seer costs four rupees. 
— Ge?i, Med. Pop*, p, 133. 

DATURA, a genus of plants common in 
India, both wild and cultivated, the colours 
of the flowers are white, yellow, purple and 
blue. Wight figures D. fastuosa, D. metei 
and D. stramonium. 

DATURA ALBA, Biimph. 

D. moielp Boxb., Rkeede. 

Jouz-inazil, Arab. Dattiir, Tanjab. 

Bhatura, Beng., Eng. Tattur ,, 

Pa-daing-i^lioo, Burm. Velleumate, Tam. 

Sada Dhatura, Hind. Dutturamiiminetta, Tkl. 

Hiimata,Hmnii'tu,MALEAL. Telia nmati, ,, 

D. aiba (sada dhatura) and D. fastuosa 
(kala datura) similarly to D. stramonium, are 
used to stupify a person where robbery is 
intended. Bishop Heber thus notices this 
plant in his Walk in Bengal,” 

“ While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast 
Of fragrant scent and virgin wliite, 

A pearl around the locks of night.” 

DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill, Rox. 

Datura metcl, W'. 

Jouz-mazil. Arab. Rotikubung, Malay. 

Pad-daing-phu, BuUM. Kachu-bong, ,, 

ICala dhatura, Beng. Nella umata, Maleal, 
Purple thorn apple. Eng. ITmana nella umata, ,, 

Mcthcl seed. ,, Gaoz-giah, Pers. 

Downy thorn ai)plc, ,, Anhenta, Singpi. 

Lai dhatura, Hind. Katu umatc, Tam. 

Kala ,, „ Nalla ummeita, Tel. 

Dhatura, ,, Kalu uttana, ,, 

Krishna dhatura, ,, 

This is very common over both of the 
peninsulas of India. The seeds are given 
with sweetmeats to stupify, and the effects 
have been known to continue for two days, 
and still recovery take place ; cold affusion 
and strong stimulant emetics constitute the 
most effectual treatment. The vision often 
continues obscured long after the general 
recovery takes place. TFiis state is best 
remedied by blisters to the temx>lcs or nape of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given 
while the stomach is empty a much smaller 
dose may induce all the. preceding symptoms 
and prove fatal. This is well known to the 
Indian poisoners, who suit the time of admi- 
nistration according to the purpose they mean 
to serve. Both the single and doublc-ffowcrcd 
varieties of this species may be often seen 
near Burman houses, and children not knowing 
its poisonous character, sometimes cat the 
fruit, with very serious effects. Its largo 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Maha- 
deva. — Shaughnessy, Gen. Med. Top,, p. 
133. Cat. Exh. 1882. Masoyi. . 

DATYA, in hindu mythology, brahmins 
who were slain by the gods . Brahmin icide, is 
the sin of killing a Vn'ahinini. The Datya, ac^ 
cording to the hindu mythology, were brah- 
mins, and were slain by 1b(‘, gods : but were 
1 resuscitated by Sukrn, their guru, and nltack- 
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DAAVA-I-ATbll \1C. 


■DAUr-YAT. 


ed the gods in Swerga, from which the gods 
fled iu various disguises ; ludra as a peacock, 
Yamuna as a crow, Kuvera a lizard, Agni a 
pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Varuna a partridge, 
Yayu a dove, &c. Indra thus lost his heaven : 
but he afterwards slew Vitra, the datya, and 
cominitted the crime of brahminicide, foi 
which he had again to leave heaven and do 
penance. This myth seems to be an account 
of one of the ancient wars between the Arian 
brahmins and a race \yith whom they came in 
contact, or a relation of the suppression of the 
vedic naturalism. — Cole, Myth, Hind,^ p, 376. 

DAUBENTONIA PUNICEA, flowering 


plants brought from South America, grow 
■well iu a sandy loam. 

DAUCUS CAPOTA, Linn 


Istaflin-jezr, A a. 

J azar-ul-bostani, , , 
Clajiir, Dok, 

Carrot, Eng. 

Jazr, Egypt. 
i^taphulinos, Gk. 

G-ajra, Gajur, Jugur, Hind. 
Zirduk, Pees. 


Mor-miij, Panjabi. 
Pal , j 1 > 

Kacli ,, ,, 

Caiijara, Sans. 

Grill jnna, ,, 
Gajjara kclangu. 
Carrot kelaugii, ,, 
Gajjara gadda, TEii. 


Tam. 


Cultivated all over India ; & Sh, pnye 3., 
DAUGHTER, from duhitri.SANS., milking. 
DAUD-KHANI, Hind. A -white -wheal. 
DAULA, Hind. White sugav-canc, the best 


kind. 

DAULATABAI). Sec Bowlatabad. 

DAULI : at Dauli, in Cuttack, arc two 
separate local edicts, the remaining edicts 
corresponding with those at Giruar in Guja- 
rat. They are in the old Lat character, iu 
old Pali, of the third or fourth century before 
Christ, probably b. c. 306 ? Devanampiya, 
the young prince of Ougein is named “the 
beloved of the gods the king is probably the 
father of Asoka, who was regent at Ougein. 
Both edicts appoint two tupha, or colleges 
for meditation and the propitiation of heaven. 
The question of atheism in ancient buddhism 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly 
speak of this world and the world hereafter ; 
and the people are expressly commanded to 
propitiate heaven, and to “ confess and believe 
in God, who is the worthy object of obedience,” 
or more literally, Him, The Eternal, yc shall 
propitiate by prayer. — Vol. iv, p. 442, 
DAUNDAN-I-FEL, Pers. Ivory of ele- 
phant teeth : properly, Dandan, Pers., a tooth. 
DAUNICHA. See Bhunchi. 
BAUNKISTSJIL.— Cajaputi. 
BAUNLACCA, Malay. Lawsonia alba, 
Lawsonia inermis. — Henna, 


BAUPHINE BU GANGE, Cav, Plata- 
nista gaugetica. See Mammalia. 

BAXJP-YAN, a Tavoy wood, used for 
building. — Col, Frith, 

• B ATJP-YAT, In Amherst, a timber em- 
ployed for rafters ; it is a beautiful yellowish- 
white compact wood, but has a tendency to 
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split. The leaves arc used as a dye. — Captabi 
Dance. 

BAURIAN, a Tungus race dwelling on 
the Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
Avomen. Tlic secretaries of the mandarins 
who ai'e sent to this part, are ])rivilGged by 
a letter from tbo khan to select any Avoraeu 
or young girls whom they may fancy, Avhen- 
ever love prompts them. M v. Ravensteiu says 
that he frequently was present when the best- 
looking were taken awa}^ in a cai’t. vSoine men 
whose wives had been selected in this niunnor 
consider it a special favor (o liav(‘ such 
line gentlemen as brotliers-in-iaw. Others, 
though discontented are conqKdIed to conceal 
their chagrin for fear of punishment and 
disgrace. — Mavrnsfein^is p. 3(>o. 

DAUSS, in hit. 2o" 9' N., long. o3" UK., 
one and a half mile long, is a bare volcanic 
island on tlic N. side oT th(‘ Persian (iulf, — 
Uorshnrffh. 

DAVAllDARUM, Krythroxylon tereola- 
tuni. Sethi a Indica. 

J)AVA-I)ATS1, Ti:l. A'itis vinifeia. 

BAVALLIA, an elegant f<*rii, vmy plmi- 
tiful iu the neighbourhood of Maulmain, 
characterised by the fvue.tifications being in 
roundish separate spots near mnrgim 
Mnfion, 

BAVANAMII, Tkl., also Nngu-davana 
Artemisia vulgaris — A. R., iii, p, 120. 
BAVARADANOI CUKriTb Tkl. Acacia 
speeiosa. 

^ BAVARAJPUTNAM, a tai)l<-laml bound- 
ing the Ncilgherries to the iiorlh. See Ko- 
rambar. 

l)AVKRSOLABKTTA,a Peak, in P. if* 
27' N., L. 7(f 43' K. in the NtMlghm-ries, two 
miles north of Ootakamund is 8,380 ft. above 
the sea, 

DAVETI'K, SiNdU. ('arallia zevlanicin 
Wi(fhf\s lU. 

1)AVII) ELLIAS. See Ivartind. 

DAVID, king of the dews, n. v, I{t28, 
reigned 41 years, — Ihrihscn, 

BAVIK, Major, <*ommajniant at Kandy of 
the British forces that wiu'tt <h»sn‘oyt‘d on 24 fh, 
25th ami 26t.h dune 1803, he was taken 
prisoner and kept a prisonm- till bis dimth in 
1810. 

BAVOLIA, lIiNO. Kragro.stls <‘yno.-u- 
roides. 

BAVOU, Sanb. Wood or Timlan*. 

BAWA, Am, Hind., Pbuh. A elaiin. La- 
dawa, no demands, Mudda a, a claimant. Mad- 
da-alei, a defendant. 

DAWAjPkiis,, IIiKD, Medicine a-- properly 
dowa. 

BAWABAE, Duk, Krythroxylon mreolu- 
turn. 

BAWA-I-ATSIIAK, IIini/. Gentian met 
I> 28 



DAY. 


DAY. 


DAWA-I-MUBARAK, Hind. Cleroden- 
dron siphonanthus. 

DAWA-I-PECHISH, Hind. Ophelia ele- 
gans, * 

DAWALKARANDA, Sinoh. Cassia bark. 
Cinnamon. 

DAWANIYA, Singh. Grewia tilisefolia^ 
Vaht. 

DAWANUM, Tel. Southern wood. 

DA WAR, known in old times as the 
Bilad-ud-dawar,” and by the modern in- 
habitants as Zamin-i-dawar. A large province, 
contiguous to Rukhkhaj, Bust and Ghor, and 
the opening of the latter to Sijistan. Elphin- 
stone says on the right bank of the river 
Helmand lies the rich country of Zamindawar, 
which has the Parapomisan mountains on the 
north, and some hills connected with that .range 
are found within its limits. This fine country 
extends for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
the Helmand. — Elphinstone^s Cabul, p, 
122. Reinaud, Mem. sur VInde, p. 173. 

DAWARICA. See Dwarka ; Kattyawar. 
DAWATA GAHA, Singh. Carallia lu- 
cida, Roxb. 

DAWI, Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 
DAW-ISFEE, Burm. Eriola?na, Species. 
DAWODHAR. — See Porcupine. 
DAWOL KUROENDA, Singh. Cassia 
cinnamomum. 

DAWUDZYE, a tribe of Afghans. 
DAWU-GAS, Singh., Conocarpus latifolia, 
Roxb, 

DAWUL-KITRUNDU, Singh., Litsma 
zeylanica ? Nees ? 

DAWURA, Mahr. Conocarpus latifolia. — 
Roxb . 

DAWUT, invitation ; also Exorcism, prac- 
tised by maliomedans in India to command the 
presence of genii and demons, — for the protec- 
tion from evil, casting out of devils, to create 
enmities, friendships or love between people, 
to destroy or injure enemies, detect crimes. 
These are effected by philters, pulcetahs or 
lamp-charms, smoke-charms, amulets.^ — Heidtl. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of the English East 
India Company, who founded Madras in 
1639. 

DAY, Dr. Francis, a Madras medical 
officer, who wrote on the Fishes of India. In 
1865 ho published his fishes of Malabar, the 
nineteen new species described in which were 
lodged in the British Museum, 

DAY. 


The names of the days of the week are 


Yoni, Ar.\b. 
Divous, Can. 
.Din, Hind, 


R‘oz, Pers. 
Nal, Tam, 
Dinain, Tee. 
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PQqpfiSS i coIs^Eh 

From the remotest times, 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabians, 


;5;r;iS 

EhPchCO 


amongst 


tho 
Hindus, 


Greeks and the nations of northern Europe, 
there has been a hebdomadary division of the 
month. In general, the days are commenced by 
the day of the sun, followed by tho moon, and 
the five plj^ts Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
i Venus and Sal urn. 
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DAY. 


DAV% 


The following origin of the ancient names 
has been suggested in connexion with astro- 
nomical science : the planetary arrangement of 
Ptolemy was thus - Saturn ; 2, Jupiter ; 3, 
Mars ; 4, the Sun ; 5, Venus ; 6, Mercury ; 
7, the Moon ; each of these planets was 
supposed to preside, successively, over each 
hour of the 24 of each day, in the order 
above given. In this way Saturn vrould 
pi'eside over the first hour of the first day, 
Jupiter over the second hour. Mars over 
the third, the Sun over the fourth, and so 
on. Thus the sun presiding over the fourth, 
eleventh and eighteenth hours of the first 
day, w’ould pi'eside over the first houi' of the 
second day, and cany in g on the series, the 
Moon would preside over the first hour of 
the third day. Mars over the first hour of the 
fourth day, Mercury over the first hour of the 
fifth day, Jupiter over the first hour of the 
sixth day, and Venus over the first hour of 
the seventh day. Hence, the names of the 
days yet used in the leaimed professions 
throughout Europe. 

The present English names are derived 
from the Saxon : — Tiw, Wooden, Thor, and 
Friya, were deities of the pagan Saxons. 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the 
ancient Jove, and Friya was a goddess, .the 
wife of Woden. 

The hiudus, however, reckon by the light 
and dark halves of the moon which they 
designate kista (or krishna) and sakla pak- 
sham, though they, too, have a weekly ar- 
rangement. The Eajput names of the day, 
the Sooraj-war, or Adit-war, is Sunday, and 
the days of the week are from the other 
planets, Mangala is one of the oldest names 
of the hindu Mars, Kumara, to whom the 
Wodens-day of the North-men, the Mardi of 
the French, and the dies martis of the Ro- 
mans, are alike sacred. Mangala also means 
happy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol 
said to mean ‘ sad.’ Vris'^hut-'pate, is he who 
rides on the bull ; the steed or vahan of the 
Rajpoot god of war, and Sucra is a Cyclop, 
regent of the planet Venus. 

The manner of reckoning the days by the 
ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst 
that people at the present time, is, to com- 
mence the day at a certain hour of the even- 
ing, and to finish it on the next evening at 
the same hour. Thus their sabbath begins 
on the afternoon of Fi’iday, and is completed 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The Roman 
Catholic church also commences its festivals 
in the evening ; and this custom is retained 
in Britain' in some of the popular observances, 
such as the eve of St. John and Christmas 
eve-^ The English names of the days of the 
week are derived from the Saxons, who had 
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partly adopted their names from the more 
civilized nations of antiquity. The civil day 
of Britain now commences at 12 o’clock at 
midnight, 'and, lasts till tlie same hour of the 
following night. The civil <lay is distin- 
guished from the astronomical day, which 
begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
terminating at the succeeding noon. This 
mode of reckoning the day, is that insod in 
the Nautical Almauac, and it stnneiinies hnuls 
to mistakes v^itli persons not lamiliar with 
this manner of^ computation : a little consi- 
deration will obviate the *dillicuUy. Tims 
January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
time, is January 11, 3 in the morning civil 
time. In France and most of the Slates of 
Europe, as with the British, the hours are 
counted up to 12, from midnight till iK»on, 
and from noon till midnight. In parts ol* 
Italy, and of Germany, the day is Inhl to 
commence about sunset, and the hours arc- 
counted on till the next sunset. This mode 
is very inconvenient to travellers, as the noon 
of the “ Italian hours” at the summer solstice, 
is 16 o’clock, and 19 o’clock at the winter 
solstice. 

The division of the day among mahome'^ 
dans is chiefiy subservient to the stated time 
of performing their devotions, and is not 
generally very accurate. They begin their 
account at sunset, reckoning twidve hours 
from thence to sunrise, whether tlui night be 
long or short, from sunrise to sunset they 
also reckon twelve hours, and e.onse(|uen(ly a 
night hour is longer in the winter than an 
hour of the day, and in summer tin* honr^ of 
the day arc longer than those of the nig Id. 
At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of 
equal length, and then they coiin^ide. with 
those adopted by the Britisli, Fnmch and 
Germans, in commencennnd. and <luration, 
differing, of course 6 hours in enumeration, 
so that six o’clock of Britain is thidr twelve, 
seven is their one, <fec. At other p{*rioiis of 
the year, also, their six o’ekxik eoinchU’s with 
our twelve, but evciy other hour dillbrs more 
or loss from those of Britain. The- time of 
sunrise, and, consequently, the U‘ngt!t of llitj 
day, being known, the length of eu<!h lunir 
will be easily found by division, and tlu*. period 
of any given hour determined. Thm^ if the 
sun rise at 7 o’clock, tlio length of the day 
will be 10 hours (of 60 minutes each) am! 
that of each hour 50 minutes. One o’ck>ek, 
mahomedan reckoning, will then be at 50 
minutes after 7, two o’clock 40 mitiutes after 
8, and three o’clock will bo half-past % and 
so on of the others. When the sun rises at 
5 o’clock, the first three hours of the day will 
bo completed, severally, at ten minutes after 
six, twenty minutes after seven, and half-pn^t 
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eight. In every case six o’clock arrives 
exactly at mid-day, which, in India, is called 

do pahar or the second watch.” Mahome- 
dans in India, also, reckon part of a day for 
the whole ; thus what they mean by three 
days, is the day on which an event hap- 
pens and the two following. The maho- 
medaus reckon the sidereal day, in their time, 
from sunset to sunset, differing thus from the 
European civil day, midnight to midnight, or, 
solar day, midday to midday. 

Though the Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, given the names of 
Scandinavian deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Friga, to four days of the week, — most of the 
northern nations have preserved the Latin 
names as in 

French — Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi. 
Spanish — Martes, Miercoles, Juenes, Viernes. 
Italian — Martedi,Mercoledi,Giovedi,Venerdi, 
while for Saturday they have taken the Sab- 
batical word. — Tod's Rajasthafi^ VoL pp, 
232 a7id 595. Fowring’s Siam. 

DAYAK is the name given to all the wild 
tribes of Sumatra and'Celebes, but is parti- 
cularly applied to those of Borneo where they 
are most numerous, some are wild savages but 
others have fixed habitations, large barrack- 
like huts, couiaining many families. They 
are ignorant of any written character. In 
their wars they clothe in prepared skins, their 
arms are the sword and spear and blowpipe. 
The Kay an Dayak are idol worshippers, keep 
their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DAYAL BIRD. See Robin. 

DAYAMUR, a magnificent ]>eak in the 
Bara Lacha or Western Himalaya, visible 
from Ramnagur in the Punjab. 

DAYG, a large, or Dayg-cha, a small 
copper caldron ; from the Arabic degh and 
degh-clia. 

DAY-LILIES, the genus Hcmerocallis. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South Eastern Asia are variously disposed of. 
Guo of the most ancient of the races, the 
Parsee or Guebre, the followers of Zertusht or 
Zoroaster, expose their-dead bodies on iron bars 
over a deep well enclosed in a circular tower. 
The biuldhist Tibetans allow the dead to be 
dragged in an unseemly manner to a distance 
and then exposed. The dead of the buddhist 
Burmese, of rank, particularly of the religious 
plioongee, is laid in honey for a year, and then 
conveyed, seemingly with much rejoicing, to the 
burning place and burned amidst fire-works. 
The Chinese I’evere the dead and make pil- 
grimages to their ancestors’ gi'aves* Their 
dead are placed in coffins made of great logs of 
wood and lodged in chambers above ground 


in the manner of the ancient Jews. Some of 
these log coffins are valuable, and it is usual for 
the rich Chinese to keep their coffins ready for 
their own use. The Saiva hiudu, the J angam 
or Lingadari, the pariah or outcast races and 
the five artizan classes of India, all inter their 
dead with their faces to the north. The 
artizan dead are seated facing the north. The 
vaishnava liindu who die of ordinary diseases 
are burned on a funeral pyre, and it was 
Dot unusual amongst the burning classes of the 
Rajputs and hindus of the Mahratta country 
and northern India, for their widows to place 
themselves alive alongside the bodies of their 
deceased husbands. Amongst the Balinese, 
the widow and slaves of the deceased great are 
burned along with the deceased. But with the 
vaishnava hindu, unmarried persons or such 
as have died of small-pox or cholera are 
burned, and their ashes thrown into water. 
The mahomedau dead are all buided, and visits 
are paid to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
desci’ibes the practice of the Balonda of S. 
Africa to be, to abandon the spot where a 
favorite wife has died. — Livingsto^ie Travels. 
See Burial. 

DEAD vSEA, called now Balir-ul-Lot, or the 
Sea of Lot, is the largest lake in Palestine, being 
40 miles long with an average breadth of 9 
miles and at places 200 fathoiUvS deep. It occu- 
pies the valley of Siddim, iu which were the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad mar, Zeboim 
and Zoar, which sunk by some convulsion of 
nature. The Dead Sea has been known by 
several names. It is called the Sea of 
the Plain, Deut., iii. 17 ; the Salt Sea, in 
Dent., iii. 17 ,* Josh., xv. 5 ; from the ex- 
tremely salt and bitter taste of its waters, 
which hold two lbs. of salt in a gallon, and 
the East Sea iu Ezek., xlvii. 18 ; Joel, ii. 20, 
fj-om its position with respect to the Juclseau 
mountains. Josephus and the Roman writers 
call it the Lake Asphaliites, from the abund- 
ance of the bitumen found iu it. The more 
familiar name, the Dead Sea, is in allusion to 
the ancient tradition, erroneously but genei"- 
ally received, that no animal could exist in its 
salt and hydrosulphuric waters. It is 1,300 
feet below the general sea level, and 4,000 feet 
below Jerusalem, but the general slope of the 
intervening district is so regular that from the 
spires of the city and the Mount of Olives, 
one can look down directly upon its waters. — 
Taylor Saracen^ p. 63 ; Maury's Physical 
Geography, p. 186; Rohertso^i's Travels, 
Palestine and Syo^ia, VoL i, pp. 61, 68. 
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Dceler. Dan. 

Deelen, DUT. 

Deal boards. Enq. 
Sawn wood. ,, 
Planches minces. Pa. 
Dielen. Oer. 


Tavolc. It. 
Plane. ,, 
Tarcice. Pol. 
DosM. Bus, 
Tiljor» Sw. 
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Thin fir planks much used in carpentry, 
foi'med by sawing the trunk of a fir tree loiigi- 
tudlually. — FmdJmer^ Me Culloch . 

DEE ABA, OR DEWARA, Hind. Allu- 
vial soil, or an island formed in the bed of a 
river, — Elliot. 

DEA-PHUL, Beng. Artocarpus lakoo- 
cha. — Roxh. 

DEAB-KA-TEL, Hind. Cedar tree oil. 

DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, the Acheron- 
tia sa tanas of Ceylon. See Acheron tia. Insects. 

DEB, Ben., Urya.. A cognomen appro- 
priate to brahmans, as Chandradeb. 

DEB AL, a part of Sind, famous in ancient 
times, but site now unknown : supposed by 
Barnes and Burton, to be the modern Tatta. 
Tatta is still styled Debal or Dewal (temple), 
by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphin- 
stone and M. Reinaud point to Karachi, and 
Dr. Burnes and Mr. Crow indicate a site 
between Karachi and Tatta, Mr. Thomas 
gives Karachi as the ancient Debal. The 
temple was probably on the promontory now 
occupied by Fort Manora, and was occupied 
by a pirate tribe called Tangamura . — Elliotts 
Hist, of India. 

DEBANSHAB, Pers. Ocymum basilicum. 

DE BARROS and DE CONTO, two 
Portuguese writers who, in concert, gave a 
history of the Portuguese in Asia. Joao de 
Barros held at Lisbon the office of Custodian 
of the records of India. He was a contem- 
poi'ary of Albuquerque and died in 1 570. He 
published three decades, his fourth being 
posthumous, but in these he celebrated the 
achievements of Albuquerque, to whom he 
stood in the same relation as Orme, the Eng- 
lish historian does to, the English conqueror 
Clive. His companion writer was Diego de 
Conto, and their book was entitled Da Aria 
dos Feitos que as Portuguezes fozeram no 
descubrimento e eonquista das terras e mares 
doOrieute, Lisbon, 1778. DeBarros was born 
iuA.D. 1496 and died in 1570. The first 
decade of his work was published in 1552 ; 
the second in 1853 ; the third in 1563, and 
the fourth after his death in 1777-8.— Tew- 
nent, Bikmore. 

DEBDAREE, Beng., Hind. Guatteria 
iongifolia. Mast ti'ee. 

DEB-DHAKYA — Sorghum vulgare. 

DEBBT, the dance of the Arabs, resem- 
bles in some respects that of the Albanians, 
and those who perform in it are scarcely less 
vehement in their gestures, or less extrava- 
gant in their excitement, than those wild 
mountaineers. They form circle, holding one 
pother by the hand, and moving slowly 
l^nd at first, go through a shuffling step 
|»h their feet, twisting their bodies into 
Rrious attitudes. As the music quickens 


their movements are more active ; they stamip 
with their feet, yell their war cry, and jump 
as they hurry round the musicians. The 
motions of the women are pot withont grace ; 
but, as they wrap themselves in their (toarso 
cloaks before they join in the dance, tlieir 
forms, which the simple Arab shirt so well 
displays, are entirely concealed. — Layard 
Nineveh^ pp. 119, 120. Ba7'07i de Baders 

Travels. 

DE BODE. See Baron do Bode. 

DEB-RAJAH, the temporal ruler of Uio 
Bhot, from Deo the deity. 

DEBRA TABOR, a town in Amhnra in 
Abyssinia, formerly a small village. It. was 
afterwards a place of considerable size, and 
the residence of the emperor Theodore, 

DEBUL. SeeDabul. Debal. 

DEBURAH, Heb. In the ScripturiNS arc 
sevei'al Hebrew words which in the English 
version have been translatial, fly, viz., Orel), 
Zebuh, DeburralijTsira, Sa.ral>in'), BakjCinnlm. 
The Orov or Orob, Heb., a swarm or assem- 
blage, is translated in Ps. cv. 31, swarms of 
flies, but Exod. viii. 31, also Ps. Ixxviii. 45, 
is supposed to allude to nui.^ipiito. 'Dm 
Hebrew Zouon, of Kcc. x. 1 and Is. viiL 
18, is not known. Flies are nndt)uhtedly very 
troublesome at some seasons in tropical Asia, 
but an infusion of (puissia sweetened with 
sugai', on a plate destroys tlann. vSeii Fiv. 

DECAISNE. Messrs. Cumb(‘.s>.tMh>s “ami 
Decaisue, issued a volume on some of the 
plants of Jacquemont’s voyage. 

DECAISNEA, a very vmuarkabh^ phmt, 
which Dr, Hooker saw in (lower In the Laclnm 
valley and is called Loodooma’’ by the Bho- 
teea, and “Noraorchi” by the Li^udia. It gvt*w 
on the ridge near Tumiootig and the Hyot val- 
ley at 7,000 feet ; it bears a yellow fruit like 
short cucumbers, full of a soft, swi^et, milky 
pulp, and large black semis ; it belongs to a 
new genus, allied to StamUonia^ of whhdi two 
Himalayan kinds produce similar, but less 
agreeable edible fruits the Kolc-poP’ of the 
Lepcha. — Hooker Hitn.Jour.^ Vo!, ii, p. I9H. 

DeCANDOLLE, author of Prodromus 
Systematis Natur. Vegotabil ium. 

DECAPODA MACRO URA, a division of 
the Crustacean. See Crangonidie, Crustacenu 
Shrimps. 

DECASCHISTIA CROTONI FOLIA, 
syn. Givardinia leschcuaultiana, <jxhll>}ted 
by Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, appears to yield a good fibre. 

DECCAN, a gi'eat table land, sonlh of the 
Nerbuddah rivei*. The name is derived from 
a Sanscrit woixl, meaning the right hami, and, 
metaphorically, the south, because a hindu 
when facing the cast, has this region on his 
right. The boundaries of the Decumn tei’ri- 
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toiy have never been fixed authoritatively, 
but the countries in the Peninsula have been 
distinguished by this name from the earliest 
times. The tei’m signifies the south ; as 
Poorub does the ea‘st, when applied to Bengal 
and its dependencies. But, at the present day, 
the term is generally applied to the Hyder- 
abad and Dowlatabad provinces lying between 
Berar and the Kistnah, and from the Syhadri 
or western ghauts, eastwards to Telinganah. 
The British in northern India, however, make 
the Deccan more extensive and regard it as 
including all the southern table-land, sup- 
ported as it were by a triangle formed by 
the Sautpoora or sub-Vindhya on the N., 
the Syhadri or western ghauts on the west 
and the eastern ghauts on the E. ; the Saut- 
poora range constituting the base of the 
triangle. The length, from the Sautpoora range 
to Salem, is about 700 miles ; breadth from 
Mahabaleshwar to Sirgoojah about 700 miles. 
But if Choota-Nagpore be considered as part 
of this great table-land, it may be said to 
extend nearly 250 miles farther in a north- 
easterly direction, or about 950 miles in all. 
Its highest parts are those nearest the W. 
ghauts, and in the centre of Mysore. Maha- 
baleshwar in L. 18® N., and L. 73® 45 ‘ east 
is 4,700 ft. The source of Kistnah, 4,500 
ft. Source of Godavery, 3,000 ft. Poona, 
1,823 ft. Source of Maujera, 3,019 ft., 
and the rivers rising in ravines between spurs 
of the W. ghauts, wind their way through 
E. ghauts across the Deccan, the slope being 
in that direction. Plains of Nagpore, 1,000 
ft. slope to S. E. drained by Wein-Gunga, 
which falls into the Godaveiy. Hyderabad, 
is 1,800 ft. Secunderabad, in L. 17® 26', 
N. L. 78“ 33' ; E. is 1,837 ft. Beder, in L. 
17“ 53', L. 77“ 36' ; E. is 2,359 ft. From 
the Weill- Guuga the surface rises towards 
N. E., where Rypoor, 21® 12', 81“ 40', is 
1,747 ft. Source of Mahauuddy, 2,111 ft. ; 
and Konkar, 20“ 16', 8P 33', 1,953 ft. 

Nundydroog, highest in Mysore, 4,856 ft. ; 
slope from hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, 
3,000 ft. ; E. to plains of Carnatic-Chittoor, 
1,100 ft. ; N. to plains of Gooty, 1,182 ft. ; 
and those of Bellaiy plains, 1,600 ft. Gooty 
plains 1,182 ft. ; Cuddapah town, 507 ft. ; 
and E. part of Cuddapah district 450 ft. 
Hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up 
by prodigious out-bursts, of platonic and trap- 
peaii rocks, occupy by far the greater portion 
of the superficies of Southern India. The 
central part of the Deccan is composed of 
waving downs, which, at one time, present 
for miles a sheet of green harvests, but in the 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, 
without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy 
sameness. Colonel Sykes has described the 
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great volcanic outburst of green-stone rock 
which covers all Berar from the Nerbuddah to 
Bombay and southwards through Nirmul to 
Naldroog through many thousand square miles. 
Between Naldroog and Beder and for a 
hundred miles to its north and south are great 
hills of laterite. The area covered by Deccan 
trap, in the peninsula of India cannot be 
little less than 200,000 square miles. Ex- 
cept the hollow of the Loonar lake there 
is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
region : twenty miles to-tlie east of Nirmul, 
and a few miles south of the mountains, 
hornblende slate occurs, resting on granite 
and quartz rock. The countries through 
which the Gutpurba and the Malpurba run, 
and the lower course of the Kistnah, Bheema 
and Tumbudra and all about Kalladgee, 
Kurnool and Cuddapah are formed of strata 
of limestone and clay slate, the granitic 
platform of the Deccan, which intervenes 
between the Kistnah and the Godaveiy, inter- 
sected by numerous green-stone dykes (some- 
times of green-stone porphyry), having for 
the greater part a direction from S. by E. to 
N. by W., and not very difierent from that of 
several of the ranges of basaltic mountains to 
the north. The seaward face of the table-land 
towards the W., though abrupt, is not preci- 
pitous, but consists of a succession of terraces 
or steps. On the Coromandel side the slope to 
the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial depo- 
sits borne down from the higher portions of 
the table-land. The inhabitants of this great 
region are nations speaking Gondi, Mahratta, 
Telugu and Cauarese, and for 120 miles north 
west from the town of Sadasheepet running on 
through Beder and Dangapuva these three 
languages join, and the villages ai'e styled si- 
bhasha-basti, three-tougue-towns. The British 
rule over the Ceded Districts of Bellaiy, Cud- 
dapah, Kurnool, the southern Mahratta coun- 
try, and part of ancient Dowlatabad, they 
have assigned to them all Berar, and their 
officers rule over Mysore ; the Nizam holds 
Hyderabad and a few small chiefs rule near 
the Kistnah river. It was not till a. d. 1471, 
that the mahomedans of the Deccan extended 
their arras to the Northern Circars. At this 
time the Oria rajah of what is now the Ganjam 
country, died without issue, and his adopted 
son Mungul Roy, and his cousin Humner (?) 
became competitors for the succession. During 
Mahmoud’s time l(in 1512), the Bahminee 
dynasty was dismembered, and five Deccanee 
kingdoms set up. The country now known 
as “The Northern Circars,” fell under the 
dominion of the Kutub Shaheo state, whose 
capital was Golcondah near Hyderabad. That 
portion south of the Godavery became tribu- 
tary without difficulty. Wistna Doe or Gaji- 
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putty, a powerful prince of Oritssa, who ruled 
in Kajalimundry and Chicacole, withheld sub- 
mission, and it was not till a. d. ]571j that 
his pretensions were lowered. The Northern 
Circars was occupied by the British in 1766. 
The central outburst of granitic rocks in the 
peninsula can be traced from north of the 
Godavery, in latitude 19° north, through 
Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceylon, these rocks and the green-stone form 
the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay, slate, 
mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- 
stones and limestones with fossils of a post- 
oolite age being the stratified rocks. The 
greenstone is supposed by some observers to 
decompose into a deep black earth, light 
when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun 
in the hot season, but forming a tough, deep, 
tenacious soil in the rains, rendering marching 
almost, if not wholly impracticable. It is 
called “regur” in the Dekhan, and is the 
cotton soir' of Europeans, by many of whom 
it is regarded as indicating an unhealthy 
locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose into 
a red sandy soil, which is generally hard, 
and as it allows a rapid percolation of water 
and quickly dries, it is less fertile, but is 
considered more favorable to healtli. It may 
be doubted, however, if there be any facts 
to prove that the one soil is more fiwoi'able 
to health than the other. — Elliot, AnnL Ind. 
Adm,, VoL xi, p, 243. RennelVs Memoir. 
See India, Sykes. 

DECIUS. Ephesus, the chief town of 
Ionia, in AsiaMinor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, 
was famous for its temple of Dianaand amongst 
the mahomedans of the east, its story of the 
seven sleepers is continued, through the Koran. 
When the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths concealed them- 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked 
up with stones. They immediately fell iuto 
a deep slumber, which lasted for 187 years. 
At last the slaves of Adolius, removed some of 
the stones for building materials, on which the 
seven sleepers were aroused, and despatched 
Jamblichus, one of their number, to the city, 
to procure food, on which the altered appear- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he 
presented to the baker, and his long beard 
led to a discovery of the marvellous adventure. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy aud magis- 
trates visited the cavern, and after conversing 
■with the somnambulists, they quietly expired. 
James, a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, 
devotes a homily to its praise ; aud the seven 
sleepers are found in the Roman, Abyssinian 
and Russian calendars. Mahomed introduced 
the tale in his Koran, as the companions of the 
cave, and says God caused them to turn over 
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occasionally from right to left to ])rescrv(i their 
health. — Mil//er’s >Seveu C/nirchcs oj' Asia, 
p, 171. Sale's Koran, p. 219. 

DECKANI HEMP, Eng. Hibiscus can- 
nabiiius. SecAmbari. 

DECOITS are gangs associated Ibr the 
purpose of plunder, who assemble by night, 
fall on an unsuspecting village, aud kill those 
who offer resistance. — Elphinstonc's History 
of India, p. 377. 

DE CONTO. Diego Do Conto, who died 
at Goa in 1616, brought down to his own 
time, the history of the Portngnes<^ in India, 
commenced by De Barros. See Do Banos. 

DEDES, Jav. Civet. Musk. 

DEDHAN or Devdhan, BEN(f. Andropo- 
gon saccharatum. 

DEDH, a race in Cutch, who anj tanners, 
aud who speak a dialect of the Chit eld. Tlie 
word seems a modification of tlui term 
See Kach. 

DEEB-KANCHUiM, Beng. Bauhinia 
purpurea. 

DEECITIT, lIiNM). A brahman trib{‘, also 
a rajput tribe in Benares, Azimgliur ami 
Gazipnr. 

DEED, Pers. a mahonuMlan sn li wor- 
ship, the viewing or beholding of tin* deity, 
pointed out by the moorshid or teaclnu\ 

DEEGA, a form of marriage annmgst the 
polyaudrist Kandya,i)s in Ceylon, in which the 
wife dwells in her husbamrs honMa 

DEEH, lIiNu. of Benares, n deserted vil- 
lage. 

DEEPEN, But. Deals. 

DEEM ROUT, Hind. A Pal of tlieM(nvati 
race, who have twelvi^ se(U.ioiis or Pal. 

DEEN, Aiun, Hind., Pkks,, is applied i>y 
mahomedans to their own mahomi‘dau reli- 
gion. They soniet.im(*s call it Din-bbdaim 
the Faith of Salvation, 'rim arahi<» {<»nn 
mazliab relates to the sectarian part of tlat 
Deem Thus a mahonuHlan is of tin* l)in-i- 
Lslam, but of tlu* shiah or suuni mar.hah. 
Deen is every wlier(Mis<*d as the mahomedan 
war-cry, Deen ! Deim ! for the faith ! for the 
faith ! The principh».s of the konui generally, 
but in particvalar (he WU in ehapt(*r 
wliich inculcates war against noiDmaho- 
medans, mid death in the <‘ontcst a< (h(» 
surest passport to heaven, have esiuhlihlied 
amongst nuihonuMlans an intiman* eoniM*x,ion 
between the spiritual aspiration and poiitli»ul 
convictions. llami-ud-Diu, Defemler of tin* 
Faith, 

DEENAB, a Persian coin, hi Iliinltmstan 
equivalent in value to two and u half rupf*es. 

DEEP, Peks. A bear. 

DEEPDAN OR DXPDAN, limn* In K. 
Oudh and Benares is land assignod to bmliniins 
on the banks of rivers to deprecate riyt‘r 
3 U 
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encroachment. The word is derived from 
Deep,” Hind., an island, and Dan., Hind., a 
gift . — Elliot 

DEEP-DAN, Hind., derived from deepa, a 
lamp, is applied to a hindii ceremonj observ- 
ed for ten days after the decease of a re- 
lative. It consists in suspending from a 
pipul, or some other, tree, a lamp, for the 
purpose of lighting the departed spirit on the 
dark road to Jumpooree or Yamapuri, the 
abode of Yama. This place is declared in the 
sacred books to be the general rendezvous of 
the departed from all parts of the world from 
which the}'" proceed in a body with a proper 
guard, composed of the servants of Yama 
(Pluto) to Dliarmapuri. — As^ Mes., VoL x, 
p. 145 — Elliot 

DEEPIKA, Sans. A light. 

DEER, Eng. A general term used by the 
British in India to designate several bovine 
animals, distinguishing them as the barking- 
deer, hog-deer, rib-faced-deer, sambur and 
spotted deer. There are, however, frequent 
mingUngs of names, as there are a variety of 
scientific and vernacular synonyms. These 
animals are all eagerly pursued as game by 
Europeans who often refer to scientific men 
for their true names. 

Giaiia of Tibet, Nepaul and Saul forests, 
is the Cervus \Yallichii of Cuvier. 
Barah-Siftha, or Buraiya of Bengal, Eastern 
and Northern skirts of India, is the Rucer- 
vus Duvaucelli of Cuvier. 

Sung- 7 iai or Sungraee, of Munipore and Malay 
Peninsula, is the Panolia acuticornis and 
P. Eldii of Gray ; the Cervus or Rusa 
frontalis of McClelland, and the Cervus 
Eldii of the Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. 

Sambxir of the Mahrattas ; Sanibara^ Sanscrit, 
an iuliahitaut of the Deccan, Southern 
* Mahratta country, of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Banka, is the Rusa equina, of Cuvier and 
G-ray ; the Cervus equiuus of Cuvier, the 
Cervus or Rusa hippelaphus of Elliot, 
Rusa etam or' Rusa Kumbang of the inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra. 

Samber of Hodgson, a dweller in the forests 
of (northern) India, is the Rusa hippela- 
phus of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus 
hippelaphus of Gi'ay. 

Jdrai or Jerrotv of the great forests of India 
and of Ceylon is the Rusa aristotelis of 
Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus aristotelis of 
Cuvier. 

The Spotted deer Chitra, Sanscrit; and Chit- 
tal, Hindi, of Continental India and Southern 
Mahratta country and of the Malayan penin- 
.sula, is the Axis maculata of Gray, the 
Cervus axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

The Hog deer of Continental India and Assam 
wliich is called by the vernacular names 


‘‘Para,” “Khar,” “Laghuna,” and “ Sugo- 
ria,” is the Hyelaplms porcinus of Sundeval ; 
the Cervus porcinus Zimmerm and the Axis 
(Cervus) niger, Dr. Buch. Ham. 

The Mu7Ujak of the Sundauese, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra which is found in Banka, Borneo, 
Java and Sumatra, is the Cervulus vaginalis 
Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjak of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barkmg deer of Europeans, which is the 
Rib-faced deer of Pennant, and which dwells 
in the plains of India, is the “Baiker” or 
“ Bekra” of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot : the “ Ratwa” and 
“ Kaker” of the Indian Continent of 
Hodgson, Cervus munljak of Sykes, Stylo- 
cerus Ratwa of Hodgsou. 

Faddy-Field deer of Ceylon is Axis oryzus 
of Kelaart. 

DEERGA KARAVALLI, Sans. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

DEERGA VARTAKA, Sans. Brinjal. 
DEER-SKINS. See Leather. 

DEES and GOEY are rivers near Sindwali 
in Holkar’s territory. 

DEES A, a town and military station in 
Guzerat ; about 350 feet in height above the 
sea : its rainfall is 12 and 14 inches, and the 
thermometer ranges from 50* to 110“. It is 
surrounded by a desert of sand. 

DE EWARGIRI, Hind. Tapestry, or cloth 
for adorning a wall. 

DEEYAPARA, Singh. Wormia trique- 
tra, Eottl. 

DEG, Hind. A large copper cauldron or 
globular vessel, a cooking pot, Deg-cha, a 
small pot. 

DEGAR, Hind. Ficus oppositifolsa. 
DEGCHA, Hind. A pot. 

DEGOT : Smola : shitkaja, Rtjs. Tar. 

DEH, Pex^. a village : hence Dehgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a 
village. — Wils, 

DEHA, Sans., from dih, to collect or 
increase. 

DEHAR, a I'iver near Tootagong in Gow- 
hatty. 

DeHAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Fiott 
dePIavilland, eldest son of Sir Peter deHavil- 
land of Guernsey, was bom in 1776 ; he 
received a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Madras Engineers at the age of 16 ; was 
present at the taking of Seringapatam and 
I'eceived 5,000 Rupees prize money ; was 
taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released ; joined and remained with his 
corps till 1812 ; then retired to Guernsey and 
built Jerbourg baiTacks ; returned to Madras, 
where ho planned and constructed the Mount 
Road, built St. George’s C^hurch now the 
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Cathedral ; also St. Andrew’s Church, or the 
Scotch Kirk, which was long considered the 
perfection of architecture in Madras, and of 
which the steeple is still the tallest piece of 
masonry 'and its dome the finest in Madras* 
When the affairs of the Military Fund were 
in confusion, he was called upon to set them 
right, which he did very satisfactorily. He 
retired from India finally in 1825, and up to 
within 10 yeai’s of his death, lived a most 
active and useful life in his native island, he 
died at his seat, DeBeauvoir the Baaquettes. 
By his first wife Martha deSaumarez, Col. 
deHavilland had three sons and two daughters. 
His first wife’s body was the first to be interred 
in St. George’s Church burial ground. 

D EH GOP A, a corruption of Sanscrit words 
signifying relic-receptacle, and by some sup- 
posed to be the source of the word Pagoda, 
It is also known by the Sanscrit word 
“ chaitya.” Dehgopa is a buddhist shrine 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic, but 
by some they are supposed to be shrines built 
over the remains of persons of the buddhist faith 
and consecrated to their saints. — Frmsep^s 
J ntiquities by Thomas^ p. 1 54. 

DEHI, SmG. Limes. 

DEH KAN I , Pers. A villager or cultivator. 
DEHLA, Hind. Capparis aphylla ; also 
Vitis Indica. 

DEHRA, Hind. A tent,’ and, amongst the 
Afghan, an encampment ; also a town as Dehra- 
Ismael Khan, Behra Faiteh Khan. 

DEHRA DOON, is situated in latitude 
30° 18' north, and in longitude 78° east ; it is 
about 60 miles in length from east to west ; 
and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It is 
bounded on the south by the Sewalik range 
of hills, and on the north by the Himalaya 
proper, which are here nearly 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the west it is open to 
the river Jumna, and on thb east to the 
Ganges, the distance between these rivers 
being about 60 miles. Its average height is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
cut off from the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna by the Sewalik hills. It has been 
largely occupied with tea plantations, and 
many Europeans reside in the town of Dehra. 
Dehra, used here, seems a corruption of Darrah 
or Tarrai, a valley, or amongst the Maharattas 
therri” as Bheema therri, Scena therri* 
DEHRA GHAZI-KHAN. The town of 
Dehra Ghazec-Khan on the Upper Indus is 
a manufacturing place, and it leads to the com- 
mercial towns of Mooltau and Bhawulporc, 
which adjoin it, and now furnish many articles 
for the Cabul market. It is about equidistant 
from Umritsur and the opulent town of 
Shikarpoor in Sind. There is, near, another 
position, which at first sight appears the most 
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favorable of all the towns on the Indus, 
Mittuncote ; viz. at the confluence of the Indus, 
with the five rivers of the Punjab, about 
two miles from the Indus on an elevated spot, 
but the country around is fiooded by the 
inundation, and either under water or a marsh 
for half the year, when it is both hot and 
sickly. Mittun is a small town with a popula- 
tion of about 4,000 souls. 

DHERA-ISMAEL KHAN, has an advan- 
tageous position, and is, besides the market 
town of the Lohanee merchants. It is a small 
place and subject to alteration from the inunda- 
tions of the river, which a few years ago swept 
away the entire town. It is nearer to the great 
commercial city of Umritsur than any of the 
other places on the Indus, and lies on the road 
between it and Cabul. 'This tract, however, 
is not much frequented, except in the cxteiiaivo 
export of the native fabrics of Jnng and 
Meengana, which consist of coarse white (dotli, 
European goods are not in general sent by 
this road ; for the merchant besides avoiding 
the desert tract between the Jelum and 
Indus, derives the supply of goods for Cabul 
and Toorkistan from marts below Uinrit,snr. 
Dehra-lsmael Khan covers the road from that 
city and must yet be considered one of the 
most eligible sites on the Indus. Bengal As. 
Trans. VoL viii., p, 250. — Papers^ East 
hidia^ Cabul and Affghanistan^ pp» 103, 
104, 105. 

DERAJAT, Arabic, plural of Dehra, tlm 
country on the right bank of the Indus, below 
the Salt Range and to the point where that 
river is joined by the waters of the Punjab. 
It is so designated from tlic two principal 
towns, Dehra Gliazec-Klian and Dehra- Ismael 
Khan. The lower part bears the local name 
of Sind from bordering on tlnj Imlus, and 
upper that of Daman from its bordiTingon the 
Suliman mountains. Tlu^ <!onntry is ilnt ami 
in many places fertile, hut to tlm weshvard of 
the river there are no Derajal is 

about two-thirds of the narrow strip of land, 
which lies between the Indus and th<‘ Suliman 
mountains, and extends from the hills and 
valleys of the Kolmt district to rhe Sind 
frontier. A thin fringe of cultivation and 
jungle extends along the hank of tljo. grout 
river, and terminates us you advance into the 
interior, in a flat desert country wlmro n pre- 
carious supply of water from the hills uflords 
a poor cultivation in the vicinity of the thinly- 
scattered villages. Lower down, the hill 
streams become smaller, and tint us|u*ct 
desolation still greater, so that for miles not a 
human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench tin* thirst pro- 
duced by these scorching plains. The Putimn 
and Raluch tribes who inimbit the hilh, have 
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the same attachments to their chiefs, internal 
hereditary feuds, dislike to combination and 
predatory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial 
bearing and love of independence* The 
scarcity of water limits cultivation, and their 
wealth consists in their herds which find a 
scanty pasturage at the foot of the hills ; 
amongst the mountains occur a few fertile 
patches : the country being traversed by 
footpaths known only to themselves, the hill 
tribes were accustomed to issue from it in 
raids on their wealthier neighbours in the 
plains, hurrying their cattle and retreating in 
safety to their impracticable mountains. To 
stop this, in the beginning of 1857, after one 
of such inroads, the Punjab Government sent 
an expedition to reduce the Bozdars, from 
amongst the troops of the Punjab Irregular 
Force, and names known to fame, in the In- 
dian mutinies, Chamberlain, Coke, Nicholson, 
Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, 
were all trained in this school of warfare, in- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. 
The hills are inhabited by predatory Pathan 
and Belooch tribes, who cultivate little fertile 
patches, called kachee, lying within the moun- 
tains. The tribes, from north to south, of 
the Derajat frontier come in the following 
order : — 


Pathan Tribes... 

Beloochee 

Pathan 

Belooch Tribes... 


f Ahmedaye, 

I Othmanze, 

J Miihsood, 
j Bnttixnee. 

1 Sheorance, 

XJsteranah or Oosteranee. 
. . Kusseranee. 

.. Khetran. 

' Bozdar. 

Loond. 

Khosah. 

Lugharce. 

Goorchaiiee. 

hluzaree. 


^Wuzeerec, 


The Muhsood Waziri have three large divi- 
sions. A Beluch contingent was maintained 
for the defence of the Derajat frontier and the 
Beluch chiefs wore held responsible for its 
passes. {3IedUifs year's Campaigning^ pp. 
1 to 21.) The Bozdar are a border ti'ibe 
with about 2,500 fighting men, west of the 
Derajat. They dwell in the hills opposite 
Mungrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra 
Ghazi Khan, and were given to make trou- 
blesome inroads on the plains. After a series 
of such, a force was sent against them in 
March 1857 through the Mahvi and Mun- 
grota passes, and, after seeing their green 
crops destroyed, and seeing the Oosterani, a 
small but warlike tribe, join the British, one 
morning the Bozdar chiefs rode into the Bri- 
tish camp and sued for peace. They were 
re<*.civcd in solemn Durbar, and “ for every 


man they had slain in their forays 125 Rupees 
were paid, and 50 Rupees for every wounded 
man, this being the regular price of blood in 
the hills.” A few months afterwards, they 
furnished a contingent to protect the frontier, 
when the troops were sent to quell the 
mutiny. This Beluch tribe occupy the moun- 
tains and the low country, and have the 
following sections, Seharni, Suwarni, Gula- 
manni, Jelalani, Chandiah and Shahani. From 
the Kusranee limits the hills of the Bozdar 
tribe extend along the British Frontier for 
about 15 or 20 miles. The range is inter- 
sected by some nine passes leading into the 
plains, the chief which is the Sungurh Pass, 
through which there is considerable traffic 
with Candahar and the Punjab. Opposite 
these hills lies the Sungurh low-land (form- 
ing the upper portion of the Dehra-Ghazee 
Khan district and cultivated by several 
peaceful tribes) and very much at the mercy 
of the Bozdar. There is only one Bozdar 
village in the plains, but there is much scat- 
tered cultivation belonging to the tribe. 
Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs live 
in the hills. They can muster 3,000 or 4,000 
fighting men, some portion of whom are 
horsemen. They were probably the most 
formidable robbers in this part of the fron- 
tier. Under the Sikh regime they I'epeatedly 
carried fire and sword into the Dehra-Ghazee 
Khan district. The Dehra Ismail Khan district 
formed one of the governments of the Doora- 
nee rulers. When Elphinstone passed through 
the town in 1803, within a hundred yards of 
the Indus, it was enclosed by a large wood of 
date trees. It had a ruinous wall of unburn- 
ed bi'icks, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference. The inhabitants were chiefly Be- 
loochee, with some Afghans and Hindoos : 
but the country people were Beloche and 
Jut, resembling those on the opposite bank 
of the Indus. The Dehra-Ismael district is 
divided into two halves by a range of hills 
running at nearly right angles from the Sulee- 
manee range to the Indus. The passage from 
one part of the district to the other is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulezye passes which in- 
tersect the range. Above the passes there 
is the valley of Bunnoo occupied by the 
Butmoo Wiizeeree. The Bunnoochee them- 
selves were a vicious race. They cultivate 
with some industry ; and are well affected 
to the government. Below the valley, and’ 
immediately above the range is Murwut. The' 
Murwutee are a fine race of striking appear- 
ance, loyal to the British, and both willing 
and able to check the depredations of their 
hill neighbours. In Murwut stands the fort 
of Lukkee. In the hills near the Peyzoo pass 
dwell the Buttanco : they were, once, a rob- 
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ber tribe, but have reformed siuce annexation. I 
Their co-operation against the Muhsood W u- j 
zeeree could be reckoned upon. Below these, 
is the Dehra-Ismael Khan district, are two 
important families, namely, the Gundapoor of 
Kolatchee, and the chiefs of Tank. These two 
tracts are exposed to attack from the Sheora- 
nee and Wuzeeree, The I’evenues of Kolatchee 
amount to between Rupees 8,000 and 1 0,000. 
Of this the Gundapoor receive 25 per cent, 
on condition of good service in defending the 
tract. The Tank chief holds a lease of the 
revenues of that tract ; he makes the collec- 
tions, which amount to Rupees 65,000 per 
annum, and receives one-third for himself 
and the establishment he maintains. This 
lease is conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good 
family. The nawab of Dehra-Ismael Khan, 
belongs to the princely race of Suddoozye. 
Soijth of Dehra-Ismael Klian lies the large 
tract of Debra Ghazee-Khan, which extends 
as far west as the mountains and along the 
Indus to Sind. Its principal chiefs have 
usually behaved well, even at times when 
their brethren of the hills were in a state of 
hostility against British subjects. The plain 
tribes are the Nootkanee, Loond and Dreshuk, 
all of them well conducted ; they had a cer- 
tain number of fighting men, but they were 
victimized by such tiibos as the Bozdar and 
Goorchanee. The Dehra Ghazee-Khan dis- 
trict has the Dreshuk, and Muzaree. 

Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Ghazee 
Khan district are the Khutran, Kosah, Lug- 
haree, Goorchan, Murree and Boogtee. 

Dehra Ismael Khan dw^ric^'-Bunnoochce, 
Miirwutee, Butanee Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs 
of Kolache, Chiefs of Dehra-Ismael Khan, 
Nootkanee, Loond. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra-Ismael 
Khan district are Sheovanec, Oahtcrauee, 
Kusranee, Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district . — 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aif- 
ghans, Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat a7id Dehra- 
Ismael Khan dist7dcts — Wuzeeree. 

The Deraj at or Hist, of the Panjab^ Vol. 
i, p. 24. AitchesorCs Ti^eaties, Sec India, p. 
336 ; Khyber, pp. 512 to 6\S. --Papers, East 
India (Cabul and Affgha^iistan) 1859, p. 
22. Elphinstone^ s Kingdom, of Cahul, p. 
29. See India, p. 336. Khyber, pp. 512, 
514, 518. Kelat, Tajik. 

DEHVEH SAMANI, Turk. Iledysarum 
alhaji. 

DEHWAR, Pers. A villager, a farmer. 
The Tajik race on the northern borders of 
Afighanistan are called Dehgan. The Dchwar 
residing with tlic Babi, at Kelat, are supposed 
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to be descendants of Tajik from Balkli. They 
are an agricultural, iiard-working, poor people, 
who dwell in villages and do not migrate. 
Their language is nearly pure Persian, — Dr, 
Cooke in Bombay, Medical 7^rnnsactio7i, 
Ho. vi, H’eiv Series, 1860, 

DEHWAR, also written Dewar or Deeliwar 
in northern India, tlie village deity,, tlio deity 
under whose care the village is placed — the 
“ genius loci” to whom, at each harvest, a por- 
tion of grain is set apart. The corresponding 
term in the North-West is T’hanaputee (the 
lord of the place.) In Bundleenmi, Gram 
Deota” or ‘‘ Gramma-deVa.” In Saugor he 
is styled Miroyea, from the fact of his being 
the guardian of boundaries. The Deewar 
is very commonl}'-, — and even wheres these 
local names prevail, styled Bhoomia from 
Bhoom, land. The occupation of the l)(*ewar 
is very much like that of the Roman Lares 
Rurales 

“ qui compita servant, 

“Efc vigilant nostra semper in urbe Lares.’* 

The Dehwar deities have various names, fetich as 
Kutesnree, Burnaichu, llnnwul, Bhoom Sen, 
Chanwur, Casheenath, Muiisa Rum, llurdour, 
Rutnoo, Huree Ram, Jharkhund Kesobr, 
Kali Sen, Bisbaree : oft-tirnes they are the 
spirits of good men, of brahminB or village 
heroes, but who, when they become objects of 
worship, come to bo generally consukjriHl very 
malicious devils ; and oft-timoH they are 
nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 
In some places their images arc*- of male ; in 
others of female, figures. In many plaecss the 
villagers, for fear of miHropresenting their 
Gramma Deota, erect a sUukj witlumt form or 
feature ; like the si Deo si Dem oi‘the Romans, 
which ambiguous expression waa uddnjHsed 
to their tutelary gods, to obviattwdl chance of 
mistake. The worship of tlu'se villag<* gods 
is fixetl to uo stated day. In soim* pbu'es. it. 
occurs on the .14tb of every month ; in oilier.^, 
on the full moon ofCheyt ; at othei> on tlu* 
full moon of Katik, and so on. Tin* unshapen 
stone or log of wood is a eounuon form of tiujs 
village deity of tlu‘, jxminsula, Imt Ilmmumn 
is a frequent form between the Nerbudda mid 
the Kistnah rivers, and to the south is the Ai, 
the Amman or Anunaor some lu-ro. It has been 
supposed by Doctor Sleviuison of Bombay, 
that those Deewar, or drama Di^ota, are. the 
remnants of the ante-brahminical religion ; 
but the supposition cannot h<^ reeei%HH} as iujr- 
root regarding the N. W. Provim‘es, though 
it may be conceded with respeel to the gials 
of the South of India that fh(*re are many 
circumstances of their worship whieh are udi 
of himloo orlfm.— Ei/ht, quuiing Bomhuy 
lAurary Tra7isacfio7n\ Jonrnal il. A. 
ix a7id X, Ihirhttnan'ii Eantfr/t 
D :hs 
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Vol. ii, pp^ 138, 352, 478 ; WilsorHs Hindu 
Theatre^ VoL i, p* 21, and Vol, ii, p. 64. 

DEIFIED WARRIORS, are largely wor- 
shipped iu the peuinsula of ludia. Rama, 
one of these, was the leader of one invasion 
of the southern part of the peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon. On that occasion he advanced 
into the fojests of Dauda Carauya, scattering 
the prior inhabitants, as he advanced, whom 
he described as Rakshasha and demons, driv- 
ing some of them into the forests and moun- 
tain retreats, where they still reside in a 
barbarous freedom, and reducing other's to 
the state of predial slavery, in which the 
Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and other 
humbled races are now dwelling in the plains. 
To such invasions is owing the circumstance 
that each province in India has its own pecu- 
liar helot race ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract, its own tril*es 
of wild savages either wholly independent 
or partially subject to their more civilized 
neighbours in the open country. We may 
instance the Pahari of the Rajmahal hills on 
the banks of the Ganges, and from their 
locality westwards through all the races in 
the Viudhya hills, the Meeua, the Mhair, 
the Bheel, the Koli, southwards through 
the races in Bustar and Gondwaiia. Amongst 
the Sonthal, the Gond, the Koud, Chench- 
war, Souriah, the Yauady, the Irular, the 
Kururabar, the Beder, Kallar, to the Malay- 
all or mountaineers in the south; an infi- 
nite succession .of races and tribes with cus- 
toms and speaking languages, differing greatly 
from the inhabitants in ihe plains ; besides 
whom are numerous migratory races, as the 
I^orava, Wadawar, Ycrkahvar and Pardi. 
The ancient Sanscrit writers give other names 
of ancient races with whom the Arians came 
in contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
of which cannot now be traced. 

DEIG, a town and fortress in Hindostan. 
A battle was fouglit and won, here, by the E. I. 
Company’s troops under Lord Lake, on tlie 
13th November 1804, and on the 23rd De- 
cember 1804, the fortress of Deig was taken. 
See Battles. 

DEIGWUR, a town in Hazareebagh. 

DEIR, a town of Mesopotamia, 

DEITY, see Deo ; Deva. Hindoo. 

DE KOROS, Alexander Csoma, a Hunga- 
rian, who travelled on foot from Hungary to 
Tibet. See Csoma. 

DEIN, Hind. Oryzasativa. 

DEKHANI BROWN HEMP, Bombay. 
Crotalaria juncea. — Lin7i, 

DEL, Singh. Artocarpus hh'suta, also A. 
pubescens. — Willde, Lam, 

DELA, Hind. Jasminum hirsutura. 

DELADHA, the reputed tooth of Buddha, 
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in the Malegawa temple at Kandy, is the moi. 
devoutly worshipped relic of their religion, 
which is possessed by the buddhist nations of 
the East. Long before the Christian era it was 
adored by the buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, 
and was originally deposited in the great 
temple of Jagganath, then a buddhist founda- 
tion. Its first deposition in Ceylon was in 
the fourth century of Christianity. The bud- 
dhists of Ceylon have a tradition, that wdio- 
ever can succeed iu retaining it must of ne- 
cessity become the sovereign of the country. 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hyan, mentions 
amongst the precious relics worshipped in the 
fifth century by the buddhists of Ladak a 
vase m which Buddha had spat, and one 
of his teeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by the king of Nakia, in Afi- 
ghanistan, eastward of Ghuzni. In an adjoin- 
ing monastery the monks preserved the cut- 
tings of his hair and nails. Fa-Hyan also 
describes a shadow of Buddha, which was 
shown to him at Nakia, but admits his inability 
to describe the process of its preservation. — 
Te^inen^s Qhristianity in Ceylon, p, 239. 
See Buddha. 

DELEMI, the Amir Azan, Delemi, built 
I the dam called Band-i-Amir, the Bend-Amir 
of Europeans. See Bendamir. 

DEL-GAHA, Singh, also Del-gass, Singh. 
Artocarpus nobilis. — Thw, 

DELA KURA, also Doggali kura, also 
Erra Doggali kura, Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gam us. — Linn, Roxb, 

DELAY-LAMA, dwells amongst the Ton- 
gut Tartar nation, to the south of the Mongol. 
See Kalkas. 

DELE, Hind., and Dela, the fruit of the 
Capparis plant. 

DELFS, Dut. Delft. 

DELFT, Eng, 

Delfs : porcelyn, Dut. Fayence,'GER. 

Faience, Fa. Coarse porcelain ware, 

Unachtes Porzelliin, Ger. Jap. 

Coarse porcelain. 

DEHLI. About 15 centuries before the 
Christian era, the town of Indraprestha was 
in existence on the Jumna, in the vicinity 
of the site occupied by the modern Dehli. 
At present, the only remnants of Indra- 
pvestha, are the Negumbodghaut and tho 
Furanah Killa or Indrapat, but it was one 
of the five “ pat” or “ prastha,” viz., Panipat, 
Sonpat, Indrapat, Til pat ancIBaghpat, which 
Dhritorashtra gave to the Pandu. Now, how- 
ever, Purana Killa and the Negumbodghaut on 
the Jumna are the only places which can be 
pointed to as probably connected with the 
ancient Indraprestha, and the ghaut seems to 
have been a sacred place of pilgrimage, even 
before the Pandu family settled there. The 
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j/ople still call Puranah Killah, ludrapat, feet high. The ground about it has marks 
Chouo-h Hamayun new named it Din-Panah of a recent excavation, said to have been 
and Sher shah, styled it Sherghur. In Puranah carried down to 26 feet without reaching the 
Killah is the Keelar Kona mosque, which was foundation on which the pillar rests, and with- 
commenced by Hamayoon and finished by out loosening it in any dep'ce. The pillar 
Sher shah. It has five horse-shoe arches, contains about 80 cubic feet of metal and 
decorated with blue tiles and marble. Indra- would weigh upwards of 17 tons, 
prestha was about five miles from ancient The iron pillar standing ncaijj.y ^ in the 
Dehli. Thirty princes of the line of Yudish- middle of a grand square, records its own 
thira succeeded him on the throne, but only history in a deeply-cut Sanscrit inscription of 
their names are known, and the last of them six lines on its western face. Antiquaries 
was Kashemaka, who was murdered by his have read the characters and the pillar has 
minister, Viserwa, whose line of fourteen been made out to be ‘ the arm of fame (Kirt- 
princes held sway for five hundred years. The tibhnja) of raja Dava.’ He is stated to have 
Groutamah line of fifteen princes succeeded, it been a worshipper of Vishnu, and a monarch 
is said, by Mahraj murdering the last of the who subdued a people on the Siiidhu, called 
Kashemaka, the last of them being Ultina, Yahlika, probably the Bahika of the Punjab, 
and were succeeded by the Maurya. In the and that he obtained with his own arm an 
times of Buddha, of Alexander, of Seleucus, undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
no allusion occurs to the existence of Indra- period ! The age in which ho flourished is, 
prestha. The last of the Maurya was slain therefore, concluded to have been about tlie 
by the rajah Kemayoun styled Saka-ditya, or, year b.g. 319, the initial point of the Balabhi 
chief of the Saka, who subsequently fell or Gupta era. The most widely prevalent 
before Vikramaditya, and Avanti or Oojein tradition attributes the iron pillar to the 
became the capital. Dehli was then in ex- Pandoos, of whose heroic ago it is believed to 
istence, because Viki'amaditya was described be a token. Major Archer heard that as 
as possessing it, — “ Dilii-pat-kahayo’^ became long as the pillar stood, so long would 11 in- 
king of Dehli. doostan flourish.^ Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, 

The origin of the name of Dehli is obscure, that ^ as long as this pillar stuiuls, the raj or 
Ancient Dehli was five miles distant from kingdom has not finally departed from the 
ludrapi'estha on a rocky hill, to the S. W. in Hindoos.’ The Kutub Minar is at pr(*seut 
the interior, and the site is eleven miles from 238 feet, 1 inch high above the ground, but 
the modern Dehli. It is surmised that on the tradition says it was once 300 feet, and in 
removal of the capital to Onjein, the cities in 1794 the measurement was .250 feet 11 in, 
that locality lay waste and desolate for eight The base of this minar is a polygon of twonty- 
centuries. Fa-Hiaug a.d. 400 and Hwen four sides, altogether measuring 147 fo(‘t. The 
Thsang, who travelled in the eighth century shaft is of a circular form and tapersregn- 
(a. D. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is larly from tho base to the summit. It is 
it mentioned in the time of Mahmoud who divided into five stories, round each of wluch 
sacked and plundered both Muttra and Thane- runs a bold projecting balcony, sujq>ot‘t(‘d 
sur. In 1052, however, Anangpal re-built it. upon large and richly-carvcid stone brackets 
The oldest of all the monuments in Dehli having balustrades that give to tin*, pillar a 
is the edict column of Asoca. The Lat of most ornamental eifect. Tin; exterior of the 
Ferozshah, in the Kotila, is an edict column basement story is fluted alternately intt) 
of Asoca. It is supposed to have been brought twenty-seven angular and semi-ciriudar tnce.s. 
from Shrughna, in a.d. 1356 by Feroz Shah, Up to the third story tho Minar is built of 
to have been brought on a truck to Khizrabad fine red sandstone. From tho third balcony 
and thence by water to Dehli, then called to the fifth, tho building is oompo.scd chiefiy 
Ferozabacl, and set up in the court-yard of the of white Jey pore marble. Tlte hindoo arcld- 
palace of Feroz, Its head is now bare, but tect has not failed to record his undertaking 
so late asA. D. 1611, when William Finch without the usual hindoo Invocatiotj, Sri 
was there, it had a golden pinnacle, which Viswakurma prasacle rachitu Hmi It under the 
gave it the name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden auspices of Viswakurma,’ the celestial arehi- 
minaret. It is a single shaft of pale pink sand- tect of the hindoos. The obj<*ct is at once 
stone, and like all Asocas pillars is 42 feet apparent to the spectator that of a Mazinah for 
7 inches high, of which the upper 35 feet are the Muezzin to call the faithful to prayers, 
very highly polished. ' The next in point of The Kootub seems to have been connneiiced 
antiquity is a solid shaft of mixed metal in about a. d. 1200, and finished in 1220. 
upwai’ds of 16 inches in diameter, and about The mausoleum tomb of Hamayun, mih 
60 feet in length* The greater part of it is its white marble dome is a conspiciiouH ob- 
underground, and that which is above is 22 jeet for miles around. It cost 15 lacs of 
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rupees and was erected by bis widow Hamida 
Banu begum, who is also interred near. 

Bhoot Kkana, In Pirthiraj’s capital, were 
twenty-seven liindoo temples, of which several 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain 
to attest both the taste and the 'wealth of 
the last hindoo rulers of Delhi. The Bhoot 
Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, the mate- 
rials of which were obtained from, the demoli- 
tion of the hindoo temples. 

The Alia Darwazn^ built by Ala-ud-Din, 
A.H, 710, A.D. 1310, is a beautiful specimen 
of Pathau architecture. 

At the S. W. corner of Siri or Shalipur is 
the Roushan Charagh built by Feroz Shah as 
a shrine to the memory of a famous saint 

Tlie fortifications of Toghalaqabad form a 
stupendous structure. 

Inside Delhi is the Jumma Musjid close to 
the Chandni Chouk. 

The Shalimar gardens were made by the 
emperor Shah Jehan at a cost of a crore of 
rupees. 

The Zinat Masjid called also the Kumari 
Musjid, was built by Ziuat-uu-Nissa, the 
spinster daughter of Aurungzeb. 

During the rebellion of 1857, the Delhi mas- 
sacre occurred on the 1 1th May 1857. Delhi 
was assaulted on the 14th September 1857. 

From the 14 th to the 17th of September, 
the Church, the Kutcherry, the College, the 
Kotwallee, the Magazine, and the Delhi Bank 
House were one after the other carried and 
recovered. On the 18th the line of communi- 
cation between the magazine and the Cabul 
gate was completed. On the 19th the Burn 
bastion, near the Lahore gate, was taken posses- 
sion of by a surprise. This bastion is so called 
from Colonel Burn, who with a handful of men 
made a most memorable defence of Delhi in 
1804 against an overwhelming army of Holkar 
and the cannonade of a hundred and thirty 
guns. Sir D. Ochterlony, then Resident, 
wrote of this defence tliat it cannot but i-eflect 
the greatest honour on the di.scipline, courage 
and fortitude of British troops in the eyes of 
all Hindoostaii to observe that with a small 
force they sustained a siege of nine days, 
repelled an assault, and defended a city ten 
miles ill circumference, which had ever before 
been given up at the first appearance of an 
enemy at its gates.’ The 20th of September 
was the day of the final capture of Delhi. On 
that day the imperial palace was entered and 
found ^ deserted . The main picket of the 
British forces was at Hindoo Rao, on the top 
of the ridge that is to the north-west of the 
city. The chief efibrts of, the rebels were 
directed against this post of the besiegers. 
From the 8th of June 1857, until the fall of 
Delhi, it had had to sustain twenty-six attacks. 
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The heavy siege guns arrived in Septembi. 
when five batteries were constructed and 
some fifty pieces of artillery- opened their fire 
upon the doomed city. The 14th of Septeni- 
ber was the great day for the storming of the 
city of Delhi, and the attacking force was 
divided into four columns, with a reserve. 
The gallant party fixed upon to bio'W open 
the Cashmere gate consisted of Lieutenants 
Salk eld and Home, Seijeants Carmichael, 
Burgess and Smith, Bugler Hawthorne who 
accompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the gate was blown in, and eight native 
sappers under Havildar Madhoo to carry the 
bags of powder. 

The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars- at 
Mathiya, Delhi and Radhiya, have long ago 
been deciphered and translated by the remark- 
able ingenuity of Mr, James Prinsep, The 
inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, 
and at Dhauli in Kuttack, were also interpret- 
ed by him. A supposed third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali 
character), which was found at ICapur-digiri, 
near Peshawur, has been carefully collated 
with the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi and 
Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
Southern India, have also been published at 
different times, but, with the single exception 
of the edicts in the Bock Inscriptions, which 
contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
able work of Major Cunningham are of 
gi'eater interest, and of much higher import- 
ance, than all that had before been published. 

The highest population of Delhi was two 
millions in the time of Auruugzebe that of 
Rome having been three millions, and that of 
London being now somewhere between the two 
numbers. Three years before the mutiny the 
number returned was upwards of 150,000, 
Delhi is a city of great antiquity, from 
which, from prc-historic times, much of India 
has continued to be ruled. One dynasty, the 
Pandava, ruled there from b. c. 1120 to 
B.c. 610. Delhi is in L. 28" 38' 9“, K. L. 77" 
13' l'‘E.aiid 825 or 827 feet above the sea. 
it is on the right bank of the Jumna, 120 miles 
above Agra, which is also on the right bank. 
The river washes the east face of the city, 
forming the chord of an arc of which the rest 
of the city wall is the perimeter. The length 
from north to south is about two miles, the 
extreme breadth from east to west, about 
three miles : the area enclosed within the 
walls probably four square miles. The walls 
are built of stone and lime, entirely suiTound 
the place, and consist of long curtains with 
bastions at different intervals, the whole 
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(Mended by a ditch and a good glacis. The 
Castlons were of modern construction and 
capable of mounting twelve to eighteen guns 
each* There was, however, only a musketry 
parapet along the connecting walls, there 
being no terreplein behind the curtains for 
guns* The king’s palace was on the river 
side, and was a native fort of considerable 
size, with high walls of red sandstone, flanked 
by round towers and defended by a ditch. 
Close to the palace and connected with it by 
a bridge over an arm of the river, was an old 
native fort the Selim-ghur. From the centre 
of the city rises the Jumma Musjid, and prior 
to the mutinies of 1857, the Church, the Delhi 
Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, were all 
within the walls. The breadth of the J umna 
at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river there 
is very winding and shallow, with numerous 
sand banks, the deep channel being very nar- 
row. Of the famed budd’hist antiquities of 
India, there is a column at Delhi, another 
at Allahabad, one at IVlattiali and one at 
Badhiah. The inscriptions are the same on 
all the columns. No images of Buddha, no 
temples or relics, are mentioned. But Dharma 
(the doctrine) is to be taught under the sacred 
tree. The chief object is the interdict of the 
slaughter or destruction of any living creature, 
of the abolishment of torture in punishments, 
of the punishment of deaths for criminals, and 
exempting animals from work on 8th, 14th 
and 15th of the moon, which days do not 
quite accord with modern Budd’hist practices. 
The name of Buddha, Gotama,or Sakya Muni, 
is not mentioned ; but the expression, Suka- 
tam Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is 
intended for Sugatam Gaclihato, or Sugato, 
(welcome) a name of Buddha ; and the inscrip- 
tions have frequent references to the acts to 
be done under the holy fig-tree, Buddha’s Ficus 
Indioa. The inscription opens in the twenty- 
seventh year of the king, Devanampiya 
Piyadasi’s anointment. Asoka distinctly says, 
the object of his doctrines is to iiitTease the 
mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the 
kindness and honesty, of the world. The 
king, says he, prays for those of every creed 
* that they, with him, may attain eternal salva- 
tion. 

The language of i he inscriptions is Pali, but 
of an old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
possibly the oidginal of both. By the Maha- 
wanso, the fourteenth year of Asoka’s reign 
corresponds to the 232nd year after the death 
of Buddha, and therefore to b. c. 311 and the 
inscription being in the 27th year of his reign, 
the date is b. c. 293. The Dipawanso says, 
Asoka was inaugurated 218 years after the 
deaflh of Sakya, therefore b* c. 325. The 
character used in the inscriptions is the Lat, or 
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oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi- 
tional Sanskrit letters. The religion men- 
tioned is buddhist, of this there can be no 
doubt, from the injunctions to teach Dhar- 
under the sacred tree, and turning the 
wheel of the law, the mention of the ascetic 
disciples ; certain dogmas, and the observance 
of the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Fa-hian, preachings, &c., and Babhana (brah- 
mans) are to be converted, and kindness and 
condescension shown to brahmans and sra- 
mans. The king mentioned is Piyadasi, or 
Asoka, emperor of all India, identified as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the 
Pali Dipawanso, which states that he was the 
grandson of Chaudagutto, aud viceroy of 
Ougeiu. 

The Iron Pillar at Delhi has an inscription 
in Sanskrit, no date, but scar(*,ely earlier than 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modern 
thauKauouj Nagari. Of the character used in 
the inscription, many letters agree with the 
Kanouj Nagari, but the general aspect is more 
modern. The religion mentioned is the Vaish- 
nava, but no invocation or names of gods. The 
king mentioned is prince Dhava, an usurper, at 
Hastinpura. This inscription is punched upon 
the iron pillai', and tine only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
Vellakha, being still in Scinde. ITrom the com- 
pound letters used, the inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. 

The Stone Pillar at Delhi has an inscription 
in Sanskrit of date, Ram vat 1220, or a. i>. 
1163. The character us(‘d is almost modern 
Deva Nagari and the religion mentioned is 
liimloo. The king mentioned is Vesala Deva. 
This inscription was cut upon one of the old 
lat, or buddhist columns, to record ViisaTs 
victories, but not against the hudd’hisis, 
because they were gone. 

In A. D. 1191, Prithiraj, a heroic king of 
Delhi, utterly routed Mahomed Gori, at Tiruri, 
14 miles from Thaueshur, aud eompellcd him 
to recross the Indus. Ibit in 1193 Malioincd 
re-entered Hindoos tan wdth a mixed 'Furk, 
Tartar and Afighau army, de/eated the himioo 
chiefs, murdered thokiug of Delhi, t<mk Ajmir 
aud returned to Ghazni. He left his gene- 
ral, Kutuh-ud-diu, his slave, in coirumuid, 
who conquered Merut, Coel ami Delhi, 
which last now became the sent of 
mahomeclan government in India. In 1195, 
Mahomed returned with a large force, ami 
between Canouj and Etawah defeated and 
slew Jye Chanclar, a Rajput king of Canouj, 
and the oldest hindoo monarchy %va» then over- 
thrown. Bakhtiar, a Ghilji, one of Kutuh- 
ud-din's generals conquered Behar, and after- 
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wards overran and conquered Bengal, and 
from this time for five centuries and a half, 
Bengal was under mahomedan rule. Delhi, 
was conquered by Shahab-ud-din a. d. 1200. 

In A. D. 1219 the dominion was extended 
by Kutub-ud-din Aibek, whose successors 
were Aram shah and Altamsh. Altamsh 
conquered Multan, and died a. d. 1235. From 
this year, till a. d. 1246, there were five 
successors, viz., Feroz Shah, Rukn-ud-din ; 
the princess Razziah-ud-din ; Bahrain Shah ; 
Masud Shah Ala-ud-din and Mahomed Shah 
Nassir-ud-din ; the last made great conquests 
in India, and was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, 
who was alive in a. d. 1317. In a. d. 1398, 
sultan Mahamud was reigning, and it was 
this emperor whom Timur conquered in that 
year. From that time till the revolt of 1857, 
the Timur dynasty continued to be connected 
with India. But from Timur until Baber’s 
time, the connection was not close. Baber 
in a. d. 1526 conquered sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
and died four years afterwards a. d. 1530. 
Humayun succeeded and died a^d. 1556. 
Akbar ruled till a. d. 1605, and of all the 
descendants of Timur he was the most illustri- 
ous. His three sueessors, Jehanghir, died 
1627, shah Jehan died 1658, and Aurung- 
zebe who died 1707, retained great power, but 
it was bought at the price of endless 
crimes, and from the death of Aurungzebe 
in 1707 the Great Moguls fell into insignifi- 
cance, escaping by submissiveness, the whirl- 
winds of Nadir Shah, of Ahmed Shah, and of 
the Mahrattas. Bahadoor Shah died at Lahore 
in February 1712, Jahandar Shah and Far- 
raksir ruled until a.d. 1719 ; Raffi-ud-Durjat, 
Raffi-ud-Dowlah and Mahomed Shah till 1739, 
when Taraas Kuli Khan took and sacked Dehli 
and retired to Persia. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereigns and 
Nadir’s entry into the capital, took place on 
the 13th February and early in March 1739 
respectively, but were not known in London 
until the 1st of October. The emperor shah 
Alam entered Delhi with theMahrattas on22Dd 
December 1771. He continued a mere state 
prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas till 
1803, when he was released by Lord Lake, 
and brought under the protection of the British 
Government. All the territories and resources 
assigned for his support by the Mahrattas 
were continued to him, and a pecuniary pro- 
vision was granted in addition, fixed at Rupees 

60.000, but afterwards increased to Rupees 

1.00. 000 a month. Shah Alam died on the 
19th November 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by 
his eldest son Bahadoor Shah. He was 
restricted to the neighbourhood of Delhi, he 
was not allowed to confer titles or to issue a 
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currency, but he had the control of Civil 
and Criminal Justice within the palace. 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
mutineers in Delhi took possession of the town, 
fort and stores and applied to the king. Baha- 
door Shah put himself at the head of the move- 
ment. At first his conduct was most vacillating, 
but he subsequently identified himself with the 
rebel cause. After the fall of Delhi on the 
20th September 1857, .he was captured and 
tried on the charges of, 1st, aiding and abet- 
ting the mutiny of British Troops ; 2nd, 
encouraging and assisting divers persons in 
waging war against the British Government ; 
3rd, assuming the sovereignty of India ; 4th, 
causing and being accessory to the murder of 
Christians. He was convicted on each 
charge on the 9th December 1858, and sent 
to Rangoon, where he died in 1862, and this, 
after nearly five centuries of sovereign power, 
the Timurides ceased to reign. Of all the 
countries over which the members of this 
family once ruled, India alone has made any 
advance in material prosperity, since the days 
of their power. Samarcand, the capital of 
Timur, is a desolate heap of ruins ; Andecan, 
the beloved home of Baber, is in the possession 
of Uzbek savages. The once rich and opulent 
Herat, the abode of learning, the brilliant 
capital of Shah Rokh and Hosein Mirza, the 
native land of poets and historians, is now the 
ruinous fortress of an Afghan. SHiraz, the 
beautiful city, made immortal by the sougs of 
Sadi and Hafiz, where All of Yezd wrote the 
life of the mighty Timur, is reduced to the 
condition of an impoverished provincial town, 
in the kingdom of the Kajar kings of Persia. 
Lahore and Delhi are noted for their gold, 
woven fabrics and light silk muslin fabrics 
interwoven with gold thi’eads, as well as for 
all kinds of work in tinsel or kalabatun. — 
MarkanCs Embassy, p. 1, VoL iv. Cun- 
ninghanCs Sikhs, RennelVs Memoirs, p. 
1, Vol. vi. Elphinstone's History of India, 
p. 37, Vol* ii. Count Bjornsterna^s British 
Empire, p. 98. AitchisorHs Treatises, VoL i, 
pp. I to 4 and 285. J, A, S* £*, Vol, iii, p. 
494. VoL vi, pp. 576, 791 . VoL vii, p. 629. 
Tr. of Hind,, Vol, ii, p. 371. 

DEL HOSTE, Captain an officer of the Bom- 
bay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde. On 
the Nerb udda river. J ouimal of a march from 
Ahmedabad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde. Notes 
on the meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut. — 
Dr. Buist^s Catalogue, Bom, Oeo, Trans,, 
Vol. i, p. 22. 

DELIGHT OF THE WOODS, Eng. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

DELIMA, Malay. Punica granatum. 
DELIMA HEBECARPA, a creeper of 
Penang and Java. — Voigt, p. 18. 
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DELIMA SAEMENTOSA, Lmi, A 
shrub with small white flowers in panicles, 
grows in the southern parts of Ceylon np to 
an elevation of 1,000 feet. — Thioaites^ jE'w. 
FL ZeyL, ^.21. Riddell, 

DELPHI, a natural cave in the earth at 
the town of Delphos in G-reece, where was an 
ancient oracle and place of worship. Delphi is 
synonymous with the liindoo Yoni. 

DELPHINIDJE, a family of mammals of 
the order Cetacese, or the w^’hale tribe, which 
live in the ocean. Amongst them are the 
whales, the largest of creatures now exist- 
ing ; also the dolphins, the porpoises, and 
the dugong. They have fln-like anterior 
extremities, the posterior extremities being 
absent, or rather their place Supplied by a 
large horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have 
no hair on their skin, have no outer ear, and 
the bones of the neck are so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appearance of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal- 
eaters. Seven new species of cetaceans have 
been described from the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphinidae, the seventh 
belonging to the sperm whales, Phy- 
seteridsB, to he called Physeter (Euphysetes) 
simus. The order of the Cetacese or whale 
tribe, consists of 2 Families, 8 genera and 
21 species, 

Fam. Delphinid-®. Porpoises, 5 Gen., 14 sp. 

Delphinus, 8 sp. Platanista, 2 sp. 

Steno, 2 sp. Glohioceplialus, 1 sp. 

Keomeris, 1 sp. 

Fam. BALiBNiDjE. Whales, 4 Gen., 7 sp. 
Balsenoptera, 1 sp. I Physter, 1 sp. 

Balsena, 4 sp. ) Phoctena, 1 sp. 

Snb-Order Sirenia Herbivorous cetacea. 
Gen. Holicere, 3 sp. 

Delphinje, 

Neomeris Phocenoides . — Gray, 

Dolphin us melas, Terns. 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Phoccena communis. 

Phocae'na Rondeletii, Wil- Delphimisphoo3ena,Zmn. 

lomlihy, 

Oomixlon Porpoise. Porpesso. 

Grampus Sahamata , — Schlegel, 

Sakam Kuzira. Japan. 

Pound off the Coast of .Japan. 

Grampus SieboldiL 
' Naiso Gata. Japan. 

A native of the Coasts of Japan. 

Grampus maCroThynehus,’^'Bla<th fish of 
the south sea whaters, - It inhabits the south 
seas. j 


JDelphinapterus Peronii, 

Right whale Porpoise of whalers. 

It is found on the Brazil bank, ofl' the Coasts 
of New Guinea and the higher southern lati- 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and uiiderpart of the 
body are white. 

Delphinus, Sea-faring people call the 
species of this genus, bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpcsse, 
or porpus, sometimes oven whale, and give 
the name of dolphin to the Corypluena, a 
scomberoid fish which changes colour when 
dying. There are several species of Delphinus 
recognized. 

Delphinus del phis. The Dolphin, attains 
a length of 9 to 10 feet. Greek legoiuls make 
it the friend and companion of man. 

Delphinus phoccena. The porpoise, attains 
a height of 5 or 6 feet. — Ilm'twig. 

Delphinus Orca, The Gi'ampus, measures 
25 feet in length, and is 12 or 13 feet round. 
It is the i^iiiost voracioiKs of all the Dolphin tribe. 

Delphinus Heavisidii, Tiie Ilastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sea and Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus ohscurus. The Dusky Dolphin. 
Inhabit^ the southern ocean andCapo of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus Abusalam, Inhabits tlio Red 
Sea. 

Delphinus Eutropin, Inhabits the l^acifics 
Ocean and Chili. 

Delphinus Novee Zealandim. The New 
Zealand Dolphin. Inhabits New” Zealand 
and Cape Gable. 

Delphinus For stein. Forster’s iloljdiin, 
inhabits the Pacific Ocean hetwecfii New 
Caledonia aud Norfolk Islaind. 

Delphinus Sao. inhabits Madagascar. 

Delphinus longlrostris^ the Cape Dolphin 
inhabits the seas about the Capo of Good 
Hope and the Southevu Ocean, 

Steno Malaymms. 

Dolphinns pluinbeua Dclphiinis Malayanuf-j, 

sumicr, Cuv, ZaKoa* apinl 

Param puan, Maut, Ma- Dolphin Vtjnire Houx of 

lay. Paris M uhuu in. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
its movements, but is rarely capturiMi, cxc<‘pt 
by chance in the stake nets. It eats 8mull fishes, 
Clupea and Glypliisidou ccxiIeHHnns.~C«r. 

Steno frontamis^ inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

Platanisich Ganijetica , — Gray, 
Delphinus Shawousis of D. Gangetxcus, *Rmh. 

Blainville. 

Platanista of Pliny. Sou-son of India. 

D^phinc du Gauge. F. Susa of Buifoit. 

Cuv. 
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DEMETKIUS. 


Inhabits the Indian seas, the Ganges and 
Irawaddy. — Cat. Mam. Mus. E. L C. BLai't- 
wig. 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order RanunculaceaB, of which seve- 
ral species, D. ajacis, D. Brunoiiianum, D. 
consolida, D. glaciale and D. oliverianum occur 
in India and the south of Asia — O’Shaugh- 
nessg^ Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM AJACIS. 

Larkspur, Eno. j Na-furman, Hind. 
is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds 
agree with those of the stavesacre kind. — 
Dts. 0^ Shaughn, p. 169. Roxb^Royle, Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM BRUNONIANUM. 

Musk plant, Eng. 1 Nepari, PtJNJABi. 

Grows in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 14,000 
feet. Smells powerfully of musk. — Cleg- 
horrCs Punjab Report^ p. 67. 

DELPHINIUM GLACIALE, of East 
Nepaul, is one of the most alpine plants 
in the world, growing at an elevation of 
17,000 feet. It is abundant in the valley 
of the Chomiochoo near Tungu, in Thibet, 
and exhales a rank smell of musk ; it very 
closely resembles D. Brunonianum of the 
western Himalaya. The latter plant smells 
powerfully of musk, but not so disagreeably 
as this does. — Hooker'* s Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
pp. 95 and 269. 

DELPHINIUM PAUCIFLORUM. 

Judwar, Hind, of Bombay ? I Nirbisi, Hind, of Hima- 
1 laya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, without poi- 
sonous properties. The best comes from La- 
hore. — O' Shaughnessy, pp. 167 and 168. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA, the 
Stavesacre or Louse-wort, a biennial plant, 
native of the Levant, TeneritFe and Asia 
Minor. The powder taken internally acts as a 
violent cathartic and emetic ; it is made into an 
ointment used for destroying vermin in the 
hair. The seeds intoxicate lish. — O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 168. 

DELPHINUS MALAYANUS, Lesson 
apud, Cnv., syn. of 'Steuo-malayanus. 

DELPHINUS MELAS, Terns, syn., of 
N eom er is phocciioides. — Gray. 

DELPHINUS PHOC^NA, Li?in., syn. 
of Phocoena communis. See Delphinidm. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was 
an ancient oracle and place of worship in a 
cave of the earth called Delphi, the word 
Delphi being synonymous with Yoni, See 
Delphi, Yavana ; Yoni. 

DELTA of the Ganges and of the Irawaddy. 
See Ganges, Irawaddy. 

DELUGE, tradition of the. See Avatar. 
DELUNGHIDI, Sing. Pomegranate. 
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DEMATUR. See Yavana. 

DEMAVEND, a high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavend to Ask, 
the capital of the district of Laurijan. The 
hot baths of Demavend, ai'e situated in this 
locality. They are two in number : one, the 
tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right ])ank of the riyer. 
It rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 
feet by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed 
by deposit from the spring, which gushes up 
with great force in the centre of the basin, 
together with a considerable amount of gas. 
The water is composed of sulphur, iron, soda, 
and magnesia. The other spring, which is 
situated about 2 miles further down the 
valley, and on the mountain of Demavend, is 
so intensely hot that the water has to be con- 
ducted through canals for some distance 
before it is collected in an artificial basin, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is also 
composed of magnesia, iron, and sulphur ; but 
the latter is in much larger proportions, and 
naphtha in great quantities, also forms one of 
the ingredients. Near Ask there is also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated 
with iron. From Ask a road leads down to 
the town of Amil, but it is extremely danger- 
ous, lives being lost annually from mules and 
their riders falling over the precipice, along 
the face of which it runs. Demavend beai*s 
N, 65* E. of Teheran, about 40 miles distant, 
and its pale lofty summit forms a magnificent 
pyramid as it shoots up from the high range 
of El-burz. The cone of Demavend is doubt- 
less of volcanic origin, and appears to have 
been formed partially by having been forced 
up above the level of the mountain by some 
subterranean agency, but more by the debris 
and lava thrown out from the summit when 
the volcano was still in activity. From a 
distance it appears to be nearly smooth, and to 
slope evenly at an augle of about 45* from 
top to bottom. Qua nearer approach, how- 
ever, it becomes evident that the cone consists 
of a number of ridges, which run from the 
summit to the base, leaving between them 
deep ravines filled in general 'with snow and 
ice, beneath which lies a mass of debris fallen 
from the upper part of the mountain. By 
observations of the height of the mountain it 
was ascertained to reach the enormous height 
of 21,520 feet. The cone of Demavend 
terminates in a crater about 85 yai’ds in 
diameter, which is nearly surrounded by 
jagged rocks. — Ckesney, p. 15. See Ararat. 

DEMER-HINDI, Tuek. Tamarind. 

DEMETRIUS, Grecian kings, successors 
of Alexander, xmlers in Syria, there were three 
of this name : 

Demetrius I, surnamed Soter, b. o. 1 62. 
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Demetrius II, surnamed Nicator, b. c. 147. 
Demetrius III, surnamed Euc^rus, b. c. 94. 
DEMOCKITUS. There is authority tor 
believing that Democritus went to Egypt and 
Babylon, but his more distant travels to 
India are legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of the baii- 
srama. See Salagrama. , . , . 

DEMOLE, a light wood, which is made 
into planks and employed where durability is 
not much required. 

DEMON-WORSHIP is everywhere ob- 
served amongst the non-Ai’ian races in India, 
but is perhaps carried out to its fullest extent 
and most openly amongst the Shanar people 
in the south of the Peninsula. This wor- 
ship has little or no similarity to the hindoo 
cultus, being mostly ^ directed to appease 
the malignancy of evil spirits, the shades, 
or as they are called “ saya’ , of persons 
who have recently died. In some parts of 
India there is a mixing up of some parts of 
demon and spirit-worship with that of the 
hindoo deities. In the Dekhaii, the deified 
sage Vithoba and his early expounders are 
largely worshipped as local divinities. By- 
rob'a, the local deity of herdsmen, is largely 
worshipped in the Dekhan, as also is Eau- 
doba, the deified hero of shepherds. Outside 
almost every hindoo village in the Dekhau, 
is a circle of lai’ge stones, sacred to Vetal, the 
demon-god of the non-Arian races. Amongst 
the evil genii of all India, is a being called 
Rakshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 
feasts on dead bodies. The bhoot, acknow- 
ledged all over India, more resembles the ghost 
of Europe. The Rev. Dr. Caldwell iu his 
work on the Devil-worship of the Shanar, 
has shown how continuously the people 
of India are making new deities or demons. 
On the left hank of the stream at the village 
of Assaye at which Scindiah’s artillery was 
posted during that battle, is a tree, beneath 
which is the tomb of an officer who fell during 
the battle, and his spirit is punctually wor- 
shipped by all the people of Assaye and the 
neighbourhood. Sir Bartle Frere mentions 
that he accidentally found an order in existence 
at Government House, Dapoorie, handed down 
by each non-commissioned officer, for the 
native sentry on guard to present arms if a 
cat or dog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
bouse or crossed near his beat during certain 
hours of the night, because it was a ghost of 
.a former governor who was still remembered 
as one of the best and kindest of rulers. The 
rajah of Wanparty, one of the Eeddi race, 
who have founded small principalities along 
the banks of the Kistnah rivei*, died in 1868 
at Hyderabad. He had led a turbulent life 
.and retained to the last mu(h of the spirit of 
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his youth. At the close of that year, an out- 
break of cholera occurred in that neighbour- 
hood, which the people attributed to the 
spirit of Wanparty, and they made a clay 
image of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay image of a Brinjari and 
worshipped all with the Malm Bali sacrifice. 
In India the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian nights, 
is only known amongst the mahomedaus. In 
Scinde, the Jan resembles the Pwccca or 
Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch hills 
is wayward and often morose, but not neces- 
sarily malignant. He is described as dwarfish 
with large eyes, and covered with long hairs, 
and often changes to the form of a camel, goat 
or other animal. On meeting a Jan, it is essen- 
tial not to be alarmed, to use civil language. 
The Jan can become the servant of man and 
work hard. 

The Cobra or hoodeJ-snake, is often per- 
sonified in Indian story. In many parts of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the non- 
Arian races give it all the honors of a crema- 
tion, assuring it with many ])rotestations that 
they are guiltless of its blood ; that they slew 
it by order of their master, or that they hud no 
other way to prevent its biting the chicken or 
the chickens. 

In Ceylon is a class of demi-gods, who, 
under the name of Yakshyo are supposed 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides 
of Mount Meru, and who are distiuguislied 
not only for gentleness and benevolence, but 
even by a veueration for Buddha, w'ho, in 
one of his earlier transmigrations, was hiins(‘lf 
born under the form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon are the Yakka, 
who are the authors of indefinite evil, and tlie 
Singhalese have a demon or ISan/ie for (mch 
form of disease, who is supposed to be its 
direct agent and inflictcr, and who is accord- 
ingly invoked for its removal ; and otliers, 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to 
be propitiated before the arrival of any event 
over which their pernicious infiuence might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic 
occurrence, as well as in every domestic 
calamity, the services of the Katiariia or 
devil-priests are to be sought, and their cere- 
monies performed, generally with obHcrvanccs 
so barbarous as to be the most revolting 
evidence still extant of the uucivili 3 !ed habits 
of the Singhalese. Especially in (sases oi’siek- 
ness and danger, the assistance of tiie dtsvil- 
dancer is implicitly relied on : an altar, deco- 
rated with garlands, is erected within sight of 
the patient, and on this an animal, frequently 
a cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demon-worship iu Ceylon is 
a debased form of liinduism, where the priest 
or Kapua is the performer. 
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Mr. Forbes in the Ras Mala (p. 378) says the 
bhoot and pret reside, it is said, in the place 
where funeral piles are erected, in trees which 
are not used for sacrificial purposes, such as the 
tamarind and the acacia, in desert places, at the 
spot where a death has occurred, or at cross- 
roads, — for which reason people set at these 
places food for the use of the bhoot. He is 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe 
of his throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of 
a needle, and he is continually thirsty enough 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch- 
men of Wuroon Dev, however, are stationed 
wherever there is water, to prevent the bhoot 
from drinking, and the thirst is therefore as 
continual as it is intense. The bhoot feed upon 
all kinds of refuse. The goblin of the best 
class, he, that is to say, whose funeral cere- 
monies have been duly performed, but who 
has been debarred Irom liberation by his own 
intense affection for earthly objects, is called a 
“ Poorwuj Dev,^’ and resides in his own house 
or in a sacred fig-tree. The Poorwuj Dev, 
like the Etruscan Lar, or the Grecian hero, 
is regarded as hoveiring about his former 
abode, averting dangers from the inhabitants 
and bestowing blessings upon them. He 
frequently appears in the character of a serpent, 
and is then treated with great respect by the 
inmates of the house near which he resides. 
It is a common belief in Goozerat that serpents 
are always to be found wherever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the bhoot of the 
deceased owners who have remained upon 
earth from affection to their wealth. The 
Arabian Jin also frequents cross-roads ; and 
the fairies of the Scottish low-lands carry 
bows made of the ribs of a man buried where 
three laird’s lands meet, as in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, {Act iii, sc. 2 : — ) 

“ damned spirits all, 

“ That in cross-ways and floods have burial.” 

Desert places,” in Goozerat, correspond 
exactly with the “ dry places,” {awBpav Toirav) 
assigned to the evil-spirits in Matthew, xii. 43 ; 
Luke, xi. 24. The custom of placing food 
for spirits is very general throughout the 
world. In the dialogue of Dives and Pau- 
per, printed by Richard Pynson, in 1493, 
among the superstitions then in use at the 
beginning of the year, the following is men- 
tioned : — ‘Alle that take hecle to dysmal dayes, 
or use nyce observances in the newe moone, or 
in the now yeere, as setting of mete or drg?ihe 
hy nighte on the henche to fede alkolde or 
gohelyn.^ The powers which the bhoot and 
pret exercise are the following : — They take 
possession of a corpse, and speak through 
its mouth ; they exhibit themselves in the form 
which they possessed when living ; they enter 
into a living man, and cause him to speak as 
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they please ; sometimes they afflict him with 
fever, or various other diseases ; sometimes 
they assume the forms of animals, and frighten 
people by suddenly vanibhing in a flash of fire ; 
sometimes, remaining invisible, they speak in 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man off 
and set him down in a distant place. It is 
even said that women are sometimes found 
with child by bhoots. 

The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
in regard to spirits from that which is taught 
by the Poorana. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
earth. Each of these has two Indra, or 
sovereigns, ruling respectively the northern 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, 
where they possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
themselves in various shapes, and perform 
many strange feats, whence their common name 
of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
again are the Nkrkina or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
kinds of “ Devs of splendour” reside : — the 
sun, moon, stars and others. Above them, 
in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
chariots dwell ; these, sometimes drawn by 
their c^vn desire, or compelled by charms, 
appear in the world ; but they do harm to no 
one. Above them are nine classes of Grivek, 
and five of Unootur Veemani. They are 
of great power and never visit the earth. 
Men Avho have lived a life of austerity and 
righteousness are born again in these classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the sinner is not 
born in them. Of old, a man who had per- 
formed the rite of “ XJthum” by fasting for 
three days, acquired the power of calling 
the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
never visit the earth at any one’s call. 

Trees . — It is customary in Guzerat, where 
people wish to prevent the removal of a jungle 
tree, that they should paint a trident upon it 
with Vermillion, or, if that be incovenient, that 
they should collect a number of stones and 
throw them down at the root of the tree. 
Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to add 
a stone or two to the heap, believing the 
place to be the residence of a Bhoot. Some, 
however, throw without taking heed to what they 
are doing. If the place be one where stones 
are not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and every 
one who passes by follows the example once 
set. They call the spot the “ Rag-uncle’s/^ 
In places where trees are scarce these uncles 
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DENGI AND PUNf^UI. 


are very common, and people are much an- 
noyed with the dread of touching them. 
The name “ uncle” is given to the bhoot by 
w’oraen as a term of respect. Men are less 
superstitious. Similarly, whenever in any 
place there is a hillock or mound upon which 
a few stones have been piled one above the 
other, every passer-by considers himself bound 
to add a stone to the heap, considering that 
the spot is the residence of some Dev, and that 
if any one raise a little temple there, his house 
will flourish. Such monuments are also set 
up in places where a person has been slain or 
wounded. ‘‘ Cairns” of this kind are fre- 
quently connected with the dead — 

** On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

“ "WTiere urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ” 

— Eas Mdla Hindoo Annals^ Vol ii, pp^ 379, 
380, 386-87. Hr and' s Hindoo Annals^ Vol. 
ii, p. 378. 

DEMPO OR GUISTUNGDEMPO, a peak 
of a high mountain, in the interior of Suma- 
tra, which was ascended in 1817, by Mr. 
Presgrave, other two peaks are named Lumut 
and Berapi. 

DEMIJKH, a very brave, ancient and inde- 
pendent race of Arab origin ; considered as 
the militia of the district of Persia through 
which Ouseley travelled.-— Travels^ 
Vol i, p. 255. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish Arabia. It is 
the ‘‘denarius of the Romans: dirhem is 
the drachma^ and/eZt^s (in the singular) is the 
follis of the Romans. — OuseLer/s Travels, 
Vol ii, p. 490. 

DENDENGr. The Malay name for the 
jerked beef of commerce, that is, of animal 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the 
sun, nearly the only mode of curing flesh in 
the Archipelago. Dendeng is made of the 
flesh of deer, oxen and buffaloes, and by the 
Chinese of that of the wild hog. It is a 
considerable article of native trade. — Craw- 
furd's Diet, page 120. 

DENDLIJ, Hind. Hypericum perforatum. 

DENDRACITTA, a genus of birds of the 
section A. Magpies, in which are 4 gen., 9 sp., 
viz., 3 Pica ; 4 Dendracitta ; 1 Orypserina ; 

1 Temnorus. 

DENDROCALAMUS, a genus of bam- 
boos. D. balcooa prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the 
peninsula is used for spear shafts, and D. 
tulda is the common bamboo of Bengal. See 
B^mbusa. ! 

DENDR0CY6NA, a genus of water-fowl, 
known in India to sportsmen as the “ whist- 
ling duck ” The^ are common to the northern 
and southern hemispheres. See Avesj Birds. 

DENDRC^PHIS) a genus of reptiles, com- 
monly known as “ Tree^snakes,” the name 
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being from the Greek dendron, a tree, and 
ophis, a serpent. They are very numerous in 
India, where they are called whip-snakes, D. 
rhodopleuron, Bchlegel, is a snake of Am- 
boyna, and D. }>iclus of Gmcliii is found all 
over India. — Mason. See Dendrophuhe, Rep- 
tiles. 

DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants, of 
the natural order Orchiaccm, wJiich occur in 
south-eastern Asia and Australia. Dr. Wight 
in his Icoues, gives tliirteen. Dr. Voigt names 
twenty -five species, and on the Tenasserim 
coast there arc 15 or more species. 

Their names will suffice hero ; 


album. densiflorum. luacrostachymn, 

aggregatum. donudans. puxtoiiii. 

alpestre. filiforme. pendulum, 

aureum. formosum. picrai-cli. 

barbatulum. flavum.^ pulchelhim. 

bicameratum. gibsonii* puiniliini. 

cambridgeanum- gramiiiifolium. pavpureum. 

candidum. beterocarpum. ranioHiHsinium. 

calceolua. beyiieaiium. socimdxim. 

coerulescena. humilis.^ atuposina. 

clavatuoi. jenkhiBii. aulcaiuirt. 

crumenfcatum. jerdoniaxium. ttjrctifoluiu. 

cbrysanthuin. longicomu. 

Of the air plants on the TenasHoritn Coast, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium,” the 
flowei's of which are while, with n yidlow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, ami <*xqui- 
sitely fragrant. The plant blossoms in March, 
but it flowers to the close of October, and may 
be seen whitening undiu’ the emerald foliage 
of the groves nearly six months oi’ I ho year. 
The Burmese call it the “ silver flower.” — 
Masofi. 

DENDROCALAMUS JiALOOOA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa balcooa., Ihnxh. 

DENDROCALAiVl US STRICTUS, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambnsa stricta, Rosch. 

DENDBOCALAxMUS TULDA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa tulda, Bosch. 

DENDROerrTA RUFA, the pleasingly 
coloured rufous true-magpi<b D<uulro<*i!ta rula. 

DENDROPIIIDil^, a family of hannless 
snakes ; consisting of the following gtmera ; 

Gonyosoma oxycophaluui, Iku^ AiulaniiuiH, Asnanj, 
I’cgu, Morgui, 

„ graniincuni, (Junth., 

„ rajiiatum, Orag, Kbassya. 

Dendrophia pictus, Omel., Bengal, AaHam, Andanmnw, 
Arabia, Begu, Malatnsa. 
Rhodopleuron, Schl, Amboyna. 

Chrysopaoelea ornata, Shaw, Bbanghae, Malacca, 

See Reptllia. 

DENDROPHILA, a genus of binls of the 
Family Certbiadsc, viz. 

Swb'-fmi. Certbinx, 1 gen., 3 sp., viss., Z Certhia. 

Suh-fam. Sittinjo, 2 gon. 1 sub-gon., 6 np., viz,, t 
Tricbodroma; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendropbila. Birdn. 

DENDROSAUEA* See Chamelconi* 
DENDRU, Hind, Lonicem quinquolch 
cularis. 

DENGI AND PUNSUI. 
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common passage and ferry-boat on the river 
Ganges. It is a comfortless ricketty-looking 
boat and daugei'ous to travel in. Caught by the 
bore even in the middle of the river, if crowded, 
the dengies are swamped. The Punsui” is a 
light and fast boat, longer, broader and 
sharper than the Calcutta Dengi and more 
comfortable. 

DENGOOTA-KHARA, Beng. Ama- 
rantus lividus. 

DENISON, Sir William, an officer of 
Engineers, of the British Army, Governor 
of Madras for five years and temporarily Vice- 
roy of India, after Lord Elgin’s sudden death; 
his short rule was mainly remarkable for 
studied inaction, obt. Jan. 1871. — Thurloi6*s 
Com'pany and the Gj'oion, p. 9. 

DENKENACOTTA, a forest, the finest 
in the Salem collectorate of the Madras presi- 
dency. It contains sandal wood and acha 
wood. — Cons. 

DENMARK, on the 22nd Feb. 1845, for 
£125,000 sterling, ceded, by treaty, all its 
Indian possessions, at Balasore, Tranquebar 
and Frederick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

DENTELLE, Fr. Lace. 

DENTHAR, Hind. Callicarpa incana, ii, 

DENTURU, Hind. Hyoscyamus niger, 
Phytolacca decandra. 

DEN WAR, a name given by Mr. Hodg- 
son to a border tribe between Nepaul and the 
Bhot country. See Chepang, Haiyu. 

DEO, Deva, Dewa, Sans. A god, a deity ; 
hence Dewalai or dewal, a house of idols, a 
temple, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Deu, are 
synonymous with Deva. It is the zeus of the 
Greeks and deus of the Romans, and is possibly 
the original of the name of Siva, often called 
Seo or Sheo or Shev, or Sheb ; Devi is a god- 
dess. Deo, is also used to designate a demon, an 
idol, genii giant, a spirit or shade or ghost and 
a hobgoblin. See Deva. 

DEODAR, Hind. Cedrus deodara, Loud,^ 
also the Cupressus torulosa ; Juni perns ex- 
celsa, and Chickrassia tabular is. The word is 
also spelled Dewdar, also Devidar, and is 
most usually applied to the Cedrus deodara. 
The Conservator of Forests, in his report 
of 1864 oil the Deodar forests in the Jummoo 
and Kashmir territory, allowing 5,000 first 
class trees for the Liawa and Uj divisions, 
estimated the amount on the Chenab with the 
Bhutna at 35,000, the Marru Ward wan at 
32,000, the Jhelum, below Baramula, at 5,000, 
and for the Kishen-gunga nearly 40,000, an 
aggregate of 117,000 fine trees, almost as 
many as the whole number at present avail- 
able in the Punjab forests in British territory, 
or leased elsewhere by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 


The mean results of experiments have been 
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DEODAR or Shemanalhu oil is an empy- 
reumatic medicinal oil from the Erythroxylon 
araeolatum. — Pioneer ^ M, E. JM, — CleghorrHs 
Punjab Report, p. 137. See Cedar, Cedus 
deodara, Cupressus torulosa, Diar ; Juniperus 
excelsa. Kelon. 

DEODARA of Kulu and the Beas, Cupres- 
sus torulosa, twisted Cypress. Duk. Sethia 
indica, DC, Hind., Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DEO-DHUNGA, a peak north-east of 
Kathmandu, in L. 87^^ E., upwards of 29,000 
feet high, and consequently the loftiest yet 
known peak of the Himalaya. Its name,D4va- 
dhunga, means holy hill. Deodh-unga and 
Mount Everest are both “about 100 miles N. 
E. of Kathmandu both are midway between 
Gosainthdn and Kangchun. — Beng, As. Soc. 
Jour,, No. V. of 1856. 

DEOGARH, was once ruled by a Gond 
dynasty, and was described by Sir R. J enkms,in 
his report on the Nagpur province, which con- 
tains an outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obscure hill tracts before they 
were annexed by the Mahrattas. 

DEOGHUR or Byjnath, a small town in 
the zillah of Bheerbhoom. It is famous for 
its temples which are annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims from the N. W. of 
India. Copper, lead and iron-ores are found 
near. See Bheerbhoom. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad is about 
12 miles from Aurungabad, in the Dekhan, 
is a scarped rock of considerable height with 
a road-way leading up through the rock. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the 
most ancient times been a stronghold of the 
rulers in that part of India. The name seems 
to have been sometimes written Deoghur. 
It was the capital of Ram Deo, a prince of 
so great power that the mahomedans looked 
on him as king of the Dekhan. Alla-ud-Din, 
nephew and general of Feroz, in a. d. 1294 
swept across the Nerbuddah and captured 
Deoghur, and besides money and jewels 
obtained the cession of Ellichpoor and its 
dependencies, and the raja was further to pay 
tribute annually* On his return, he was met 
by his uncle Feroz, whom he assassinated, as 
he patted him on the cheek, and then ascend- 
ed the throne. Subsequently he invaded 
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and conquered Guzerat and took its beautiful 
queen, Konaala i)evi, into iiis household. 
About A. D. 1300, he repulsed an invasion 
of the Moghuls under Iiataliagh Khan. In 
A. D. 1303 he captured the fort of Chit- 
tore but was immediately recalled to check 
an invasion of the Moghuls whom he repulsed 
a third and fourth time in 1305 and 1306. 
In 1306 he sent Malik Kafur, his general, a 
eunuch, and who had been the slave of a mer- 
chant at Cambay, to chastise the rajah of 
Deoghur which Kafur effected and also sub- 
dued the Mahrattas, In a. d. 1 309, Malik 
Kafur captured Warangal, then the capital of 
Telingana. In 1310, he reduced Belal-Deo, 
the rajah of the Carnatic, with whom the 
Belal dynasty ended. He over-ran the whole 
of the eastern provinces, as far as Ramisse- 
ram, opposite Ceylon, where he erected a 
mosque to commemorate his victories ; and in 
A. D. 1311 he returned to Delhi, laden with 
plunder. In 1312 he despatched Kafur a 
second time to punish Ram Deva, king of 
Deoghur and son of the former Ram Deo, v/ho 
was put to death, and the kingdom annexed. 1 
He next carried his arms over all the Mah- 
ratta territory and the Carnatic, and soon 
after died. — Brigg^s Nizam. See Dowlatabad. 

DEOGIJR, known for its copper mines, 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. 

DEO KAi^CHANAMU, Tel. Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

DEO KANCHANAM, Tel. ? Batatas 
paniculata. — Choisy. P 

DEOKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa ru bicaul is. 

DEO KORA, the household god of the 
Garrow race. It is a small bell-metal dish 
with embossed figures, hung up in the house 
and worshipped and sacrifice offered. 

DEO MUKKI ? Sacred beads of Assam. 

DEOOA OR DEPPHUL, Beng. Arto- 
carpus lacoocha. 

DEOOLA TEMPLES, sacred to Jugun- 
nat’ha, rise from the foundation in a gradual 
slope like a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of 
Guroora on the pinnacle. These temples 
made of brick, are ascended by a flight of 
steps, and contain only one room. 

DEO PATTAN, a district in the S. W. of 
India, in which was the temple of Somanath 
taken by Mahmood of Ghazni, in 1024. See 
India, p, 334. 

DEORA, is the tribe of the Sarolii princes, 
chiefs of Aboo and Sirohi. It is a branch of 
the Chohan rajpoots whose cradle is said to 
he on the summit of Aboo, whence they spread 
over the regions skirting the Aravalli to Aj- 
mir, establishing many minor principalities, 
as Nadol, Jhalor, and others, long before | 
the Rah, tor of Jodpoor had set foot in Maroo, ! 
but were yet enjoying all the pomp* of royalty 
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in the splendid city of Kanouj. Sarolii, Aboo 
and Chandravati, then appertained to the Pra- 
mara race, nor w^as it until the thirteenth 
century that the uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
Jhalore, treacherously obtained possession of 
the former with its dependencies, by the 
slaughter of the Pramara race. The city, now 
the I'esidence of the Deora princes, is com- 
paratively of modern date, the ancient Sarohi 
lying behind a second range of mountains. 
The Rahtor and Deora are the bravest of the 
rajput races. Achilgurh, or the immovable 
castle, is the name of the fortress of the Deora. 
— Tod^s Travels, p- 61, Bajasthan, Vol. ii, 
pp. 39 and 57- An7ials of Mewar, p, 334. 
See Khengar, Sidraj. 

DEORHI, Hind. A threshold, a house- 
hold ; the household of a person of rank, 
generally of a mahomedan noble. 

DEO SHI, the sacrificial priest of the Kooch. 

DEOTA, Hind. A deity. 

DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-land 
adjoining that of Balti. It and the Balti table- 
land, form a territory 60 miles long and 36 ' 
broad, and are part of the territory of Balti. 
It is a plateau between Kashmir and Tibet, 
13,000 feet above the sea level. It is high 
above the forest line or birch region, and 
tenanted only by the marmot, with a few 
dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 
plants. It is a thinly-inhabited steppe be- 
tween Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to 
Bultistan. — Vig77e, 

DEPALPOOR, a town of the Panjab. 
DEPATTY NUSANTARA. SeeBanca 
Islands. 

DEPHAL, Beng. Artocarpus lacoocha. — 
Roxb, 

DEPHAL DAMPED, Beng. Xanthociiy- 
mus pictorius. 

DER, Hind, of Clienab and Chota Lahaul, 
Cedrela toona, va>r. serrata ; Hill toon, 

DER A. See Dhera. 

DER A BULLU, a small territory in the 
Kuen-luen valley, in Turkisuin, the valley of 
the Yarkand river, near this, is 16,?^83 feet 
above the sea, in L. 35'^49'N., & L. *1T 31 ' K. 

DERABAND, a British (iistrict, near the 
Khyber. 

DERBEND-I-BAZIAN, a pass near the 
Kai*adagh mountain. 

DER of Cheuab, Panjab. Cedrela toona, 
var. serrata.-— 

DERBENT, a town in the province of 
Shirwan, in Lat. 41*^ 5 T N,, on the sliore of 
the Caspian. Its avails are carried into ten 
feet depth of water, to })revcnt any one/s pass- 
ing that way : its length, from east to west, 
is nearly five worsts ; but its breadth is not 
proportionable. The town is divided into three 
distinct quarters : the on the top of ihn 
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mountain, the foot of the mountain and the 
lower town. The Dar of the words Derial 
and Derbent, means a gate, door, or narrow 
pass. — Porter’s Travels^ VoL i, p. 72, Mal~ 
colm’s History of Persia, VoL ii, p. 5. 

DEREACHTE and Bakhtegan (also called 
Niriz) salt lakes in the neighbourhood of 
Shiraz. See Ears. 

DEREAH, Hind. Bhera, Mahr. A 
wood of the Nagpore forests : though of 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size 
the tree attains, rank as a building material : 
the average logs are from 6-^ to 10^ feet long 
and from 2 to 3 feet in girth. It has a wind- 
ing and, as it were, netted grain, from which, 
as well as the extraordinary toughness of its 
fibres, butchers invariably use it for chopping 
blocks ; the sharp edge of the knive apparent- 
ly having no effect on it. — Captain Sankey. 

DERI, the modern Persian tongue. It is 
derived from the Parsi, which displaced the 
rougher Pehlevi, though Pehlevi is still used 
in the sacred writings at Sherwan. See Iran. 

DERISANA, Tel. Acacia serissa. 

DERSANA, a hindoo school of philosophy. 

DERVISH, the darvesh of the Persians, 
Turks, and Egyptians, and fakir of India, 
religious mendicants, notorious for idleness 
and vice. The Nakshbandi Dervish or paint- 
ers, illustrate their theology with pictures. 
See Darvesh. 

DES, Hind., Pers., literally country, is a 
term applied in Rohilcund to cleared villages 
on the borders of the Taraee. In the Deccan 
it is used to signify a champaign country. Of 
the words derived from it and its other appli- 
cations, ‘‘Des,^’ is a native country. Des- 
mukh and Despande, are Mahratta revenue 
ofiSicers. Desai, a superintendent of a district ; 
Par-desi, a foreigner. 

DES (a Jouer). Fr. Dice. 

DES A, a name of Orissa. | 

DESARATHA, king of Ayodhya, of the | 
solar race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, 
and father of Rama. See Dasaratha, Maha- 
bharata, Vishnu. 

DESATIR, or sacred writings of the anci- 
ent Persian prophets, published by mulla Feroz 
bin Kaus at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols,, 8vo. 
—‘Dr, Btiist^s Catalogue* 

DESAVALI PENDALAM, Tel. Dios- 
coi'ea purpurea. — JRoxb. 

DERMESTES, a genus of beetles in the 
E. Archipelago. 

DESCENSUS AB UTERO. See Aka 
Podwal. Anandraver. 

DESCHU ? Juniperus recurva. 

DESERT OF KHARAZM, or REGAN, 
from June to September, is liable to destruc- 
tive hot winds in which man and beast perish, 
even the hardy camel perishing miserably. 
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The Beluchi call it J ulot or J ulo, the flame, 
also Bad-i-Simoom, or the poison wind. There 
is great heat of skin quickly ending in death. 
The approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of heat 
that affects the eyes ; the precaution then 
adopted by travellers, is to cover themselves 
over, and lie prostrate on the earth. A curious 
fact is established by this custom, that any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate the dele- 
terious effects of the Bad-i- Simoom on the 
human body. — Pottinger’ s Travels in Seloo^ 
cJiistan and Smde, pp. 136-7. 

DESERT OP GOBI. The great highway 
between Pekin and Europe, from time imme- 
morial, has been the caravan tract from the 
western end of the great wall aci'oss this 
desert. The route issues from the western 
end of the great wall, and moving through 
the Kiayu Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 
miles, of a desolate sand tract to reach the 
city of Khamil. At this town the road 
bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
Barkul, Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzun- 
garia; the lower thi’ough Pijan, Turfau, 
Karashar, and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern 
Turkistan. While Chinese rule prevailed, 
Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistan formed the 
province of Hi. The belief that wilder- 
nesses are haunted places, is a very old and 
general one. Our blessed Lord himself in a 
very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopts 
the Jewish phraseology as to this belief. 
Pliny says (vii. 2), that in the deserts of 
Africa phantoms in human shape appear to 
travellers and immediately vanish again. But 
the belief is especially prevalent among the 
nations of Central Asia. By them deserts 

and the like, where nature shows herself 

in vast forms and in all the terrors of her in- 
fluences, are held to be the especial head- 
quarters and rendezvous of malignant spirits... 
hence the wildernesses of Turan, and parti- 
cularly the great sand-waste of Gobi have from 
hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks 
have a saying that evil spirits play at ball in 
desert places ; both Fa Hian and Marco Polo 
allude to the evil genii of the deserts of Cen- 
tral Asia, and Ruhruquis tells of a frightful 
defile, where the demons were said to snatch 
travellers off their horses. The Affghans 
believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 
mountains and deserts of their country to be 
inhabited by a lonely demon, whom they call 
the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of the waste, a 
gigantic and frightful spectre which de- 
vours passengers. — Schmid^ ; Yule^s 

Cathay,, VoL i, p* 157. 

DESERT OF CENTRAL ASIA, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. A sti*ip 
of rich vegetation occurs in its centre, where 
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tlie Tigris and Euphrates and their affluents 
enrich the country. To the westward of it 
are the seas of sand of the Arabian and African 
wastes, seldom raised above, often sinking 
below the level of the ocean. To the eastward 
of the rich tract in Persia, Kerman, Seistan, 
Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, the desert con- 
sists of series of plateaux, having from 3,000 
to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation.— jRataZtwsow, 

VoL i, p. 1. 

DESERT OP INDIA. Water is at an 
immense distance from the surface throughout 
the Indian desert, which, in this respect, as well 
as many others, differs very materially from 
that portion of the great African desert in 
the same latitudes. Water at twenty feet, 
as found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is, 
in the Indian desert, unheard of. At Dais- 
mok’h, near the capital, the wells are more 
than two hundred cubits, or three hundred 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that water 
fit for Tnqn is found at a less distance from 
the surface than sixty feet, in the tracts de- 
cidedly termed fhul or ‘desert,’ though 
some of the flats, or oasis^ such as that of 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water fit for cattle, is found through- 
out at half this depth, or about thirty feet. 
All the wells are lined with basket-work made 
of twigs, and the water is generally 

drawn up by hand-lines. Water is sold, in all 
the large towns, by the malli or gardeners, 

y^ho have the monopoly of this article. Most 
families have large cisterns or reservoirs, 
called tanka, which are filled in the rainy 
season. They are of masonry, with a small 
trap-door at the top, made to exclude the 
external air, and having a lock and key affixed. 
Some large tanka are established for the 
community, and this water keeps sweet for 
eight and twelve months’ consumption. — TodHs 
Rajasthan, VoL ii, p. 202. The Bikaneer 
region is but little known to Europeans, 
by whom it has hitherto been supposed to 
he a perfect desert, unworthy of examina- 
tion. And its deterioration, within three 
centuries since the Rajpoot supplanted the 
Jit, almost warrants our belief of the asser- 
tion that 4hese deserts were once fertile 
and populous. The princes of Bikaneer used 
to take the field at the head of ten thousand 
of their kindred retainers ; to other causes 
than positive sterility must be atti’ibuted 
the wretched condition of this state. The 
commercial towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, 
and Rinne, as entrepits, supplied the coun- 
try with the productions of Scinde and the 
provinces to the westward, or^ those of Gan- 
getic India ; the same cause affected Jessulmeer, 
Bikaneer,' and the more eastern principalities, 
the Maldote of Jessulmeer and the Larkhani 


of Jeypoor, were as notorious as tbe Beedawut 
of Bikaneer ; and to these may be added the 
Salira, Khosa and Rajur, in the more western 
desert, who, in their habits and principles, 
Tod describes as demoralized as the bedouins 
of Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of 
Bikaneer extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
and measures about 180 miles, while the 
length from north to south, between Bhutnair 
and Mahajin, is about 160 miles : the area 
may not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. 
Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven 
hundred towns, villages and hamlets scattered 
over this space, one-halfofwhich are no longer 
in existence. The tract to the north-west of 
Jaetpoor in Colonel Tod’s time was perfectly 
desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
was but scanty, which observation also applies 
to the parts from the meridian of Bikaneer to 
the Jessulmeer frontier ; while, internally, 
from these points, it is more uniform and 
equals the northern parts of Marwar. A 
census of the twelve principal towns, may 
furnish a tolerably accurate approximation on 
this point * 

Chief Tow71s. Houses. Chief Towns, Houses. 
Bikaneer ... 1 2,000 Maliaj in ... 800 

Nolinr 2,500 Jaelpoor 1,000 

Bahaderan... 2,500 Bcedasir ... 500 

Rinue 1,500 Ruttungurh. . 1,000 

Rajgurh ... 3,000 Daismookh... 1,000 

Chooru 3,000 Seiitlial 50 

It was estimated that there were 1,200 villa- 
ges and 107,856 houses with a total of 
539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five 
to the square mile. Three-lbnrths of the 
people are Jit ; the rest are their conquerors, 
descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsoto 
bi'ahmins, Charuns, Bard.M, and a few of the 
debased classes, whose numbers are not onc- 
teuth of the Rajpoots. 

The Jit are the most wealthy as well a.s 
the most numerous portion tlio community. 
Many of the old Bhomia land-lords, rcqirestui- 
tatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of substance. 

Sarsote, properly Sarasvati, bi'ahmins arc 
found in considerable numbers throughout 
this tract. They aver that t hey were masters 
of the country prior to the el i t colonista. They 
are a peaceable, industrious race, and witliout 
a single prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoke tobacco, cultivate tJic soil, and trade 
even in the sacred kine. 

The Charan are the sacred order of these 
regions ; the warlike tribes esteem the heroic 
lays of the bard more than the homily of the 
.brahmin. The Charan are throughout rever- 
enced by the Rahtore, and hold lands, liter- 
ally, on the tenure of ‘ an ohl song.’ 
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Main and No'e^ gai’deners and barbers, are 
important members of every Rajpoot family, 
and to be found in all the villages, of ivhich 
they are invariably the cooks. 

Choora and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod’s 
time, actually castes of robbers : the former, 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter, from 
Mewar. Most of the chieftains had a few in 
their pay, entertained for the most desperate 
services. The Bahaderan chief had expelled 
all his Rajpoots, and retained only Choora and 
Thaori. The Choora are highly esteemed for 
fidelity, and the barriers and portals through- 
out this tract were in their custody. They 
enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would 
go far to prove their being the aborigines of 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper 
coins on every dead subject, when the funeral 
ceremonies are over. 

The Rahtore of Bikaneer are unchanged 
in their martial qualifications, bearing as high 
a reputation as any other class in India. The 
Rahtore of the desert have fewer prejudices 
than their more eastern brethren ; they will, 
eat food, without inquiring by whom it was 
dressed, and will drink either wine or water, 
without asking to whom the cup belonged. 
They would make the best soldiers in the 
world if they would submit to discipline, as 
they are brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and 
very patient ; but in the inordinate use of 
opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, are 
said to exceed all the Chatees rajcula, the 
thirty-six royal tribes of India. The pMd, 
or ‘ cup,’ is a favorite with every rajpoot 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a 
panacea for ennni, arising from the absence of 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more 
deficient, from the nature of the country, than 
most of their warlike countrymen. — Tod^s 
Rajasthan^ VoL ii, pp. 196, 202. 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integral 
part of Bikaneer, was anciently the chief abode 
of another Jit community, so powerful as at 
one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, 
and at others to succour them when in distress. 
The Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony 
of this race, Bhutnair owes its name, though 
not its existence. The whole of the northern 
part is called Nair in the ancient geographical 
nomenclature of Maroost’hali ; and when some 
of the Bhatti clans became proselytes to 
mahomedans they changed the vowel a to u, 
to distinguish them from the pai’ent stock, 
viz., Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probability the 
Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony 
from Central Asia ; and the Jit prince of 
Salpoor, was the predecessor of these very 
races. Bhutnair has attained great historical 
celebrity from its position, being in the I'oute 
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of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jit race who 
resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in 
a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 
that period established themselves in the 
desert as well as in the Punjab ; and as we 
find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they 
had political power many centuries before 
that conqueror. In a. d. 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shahab- 
ud-din, his successor, Kootub, was compelled 
to conduct the war in person against the Jit 
of the northern desert, to prevent their wrest- 
ing the important post of Hansi from the 
empire ; and when the unfortunate and 
intrepid queen Razzia, the worthy heiress of 
the great Feroz, was compelled to abandon 
her throne to an usurper, she sought and 
found protection amongst the Jit, who, with 
their Scy thic brethren, the Ghiker, assembled 
all their forces and marched, with their 
queen at their head, like Tomyris of old, to 
meet her foes. She was not destined to enjoy 
the same revenge, but gained a glorious death 
in the attempt to overturn the Salic law of 
India. Again, in a. d. 1397, when Timoor 
invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for 

having distressed him exceedingly on his 
invasion of Mooltan,” when he “ in person 
scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of 
banditti called Jit.^’ In short, the Bhutti 
and Jit were so intermingled, that distinc- 
tion was impossible. Shortly after Timoor’s 
invasion, a colony of Bhatti migrated from 
Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersl, 
and assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a 
mahomedan chief. 

The Desert of India is kuovyn on its 
borders as MaroostTiali, the region of death 
from mri, Sans., to die ; and st’hali, arid or 
dry land, but is also known as the desei't of 
Rajpootanah. Maroost’haJi is bounded on the 
north by the fiat skirting the Garah ; on the 
south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and 
Koliwarra ; on the east by the Aravulli ,* and 
on the west by the valley of Scinde. It covers 
an area of 70,000 square miles. But for the 
Aravulli, which run N. E. & S. W., dividing 
Rajpootanah into two equal parts, Central 
India would be submerged in sand ; nay, 
lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
almost from the sea to Dehli, wherever there 
are passages or depressions, there floating 
sand-clouds are wafted through or over, and 
form a little fhul even in the bosom of 
fertility. Whoever has crossed the Bunas 
near Tonk, where the sand for some miles 
resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
this remark. Its western boundary is alike 
defined, and will recall to the English traveller, 
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who may be destined to journey np the valley 
of Seinde, the words of Kapoleon on the 
Lybiaii desert : Nothing so much -resembles 
the sea as the desert, or a coast, as the 
valley of the Nile/’ This desert has small 
scattered spots of fertility with great arid poi- 
tions called t’hul, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile, and therefore the converse of the Oasis 
of the Greeks and each with a distinct name 
as the t’hul of Kawur, the t’hul of Ooga and 
others. A tradition exists to the effect that 
in remote ages, it was ruled by Powar or 
Framararajpoot princes, from nine fortresses, 
viz, Poogul, Mundore, Maroo, Aboo, Khe- 
raloo, Parkur, Chotun, Ooraarkot, Ai'ore and 
Lodorva. Prom Bhalotra on the Looni, 
throughout the whole of Dhat and Oomra-i- 
Soomra, the western portion of Jessulmer, and 
a broad strip between the southern limits of 
Daodpotra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude 
and desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Bin, 
a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal 
distance, and varying in breadth from fifty to 
one hundred miles, numerous oases are found, 
where the shepherds from the valley of the 
Indus and the T’hul pasture their flocks. 
The springs of water in these places have 
various appellations, ter, par, rar, dur, all 
expressive of the element, round which 
assemble the Eajur, Soda, Mangulia and 
Sehrai, inhabiting the desert. A traveller pro- 
ceeding from the “Khuchee” or fiats of Seinde 
to the east, sees the line of the desert distinctly 
marked, with its elevated teeba, or sand 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra which 
is generally dry except at periodical inunda- 
tions. These sand-hills are of considerable 
elevation, and may be considered the limit of 
the inundation of the ‘ Sweet-river,’ the 
Meeta Muran, a Scythic or Tartar name for 
river, and by which alone the Indus is known 


from the Punjniid to the ocean. The whole 
of Bikaneer and that part of Shekhavat, north 
of the AravulH, are comprehended in the 
desert. Jessulmeer is nearly in the centre of 
what may be termed entire desert, is in fact 
an oasts, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
t7ml, some of which are forty miles in breadth. 
The rock on which the castle is built has 
three peaks, or tri-cuta, Westward from this, 
from 400 or 500 miles, with one or two hundred 
miles in breadth, are little scattered oasis, on 
which the shepherds of the desert have their 
huts. 

The whole of the Bikaneer piuncipality, with 
the exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, 
scattered here and there, consists more or less 
of sand. From the eastern to the western 
boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it 
is one continuous plain of sand, though the 
teeba, or sand hills, commence in the centre 
of the country, the principal chain running 
in the direction of Jessulmeer, and shooting 
forth subordinate branches in every direction ; 
or it might be more correct to designate this 
main ridge, as originating in the tracts border- 
ing the eastern valley of the Indus, and 
terminating its elevations about the heart of 
Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, from 
Eajgurh to Nohur and Eaotsir, the soil is 
good, being black earth, slightly mixed with 
sand, and having water near enough to the 
surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, 
gram, and even rice, in considerable quantities. 
The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla 
tract is a fertile oasis ; the teeba jufit termin- 
ating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, 
wheat is abundantly produced.— jBq/a- 
sthan, VoL i, p, 19& ii, pp. 199, 211-12, 290. 


Schedule exhibiting the Fiejs of Bikaneer. 


Names of 
Chieftains. 


Benirote 

Beeko 

Bo 

Bemrote 
Raot ' 
Benirote 

Bedawat 


Places of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

abode. 


Foot. 

_ .... 

Horse. 

Mahajin ... 

40,000 

5,000 

100 

Bookurka ... 
Jessanoh ... 
Bale 

Sawoh 
Raotsir 
Chooru 
Bedasir ) i 
Saondwa J 

25.000 

5.000 

6.000 

20.000 
20,000 
26,000 

50,000 

6.000 

'400 

400 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10,000 

200 

40 

26 

300 

300 

200 

2,000 

Maynsir 1 
Teandesir ( j 
Kattur 1 

Kootchore 1 

40,000 

4,000 

500 


REMARKS. 


ta^ed to this fief, settled on the 
heir of Raja Nooniurn, who con*, 
sequently forfeited the 
'he first of the chiefs of Bikaner. 


lies, lit. Ckamhtrt) of thi* olasir. 
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Names of 

Clans. ^ 

Place of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

Chieftains. 

abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Shere Sing ... 

Narnote ... 

Neembaje ... 

5,000 

500 

125 


Davee Sing \ 
Omeid Sing ( 
Soortan Sing J 

Narnote < 

Seedmook ^ 
Kurripoora / 
Ajeetpoora ? 

20,000 

5,000 

4U0 


Kurrni Dan ) 
Soortan Sing ... 

( 

Cutchwaha... 

Beahsir ) 
Nynawass ... 

4,000 

150 

30 

These two fiefs are held by foreign 

Paddum Sing... 

Powar 

Jaetsiair ... 

5,000 

200 

100 

nobles of the house of Amber, and 
the ancient Pramara, (^>^tZ^.Powar.) 

Kishen Sing ... 

Beeko 

Hyadesir ... 

5,000 

200 

60 


Rao Sing 

Bhatti 

Poogul 

6,000 

1,500 

40 

The fief of Poogul was rested from 

Sultan Sing ... 

Do 

Rajasir 

1,500 

200 

50 

the Bhattis of Jessulmeer, 

Lukteer Sing ... 

Do 

Ranair 

2,000 

400 

75 


Kuniie Sing ... 

Do 

Siitasir . . 

1,100 

200 

9 


Bhom Sing .. 

Do 

Chuckuna ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


4 Chieftains, viz: 







1 BhonniSing .. 

Bhatti 

Beetchnok . . . 

1,500 

60 

6 


2 Zalim Sing ... 

Do 

Gurrialah ... 

1,100 

40 

4 


3 Sirdar Sing.. 

Do 

Soorjerah ... 

800 

30 

2 


4 Kaet Sing ... 

Do 

Rundisir . . . 

600 

32 

2 


Chund Sing 

Kurrumsaut. 

Nokho 

11,000 

1,500 

600 

Twenty-seven villages dependent on 

Sutti Dan 

Roopawut 

Badilah . . . 

6,000 

200 

25 

this family from Jodpoor, and 
settled here 11 years. 

Bhom Sing 

Bhatti 

Jangloo 

2,500 

400 

9 

Twenty-seven villages. 

Kaitsi 

Do 

Jaminsir ... 

15,000 

500 

150 

Issree Sing 

Mundilah 

Saroondah ... 

11,000 

2,000 

1 150 


Puddum Sing ... 

Bhatti 

, Koodsoo ... 

1,500 

60 

' 4 


Kullian Sing ... 

Do 

Naineah ... 

1,000 

40 

' 2 


Total... 

.... 



331,400 

43,572 

1 5,402 



The Jhalore tract is one of tlie most 
important divisions of Marwar. It is sepa- 
rated from Sewauchi by the Sookri and 
Khiri, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravulli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, forming a part 
of the fiscal domains of Marwar. The impor- 
tant fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern 
frontier of Marwar, stands on the extremity 
of the range extending north to Sewanoh. 

Sewanchi is the tract between the 
Looni and Sookri. Macholah and Mor- 
seen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore. Beenmal and Sanchore are the two 
principal divisions to the south, each contain- 
ing 80 villages, Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jha- 
lore, has a Joda chief and Meena population. 
The T’hul of Goga is very thinly inhabited 
with many sand-hills, fhul-ka-tiba. The 
f hul of Tiruroe lies between Goga deo and 
Jessulmeer. The t’hul of Khawar is between 
Jessulmeer and Barmair in the most remote 
angle of Marwar. Barmair fhul, also called 
the Malli-nat’h-ka-t’hul, is occupied by cattle- 
breeders. The Kherdur or land of Khei', and 
Nuggur Gooroh on the Looni are the chief 
t’hul. 
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The Chohan rajpoot of the desert has, 
on the N. and E., the above tracts of 
Marwar, to the south of Koliwarah and 
the Bunn, to the west the desert of Dhat. 
The sterile ridge which passes through Cho- 
tun to Jessulmeer passes west of Bankasir on 
to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 65 to 130 
feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Koli and 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajpoot does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers and traders. 

The Runn or Riun, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravulli. In Mar- 
war it separates the fertile land from the 
desert, afterwards runs through the Chohan 
territory, dividing it into the eastern part 
j called Raj-Bah or Sooi-Bah, and the western 
part called Parkur or beyond the Khar or 
Looni.” The Caggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhutnair walls and once 
emptied itself between Jessulmeer and Rori 
Bukkur. 

DESERT OF SIND lies between the fron- 
tier of Rajpootanah and the valley of the 
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Indus^ and from Dawudputra on the north to 
Buliari on the Eunn, 220 miles long and 80 
broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one 
entire t’hul, with few villages and a few shep- 
herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat countiy 
and its capital, then, Oomerkote, where 
Akbar was born, Arore, there, is a ruined 
town. Oomerkote was wrested from the 
Soda race by the Eahtore tribe of Marwai', and 
since then the chiefs of the expelled clan 
have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N. E. of 
Oomerkote. At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this 
desert tract of Dhatta are proverbially hand- 
some. In this desert and in the valley of 
the Indus, are the Soda, Catti and Mallani, 
descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi and Malli, 
of Getes and Yutx, many of whom call them- 
selves Baluch, or keep the ancient name of 
Numri, whilst the Zj^hut or J ut, retain their 
primitive appellation. Also remains of the 
Johya and Dahya who with the Gete, Jut or 
Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana 
tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great robber 
of the desert, the Bhatti, Eahtore, Joda, Cho- 
han, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, Sooltano, Lo- 
hana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, 
Vishnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, AshiagandPooniah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kullora 
and Sahrai is doubtful, but the following 
professors of mahomedanism are ‘‘ Nyad” or 
proselytes from rajpoot or other hindoo tribes : 
viz., Zj*hut ; Ragur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair 
or Mer ; Mor or Mohor ; Baluch ; Lumria 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea ; Oon- 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Chrendea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana, These converts 
are ferocious and intolerant. 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, 
some are mahomedans : the Sumaicha is a 
mahomedan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaoorwa^ a peaceable nomaderace, chiefly 
in the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Dhote or Dhatti, like the Kaoorwa, a pas- 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 10 
seei’s of milk daily. 

Lohana^ numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. 

Arorah^ a thrifty race, tradesmen and far- 
mers. 

Bhattiahf formerly martial, now traders and 
like the Arorah, and both these have com- 
mercial agencies all over India. 

Brahman^ Bishnuvi, cultivators and gra- 
ziers^ ntimerous in Dhat, some in Chore and 
in Oomerkote, Dharnas and Mitti. , , 


Beharrii a race w^ho in Hindustan, profess 
mahomedanism and rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, steal 
them. 

Jakhur, Shiag^h and Pooniah, haimiless, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these sections have become mahomedans and 
call themselves Z’jhut. 

Sahrai, is the most numerous of the maho- 
medan tribes of the desert, of which he is the 
terror. The Khossa is a branch of the 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha, converts to mahomedanism, from 
the Soda race, some are pastoral, some are plun- 
derers. They are dirty, and never shave. 

Rajur, a convert from the Bhatti, culti- 
vators, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers. 

OomiYi and Sumra, are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara race, have mixed largely 
with mahomedans. 

Kullora and Talpur, Scinde tribes, which 
furnished the last two ruling dynasties. The 
Kullora trace their descent from the Abbassido 
Kaliphs, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, but 
both seem to be Baluch, which are essentially 
of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri (‘‘TaP 
or “ Tai',” Borassus flabelliformis or palmyra, 
and ^‘pura,^' a town) amount to one-fourth 
of the population of Hyderabad which they 
call Lohri or Little Scinde. There are none in 
the T’hul. 

Noornri, Loomri or Loohf., all of which 
mean fox, a sub-division of the Baluch race. 

Z’jhut, Jut or Jit^ dwell in Scinde, from the 
sea to Dawudputra, but not on the t’bul. 
They are the oldest of the proselytes to muho- 
medanism. 

Mair or Mer, of Bhatti origin. 

Mor or Mohur, do. 

Tawuri, T'hori or Tori, dwell in the t’huis 
of Dawudputra, Beejnote, Nokc and Noakote 
I and Oodur ; they own and hire out (tameds, 
but like an Bawuri and Khengar are great 
thieves, and are called *‘bhoot*^ or evil 
spirits and sons of the devil. 

Johya, Dahya and Mangalya, once rajpoots, 
are now mahomedans, arc few either hi the 
valley or desert, as also arc the Baluch, 
Bairowi, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur ami 
Baggria, descended from tho Pramar and 
Sankla rajpoots. 

Dawudputra, founded by Dawood Khan from 
Shikarpore. 

The intense heat and cold of deserts 
is explicable as follows ; Among crystalline 
bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the best 
conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
the steadiness of temperature in one set dis* 
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trict, and the extremes of heat and cold pre- 
sented by day and night on such sandy wastes 
as the Sahara. The sand, which is for the 
most part silica, drinks in the noon-day heat, 
and loses it hy night just as speedily. The 
influence of the hot winds from the Sahara 
has been observed in vessels traversing the 
Atlantic at a distance of upwards of 1,100 
geographical miles from the African shores, 
by the coating of impalpable dust upon the 
sails. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ Vol, i, p, 19 ; VoL 
ii, pp, 289 to 330 ; The British World in 
the East ; Ritchie^ Vol. i, p. 7 ; iMignan^s 
Travels, p. 32 ; Cariosities of Science, 
p. 165. 

DESH DARRANG, a district in Assam. 

DESIDERI. Pere Desideri, a missionary, 
started from Goa in November 1713, and 
passing through Delhi and Kashmere into 
Baltistan, arrived at Leh, or Ladak, on the 
25th June 1714, and remained there for an 
entire year. From thence, he continued his 
journey, in the autumn of 1715, to Lassa, by 
a route of extreme elevation and great cold, 
which occupied from August 1715 to March 
1716. Desideri found the temporal sove- 
reignty of Lassa in the hands of a Tartar 
prince (a Sifan), who had recently conquered 
the country. — Prinsep’s Tibet, Tartary and 
Mongolia, p. 15. 

DESHASTH, a term by which, the Mah- 
ratta brahmins oi' Mahrashtra are designated. 
They are described as a class, of sedentary 
habits, extremely fond of their native 
place, very fond of display, and fond of rich 
and splendid clothes. On occasions of mar- 
riage and other festival ceremonies they are 
lavish. 

DESHASTHA, brahmins have acquired 
some literary celebrity and have been large- 
ly employed under the several Governments 
of India, chiefly in the revenue departments. 
The few prakrit poets that have made their 
appearance are Deshasth such as ‘ Wamon,’ 

‘ Moropant,’ and ‘ Jaguath.’ Deshasth brah- 
mins are better featured than the Konka- 
nasths, and the Konkanasth brahmin is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Kon- 
kanastha brahmins has undergone a complete 
change during the last 1| centuries. Before 
that they were solely an agricultural class- 
of people, visiting towns only on very 
unavoidable occasions. They possessed a good 
knowledge of the Vedas and Shastras, and 
were liberally rewarded on that account by the 
patrons of those branches of learning. They 
rarely held offices under government or in 
mercantile houses, on the advent of the British 
they were compelled to look out for employ- 
ment, and they at once spread all over the 
extensive table-land of Sahadri, called the desh, 
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every department of government contains 
Konkanist brahmins, and they have shown 
themselves active, intelligent, liberal-minded 
men. 

The Deshasta from time out of mind 
have been in the possession of the rich table- 
land, and been zemindars, deshmukhs, desh- 
pandies, &c. They have never been dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas 
or the Shastras. Once they were in sole 
possession of government offices, but they 
have been greatly thrown into the background 
by the Konkanasth. All the lower class of 
offices such as village accountants, &c., are, 
however, still in their hands. 

DESI, indigenous, belonging to the country 
Par-desi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
northern India. — Elliot; TVtlson. 

DESI GOKBU, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

DESIMA, the commercial site occupied by 
the Dutch in Japan, it stands upon and wholly 
covers a little artificial fan-shaped islet, about 
600 feet in length, by 240 in breadth. And 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki 
by a small stone-bridge, at the end of which 
was a strong Japanese guard -house. — Mac- 
Farlane^s Geo. and His, of Japan, p. 5^. 

DESMANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabaceae, of which D. natans, 
D. triquetra, and D- punctatus are known as 
native or introduced into India. 

DESMANTHUS CINEREUS, Willde, 
syn. of Caillea cinerea., or Dichrostachys 
einerea. — W. and A, 

DESMANTHUS NATANS, Willde. 

Floating Desmanthus. Exo. | Sunday kiray. Tam. 

This sensitive plant floats in the tanks of 
southern India, the leaflets and pods are eaten 
by the natives. — Jaffrey, Voigt, Thwaites. 

DESMER, Dan. Musk. 

DESMODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Fahacese, of which 
Voigt enumerates 28 species in India. Dr. 
Wight in leones gives figures of D. cephalotes, 
collinum, congestum, diffusum, Gangeticum, 
gyrans, latifolium, patens, polycarpum, 
quinqueangulatum, recurvatum, rufescens, 
strangulatum and triflorum. 

The bark of two Panjab species, Kalanchi’' 
and “ Mooi'ub,” are stated by Dr. Cleghorn 
to furnish a paper-stuff, and Dr. Stewart 
says, according to Dr. Cleghorn, that the barks 
of D. argenteum and D. tilimfolia of the 
Panjab are of similar use. 

The leaves of D. gyrans have a singular 
oscillating movement. 

Dr. Stewart says that the bark of D. 
argenteum of the Panjab (“sambar,” “pri,” 
“muss,” “chiti,” “mort,” “murtan”) is 
steeped in water and made into ropes which, 
when as thick as the wrist, bore a heavy strain 
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when English rope snapped. The bark of D. 
tilieefolia is also made into rope, and its leaves 
are the Shal-purni of the Panjab bazar.. Dr. 
Cleghorn says the Desmodium, paper shrub, is 
exceedingly plentiful in the districts of Chota 
and Bara Baughal, and in the Bavi valley ; tlie 
plant having a wider range, and the bark 
being more easily stripped off, the fibre will 
be available in the plains at less cost than 
that of Daphne papyracea. — Drs- J, L. Stew- 
nrtf Panjab PI., Voigt, Riddell, Cleghorn, 
Panjab Report, p. 113. 

DESMODIUM AEGENTEUM. Mdss 
of Kunawar. Chiefly on the Sutlej. Very 
strong tempox'ary ropes made from its bark. 
DESMODIUM TILI.®FOLIUM. 

Chamkat of Murree. | Kalanchi of Pan jab. 

Grows to a large size in the Panjab, wood 
of a pale whitish yellow and close-grained. 
Its hark is made into paper. — PowelVs Hand- 
booh, 

DESMOSTEMOKZEYLANICUS, Thio. 

Wal-kakunu-gaha. Singh. 

Centi*al province of Ceylon, up to 4,000 feet. 
Timber used for ordinary work. — Wrigku 
Pergusson, 

DESMUKH, a hereditary native officer 
under the Mahratta governments, exercising 
<^hief police and revenue authority over a 
district. 

DESPANDYA. The hereditary revenue 
accountant of a district. 

DESSAH,JaV. a village. 

DESYADES, Punjabi. Lund beyond 
the influence of inundation. 

DETARA, Beng. Lipeocercis serrata. 

DETAEDANA, Hind. Seed of a species 
of Desmodium : also Uraria picta, not 
Hedysarum. 

DEUS, Hinb. Deutzia sfaminea. The 
Aruchi of Bassahir. 

DEUTZIA, a genus of plants of the Na- 
tural Order Philadelphaceae. The leaves of 
D. scabra of Japan are so rough that they 
are used fo'i^ joiner’s work. 

DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Phul k^ri of HazAra. | Sai of Chamba. 

Pburill of Kashmfr. } AnicM, deds, of Bassahir. 

A small sized Panjab wood, white and close- 
graihed.— Potoe//. 

DEVA, 8. Dewa, Dev., Delb, or Deo, a 
title of a god, as Devi is of a goddess. Maha- 
Deva, a name given to Siva by the saiva sect, 
the means great or supi'eme god, asMaha-Devi, 
name of BBavani qr Parvati, means the supreme 
goddess. . Deva however may equally, by the 
valshftjiya, be Vishmt. The word may also 
denote an Idol, a man of high rank Or sovereign, 
or a brahmin} ns a cognomen, suited to brah- 
mans*. ' Amqigst the compounds of this word 
me De^al or Beval, a hindoo temple, a house 
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of God. Deva- Sen a, from dev^a, a god, and 
sena, a soldier. Devajanee, from deva, a god, 
audjaya, a wife. Devarshee, from deva, a 
god, and rishee, a sagel 

DEVA, Sans., from div, to play. 

DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a man’s name, 
literally god given. — TheodoUis. 

DEVADHUPA, Sans. Benjamin. 

DEVADIGAE, Earn. A man of a low 
caste, who performs menial offices in the 
temples of the south of India. — Wih, 

DEVAGIEI or Deoghur, was at one 
time held by the Yadava race. In Mysore 
we find the Bellala, a Yadava dynasty, 
reigning at Dwarasanmdram, the modern 
Halibidu- 

DEVA-KANCHANAMU, Hind. Seve- 
ral species of Bauhinia, viz., Bauhinia varie- 
gata, L. ; also B. Candida, B. purpurea and 
B. tomentosa. 

DEVAKI, sister toKansa, king of Mathura, 
and the wife of Vasudeva. Devaki and 
Vasudeva were the mother and father of 
Krishna, who was their 8th child. 

DEVAL, Hind. A hindoo temple. 

DEVALA, a brahmin attendant on idols. 

DEVA-LAYA,Sans. From deva a god, and, 
alaya, a house, a temple, the House of (lod. 

DEVANAGAEI, an alphabet in use in 
India. It was introdu(^ed into Thibet form 
Kashmir in the first half of the 7tb century 
of the Christian era. Devanagari is the an- 
cient alphabet of India, inscriptional, in capi- 
tals, and is a modifi(iation of the inscriptional 
and monitary Pali. The alphabets of the 
various languages allied to the • Hindi, are 
modific.ations of the Devanagari alphabet. 
It is the character in which Sanscrit is 
usually written. 

DEVANGANA, amongst hindoos, the 
celestial minstrels who perform before Maha- 
deva. They are also called Gandharva, also 
Apsarasa. Their instrumentn are the tam- 
bourine, cymbals, castanets, lute and violin. 

DEVA-DEVI,an island inBombay harbour, 
known to sailors as Butcher Island. ’The 
native name, properly Deva-dwipa, means the 
“ Island of the gods, or Holy Island.” 

DEVAGUEH, a town on the western 
coast of India ; this and Seda.sheghur are the 
boundaries of the Concan. 

DEVA-LOKA, Sans. TJic habitations of 
the Deva % in liiiuluism, there are mx <!e!eHtia! 
worlds between the earth and the Brahma 
loka. 

— Hardy's Eastern Monarhism, 435. 

DEVANAGA-VADU, Tun.. A weaver. 
DEVANAMPIYA PIYADASI, a name 
of Asoka. See Inscriptions, p. 38L 

DEVA-PUTTUN, a place of great sane* 
tity in hindoo estimation. See Krishna, p. 545. 
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DEVA-DASA. 


DEVA RAJA, a name of Inclra. See^ 
Inscriptions, pp. 380, 393. 

DEVA PAL DEVA, From a copper tablet 
discovered at Monghyr, raja Deva Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the ninth century 
as far as the Carnatic and Thibet. 

DEVA-DARA, Hind. Cedrus deodara, 
Loud. 

DEVADARA, Sans. Erythroxylon areola- 
tum ? 

DEVADARAM, Tah. Sethia indica, DC. 
Guatteria longifolia, Walt. 

DEVA-DASA, Sans. 

Basava. Tjel. Dancing Girls. Eng. 

Jogin. ,, Temple „ ,, 

Murali. Mahk. ' Bayadere. Fr. 

Hierodulse of Babylon. Balladeiras. Port. 

To the temple of Venus in Asia, and in 
later times in Greece, large bodies of “ hiefo- 
dulse’’ were attached, who were, at once, 
prostitutes and ministers to the goddess. The 
daughters of the most illustrious families in 
Armenia passed from the service of the god- 
dess Anaitis into matrimony with those of 
equal rank, and no stain adhered to them from 
their former mode of life. We find traces of 
the same usage in the distant settlements of 
the Phoenicians, on mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
Venerea in the Carthagenian territory. In 
Babylon, no woman of wiiatever rank could 
escape the obligation of once prostituting 
herself in the temple of Mylitta, This debt 
once acquitted, as the necessary preliminary to 
marriage, they were ever afterwards faithful to 
its obligations, with whatever price they might 
be tempted. In hindoo mythology the deva- 
dasa, are the courtezans of swarga, the heaven 
of Siva. The earthly deva-dasa women or danc- 
ing girls, in attendance at the temples of the 
hindoo deities, by their name of deva-dasa, 
call themselves the servants or slaves of the 
god. Next to the sacrificers, the most impor- 
tant persons about the temple, says the Abbe 
Dubois, are the dancing girls. Their profes- 
sion, indeed, requires of them to receive all 
comers although originally they appear to 
have been iiitended for the gratification of the 
brahmans only. Every temple, according to 
its size, entertains a band of them, to the num- 
ber of eight, twelve or more. The service they 
perform consists of dancing and singing. 
Tiie first they execute with grace, though 
with lascivious attitudes and motions. Their 
chaunting is generally confined to the obscene 
songs which relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious lives of their gods. 
They perform their religious duties at the 
temple to which they belong, twice a day — 
morning and evening. They are also obliged 
to assist at all the public ceremonies, which 
they enliven with their dance and song. 


They are bred to this life from their infancy. 

I They are taken from any caste, and are not un-» 

I frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing 
! uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in 
the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 
womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the 
service of the pagoda. And in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious 
duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on 
the family. The eldest daughter of every 
family of the weaver caste at the small town 
of Tiru-kalli-k undram in the Chingleput coL 
lectorate is devoted to the temple. Till lately, 
temple girls were the only hindoo females in 
India who might leani-to read, to sing, and 
to dance. Such accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively ; and for that reason have 
been held by the rest of the sex in such ab** 
horrence, that every virtuous woman has 
considered the mention of them as an 
afifront. These performers are supported out 
of tbe revenues of the temple ; of which they 
receive a considerable share. But their pro- 
fession is productive. There are temples in 
some places, where tbe divinity requires to be 
honoured with the most unbounded licen' 
tiousness. The manufacturer commonly 
destines his youngest daughter for this pur- 
pose, and sends her to the pagoda before the 
age of puberty, where dancing and music- 
masters are provided. The morlidar girls 
of the Mahratta country correspond to the 
Basava of the Teling race. The Basava 
women are usually devoted to the god Siva, 
and become prostitutes. They are called Linga 
or Garudu Basava, according as they are de- 
voted to one or other. They are called also 
Jogin alsoMorli, and are married sometimes to 
a knife, sometimes to an idol. In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, 
a girl, generally an infant, is taken and dedi- 
cated for life to the service of some idol by 
a ceremony called “ Shej.’^ A hhunjar or 
dagger is put on the ground, and the girl, who 
is to undergo the ceremony, puts a garland on 
the knife. Her mother then puts rice on the 
girl’s forehead. The ofi&ciating Bhutt then 
weds the girl to the knife, just as if he were 
uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the ‘ mangalashlok,’ or marriage stanzas, a 
curtain being held between the girl and the 
dagger. The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedi- 
cated to the service of the temple. She lives 
by prostitution. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non- Aryan races thus devote 
their young women, in order that they may 
follow prostitution openly, under tbe cloak 
of a religious rite. It is not easy to trace tbe 
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DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 


origiu of this custom, but at the Myletta 
festivals, which were connected with the wor- 
ship of Baal or Moloch, the women, as slaves 
to the goddess, were obliged to purchase ex- 
emption from being sacrificed by prostitu- 
tion. Almost all the Jewish prophets down 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was 
carried on in the high places, by the Jews* 
In general, throughout the Dekhan, south- 
wards to Cape Comorin, devoting a female 
child to the gods is deemed disreputable. — 
Kenrich’s Phcenicia^ pp. 307,314; Dubois* 
India^ quoted in Coleys Hind* Myth.^p, 378/ 
Sonnerafs Voyage, p* 29 ; Bunsen, Vol.W, 
p, 210, See Dancing girls. 

DEVAEAM, a famous saiva poem, part of 
the so called Tamil Veda. 

DEVASTHANAM, the superintendence 
of hindoo temples, conducted by trustees called 
Dharma Karta, 

DEVATA, a divinity, a spirit, a demi-god. 
The Devaia are benign spirits, governed by 
Indra, properly the inhabitants of the North 
Pole ; for the Devata are said to have day, 
when the Daitya have the night, and vice 
versa. Vide Suras.— /a Sanhita* 

DEVATADI DHETTU, Tel. Lipra- 
cercis serrata, Trin. Andropogon serratum. 
— Roxh., i, p. 253, 

DEVATA-DHANYAMU, Tel. Sor- 
ghum saccharatum, Pees. Andropogon sacch. 
Also wild rice. — Roxh* p. i, 271. 

DEVATA-MALLE or Nalla kakasi, Tel. 
Randia uliginosa, D C., JV. and A., 1 230 ; 
Ic. 397. Gardenia ulig., R, Cor. 135 ; 
Posoqueria ulig. — Roxb. i, p. 712. 

DEVATHARAM, Tam. Erythroxylon 
areolatum ? 

DEVAYANAI or Devasena, one of Su- 
bhramanya’s wives. 

DEVEDAH, Port., Tam., Malayal, the 
name of a wood, known to Europeans by those 
of the Cedar Libanus, or Spanish cedar. This 
tree is to be found from Cape Comorin, in the 
south of Malabar, to the north part of Canara. 
It grows to a large size, from eighteen inches 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from 
thirty to forty feet high. This may be con- 
sidered a good wood, and might be found 
useful with the heavy woods in ship-building. 
The texture of sortie ti ees is hard, and might i 
be converted into good plank. It is much 
used by the natives for house-work and 
furniture. It is imported into Ceylon, and to 
the coast of Coi^bmandel, from Pegu and 
E^mgoon, and named Chittagong wood. 

There is also is the Vela Devedah, or white 
cedaiv which grows in the forests of Cochin 
and Tfavahcore. It may be had in great 
quantities, and is said to be useful and durable. I 
Tt .is a tough wood for boards, and planks! 
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for boats and vessels, for which purpose it is 
generally used, as well as for house-work. It 
grows to about two feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high : its grain 
resembles the red cedar, but it is closer grained 
and heavier. — Rdye, Mai. a7id Can, 

DEVENDRA, the king of the Deva. See 
India. 

DEVEE, the honorific or titular designation 
of the Marawa race in Ramnad and Tinnevelly. 
It seems identical with the Telugu ’Devvara 
or Devera, a respectful mode of address to a 
superior. See India, p. 332. 

DEVI, Sans. The feraiuine of deva, a god 
or a goddess. It is one of the names of the 
hindoo goddess Durga, also known as Kali. 
See Chandra ; Dasahra or Dashara ; Kali 
Kerari ; Linga ; Lustral ceremonies; Maha- 
deva ; Mahadevi ; Parvati ; Sacrifice, Sata- 
rupa ; Serpent, Vishnu ; Yavaua. 

DEVI MAHESHASURA. See luscrip- 
tions, p. 382. 

DEVICOTTA, frequently changed hands 
during the contests between the British and 
French in the 1 8th century. 

DEVIL BIRD, the name of a bird of 
Ceylon, which Mr. Mitford supposes to be a 
goat-sucker, a cuckoo or a black bird. Its ordi- 
nary cry is like that of a hen just caught. Its 
screams like those of a youth in agony. 

DEVI, a goddess, more especially used for 
Parvati 

DEVIDIAR of tlic Clienab ami Ravi. 
Cupressus torulosa, Don. : of Panjab, Juui- 
perus excelsn, Bieb, 

DEVIL GOAD. 

Bhatarnkusam. Sans. I Croton oWongifoliiini, il, 
Bhutala Bhairi. Tel. | iii. (535. 

The Telugu name signifies demon-driver'’ 
or ‘‘devil goad” — and sticks made of this 
tree are carried as a protection against evil 
spirits. 

DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 11m 
ordinary word in use, to designate a devil, in 
Paisacha, or Pisacha, and the temple raised to 
a Paisacha is a Pekoil, but the fonm‘r s(H‘mB 
rather to be an evil spirit, and the ktthn* a 
temple to an evil spirit. All tlie nrian and 
non-arian hiudoo atid buddlnst ra(jcH of India, 
and all the races in the Malaya and the eastern 
archipelagoes, recognise the existence of spirits 
both good and bad and the whole series of 
ceremonies from the date of the demise <d* a 
hindoo until the demise of his son are insti- 
tuted from the belief that the spirit of the 
deceased is present and can accept oblations, 
and there are even instances where contracts 
have beeri entered into or renewed with tlm 
spirit of a deceased owner. The hlruloos 
have a hell, ‘^narakam,” and a devil, but the 
non-arian races seem to refer to evil spirltp. 
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la their belief if any good man die, his 
spirit may occupy a tree or stone or other 
locality and be an evil spirit : may even take 
possession of one of his votaries, in which 
event the screaming and gesticulating of the 
possessed person are attributed to the spirit 
in possession, and in the Urdu tongue, the 
phrase would be “ saya uske ang bhara” the 
shade has filled his body, and the possessed 
person prophesies. In their belief every 
malady may be the infiiction of an evil spirit. 
To dispossess the spirit, wild music and 
dancing are had recourse to, and the possessed, 
generally a woman, exhausted by her python- 
ising falls down utterly exhausted or goes into 
convulsions. The non arian races are con- 
stantly recognising new spirits, from amongst 
deceased natives of India or Europeans, 
particularly from amongst those whom death 
or accident have suddenly cut oif, and they 
have introduced the deities of the hindoos as 
demons : but the “ ammun” or earth-deity, is 
in every village throughout Southern India, and 
the worship of all these demon gods is by 
blood-sacidfices and ardent spirits. Amongst 
the Shauar race in the South of the penin- 
sula of India, the belief is that sometimes 
demons are content with frightening the 
timid without doing any real harm. Failures 
in trade or in crops, are attributed to demons. 
People hear a strange noise at night ; and im- 
mediately they see a devil making his escape in 
the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, or a cat 
witli eyes like two lamps. In the dusk of the 
evening devils have been observed in a burM 
or burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after anotiier as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have often 
been known at night to ride across the country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands 
in the shape of a wandering, flickering light. 
In all their journey ings they move along with- 
out touching the ground : their elevation above 
the ground being proportioned to their rank 
and importance. Dr. Caldwell has known a 
village deserted and the people afraid even to 
remove the materials of their houses, in con- 
sequence of the terror caused by stones being 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible 
hands. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the day- 
time, about the close of the hot season, when 
the winds fail, demons may often be seen career- 
ing along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- 
ing up and whisking about in iheir fierce play 
every dry stick and leaf that happens to lie 
in their path. In short, writes Dr. Caldwell 
the demons do much evil, but no good. They 
often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or 
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evince any aflectiou for their votaries. They 
must be placated by sacrifice, because they are 
so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicat- 
ing their favour. If in any case the hope of 
obtaining a benefit seem to be their votary’s 
motive in worshipping them, further inquiry 
proves that it is under the supposition that 
the demon’s malignity stands in the way of 
what would otherwise be obtained as a matter 
of course. And it may be said to be the 
object of the worship of all the non-arian 
races to avert from themselves the evils which 
the demons could inflict, for gratitude for good 
received, or resignation to the will of a 
Supreme, are not parts of tlieammun or spirit- 
worship. A similar superstition respecting 
goblins and demons exists all over India. 
Every hindoo work containing allusions to 
native life, and the dictionaries of all the 
hindoo dialects, prove the general prevalence 
of a belief in the existence of malicious mis- 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms. 
The chief peculiarity of the superstition, as it 
exists amongst the Shanars, consists in their 
systematic worship of the demons in which all 
believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
legends respecting goblins and their malice 
are current ; but scarcely any trace of their 
worship in the proper sense of the term, much 
less of their exclusive worship, can be dis- 
covered beyond the districts in which Shanars, 
or othev primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
In travelling down to Tinnevelly from the 
north, the first village which is found to be 
inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, about 3U 
miles south of Madura, is the first place 'where 
Dr. Caldwell observed systematic devil-woi*- 
ship. In like manner in Travancore, devil- 
worship appears to commence with the first 
appearance of the Shanar race in the neigh- 
boui hood of Trivandrum ; from whence it 
becomes more and more prevalent as you 
approach Cape Comorin. The demon worship 
of the Shanars and lew other illiterate tribes is 
a degradation beneath which the human mind 
cannot descend. The places in which the 
demons are worshipped are commonly termed 
“ Pe-c6il,” or devil temples ; some of the 
temples, especially those erected to the san- 
guinary forms of kali, are small, mean, tomb- 
like buildings, with an image at the further 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the 
devil-temples are built neither with stone nor 
brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, 
nor even thatched ; a heap of earth raised 
into a pyramidical shape and adorned with 
streaks of white- wash, sometimes alternating 
with red ochre, constitutes both the temple and 
the demon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front 
of the temple with a fiat surface forms the altar. 
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DEWAL. 

In such cases a large conspicuous tree— a 
tamarind tree, an umbrella tree, or even a 
palmyra, whose leaves have never been cut or 
trimmed, will generally be observed in the 
vicinity. This tree is supposed to be the 
devil’s ordinary dwelling place, from which 
he snuffs up the odour of the sacrificial blood 
and descends unseen to join in the feast. 
Tumour mentions that an ordinance of one ot 
the kings of Ceylon commanded that a devil- 
dancer should be provided for every ten 
villages. Budd’hists of Ceylon still resort to 
the incantations of the devil dancers m case of 
danger or emergency. — Dr. Caldwell on the 
Shanar. See Demon, Peygel, Pisacha. 
DEVIL’S PEPPEE, Eng. Capsicum. 
DEVIL’S SALEP, Eng- Cicuta virosa, 
also Conium maculatum. 

DEV-KANCHUN, Bbng. Bauhiniapur- 

^'^DEVKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis 
DE VBIESE, author of various memoirs 
on Malayan Island plants and of a monograph 
of Marattiacese, a work of great labour. 

DEVOTTARA, Sans. From deva and 
ootara, belonging to 
DEW. 

ghahnatn, Hind. Pkbs. 1 H’mmg. Bubm. 

Some one has ventured the remark that at 
full moon, near the equator, more dew falls 
thnn at new moon, and to this are ascribed 
the moon heads (man hoofden), which, how- 
ever, Jansen had but once seen, during all the 
years which he had spent between the tropics. 

Jansen in Murray's Physical Geography, 

P. 146. 

DEWA, a divine being, whether resident 
upon earth or in a dewa lok&.— Eastern 
Monaehism, p. 435. See Deva. 
DEWADHARI, or damsels of wisdom, &c. 
DEWADURIO, Sing. Fennel seed. 
DEWAK, Hind. Termes. White ants. 
DEWAL, the hindoo temple, in which 
the idol is placed, is called, as temples gene- 
rally are, Dewdl, or DevHl, from Deva, a 
deity ; and aleiya, a house, or literally a house 
of god. The British and other people call it 
pagoda, a word unknown in India beyond the 
reach of European colloquial instruction, but 
which has been derived from Butkhana two 
Persian words, meaning the ghost house. It 
may however be from Paigudi, a devil temple 
also from Dahgopa, a budd’hist relic shrine. 

DEWAL, the principal port in Sind, with 
tall spu’es and huge domes ; Dewal is supposed 
to be the modern Tattah, It was called 
“ Dewal,” or “ Debal,” from its celebrated 
dewalya or pagoda and the Arabs and Persians 
stm ■toow it by no other name. Arore, or 
Alore, was the capital of Sind in remote 
antiquity, but a bridge over the stream which 
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branched from the Indus, near Dura, is now 
almost the sole vestige of the capital of 
the Sogdi of Alexander. On its site the 
shephei^s of the desert have established 
an extensive hamlet ; it is placed ou a 
rido-e of siliceous rock, seven miles east of 
the^insular Bukkur and free from the inun- 
dations of the Indus. The Soda tribe, a 
powerful branch of the Pramara race, has 
ruled in these countries from remote antiquity, 
and to a very late period they were lords of 
Oomra Soomra, in which division was Arore, 
According to Burton, however, the site of 
Arore is four miles east of the Indus at Sukker 
and Rori. Sehl and his capital, Arore, were 
known to Abul Fazil, though he was ignorant 
of its position, which he transferred to Deba, 
or Dewal, the modern latta. This indefa- 
ti'^able historian thus describes it : “ In 

ancient times there lived a raja named Sehris 
(Sehl), whose capital was Alore, and his 
dominions extended north to Cashmere and 
south to the ocean.” Sehl, or Sehr, became a 
titular appellation of the country, its princes, 
and its inhabitants, the SehraL Alore ap- 
to have been the capital of the kingdom 
of Sigertis, conquered by Menander of Bactria. 
Ibn Haukal, the Arabian geographer, mentions 
it ; but a superfluous point in writing has 
changed Arore into Azore, or Azour, as 
translated by Sir W. Ousely, D’Auville also 
mentions it ; but, in ignorance of its position, 
quoting Abulfeda, says, en grandeur “ Azour 
est presque comparable a Mooltan.” — Tod's 
Pajasthati, Vol. i, p- 42 ; Eurton's i>cinde, 
Vol.i,pp. 128, 166. 

DEWALA DEVr, daughter of Kamala 
devi. On the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient 
capital ofGuzerat, Kamala Devi was cap- 
tured and taken into the harem of Ala ud 
Din; but her daughter Dewala Devi escaped 
with her father. She had been asked in 
marriage by the son of Ram Deo, Iho 
rajah of Deo-giri (Dowlatabad), but her 
father, proud of his rajpoot origin, had 
refused to give her to a Mahratta, even 
though a prince. Karaala Devi, however, 
having expressed to Ala ud Din a wish to be 
joined by her daughter, Ala ud Din sent a 
strong army under a general to bring Dewala 
Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her fatlier 
accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent off his 
daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
overtaken, the fair maiden seized and carried 
to Dehli whei-c she was married to Khizr 
Khan, son of Ala ud Din, A few years after 
the death of Ala ud Din, the throne of Delhi 
was filled by Kafoor, a converted hindoo, who 
put out the eyes of Khizr Khan, filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put to death all 
the survivors of Ala ud Din’s family, and 
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ti aiisferred Dewala Devi to his own ssenana. 
See Camilla Devi. 

DEWALI, properly Depawali, Sans. 
from Dipa a lamp and Ali, a row, ; a hindoo 
religious festivalheld about the end ofOctober, 
on the new moon of Kartik, in honor of the 
goddess Kali and of Lakshmi and the destruc- 
tion, by Vishnu, of the demon Taraki. The 
hindoos, after bathing in the Ganges, or 
other river, anoint with oil, put on their best 
attire, perform a sraddha, and at night worship 
Lakshmi. On this festival of lamps all 
hindoos propitiate Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and fortune, by offering at her shrine. 
In Rajasthan, on the Amavus, or ides of 
Kartic, every city, village and encampment, 
exhibits a blaze of splendour from lamps. 
Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are 
carried in trays and consecrated at the temple 
of Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated. 
The rana of Me war dines with his 
prime minister, and this officer and his 
near relatives offer an oblation by pouring oil 
into a tei'ra cotta lamp, 'which the sovereign 
holds ; every votary of Lakshmi tries his 
chance of the dice, and from their success 
in the Dewali, foretell the slate of their 
affairs for the ensuing year. On the first 
day of the Dewaji, the whole population 
of an Indian city bear branches of the Sami, 
Tulsi and other sacred trees, in procession ; 
and walk round all the temples in the neigh- 
bourhood, offer salutation and prayer to their 
country’s gods, in their several incarnations. 
— PostarCs Western India, VoL ii, pp, 177 
a 72 d 178 ; Tod’s Rajasthan), Voi. i, p, 70. 
See Leviticus, xxiii. 40. 

DEWAN, Ar., Pkrs. In India, the chief 
officer of the second rate sovereigns. In Persia, 
a Court of Juslice or of other business. A 
reception room, is generally called the Dewan- 
i-Am, or public reception hall. The Dewan 
Khana, is the office room of the dewan, and 
the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. 
The Dewani Adalat under the E. 1. Company 
was a Court of Civil and Revenue jurisdiction. 

DEWAN, Pkrs. A collection into one 
volume of the entire odes of an author, whe- 
ther in the Persian or the Hindustani tongue. 
In bringing them together, they are arranged 
alphabetically according to the letters in 
which the verses terminate. The Dewan-i- 
Sadi and Dewan-i-Hafiz are generally known. 

DEWANAGI-WANLU, Tel. Religi- 
ous mendicants in southern India, who accept 
charity only from one or other of the gold- 
smith castes. See Poitu, Zonar. 

DEWANI is the civil department, in con- 
trast to the foujdari or cidminal. Dewan-i- 
am, a privy council chamber. 

DEWAN KHANA. That part of the 
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house of a raaliomedan where tlie master 
receives his visitors, and in which the men 
servants reside. — Rich’s residence m Koor- 
distant, VoL i, p. 83. 

DEWA POO J AH, or worship of the im- 
plements in use as the means of subsistence, 
observed by all the Kait caste at the Dewallee 
and Hooly festivals. — Malcolm’s Central 
India, VoL ii, p. 167. 

DEE WAR, Diwar, perhaps more cor- 
rectly Deehwar or Dehwar, is the god under 
whose special care a village is placed ; the 
genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 
always set apart at each harvest. — Elliot, 

DEWAS, a chieftaincy in Malwa, held by a 
Mahratta, whose ancestors came to Malwa 
with the first Baji Rao. The revenue of the 
State is Rupees 4,25,000 ; the area 256 
square miles ; and the population 25,000 
souls. The chiefs have each received a sun- 
nud guaranteeing to them the right of adop- 
tion. The chiefs are equal in rank and have 
an equal share in all receipts. Each receives 
a salute of fifteen guns. — Aitcheson’s Trea- 
ties, Engagements and Snnnnds, VoL iv, 
pp, 834 and 335. 

DEWA SIS. See Rajmahal. 

DEW AT A GASS, Singh, Carallia lu- 
cida, — Roxb, 

DEW-GHUR, an ancient name of Dowla- 
tabad . See Deo-ghur, 

DEWUDAR, Hind. Sethia indiea. 

DEWUL, Singh. Feronia elephantum, 
DETA-DANGA-GASS, Singh, Spa- 
thodea rheedii, Sp. 

DEYAM IDDELLA, Singh. Barringtonia 
racemosa. — Roxb, 

DEYNGAN, Hind. Cordia macleodii. — 
Hooher, Syn of Hemigymuia macleodii. — 
Griff, 

DEYRA DOON and Himalayan valleys, 
to moderate elevations, in climate correspond 
with the Mediterranean region. See Dehra. 

DHA, Burmese., the bill, in various 
forms, is the inseparable companion of 
every man among the hundred forest tribes 
of Trans-Gangetic India. Among the civil- 
ized Burmans, however, it is more confined 
to the lower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
except as a weapon of war. The Burman 
dha is a weapon about three feet long, with 
a slight uniform curve from end to end. 
About three-sevenths of this length is helve, 
the rest blade. The blade is generally- about 
an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 
point. It serves eveiy purpose that a cutting 
weapon can serve, from making a toothpick 
to felling a tree ; or killing a pig, or an enemy 
in battle. Very long and heavy dhas are 
worn by officials of the Burmese Court, — 
Ytile’s Embassy/, p . 1 58, 



DHAKA. 


DHAMDE. 


BHA. Hind. Grislea totnentosa. 

BHABBAR. Hind. Auiigallis arvensis. 

BHAE,Hind. a nurse, lu Raj pool anali 
the Dhabhae, or ‘foster-brothers,’ often 
hold lands in perpetuity, and are employed iii 
the most confidential places ; on embassies, 
marriages, &c. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, 
/>, 278. 

BHAE, Beng., also BHAI, Grislea to- 
inentosa. 

BHAGOBA. See Buddha, Topes. 

BHAHIMA, a tribe of Rajpoots recorded 
amongst the 36 royal races. They were 
the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
for deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers 
the tribe to be extinct, but they have three 
or four villages in Baghput. There are 
also Bhahima Aheer and Bhahima Jat in 
the same neighbourhood. — Annals of Rajas* 
than, VoL i, p. 1 99. 

BHAI ? Buk. Sterculia colorata. — Roxh. 

BHAIL, a river in Jeypore. 

BHAING. See Kusli or Cush. 

BHAITI of Bombay. Grislea tomentosa. 
— Roxb, 

BHAK, Hind. Butea frondosa, also called 
Pulas, is a plant generally diffused in India, 
found near many villages, forming their tracts 
of jungle-like land, which is the place of 
pasturage for their cattle. The Bliak yields 
fii’ewood, and its bark and roots a fibrous 
matter, which is used as cordage, called Bukel, 
or beaten to a kind of oakum and used for 
caulking boats, and it is used, also, by the 
natives for agricultural and domestic purposes, 
as it is possessed of a good deal of strength. 
It is also used for paper-making. A ruby* 
coloured gum, called Butea kino, Pulas gond, 
exudes from incisions into the bark, it abounds 
in astringent matter, but is difficult to apply 
to the tanning of leather, though its colouring 
matter is powerful and permanent. The Bhak 
tree is highly ornamental and its large red 
flowers called teesoo and keesoo, yield a 
beautiful dye, which is likely to come into 
extensive use. From this plant, and from these 
flowers the name of the Pelasgi has been sup- 
posed by Mr. Peacock, in his ‘ Greece in 
India’ to be derived. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after 
for the purpose of making a horn, or sacrificial 
fire. The Taleef-i-Shareef says, that “ when 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall 
eat the seeds, his heart will be cleansed, his 
understanding increased, and he shall be 
endowed with supernatural knowledge.”-— 
RoyU^s Fib.RL, p-297 ; Elliot's Supp. Gloss. 

BHAK ALSO BHAUL, Hind, Erythrina 
arborescens. 

DHAKA, 23^ 42‘-r ; 90" 20" 3% in Bengil, 
on the Bura G^nga, 150 miles N*E. of Cal- 
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cutta, written Dacca, it is about 72 feet 
above the sea. 

BHAKARA, a tribe of Rajpoots who hold 
a few villages in K’liiindoulee in the Agra 
district, efuleysur in Muttra, and Behli 
Jak’him in Etawa ; and are scattered over 
other parts of the Central Doab and Rohilcund. 

BHAXCUN, the Jigger Khor ov liver-eater 
of Scinde,is the genuine vampire. Au officer 
after a long chase in the valley of Oodipoor, 
speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
as well-known as the steed on which the 
witch of Ar, sallied forth at night. Evil was 
predicted : and a dangerous fall, subsequently, 
in chasing an elk, was attributed to his sacri* 
iegious slaughter of the weird sisicr’s steed, 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 74. 

DHAKII of Kashmere, a red and white 
bean, Pliaseolus lunat.ns, &c. 

DHAICHA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 

DHAL, Hind., Tam., Tel. A shie]<l. 

DUAL, also Arhav, Beng. Cajanus in- 
diciis. -Sprertg. Pigeon pen. 

D’HALIZ iCHOONDLANA, tiTadingthc 
threshold, a mahomedan marriage c’cn-emony. 

DHAL-KULMEE, Bkng. Calonyction rox- 
burgliii. 

DHAL-PHOR, Hind. A class of the 
Kurrai, or groat agricultural tribe in Ilindoo- 
stan ; the words mean clod-break(‘r, 

D’HAL SAHIB, a ir.ohurrnm ullnm, litev" 
ally Mr. Shiedd. 

DHAMA, Hind. Fagonia evethui. — Linn. 

DHAMAN, Hind. Pcninisetum eon- 
chroides. Grewia oppositi folia ; it. elastitnu 

DITAMA-PABAM, a Imdd’Inst sacreil 
book of high untliority, and gives the most 
faithful picture of the ethical spirit of Binl- 
dlias’ teachings. — Bunsen, God m Hist*, Vol. 
i, p. 343. 

DHAMAR, Hind. Gum-resins of various 
tiees, Shorea robusta, Canarinm strietum, 
&;c. See Dammar. 

DHAMAYANGYEE, flat arches of stone 
and bi’ick, are not uncommon, in Burmali 
Captain Yule discerned two of brick, in 
windows in the Dhamayang 3 ’'ee temple at 
Pagan, where no suggestion of European or 
Indian aid could have helped. There is one 
flat stone arch in the northern gate of the 
fort and another in a tomb, at Kurnooh llmre 
is one in the mediceval building of Roaliu 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gate- 
way of Cairo, called Bal>-c*hFitoor. — Vuk's 
Embassy, p. 48. 

DHAMEE, this old Rajpoot state became 
independent of Kuhlor after the CJoorkha war. 
The state was bound to supply forty begar, 
but this was commuted to a tribute of R«|m*s 
720. Revenue. Rs* 4,000 % population, 
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DHANAPATTI. 


DHANGAB. 


DHAMIj Hind. A follower of Prannatb, a 
hindoo reformer who flourished in the 17th 
century in Bundelkhund. — Wilson. 

DHAMIN, Hind., Mae. Butea Gibsonii. 

DHAMMA, Pali ; Bharma, Sansc. Law, 
Duty. 

DHAMMA N, Hind. Grewia elastica 

G. oppositifolia. 

DHAMMA OR DHAEMMA, the doctrines 
or sacred writings of the budd’hists. — Hardy^ 
Eastern Monarchism^ p. 435. 

DHAMMAN, Panj. Grewia elastica, 

Boyle. G. oppositifolia, Bach. 

DHAMNA, Ueia ? Grewia tilimfolia ? 
A tree of Cuttack, has a reddish coloured wood, 
hard but pliable, strong, very plentiful in the 
San thal jungles, from Eaneebahal to Hasdiha 
or about forty miles. Used chiefly for cart 
wheels. — Calcutta Enyrs\Journal^J uly 1860. 

DHAMJ^’I, Hind. Portulaca oleracea? P. 
sativa. 

DHAMNOO, Hind. Grewia elastica, Beyle. 
G. oppositifolia, Buck. G. tiliasfolia, Vahl. 

DHAMONI, a village in the Saugor dis- 
trict, situated about twenty-nine miles north 
of Saugor, in latitude 24® 1 i ' 32" and longitude 
78® 48' 34." 

DHAMTARI, the largest and most im- 
portant town in the southern portion of the 
Raipur district. It is situated thirty-six miles 
to the south of Raipur, and is the head-quar- 
ters of a tails il or sub-collectorate. 

DHAMULA, Sans. Alpinta galanga. Swz. 

DHAMUN, Hind. Green tea, in Ladakh, 
also brick tea, in Kashmere. Tea in cakes, both 
black and green, called dhamun,” goes to 
Kashmere only, also Khutaii silk and some 
brocades. Yelvet used to be imported from 
Russia but is not so now ; the direct Euglish 
imports having no doubt supplanted the trade. 

DHAMUN GAOlSr. See Sanatoria. 

DHAN, Hind. Oryza sativa, uuliusked 
rice or paddy, also growing rice. 

DHAN SAFAID, Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAN, Hind. Buchanania latlfolia. 

DHAN, Hind. Wealth ; Tan, Man, Dhan, 
body, mind and substance. 

DHAN MARRI, Tel. A rice field,— 
Wils. 

DHANA. The Gond portion of a village 
which is always separate from the rest. Also 
applied generally in the north-west as Wuzra, 
Nugla or Poorwa. — Elliofs Suppt. Gloss. 

DHANA DA. See Inscriptions, p. 383. 

DHANANJAYA, Sans. From dhana, 
riches and jee, to conquer. Sec Inscriptions, 
p. 374. 

DHANAPATTI and Srimantoo, a roman- 
tic hindoo tale of adventures of a father and 
son, wealthy Bania merchants of the Ganges 
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who travelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java. 
Both of them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 
DHANATTAR, Hind. Clitorea ternatea, 
DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Choia Nagpore with hard, white timber. — 
Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

DHANDORA, Hind. Proclamation by beat 
of drum. 

DHANDUR DHANDOSU, a town twenty- 
five miles south of Bhutnair. 

DHANGA. Coriandrum sativum. 
DHANGAPHUL, Beng. Grislea tomen- 
tosa. 

DHANGAB, Hind. A people in India, 
who claim to be of the vesya caste, who are 
dairymen. The Dhangar of the Mahratta and 
Telugu countries are theKuru-buru orCurum- 
bar of the Canarese districts. The Dhangar, 
in Telingana, are in twelve tribes, who do not 
eat together nor intermarry. In the centre 
of the Peninsula, they are shepherds and 
wool-weavers, kitchen gardeners and labour- 
ers. In the hill country of Ramgurh and 
Chota Nagpore, there is a tribe of this name, 
some of whom descend periodically into the 
plains for labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta, 
are labourers. Mr. Hodgson describes the 
Dhangar as of Mongol origin. He bids us 
look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for instance, 
and say if a Mongol origin is not palpably 
inscribed on his face ? There are 8,059 of 
these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pore, they are a hill people ; in Telingana, 
they are cultivators ; in the south of 
India, they are shepherds and weavers 
in wool. Many of the Dhangar are settled in 
the towns of the south of India, occupied 
as labourers, kitchen gardeners and dairymen ; 
and the Dhangar in the south of India 
arrange themselves accordingly. The Tiling 
Dluuigar are milkmen and weavers of coarse 
woollens ; the Mahratta Dhangar graze cattle 
and shj}ep and clarify their butter into ghee ; 
the Bangar Dhangar are purely shepherds, 
as is indicated by the term “ Ban-gar,^’ wild 
man or forest man. The Dhangar sheep 
farmer race of the Peninsular Dekhan, are of 
two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar who 
keep sheep, juid the Barji Hatkar or shep- 
herds with the spears.” The latter still hold 
much land on the borders of the Nizam's terri- 
tory and, nntd the British domination were 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, and they 
still continue a quarrelsome and ^'bstlnatc 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
Hindoostan in twelve tribes, and been im- 
pelled by the Gonds toward’fe Hingoli and 
Bassim, which locality got the name of Bara 
ITatia, or the twelve tribes, They now oc--* 
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BHANKUIt. 


DHANWANTOA. 


<mpy the hills on the north hank of the Pyn 
epanga. To die in th.e chase or in war is 
deemed honorable, and the Hntkav who are so 
killed are burned. The Hutkar are fine, able-r 
bodied men, independent but arrogant : many 
of them never shave or cut the iiair of their 
face. The Bfam,gurh and Chota Nagpore Dhan.-* 
gar come periodically into the plains for em- 
ployment, and some of them are engaged 
as labourers and scavenigers. In the Penin- 
sula, they are dark, almost black men of slen-. 
der and spare forms, they are quite dissimilar 
from the Gao-li, in personal appearance,^ and 
all the sheep (kuru, ICarnatica, a sheep) are 
under the Kui'uharn or Knrurahav race. They 
are also wdiolly distinct from the Ydayan or 
Yadava Tamnlian cowherd race, who are 
known in all the Tamul country as ‘PiUai^ 
or son, and in all probability, the dispersed 
Kurumi)ar of the Peninsula of India, some of 
them in towns and others almost nomade, are 
the fragments of the great shepherd race who 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Golla employed as a cashier is said 
not to be a cowherd. 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory shep- 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better 
of the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or 
Phangar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep 
aloof from each other. 

The Glioonkur or Dhankur or Dhungur in 
the Lukti territory bordei-iiig on TJdipiir and 
Snltanpnr, are a trilie of short but muscular 
and able-bodied men who speak a separate 
language. The tribe is confined to Chota 
Nagpur mid the adjoining districts. They 
do not follow hindoo rites, and they have 
• no temples, but set up near their villages a 
stone with some rude carvings, wliich they 
worship in times of famine or sickness or 
calamity. They bury but sometimes burn 
their dead.— P, J. P. <7, JS., pp. 6 md 7 j 
CampheU, p, 33. 

DHANGUR. See Kaiyu ; Chetang. 

DHANI RANG, Hind. A full green 
colour. A person of consideration,^ 

DHANIA, Guz. Dhaniyalu, Tr?L, Go- 
riandrum sativum, Z. Coriander seed. 

DHANJI. See Malwa. 

DHANK, an ancient name of Mongy Py- 
tnu or Mongy Pnttiin in Saurashti*a. The 
present chief is of the Balia Rajput race. 

D^HAN KE KIIILIAN,' Hind., also 
K^hoee, swollen parched rice. 

DHANKPR, Doonkur or Dhungnr, in the 
Lukti territory, bordering on U<lipin' and Sul- 
tanpur, a tribe of short but muscular and able- 
bodied men who speak a separate language. 
The tribe is confined to Chota Nagpur and the 
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adjoining districts. They do not follow hindoo, 
rites Sind they have no temples, but set up 
near their villages a stone with some rude 
oaiwings which they -worship in times of famine 
or sickness or calamity. They hnry, hut 
sometimes burn their dead. — C. J. P. C. 
pp 6 and 7- 

DHAN-LGNKA-MURICn, Beng. Ca. 
yenne-pepper ; Capsicum ,* Capsicum fasti- 
giatum. 

PHAN-MARBT, IIinp. Artificially irri., 
gated rice fields. 

DHANNEE, Ta m. A dark-coloured woodi 
of Travancore, specific gravity 0*733. Very 
strong, but knotty, used for common buildings. 
— Co/. Frith, 

DHANNIA, Gfj^. Coriander seed. 
DHANSBT RIVER. See India, p. 31 1. 

DHANUR, ILnp. A bow-man. Bhanuk 
frorathe Sanscrit, a bmv, and Banuslia are the 
names of a race in nortliern Irnlia, but numer- 
ous in Bahar, employed as avcliers, fowlers 
and house guards, also in several menial oceu.. 
pations both of the houses and fudd whei^ever 
they rev« 5 ide. Tlie are s^iecially in 

request as mid-wives. Tlio phanuk, tribe of 
fowlers and avcliers of Bahar ami Ilindoosfau, 
live OB their prey 5 they are employed aw house 
guards, and Br. Bnehanau desiu’ihes the 
Bhanuk of Bahar, Bhagalpoor and Burauiya 
as engaged in agriculture like Ihe Kurini, 
Many of them luiwever ari^ agvienltural slaves. 
The Pliauuk awe descended, aecovding to ihe 
Padma Purana, from a Cliamav and a Chandal 
•vimmnn. From the Dauuk have proe(‘<*d(Ml 
Alierya, wdio are said not to eat d(‘ad eareas(‘s, 
as the Danuk do. 

There are rejjorted to be seven sub-divi- 
sions of the Danuk, Jjoungbustn Mut*htirea, 
Knfhurc’a, Jyswnr, Magahi, Dojwnr and 
Chbilatya. These do not intermarry, or even 
eat or smoke together. They mix indeed so 
little wdlh ou(‘ another, that an individual 
Dlianuk is seldom able touHnition more timn 
two, or at most three, of tlnw* uaineK as 
Iielongiiig to his frateniify. ®rheve are several 
Dlinnuk in Dollii, and they ar(‘ seatferetl ovr*r 
the North-western Proviaees ; but Babar is 
tlie country in which they most afjonnd.-- 
fF//s. Ghs.; FItiof's SuppU^loas. ; 

Wefftern India ^ Pot, i, 167. H<»e India. 

DUANWANTRA, the physician pro- 
duced at the (duirning of tfn^ oci*?iin ITikaJi- 
ea-coond, or ^‘fountain of the snake-lungf* 
is about two miles east of Naoli, near the 
boundary of Bhynsror and BIiau{WM)ra. 'fie* 
road, through a jungle, over the fiat highhtJKi 
or Pat’Iiar, presents no indicntioti d* the 
fountain until you .suddenly find yourself an 
the brink of a precipieo nerirly two huiidriMl 
feet in depth, crowded witli uoide trees, fin 
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wliick tlie knotted “ koroo** is conspicuous, i 
Tiie descent to this glen is over masses of 
Tock and about half-way down a small plat- 
form, a're two shrines ; one containiug the 
statue of takshao,” the snake- king ; the 
other of Dhunwautra,” 'the physician, who 
was produced at the ‘ chumming of the ocean."* 
The “ coond’* or fountain is at the southern 
extremity of the abyss. D'hauwantra is the 
Esculapius of the hin'doos, but has not an 
attendant serpent like his brother of Greece ; 

the health bestowing Dliauwantra, the celes"- 
tial physician, -arose from the sea wdien churn- 
ed for the beverage of immortality.” He is 
generally represented as a veneiuble man wdth 
a book in his hand. — Rajasthan, Vol. ii, f, 
718 ; Goiem.^s Rind. Myth.,’p. 383 '/ Moore, 
p. 342. See Images, Kurma, Serpent Vidiya. 

DHANYA BHEDAM, Tel. A variety 
of wheat. 

DHANYAKA, Sans. Coriander seed. 

DHANYALI, Hind. Adelia seirata. 

DANYALU, Tel. Coriaudrum sativum. 

DHANYA-ROOPA, Sans. From dhana^ 
^‘ice ; and roopa, form. 

DHAO of Kangra. ConOcarpus latifelia. — 
Rojcb. 

DHAO, Hind.j or Bhon, rock containing 
'magnetic oxide of iron in form of sand. 

DHAO KA GOND, Hind. Gum of 
'Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAOLA DHAR, oi* duter Himalaya or 
White Mouutain, from D haw la, Sanscrit, 
white ; a precipitous range of hills between 
the Byas and Ravi in the outer or sub- 
IlimaJayas to the north of Kangra. The 
whole length of the outei’ or sub-Himalaya, 
nearly 300 miles from S. E. to N. W,, 
is pierced by the Ravi, the Chenab, the 
Punacb, and the Jehlam rivers, which divide 
it into separate districts. The snow-line is 
-about 16,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, 
•is called by several names in our maps, Maui 
Mahes ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy 
lake of Maui Mahes, and Hugel calls it 
Palam Kidar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks 
•are clay and mica slate. — deykorn's Punjolb 
Report, p. ’97. 

DHAR, a river near Kaisla in Eaitobl. 

DHAR, Hind. A hill. 

DHAR, 22* 35' ; 75* 21', in Malwa, 33 
miles W. of Mhow. The level of the railway, 
1,850 ft. Dhar town, is about 30 miles S. W. 
of the Indus river. The Puar family was one 
of the most distinguished iu the early Mah- 
ratta history and Anund Rao Puar is usually 
considered as the founder of the piincipality 
of Dhar, which with some adjoining districts 
and the tribute of some Rajpoot chiefs was 
assigned to him )>y the first Bajee Rao, 
Peishwa. For twenty years before the 
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British conquest of Malwa, the Dhar slate 
was subjected to a continued series of spolia- 
tious chiefly at the hands of Sindia and 
Holkar, and was preserved from desti’uction 
only by the talents and ceu-rage of Meena 
Bui. Anund Rao Puar died m 1807 and was 
succeeded by his posthumous son Ram chuuder 
Rao Puar, on whose mother, Meena Bai, the 
administration devolved. Ramehunder died 
early, but Meena Bai with the consent of the 
neighbouring chiefs, adopted her sister’s son 
under the name of Ramchund Puar. The 
Dhar state rebelled iu 1857 and was con- 
fiscated, but it was subsequently restored to 
Anund Rao Puar with exception of theBairsea 
pergunnah. The area of ‘the state is esti- 
mated at 2,091 squai-e miles, and the 
population at about 1,25,000 souls. The 
•revenue is rupees 4,37,000. One company 
of the Bhopal levy is maintained at the 
expense of the state to garrison the fort. 
Dhar pays an annual contribution of Rupees 
19,656-0-4 for the maiutetoance of the Malwa 
Bheel corps. The chief receives a salute of 
fifteen guns, and has been granted the light 
of adoption. — Buch., Hamilton, Treaties, 
Engagennents arid Su7muds, Vol. iv, p. 325. 

DHAR A, Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 

DHARAPATTAH. See Inscriptions, pp. 
•375,376. 

DHARA SENA. See Insci’iptions, p. 375. 

DHARI. Grislea tomentosa. 

DHARI, name of a waterfall near the 
Hirnphal, or DeePs Leap, on the Nerbuddak 

DHARICIIA, Hind, Second husband of 
a widow. 

DHARINJO, Ukia. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsoor, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 8 feet. 
Tolerably common. No use seems to be 
made of the wood. The bark is used medi- 
cinally by women after child-birth ; the juice 
of the leaves is supposed to cure itch. — 
Captain Macdo7iald. 

DHAR KARELA, Hind. Momoi'diea 
dioica. 

DHAR KI KABER, Hind. ^Cassalpinia 
sepiaria. 

DHARMA OR DHARMA RAJA-, or 
Yudhishtira, the eldest of the five Pandava. 
See Hindoo, Inscriptions, pp. 374, 381, 386, 
•S90 ; Karli, Vedas. 

DHARMA, Hind., Sans. Charity, law, 
virtue, morality. Dharma-kari, a judge. 
Dharma-das, a temple servant. Dharma- 
karta, a temple manager. Dharma-swama, 
literally faith (dharma), to his lord (swama.) 

DHARMA DEVA.See luscriptions, p. 389. 
DHURMA-BHANOO, Sans. From 
dharma, religion ; and bhanoo, splendour. 
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DHAEMA PASS. See Kunawer. 
DHAEMA-RAJAH, the title of the 
spiritual ruler of Bhutan, liteially king o 
'rirtue. He succeeds by incarnation. 
DHARMA-RAJAH, Sans. 

SWnje, Tel. , I ^^r’l-Incr 

From dharma, justice ; and rajah, a ki^. 

A name of Yama in his benifloent form. He 
is the king of justice, whose countenance tlie 
virtuous only see: the wicked see hun as 
kiuf of the infernal regions. In the hiudoo 
religion, he is the god of eternal justice. 
Ant^lra. is an attribute of Yama or Dhavma- 
raja, in the character of the destroyer. 
Coleys Myth. Hind., p. 379. See Inscrip- 
tions, p. 353. Yama. 

DHARMSALA. A building devoted to 
some religious or charitable purpose. A house 
for the accommodation of travellers or pil- 
grims or for the reception of the sick or poor. 
The dhartnsala, or temples of the Sikhs, are 
in general, plain buildings. They are built by 
rich men, or by several uniting to defray the 
expense. They have a flat roof, and are 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate a mul- 
titude of attendants, who sit or stand during 
worship. Images are banished. The bunga, 
or temples, at Amritsur, surrounding the 
holy tank, are fine buildings ; each missul, 
or association of Sikhs, has a separate 
bunga. The forms of prayer and praise are 
simple. Portions of the Adi Grant h^aie 
read or sung ; the priest says, “ Meditate 
upon the Book,” and the people reply, “ Wah, 
Guru ! Wah, Guru Id Fatah !” Guru Goviiul 
not only introduced the worship of Doorga 
and the sword, but, it is said, offered sacrifices 
at her festivals. In the Dasama Padshah ki 
Grant’h, Durgah is represented as the tutclaiy 
goddess of war. In the common form of a 
hindoo temple, the adytum containing the 
object of worship is invariably covered with 
a “ shikur,” or bell-shaped spire ; the _mun- 
dup, or ante-chamber, is open, and contains in 
temples of Siva a figure of the attendant 
bull, Nandi : Vaishnavite temples, especially, 
have frequently two ante-chambers, in wliich 
case the first is open and the second closed. 
These, as also the temples of the Jain re- 
ligion, have occasionally three spires, the 
centre one rather higher than the other two. 
The temple is surrounded by a Dharamsala, 
or house of accommodation for attendants 
and worshippers. The surrounding struc- 
ture is, however, still, sometimes, especially 
in Jain temples, formed of numerous .small 
spire-covered shrines, and the lodging-houses 
are in that case detached, but the whole 
mass of buildings is frequently encircled 
by a fortified wall. A large temple pre- 
sents, in fact, the appearance of a village ; the 
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auxiliary buildings look like substantial 
private houses, but are more liberally adorned 
with carved wood-work ; and sometimes 
nearly the whole exterior of them is covered 
with rude paintings, representing marriages 
or other domestic festivals, or more frequent- 
ly the achievements of the gods. Small 
reservoirs of water called koond, circular 
wells, and more imposing wav or bowlee, 
and sometimes majestic tanks are the more 
or less indispensable accompaniments of places 
dedicated to the religion of the hindoos. 
Like the Christian churches of the middle 
ages, the hindoo temples of Goosserat are 
usually placed in situations highly favoured 
by nature. The awful gloom of the grove, 
the romantic beauty of the mountain glen, 
the brightness of the river’s bank, the wild- 
ness of the cloud-enveloped peak, or the 
solemn calm of the ocean bay, are accessaries 


of wliicli the religions of Siva and of 
Adinath know full well how to avail. The 
officiating priests are, in the temples of 
Siva, usually Gosaeo ; in those of Vislinoo, 
Brahmins or Vir%ee ; in temples of Devi 
low caste Brahmins or Gosaeo— •sometimes, as 
in the case of Bouchorfijec, even mohamme- 
dans. The priest in a rTain temple may be of 
any caste, "with the curious pi-ovisioii that he 
be not a Shrawuk, or layman of that religion. 
Low caste brahmins, es])ecially the class called 
Bhojuk, are frequently employed. The 
Cosaee^ arc members of a monastic order 
which follows Siva. They wear oraiige-iawiiy 
clothes ; and the teeluk, or sectarian mark 
upon their foreheads, is liorizoiilal. The Vi- 
ragee is a vaishnavite monk, a,nd wears a white 
dross and a perpendicular tecluk. Those who 
are servants of the Dev add to the teelnk a 
chandlo or red spot, made with a prepara- 
tion of turmeric. The Jain monk is com- 
monly called a JafA, but tlm general nanu^ 
applying to all these orders is that of 
Siinyasi, or ascetic. 'Jlie Sunyasi aw, often 
persons who have lost their j)ro})erty, or 
have been deprived of tludr children, or 
suffered some other calamity, against whieli 
they have not had resolution to bear up. 
The iniend<‘d rccdusc having arrang<*d with 
a {/urn, or monkish dignitary, for his n*- 
ception into the order, and Imving asccrtainc<l 
the favourable day by astrological cahnda- 
lion, breaks the sacn^d cord, ii* ho be of the 
regenerate classes, removes the hair of his 
head, assumes tlie monastic, dress, and with alms 
and prayers receives initiation. TheSnnyaBt 
are, however, sometimes (?ouseerate<l at an early 
age ; a person who d<*spairs of having children 
not unfrcqu(?ntly vows to consecrate one son, 
if two he granted to his prayers ; and among 
the Jains, when disciples are scarce, m they 
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frequently are, tlie monks purchase children 
for the purpose of initiating them. The 
markings which hindoo sects place on their 
foreheads, are alluded to by Moses : “Ye 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you : 
I am the Lord.” — Leviticus, xix. 28. Bishop 
Patrick notes that this imprinting of marks or 
signatures was understood to be fixing a badge 
or characteristic of the person’s being devoted 
to some false deity. — Forbes^ Fas Mdld or 
Hindoo A?inals, VoL, ii, pp. 311 to 313; 
Hifitory of the Funjah^ VoL i, pp. 123 and 
124. See Mat’h. 

DHAKMSALA, is a sanatorium with a 
soldiers’ garden, containing many introduced 
Himalayan trees of great interest. Box, ash, 
andwarious conifers as well as many European 
fruit trees are adapted to this hill station ; it 
has perhaps the only collection of indigenous 
Alpine trees in the Punjab. 

DHARMA SASTRA, the hindoo law, 
the Code of Manu. — WHs> 

DHARMA SUTRA, a term sometimes 
given to the Samaya charika rules. — Muller, 

DHARMIKA SENI. See Inscriptions, 
p. 384. 

DHARiVIMA, Sa.ns. In budd’hism, both 
faith and practice ; Practical virtue and 
morality. See Damon and Pythias. 

DHARMA SETOO, Sans. From dharma 
religion, and Setoo a bridge, or dam. 

DHARMA THAKOORU, Sans. From 
dharma, religion ; and t’hakoorn, a lord. 

DHARNA or Dhiirna, Hind. Dharna 
baithna, literally to sit “Dharna,” was a 
practice put in force in several parts of India 
by creditors who sat down before the doors 
of their debtors so as to close all exit unless 
over the sitter’s body and thus compel a pay- 
ment of their claims. The practice was 
formerly familiar at Benares, and may be 
translated “caption or arrest.” It was used 
by the brahmans to gain a point which could 
not be accomplished by any other means ; and 
the process was as follows: — The brahman 
who adopts this expedient for the purpose 
mentioned, proceeds to the door or house 
of the person against whom it is directed, 
or wherever he may most conveniently inter- 
cept him. He there sits down in dharna, 
with poison or a poignard, or some other 
instrument of suicide in his hand, and threaten- 
ing to use it if his adversary should attempt 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely ar- 
rests the debtor. In this situation the brahman 
fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette, which 
is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of 
his arrest ought also to fast and thus they 
both I'emain until the institutor of the dharna 
obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom 
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makes the attempt without resolution to per- 
severe, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus 
arrested were to suffer the brahman sitting 
in dharna to perish by hunger, the sin would 
for ever be upon his head. This practice has 
become almost unheard of in late years, but 
formerly even the interference ofBritish courts 
often proved insuflicient to check it, as it had 
been deemed in general most prudent to avoid 
for this purpose the use of coercion, from an 
apprehension that the first appearance of it 
might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide. 
The discredit of the act would not only fall 
upon the officers of justice, but upon the 
Government itself. The practice of sitting 
in dharna was not confined to brahman men. 
It was had recourse to by Benu Bhai, the 
widow of a man of the brahminical tribe, 
who had a litigation with her brother-in-law, 
Bal Kishen, which was tried by arbitration, 
and the trial and sentence were revised by the 
court of justice at Benares, and again in ap- 
peal. The suit of Benu Bhai involved a claim 
of property and a consideration of caste, which 
her antagonist declared she had forfeited. 
Originally it was practised by brahmans, 
but was prohibited by Res. 7 of 1820 of 
the Bengal Code. In the south of India 
it is done before idols for obtaining the 
object of desire. It is an ancient practice : 
Genesis xxiv says ‘ I will not eat until I have 
told mine errand,’ and a brahman sometimes 
goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to 
eat till he has obtained the object he has 
in view. The Englishman newspaper re- 
lates that about 1850, a man named Chut- 
terbhooj, son of a well known and respect- 
able Charan of Oodeypore, carried to the 
late chief of that state certain grievances 
which he considered himself to be sufler- 
iug in connection with his village. Fail- 
ing to secure redress by ordinary measures, he 
took the unusual course of intruding on the 
chief without permission, for which breach of 
etiquette he was forbidden to enter tlie palace 
again. Accordingly, being under a sense of 
degradation, ill-feeling and annoyance, en- 
gendered by the prohibitory order, he in- 
dulged in satires and phillipics against his 
chief, who thei’eupon confiscated his village. 
Upon this, Chutterbhooj proceeded to Su- 
loombur, which at that time, was at enmity 
with the chief of Oodeypore, and this step 
only incensed the chief all the more against 
him. Here he appears to have been pro- 
vided for, but subsequently wandered about 
from place to place trying to obtain redress, 
but without being able to secure either the 
forgiveness of his chief or the I’estitution of 
his village. In this state of feeling he ap- 
pears to have given way to the superstitious 
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‘idea, still prevailing aiiiuugsl the illaj pools, 
‘that the shedding of his own blood or the 
blood of his family would bring destruction 
'Upon thobC who had olieuded him if it did not 
secure a ready attention to his real ’or imagi- 
nary wrongs. In 18o9 therefore, whilst tra- 
velling through the jungle with liis two wives, 
two slave girls and a servant, together with a 
party of the Meena, who were his retainers, ho 
one day dismounted an'd gave his horse in 
charge to the servant and began to srAoke. 
Then advancing a little distance he suddenly 
killed the se'rvaut, and ctil'led upon the Meehas 
to dismount the woman. 11 is orders Were 
obeyed. One slave girl fled away with her 
hoy to a neighbohriiig village and escaped, but 
the three other womeii were killed. The 
slave girl informed the villagers of what had 
occurred, and they weu-t ont and saw the dead 
"bodies, and carried them away, and bu'rnt 
them. The slave girl died the next year, and 
‘Chutterblior^ never turned up for six years 
after the Offence had been committed, lie 
then came in and cuufOsscd to having inur- 
‘dered the woiOen and servant. Accordingly 
he was tried and couvicted of n'lurder, and 
the Viceroy Was fully of opinion that the man 
’deserved hanging, b’Ut that, considering the 
number of yOai’S which had elapsed, the pre- 
valence of superstition, and the lawlessness 
which prevailed in that part of Kajpootana 
at the period in question tvheu many such acts 
were committed with impunity, Uis Excclhui- 
'cy commuted the sentence to tvunsportution 
for life. The inviolal)ility of a brahman, and 
the sin attached to causing the death of one, 
in any way, is inseparable, and to this, accord- 
ing to Sir William Jones, may bo traced “ tlic 
practice of dhariia. 

DHAB.POSII, 'UiNO. 'Saxifragu ligulat'a. 

DHAllUKU, or Dharana, Sans. Prom 
^dhree to hold. 

DHAUDVA SENA. Sec Inscriptions, 
-‘p. 389. 

DHARUlt, Hind. Biosco'rea deltoidea. 

^ DHABWAR, a town in the Southdrn 
Mahratta country in the Belgaurn collcctoratc 
\)f the Bombay Presidency. 

DHAS. See India, p, 346. 

DHASAN, a river near SaugO’r cantonment. 
DSASHT-I^KAPCHAK, The Sahara 
'of AMa.See Dasht ; Desert, Kalmuk ; Khiva ; 
Kelat. 

DHASBA, religiotis mendicants in SoiUh- 
'ern India, ^ho hold an iron worshipping 
5atnp in theit hknds and perform on the 
"Jithgata, Tar'te aM Sinku. They walk before 
•a cor|*se when being carried to tlie funerml 

DIIAT, an isolated and now dependant 
chieftainship of which Oomerkote is the capi- 


tal. It separates the lihatti i-acc from the 
Jarejai-ace. Its pi'iuco is of the Prumara race 
and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all Sind 
Tlio Dhole, or Dhatli, is the Rajpoot tribe* 
inhabiting Dbal, siud in no greater numbers 
than the Kaorwa, whom lliey resemble in’ 
their habits, being entirely pabtorai, cultivat- 
ing a few patches of land, and trustin^r 
the heavens alone to britig it lor ward. They 
barter the ghee or clarilied butter, made from 
the produce of their Hocks, Ibr grain and 
other necessaries of life. Rabri and Chaucli 
or ‘‘porridge and butter-milk,’ Ibnu the grand 
fare of the desert. A couple of seers of liour 
of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with 
some seers of chaiudi, and exposed lo the lire 
but uot boiled, and this mess will suHicefor 
a largo family. The cows of the desert are 
mueii larger than lliose of the plains of India 
and give Iroin eight to Dm seers (cigiit or ton 
quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four 
cows will amply subsibt a family often per- 
sons from the sale oi’ ghee ; uiuftiuMr prices 
vary with their produtrtivt^ po\v<‘rs In mi ton 
to lifteew rupees tmeh. 'riiis rabri, m) analo- 
gous to ibo koousktms t)l’ (he AlVi(*nn d<*.serr 
is oCteu made wilb (‘jurn'l's milk, from which 
ghee cannot be <‘Xlraeled, and which soon 
becomes a living mubs wlum put abide. Dried 
tihb, iVum tiie valley of SimI, is conveyed 
into the desert on hordes or eametb, and luuLs 
a ready sale auunigM. all elavass euii us far 
east as Bannair. U is sold at two tlokra 
(coppers) a se,er. 'I'lie poora, or temporary 
hamlets ot the Jthatti eonsisiin.,j at most of 
ten hul,s iu each, resemble thobo of the 
Kaorwa. — Yhtfs MojtLsfktoi, i, p 

DIIATAKI KUSlI.MAMr, Tki.. Dim- 
tri-poushpika, Sans. U rlslea tommitosa.- 
Uoji 

DDATlKDUtiUlA. See Buddim. 

DIIATURA, liiNi). speeit'H of Datum, 
JX lustuosa, au\I D. stramoubiim, an intoxicat- 
ing and poisonoiis tlrug, 'rhe plant is well 
known by its white frumpet*hli}qH'd Howct t 
safaid dhidura is D. alba. 

DIIAIIJKA, iliND. ? Hyoseyaiiiiis liiger? 
DIIATUSEKA. See Maliimuslnnism. 

DHAIJ, a river near Burragtmg fnCimpmh. 

DIIAU, pAKjr. Lagerstrufiiiia par\ ilium# 
— lliND. ConoearpuH httifolia. 

1)11 AUEN ot Boinbay, (»riskm ummxUmu 

DHAUL DHAK, Hind. Erythrimi ar* 
borascews. 

DlIAULI A, a pkee in ihiitiick, nl wldch 
there is an iuseripthin of %lm tliird eentury 
before Christ. It him two iepiimle local 
edicts, the remaining edietii coiToi^pomlliig 
with those of (linmr. Seo Bmldlm, IJirnar, 
iimcnptiunr, pp. 373, HHo, :m7. 
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BHAURAjt Hind, Lagerstroemia parvi- 
ilora. 

DHAUBAj Grislea tomentosa, the scar- 
let flowers, dhau ka phool are considered sti- 
mulating apd given to women in labour : 
are also used in dyeing. One seer costs four 
annas. The guin, dhaura or dhau ka gond, 
is white in colour, like the katira and 
tragacanth gums, swells in water : in dyeing 
cloth it is applied to those parts that tlie 
dye is not wished to touch ; it is eaten in 

luddoo one mannd costs ten rupees. — 
Gen. 3Ied. Top., p. 133. 

BHAYALA or Dhavalha. See Inscrip- 
tions, p. 39 k 

DHAYANTART, the physician of the 
gods who rose from the sea of milk. 

DHAYES, Hind. Dhewus, Hind. 
DHAWAN PHUX., Hind. Flower of 
Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAWI KTIURD, Hind. Grislop to- 
mentosa : Sufed dhawi, Hind. Buxus sem- 
per virens. 

BHAWAR, ]J'Ur. A tribe who are spiel- 
ters of iron. 

BHAYA, Hind. Laud on a river bank, 
subject only to the occaHional, overflow of 
water : also ridges along the dry convi=*e of 
a river, which has turned in another direc- 
tion. 

BHE, Hind., in the N. W. Provinces, a 
sub-division of the elat tidhe. 

BHE, Hind , of the Cis-Sntlej, old mounds 
yielding saltpetre earth. 

BIIIMAR, a race, <*Uiedy employed in 
Ashing. They are, pvo})erly speaking, a 
branch of the hearer,, or Kahav, caste ; 
though they are sometipies said to be 
offshoots of mullah, or 'ooatmen. 

BIIEKENAL, See India, p. 330. 

BlIELA, Hind. A Lahore grass, Scirpus 
maritima. 

BIIELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber. — CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

BHENA, Beng. Yitis elongata. 

BIIENGI, a boat on tbe Ganges river. 
See Boat, Bhouliya. 

BHEISGUN, Hind. Cordia madeodii. 
— Hooker. 

BHENKA, IIiNU A lever of any kind. — 
m/s. 

BHENKLI, a water lever, a maehine for 
raising water, the pakolta or yeti am of tlie 
lamil countries. It consists of a Iiorizontal 
lever with a weight at one end and a bucket 
of iron or an earthen pot at the other, 
slung from a bamboo, or pole ; tliis being 
lowered into the well and returne<l to its 
original place, brings up a bucket of water. The 
name is provincially cornipt(‘<] into Bhooklee, 
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Dhiklee, and in Goruckpoor into Bheokul. 
The word appears to be derived from Bhul- 
kana to roll, to overturn. The posts which 
act as the fulcra are called T’hoon 3 ’'a ; the 
rope, Burt ; and the bucket, Kurwala. The 
“ dhenkli” is seldom used in the Punjab pro- 
per, except for the irrigation of rice fields, 
and in fiver tracts fop melons and tobacco. 
In the peninsula of India it is in use in all 
the finer garden or even in field cultivation. — 
Elliot's !Sup. Gloss. PoivelVs, Hand-hook i 
Econ. Prod. Punjab, p. 208. 

BHENRUS, Beng. Abelmoschus escu- 
lentus. 

BHER, a non-Arian race, dwelling as pre- 
dial slaves, in rnany parts of India, in the 
Panjab, rare in the N. W. Provinces, many 
in the Saugor territory. In the Nagpore 
territory they have acquired some considera- 
tion from their eiuployment as Bulal or writ 
servers. In the Beccan they are doubtless 
the same as the Holiar of the Canarese, tlie 
Mahr of the Malipattas and the Pariah of the 
Tamil race. Ip the Western Provinces, though 
they are not often found in any numbers, but 
tliey appear to have left the remembrance of 
their name, for it is common term of abuse to 
call a man a Bura Bher’h, or a low-caste 
fello'sv, Tb^y eat dead animals, clean skins 
and sell them to Chaipars. In Rajpootana, 
the Bher’h will not eat hogs, either tame or 
wild : the latter they hold in great abomin- 
ation, potwithstanding t-heir Rajpoot masters 
look upon them as a luxury. — Elliot's Sup. 
Gloss, i jQurnnl E, A,* p. 224, Sec 
Chepang India, Pariah. 

BHE, Ha, Hind, A station, A tent : a 
hamlet. 

BHEPdI, in Sind, ahit of stone or othersuch 
material, round wdiicli the raw wool thread is 
twdsted. Tl.ie Karnbo is a long cloth throwui 
over the right shoulder, and so fastened round 
the wuiist as to leave a place for the lambs 
and kids tliptare too young to walk. — Richard 
F. Barton's Sindh, p. 410. 

BIIERWARAII, the locality outside the 
hindoo townis wdiere the Bher race reside. 

BTIERWARA, part of the budd’hist ex- 
cavations at Karli. 

BHEWUS, Hind. Balbergia oojeinensis. 

! Dhavos, Hind, j Dliivus, Mahb. 

A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 
is liable to ho devoured by white ants, and is 
only procurable of a small scantling, from 12 
to 15 feet long and two feet in girth. Its 
strength, how^ever, is coiisiderahle, and, if 
found of a ])roper size, would doubtless be 
valuable. The young trees are all cut down 
for bandy poles. It sells at 8 annas the cubic 
foot. — Captain Sankey, Major Pear sc* 

! Bin, Hind., vSans. Sour milk. 
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DHIMAK, Hind. White auts ; properly 
Dewak. 

DHIM AL, a race of 1 5,000 souls in the 
sal forest of the Terai who about the close 
of the eighteenth century migrated to the 
north and east of the Kooch from Nepaul. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and 
Dhonia, between the open plains and the 
higher levels of the mountains, and their 
villages, though distinct, the people not 
intermarrying, are intermixed with the Bodo. 
The Dhimal differ from the Bodo, in their 
language and their pantheon. Mr. Latham 
considers the terms Dhimal, Kamul and Ta- 
mil to be the same. The deities Data and 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feast of 
which is prolonged through three days and 
costs from 80 to 40 rupees. They bury their 
dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of 
the Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls. 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie 
between the Kuki and Dhonia. — Latham’s 
Descriptive Ethnology. See Bodo, India. 

DHIMAB, are fishermen ; a branch of the 
bearer or Kahar race, but are sometimes con- 
sidered offshoots of the Mullah or boatman 
race. They are chiefly employed in fishing 
and palanquin bearing, — ■ Wils. Gloss. 

DHIMEEEE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 40 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of * the first branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the 
wood, but it is chiefly firewood, being toler- 
ably plentiful. It is considered sacred and is 
burnt when libations are offered. The fruit 
is eaten : a juice extracted from the root is 
used in rheumatism . — Captam Macdonald. 

DHINDAGA, Can. Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium. 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit., a for- 
feit) a demand of a forfeit at a ceremony. 
Dhingaua Budhnee, the earthen pot used on 
this occasion. 

DHINGAN, in Purneah an agricultural 
slave. — VFils. 

DHTNGRA Hind, of Kangra, Cajanus 
indicus. — Spreng W. and A. 

DHIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Be- 
nares and Goruckpoqr, They are reckoned 
in the Tashrih-nl-Akwam amongst the Doab 
Ahir. 

DHIROKOLT, See India, p. 327. 

DHIVXJS, Mahu. Dalbergia Oojeinensis. 

DHOB, Rana Jey Sing took possession of 
the Gadi in S. 1737 (a. d. 1681.) A few | 
hours only intervened between his entrance | 
into the world, and that of another son 
called Bheem. It is customary for the 
father to bind round the arm of the new-born 
infant a root of that species of grass called 
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the amirdhob, ‘the imperishable’ dhob, the 
Cynodon dactylon well known for its nutritive 
properties and luxuriant vegetation under the 
most intense heat. 

DHOBI, a washerman ; one of the low^est 
castes of liindoos. A woman is called Dhobin. 
In the Upper Godavery district the pre- 
sent population is 54,680, of whom the Dhobi 
are a large part. 

DHOBEE’S EARTH is a native carbo- 
nate of soda. It is called wasliermaii’s earth, 
also called Sajji Matti in Hindustani, and Ap- 
piacaram in Tamil and TeJugu. Dhobee’s 
Earth is a whitish grey, sandy eJffioreseence, 
which often covers miles of country where 
decayed white granite forms the suidaco soil ; 
this earth begins to accumulate in the dry 
weather ; immediately after the rains, it can 
be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
or three inches, and by repeated boiling and 
the addition of a little quick lime, the alkali 
is obtained of considerable strength. With a 
little care, very clean carbonate of soda can 
bo obtained, fit for the manufacture of toilet 
soap, white glass, aud glazes for j)ottery. 
The Nellore, Cuddaj)ali, Masnlipafam and 
Chingleput districts, yield this earth in great 
quantities, and it is also found at Pofuloo- 
cottah, Hyderabad, Bellary and Mysore. The 
[richest in alkali is from the territories of 
the Nizam, The quantity of anhydrous 
carbonate is about 67 per coni. Repeated 
attempts have been made to propane Uarilla 
from it, for exportation, aud very fair 
specimens have been exported at difiereut 
times, but the moderate price of tluis <iiai’lK)-‘ 
nate of soda of England ])r(spHred from stja 
salt will always prevent this from b< 3 ing a re- 
munerative article of export. The eolonul 
frits for bangle glass, in making whkih it is 
used, have lately however become an article of 
export from the Madras presidency. It 
in immense quantities in many parts of Imlia, 
in Bengal, especially, in the districts of 
Mongbyr, Purnea, and Cuwnpore. It con- 
tains from 40 to 50 p(ir 100 of’ enrhonate 
of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, C)rganii 3 
matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The 
salt can be extracted by washhig the mineral 
without incineration, but the organic mutter 
is dissolved at the same time, and give.s u 
deep brown solution from whi<!h pure crys- 
tals cannot bo obtained. Tim firing d(*- 
stroys this substance, and then the solution is 
colorless. But care must he taken not to 
push^ the heat beyond low redness, for the 
alkali at a higher temperature combines with 
the sand and clay, aud the whole runs into 
green glass, insoluble in water. In Europe 
barilla is prepared either by burning aca 
weeds and lixivating the aslie^ the prodtud 
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being termed kelp and barilla, or by decom- 
posing common salt by sulphuric acid and 
then roasting the resulting sulphate with 
chalk, saw dust, and fragments of iron. The 
mass when washed gives the carbonate of 
soda. Southern India is particularly rich in 
alkaline and earthy minerals, the origin of 
which seems to be the decaying granites of 
the country, but the most common form 
of alkali, is the Dhobee’s Earth. — Mr, R, 
Reynolds in Pharmaceutical Journal, 1853, 
Vol, xii, p, 517 — M. E, of 1855 ajid 1857 ; 
Cat, M. E, n/1857; Beng. Phar,, p. 360. 

DHOBOO, Uria. Couocarpus latifolia. — 
Roxb, 

DHOFAR OR ZHAFAR, one of the now 
decayed ports of Arabia, on the coast of 
Hadhramaut. — Yule^s Cathay, Vol, ii, jo. 513. 

DHOGREE, Kangra hill men who work 
at iron smelting, 

DHOL OR DHAL, Hind. Cajanus indicus. 

DHOL. Hind. A drum. 

DHOL, Hind. Erythrina stricta. 

DHOLE, Hind. The wild dog. See Canis. 
Dog. 

DHOLEPORE, a town on the banks of 
the Chumbul river. Lukindar Singh, better 
known as the rana of Gohud, was the first 
of the chiefs of Dholepore with whom the 
British Government formed political rela- 
tions. The family belong to the Jat tribe, 
and first rose to notice under the peshwa 
Bajee Rao, After the overthrow of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput, the uncle of Lukindar 
Singh rebelled and possessed himself of the 
fort of Gwalior. During the Mahratta war 
which ended in the peace of Salbye, the 
British in 1799 formed a treaty with him. 
Much discussion however arose in 1803, 1804 
and 1805, but ultimately the river Chumbul 
became the boundary between Sindhia’s ter- 
ritories and Dholepore. Maharana Keerut 
bingh lived to a great age. He died in 1 836, 
and was succeeded by Bhugwunt Singh, 
who rendered assistance to the fugitives from 
Gwalior in 1857 ; but his minister Deo Huns 
incurred the displeasure of Government by 
plundering villages in the Agra district. 
Bhugwunt Singh received the right of adop- 
tion and was declared entitled to a salute of 
fifteen guns. His territory covers an area of 
1,626 square miles, contains a population of 

500.000, and yields a revenue of Rupees 

600.000. The military force of the state 
consists of about 2,000 men . — Treaties, En- 
gagements and Sunnuds, Vol, iv, p, 108. 

DHOLI, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goatherds. 

DHOLKEE OR DHOLUK, a small drum. 

DHOL^KULMEE, Beng. Ipomma gran- 
difioi'a. 


DHOL-SUMOODRIVA. Beng. Leea 
macrophylla, 

DHOLUK, a small drum. 

DHOLWA of the Wagri. Aquila fulve- 
scens. — Gray, 

DHOKEE, a fire lighted by fuqeers, over 
which they sit, imbibing its smoke. 

DHONLA. See India, p. 337. 

DHOKPATTA, Hind. The leaf of .lati- 
folias, used in tanning. 

DHOOA. In Bikaneer the six items of 
the revenue are : — Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; 
Dlioo^h ; Angah ; Town and transit duties ; 
Pus§.eti or plough-tax ; and Malbah. — Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p, 205. 

D’HOOBA grass. Cynodon dactylon, 
flourishes in all seasons, and most in the 
intense heats ; It is not only amara or ^ immor- 
tal,’ but a’khye, ‘ not to be eradicated and 
its tenacity to the soil deserves the distinction. 
— Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, i, p, 494. 

DHOOB-KALA. The Indian seasons 
according to the Shastra, are six in number, 
each comprising two months. These divisions 
are more fanciful than real, and the common 
people are content to adopt the more definite 
division of three. Choumasa, or Burk’ha, 
constitutes the four months of the rainy sea- 
son. The rest of the year is comprised in 
Seeala, J ara or Mohasa, the cold season ; and 
Dhoobkala, or K’hursa, the hot season. — 
Elliot, 

DHOOBKI, a wood of Nepaul, called 
Bechiacori, Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoob- 
kee (on account of its resinous quality.) Its 
branches are used in Kepaul as torches ; the 
fragrant turpentine which it yields is employed 
in sacrifices and in medicated salves, and its 
wood is converted into rafts for houses. — 
Smiths’ Five Years, p, 67. 

DHOOLIA, a civil and militai’y station in 
Khandesh, 

DHOOLI-BANS, Bung. Dendrocala- 
mus balcooa. 

DHOOMAYATI, Sans. From dhoomra, 
smoke. 

DHOOMRO-LOCHANA, Sans. From 
dhoomra, smoke ; and lochana, the eye. 

DHOONA, Hind. Shorea robusta, Roxh, 

DHOOKD, a river of Jeypore. 

DHOOND, Hind. A mound. Beesil-Deo, 
a cotemporary of Jeypal, the Tuar king of 
Delhi lived about A.D. 1032-1096. He seems 
to have become a convert to mahomedanism. 
There is the appearance of his subsequent 
expiation of this crime in the garb of a peni- 
tent ; and the mound (dhoond), where he took 
up his abode, still exists at Kalik J obnair, and 
is called after him, Beesil-ka-d’hoond. — Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p, 454. 

DHOONDOOL, Beng. Lufia pentandra. 
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DHOON SIRIS. Panjabi. Albizzia elata. 
DHOORBA, Hind. Cynodon dactylon 
See GramiDaceae. 

DHOOF of Bhore Ghat. Canarium stric- 
tum . — 

DHOOS, is au expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a demand from a dependent. 
A party of horse proceeds to the town- 
ship, and are commanded to receive so much 
per day till the exaction is complied with. 
If the dhoos is refused, it is considered tanta- 
mount to an appeal to arms. — Tod’sBajasthan, 
VoL ii, 7 >. 413. 

DHOR, a worker in leather, a tanner, a 
currier. They are regarded as hindoos, and 
reside within the town walls, while the Dher 
and Chakili or Mang, reside outside the walls, 

BHOR, horned-cattle ; also called gai-goru. 

BHORA, Hind. One of the men required 
at a sugar-press. | 

BHOTE OR BHATTI, like the Koorwa, a 
pastoral race of Bhat, their cows give 8 or 
10 seers of milk daily. 

BHOTI, Hind. Bovati, Sans. The un- 
sew’^ed garment with which hindoos clothe the 
lower parts of their persons. It is wrapped 
round the limbs, and by passing it through 
the fork, the appeai'ance becomes that of wide 
or narrow trousers. The garment is passed 
round the waist, then between the legs, and 
fastened by being tucked in behind. Bhotees 
are waist and loin cloths, and are occasionally 
worn so as to fall over and cover the greater 
portion of the lower limbs. One of a coarse 
cotton commonly worn by cultivators and 
laborers in the field, may cost about two 
rupees. One of yellow silk, called pu tarn- 
bar, is largely made at Benares. With every 
hindoo man of all parts of India alike, the 
^ dhotee is an indispensable garment. Should 
he even wear drawers or trousers, he will 
have a dhotee, large or small, underneath. 

‘ The dhotee is a single piece of cloth, from 
two and a half to three and a half yards long 
by two to three feet broad, with ornamented 
ends and borders, except that the dhotee may 
now be somewhat broader and longei'. As a 
general rule, there is literally no change up 
to the present day, from the costume of the 
male figures in biidd’hist and hindoo sculptures 
of nearly two thousand years ago ; all other 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut 
out by tailors and made by them ; and there 
are, perhaps, as many varieties of vests and 
tunics — augreka, joobbha, coorta, chupknn, 
mirzaee, and the like — as there are surtouis, 
paletots, cambridges, &c , fashioned in Eng- 
land. Many of these are worn bv mahomedans 
and hindoos alike ; the only difference being 
that the hindoo ties or buttons his vest on the 
right side, the piahomedans on the left. Hindoo 


tailors are found everywhere, possibly de- 
scendants of the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
who, like the weavers, smiths and carpenters, 
found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
Menu’s " Institutes’ and the ‘ Yagnyawalkya,’ 
The texture of the dhotee, saree and langhie 
fabidcs, manufactured in Britain and sent to 
India, is not that required by the people ; nor 
what they are accustomed to. It is in gene- 
ral too close, too much like calico in fact, 
which, of course makes the garment hot, 
heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. Again, 
the surface becomes rough, and, as it is gene- 
rally called ‘fuzzy’ in use, while the native 
fabric remains free. Comparatively few na- 
tive women of any class or degree wear white ; 
if they do wear it, the dress has broad borders 
and ends. But all classes wear coloured 
clothes, black, red, blue, occasionally orange 
and green, violet and grey. All through 
Western, Central and Southern India, sarees 
are striped and checked in an infinite variety 
of patterns. Narrainpett, Bhanwar and Muk- 
tul, in the Nizam’s territories ; Gudduk and 
Bettigherry in Dharwar, Kolapoor, Nussik, 
Yeola, and many other manufacturing towns 
in the Deccan ; Ariiee in the south and else- 
where, send out articles of excellent texture, 
with beautifully arranged colours and patterns, 
both iu stripes and checks. 

BHOULEE of Kumaon. Ilymenodyctlon 
excelsum. — Wall, 

BHOUL PAPRI in Kumaon, XJlmus in- 
tegrifol ia. — Roxb . 

BHOURA, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjah. 
Lagerstrcemia parviflora. — JRoxb, FI. hid. 
BHOUR. See Kol. 

BHOURA, Hind. Chloroxylou swiete- 
nia. — Roxb. 

BHOVA, Sans. From dhav, to cleanse. 

BHOWA, Hind. Couocarpus latifolia. — 
Roxb. 

BHOWA, Hind.? A whitish colored 
wood, close-grained and hard. Plentiful iu 
the Santhal jungles and hills from Kan<‘e- 
bahal to llasdiha, a distance of about forty 
miles. TliQ wood of it is chietiy usrd for 
cart wdiceLs, beams and door posts, by tin* 
natives, also lor mallets and t<‘nt pegs. — 
Calcutta Engineers^ Journal^ ditlg 18(K). 

BHOWNA MLTSTARU, also MURWA, 
Guz., Hind. Wormwood. 

BHRITARASHTRA, an amUmi sove*. 
reign. He was brother of Pandu, but was 
blind, and on that account -was set aside from 
the thi’ono but succeeded on Panda retiring. 
He married Gandhari, and his sons, called 
Buhsasana and Buryodhana, were named 
Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days* battle 
of Kurukshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
of Kiirukshetra retired with Dhritanishtra, and 
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his motlierKuuti, to the jungle on the Ganges, 
where the maharajah died. — IVh, H. of L 

DHRITEE, Sans. From dhree, to sustain. 

DHRUVA, generally the pole of a great 
circle of the sphere, particularly the celestial 
poles. Uttara Dhruva, the North Pole ; also 
the Polar Star. Dacshina Dhruva, the South 
Pole. This term is also used to signify a 
constant arc, referring to the distance of a 
planet from the beginning of the sidereal 
zodiac. Dhruva means more commonly an 
epoch to which a computation is referred. 
Lastly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
12th Nacshatra, supposed to be the same as 
)3 Leonis . — Captain Edward Warren^s Kala 
Sanhita, 

DHRUVA BHUTA. See Inscriptions, 
p. 384. 

DHRUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, pp. 
375, 376, 390. 

DHUB, Beng. Grislea tomentosa. 

DHUB GHAS, Hind. Agrostis cynosu- 
rioides. 

DHUDI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

DHUDI of Kumaon. Holarrhena anti- 
dysenterica. — Wall. 

' DHULBHUM, called also Ghatsillah, a 
large pergunuah east of the Kolehan, attached 
to the Singbhoom district, first colonised by 
the Bhoomij, Dalton, p, 156. 

DHDLI BANS, Beng. Var. of Bambusa 
balcooa. 

DHUMNAR, about 40 miles S. E. from 
Nemuch, but close to Chundivassa, con- 
tains budd’hist caves with a brahmanical rock 
temple behind. Those of Dhumnar, like the 
caves of Ellora, contain a strong admixture 
of brahmanism. 

DHUMMUL KOODANA, a ceremony. 

DHUMRAPATRA, Sans. Tobacco. 

DHUN, Hind. A low valley at the foot 
of a mountain. The valley intervening be- 
tween the true Himalaya and the Sewalik or 
outer hills, as the Dehra Dhoon, Jaswundhun, 
&c. The fixed gradations of true Himalaya, 
dhun or valleys, sandstone or Sewalik range, 

bhaver” or forest tracts, and lowest of all 
the Tarai, which consists of arid tracts or else 
swamps at the foot of the mountains, which 
are so constant and marked in the central 
Himalaya, are not observable at all in the 
Panjab. 

DHUNA, Hind. Shoi’ea robusta. 

DHUNCHI, Hind. ? Tam. Sesbania acu- 
leata. Syn. of ^schynomene canabina. — 
Konig. 

DHUNDHUMARA, is the name of a king 
of Oude of the solar line, properly called 
Kuvalayaswa, but termed Dhundumara from 
slaying a demon named Dhundhu,,who an- 
noyed the saint Uttanka. 
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DHUNIA, Beng., Guz. and Hind. Cori- 
ander seed. Coriandrum sativum. 

DHUNIA, the lowest caste in the Hima- 
laya, who employ themselves as gold-washers. 

DHUNICHA, Beng. Indian flax, Sesbania 
aculeata 

DHUNJEBHOY FBAMJEE, a learned 
Parsee, of Bombay, author of a Zend'and Eng- 
lish and Zend and Guzeratti dictionary. At 
the commencement of the work is a comparative 
table of the Zend Alphabet with those of the 
Persian, Pehlvi, Hebrew, Cunieform, Sans- 
krit, Guzeratti, Greek and Roman languages- 
Plate second contains a comparison of the 
Zend orthography according to the different 
systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 
orientalists. Preliminary discourse on the 
origin and authenticity of the Zend language 
and Zendavesta. Parts 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. The 
Pehlvi Alphabets published with observations 
on the Lapidary, cursive, and Numismatic, 
Pehlvi writings Tablets, Manuscripts and 
Coins. 

DHUNNES, Hind. Buceros Tickelli. 

DHUNSHA, Hind. Sesbania aculeata. 

DHUNU, Hind. Pangi. Picea pindrow, 
the silver fir. 

DHUNU, Hind. Taxus baccata, 

DHUNYA, Duk. This is written Dhu- 
neea also Dhunia, Coriandrum sativum. — 
Limi. 

DHUP, also LUR, also SHUR, Hind. 
Juniperus excelsa« Incense. Dolomisea ma- 
crocephala, Juniperus communis, Chalei ke 
dhup, Hind. Juniperus excelsa, jari dhup, 
dhupa, Hind. Dolomiasa macrocephala. The 
word is applied to many fragrant things, 
used for burning as incense offered to idols, 
e. g., to the X’oot of Dolomiaea macrocephala, 
to juniper or to benzoin, to Juniperus ex- 
celsa, J. arborea ; pencil cedar. 

DHUPRI, Hind, of Kamaon, &c., Junipe- 
rus excelsa, J. arborea : pencil cedar. 

DHURA, Hind, Ficus caricoides. 

DHURA, Hind. Zura Au., Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DHURGONTEE. In the time of Akbar 
the celebrated Dhurgontee, the queen of 
Gurha- Mundala, whose reign extended over 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and the 
greater part of Berar, was a daughter of the 
reigning Chundale prince of Mahoba. He 
condescended to give his daughter only on 
condition that the Goud prince who demand- 
ed her should, to save his character, come 
with an army of 50,000 men to take her. He 
did so, and nothing loth,’' Dhurgontee 
departed to reign over §. country where her 
name is now more revered than that of any 
other sovereign it has ever had. She was 
killed about 250 years ago, about 12 miles 
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from Jubbulpoor, while gsiliaady leading on 
her troops in their third and last attempt to 
stem the toiTent of mahommedan invasion. 
Her tomb is still to be seen where she fell, in 
a narrow defile between two hills, and a jDair 
of large rounded stones which stand near are, 
according to popular belief, her royal drums 
tuimed into stone, which in the dead of the 
night are still heard resounding through the 
woods and calling the spirits of her warriors 
from their thousand graves around her. The 
travellers who pass this solitary spot, respect- 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest 
specimen they can find of the crystals which 
abound in the neighbourhood — Sleeman^s 
Rambles and Recollections, p, 254 ; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p, 213. 

DHURJATI, aname of Siva or Maliadeva. 
The term means, he who weareth his hair 
bound about his head in the form of a tiara, in 
which style it is worn by the J ogi or Sunyasi 
devotees and other adherents of Siva. 

DHURMSALA, a Sanitarium, is situat- 
ed in the Kangra District of the Panjab, 
in E. Long. 76° 20', and in N. Lat. 32° 13'. 
The houses are built progressing up the hill, 
so that they are at very different elevations, 
the lowest being at an elevation of 4,OOU feet, 
the highest 7,000 feet. The height of the 
cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of Major Feints 
house and McLeodgunge Bazar, 6,180 feet. 
The sanitarium is on one of the spurs, running 
south from the great range of Dhaoli Dhar.” 
This range runs east and west, at a height of* 
from 13,000 feet to 19,000 feet, and forms a 
great wall on the north ; it is due to this range, 
that the climate of Dhurmsalla is so mild and 
has such a heavy rain-fall. Kangra, said by 
Lord Canning, to be the most beautiful district 
in India, excepting Cashmere, is a most lovely 
fertile valley, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
interspersed with undulating hills and situated 
between the rivers Ravee and Sutlej, On 
one side it has the territories of Cashmere 
and Chumba, on the other the wild but 
romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, Spite and 
Ladak. ‘‘Various races of men, belonging 
to distinct types of the human family, and 
speaking different languages, are distributed 
over its surface. Here are hills just raised 
above the level of the plain, and mountain 
crests higher than any peak of the Andes. 
Every tone of climate and variety of vege- 
tation, is here to be met with, from the 
scorching heat and exuberant growth of the 
tropics, and barren heights destitute of verdure 
and capped with perpetual snow. Plills dis- 
solve into gentle slopes, and platforms of 
table-land, and valleys become convulsed and 
npheaved, so as no longer to be distinguished 
from the ridges which environ them, No 


spot in the Himalaya can compete for beauty 
I wdth the Kangra valley, and its overshadow- 
ing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery presents 
such sublime and delightful contrasts. Below 
lies the plain, a picture of rural loveliness 
and repose. The surfiice is covered with the 
richest cultivation, irrigated by streams wdiich 
descend from perennial suo^vs and interspersed 
vrith homesteads buried in the midst of groves 
and fruit trees. Turning from this scene of 
peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
above Dhurmsalla confront ns. Their sides 
are furrowed with precipitous water-courses. 
Forests of oak clothe their flank, and higher 
up give place to gloomy and funeral piles. 
Above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal 
masses of granite too perpendicular for the 
snow to rest on.” Dhurmsalla, stands in the 
bosom of those mighty hills, circular in its 
outline, and commanding a view unequalled 
in the world perhaps, of the placid and beauti- 
ful valleys of Kangra and the noble hills 
behind. Dhurmsalla is divided into two 
stations, the lower and the upper, the one the 
residence of the civilians and visitors from all 
parts of Panjab, and the other occupied by 
the officers’ houses and lines of a Regiment. — 
Dr. W, P. Dickson, 1870 ; India Annals, 
No. 227, 1870. Paharce. 

DHURREE, Hind. A cotton rug made 
at Shahabad. 

DHURU, Hind. Buddleia crispa. 

DHUTTJEE, the clothes or dresses with 
which Ullums are bedecked. 

DHAYK, a race in Borneo. See Dyak ; 
Sacrifice. 

DHYALI, a pretty pied Dhyali bird of 
Ceylon is the only tolerably common sylvan 
songster worthy of notice. See Dial-bird. 

DHYANA, SiNGii. Religious meditation, 
from dhyoi, to think. In this act of devotion, 
the worshipper of Siva for instance, closos 
his eyes, places his arms before him, and 
repeating the names of the god, ruminates 
thus : — His colour is like a mountain of silver, 
&c., &c. — Ward's Vieiv of the Ilmdoos, VoL 
ii, p. 67. 

DIACAENA TERMTNALIS. Some 
twenty varieties of this, the 'ri-plaut, arc culti- 
vated in tlie Polynesian islands. There Is, 
however, but one which is considered farina- 
ceous and edible. In Java the root is con- 
sidered a valuable medicine in dysentery, — 
Simmonds' Commev. Product, 355, 

DIACOPE, a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the section Acanthopterygii and family 
PercidcB. Many largo and beatitiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Dia* 
cope octolineata, a very beautiful species, 
caught ofiP the coast of the Mauritius, is of 
a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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white on the belly, and is adorned with four 
longitudinal blue stripes on each side of the 
body ; these stripes are margined with black. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species are known to have attained the length 
of 3 feet and upwards. — Eng, Cyc,^p, 323. 
See Fishes, 

DIAGREDIUM. See Convolvulus scam- 
monia. 

DIAL BIRD of Ceylon, Copsychus saularis. 

DIALA on the Euphrates, the place of the 
opening of a canal running to the Tigris 
river. See Kasra-i-shirin, Khalis, Kooffa. 

DIAMANT, Dan., Dut., Fb. and Ger. 
Diamante, It., Port. Diamond. 


DIAMACHUS, an ambassador from the 
Greeks of Babylon to Mitra Gupta, son of 
Chandra Gupta. Mitra Gupta was known to 
the Greeks by the name of Alletro Chidas. 
Diamachus was the next Greek ambassador 
after Megasthenes . — CaL Rev.^ 1868. 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat,in Lat. 
35° 14''4" N. ; and Long. 74° 34' 5" E. in 
Hasora. Top of the peak is 26,629ft. above 
the sea. This peak, the highest in Hasora, 
is situated close to the remarkable bend made 
by the Indus. 

DIAMOND, Eng. Span. 


Almas. Ar., Pbrs., Rus. 
Diamant. Dan. Dut. Pr. 

Germ. Sw. 

Jahalom. Hebrew. 

Hira. Guz. Hind. 
Diamante. It. Sp. Port. 
Adamas. Lat. 


Kamala, kumala, intan, 
Malay. 

Mass. Pers. 

Dyamant. POL. 

Demant. Sw. 
VirumVacbira KuUu.Tam 


The diamond is a crystallised mineral, 
which, on account of its lustre and hardness, 
is reckoned the most valuable of all gems. 
The form is cubical, frequently in twin crys- 
tals, cleavage highly perfect, rarely massive. 
The bulk of the forms are those of the octo- 
hedron ; an octohedron having six planes on 
the edges ; or a dodecahedron with rhombic 
faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine. Colour 
white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of yellow, red, orange, green, brown or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
coloured. Fracture conchoidal, H. 10, S. G. 
3*5295 to 3*55. Exhibits viti*eous electricity 
when rubbed. Index of refraction 2*439. 
Becomes phosphorescent on exposure to light, 
and the smaller diamonds become phosphores- 
cent by a much shorter exposure than required 
for those of a larger size. The diamond is car- 
bon in its purest form, and its combustibility 
was ascertained by the Tuscan philosophers. 
About 30 per cent, of diamonds are under 
half a carat, and one in a thousand may 
be above 24 carats. Diamonds have been 
obtained from India, from very ancient times. 
Ptolemy’s Geograp%j said to have been com- 


posed 60 years after the time of Pliny, men- 
tions the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sumbulpoor river ; also speaks of Arcati, 
the capital of the Sorse or Sora-mandalum 
from whence corruptly Coromandel, Mesolia, 
the district which contains Masulipatam and 
the river Cauvery under the name of Chabaris. 
Rennell supposes Punnah to be the Panassa 
of Ptolemy. He mentions the Sumbulpoor 
mines near the Boad country and quotes the 
Ayeen-i-Akbari as naming Biragur on the 
west of Boad near the Mahanuddy river, add- 
ing that there is indeed a mine of more 
modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpoor, 
but this whole quarter must from very early 
times have been famous for producing dia- 
monds. Ptolemy’s Adamas river answers 
perfectly to the Mahanuddy, and the district 
of Sabarae, on its banks, is said by him to 
abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
Raolconda diamond mines at the confluence of 
the Kistnah and Bheemah rivers, which were 
also noticed by Caesar Frederick, and both 
Tavernier and Rennell notice the diamond 
mines of the Pennaar river and near Gandi- 
cotta, also those of Colore (Kulur ?) on the 
south bank of the Kistnah, not far from 
Condavir- 

The great sandstone formations of 
the south and north of India, contain the 
celebrated diamond mines of Parteal (Qol- 
condah), Banganapilly and Panna, and the 
limestones and schists associated with them, 
from the latitude of Madras to the banks of 
the Ganges, exhibit the same characters. 
According to Ainslie the diamonds which are 
offered for sale in India were generally brought 
from Visiapour, Gana Purtual (Golconda), 
Bundlecund, the sland of Borneo, and Sum- 
bhulpoor in Orissa and were reckoned superior 
in transparency and purity to those of Brazil. 
What is sometimes called the Maturese dia- 
mond of Ceylon, or yellow Tourmalin (Kanefie 
Turmali), Thunberg tells us is no other than 
a Topaz of a greenish yellow colour, no 
diamonds are found in Burmah, yet it foi'ms 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together 
in a ring, are supposed by the Burmese 
to protect the wearer from evil. They 
are the diamond, emerald, coral, sapphire, 
topaz, pyrope, cat’s-eye, pearl, ruby. The 
diamond is easily crushed in a steel mortar, 
and, from its lamellar texture, it is capable 
of being split and cleaved, by which means 
the jewellers are enabled to work it. The 
first grand experiment to prove its com- 
bustibility was before Cosmo III, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, when a diamond, ex- 
posed in the focus of a great lens, was 
entirely volatilised. It has also been consumed 
by Guyton in I'ed-hot nitre, by Professor len- 
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naiit by Tueans of melted nitre in a red-hot 
tube, and by M. Dumas under a powerful 
battery, producing an intense heat. By such 
experiments its true nature was ascertained, 
and now the fact is every where accepted, that 
the diamond is nothing but ciystallized carbon. 
M. Dumas says, it is simply carbon - coke, 
in fact."' It will make a mark upon paper like 
plumbago, for it is really nothing more than a 
bit of charcoal ! It is popularly supposed that 
the diamond is always “ clear as crystal 
hut there were exhibited in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, brilliants of an apricot 
colour, of a very fine pink topaz colour, 
of the deepest ruby ballais colour, of a lemon 
colour, of a cymophaue (green and orange) 
colour, the two tints being distinctly per- 
ceptible. Moreover, there were diamonds 
of a chrysolite colour, a beautiful light-green, 
of an aquamarine (sea-green) colour, of steel 
colour, of deep sapphire, blue or light-blue, of 
milky blue, of light orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garnet colour, of a jacinth 
colour (tawny red,) of rose colour, and of a 
brilliant jet-black. The value of the diamond 
is determined partly by its size, purity, colour, 
and shape, but chiefly by its weight iu carats. 
The ‘ carat’ is an Arabic term for a small seed, 
against which, it is said, these gems were first 
weighed. A diamond of the first water, free 
from flaws, and well cut, of one carat, is 
worth from £12 to £15 sterling. 

Large diamonds are usually heir-looms iu 
great families, and almost every Loyal house in 
Europe has one or more celebrated gems. 
The Court of Holland has one of a conical 
shape, valued at £10,368. The buttons of 
the silk stole of King Joseph I of Portugal 
were each a fine brilliant, worth about £5,000, 
or, in the aggregate of twenty, £100,000. 
George IV of England purchased a magnifi- 
cent brilliant of a blue colour, which formed 
the chief ornament of the crown at his 
coronation. It cost £20,000. 

The Plgot Diamond was brought to 
England by Earl Pigott, on his return from 
the Governor-Generalship of India \ and as 
no one was found rich enough to buy it, or 
people were unable or unwilling to do so, and, 
the Earl needing money at the time, it was 
disposed of, in 1801, by lottery, for £30,000. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of one of 
the Portuguese princes. It weighs 19 carats 
and is valued at £40,000. 

In the crown o f France there was, and 
probably now is, a rich brilliant of a sky-blue 
colour. It weighs 67 carats aud 2-16ths. 
Its price is estimated at three millions of 
francs (£40,000) . 

Maximilian Diamond, — The Austrian 

Royal family possesses theMaximilian diamond 
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of a yellow colour and rose-cut. It has been 
rated at 1 39-^ carats ; its value is said to be 
£155,682. 

The Sanci Diamond originally belonged 
to an eastern merchant, from whose hands it 
passed into those of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. Charles wore it in his cap at 
the battle of Nancy in 1475, where lie was 
killed. A Swiss mercenary prowling about 
the field in sear(;h of plunder, found the gem, 
and, ignorant of its value sold it to a priest for 
a florin, about twenty pence of British money. 
The priest sold it again for 2^. After 
this it came into the liands of Antonia, king 
of Portugal, who pledged it to a gentleman 
named De Sanci for 40,000 francs, and after- 
wards, being unable to redeem it, he sold it to 
the same gentleman for 100,000 francs. A 
descendant of this gentleman having occasion 
to deposit the family jewel with the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, entrusted it to 
the care of a faitliful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but 
so confident was De Sanci of his honesty that 
he caused search to be made iu his track, and 
found him at last murdered and half-buried. 
In his stomach was found the brilliant, he 
having swallowed it to preserve it for his 
master ! 

The Russian Diamo7id, a large cliamotul 
in the crown of Russia, has a noteworthy 
history. Some Indian, remarkable for his 
superstitious piety, finding the large stone, 
thought he could do no better than place it iu 
the socket of an idol’s eye. There it remained 
for a Jong time, until an Irish soldier, who 
watched his opportunity, gouged out tlio optic. 
It was, after going through many adventures, 
sold to the Empress Catherine of Russia iu 
1775 for £90,000 in present money, an an- 
nuity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. It 
is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, aud of a flat 
oval form. It weighs 179 carats, or 7i(> 
grains, and is without a flaw. Besides the 
stone which adorns the Imperial sceptre of 
Russia, there is a stone among the <;rown 
jewels valued at £369,800, 

The grand Russian diamond^ is said to have 
been the eye of a hiiidoo idol. It fell into the 
hands of a merchant, who sold it toI’rincC'jOrlotF 
for Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 90,000/. 
in cash, an annuity of 4,000/., and a patent of 
nobility. It weighs scarcely 19B carats. 

The Pitt Dia7nond,-^lLhB grandfather of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, when Governor 
of Madras, purchased a diamond from a native 
for £12,500. When i‘e-cut it was worth 
twelve times the money ! The small lamlna^^ 
shreds and cuttings from it, were valued at 
£8,000. It was purchased in 1717 hj the 
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Duke of Orleans for £135,000, and in the 
negotiations £5,000 were expended. In 1791 
a commission of jewellers valued the stone at 
twelve millions of francs, or nearly £500,000 
sterling. Its original weight was 4J0 carats. 

The Persian Courts on high days and 
holidays, literally blazes with gems. The 
celebrated stones in its possession are the 
“Sea of Glory,” and the “Mountain of 
Light,” — the one valued at £145,000, and the 
other at £34,848. 

Hyderabad Dia7no7id. A very large dia- 
mond belongs to the Nawab of Hyderabad. 
It measures 2-J- inches in length by If inches 
in breadth and l-tlis of an inch in thickness, in 
the rough state. The gem was found in the 
mud wall of a native house and was purchas- 
ed for His Highness the Nizam ; a small por- 
tion of the gem had been broken off one end 
before it was offered for sale. It weighs 
nearly 272 carats. 

Brazil Diamonds The largest diamond 
known to exist does not belong to any of the 
great kings of Europe, but to the house of 
Braganza. TVIien Don John of Portugal, 
arrived at theBrazils in 1 808, a negro conveyed 
a letter to him in which he professed an 
ardent desire to present, in perso7i^ a large 
diamond which he had found. The Regent 
granted him an escort, and the negro arrived 
and presented the stone, the largest ever found 
in the Brazils. It is like a darkish-yellow 
pebble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the 
size of a pullet’s egg. Its weight is enormous 
— 1680 carats — nearly 11 ounces ! The Bra- 
zilian jewel lex's value it at three thousand 
millions of crusades, or thi^ee hundi’ed million 
pounds steiding — £300,000,000 ! ! ! but it 
is believed to be a white topaz. 

A blue diamond was lost in the Fi'ench 
Revolution. 

Koh-i-JPur f ? The largest diamond of 
which we have any knowledge is mentioned 
by Tavei'uier as in the possession of the Great 
Mogul. It weighed originally 900 carats, or 
2769*3 grains, but was reduced by cutting to 
861 grains. It has the form and size of half 
a hen’s egg. It was found in 1550, in the 
mine of Colone. This great diamond appears 
to be identical with that now known under 
the name of Koh-i-noor. Some doubt is 
thrown on Tavern iei^’s statement of its 
being cut. This precious gem has seen a 
variety of fortunes. Its early history is 
mythical, but from the Great Mogul it passed 
into the possession of the reigning family of 
Cabul. When Shah Sujah was driven from 
Cabul he became the nominal guest and 
actual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, who spared 
no means to obtain possession of the precious 
gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. After 
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the death of Runjeet the diamond w^as pre- 
sei'ved for a while by his successors. It was 
occasionally worn by Kurruk Sing and Shere 
Sing. After the murder of the latter it 
remained in the Lahore treasury until the 
supei'cession of Dhuleep Sing and the annex- 
ation of the Panjab by the British govern- 
ment, when the civil authorities took pos- 
session of the Lahore ti’easuiy, under the 
stipulation previously made that all the pro- 
perty of the state should be confiscated to the 
East India Company, in part payment of the 
debt due by the Lahoi'e government and of the 
expenses of the wax*. It was at the same 
time stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
be surrendei'ed to the Queen of Gx'cat Bid tain. 
It arx*h''edin London on the 30th June 1850, 
and on the 3rd July was presented to Her 
Majesty. Since its public exhibition in 1851 
it has been submitted to the process of cuttings 
which has much enhanced its beauty and value. 

The JVassik Diamo77d was sold to the 
Marquis of Westminster for 7,200/. 

The Piit, or Regent Diamond is of less 
size weighing but 236*5 carats, or 419;^ gi;ains ; 
but on account of its unblemished trans- 
pax'ency and colour it is considered the most 
splendid of Indian diamonds. It was sold for 
130,000/. to the Duke of Orleans by Mr. Pitt, 
an English gentleman, who was Govei'nor of 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra. It is cut to the 
form of a brilliant, and is estimated at 
125,000/. Napoleon placed it in the hilt 
of his sword of state. 

The Koh^i-7ioor^ or “ Mountain of Light^^ 
the lax'gest known diamond in the world, ex- 
cepting the Brazilian stone among the ci'own 
jewels of Portugal, has lately been added to the 
trophies of the British sovereign. In the year 
1 550 this stone was discovex^ed in the mines of 
Golconda. It passed in the train of conquest 
and as the emblem of dominion, but always 
cany in g misfortune in its train, from Golconda 
to Delhi, fi’om Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed 
to Cabul, from Cabul to Lahore, and from 
Lahox'e to London. When first given to Shah 
Jehan, it was still uncut, weighing, it is said, 
in the rough state, nearly 787-^ cax'ats, which 
wei*e x'educed by the unskilfulness of the 
artist to 279. It was cut by Hox’tensio Borgio, 
a Venetian, who, instead of I’eceiving any 
remuneration for his labour, w^as fined 10,000 
i*upees by the eni'aged Mogul ; In the time of 
Tavernier was reduced to 186 carats but cut 
by Coster of Amsterdam as a bidlliaut, -weighs 
106 cai'ats. Upon the annexation of the 
Panjab it was given over to tbc East India 
Company for the Queen of Great Britain and 
bx'ought to London in 1850. Large as the 
Koh-i-noor was befoi^e its recent cutting it 
is computed by the best judges to have 
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been originally three times its present size. 
Tayernier states that it originally weighed 
787^ carats ; its estimated value is not known. 
The Koh-i-noor was placed on the mill by 
the Duke of Wellington on July 16th, 1852, 
to be cut and was completely finished on 
September 7th, having taken thirty-eight 
days to cut, working for twelve hours per day 
♦ without cessation ! 

The diamonds of Asia are found in Borneo, 
in the Cuddapah district, in Banganapilly, in 
the tract of country between Golconda and 
Masulipatam, in the Ellore district, on the 
Mahanuddi and at Punnah in Bundelcund. 
The earliest notice we have met with of the 
Punnah mines is in Dalrymple^s Indian 
Repertory, Yol. ii, p. 471, and there described 
as on a range of hills situated about 42 coss 
S.S.W. of Kalpee. The hills are called by 
the natives Band Achil : they extend about 
12 coss in length and about 2 or 3 in breadth, 
and are divided into 21 districts of which only 
the following nineteen names are given : — 
Pirnah, Pullu, Eangpur, 

Gurriah, Raipur, Cherriapuri, 

Anwont Poken- Etawa, Attupurah, 

nu, Maharajpur, Merab, 

Channn, Raj pur, Singupurah, 

Birdu, Kimmerah, Mujiguah. 

Kallianpur, Gadahsiah, 

Diamonds are found in all these districts, 
but those of Maharajpur, Raj pur, Kimmerah 
and Gaddahsiah, are the largest and best. 


Ceded Districts , — The mines of Cuddapah 
and Banaganapilly about 150 to 170 miles 
N. W. of Madras, have engaged the attention 
in succession of Dr. Heyne, Captain Cullen, 
Dr. Voysey and Captain Newbold. Dr. Heyne 
tells us that diamond mines are found in difer- 
ent pai'ts of the Ceded Districts, especially in 
the eastei n and central divisions. In the Chen- 
nur Taluk, in which Cuddapah is the largest 
town, there are two places called Condapetta 
and Ovalumpilly, where diamonds occur. In 
the next taluk, on the west side of this, dia- 
monds are dug at Lamdur and Pinchetgapadu. 
Several mines exist near Gooty, and about 
fifteen gow (15 days journey) from that 
place a famous diamond mine exists near the 
Kistnah river. The diamond mines near Cud- 
dapah are about seven miles north-east from 
the towni on both banks of the Pennar river, 
where this place washes the foot of a range 
of hills. ' The country in which they occur 
is bounded on the east by a range of hills 
which run nearly north and south for about 
fifteen miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
another similar ridge, stretching for about 
eight miles from north-east to south-west. 


The second range running nearly due west, 
for about seventy miles, and forming the 
southern boundary of the district. To the 
westward, the country continues plain and 
open to a great extent : to the northward we 
see hills and ranges connected with the 
eastern mountains. The mines at Cuddapah 
have, it is said, been worked for several hundred 
years with various success. A large diamond 
was found, which produced a law suit not 
decided in Dr. Heyne’s time. It was said to 
weigh li pagoda — 70 grains, to be full of flaws, 
and on that account not to be worth more than 
1,000 pagodas. These mines are within half 
a mile of the eastern range of hills and about 
as far east from the river and Condapetta, and 
on grounds belonging to a small village called 
Kanaperty. They are surrounded by culti- 
vated fields, and have the appearance of heaps 
of stones and pits half filled with rubbish, in 
the middle of which we find a number of 
people at >vork in a new mine. The mines 
are pits of unequal extent and small depth, 
and usually have a four sided form. One in 
which people were at work and which had been 
opened only eight or ten days, was sixteen feet 
square. The Ovalumpilly mines are on the 
west side of the river, about six miles from 
Cuddapah, and three miles from the Kanaperty 
mines. They are situated on a gentle ascent, 
about half a mile from the Pennar, in a well 
cultivated country, and within a very short 
distance of three villages. They are chiefly 
on ground belonging to Ovalumpilly. They 
are of moi’e recent discovery than the other 
mines and it is only forty years since they 
have been worked. They have rather the 
appearance of intrenchmeuts than of mines. 
The soil of the fields surrounding them is 
sandy, with a small admixture of loam. It 
forms the surface of the ground whoi*e the 
mines lie, and is not more than a foot in 
thickness. The diamond bed, both here and 
at the Kanaperty mine, seems to follow the 
direction of the river, and is, at diflerent 
parts, of unequal breadth. The diamonds 
found in it are in the form of small flat or 
round pebbles, and as far as I could learn from 
tbe miners, never occur cryshilized. They 
are, however, said to be of a superior lustre 
and hardness, and much better than tlmso 
found further westward. Hindoos distinguish 
four kinds of diamond, diflering from (‘ach 
other in beauty and value, called 1 Brnmha, 
2 Chetra, 3 Vaisea and 4 Sudra, — names 
derived from the castes in which the hiruloos 
are arranged. The Brahma diamond is 
described as of the colour of clear mOk ; 
the Chetra, of clear honey ; the Yaisca of 
cream ; and the Sudra, of a frog colour, or a 
smoky greyish w^hite. 
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The following is a list of the prices in Dr. 
Heynes* time of the rough stones at the 
mines : — 


Weight. 



2 Do. 


Madras Pagodas. 
Bramna 1C 
Chetra ...8 

Vysea 6 

,Sudra o 

/ Bramha 24 
3 Chetra ...20 
’ j Vysea ...18 


j Sudra ...16 
f Bramha 40 
Weight of j Chetra ...37 

3 Manialy, ] Vysea ...34 

(Sudra ..30 
f Bramha 80 
. T. 3 Chetra ...76 

4 Do. -■< Vysea ...70 

CSudra ...60 
f Bramha 100 
3 Chetra ...90 


Do. 


'■'“i Vysea ...85| 
vSudra ...80| 


Weight. Madras Pagodas. 

f Bramha 150 
3 Chetra 140 

6 Manjaly, ) Vysea 130 

(, Sudra 120 
( Bramha250 

7 3 Chetra 240 
r Do. --J Vysea 220 

1. Sudra 200 
f Bramha400 
o -rv. 3 Chetra 380 

8 Do. --j Vysea 360 

V Sudra 350 
iTwo diamonds / _ 
of equal size, I Bramha 8 
weighing both 3 Chetra 6 
together one^ Vysea 4 
‘^‘(sudru 3 

iThreediamonds /^_ . _ 

of equal size, i Bramha 7 
weighing alto- J Chetra 6 
gether one] Vysea 5 
manjaly are/g^dra 4 
worth of V. 


The Madras pagoda was ten per cent, 
better than a star pagoda, which is equal to 
eight shillings. 

These were prices of stones free from speck, 
flaw or crack. The cut stones are valued in 
a different wa 3 ^ It is often the interest of 
the dealer to cut large stones into a number 
of smaller ones. 

At the time of Dr Heyne’s visit many places 
in the neighbourhood were considered as very 
promising. They pointed out one place at 
Condapettah, close to the spot in which they 
were working, and another very extensive one 
near Currapully. From this last spot they 
entertained great expectations, as the diamond 
bed in it is about six feet in thickness, the 
smaller pebbles in greater abundance, and the ; 
soil of a redder colour than anyw^-here else in | 
the neighbourhood. The land belonged to a 
pagoda or a brahmin ; and they say it is worth 
more than seventeen rupees a year. The pro- 
prietor offered to give it up for eighty pagodas 
ready money, but Colonel Muuro had refused 
permission to work it. This circumstance 
will show that the' country is by no means 
exhausted, and that abundance of diamonds 
might be procured should an increased demand 
for them arise. From the renter he under- 
stood that the usual profits on working a 
mine are reckoned at 5000 pagodas on an 
expenditure of 2000 ; and in his opinion, it 
cannot be less, the undertaking being consider- 
ed as a lottery, in which there are blanks as 
well as prizes. He adds that the' different 
places in which the diamond has been hitherto 
found consist either in alluvial soil or in rocks 
of the latest formation, and containing such a 
great proportion of rounded pebbles as to 
have rather the appearance of a coiiglomex’ate 
than any other species of stone. The diamonds 


are not scattered through the whole of the beds 
from the surface in the diamond mines to the 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a 
single bed, always harder than the rest of the 
accompanying beds, and usually not-exceeding 
a foot or two in thickness. The structure of 
all the places in which diamonds occur are 
similar, and the following is an account of the 
beds found in the mines at Cuddapah. 

The uppermost, or superficial stratum, 
consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a small 
proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 
exceeds a foot and a half. Immediately 
under it is a bed of stiff bluish or black mud, 
similar to what is seen in places that have 
been inundated. It is about four feet thick, 
and contains no stones. The diamond bed 
comes next, and is easily distinguished from 
the incumbent bed, by the great number of 
large rounded stones which it contains. It is 
about two, or two and a half feet thick, and is 
composed of large round stones, pebbles, and 
gravel, cemented together by clay, in the dry 
seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies 
immediately above. 

In the Ellore district, the diamond stratum 
is covered by thick strata of calcareous tuff', 
Thei’e was pointed out to Dr. Heyne a variety 
of small stones in the heaps that were thrown 
away, which he was assured always indi- 
cated the presence of diamonds wherever 
they occur in beds, at some depth under 
ground. These stones were called the 
Telia bendu (in Telugu) pebbles of a white, 
earthy or chalk-like colour, rounded, the 
nucleus of which has a bluish bi'own or grey 
colour, while the outside is decomposed into 
a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist of 
jasper, coated in the same way : and sometimes 
they are species of felspar. The white decom- 
posed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand 
characteristic. It was pointed out to him 
before, in other diamond mines, though not 
so forcibly. 

In the northern diamond mines, particularly 
those of Par tel, he found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine calcedony and cornelian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones form 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The mode of working a diamond mine in 
the Cuddapah district was in Dr. Heyne’s time 
as follows : After all the superincumbent beds, 
and the large stones in the diamond bed, are re- 
moved out of the mine, the small gravel and 
the other constituents of the bed are carried 
to a small distance, and put into a cistern about 
eight feet square and three deep. In this situ- 
ation water is poured upon it, which separates 
the lighter loamy particles. The gravel and 
small stones, which sink to the bottom are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cistern^ 
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from which they are conveyed to a smooth 
plain of about twenty feet square, made of 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is 
thinly spread. The gravel in this position 
being slightly moistened, six or seven people 
go over it several times in succession. The 
first time, they pick out only the large stones ; 
the second and subsequent times, the smaller 
gravel is carefully tuj-ned over with the flat 
of the hand, whilst they carefully watch for 
the spark from the diamond, which invariably 
strikes the eye. 

Ba7iaganapilly,’—Ovi^i2iS.VL Newbold, in 
No. 10, Vol. Ill of Madras Literary Society’s 
Journal, describes the Bauaganapilly district, 
as about 30 miles long from North to South 
and 26 in breadth from East to West, lying 
between latitude lo® and 16* N. in the centre 
of the Balaghat Ceded Districts. Its Eastern 
and Southern part consists of a fertile plain 
of the regur or cotton soil, bounded on its 
Northern and Southern aspects by detached 
ridges of hills of clayslate and sandstone, 
which run from Kurnool towards Ghooty, 
Cuddapah, and Tripati, and terminate at Nag- 
geri, North West of Madras. General Cullen 
also tells us in the Madras Literary Society’s 
Transactions that the village of Banaganapilly 
and the celebrated diamond deposit, is situat- 
ed near the base of a low range of tabular 
land, running about north and south, and form- 
ing the western boundary of a great field 
of compact blue limestone. In the year 
1808, Dr. Heyne paid a visit to the dia- 
mond mines at Banaganapilly. He tells 
us in his Tracts that Banaganapilly is built 
at the foot of a low ridge of hills, on which 
the diamond mines are situated ; these hills 
run nearly east and west, and consist of 
distinct conical elevations from one hundred 
to two hundred feet of perpendicular height. 
The farthest east of these hills is said to yield 
the best diamonds, but it has been so com- 
pletely ransacked on all sides, that most of 
the mines at present wrought are in the hill 
immediately on its west side. There is scarcely 
any vegetation on the hills, a few prickly 
plants excepted, which grow between the 
stones, and a tree or two near the first ascent. 
A very desultory and destructive mode of 
mining is followed. A man chooses a piece 
of gi’ound, and if not immediately lucky, 
which is frequently the case, he speedily leaves 
It ; another person succeeds, and makes an 
opening at the distance of a few yards he 
discovers a favourable spot, and continues to 
work It for a little way, but finding diminu- 
tion in his earnings, soon abandons it for 
another ; by this method of proceeding much 
ground is wasted and much money lost. The 
undertakingis looked upon agaIottery,in which 
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the enterprizers rather purchase than renew a, 
ticket. The mines are scarcely any thing else 
but deep holes, open at top ; sometimes indeed 
the work is carried on for some extent under 
the rock, which is then supported by stone 
pillars. He saw none deeper than twenty 
feet. The gallery uuder the rock is so low, 
that the people are obliged to work in it sit- 
ting, a mode of working which an Indian 
prefers to every other. The miners sink to the 
diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet 
under the surface : this bed extends round 
the whole hill, and is as regular in its thickness 
and extent as the other unproductive bells in 
the same place ; it consists of a conglomerate, 
composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, 
chalcedony, and jasper of different colours 
from white and black. This bed is seldom 
more than a foot in thickness, it is intimately 
connected with the beds both above and 
below it, and frequently differs from them 
in nothing but the greater quantity of peb- 
bles which it contains. The nature of this 
bed determines the workmen either to 
uncover the whole, and work in open 
day, or to drive a gallery for a little way 
under the rock. This last method is had 
recourse to, when the diamond bed is of tri- 
fling thickness, but very productive. He adds 
that it is obvious that the nature of tliese lulls 
is quite similar to that of the earth diamoml 
mine described in a former part of his Tract, 

^ The diamonds found here are of an incon- 
siderable size, but usually in crystals ; and ho 
thought they would be all found crystallized 
if another rriode of extracting them were 
adopted. Those found in the earthy beds are 
mostly large, and less frequently of a regular 
form. This difference seems to depend upon 
the local institution and we may either sup- 
pose that the diamonds in the loose beds have 
been so long water-worn as to have bcc^n 
deprived of their angles, wJjile those in tluj 
stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
attrition ; or if such explanation be inadmis- 
sible, we must suppose that iu one ease the 
crystallization has taken place so slowly as to 
constitute regular figures, while in the other 
case it has been hurried and rapid, and has 
produced figures destitute of regularity. 
There is something in the crystallization of 
the diamond which distinguishes it from all 
other crystals— the faces are all curvili- 
near. He adds, that in noplace, ih more 
than one diamond bod found under tlie same 
surface, but this bed frequently varies in 
its depth within a very limited distance. 
Near Cuddapah it is within three or six ft»et 
of the surface. At Mallavilly and Parte!, In 
the Masulipatam district, its depth m twenty 
feet ; while at Banaganapilly it varies from 
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ten to twenty feet in a very small extent of 
ground. 

In the search, the mass containing the 
supposed diamonds is carefully cleared from 
the portions of the roof and floor of the 
mine that may be adhering to it, it is then 
carried to another spot of the ground, where 
it is broken in pieces and gradually reduced 
by means of iron instruments to the size of 
very small gravel. It is evident that many 
diamonds must be broken by this mode of 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather surprising that 
so many are procured in this way in regular 
crystals : the process followed for separating 
the diamonds from the rubbish is almost the 
same as that observed in other places. The 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, 
spread thinly upon a piece of ground about 
twenty feet square, over which the workmen 
go several times on their hands and knees, 
not losing or neglecting a fragment of diamond 
worth a penny : the moistening of the gravel 
is requisite to render the diamond conspicuous. 
The most common figures which Heyne had 
seen the diamond assume were the double 
pyramid, the dodecahedron, and the lens. 
There are more places in this vicinity where 
diamonds are found either in a stony bed or 
in loose gravel. Some of these are worked 
or have been worked in former times. The 
natives do not scruple to assign periods of 
thousands of years since the commencement 
of some of these workings. At present it is 
customary with these miners to go to the 
Kishna, in the hot season, when the waters 
are lowest, and to spend the rest of the year 
in these mountain mines. 

The diamonds of these places are bought 
up by merchants who carry them to Madras, 
or to other places, where they are chiefly used 
in cutting those of a larger size. The large 
crystals would, he thought, answer the 
European market, and might be cut into 
brilliants. For a carat containing five or six 
diamonds of the finest water, they asked seven 
rupees. He remarks that all the diamond 
mines which he had seen can be considered as 
in nothing else than alluvial soil. Nor is it 
easy to form an accurate notion of the kind of 
rock from which the pebbles constituing that 
soil originated. Among them are stones belong- 
ing to primitive rocks, and others which are | 
peculiar to the newest floetz trap. The strong 
bed at Banaganapilly has some faint resem- 
blance to amygdaloid ; but the exact similarity 
of its constituents to the other loose beds in 
which diamonds occur, renders it impossible for 
us to consider it as a true amygdaloid. And 
Captain Newbold, writing twenty years after- 
wards, adds that the Banaganapilly diamond 
mines are situated in and near a low range of 
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hills, about ^ a mile from the town. The 
matrix of the diamond agreeably to the state- 
ments of Drs. Heyne and Yoysey, regarding 
diamonds produced in the South of India, is the 
sandstone breccia of the clay slate formation. 
This Newbold found also to hold good with re- 
gard to the alluvium found at the base of the 
Cuddapah hills washed by the Pennar, on a 
visit to the diamond mines near Chinnoor 
and Condapettah, in the Cuddapah divi- 
sion. The process of mining is simply dig- 
ging out the gravel, breaking up the larger 
pieces of the breccia, washing and sifting the 
fragments, and spreading them out on the 
ground, where the diamonds are easily detect- 
ed by the practised eye of the native. He ob- 
served that many of the old heaps of rubbish 
had been recently sifted and re-examined ; 
not, he was told, from the opinion that the 
diamond is always growing, nor that the 
chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers, actually increase in size and in 
process of time become large diamonds, as 
has been supposed by some ; but from sheer 
laziness to dig fresh pits, and from its being 
found that stones of an inferior size and water 
have frequently eluded the search of former 
miners. He did not learn that any stones of 
a greater value than 3 or 400 rupees have ever 
been discovered here ; the specimens shown 
him by the diamond merchants on the spot 
were certainly extremely poor, but from the 
shortness of his stay, and the duplicity and 
secrecy maintained by natives in matters of 
this sort, he considered that it would be 
wrong perhaps to decide that better means 
employed in these diamond districts would 
not produce better results, than has hitherto 
been the case. 

Besides Banaganapilly, the diamond is 
found, according to Hamilton, at Lamdoor and 
Pinchetgapadoor,in the taluk next to Chinnoor. 
It is also found at Moouimuddagoo, in the 
taluk of Tunchapaulum ; at Ovalumpilly and 
Condapettah in the Chinnoor taluk — at Bamul 
cottah in the Kurnool territoi'y, and formerly 
at Wu dj rakaroor in the Ghooty division. The 
Eamulcottah mines are the most celebrated. 
These places partly furnished the diamonds, 
for which Golconda has been so greatly 
famed. 

General Cullen says the sandstone of the 
Western and Southern chains, is of the more 
recent origin . Its character varies in different 
places from that of a coarse conglomerate to 
a fine grained sandstone, cemented generally 
by an iron shot clay. It is in strata of this 
kind that the diamonds at Banaganapilly are 
found, and from the similarity of structure in 
ail these Western ranges, it would seem natu- 
ral to look upon them as the source from 
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whence are derived all the diamonds found 
in the alluvial depositions of the plains . 

He thinks that the deposition of alluvium 
containing diamonds at Furteal is, although 
rather more distant, plainly referable to the 
same source, from its vicinity to the Kistnab, 
and its little elevation above the present bed 
of that river : Furteal is within 4 or 5 miws 
of the Kistnah and not more that 50 or 60 
feet above its bed. The mines at Banagana- 
pilly are about 850 feet above the Sea ; at 
Chiunoor, 450 feet ; bed of the Kistnah, 
about 500 feet ; Furteal, 160. 

Of the mines on the North bank of the 
Pennar near Chinuoor, Dr, Heyne gives the 
three different beds of alluvium passed through 
in those recently opened, corresponding near- 
ly with the appearances at Furteal. The 
external appearances were however very dif- 
ferent. The mines or Pits at Cliinnoor, occu- 
pied a very large space, aud the size of the 
Fits seemed to correspond with the extent of 
the ground. The nodules and pebbles also 
were not only greatly larger, but iu much 
greater quantity at Chinnoor, than at Furteal. | 
In one pit at Chinnoor, rather deeper than 
the rest, and having been used as a well, was 
kept free from rubbish, the sides seemed to be 
a mere mass of large rounded stones, gravel, 
and soil, but at the bottom were apparent 
regular strata of greenish schist. 

The diamond pits at Furteal were 7 or 8 
feet deep, and 4 or 5 feet diameter. The 
pebbles thrown out and laying about on the 
surface, were all of a moderate size, seldom 
above that of an egg f and, of a semitrans- 
parent yellowish quartz. The corneleans, 
agates, chalcedonies, &c., of which there were 
a great variety, and some very beautiful, were 
probably derived from the basaltic tracts to 
the N. W. and the garnets, kyanite and 
chips of rock crystal which were also com- 
mon, from the Condapillay range, where they 
are very abundant in the granites. 

The Golcondah locality for many centu- 
ries famed for its diamond mines, is, sur- 
rounded by the territories of Her Majesty ; 
but, by treaty, the Nawab of Hyderabad, 
Nizam of the Dekkan, has an exclusive 
right to work them. It is not, howevei', the 
fort of Golcondah, a few miles west of the 
city of Hyderabad, but a small town in the 
Northern Chcai's, which is thus famed. How 
ancient has been the fame of this diamond 
tract, may be known by mentioning that 
Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been com- 
posed about 60 years after Pliny noticed the 
diamonds found on the banks of the Sumbul- 
poor river. The history of many of the more 
valuable diamonds is very obscure, and thus 
a wide field is open for conjecture, but most 
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of them are believed to have been obtained 
from the mines of the Peninsula of India. One 
of them, the grand Kussian diamond, weighs 
198 carats and is as large as a pigeon’s egg. 
It is said to have been the eye of an Indian 
idol, which fell into the bands of a merchant. 
By him it was sold to prince Orloff for the 
empress Catherine, for £90,000 in cash, an 
annuity of £4,000 and a patent of nobility. 

Tavernier alludes to a large diamond in the 
possession of the GreatMoghul, which weighed 
originally 900 carats or 2769‘3 grains but 
was reduced by cutting to 861 grains, had 
the form and size of half a hen’s egg, and is 
said to have been found in the mine of Kolone ; 
but where Kolone is, unless it be the Kalian- 
pur mine in Bundlecund, we have no idea. 

Doubts have beeu entertained as to the 
correctness of some parts of Tavernier’s infor- 
mation, particularly as to its having been cut, 
or, if correct, that diamond has disappeared. 
The general impression is that it is identical 
with the great diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, the 
mountain of light, which, after the Bra- 
zilian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
tugal, is one of the largest known diamonds in 
the world. If this be so and the stones be iden- 
tical, it was iu the year 1550, before Akbar 
the Great’s rule bad formed the empire that 
this marvellous stone was found in the mines 
of Golcondah. It passed in the train of con- 
quest and as the emblem of dominion, but 
always carrying misfortune in its train, from 
Golcondah to Delhi, from Delhi to Meshid, 
from Meshid to Kabul, from Kabul to Lahore, 
and from Lahore to London. When first 
given to shah Jehau it was still uncut, 
weighing, it is said, in the rough state, nearly 
800 carats, which were reduced by the un- 
skilfulness of the artist to 279, It was cut 
by Hortensio Borgio, a Yenetiau, who instead 
of receiving any reward for his rem tin era (ion, 
was fined by the enraged monarch 10.000 
rupees. The art of cutting and polishing 
diamonds is supposed to have originated iii 
Asia, but at what period is unknown. The 
forms into which they are now cut, are called 
the BrilliaTity the Rose, and the Table. The 
first shows the gem to the best ad vantage and 
is always set with the table upwards. In the 
Rose, which is the form used wdien the spread 
of surface is too great for its breadth and it 
could not be cut into the brilliant form with- 
out great loss, the entire surface is covered 
with equilateral triangles teimiuaiing in a 
sharp point at the summit, aud the Table is; 
given to such diamonds as are of small depth 
compax'ed to their superficial extent The 
Brilliant and the Rose lose in the cutting and 
polishing somewhat Jess than half the weight. 
Diamonds wore first cut in Europe, in 1456, 
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by Lewis Berqueo, a citizen of Bruges. The 
art is still retained in that neighbourhood, 
an extensive cutting and polishing establish- 
ment existing in Amsterdam, said to be the 
only great workshop in Europe and the work- 
men in which, were mentioned to be all of 
Jewish descent. 

or them Circars. — Dr. Heyne, in his 
Tracts, ‘ remarks that, Mallavelly, a village 
sixteen miles west-south-west of Ellore, 
is one of seven villages near which dia- 
mond mines exist. The names of the other 
six villages in which diamonds are found, 
are Gani Partala or Partal, Atkur, Bur- 
thenypada, Pertalla, Wustapilly, and Ko- 
davetty Kallu. They all belonged formerly 
to a powerful zemindar, called Appa Rao. 
But since the beginning of the 18th century, 
the Nizam has taken them under his own 
management. The history, or rather the 
tradition as to their discovery, is that about a 
century ago, some mountaineers found at the 
foot of a hill, after a shower of rain, some 
large stones which proved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Appa Rao becoming ac- 
quainted with this discovery, immediately set 
people to work upon the hill, who found a 
prodigious number of very large diamonds. 
The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who despatched his peons and took 
possession of the villages. Since that time 
persons authorised by him are alone entitled 
to search here for diamonds. The tradition 
is that as soon as Appa Rao was obliged to 
give up his mines, large stones ceased to be 
found, and that the size of the diamonds ex- 
tracted from the earth never exceeded that of 
a horse gram or chick pea, though before that 
period they were as large as common flints. 

Another traditional accountof thediscovery 
of the diamond mine at Kodavetty Kallu, one 
of these seven villages, is as follows : A shep- 
herd one day found near a ravine in the 
neighbourhood, some stones which appeared 
to him serviceable flints. He picked up 
several, and used them accordingly. Some- 
time after, the poor fellow, while at the resi- 
dence of Appa Rao, took in an unlucky 
moment one of these stones out of his pocket, 
and employed it to strike a light to kindle his 
tobacco. The stone was observed by one of 
the rajah’s lambadies, who knowing its value, 
made inquiry how it had come into the pos- 
session of the shepherd. The good man 
heedlessly related all that he knew. He was 
conducted to the rajah, who easily prevailed 
upon him to point out this unknown residence 
of Stri Latchmi, the goddess of riches. The 
rajah was on this occasion so condescending 
as to go himself to the spot, and was not a 
little surprised at the riches which the god- 
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dess had reserved for him. Penetrated with 
grateful sentiments to the invisible harbinger 
of his good fortune, and to the genius of the 
place, he immediately ordered an offering to 
be brought, which for more than one reason, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor 
shepherd. His wife and children being found, 
upon examination, entirely ignorant of the 
discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 
the rajah as long as the mines belonged to 
him. Bullock loads of diamonds were found, 
it is said, near that nullah, until at length the 
Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, 
claimed the ground as his own, and deprived 
the zemindar of it for ever. But he had 
been so industrious, during the short time 
that the mines were in his possession, that all 
the large gems were removed, and the Nizam 
vas able to obtain only small diamonds of 
comparatively inconsiderable value. These 
tales may be taken to indicate that the same 
site in that neighbourhood, did yield large 
diamonds and has probably not been exhausted 
but forgotten. Dr. Benza remarks that, in a 
forsaken working, one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood was built over a spot which he 
considered likely to yield a further supply. 

Mallavelly is a village 6 miles North of 
Appurapet, and North of the Kistnah at 
Bezwarah, At Mallavelly the hollow flat, 
where the diamond pits are excavated, was 
a low swampy plain. Being surrounded by 
a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner, it has the appearance of having 
been once a lake. The banks are formed 
of the red ferrugineous sandy soil, prevail- 
ing all round this place ; through this plain 
no river or rivulet flows, and the pools 
in its lower part dry up about the month of 
March ; and it is then the time when the 
excavations may be commenced, and not 
before. The few hills he could see near this 
place were those to the north, not above two 
or three hundred feet above the plain, and 
covered with underwood, interspread with 
large trees. Some miles beyond these hil- 
locks runs another range of hills, loftier than 
the nearest ones, having, however, the same 
direction. The diamond pits are in general 
excavated at the north end of the bank that 
surrounds the hollow. Judging from some 
which were dry, the deepest could not be 
more than 1 2 feet j and w^hatever their depth 
was, they never came to a hard mass of rock- 
The strata penetrated during the search are 
— first, a grey clayey vegetable mould, about 
a foot or two thick, ; below this, an alluvium, 
composed of the following pebbles (not in- 
cluding the diamonds) which have evidently 
undei'gone attrition, their angles having been 
worn oflf : sandstone similar to the one already 
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described— -quartz — siliceous iron liornstone 
— carbonate of iron — -felspar- — conglomerate 
sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kankar, 
or conci’etionary limestone. Besides the nu- 
merous pieces of this concretionary rock,^ scat- 
tered on the surface of the soil, and also inter- 
mixed in large quantities in the diamond allu- 
vium,it forms regular strata, or veins we might 
call them, in a horizontal position, both in the 
vegetable earth, and in the diamond alluvium, 
precisely like dints in chalk. Many of the 
pebbles of quartz, and horustone are not only 
varnished, as it were, with a ferrugineous 
covering, but it penetrates into their substance. 
This kankar contains not a trace of quartz or 
any other mineral ; and that in strata, in the 
vegetable soil and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friable than that exposed on the sur- 
face of the ground. It is in this alluvial 
detritus that the diamonds are found ; his 
specimens were taken from a heap, on the 
brim of the last excavation, made five years 
before. From this refuse, the bead-man told 
him were obtained as many small pieces of 
the gem, as might fill the hollow of the palm 
of the hand ; no other excavation had taken 
place since. All the pits are of an irregular 
form ; generally oblong ; the head-man told 
him they were not more than ten feet deep ; 
but this he could not verify on account of the 
water, with which they were partly filled. The 
head-man, always presides over the excava- 
tions, whether the pits are farmed or are 
worked on account of the Nizam, The head- 
man stated that the diamond is never found 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, with which they are invariably asso- 
ciated in this locality. They are always found 
loose, mixed with the other little stones, and 
he said the gem was never attached to the kan- 
kar substance. On enquiring which were the 
pebbles most constantly associated with, and 
forming infallible indications of the existence 
of the diamond, he picked up from the heaps 
of detritus, the following pebbles — iron ore, 
hornstone and the kankar. Notwithstanding 
the prodigious quantity of carbonate of lime in 
this locality, the water did not appear to contain 
any traces of it ; and the inhabitants used even 
that collected in the pits. The detritus, form- 
ing the diamond stratum, must have proceeded 
from the hills on the north, the only ones near 
this place ; being probably the continuation of 
the sandstone range, which extends eastward- 
ly from Banaganapilly, Condapilly and Malla- 
velly, in all of which localities the matrix of 
the diamond ia a conglomei’ate sandstone. — 
Madras Literary Journal^ No. 14. — Jany, 
1837, VoL V, page from 48 to 49. 

FurtiaL — Appa Rao, of Purtial, inform- 
ed Dr. Voysey, (JDr. Voysefs Private Jour-^ 
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waZ) that the pits never exceeded 18 or 20 
feel at which depth, they encountered a soft 
eai-th called Noshan. No diamond had been 
found in any of the villages for a considerable 
period. 

Condapilly . — He went to the diamond mines 
with the kuvnum, near Condapilly, but saw 
nothing but heaps of old stones and earth by 
the side of the excavations. The calcareous 
tuffa and the pebbles of jasper and quartz were 
the most conspicuous in the excavations ; but 
he was told that there was a considerable quan- 
tity of fresh ground to the north. At 
sunrise on the 14th February, he went to 
the mines which are in obliquely elevated 
land about a mile from the village, and found 
the excavations deeper and longer than those 
of Purtial. The depth to the diamond bed 
consisted of three layers of earth occupying 
a space of about twenty feet. The rocks 
in the neighbourhood appeared to be of 
granite, or at least resembling it. He had 
not seen anything of the black soil from his 
leaving Mylavarum. There was a considerable 
quantity of ground which had not been ex- 
amined, the whole ground occupies a space of 
a coss surrounding the whole village. He 
was informed that the cause of the working 
of the mines having ceased, was want of 
capital, and the disinclination of the land- 
holders to their extension. Thei’e is a for- 
mation there common to all the diamond 
mines that he had seen, namely, the calcai'eous 
tuffa ; the more, he remarks, that I see of this 
the more I am convinced of its affinity to the 
iron clay formation, and that it will be found 
passing into it. Dr. Voysey, in Vol, xv, p. 120, 
of the Asiatic Researches, observes that a 
knowledge of the matrix of the diamond has 
long been a desideratum in mineralogy. It has 
he says been hitherto supposed that this mine- 
ral was only found in alluvial soil, but it is 
fully ascertained that diamonds have for two 
centuries at least been found in a rock^ gcrie- 
rally supposed to owe its origin to deposition 
from water. 

Nalla Malla. — A considerable range of 
mountains called the Nalla Malla (,Biuo 
Mountains ?) lies between the 77® and 
80° of Bast longitude. Their highest points 
are situated between Cummum, in the 
Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a town 
in the province of Hyderabad, North of 
the Kistnah, and which vary in height 
from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. The “ clayslate, formatioif * 
of the Nalla Malla mountains consists of clay- 
slate, of every variety of slaty iimestone 
between pure limestone and pure slate ; oJf 
Quartz rock ; of Sandstone breccia ; of Flinty 
slate ; of Hornstone vslate and of a limestone 
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which he calls, TufFaceous for waut of a better 
name containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular masses of all these rocks* All these 
vary so much in their composition, and pass 
into each other by such insensible gradations, 
as well as abrupt transition, as to defy ai'- 
rangement and render a particular description 
useless. The only rock of this formation in 
which the diamond is found is the sandstone 
breccia, but he had then only visited the rock 
mines of Banaganapilly, a village situated 
about twelve miles west of the town of 
Nandiala. The breccia is here found under 
a compact sandstone rock, differing in no 
respect from that which is found in other 
parts of the main range. It is composed of a 
beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, 
quartz, chalcedony and hornstone of various 
colours, cemented together by a quartz paste. 
It passes into a pudding-stone composed of 
rounded pebbles of quartz hornstone, &c. 
The miners were then content to sift and 
examine the old rubbish of the mines, and 
they are the more bent on doing this, from an 
opinion which prevails among them, and which 
is also common to the searchers for diamonds 
in Hindoostan and to those on the banks of the 
Kistnah, at Parteala, Malavelly, &c., viz., that 
the diamond is always growing, and that the 
chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers, actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds. The 
Sandstone breccia is frequently seen in all 
parts of the Nalla Malla mountains at various 
depths from the surface. In one instance he 
observed: it at a depth of 50 feet, the upper 
strata, being Sandstone, Clayslate and slaty 
limestone. The stratification of the whole 
face of the rock was there remarkably distinct, 
and traceable through a semi-circular area 
of 400 yards diameter. The stratum of 
breccia is two feet in thickness, and imme- 
diately above it lies a stratum of Pudding- 
stone composed of Quartz and Hornstone 
pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay and 
grains of sand. He thought it likely that 
this stratum would be found productive in 
diamonds, and he had no doubt, that those 
found at pi’esent in the bed of the Kistnah, 
had been washed down from these their native 
beds during the rainy season. In the alluvial 
soil of the plains at the base of this range of 
mountains, and particularly on or near the 
banks of the rivers Kistnah, and Pennar, are 
situated the mines which have produced the 
largest diamonds in the world. Among them 
are the famous mines of Golcoudah, so called 
from their being situated in the dominions of 
the sovereigns of Golcondah, although they 
are far distant from the hill fort of that name, 
— from which the province and Kut’b Shahi 
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dynasty took their title. They were 'once 
very numerous, about twenty in number ; and 
Gani Parteala situated about three miles from 
the left bank of the Kistnah, was the most, 
famous. They were then, with the exception 
of two or three, quite deserted, and the names 
of several of those mentioned by Tavernier 
are forgotten. In none have fresh excavations 
been dug for many years ; although much 
ground remains unopened, and many spots 
might be pointed out for new and productive 
mines. 

Godavery . — Diamonds are found in the bed 
of the Godavery near Budrachellum. The 
nullahs and small rivers which run into it 
near that place, have their origin in a rock 
formation exactly similar with those above 
described. Voysey thought it very probable 
that the diamond mines of Sumbulpoor, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, of Pannah, and even of 
Bijapur, othrer diamond sites of India, are 
situated near similar rocks. Thara and Tora 
are two diamond washing tribes possessing 
sixteen jaghire villages at Sumbulpoor. They 
are supposed to be of African origin. — Em^ 
manuel, p. 4. 

The district of the diamond mines cf 
Golcondah, was ceded to the Nizam by 
the British under a special treaty and is 
enclosed by British territory. Partial is about 
50 miles from Masulipatam, but the mines 
are almost exhausted, the diamonds of small 
size and the searchers do not earn four or 
five rupees a month. 

Diamond formation . — From the vast ex-^ 
tent of the rock in which diamonds are found 
in India, it may, says Dr. Voysey, be assumed, 
that there are scarcely any limits to the search 
for them. Even at Gana Parteala, however, 
the search was confined to the rubbish of the 
old mines at Atcur, Chintapalli, Barthenypad 
and at Oustapalli, all situated within two or 
three miles of each other. The plain in 
which these villages are situated is bounded 
on all sides by granitic rocks, which also 
form its basis. The average depth of the 
alluvial soil is about twenty feet. Its upper 
portion is composed of that peculiar black 
earth which is called by Europeans, regur 
or “ black cotton soil,” and is identical 
with that found on the banks of the Kist- 
nah in other parts of its course ; on the 
banks of the Godavery of the Manjera ; 
Paen-Gunga and in the plain of Nandiala, 
arising from the decomposition of the basaltic- 
trap rocks, in which all these rivers or their 
tributary streams take their rise. Beneath 
this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses 
and rounded pebbles of sandstone, quartz 
rock, jasper, flinty slate, granite and lai'ge 
amorphous masses of a calcareous conglo- 
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^merate, bearing no mark of attrition from the 
action of running water. In this stratum the 
diamond and other precious stones are found. 
The excavations are 15 to 20 feet deep 

The mines of Ovalampalli and of Canparti 
on the right and left hanks of the Pennar near 
Cuddapah, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the 
same nature, it is not quite so black, from the 
greater admixture of debris of sandstone and 
ciajslate. 

In many parts of the plain of Nandiala, 
diamonds were formerly sought for, but the 
mines have for a long time ceased to be 
productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekkan 
may perhaps be principally attributed to the 
cheapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. 
Otherwise from the vast extent of the rock 
in which they are found in India, there are 
scarcely any limits to the seai'ch for them. 
It may be assumed then ; 

1 st. That the matrix of the diamonds pro- 
duced in Southern India, is the' Sandstone 
breccia of the ‘‘ CJayslate formation.’* 

2 nd. That those found in alluvial soil are 
produced from the debris of the above rock, 
and have been brought thither by some tor- 
rent or deluge, which could alone have trans- 
ported such large masses aud pebbles from 
the parent rock, and that no modern or tradi- 
tional inundation has reached to such an extent. 

3rd. That the diamonds found at present 
in the beds of the rivers are washed down by 
the annual rains. 

It will be an interesting point to ascertain 
if the diamonds of Hindoostan can be traced 
to a similar rock. 

Borneo . — Early notices of the diamonds of 
Borneo, occur in the writings of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. But the most recent writer is Mr. 
Low in his work on Sarawak who observes 
that the diamonds of Borneo have long 
been celebrated as equal to any from India j 
or Brazil in abundance and beauty. They 
are found principally in the greatest num- 
bers in Sangow, Landak, and Banjarmasin. 
They were also formerly worked at Sarawak, 
but never very extensively : a few years since, 
some fine ones were obtained by the chief 
Patingi Ali, in a large hole during a very dry 
state of the river. At the other three places 
they are worked to a small extent by the 
Chinese and Malays. The mines of Landak 
have supplied the Malays with diamonds ever 
since their first settling on the island ; those 
of Sangow and Banjar are more recent. It 
is said by Sir Stamford Baffles, that few 
courts of Europe could perhaps boast of a 
more brilliant display of diamonds than, in the 
prosperous days of the Dutch, was exhibited 
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by the ladies of Batavia, the principal and 
only mart then opened for the Borneo 
diamond mines. The diamonds are found iu 
a gravelly stratum, at various distances below 
the surface : in Sarawak the gravel in which 
they are found is in sonoe places not more 
than six feet, in other as much as eighteen 
below the surface. They are found in abund- 
ance in the soil, but are generally small in 
size, though of the most brilliant water. 
Large ones are also occasionally met with, and 
it is said that at Sangow and Landak, 
diamonds of from twelve to sixteen carats dre 
not uncommon. The diamond of the sultan 
of Matan is known to be one of the largest in 
the world. It is as yet uncut, and weighs 367 
carats, so that if cut and polished it would be 
reduced in size to 183|- carats. Its value is 
stated by Mr. Crawfurd to be £269,378, being 
less by £34,822, than that of the Pitt diamond : 
its present shape is that of an egg indented on 
one side. Mr. Low was informed by a person, 
who supposed himself to be a good judge of dia- 
monds, that, the sultan possesses the real stone, 
which he had seen, but that a crystal is shown to 
strangers, as the sultan, who has been already 
robbed of his territory, fears that this last 
emblem of royalty will be also taken from him 
by his powerful and avaricious neighbours at 
Pontianak. The mines which Mr. Low had 
seen at Sarawak are of the most simple con- 
struction : shafts are sunk in the earth to the 
stratum that contains the diamonds (which 
varies in thickness from two feet to much 
more), at the distance of about twenty foot 
apart ; the soil is then extracted from each by 
the miner, who excavates it for ten feet on 
each side of the shaft, so that the workers in 
the different shafts, communicating with each 
other, the whole of the gravel is removed ; 
this is passed up in baskets and washed in 
troughs, as in the gold mines, or rather ditches, 
as the native word (parit) signifies The Malays 
of Banjarmasin and Landak are very anxious 
to work the diamonds at Sarawak, but 
being generally very bad characters, the gov- 
ernment has not thought proper to encoui’'ag 6 
their immigration. Many diamonds are, 
however, obtained by the people, who wash 
for gold in the river, and on owe occasion, Mr. 
Low saw a person get three small owcb at one 
washing, together with a considerable portioti 
of gold. With capital, and proper Buporinten- 
dence, it would probably turn out a gainful 
speculation if properly conducted, more 
particularly as gold is found in the same mil, 
though not in such abundance as in aome other 
kinds of earth.” The diamonds discovered 
the west side of th© Batoos mountain in 
Borneo, are said to be associated with gold 
and platinum 5 clearly the washings from some 
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higher strata. The diamonds of Borneo are 
small, but of a brilliant water : they have 
been hitherto chiefly found in districts 
occupied by the Chinese, but 'will probably be 
discovered in other localities. The equitorial 
position of Borneo and the character of its 
alluvial detritus afford a strong presumption 
that it is a country rich in gems. There is a 
tradition that a great diamond is in the 
possession of a petty chief, and that it is worth 
by weight £2,70,000. Mr. St. John heai'd of 
this wonderful diamond and was gravely 
informed that the prince who owned it would 
gladly bestow it on him if he would kill for 
him a rival chief and assist in a projected war. 
Mr. Crawfurd says, the diamond in Malay 
and Javanese is called intan, and sometimes 
kumala. The Diamond has been found in no 
part of the Asiatic Archipelago except Borneo, 
and even in that island, only in a comparatively 
small part of it, a portion of its western coast. 
The principal diamond mines are in the dis- 
trict of Landak, in the territory of Pon- 
tiyanak, in the longitude of 109® east, about 
forty miles north of the equator, and they 
occur from thence as far as Banjarmasin, 
in such latitude between three and four 
degrees and longitude between 114* and 1 15* 
east. The mines are worked by the wild 
Dayaks and the Malays, but with far supe- 
rior skill by the Chinese. The gems are 
found in a yellow-coloured rubble or gravel, 
which occurs at various depths, the greatest 
to which a shaft has been known to be sunk 
being between fifty and sixty feet. When -a 
shaft of such a depth is sunk, six different 
alluvial strata occur before, reaching the 
diamond-yielding one, which the Malays call 
the Areng. These strata are, a black mould, 
a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a 
blue clay intermixed with gravel, called by the 
Malays ‘‘ampir” or “near at hand,” and 
lastly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the dia- 
monds are imbedded. The largest diamond 
found in the Borneon mines of late years was 
only of thirty-two carats. The prince of 
Matan, however, has long had in his posses- 
sion a rough diamond of 367 carats, but its 
genuineness has been suspected. At present 
the Dutch Government are the owners of the 
diamond mines, and make advances to the 
miners, who are bound to deliver all stones at 
20 per cent, below their market value, which 
is equivalent to a seignorage of twenty-five 
per cent. U nder this management there were 
delivered in 1824 no more than 1,900 carats, 
and the quantity in the two subsequent years 
was still less. 

South Africa. — Accoi'ding to the official 
return, in the “ Standard and Mail” of the 
4th January 1871, the diamond shipments 
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from South Africa, during the years 1869 
and 1870 were as under : 


Year. 

Number of 
diamonds. 

Value- 

1869 

1870 

141 

5,661 

£. 

7,405 

1,24,910 


To these must be added the Star of South 
Africa, and some others sent by private 
means to Europe, valued at £15,000. 


A large number of the Cape diamonds in 
London at the beginning of 1871, were of an 
inferior description, and none of them were 
deemed equal to the old Golconda gems. — 
{London Athenceum, \%th February 1871.) 

Ceylon . — Diamonds do not seem to be 
found in Ceylon, but in the southern part 
of the island is an extensive group of moun- 
tains rising to the height of 7,000 or 8,000 
feet, which successive falls diminish till they 
rest on the alluvial plains of the low country. 
The S. W. face of this group forms a bold 
range, crowned at its western extremity by 
Adam’s Peak called by the people Sri-pada 
or Holy foot, and at the eastern end of the 
range in Kirizalpota which rises in abrupt 
precipices to 8,000 feet above the plains. 
Ratnapoora, or city of gems, is in part of this 
range. It is about 60 miles from Colombo, 
and about 200 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is the centre of the gem producing district, 
which extends about fifty miles along the 
base of this mountain range, and in this dis- 
trict, comprising Safragam and the Three- 
Korles, the search for gems is a regular occu- 
pation of the people in the beds of streams 
and in the alluvial plains lying in the valleys, 
upon their banks. The gems found in that, 
locality are the sapphire, the ruby and the 
topaz ; the cat’s eye, amethyst and beryl, and 
the spinel ruby ig also found but is more rare. 
They are found in a layer of gravel fifteen 
to twenty feet deep to which they gink a pit, 
and if they meet with a thin hard crust of 
ferruginous stones or masses of milk quartz 
such are always favourable signs. The 
oriental ruby or red variety of corundum, is 
very rare : when pure in water and colour it 
is very valuable. The blue variety of corun- 
dum is the oriental sapphire, is in greater 
abundance but of inferior value, and its 
colours greatly vary, from the deepest velvet 
blue to the palest and almost imperceptible 
tint even losing all that and becoming colour- 
less, and in that form are a very beautiful 
gem-— remarkable for its whiteness and the 
absence of prismatic colours. 
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The yellow variety of corundum is called 
the oriental topaz which is of every shade of 
yellow and when pure it is highly value. 
ISut many stones have a milky opalescence 
which makes them valueless. 

When the red and blue are mixed in the 
corundum, the stone is called Oriental 
Amethyst, half a stone will be red and half 
blue. The Ceylon ruby has occasionally a 
blue tint, which can be expelled by heat. ^ 
The opalescence occurs in rubies, sapphires 
and topaz. When such stones are cut en 
cahoclion^ at a certain angle to the axis, they 
form the slar-stone showing, in a strong 
light a star of six rays, very pretty as a fancy 
stone, but of no value' as a gem. 

Mr. Low’s statement that the rajah of 
Matan, in Borneo, though he has in his pos- 
session the real diamond, yet permits only a 
crystal to be shown to strangers, may explain 
satisfactorily the doubts expressed by Di\ 
Crawfurd, the historian of the Archipelago, 
when, in his recent dictionary of that region, 
he remarks that the genuineness of the rajah 
of Matan’s diamond has been suspected. Mr. 
Crawfurd also informs us in the same work 
that the principal diamond mines of Borneo 
are in the district of Landak, in the territory 
of Pontianak, and occur from thence as far 
as Banjarmassan, and he tells ns that they 
occur in a yellow coloured rubble or gravel 
which is met with at various depths, the 
greatest to which any shaft has been known 
to be sunk, being fifty or sixty feet. The 
strata encountered in working down are 
alluvial, or seemingly what Sir Charles Lyell 
would call his Post-Tertiary series. The 
first a black mould, and in succession, a 
yellow sandy clay ; a red clay ; a blue clay 
intermixed with gravel called by the Malay’s 
Ampir or near at hand, and lastly a stiff 
yellow clay, in which the diamonds are 
imbedded, and to which they give the name 
of Areng^ As to the yield of these mines 
we have no recent information. When Dr. 
Crawfurd wrote, the Dutch government were 
the propi'ietors and made advances to the 
miners who were bound to deliver all stones 
at twenty per cent, below their market value, 
which was equivalent to a seiguorage of 25 
per cent. Under this mode of management, 
in 1824, only 1,900 carats had been delivered, 
and the largest diamond found was only 32 
carats. The Diamonds discovered on the west 
side of the Ratoos mountain in Borneo, ai'e 
said to be associated with gold and platinum ; 
clearly also the washings from sonoie higher 
strata. Nothing is known as to the locality 
whence the celebrated Pitt or Regent diamond 
was obtained, but its history points to a 
Borneon origin. Mr. Pitt an English gentle- 
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man, who was governor of Beucoolen in 
Sumatra, sold it to the duke of Orleans for 
£130,000 and it was placed byNapoIeon in the 
hilt of his sword of state. It weighs 236*5 
carats or 419^ grains. It is cut as a brilliant, 
and is still valued at £125,000, but on account 
of its unblemished transparency and colour, it 
is considered the most splendid of Indian 
diamonds. Mr. Crawfurd observes that the 
diamond had not been found in any other 
part of the Eastern Archipelago, except 
Borneo, and, as we have seen, even in that 
island, only in a veiy small part of it, a por- 
tion of its Western Coast. Sir S. RajQBles, also, 
says that there appears to be no just founda- 
tion for the idea, that the diamonds of Borneo 
ai*e inferior to those of Golcondah. Many of 
an inferior quality have no doubt found their 
way into the market, because there was per- 
haps less skill and judgment in the selection ; 
diamonds .are not only found in the bottom 
of the Borneo rivers when dry, but at the 
foot of craggy hills and mountains. The 
pai'it or mines, are dug to the depth of from 
one to five fathoms only ; but experience has 
invariably proved, that the deeper they are 
dug, not only are the diamonds more abun- 
dant, but superior in size, shape and water. 
The soil which produces diamonds is known 
from a species of earth called by the natives 
labor or lahor-gig^gi. This is sometimes 
black, sometimes white, red, orange, and 
green : it is a species of earth which stains the 
clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by 
many names. 

There seems to have always been a con- 
siderable traffic in this precious stone, carried 
on by the mercantile body, on the East Coast 
of Peninsular India. In Madras, up to about 
the year 1840, what may be called the country 
transactions with England, were conducted 
through European firms, amongst whom were 
the establishments of Messrs. Gordon Co , 
Messrs, de Fries, and Messrs. Lowe & Co. 
The diamonds exported by them consisted 
of the small uncut stones, which were sent 
to Loudon in packets called Bulses,” and 
the mercantile character of the Messrs, 
de Pries of Madras stood so high in the 
London market that their packets or bulses 
were sold there by weight, without exami- 
nation. Latterly, however, Europeans have 
withdrawn from the export trade which has 
fallen into the hands of the Native com- 
munity, amongst whom there is a consider- 
able tendency to speculate on prices. The 
course of trade has thus been somewhat 
changed. Indeed, during the last thirty years 
prices have risen at least 20 per cent If 
Europeans do now engage in the businesB, 
it is chiefly in importing, from London^ 
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packets of cut diamonds for sale in Madras, information, however, may be interesting to 
Articles of such small value are doubtless many, as showing the' declared values of the 
often exported and imported without passing precious stones and gems passing through 
through the Customs Office and the values the Madras Custom House. Diamonds occa- 
there recorded cannot form any data on which sionally take the place of bullion, as remit- 
to rely, the more so as the entries of values tances, but are not found a convenient sub- 
in the export and import branches are merely stitute for the precious metals. — Raffles^ His^ 
declared not ascertained rates. The following tory of Java^ Vol. i, p. 238. 


Exports of Precious Stones from the Madras Presidency, for 6 Official Years, 



Imports of Precious Stones into the 3Iadras Territories, for 5 Official Years, 


IMPORTS. 


RS. BS. RS. 


RS. RS. 


/"Diamonds 

KyJ Pearls 

(.Other Sorts 6,400 

^Diamonds 

kqJ Pearls 

) Rubies 

(.Other Sorts 

f Diamonds 4,178 

I Emeralds 1,230 

Rubies 1,800 

Topaz 

(.Other Sorts 4,000 

r Diamonds. 

Pearls 

Rubies 

(.Other Sorts 2,500 

/Pearls j 

-61 < Rubies ‘ 

f Other Sorts 1,400 


44,400 "I 

29,090 f 

5,000 16,750 [ 

48,725 ) 

28,105 ^ 

65,390 ( 

33,650 ( 

2,900 ) 

14,478 ^ 

1,250 1 

12,840 

1,500 61,350 { 

1,870 1 
5,848 J 
1,600 

19,300 ( 

29,200 50,450 / 

10,872 J 

48,400 1 

4.250 I 29,413 ^ ’ 
I 8,400 ' j 


1,33,965 


1,30,045 
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It ■will be seen from the above that the 
avei'age declared values of the total imports 
and exports, is only about £20,000 a year, of 
which the diamond traffic has averaged, from 
■1855-7 to 1860-1 inclusive, Rs. 37,880 of 
exports and Rs. 17,716 of imports, as follow ; 

Diamonds. 


1856-57 

Exports . 
,....Rs. 43,250 

Imports. 

44,400 

1857-58...., 

49,650 

28,105 

14,478 

1858-59 

63,430 

1859-60.... 

19,980 

1,600 

1860-61..... 

13,071 



1,39,401 

88,583 


We are not acquainted with the precise 
terms on which the miners at Cuddapab and 
Banaganapilly woi-k, but understaud that all 
diamonds found, above a certain size, should 
become the property of Government, as droits. 
It is supposed that the large uncut diamond in 
the possession of the Nizam was found in the 
Cuddapah or Bauaganapilly mines, and the 
same locality may have produced a diamond 
which within a few years, is said to have been 
sold for £5,000 to Messrs. Hunt and Roskall 
and was afterwards possessed by the empress 
Eugenie. The art of cutting diamonds is 
practiced to some extent, in Madras. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we men- 
tion that all Europe only possesses, in Am- 
sterdam, one great diamond cutting establish- 
ment, filled by workmen of the Jewish race. 
The great diamond merchants of London, are 
the firm of Emanuel Brothers. In the 
Brazil’s, diamonds and gold are found toge- 
ther ; and in the recent discoveries at the 
Cape of Good Hope, gold, diamonds and rubies 
have been discovered together. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the diamonds seem to have been 
found in localities with blue and ochreous 
coloured clay shales, belonging to the New 
Red Sandstone era, capped with common 
blue basaltic trap or cronstone ; sometimes 
as at Maddelveld and Bultfontein or Du Toits 
pau, a thick coat of coarse sandstone is under 
•trap and overlying the clay shales. The 
shale formation is often intersected and upraised 
and tilted by basaltic dykes. At Heyward’s 
farm the fiery eruptions have occurred at differ- 
ent eras, for the clinkstone and amygdaloid 
have there run over the basaltic trap. At the 
diamond diggings below Pniel, the formations on 
both sides the river are similar, basaltic green- 
stone and quartz dykes intersecting the ground 
and crossing through the riverfrom side to side. 
Here in a gully, about mile down the 
river, is an immense deposit of the underlying * 
rock of the 


prophyritic granulite. This is the underlying 
rock at the diggings below Pniel, across the 
Vaal, the Trans-vaal and the far interior. 

Tavernier in his ^‘Travels” (pp. 135 to 
149) gives accounts of the diamonds he had 
seen and sold, and he lays great stress on the 
knowledge possessed by the native diamond 
merchants (banya). Diamonds in the rough 
are unattractive pebbles. Even with those 
who profess to be acquainted with gems, the 
white sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for 
the diamond. Some of the Ceylon dia- 
monds” which the Singhalese offer for sale, 
are made of rock crystal ; and many of the 
“ rubies,” and other precious stones, that the 
Shans bring with them in their annual cara- 
van from the north of Burmah, are made of 
rock crystal coloured artificially. There are 
heated and plunged into coloured solutions. 
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diamondiferous region ; it is 
porphyritic gneiss, ■which Mr. Hubncr call's 
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^ The art of cutting and polishing ciiamondfi 
IS supposed to have originated in Asia at some 
untaown period. Diamonds were first cut 
m Europe in 1456 by Louis Berquen, a citizen 
of Bruges. 

Diamond Cutting effected by a hori- 
zontal iron-plate of about ten inches 
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DIAMOND. 


DIAMOND. 


diameter, called a schiff or mill, which revolves 
from 2000 to 3000 times pei’ minute. The 
diamond is fixed in a ball of pewter, at the end 
of an arm, resting upon the table in which 
the plate revolves ; the other end, at which 
the ball containing the diamond is fixed, is 
pressed upon the wheel by iron weights at 
the discretion of the workman. The dia- 
mond is cut by taking advantage of its cleav- 
age, and also by abrasion with its own powder, 
and by friction with another diamond. It is 
a process of great labour, and many hours are 
spent in producing a single facet. Diamonds 
are cut into various forms, called the Brilli- 
ant^ the Rose^ and the Table. The first form 
shows the gem to the best advantage and is 
always set with the table upwards. In the 
rose the entire surface is covered with equi- 
lateral triangles terminating in a sharp point 
at the summit. This form is used when the 
spread of surface is too great for its depth, 
and it could not be cut into the brilliant form 
without gr<»at loss. The table is applied to 
such diamonds as may be regarded as plates, 
laminae, or slabs of small depth compared to 
their superficial extent. The brilliant and 
the rose lose in cutting and polishing some- 
what less than half the weight. In the forma- 
tion of either a brilliant or rose-diarnond so 
much is cut away that the weight of the 
polished gem is not more than half that of 
the rough crystal out of which it was formed. 
The weight and consequently the value of 
diamonds are estimated in carats, each of 
which is equal to 3*166 grains. The diamond 
is used for cutting glass. It is also employed 
for the lenses of microscopes. It has but 
little chromatic aberrittion, but the frequent 
irregularity of its structure is a drawback 
to its employment for this purpose. Dia- 
monds are esteemed by native jewellers 
as the first class of jewels. The diamonds of 
India are classed by tliein as white, yellow, 
red, green and black ; the colored ones are 
extremely rare, but they are occasionally 
found of a white color spotted with red, which 
are rejected as bad. They are classed by the 
northern native jewellers into three kinds — 
“Hira-ba-rang-i-uausadir” grayish or the color 
of sal-ammoniac; ‘Miira makduui,” of paler 
color ; and almas-i-hadidi.” The diamonds 
seen in such abundance amongst the native 
gentry of India are almost all cut in England, 
and the principal gems used in India are the 
lapis lazuli, rubies, emeralds, opals, garnets, 
and the whole family of siliceous gems. 

Diamonds, in Paris, during the revolution 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, doubled their 
value and of late yeai's, small stones are 
much dearer, bu t the prices of the rarer and 
larger sorts continue much the samt. The 
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value rises as the square of the weight, thus 
if a one carat (Si grains) diamond cost £ 8, 
a two carat diamond will be (2 + 2x8) £32. 
But there is much of fancy pricing. The 
diamond is not acted on by any acid. Dia- 
monds are weighed by the carat, 4-grains = 1 
carat, 151^ carats or 606 grains 1 oz. troy. Dia- 
monds frequently becomes phosphoi'escent on 
exposure to light. They are found crystalline 
and amorphous, and of all colours, white, 
yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, green, blue 
black and opalescent. Stones with naturally 
acute angles are used for cutting glass and 
sell at £10 the carat, for most gems will 
scratch but diamonds alone cut glass. 
The diamond is found in India, in the Dekkan, 
in the river Pennar, in the Cuddapah district 
and near Banganapilly, in the ' lower part of 
the Kistuah, formerly near Ellore and at 
Golcondah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £ 5,000, was 
said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
at Banganapilly. In Tavernier’s time the 
mines of Golcondah are said to employ 6,000 
persons, but the chief places are Pannah and 
the river Sonar in Bundelcund, at Sumbul- 
pore on the Mahanuddy. It is also found in 
Sumatra, Australia, the Ural mountains, South 
Africa, Brazil, North America, Malacca ?, 
Borneo and Celebes ? 

Diamonds of Brazil are found in quartz con- 
glomerates, containing oxides of iron, also in 
aliavium,in loose and imbedded crystals, almost 
always of small size, and most frequent in 
company with grains of gold and platinum. 
Ordinary diamonds are mostly taken toEurope 
fi'om the Brazils, but on an average, of 10,000 
stones, there will not be one of 18 carats found. 

The diamond was considered by the 
Eomans a remedy against incubos and suc- 
cabos : the ruby against poison : the ja- 
cinth procured sleep : the sapphire procur- 
ed favour with princes, the chrysolite as- 
suaged wrath. Each of the twelve apostles 
was symbolised with a precious stone, Peter 
by jasper, John by emerald, and so dn. 
— T avferriier^ s Travels: pp. 135 to 149. Sir 
8. Raffles Hist, of Java. Low^s Sdrdwa^, 
RenndVs Memoir pp. 233-290. Fennanfs 
Hindustan fJols. ii, iii. Heyne^s Traets. Ten^ 
nant oil the diamond in 111. London News, 
Captain Cullen. Lt. Newhold. Dalrymple^s 
Repository. Dr, Voysefs Frivate Jow*naL 
Dana Manual of Mineralogy ; Catalogue 
of Great Exhibition of 1851, (Class, xxiii.) — 
Eng. Cyc., p. 323. Ainslie's Materia Medica. 
Mason^s Tenasserim . PowelVs Hand-book. 
Chambers^ Jottrnal, J une. 1 868, Tomlinson, 
p. 309, Letter of Mr. Tennant in Illustrated 
Lo7idon News, SI st January 1852, Vol, xx, 
No. 543. CrawfvrJs p, 120. 
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DIAEBEKIE. 


DIEAEADANE. 


DIAMOND ADDER. A serpent of 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of using 
coloured ratans for caning the bottoms of 
chairs. It was invented by Mr. Deschamp 
of Madras, boring the holes and putting on a 
first layer of rattan stripes, and a cross layer 
to form the diamond figures ornamented with 
colours and gilded, so as to imitate the spiendid 
kinkabs of India. The colours are used, 
in powder, mixed with copal varnish, and the 
gold leaf is applied over a coat of gold size. 
The colour used for the sofa and chairs, above 
referred to is vermilion. He was the first to 
introduce colouring and gilding in cane-work. 

It has a splendid effect and being very durable 
owing to the peculiar hard and polished crust 
of the rattan but it can be applied in all sorts 
of rich internal decoration, as well as chairs 
and sofas. 

diamond cement. See Gelatine. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, in Lat. 15“ 51' N. 
andLat. 94- iT E. 

DIAMONT. Pol. Diamond. 

DIANA of the Greeks, is represented in 
hindoo mythology, by Atavi Devi. See 
Saraswati ; Osiris ; Lustral ceremonies. 

DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plants 
of which several species are cultivated in 
the gardens of India. D. caryophyllus or clove 
pink clove flower, and D. chinensis are called 
Karnphul : the latter is of various colours, 
and some mixed — they flower all the year 
round, and give seed immediately as it fades, 
and which will spring up again if sown. 
The double flowered varieties are much 
esteemed : the colours are crimson, red and 
white. — BiddelL 

DIAPER. 

Brel, But. 

Iringe ouvre, Ee, 

Drell, Gee. 

A fine flowered linen, used for table cloths 
and napkins, manufactured in the north of 
Ireland, Germany, and Scotland. Diapers 
are also made of cotton, in imitation of the 
linen goods bearing the same name. The ‘‘ Shot 
Diaper” of Masulipatam, so made that it is 
difficult to ascertain whether it was not shot 
with silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent in 
quality and colour. — M, Ex, Jur, Eeports., 
Me CnllocNs Dictionarj/, 

DIAR OR DEODAR, of Hazara, Kashmir 
and Kaghan, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 

DIARBEKIR, a pashalik on the north 
west of that of Baghdad. It is the Hollow 
Mesopotamia. At Diarbekir, the Tigris is 
often 250 yards wide. The Diarbekir branch 
of the Tigris passes by Rotlwan and Hassan 
Keif, before it joins the proper Tigris. The 
Mahallemi Koords live in caverns hereabouts, 

I) 


Tela tessuta a opere, It. 
SalfetotBschnoe, Bus. 
Mantelesalemauiscas, Sp. 


cut in the cliffs of the Tigris. There is a 
prodigious number of these caves, which are 
said to be very ancient, and cut into different 
apartments. Altoonsoo, the river Caprus of 
antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab by Abul- 
feda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbekir but 
it is an error to call the river Altoon, which is 
an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
what it cost, Altoon meaning gold or money. 
— Bich^s Besidence i?i Koordistan, Vol. i, p. 
379 and ii, p. 13. See Tigris and Mosul. 
DIASPRO. It. Jasper. 

DIAZ, BARTHOLOMEW, in the reign 
of John II king of Portugal, proceeded 
with three vessels to ascertain the southern 
boundary of the African continent, and, 
driven from the land near the south Cape he 
ultimately regained the African shores, east 
of the Cape, at a Bay which they called the 
Bay of Cows. The men seeing the land 
trend easterly here began to murmur and 
compelled Diaz to return. As they shaped 
their course homewards they rounded that 
famous point in August 1486, to which Diaz 
gave the name of the Cape of Tempests,” 
but which John, with more foresight as to the 
future importance of the discovery, changed to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz was 
the first who, iu recent times, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. He landed at Calicut, 
about the beginuing of the 16th century, 
soon after the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. He was drowned in one of four ships 
lost by Cabral, in his voyage from Brazil to 
Calicut. — Tennant^ s Ceylon. See Cabral, 
Albuquerque, Vasco-de- Gamez, Debul. 

DIATOMACEiE. The Hasau-i- Yusuf 
of the Paujab, is a minute siliceous shell of a 
triangular form, one of the Diatomaceae found 
floating on lake# and ponds in the hills of 
Kashmir, whence it is skimmed off and dried. 
It was erroneously described by Honigberger 
and others, as a seed. — PeweWs Hand-book^ 
V. i, p. 384. 

DIB, Hind. Typha angustifolia, also 
Eragrostis cynosuroides. 

DIBARADANE, or Divartanai or offer- 
ing of fire from dipa, a lamp and aradana 
to sacrifice, a daily cex'emony in honour of 
the hiudoo gods, and makes the last part 
of the worship. The bi'ahmau who officiates 
holds iu one hand a small boll, which he 
sounds and in the other a copper lamp full 
of ghee, he makes it pass and re-pass round 
the statue of the god he worships. During 
this time, the dancing girls or bayadere 
dance and sing his praises ; after which 
the assistants in contemplation, with hands 
joined, address their vows to the idol : the 
brahman then breaks the garland with %vhich 
the idol is adorned, distributes the fragments 
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DICHHIT. 


DIDYMOCAKPTO. 


to the people and receives from them the 
offerings they have brought to the divinity. 
The dance before the gods during divine 
service, and on festival days, was a ceremony 
much used by the ancients. The priests of 
Mars, called Satii, were held in great esteem 
by the Romans : they were excellent mounte- 
banks. They danced at Delos during divine 
service. This dance was performed in a very 
singular manner among the Greeks, and the 
Romans : they moved from the left side of 
the altar to the right, meaning to intimate the 
course of the heavens, which moves from the 
east to the west ; they then returned from the 
right side to the left side, which represented 
the motion of the planets. The origin of this 
dance is very uncertain. King David danced 
before the Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, and no doubt made his subjects 
dance to his playing on the harp. We find 
in Exodus, that the Jews danced before the 
golden calf ; but there never was known a 
people like the hindoos, who choose girls of 
no virtue to dance before their idols. — 
Sonnerat^s Voyage^ p. 157-9. 

DIBI DIBI, Eng. Cassalpinia coriaria, 
Willde, 

DIB-GRASS, Hind. Cynodon dactylon 
also a grass or reed, Typha angustifolia. 

DIB ON G. See Mishmi. 

DIG, in hindoo astronomy, the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Asta die ; the eight 

principal points including the cardinal ones. 
The Asta die are called the eight corners of the 
world, over each of which a divinity is sup- 
posed to preside. — WarrerCs Kala Sanhita, 
DICE, 

Taarlingen. Dut. Dadi. It. 

D^s (a jouer.) Fr. Buwaliparijd’ad’o.MALAY 

Wurfel. Ger. Kosti. Rus. 

Passe. Hind, Dados, Sp. 

Those used in Europe are cubical pieces of 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on 
each of their sides from 1 to 6, according to 
the number of the face ; and used for playing 
games of chance. Those used by the hindoos 
are oblong pieces of bone or ivory. The 
story of Draupadi being staked and lost by 
Yudishthira, the eldest of the Pandava to 
Duryodhana is equalled by one in Ainsworth’s 
Old St. Pauls, and another in Massy’s History 
of England. — Faulkner, 

DICERAS. See Chamacea : Chamidse. 

DICHHIT, according to Professor Wilson’s 
Glossary, is a vernacular corruption for 
Dikshita, a name most appropriately given 
to brahmans, and the title of one of the 
sixteen branches of the Kanojia brahmans, it 
is also borne by some families of Maratha 
brahmans ; and in Gazipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Rajputs, 


DICHIPTERA RETUSA, Juss. Syn. 
of Rungia repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, WJ;A, 

Mimosa ciserea, Limn. ; Moxh. 

Deshmanthus cinereus, Willde. 

Acacia cinerea, Spreng, 

„ dalea, Desv. 

Caillea cincrea, G. dt P. 

Vurtuli. Hind. Vein turn. Tel. 

Andara-gass. SiNGH. Yel-tur. ,, 

Wara-tara. Tam. Vellituru. ,, 

Veda-tara. „ Veauturu. ,, 

Vadatala maram,, 

A small scrubby tree or large shrubs abund- 
ant in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, 
and Coimbatore and common in waste places 
of the inland country, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near to 
the coast. The wood is very hard, strong 
and good for pegs, but too small for any 
other purpose. — Drs, Wight, Gibson, Flor, 
Andh., Thwaites" En, PL ZeyL, Roxb. Cor,, 
PL 174. 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA. See Ci- 
botium billardieri. Ferns. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHII, N. ttb E. 

Kircli, of Jhelum. I Lakskmana, of Panjab. 

Somni, of Beas. | 

A medicinal plant, grows up to 6,500 feet 
in the Western Himalaya —Dr. J. L, Stewart, 

DICJEUM, a genus of birds of the family 
Nectarinidiae, 6 gen. 36 sp., viz., 8 Arachouo- 
thera, 19 Nectarinia ; 5 Dicseum ; 1 Myzan- 
the ; 2 Prionochilus ; 1 Piprisoma, 
DICRANOCEPHALUS ADAMSI, Pas- 
COE, a beetle of Korea, a double-hebmeted 
Coleoptera. It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DICRURIDJE, a family of birds, compris- 
ing 1 gen. 5 sub-gen. 14 sp., viz., 1 Chibia ; 
2 Chaptia ; 1 Bhringa ; 3 var. Edolius, 9 
Dicrurus. One of the genus Dicrurus is the 
Drongo shidke of the peninsula of India. 
Other species are D. caerulescens, D. leuco- 
pygia and D. edoliformis. See Birds. 

DICYPELLIDM CARYOPHYLLA- 
TUM. See Cinnamon. 

DIDDANI, Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 

DIDISCUS CJERULEUS. Australia 
plants, grown from seed in a light loamy soil, 
and the plants either reared in pots or in 
flower beds. — Riddell, 

DI-DITSH:— N-GUON MOI RO- 
MOI and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying the 
mountain ranges between Tonkin and Cochin 
China, and between Cochin China and Kam- 
bogia. — LatharrCs Descriptive Ethnology, 

DIDO. See Hindoo. 

DIDRIAN. Hind. Csesalpinia sepiaria. 

DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of plants of 
which Dr. Wight gives as species, D. Hum- 
boldtiana, lyrata, ovalifolia, Rottleriana, and 
tomentosa, D. aromaticus, is stated by Dr. 
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DIKAMALLEE. 


DILLENIACEuE. 


Wallicii to be used as a perfumeand aromatic 
drug, called by the natives Kumkuma and 
Ranigovindi. — Royle^^.29^ ; O'Skmighnessy, 
p. 448. 

DIE-DIT-LET. Pan, Burm. Cotton tree. 
B ombax heterophylla. — Me C lei land, 

DIEG, at this place a battle was fought 
and won by Lord Lake, See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Chagos 
Islands, is about i4 miles long and extends 
from lat. T 13^' S. to 7" 27^' S. It is low 
and generally only 8 or 10 feet above high 
water tides. — Horsurgh* 

DIELEN, Gee. Deals. 
DIEH-NEEUNG.— ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for rice-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 
DIER. Hind. Cocculus villos'us.— DC. 
DIER HIER. Hind. Kash. Menisper- 
mum hirsutum. 

DIESPETER. See Indra. 

DIE-TUK. Burm. Cotton Tree. Bombax 
heterophylla. — Me Olelland, 

DIGAMBARA. One of the six atheis- 
tical systems of philosophy, current amongst 
the easteim Aryan race iu India. The other 
five are the Charvaka, Yogachara, Sidhanta, 
Wai-bashika, and Madhyamica all full of 
indeterminate phrases and containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics. The derivation of 
Charuvaka is from charoo, insinuating and 
vaka, a wo^d. See Jains : Vidya, 
DIGAMBARA. Sansc. Literally skyclad. 
A mendicant going about naked and a divi- 
sion of the Jains the members of which either 
go naked or wear coloured clothes iu opposi- 
tion to the suretambara, or those who wear 
white. Digambara is from disii, a point of the 
compass, and ambara, cloth. — Wilson, 
DIGHI, Hind, a tank or reseiwoir. 
DIGUE ISLAND, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhabited. — Horsburgh, 

DIG-VIJAYA, Sans. .From dish, the 
quarters of the earth, and vijaya, conquest, 
DIHONG, the principal feeder of the 
Brahmaputra and navigable for 3 or 4 days 
journey, above its junction with the Lohit. 
It.isf supposed to be the Tsan-pu of Tibet but 
Mr. McCosh is doubtful of this. See Abor ; 
Mishmi. 

BH FATRES, of the Romans, the Pitri- 
deva- of the hindoos. 

DIJESk Sp, also Juguetes de Ninnos. 
Sp. Toys, 

DIJLAH, a name of the Tigris. 
DIKAJAKOSA, Russ. Cervulus pygar- 
gus, 

DIKAMALLEE, is the fragrant gum resin 
of Gardenia lucida of Roxburgh, it exudes iu 
amber coloured, trauspairent drops, at the ends 
of young shoots, and from theuce it is col- 


I lected. It is most useful in preventing ver- 
j min feeding in wounds and is useful in 
hospitals, keeping away flies from sores, by 
its strong aroma, and is an article in the 
materia of the village farrier. It deserves 
more attention. Dikamali, from Gardenia 
gummifera, is stated by D. Gibson to be pro- 
duced within the Bombay Presidency, its 
effects in preventing the access of flies to 
festering wounds and running sores, is 
remarkable. — M, E, J, jB., Spri/$ Suggest^ 
p, 67. Dr, Gibson. 

DIK'HIT. A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting 
the pergunnahs of Kootea, Futtehpoor, Ekdul- 
la, Mootour and Ghazeepoor in the Futteh- 
poor District, also in Oudh and Bundelkhund. 
— Elliot Supp, Glpss. 

DIKSHA, S. In hindooisra, sacrificial, 
worship : initiation into sacred rites. 

DIL, Hind., Pees. The heart. 

DILA, Hind. Odina wodier, also Arundo 
phragmites, Cyperus tuberosus, Scirpus 
maritimus. 

DILATRIS HERITIERI. See Hmmo- 
doraceae. 


DILEMI. See Afghan. 


Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juss., W. Ic, 
Acanthus ilicifoUus, Lim., Mozh. Jftheede, 


Paina shuh, Maleal. 
Eoli moli cheddi, Tam. 
Alisa, Tel. 

Eti chilla, Tel. 


HarkUch kanta, Hind. 
Harkut, Hind. 
Hakorch, Beno. 

Ko-ya, Buhm. 


Grows in marine lagoons canals and deltas 
south of India. It resembles the holly ; its 
leaves and root are used medicinally.— 
Voigt,, Useful Plants. 


DILKA, or'lsmearing with oil, is iu general 
use by the natives of the Soudan every evening 
by those who can afford it, before retiring to 
rest ; to its use is to be ascribed the entire 
absence of cutaneous diseases, and also their 
being able to resist the cold and cutting winds 
of winter with no other protection than a 
slight calico scarf or shirt .— *the 
Soudan and Central Africa, By J, 
Petherick, F, R. G, S, 

DILL, the anise of scriptui’e, Anethum 
graveolens. It is the avrjwov of the Greeks, 
and Adas manis of the malays. 

DILLAET. Hind, a summons server, a 
peon. — Wile, 

DILLENIACEJE, DO. A natural order of 
handsome trees, shrubs, or under shrubs, 
rarely herbs, amounting to about 116 species, 
of which 42 belong to the E. Indies ; 2 to 
Guinea ; and 1 to New Caledonia. The In- 
dian forms are ranged under nine genera ; 
viz,, 12 under Tetracera j 5-6 under Delime^ ; 
3 under Wormia Actinidia ; 1 under Aero^ 
trema 4 under Colhertia ; 1 1 under Dille 
nia ; 1 under Capellia ; 3 under Acroirtma i 
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DILLENIA AUEEA. 


DILLENIA BOABEELLA. 


and 1 under Schumacheria, With a few scarce to the north of it. Wood of a light 
exceptions, the properties of the order are brown colour occasionally used in house 
unknown. — Voigt,^ p. 17. building, but mostly for fii'ewood. Breaking 


DILLEDTIA, a genus of plants, several 
species of which, yielding useful and valu- 
able timbers, grow in Ceylon, in the two 
peninsulas, and in the northern provinces, of 
India. Some, of which the timbers are de- 
scribed, are not yet specifically determined. 
The young calyces of D. scabrella and D, 
speciosa have a pleasant taste and are used in 
curries by the inhabitants of Chittagong and 
Bengal. The flowers of one of this genus, 
as it occurs in the Terai, are as large as two 
fists. 

Dillenia augusta, Zin byewn, Btirm. also 2). 
scabra^ Byew, Burnu and D. speciosa, 
Thab yew, Burm, occur in Burniah. The two 
first are plentiful in the forests of the Pegu 
district, but become scarce to the north of it, 
and the third species is scarce even there, but 
generally growing in a laterite soil. They 
all three have a light brown wood and afford 
large and good timber for house buildings. 
The Dillenias are not only valuable as timber 
trees, but for ornamental purposes. In 
March and April, the forests are really daz- 
zling from the bright yellow flowers which 
are crowded on their leafless branches. These 
trees would be worth cultivation in England. 
A species of Dillenia always found on the 
borders of streams, hence called water Dillenia 
by the Karens, produces a large green fruit, 
which is brought to the bazaar and considered 
a favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Captain Benson, says D. ‘^ornata,” D. 
“ scabrella” and D. ** speciosa, of Moulmein 
are very plentiful and of large girth, have 
strong good timber, useful for general pui- 
poses, as house and ship building. Captain 
R, Be?iso7}, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Ge^ieraL — Drs, Hooker^ Him. Jour,^ p. 395 ; 
Mason, 

DILLENIA, Species, Zin Pyun Nigan 
Burm. A tree of Moulmein, with a strong 
wood for any ordinary purposes. Fruit 
edible. — Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. I 

DILLENIA, Species. Zimboon. Burm. 
A timber of Tavoy, used in building. — Capt. 
Dance. 

DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Roxb. Zin- 
byewn. Burm. Grows in the Garrow 
hills, and is plentiful in the forests of the 
Pegu district but becomes scarce to the 
north of it. Its wood is of a light brown 
colour, and it yields a large and good timber 
for house building. — Drs. McClelland, Voigt. 

DILLENIA AUREA, Sm. Zimbyoon.j 
Burm. Abundant in the plains and hills and 
on the forests of British Burmah but more I 


weight lbs. 198. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. 

I In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
' length of the trunk, to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 9 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, CaL Cat. 
Ex. 0/1862. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? .? Gode para. 
Singh. Grows in the western parts of Ceylon 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses. 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. and it is said to 
last 40 years. — Mr. Me9idis. 

DILLENIA ELLIPTICA. Thunb. and 
D. Indica, Linn, are syng. of D. speciosa. 
TImnb. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thu7ib. 

Wormia Integra, H. f. et. T., I. c. p. 68, cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in that island 
— Thw. p. 5. 

DILLENIA ORNATA, TVaH 

Sen-bown. Buem. 

Grows plentiful and of large girth in Pegu 
and Moulmein, and furnishes a strong good 
timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers. — Dr. 3iaso7i, Captam Benson. 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb. Grows in 
Assam near Goalpara, on the banks of the 
Megna, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for canoes. — Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 652, 
Voigt. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb. 

Wormia retusa, H, f. et T. | Goda para. SliTGH. 

A moderate sized tree, growing in Ceylon, 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund- 
ant. — Thw. p. 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb. 

D. scabra, Brandis. 

Zen-Bywon. Burm. Kulgul. Can. 

Kyet-sen-bown. BuRM. Kurmul. Mahr. 

Byew. Burm. 

Grows in Chittagong also in Canara and 
Sunda where it is most common below the 
ghaut. Grows large, long, and straight. Its 
acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, 
but it is not reckoned a choice wood in the 
Bombay Presidency, It is plentiful in the 
Pegu province, but becomes scarce to the 
north of it, and it is, there, of large girth, 
furnishes a large good timber and is useful 
for general purposes, as house and ship build- 
ing. — Drs. Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 653, Gibson 
and McClelland, Captain Be7iso7i. 
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DILLEl^Ii. SPEOIOSA. 


DILLI. 


BILLENIA PENTAGYNA, RoxL Vol 
ii, p. 652. 


fjr 

Colbertia coromandeliana, DO, 

Wormia coromandeliana, Sj^reng. 

Bjoo-ben, Burh, Rawa-dara, Tel. 

Poon spar tree. Eng. Rowadan. „ 

KurimiL Mahb. Chinna kalinga „ 

Kanagalu. ,, Ravudana. ,, 

Pinnay maram. Tam:. 

This is a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the poon spars 
of commerce. It is common on the face of the 
Western Ghauts. In Coimbatore, it is a tall 
tree. It is a great common tree, in the Kon- 
kun and Ghaut jungles of Bombay, but never 
found inland. As a tree of British Burmah, 
it is abundant in the Eng. Forest (the forest 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora) where its wood 
is hard and strong, and used for rice mills. 
It grows in Assam. A cubic foot weighs 69 
fi>s. In a full grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk, to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a large 
timljer tree in Assam where it is used for 
canoes, its wood there being close-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
hard wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery 
but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says “ this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes the poon spars, so valuable for 

though CalopkylluM inophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered.” Dr. Wight 
says# in Coimbatore ‘‘ the similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me me to suspect some mistake 
here. The wood of Dillenia pentagyna is 
said to be exceedingly strong and very durable 
even when buried under ground. Since this 
paper was written, adds Dr, Wight, I have 
been informed that this is the tree that fur- 
nishes the Poou Spars, and judging from the 
manner of growth, I feel satisfied that this 
information is correct. This is a tall, the 
other, a short stunted tree.” ‘‘I do not find” 
says Dr. Gibson, “that the wood is used for 
any purpose more important than for the loose 
planks used in the decks of native boats. It 
is not employed in house purposes. This tree 
is in great request by the naerchants of Bom- \ 
bay, from the wood splitting well. Its leaves 
are used for roof dunnage.— Roxb,, Vol. \ 
n, p. 652, Wight, Clegkorn, Gibson, Bran- 4 
du, Voigt, p. 1 8 , Captain Beddoyne, Cal. I 
Cat. Ex. of 1 862, Useful Plants. ^ 

piLLEm SPEOIOSA, TAunb. ; c 
Rheede ; W. ^ A. W. le. g 

Dillenia Indica, Imn. i DiUenia T**.,.* / 


Chalita. !&bing. 
Cialta, „ 

Thabyew. Btrsaf. 


1 Dillenia elliptica, Thunb. 

1 Bubm. 

I Tbe^-bew-tha. ,, 

I Mnta Kurub Dux. 


Girnar. Hinp. Uva maram. Tam 

Syalita. MaleaL. Pedda Kalinga. Tel 

Honda-para. Singh. Kalinga. 

Ruvya. Sans. Uwachettn. 

The large flowered Dillenia is a large and 
ornamental tree, hardy and thrives well in 
compounds. It grows in Ceylon, in the two 
Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, Chitta- 
gong, Java and the Moluccas. It is abundant 
7 at Kotah in Ajmere and is a native of the 
valleys in the Circar mountains. Mr. Thwaites 
11 1 “ the warmer parts of the 

• * island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 

feet, being most fi-equent on the banks of 
j" streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in 
> the jungles of the Godavery, and furnishes a 
’ very hai-d wood. Dr. Brandis mentions that 
' it grows on the banks of the mountain streams 

• of British Burmah, but the wood is not used. 
A cubic foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full 

® grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most 
lecent wiiter, but, if the same tree, his opinion 

• does not correspond with that of Dr. McCIol- 
I land who describes the “ Thabyew” as scai-ce 

in Pegu, but as affording a largo and good 
'f timber for house-building, and for wood of a 

• light brown colour. And Captain Dance 
describes the “ Thee-bew-tha” as growing in 

1 Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 foot and 
^ the trees abundant, but widely scattered all 
" wf Pi'OTinces, hero and there, inland. 

^ When seasoned, it floats in water. It yields 

a duiable, tough, light wood, seemingly very 
^ good for helves and is used for making gun- 
' stocks, and by Burmese for building houses 
_ and sundry other purposes. Its leaves are 
; hard and rough and aro used for polishing 
^ wood. Its flowei’s aro very largo white aud 
; fragi-ant. It is cultivated in gardens on 
I account of its elegant appearance. It flowers 
, during the hot season and beginning of the 
rams, the seed ripens in February. The 
fleshy leaflets of tlie calyx, when the fruit i.s 
full grown have an agreeably acid taste, and 
are much used by the native.s, whore the tree 
pws, m their curries. They make a 
tolerably pleasant jelly, the wood is both hard 
and and is used to make guu-stocks. 

7 V name of Iho 

pmt ot this large and handsome tree, and isusml 
I by the lower class of natives in their curries 
having an agreeable acid flavour ; and also in 
chatnies.— Drs. Thwaites, Roxh„ Vol ii, ». 

ff Brandis, McClelland, 

Mtddell and Irmne, Captains Beddome and 

r ^^P-’ P- 

T Mountains, in Lat. 12* 

1 7 N. and L. 76* V 8” E. in Malabar, 



DIWAREA. 


DINA. 


near the sea coast is 804 feet above the sea. 

It is also written Dilly, and Delly. Sonnerat 
relates that in his time the whole sur- 
rounding district, which extends towards the 
north as far as Mount Delly, was inhabit- 
ed by the Molandi, who lived merely by piracy. 
These sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliny, 
Arrian, Ptolemy, and other ancient authors. 
They united themselves to other pirates who 
resided on the Angedib islands, near Goa, and 
captured all the small vessels which sailed from 
Goa to Cochin. The huts in which their 
wives and children live, stand on the eastern 
side of Mount Billy. This mountain, which 
he adds forms a cape or head-land, lies in the 
latitude of 12* 5' ; and here Malabar or Mala- 
yala, properly so called, ends. — Voyage to the 
East Indies ; Grand Tri, Survey, 

DILLI. Allas, is a village on the south 
coast of the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9* 

23' S. Long., 123® E. The produce of the 
neighbouring territory, consists chiefly of 
bees’ wax and sandal wood and is carried 
overland to Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions, which lies on the N. W. coast of 
the island in a due north direction, distant 
about 50 miles ; or to Atapoupa, a settlement 
of the Dutch, also on the N. W. coast, and 
somewhat nearer than the former. Allas 
gives a name to one of the mountains on Timor, 
said to be 12,000 feet high. — Journ, Ind. 
ArcE 

DILL SEED, Seed of Anthum sowa, 

Misreya, Sitasiva, Seleya, 
Sa17S. 

Satta-copa. Singh. 
Saddacuppei. Tam. 

— Saddapa. Tel. 

Flattened elliptical seeds with brown and 
slightly convex backs, and pale membranous 
margin. Both the fruit and the plant are 
much used in the East Indies as condiments and 
articles of diet. The carpels have a bitter 
aromatic taste, making them useful as car- 
minatives. The seeds ai^e procurable in all 
Indian bazars. The Indian species is the 
Anethum sowa. Dill leaves are used to fla- 
vour pickles, the seed as a carminative, and is 
supposed to be used in the manufacture of gin ; 

It is raised from seed. — Faulkner^ Jeffrey. 

DILPASAND, Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, 
var. fistulosus. 

DILWARRA, at Mount Aboo, has been 
famed since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims 
seem to have been attracted to its temples, 
since a.d. 1034, though no notice was 
taken of it in the maps of India before the 
year 1806. Hindoo temples seem to have 
existed hero in remote ages dedicated to Siva 
and Vishnu, but all. traces of them have dis- 
appeared. Dilwarra, however, is their tradi- 
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tional site, and on it now stand the famous 
Jain temples which were built by Bimul 
Sah, a rich Jain merchant and others, for, 
in Hindoo- Jain estimation, Aboo is the holiest 
spot on earth. 

DIMDEAU. See Kush. 

DIMIYA, the great red ant of Ceylon, 
it bites severely. 

DIMITY, 


Basin. Fr. 
Dobletto, It. 


Dimite. Sp. 


Buzrul shalat, Shubil. Ab. 
Sowa. Guz., Hind. 
Mungsi. Jav. 

Aneihi Semina. Lat. 
Adas-manis. Malat. 


Dimity is a stout cotton cloth, white, onia- 
mented either with raised stripes or figures, 
and employed for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Tomlinson^ p. 490; McQallocWs Commer- 
cial Dictionary^ p, 474. 

DIMMUK, Hind. Solenanthus, Species, 
DIMOCARPUS LONGAN, Lour., Syn. 
of Nephelium longan, Camb, 
DIMORPHANTHUS, Aralia edulis is 
employed in China as a sudorific, and its 
young shoots are eaten.— Cue, See 
Aralia. 

DIMRAXJT, Hind, one of the twelve tribes 
of the Mew’ati. 

DIMRI of Hazara, Cedrela toona, var. ser- 
rata, Boyle, hill toon. 

DIN, Arab. Faith, as distinguished from 
Mazhab, Arab. sect. Din ! Din 1 for the faith 1 
for the faith ! is the mahomedan war cry. 
Hami-i-Din defender of the faith. 

DIN, Hind. Pers. a day. 

DINA, Hind. A day, considered in a great 
variety of ways and durations, of which the 
following are the principal : 

1st a Savana, or Bhumi savana dina, a 
natural day, being the time between two sun 
risings ; 

^ 2d a Saura dina ; of these there are two 
kinds ; and the similarity of the name tends 
greatly to confuse the beginners in the study of 
Hindoo Astronomy. First ; the absolute 
sense of Saura, being sidereal, the Saura dina is 
the time between the same point of the ecliptic 
rising twice ; or, more precisely, the time 
between the equinoctial points rising twice. 
Second, the other Saura dina, is the time 
which the sun takes to describe one degree of 
the ecliptic. It follows therefore, that strictly 
speaking, neither of theses kind of days are 
equal throughout the year ; yet the former, 
(which is also called Naeshatra dina) are 
supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Such is also the case with the 
latter, but this only happens when calculating 
the mean elements of the planets by the 
Vacyam process. 

3d Diva dina, is equal to a sidereal revolu- 
tion of the sun. 

4th Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution 
of the moon. 
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BINDUaA THEE. 


DIOMEDA. 


5th Brahma dina, is equal to a Calpa, or 
4,320,000,000 years, his nights being equal 
to his day, 

Yuga dina, is another word for Ahargana, 
meaning the number of days expired from 
the commencement of a Yug. — Lastly, yuga 
dina means the anniversary day of that on 
which a yug began, which is always noticed 
in the Kalendar. — WarrerCs Kola Sanhita. 

DINAJPUR, a district and town of Ben- 
gal, the town is 261 miles from Calcutta. It 
lies to the south of Darjeling and is a fiat 
country. See Kocch. 

DINAR. 

Denar ins. Lat. | Dinara. Sans. 

DINAR, a gold coin of value 5 to 10 shil- 
lings. Though sometimes applied by Ibn Ba- 
tuta to an Indian gold coin, Dinar is the only 
name he uses for the standard Indian silver 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is 
Dinar Diraham, which Defremery in some 
instances renders ‘^Dinars of silver” and in 
others “Dinars in Dirhems” sometimes the 
term used is Dinanir fizzat. 

The Roman denarius was of silver of the 
unit of 60 grains : — The dinara of the Sans- 
krit was 32 rates or 64 grains. — Muller^ Vule 
Cathay J, pa* ccxlix. 

DINABUM, a section of the Baklitiari. 
DINCA.NU GARJUN, Hind. Diptero- 
carpus turbiuatus. 

DIND. The terms Dind and KkoosJtdli^ 
though etymologically the antipodes of each 
other, the first meaning a ‘ compulsory con- 
tribution,’ the other a benevolence, or vo- 
luntary, have a similar interpretation in 
Rajpootana. Bind is coeval with Hindoo 
legislation. The bard Chund describes it, 
and the chronicler of the life of the great 
Sidraj ofAnhulwarra, “who expelled the seven 
Didda^^ or ‘ great evils,’ whose initial letter 
was d, enumerates dind as one of them, and 
places it with the Bholi and Bhakun or 
minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, regent of 
Kotah, in 1817, abolished the Dind and com- 
manded a stone to be raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of 
dind^ with the denunciation of eternal 
vengeance on whoever should revoke it. The 
effigies of the sun, the moon, also of the cow, 
and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated 
by all classes, were carved in relief to attest 
the imprecation. — Tod's IRajasthan^ VoL ii, 
pp. 208-570 

DINDASA. Hind. Juglans regia. 

DINDIGUL, a town in the south of the 
Peninsula, in a beautiful and fertile valley in 
Madura, extending along the foot of the ghats. I 
DINDUGA TREE, Ang-lo-Can. 

Dinduga. Can. | Bayla Nava maram, Taw 
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According to Dr. Roxburgh, a species of 
Andersonia. A large and valuable tree of 
the Wyuaad. — Ams. Mat* Med.^ p. 213. 
DINGER, Hind. Cajanus indicus. 
DINGHI, Hind. A small boat in use on 
the Ganges. 

DINGRI, Hind. Plucliea, species. 
DINGO a species of dog. See Canis. 
DINS A, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DINTE, Ger. Ink. 

DINTENA, Tel. Clitoria ternatea. — 
and A. 

DIN-UL-ISLAM, the faith taught by 
Mahomed, literally the faith of safety, Islam, 
Arabic, is from “ sal’m,” from which is the 
word “ salam” or peace ; also “ muslim” a 
person following the faith of Islam, and its 
plural “ musulman,” the usual term for a 
mahomedan. See Din. 

DIO, Hind. Pteris aquilina. 
DIOCLESIAN ERA or Martyrs era dates 
from A.D. 284, the year of that emperor’s 
accession. 

DIODATUS. See Greeks of Asia. 
DIODON. Globe fish of the Earn. Gymno- 
dontidm. There are 6 Dioclon ; 23 Tetrodon ; 

1 Triodon of Asiatic Seas. 

DIODORUS SICULUS. The first au- 
thentic account of Ceylon or Taprobatic is 
given by Onesiculus, the Macedonian admiral, 
who lived n.c. 329 or 330. Diodorus Siculus, 
B.c. 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
mentions it, and Dionysius, wlio fiouriabed 
A.D. 36, confirms former accounts, and alludes 
to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it hi 
the volume, perhaps a compilation and in part 
a romance, as does Abdoor Razaq : Riheiro 
also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
Claudius Ciesar, a roman publican, who 
farmed the custom’s duties of the Red Sea, was 
driven from Arabia by storms on to (k^ylon, 
where he found a fiourishing kingdom and an 
enlightened sovereign, whom lie iK*rsiiaded to 
send an embassy of four envoys to Ronu^, l)y 
way of the Red Sea, for the pur])os(i of negoti- 
ating a commercial treaty. Sec C<*ylon, 
Khetri, Megasthenes, Perim, Yav ana. 

DICECIOUS SNAKE GGURD. Tricho- 
santhes dioica. 

DIEGO, De CONTO, who wrote the Asia 
Portugiiesa, was born in Lisbon in a.d. 1542, 
and died at Goa a.d. 1616, aged 74. Ih 
went to India when 14 and remained ten 
years, and then returned to Europe^, but after 
a short stay he again came to India where ho 
lived till hiB death. — Bickmore. 

DIOMEDA a genus of birds of the family 
Procellaridas of 6 gen. 12 ap. viz., 4 Diome- 
dea ; 4 Proccllaria ; 1 Prion ; 1 PeHeanoides ; 

1 Puffinus ; 1 Thalassidroma. The binls are. 
known as the albatross and several speeicjs with 
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DIOSCOEEA. 


DIOSCOEEA. 


this name are familiar to all travellers in the 
southern seas, the common albatross, the 
Diomedea exulans of Linnaeus, being very 
common. D. fuliginosa of Latham is also to 
be seen, and D. chlororynchus Lath, also met 
with. Mariners distinguish them by other 
names, for instance Diomedea exulans, Linn, j 
is the wandering albatross. T>. spadicea, is 
the green-bill or Nelly of sailors. D. chloro- 
rynchus, their molly-maux or yellow-bill, and 
D. fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. D. cauta, 
Gould, the cautious albatross ; D. brachyura, 
Gould, the short-tailed albatross ; D. culmi- 
nata, Gould, the culminated albatross ; D. ful- 
ginosa Lath, or sooty albatross; D. melano- 
phrys, Gould is the black-browed albati'oss, 
and other species, D. gibbosa ; D. nigripes ; 
D. olivaceo-rhyncha and D. spadicea. 

Diomedea exulans. — Linn. Is abundant and 
equally numerous in all parts of the ocean 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., but it ranges 
much farther south, even to within the An- 
tarctic circle. 

Diomedea melanophrys. — Temm. Is the 
most abundant species of the southern seas ; 
equally numerous in every part between the 
30th and 60th degrees. 

Diomedea cauta. — Gould. This species was 
procured by Mr. Gould off the south coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Diomedea chlororhijnchus. — Lath. Occurs 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Diomedea culminata. — Gould. Is rather 
abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, between 30° and 50° S. lat. 

Diomedea f uliginosa. — Gmel. Occurs in all 
parts of the ocean between 30° and 60° S. lat., 
equally common off Van Diemen’s Land, Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Diow,edea brachyura. — Temm. Found in 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

Diomedea gibbosa. — Gould. An inhabitant 
of the North Pacific Ocean. 

Diomedea olivaceorhyneha. — Gould. China 
seas (?). 

Mr. Gray, in his ^ Genera of Birds,’ also 
gives D* spadicea as a species. He also 
makes D. gibbosa (Gould) synonymous with 
D. nigripes, Audubon, ‘ Biog.,’ vol. v, p. 327, 
and adopts the latter name as having the 
priority.— Oyc., p. 553. See Alba- 
tross ; Birds, p. 526. 

DIOMEDES. See Greeka of Asia. 

DION CASSIUS. See Polyandry. 

DION EDULE. See Cycadacese. 

DIONYSIUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be 
Eama son of Cush who invaded India, See 
Bacchus, Hindoo, Vishnu. 

DIOSCOEEA, a genus of plants which 


furnish the tropical esculents called yams. 
It is the type of the natural order Dio score- 
acecB. The best account of the species is 
that of Dr. Eox burgh, who cultivated seven- 
teen sorts in the botanic garden, Calcutta ; 
others are known to botanists, but far from 
perfectly though the following Eastern species 
are generally recognized ; 


aculeata, 

acutangula, 

alata, 

anguina, 

atropurpurea, 

belophylla, 

bulbifera, 

cirrbosa, 

crispata, 


dsamona, 

fasciculata, 

glabra, 

globosa, 

heteropbylla, 

nummularia, 

oppositifolia, 

pentaphylla, 


purpurea. 

pulchella. 

rubella. 

sativa. 

tomentosa. 

tripbylla 

versicolor. 

verticilata. 


The dioscorea yam plant is universally culti- 
vated among all the tribes in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and generally most so where rice 
is least abundant, but it no where forms the 
chief bread of the people, as rice, maize, or 
sago do. The batata, indeed, and Crawfurd 
thinks justly, is preferred to it. Its Malay 
and Javanese name, I'ubi or uwi, extends not 
only to the languages of the Malay and 
Philippine Islands, but to those of the Pacific, 
and to Madagascar. In the Philippine lan- 
guages the name is identical wdth that in 
Malay ; in the Tonga it is ufi ; in the Tahiti 
eui ; in the New Zealand the same as in 
Javanase, namely, uwi ; in the language of 
New Ireland u, and in the Madagascar vwi. 
With all these varieties of pronunciation there 
can be no doubt of the virtual identity of the 
name. It is probable that several species of 
dioscorea are natives of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, but that the culture originated with 
one people, and was directly or indirectly dis- 
seminated by them, seems likely from the 
universality of the name. It may be remark- 
ed, that ill the language of Madagascar, a 
wild yam is called uvi-ala, which is, without 
doubt, the uwi-alas — the wild or forest yam 
of the Javanese, with the elision of the final 
consonant, conformably to the genius of 
Malagasi pronunciation. The word ubi, be- 
sides being applied specifically to the yam, is 
used as a generic for farinaceous roots. Thus 
the batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by 
the Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to 
distinguish it from the Dioscorea. It is not 
a little remarkable that while so many species 
are nutritious in this genus, some should be 
highly dangerous ; but such is unquestionably 
the fact. D. dcemonum and D. triphylla, 
both ternate-leaved species, have very nause- 
ous and dangerous tubers. Eatable soi'ts are 
numei'ous. In Otaheite the D. bulbifera, 
which bears small fleshy angular tubers along 
the stem in the axils of the leaves, is the 
favorite species. The Elephant-foot-yam*, 
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DIOSCOREA BATATAS. 


BIOSCOREA FASICULATA. 


a species of dioscorea with a tuber about the 
size and shape of an elephant’s foot, is white, 
and often as light and agreeably as a potato, 
it abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the market. — Eng. 
Cyc.^.Z55. Crawfurd 448. Mason, 

IT oigt, W, leones. 

ACULEATA. — Linn. 


Kaku-kukTilalru Singh. 
Sirru vullie Kelaiigu,TAM, 
Kanta-kalangu, ,, 
Kummara baddu, Tel. 
Dampa, 

a very valuable and 


DIOSCOEEA 
Moxb. W. Ic. 

Mu-alu, Beng. Hind. 

Chota ]^dalu, I^UK, 

Goa Potato, Eng. 

Prickly stemmed yam „ 

Hata-kelenga, Maleal. 

Pudiekelengu, ,, 

This small yam is „ . 

delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potato in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is like that of a fine dry 
yam. Mr. Jafirey is not aware if this yam be 
much cultivated in Madras. — Eoxb., Vol. iii, 
p. 800, Voigt., Ainslie, p. 251, Jeffrey. 

BIOSCOREA ALATA, Linn. Eheede. 
Moxb., W.Ic. 


Perin-V alli-Kelanga, Mal« 
Katsji kelanga. „ 

Yams-kelang, Tam. 

Cackay Kalangu. „ 

Niluvupendalum. Tel. 


Kam Alu ; Beng. Hind. 

Khum-alTi, „ „ 

Myouk-phoo. Bubm. 

Wing-stalked yam. Eng. 

XJbi. JAV. Malay. 

Rosa kanda. Singh, 

This yam grows wild in both the Concans, 
but is cultivated on the coast of Coromandel 
and in Bengal it is esteemed next best to B. 
globosa. — Ainslie. Boxb., Voigt, 

BIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA,JSoa:6. 

Bark purple yam. Eng. | Myouk nee. Bubm. 

A yam with a dark purple root is one of 
the best yams. It is extensively cultivated 
both by Karens and Burmese. It is cultivated 
at Malacca, tubers are large and irregular, 
and grow so near the surface of the ground 
as to appear in dry weather through the cracks 
that they make in the soil by raising the earth 
over them . — Mason : Eng. Cyc. 

BIOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
yam, was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1 849, having been sent from Shanghai, 
by M. de Montigy, the French Consul. It is 
everywhere cultivated in China and bears 
the names of Chou-yu ; Tou tchow ; Chan- 
chou ; Chan-yo and Chan-yu, which signifies 
the ‘‘ Arum of the Mountain.” At Nankin, 
it is very large and of ex.eel\eni flavour ; that 
of the Chou district is still better, but for 
medicinal purposes, the Chinese prefer that of 
the Hoai-king district, where the Chou-yu 
root is laxative and sweet. It is particularly 
worthy of a place in the kitchen garden, as well 
as in field culture, on account of its perfectly 
feculent favour, and the absence of any after- 
taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, such 
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as is often found in other plants ,• as also on 
account of the ease with which it may be 
cultivated and the facility of preserving it 
from decay. Agricultural Eep. to Com-^ 
missioners of Eatents to House of Assembly 
'/or 1854. ^ 

BIOSCOREA BULBIFERA, Linn. 

Panu-kodol. Singh, 
Malaka kaya pendalam. 

Tel. 


Karu-karinda of Bombay. 

Bulb-beaiing yam. Eng. 

Katu-katsjil. Maleal. 

A native of New Holland, but grows in 
both the Concans and is cultivated on the 
Western Coast of India. The root is edible 
and is applied externally to ulcers. The 
leaves are used as greens. — Voigt., Jaffrey. 

BIOSCOREA CRISPATA, Boxb. 
Myouk Kya Burm. 

BIOSCOREA B^MONA. 

Wild Yam. | Ko-wse. Bubm. 

There are several indigenous species of 
yams, which though very acrid are eaten by 
the Karens in times of scarcity. This one is re- 
markable for its large ternate leaves, of 
which the leaflets are sometimes neai*ly a foot 
long, and six inches wide. — Mason. 

BIOSCOREA BELTOIBEA, Wall. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, L. ? 

Tardi, Tharri, Bias 


Rniss, Jhelam, Kaslimir. 
Kriss, Kashmir, Chenab. 
Tar, Kitbi, Chenab. 
KhelL „ 

Kitbi, Ravi. 

Dbarus, 


Kans, Guugru, Sutlej. 
Kaspat, Trans-Indus. 
Parwatti „ 

Bazar leaves, • 

Tarar pattr. 


There is some doubt as to wlictlier all these 
are the same plant but, if so, it grows abun- 
dantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from as low as 2,000 up to 9,200 feet, and 
is found Trans-Indus. The root is used in 
Kashmir for washing the pashm for shawls, 
and there and on the Chenab and Sutlej for 
washing woollen cloth. The root of this or 
a variety (?) a yam which grows to several 
pounds weight, after steeping in ashes and 
water to I’emove acridity is largely eaten 
cooked, by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other places is 
not used and once Dr. Stewart was told that 
the tongue would rot from eating it ! Honig- 
berger says that it is used medicinally.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, Punjab. Plains, p. 229. 

DIOSCOBEA PASCICULATA, Soxb. 

Karen potato. Eng. ] Ka dwaj oo. Bubm, 

This small yam is not much larger than a 
kidney potato, which it much resembles both 
in appearance and taste. It is cultivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and being 
more like a potato than a yam, has acquired 
the name of the Karen potato, but is some- 
times called tlm Tavey potato. It is the liost 
vegetable the Karens have, but unfortunately 
It can be obtained during a few months only 
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DIOSCOKEA TRIPHYLLA. 


DIOSPYROS. 


in the year. Dr. Mason is not aware that it 
is ever found wild on the Tenasserim Coast ; 
and it appears to him to be either identical, 
with or nearly related to Roxburgh’s D. 
fasciculata, which is largely cultivated in 
Bengal, for food and to make starch, — Mason, 
Voigt, Boxb., VoL iii, p. 801. 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA, Boxh., W. Ic. 

Chupri alu. Beng. Hind, j Guna pendalam. Tel. 

Is the most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers are highly fragrant ; the tubers 
are white internally ; it has arrow-headed 
cordate leaves. — Drs, Boxb., VoL iii, p. 797, 
Mason, Voigt 

DIOSCOREA PENTAPHYLLA, Linn. 
Boxb. W. Ic. 

Kanta-alu, Beng. Hind. NureniKelengu.Mi.LBAL.' 
Oolsie of Bombay. Nuran Kelangu. TAijf. 

Five leaved yam. Eng. Mullu pendalam. Tbl. 
Shenorvail-chand. Make. Pandi mukku dampa. 
On-do, Malay. ; 

This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelago, the flowers 
are used as greens, and the tubers as an 
esculent. In some parts of Southern India 
is called kaat vulli kalung or Wild Yam, 
It appears to be the Nooren kalengu of the 
Hortus Malahari(?us and the On do of the 
Malays. Rumphius tells us that previous to 
preparation it contains much acrimony, add- 
ing, ‘‘Creator sapienter hanc impraegnavit 
radicem hoc succo, ut ab apris intacta homini- 
bus cibo iuserviret.” — Ainslie, p. 249 ; Boxb., 
VoL iii, p. 806. 

DIOSCOREA VVUVTJBEA.— Boxb. 

Rukto-guranya-alu, Ben. Puthuschary vulle Kelan- 
Sweet potato of Pondi- gu, Tam. 

cherry, Eng. D^savali pendalam, Tel. 

Lal-Guranya alu, Hind. 

This plant holds the third rank amongst 
the yams and is cultivated to some extent 
throughout India, being boiled and eaten like 
a potato. The tubers are pej’manently stained 
purple throughout, immediately below the 
cuticle ; it is much esteemed ; its tubers are 
sometimes three feet long ; its flowers are 
fragrant. — Boxb., VoL iii, p* 799. Jaffrey, 
Voigt 

DIOSCOREA SATIVA. W. 

Comihon yam, Eng. , Yamskolung, Tam. 

Perinvullie-kelengUjMAL., Bata-kodol, Sing, 

Tel. 

This is eaten all over India by both Euro- 
peans and Natives. — Ainslie, p. 251, 
DIOSCOREA TOMENTOS A, Spr. Ko- 
EN. — Box., W. Ic. 

Subb-a dumpa, Tel. 

This grows in the peninsula of India, at 
Travancore and at Gingee. — Voigt 
DIOSCOREA TRIPHYLLA. Linn. 
Mar-chaina of Bombay, I Three leaved yam, Eno. 

Bbng. 1 Tsiagri nuren, Mal. 

Used to render the Cocoanut tree toddy 
more intoxicating. 


DIOSCORIACE-^, a natural order of 
plants including the genera Testudinaria and 
Dioscorea. 

DIOSCORIDES. See Conium macula- 
turn : Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI, the greek analogue of the 
Aswini. See Aswini. Hindoo : 

DIOSPOLIS the present modern Lydd. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous Insects of 
the family Sepsidm, and remarkable for the 
immense prolongation of the sides of their head. 
The head itself is small, and appears as if 
it were furnished with two long horns, each 
having a knob at its apex ; these horn-like 
processes, however, are not analogous to the 
' parts, usually termed antennse, but are in fact 
prolongations of the sides of the head, the 
knob at the apex of each being the eye of 
the insect. — Diopsis Syhesii, of Gray, is 
one of the largest species of the genus, and 
possesses the longest eye-stalks ; these pro- 
cesses in this insect are of a pitchy red colour, 
and the body is of the same tint. The head 
and thorax are black, and the wings are 
coloured with brown. But little is known of 
the habits of these insects. Colonel Sykes, 
collected great numbers of the above species 
during his residence in India, when near 
the hill fort of Hurreechunderghur, in the 
western ghauts of the Deccan at an eleva- 
tion, of 3,900 feet above the level of the 
sea, 19^23' N. lat., 70**40'E. long.”— 

Cye. Vol. ii, p. 354. 

DIOSPYRACE-®, a natural order of 
plants, called by Yentenot and Lindley the 
Ebenacem, or Ebony tribe. They consist of 
trees or shrubs and include eight genera and 
upwards of one hundred species amongst 
them the genera Diospyros, Maba, Royena. 

DIOSPYROS. A genus of plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order Diospyraceae or Ebe- 
nacese. The species form large trees with 
alternate, thick, and, often, leathery leaves. 
They are found in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and 
every part of the East Indies, and are remarka- 
ble for the woods and fruits they afford. The 
Karens have distinct names for four different 
species of Tenasserim ebony trees* The salt 
water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. Mason 
never met with the trees in flower, so 
as to be able to distinguish the species but 
he has seen specimens of the wood in the 
southern provinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of commerce. Some of the species of these 
countries, the woods of which hare been 
noticed are, as yet, not described specifically* 
There are 42 species of Diospyros, in the 
East Indies, in both peninsulas of India, and 
in the islands of the Archipelago, in the 
Himalaya and in the Khassya mountains. They 
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DIOSPYKOS. 


DIOSPYROS CHLOEOXYLON. 


are remarkable for the hardness and the 
blackness of the wood of some species and 
for the edible fruits of others, the woods 
being the ebonies and iron woods of commerce. 
The fruits are noted for their extreme 
acerbity before arriving at maturity but they 
are sometime brought from China as a pre- 
serve. Diospyros kaki is common to Nepal, 
China and Japan, D. ebenaster is a native of 
Ceylon ; D. melanoxylon and D. chloroxylon, 
of the mountains of the peninsula. D. em- 
bryopteris, found with them, extends from 
Silhet and Bengal near to the Deyra Doon 
along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
montana to the borders of the Ruenka Lake 
near Nahn, D. cordifolia seems to be com- 
mon in every part of India, and D. tomen- 
tosa first described by Dr. Roxburgh, from 
the northern parts of Bengal, extends to the 
Kheree jungle, and the foot of the lower hills ; 
the same species appears also to exist in the 
central range. D, Roy lei, Wall. Cat. N. 
4134, is a nearly-allied species, growing in 
abundance near Adjeeghur and the Bisrum- 
gunge ghaut, and is interesting as an indica- 
tion of the nature of the little known Flora 
of Central India. Wight in leones gives 
Diospyros Candolleana, capitulata, chloroxy- 
lon, dubia, ebenum, glutinosa, kaki, montana, 
obovata, orixensis, ovalifolia ;racemosa j rami- 
flora, tomentosa, (fern.) (mas.) and tetos- 
perma.— Cyc.^ Dr. Mason ; Royle III, 
Him, Bot.^ p. 262 ; Wight leones, 
DIOSPYROS, Species, Kurwul. Can. 

Grows in Canara and Sundain the great jun- 
gles in the Ghats above, chiefly to the south. 
Ripe wood particularly good, as it has the 
ebony heart. — Dr, Gibson, 

DIOSPYROS, Muchi twikee Tel, 

of the Godavery forests Warungul. A very 
hard light colored wood . — Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Ouk-khyin-za. 
Burm. a beautiful wood of British Burmah, 
white and black mottled, used for house posts. 

A cubic foot weighs lbs . 4 1 . In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
9 feet It sella at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr, Brandis, 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Ghoot. Burm. In 
British Burmah, a small tree : small quan- 
tities of black heart wood (Ebony) are occa- 
sionally found near the oenti’e of very old 
trees of this and another kind nearly related 
to it (Tayben.) . A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49. 

In a fall grown tree on good soil the average 
length is 15 feet and the average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from, the ground is 3 feet— 
Dr, Brandis, 

DIQSPYEOS, Species. Monlmein ebony, 
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—an inferior, kind of ebony often seen 
at Moulmein, which the natives do not call 
by the same name that they do the trees 
which produce the good ebony, though evi- 
dently a product of the same genus. A simi- 
lar wood at Tavoy is often denominated iron 
wood. — Dr Mason’s Tenasservn, 

DIOSPYROS (^) Species ? Rayamucha ? 
Used in house building at Martaban. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Tai. Burm. Maxi- 
mum girth to 1 cubit, maximum length 8 
feet. Found, very scarce, from the forest in 
the direction of Shuay Gheen. When sea- 
soned it sinks in water. This wood was much 
sought for, by Captain Dance, but could not 
be procured in Moulmein in sufficient abun- 
dance for it to be made suitable for any 
ordnance purpose. — Captain Dance, 

I DIOSPYROS, Species^ ICeiidhoo. Uria ? 
A tolerably commou tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 60 feel, circum- 
ference 4J feet, height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes 

(fcc. are made of it. The fruit is oaten. 

Captain Macdonald, 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thxoaiies. A 
middle sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. 
Thw.Bn. PI. Zeyl.y p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINI8, Tkomtes. A 
middle-sized tree growing at Coma Oyn, on 
the lower road from Kandy to Badulla, in 
Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous. The thnlxu* is 
suitable for building purposes. — Tim, Kn, PI, 
Zeyl,^ Fo/. iii, p 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwalies, 

A middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in 
I Ceylon. — Thtv, En, PI, Zeyl„ p, 182. 

I DIOSPYROS CALYCINA. (Bcdd.) 

A good sized tree, every where glabrous, leav(‘s 
dark shining green. This very curious 
species of Diospyros has only been observed 
in the Tinnevelly district and southern jjor- 
tions of Madura, whore Jiowover, it is very 
abundant in the ghat forests from Uui foot nr) 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; it is calked VeJIay 
Toveray and yields a valuable light colored 
wood, which is much in use in the Tinnevelly 
district— Ic.Plant, 

DIOSPYROS CANDOLLEANA, mghf, 

Ic, Homedereya-gass. SiNCir, In Ceylon, 
a middle sized tree, in tlie Sallragam district 
and Hinidoon code.— W, Ic,, Thw. En, Pi 
Zeyl, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS OHINENSIS, BL, sym of • 
Diospyros kaki, Limi, 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON Roxk 
Nullanleinarawood. Anglo- i Peddi illimla. Tm., 

rv I ulinicm, „ 

TJllmda. Tel. lllinda 

Nellarulemara km-ra. Tbl. | l-edda iiUnnsm. 

vjrows to tt large* trees on the Cireur iituuu'' 
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DIOSPYROS BBENUM. 


DIOSPYEOS EBENU.M. 


tains, and gives a very hard useful wood, i 
whereas it is generally a shrub about the 
Godavery forests. The fruit is edible. — 
Voigts Captain JBeddome. 

DIOSPYROvS CORDIFOLIJL, Eoxh 

Diospyros moufcana, Wight ? ? 

Ban-gab. Beng. Nalla nlimera. Tel. 

Gonndhan, Mahr. Kaka ulimera. „ 

Vuckan maram. Tam, Nalla urimida. „ 

Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the penin- 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombay 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark brown colour 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in 
the Bombay side of India, but more in ravines 
and waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibson 
had never seen a tree that would turn out a 
log 4 inches square. The wood is strong and 
durable. — Dr$, Wight and Gibsori, Thwaites, 
Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA, Bedd. A 
good sized tree, glabrous, leaves oblong to 
obovato-oblong. South Canara, plains, near the 
foot of the ghats, called Kara-mara, allied to 
D. Arnottiana. — Mig, in Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA,Ban-tendu 
Hind. This tree furnishes a valuable astrin- 
gent and styptic for fresh wounds, also occa- i 
sionally used in intermittent fever. The fruits 
furnish a kind of a glue, used to cover the 
bottom of boats. — PowelVs H. 5., VoL i, 
p. 359. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMENTATA, Tim. A 
very large tree of the Central Province of 
Ceylon, branches glabrous, leaves glabrous, 
oblong, abruptly and obtusely acuminate ; 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet. — Thwaites‘ E^i. PI, Zeyl.^ VoL iii, p. 
179 ; Bedd. Ic. See D. quassifa, D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR., Willd, syn. 
of Diospyros mabola, Boxb, 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTER, Betz., syn, 
of Diospyros ebenura, Linyi. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, Lmn.; Betz.; 
JV.Jc,p. 188. 

Diospyros ebenaster, Retz. | D. hebenaster, Rumph. 

Abnoos. Ae. Pees. Ebenas. Lat. 

Kurre mara. Can. Eal oowara gass. Singh. 

Ebony. £ng. Kal woora gass. „ 

Steinholz. Gee. Kaduberiya? „ 

B)3evor. Ge. Tai maram. Tam. 

Habenim. Hbb. Kaka-tati. ,, 

Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind Tumbi maram „ 

Tendu, Tendua the white Tuki. Tel. 

wood. Hind. jKendhoo. TJria. 

This great tree, in Ceylon, yields the best 
kind of Ebony wood. In Ex, xxvii, 15, 
it is mentioned as brought with ivory 'by 
the men of Dedan and seems to have been 
then brought both from Ethiopia and India, 
though Virgil appears to have been unaware of 
this, for he says, (Georgjii, 115), 


sola India nigrum 

Pert ebenum. 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. 
In Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet, in great abun- 
dance in the north of the island, and to 
some extent in the Kandyan country. The 
great weight of the timber renders its trans- 
port very costly, unless where water convey- 
ance can be obtained, which is seldom the 
case but during the rainy months, and though 
immense forests of this wood still exist in the 
island, they are, to a- great extent too far from a 
port of shipment to be available. The exports 
of ebony have varied much of late years from 
15,000 to 5,000 cwts. It is said to grow in 
the Denkencottah forest, in the Salem collec- 
torate, and, writing in 1850, from the Coim- 
batore cellctorate, Dr. Wight says of the 
Acha maram, 7'am. that this name was 
copied by him from Ainslie but “ that 
he was still uncertain whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Pal- 
ghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes w^ood black 
enough to pass current for ebony. The plant 
produced to him, under that Tamool name, 
j was Bauliina tomentosa, a widely different 
tree but having a very dark or black-heart 
wood.” Dr. Gibson says that D. ebenum, is 
found near Oopenputam in Canara ; also below 
the Woolwee Ghaut. Ebony, from this tree, of 
very superior quality is pj-ocnrable in Madras 
districts as well as in the Northern Cir- 
cars, where Mr. Rohde received 16 inch 
planks of a fine uniform black. In Nag- 
pore, this tree, which yields a very fihe ebony, 
has very little of the black wood, when young: 
as it advances in age the blackwood in- 
creases, and eventually nothing but blackwood 
is found. From the case with which the 
white wood bends, natives employ it in the 
manufacture of buggies, carriages, &c.,ifec., 
but., as it soon loses its essential oil, the un- 
seasoned timber is preferred for such purposes. 
White ants attack the whitewood readily, and 
it is nearly always beetle bored. In strength 
it excels teak, yet from the above circum- 
stances, as well as from the fact that it is 
very seldom obtainable of more than 6 inches 
square, he rejected it as a building material. 
It grows in the Dekhan and in the Kotah 
jungles of Ajmeer. Ebony is much affected 
by the weather, on which account European 
cabinet makers seldom use it except in veneer, 
and its use is restricted to delicate and costly 
cabinet work. The Atcha maram, which 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, is the 
Bauhinia tomentosa. D. ebenum ; D. ex- 
sculpta, D, Wightiana, and D. embryopteris 
are valuable timber trees in Southern India, 
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DIOSPYROB GABDEN^EEr. 


DIOSPYHOS INSIGNIS. 


D. assimilis is perhaps only a vnriety of 
ebenum ; D. candoiliana of the Nilgiris, D. 
dnbia of the foot of the Sevagherries and 
Conrtallum, D. montana of the eastern and 
western side of the Peninsula of India, D. 
ovalifoUa throughout the western forests, D. 
chloroxylon, capitulate, Wight, and cordifolia, 
Eastern side, and obovata locality not given, 
have all been figured by Dr. Wight, D. 
acuta, Thii\, is a Ceylon tree. — Drs. Gibson, 
Wight, Cleg horn, Riddell a7id Irvine, p. 196, 
Voigt, ThiDciites, Mr. Rohde, Capt. Rmihey, 
Tredgold, Holtzappfel ; Amslie's MaU 
Med., p. 206 ; Malcom*s Travels in Souths 
Eastern Asia, VoL i, p. \S6, Eng. Cyc. ; 
SmitEs Dictionary of the Bible, VoL i, p. 
471. See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS, Per- 
soon ; W, Ic. 843, 844. 


Diospyroa glutinosa, Kon., Roxh., Rheecle. 
Embryopteris glutinosa, W. Ic., Rheede. 
„ giutinifera, Roxb. 


Tumika. Beng. 
Yenclaik. Burm. 
Gab. Beno. Hind. 
Sans. 

Timburi, Bekh. 
Sindica. Sans. 

Timbiri. ,, 


j Maha Timbiri. Sans. 
Tirub eree -gaas. SiNOK. 
Panichi maram ? Tam. 
Tumbikai. ,, 

Tubiki. Tel. 

Tinduki. „ 

Tumiki. ,, 


Grows in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards 
the South of the island ; also, in the peninsula 
of India, in the Circars, at Hurdwar, in the 
Dehra Doon, all along the foot of the Hima- 
layas, to Silhet and Assam, and is said, by 
Honigberger to be seen at Lahore. Its resin 
is dark coloured in the mass, and approxi- 
mates in appearance to the black dammer but 
is not SO vitreous in its fracture ; fruit rusty 
coloured abounding in a viscid glutinous 
astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and 
used by book binders, also for paying boats bot- 
toms and also in infusion for soaking fish in o' 
nets as it contains much tannin. In Ceylon 
the fishermen bark their nets with this. 
Tiiwaites describes three varieties, 

Var. j8. atrata ; foliis membranaceis, gem- 
mis, peduncuiis calyceque nigro-pilosis' 

Far. y. nervoia ; foliis brevioribus, 
coriaceis, utrinque valde proininentim venosis, i 
basi rotundatis ; gemmis, peduncuiis calyceque 
nigropilosis ; lobis calycis fructiferi erectis. 

Far. a. is very abundant in the hotter parts 
of the island. Va7\ j3. Less common, but 
generally distributed. Far. y, Jn damp 
forests towards the south of the island. 
Wood of an indifferent quality and not 
much used. — RoxL, Mr. Rohde* sMS^. Foiot. 
Thw,E?i. Rl. Zeyl, VoL iii, p. 178. 

BIOSPYROS GARDENERI, Thw. 
Kadoombaireya-gass vSingh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon, in the Saffragam and irorne- 
galle districts, and less commonly neaz* Handy, 
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up to 2,000 feet of elevation. It is a mid- 
dlingsized tree with .branches terete glabrous. 
, It yields a valuable timber for building and 
I cabinet purposes.— Ic. Plant ; 

En. Pi. Zeyl., p. 181. See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS GLUTINOSA, Kon. syn. 
of Diospyros embryopteris, Fersoon, the 
Embrvopteris giutinifera, Roxb. 

DIOSPYROS GOINDU, Dalz. is the 
Goiiidn of Bombay. 

DIOSPYROS HEBENASTER, Eumph. 
syn. of Diosyyros ebenum, Linn. 

DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA, Linn fil. 

Calamander wood tree. Eng. j Koul-midvie. Singh. 
Calu midiriya. Singh. j CfilaiMandermarain.TAM. 

A middling-sized tree of the forests of Cey- 
lon in the Saffragam and Galle districts, 
y<»ung leaves and inflorescence feirugineo- 
tomentose, leaves subcoriaceous elliptic or 
oblong more or less abruptly acuminate. This 
tree furnishes one of the Calamander woods of 
commerce. Its density is nearly 60 !]>.«. to 
the cubic foot. Tredgold mentions that 
the figure is between that of a rose-wood ami 
zebra- wood ; the colour of tiiegi'ouiid is usually 
of a red hazel brown, described also as chocolate 
brown, with black stripes ami marks. Ft ia 
said to be so hard as almost to require grind- 
ing rather than cutting ; but, this is not 
strictly accurate, as the veneer saws cut it 
wdthout difficulty : it is a very handsome 
furniture w'-ood and turns well ; Mr, Layurd 
says that there are three varieties of it ; — the 
Calamander or Coromandel, which is the 
darkest, and the most commonly s(‘en in 
England; the Calemberri, which* is lighter 
coloured and striped, and tha OmamhT, the 
ground of which is as ligiit a.s English yew' 
but of a redder east, witii a finv sli<Wj[t veins 
and marks of darker tints. He "says tho 

wood is scarce and almost or qnife limbed to 
Ceylon ; that it grows between the chdYs of 
rocks, tliis renders it difficult to extract the 
roots, which are the mo.^t bc*antiful mrin of 
the trees. '' ....i a . . , 


A cubic foot weighs Ihs. fiT, ami it 
asts 80 years : oven in Ceylon, i(, m a scarce 
though beautiful wood, clow-grninwi anil the 

most valuable for ovnanicntal inirposes in that 

island. It is exceedingly hiinl, and finidy 
veined, with (lilfcrcnt shades ol' black and 
hrown. 1 hunberg was inclined to believe (Imt 
this was tlio true eliony, lint Koenig afterwards 
discovered that to be from a diderent tree — 
vl/y. JUed., p. 211, m. p. 181, Tred. 
gold Holtzappfel. Mr. Faulkner. Soo Cala- 

q'lmsifca; D. oocariw. 
Fn. FI. Zepl, p. IBl. 

DIOSPYEOS INSIGNIS, 77m. Gona- 

Iffji ^ Of 

toiests of Ceylon, growing up to an elevation 
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DIOSPYROS MABOLA. 


DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLOIn. 


of 2,000 feet, also in the dense forests of Often called *• Mangosteen^' niuler which 
the Anamallay’s ; young branches slightly name it is cultivated extensively in gardens 
pilose. — Thv), En, PI, Zeyl,, p, 180. at Vizagapatam. It is a small tree, native of 

DIOSPYEOS KAKI, Linn, Philippine Islands, wood black, very com- 

D. Chinensis, Bl, | Embryopteros kaki, (r. Don, The fruit, called Mabola, is bi own, 

XT it £ r S’ pink-colored, fleshy rind, about the 

Chinese fig, size oi a quince ,* us navour is said to be 

,, persimon. j agreeable. — G, Do*i^s Mill, Bict,^ Vol, 4, 
TV 1 ^ ^ P* 40 ; Madras Ex. Jar, llepo7'ts, 

A tree of Nepal, Burmah, Cochin-China, DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON, Roxb, 
and celebrated m China and Japan : specimens Abnus Akvb Per<. 
introduced into the Botanic Garden of Calcutta KenduVKm, Beng.' 
were found to be identical with others from ^ Bukm. 

Nepaul. The fruit is described by Dr. Rox- c^rmandelEbony tree.Em 
burgh as being tolerably pleasant, is esteemed Ebony tree, „ 

in Japan and China, where it attains the size of ebony, „ 

an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in Lignmii nigrum, non varie- 
a dried state. The tree is occasionally culti- gatum, Lat. 
vated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very J), melanoxylon, is described and figured bv 
sparingly, and is by no means equal to a good Rumpli, iii, ‘Corom. Plants,’ 1 to 46, by Dr. 
apple.— Eng. Cye. Roxburgh, and is the Ebony-Tree of the Coro- 

DIOSPYROS LANCEOIjAPA. See mandel coast, It is found on the mountains 
Diospyros ebenua. ^ of that coast as well as on those of Malabar and 

DIOSPTROS LOTDS. Amlok orMalok. Ceylon. It grows to be very large, particu- 
Hind., is common in Kaghan and in the hills lady the male tree of which the wood is also 
and gardens of Murree and Hazara. In parts most esteemed. The leaves, which are sub- 
of Hazira the male plant is called “gwalidar,” opposite, oval, oblong, obtuse, and villous, 
and the female ‘‘amlok.” Timber good, but are deciduous iu the cold season, the new 
the tree is only available in Hazara, where ones appearing with the fliowers in April and 
it is known and valued chiefly for its fruit. May; as in other species, it is only the centre 
which is purple iu color, and about the size of the large trees that is black and valu- 
of a pigeon’s egg : it is eaten either fresh or able, and this varies in quantity according to 
dried. The tree is not uncommon in the the age of the tree. The outside wood, which 
western part of the Jhelum basin from 2,500 is white and soft, time and insects soon des- 
to 6,000 feet, and appears to be common in troy, leaving the black untouched. I he ripe 
some part of the northern Trans-Indus hills ; fruit is eaten by the natives, though rather 
and one -or two specimens were grown at astringent, as is also the bark. 

Peshawar. It is a handsome little tree, grow- It grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, in 
ing generally to 3 or 4 feet iu girth, the Malabar and Orissa, is the Toonkee of the 
largest seen being one of 6 feet girth and 35 Godavery and the Tookee of the Circars, and 
feet high at Jared in Kliagau, and another in Pegu it is found very plentifully through- 
about the same size on the Kishenganga. out the forests, seldom, however, of greater 
There are three trees (probably introduced by girth than three or four feet. Ii, is a very large 
fakirs) at Juggatsukh (6,000 feet) iu Kullu, tree, in Coimbatore, tlie outer wood being 
and there called Bissahripdla, the largest of white like that of other species of Diospyros, 
which is a remarkably fine tree of 12 feet and Ihe inner black, very hard, heavy, and 
girth. Griflith remarks that the fruit is “ not susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
worthy of any notice,” but when fresli or obtained of great size. Its white wood is 
even carefully dried, it is sweet and pleasant used for common purposes. Dr. Gibson 
enough, and the Aflghans, &o., prize it, says that ho has not seen the tree iu any 
large quantities beiug^ brought to the Pesh- of the Bombay forests, but that it is found 
awar bazar from Swat, &e. Bellew men- sparingly in those of Eoi'th Canara, as 

tious that it is eaten plain or with rice, or is below the Woolwa Ghat, and near Meer- 

nsed in sharbats. It has the appearance of a jan inland. It occurs plentifully, in the 
dried cherry, but darker in color. Irvine Southern forests of Pegu, from fifteen to 

states that, in the Paujab, spirits are distilled eighteen inches in diameter and fifty to 

from the fruit. See Diospyros melanoxylon. seventy feet in length and might aflford spars 
— Ors. J. L. Stewart, Cleghorn. for naval puiqwses. The authority for the 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxb. last point is Dr. McClelland’s Report, but 

Diospyros discolor, Wdld. \ Cavamillea Philip- Brandis does not mention this as a Pegu 
Embryopteris discolor, ff. Doa. 1 pensis, J!)«ro«ss. tree. The fruit is called Toombec pullum, 
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Tumbai maram (ebony J 
Tam. 

Turn ball maram, Tam. 
Ttimina chettu, Tel. 
Turnida, „ 

Tummeda, „ 

Tummika, ,, 

Tunki cliettn, „ 

Tuniki chettu, ,, 


Tay, Tee, Burm. 
Tee-Tee ; Tay -tee. ,, 
Chinese date, Eng. 
Date plum of China. 



DIOSPYBOS KIGRICANS. 


DIOSPYROS SAPOTA. 


Tam, and is eaten by the poor people. — Drs, 
Jinslie, p. 233 ; ''Eoxb , ffyht, Gibsoti, 
McClelland, p. 10, Voigy, 0^ Skaiigh7iessy, 
p, 428 ; Craivfiird's Dictionary ; Captam 
Beddotne, M. Ex, Jur. Eepori, See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS MICROPHYLLA. Bedd, 
A lofty tree of the Anamalays dense forests up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; very common in 
South Canara, forests of the ghats and plains 
(Sooleya) Wyuaad, trunk very straight, young 
branches verticelhite, it has the habit of 
Leucoxylon buxifolium.— 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS Ma-kleu, Burm. 
one of the black-dye plants. The blossoms 
of the shoe-flower plant are used by. the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
cashew-tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of the melastoma affords a black dye. 
The celebrated vegetable Shan black dye, is 
made from the fruit of this species of ebony, 
which is said to grow on the mountains that 
separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, 
but Dr. Mason has never seen one in flower, 
or fruit. — Mason, 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. 

l')iospyros cordifolia, Roxb., W. Ic, 

Kendu of Beas and Doab. Hirek ; Pasendu, Pan JAB. 
Teemroo Mahb. Erra gadda, Tel. 

Teemboorni, Mahr. 

A middle-sized, handsome, tree of the Cir- 
car mountains, in the hills eastward from 
Panwell, extending northwards to Ruenka 
Lake, near Nahu ; very common in the lar- 
ger Bombay jungles, both near the coast and 
elsewhere, and it would be one of the most 
common of their mountain trees if allowed to 
grow ; but it is generally cut off for burning 
material, or such like worthless purposes : 
It is not uncommon along the Sivalik tract up 
to near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the 
plains westward from Delhi to near Sirsa. 
Wood dark and strong. Fitted for agricul- 
tural implements, in-door work, &c. Does 
not bear exposure, and could not be creosoted. 
Dr. Roxburgh says it is hard and durable, 
and is variegated with dark and white colored 
veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordinarily grows to 
about 3 feet girth, but he had seen two trees 
of 7 feet. The wood is used for native roofs, 
&c. The fruit is not eaten, and he had heard it 
called “poisonous.’^ In some places it is 
applied to the hands for the boils, to which 
the bhisti are subject. — Drs. Ainslie, Voigt, 
Gibson, J, L. Stetoaid, 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, Tkio. A middle- 
sized Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pasdoom 
corle.. Branches terete slightly pilose when 
young but soon glabrous. 

DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS, Dah. A 


tree of the Bombay Ghats ; Arboreous, glab- 
rous turning very black in drying, leaves mem- 
branaceous glabrous. — Bedd. Ic, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS NILAGIRICA, Bedd, A 
middling-sized tree of Sispara ghat, Nilgiris, 
allied to D. Candolliana of Wight. — Bedd. 
Ic. Plant ; Thiv. En. PI, ZeyL, p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thw., Ka- 
lookadoombaireya-gass, Singh. A middle- 
sized Ceylon tree of the Koriiegalle district, 
and at Haragam, near Kandy at no great 
elevation. It furnishes one of the Calamander 
woods. — Thw. E?i. PL ZeyL, p. 180. See 
D. hirsuta and D. quasita. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, IVnv. 
Kaloomidereya-gass, Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon corle, up to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, leaves opposite slight- 
ly pilose when young. The timber much 
resembles the true calamander wood. — Thw. 
En. PL. ZeyL,p. 181 ; Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA, Wiyht Ic, 
t. 1,227. A middle-sized Ceylon tree at 
Jaffna, in the Central province, at Ilewahette 
and below Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet. — Thw. E7i. PL ZeyL, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS PANICULAIA, Dalz. A 
middling-sized tree, branches glabrous, leaves 
glabrous lanceolate, grows in Bombay ghats 
and in the Carcoor ghat, Wynaad at 2,000 to 
§,000 feet elevation. — Bedd, Ic, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS PRURIENS, Dah. A 
small or middling-sized tree, young branches 
densely hirsute with long yellow hairs, very 
common throughout the VVynand up to 3,000 
feet elevation also in the Anamalays, the 
South Canara ghats and plains, Tinuevelly 
aud Bombay ghats, also found in Ceylon, — 
Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS QUiESITA, Tim., Ka- 
loomidereya-gass, Singh. A great tree of 
Ceylon, at Siugherajah and other fore.stH 
between Ratnapoora and Galle. Tins species 
produces the most valuable of the tirnlaT 
known as Calamander wood ho much e.steemed 
for ornamental cabinet work. Its hrnnchcB 
are glabrous, leaves glabrou.s prominently 
reticulated, D. qusesita is nearly allied to D. 
crumenata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and 
its pentamerous liowers, well distinguish it. — 
Tim. En. PL ZeyL, VoL iii, p. 180, See D. 
hirsuta and D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, Tlte D. 
Tesselaria of Poir, is a native of Mauritius, 
an elevated tree, of which the heart- wood 
forms ebony. 

DIOSPYROS ROYLEL Syn,of Dios- 
pyros ebenus : Diospyros melanoxylon. 

DIOSPYROS SAPOTA, Syn, of Achras 
sapota. 
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DIPA. 


DIPSACUS FULLONUM. 


DIOpYROS STRICTA, Roxb. A 
tree of Tipperali. — Voigt, 

DIOSPYROS 8YLVATICA, Eo:rb., PL 
Cor, I, p. 38 to 47. 

Soondoo Kadoombaireya- [ Tella*goda Telugu. 

gas 8, Singh. | 

A middliDg-sized tree, conimon in the Pe- 
ninsula in many of the Western Coast forests 
up to about 3,000 feet, also in the forests of 
the Northern Division and in Ceylon, in the 
damp forests in the Hantaui district and near 
Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — 
T/iw. En, PI ZeyL, Vol, iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS THWAITESII, Bedd, A 
middling-sized tree, branchlets, young leaves 
and inflorescence rufo-tomentose grows in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation ; allied to, but 
quite distinct from D. candoUiana of Wight 
— Bedd, Ic, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA,Ro.t5.; W, 
Ic.^ Cleg. 

D. lotus, Linn, 

Tumal, Kiu. Bbng. Kendu. Panjab. 

Turaal. Hind. Kaka tanduka. Sans. 

Mit’ha feendu. ,, Chitta tumiki. Tel. 

This tali elegant tree grows in the northern 
part of Bengal, in the Panjab, in KuIIu and 
Kangra, and is common in the Sewalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi and extending to 
the Kherre jungle. It attains full size in 60 
years. Length of trunk to first branch 8 or 
10 feet, and girth 4 feet. The wood of young 
trees is white, but that of old trees is black, 
and is termed “ abnus sap-wood soft : when 
the heart-wood, becomes black, it is fine, 
extremely hard and black, but somewhat 
brittle and is used by zemindars for ploughs, 
and for the wood-work of their houses. It 
carves well, and insects are said not to touch 
it. In and near the Rohilkund Siwalik tract 
handsome work-boxes, &c , are made from 
the wood ; combs are made from it in the 
Arabala district ; in Kangra, &c., it is used 
for ploughs, in house-building and for small 
boxes. The fruit, which is said to ripen in 
June with the mango, is eaten, being sweetish 
and astringent, and not unpleasant. Raspings 
of the wood called Burad-i-abuus are officinal, 
being given as an alternative. — Lt.-CoL Lake^ 
Dr. Cleghorn^ Kullu and Kangra^ I)r. J. 
L, Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA, Ham. 

D. racemosa, Ro'xb. FL hid. Ji. p, r)?>6 ; W. It' 
Embry opteris racemosa, G. Don. 
Kaba-kaala. Singh. | Tovaray, Tam, 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the 
Tiunevelly hills, and of Silhet, glabrous, leaves 
coriaceous, not uncommon in damp forests, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — Thw, En. 
PL ZeyLy VoL, iii, p. 179. 

DIPA, Sans, a lamp. 
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DIPAWALI, Dipali or Diwali, a hindoo 
festival in honour of the hindoo god Kar- 
takeya, held on the new moon of the month 
Kartik in September or October, when lamps 
are lighted by every one, after a little oil 
is put on the head to commemorate the kill- 
ing of Narakasura by Krishna. — Wilson, 

' DIPA MALA, a Sikh festival means a 
garland of lights : a pillar in front of a 
temple, on vvhich lights are put : Dipara 
dhaiia or Dipdau is the lamp sacrifice to an 
idol. In the Dipdan a lighted lamp is sus- 
pended from a tree for ten days after the 
death of a relative to light the spirit on its 
way to Yamapuri the city of Yama, the judge 
of the dead. Also a lighted lamp is sent 
floating on the Ganges and its duration is 
watched, as indication of a good or evil future. 
The Dipmal pedestal is an essential part of 
every large hindoo temple. It is often of 
great height and furnished with niches or 
brackets, each of which holds a lamp on 
festivals, especially on that of the Dewali, 
the feast of lamps celebrated in the autumn 
in honour of the hindoo goddess, Bahwani 
or Kali. — Wilson 

DIPANG A, a district of Bawean whose 
people employ the Javanese language. 

DIPHYLLEIA CYMOSA, Mich. A 
tree of Japan. 

DIPLOPELMA, a genus of reptiles of the 
Section Bufonia, and Fam. Rhinodermatidse. 

Gen Diplopelma ornatum, D. tSs B. Goalpara. 

„ „ pulchrum, Gunth. Aracan. 

„ Engystoma Berdmorei, Blyth. Pegu, 

Fam. Bufonidae. 

„ Bufo melanostictus Schn. Ceylon, Mergui. 

„ „ Kelaarti, Gunth, Ceylon, 

„ „ asper, Bchl. Mergui. 

„ Scutiger Sikkimmensis, Blyth. Sikkim. 

DIPS OR DIBS, JEgypt, Honey of sugar : 
Raisins. 

DIPSADID-®, a family of reptiles, com- 
prising the genus Dipsas. 

Dipsas cynodon, C. V. Thayctmyo, Tenasserim. 

„ trigonata, Schn. Subathoo, Jessore. 

„ forsteni, D. B. Bengal. 

„ nigro-marginata, Blyth. 

,5 bubalina, Klein, 

„ raultimaculata, Schl. Hongkong. 

„ multifasciata, Blyth. Subathoo. 

„ hexagonotus, Blyth. Andamans. 

„ boops, Gunth. Bengal, Borneo. 

„ dendrophila, Rtinw. Penang. 

„ gokool. Gray. Bengal, Penang. 

„ Ceylonensia, Gnnth. Ceylon. See Dipsaa. 

DIPLICUS and MIMULUS. Monkey 
flower. 

I DIPLOLEPTS. Sec Galls. 

DII^SACEyE, See Scubiosa olegans. 
DIPSACUS FULLONL^M, Tcasle, nr 
Fuiler^s Thistle, is, acf'ording to Royle. the 
Bunsakoos of the Indian Materia Medica. — 
G*Shaughnessy^ p. 404. 
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DIPTEROGARPACE^E. 


DIPTEEOOAEPACEJE. 


DIPSAS (Laurenti)^ Bungarus ( Oppel,) 
a genus of serpents, placed by Cuvier under 
the great genus Coluber. Body compressed, 
much less than the head ; scales of the spinal 
row of the back larger than the others. 
JDipsas hexaffonotus, Blyth is well dis- 
tinguished from D. trigonaia by a series 
of broad hexagonal scales, commencing at 
the occiput and continued along the whole 
back. The lateral scales (towards the abdo- 
minal plates) are distinctly grooved. Head 
as in /). trigo?iata and various affined species. 
Colour bright ruddy-ferruginous, inclining 
to coral-red ; paler below, and mottled, with 
black bordering some of the scales of the 
upper parts. Head green, the throat white, 
and the labial plates posterior to the eye 
yellow ; a slight blackish occipital streak. 
Seutae 247 : Scutellae 126 pairs. Eows of 
scales 21. Length of a young specimen 18 
in., of which tail 4 in. It probably grows to 
a large size, and may become wholly green. 
Dipsas indica, Cuvier : Coluber bucepbalus, 
Shaw. Black, annulated wdth white. — Fng, 
Cgc., VoL ii, p. S60. See Dipsadidje. 

DIPSAS, a genus of Lepidoplerous insects, 
the iarvsB of which have several curious 
modes of working. Those of D. isocrates 
occupy the interior of a pomegranate which 
they enclose in a web, to prevent it falling. 

DIPS ACE.®, Juss. The Scabious tribe 
of 3 Gen. 16, Sp., viz., 7 Dipsacus ; 4 
Scabiosa ; 5 Morina. 

DIPTERA, an order of Insects, 

Sec. Athericera, 

Fam, Muscidse, comprising, 

Biopsis Westwoodii, Be Hmn, Java. 

„ sub-notata Weetw, Philippines. 

„ sphryracephala, Hearseina, Westw, Neemacha 

India. 

„ aohias, maculipennis Westw, Java. 

„ colax variegatus Westw f Java. See Insects. 

The Peepsa ^' — a troublesome Dip- 
terous insect, very small and black, floats 
like a speck before the eye. The iflte of 
this leaves a small spot of extravasated blood 
under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengaL 
No. XXIX, p 426..; 

DIPTERIX ODORATA. 

Tonkin bean, Coumarouna odorata. 

^ A native of the woods of Guiana, used as 
a pei’fume for snuffi — 0^ Sh-aughnessy, p. 304, 
DIPTERIS HORSFIELDII and Mati- 
onia pectinia are two ferns of Mt. Ophir in 
Malacca. They bear large spreading palmate 
fronds on slender stems six or eight feet high, 
Wallace, p. 31. 

DIPTEROCARPACEiE, the Camphor 
tree tribe of plants, a natural order generally 
of large trees, arranged in five genera and 
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135 species, 33 of which grow in the East 
! Indies and Java, viz., 1 1 of Dipterocarpus ; 
10 of Hopea ; o of Vatica, and 4 of Vateria. 
More than two-thirds of the species inhabit 
mountainous or hilly parts of the two penin- 
sulas. Almost every species abounds in a 
balsamic resinous juice, known as dammer 
and piney, when hardening on exposure, and 
wood oil when remaining liquid. That from 
the genera Vatica and Vateria, hardens on 
exposure, but the exudations from the Dip- 
terocarpi retain their fluidity and are the wood 
oils of the bazars. Some of the species pro- 
duce a fragrant resin which is used as incense 
in the temples. Dammer is used in India, 
for most of the purposes to which pitch and 
resin are applied in Europe. Wood oil alone, 
or thickened with dammer supplies a useful 
varnish for wood, possessing the valuable pro- 
perty of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white-ants as well as of resisting the 
influence of the climate. Dr. Wight observes 
that the trees of this order growing in Madras 
are all natives of the hilly tracts of the 
Balaghaut. In Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu, 
where they abound, they occupy tlio plains. 
In Java one species, Dipterocarpus liitoralis 
is found on the sea shore. The natural order 
abounds in Sumatra, Java, and X^orneo, which 
are the chief sources of the dammer of com- 
merce. The Borneo tallow is said to be ob- 
tained from the seeds of a Dipterocaiqms tree, 
and is generally rim whilst melted into joints 
of bamboo. It has a pale greenish tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a v<‘getabie 
wax. Several trees of the genus Diptero- 
carpus produce a nut, that, when com})ressed, 
yields a fatty oil, which having been recently 
sent to England, has been used extensively 
under the names of vegetable tallow and 
vegetable wax. Three species of this genus 
are common in Sarawak, under the name of 
‘ mencabang one of them, ‘ mencabaug 
pinang,’ is valued for its close-grained timber, 
the others do not grow so large in size, but 
have larger leaves and fruit. The one most 
valued for producing the oil, is a flue tree 
growing on the banks of the Sarawak river ; 
it attains the height of forty feet ; the leaves 
being large, and the branches drooping to- 
wards the water, give it a very beautiful 
appearance ; its fruit is produced in the 
greatest profusion about December and Janu- 
ary, being as large as a walnut, with two 
long wings to the seed. These nuts are 
collected by the aiatives, and yield a very 
large proportion of oil, which, on being al- 
lowed to cool, takes the consistence of sperm, 
and in appearance very much x*esembles that 
substance. The natives at present only value 
this as a cooking oil ; but when the demand 
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DIPTEROCARPUftl. 


DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA. 


for it ia Europe become'=« better known to 
them, they will doubtlets increase ther manu- 
facture of it. In England if havS proved to 
be the best lubricating substance for steam 
machinery, far surpassing even olive oil ; and 
it has been used in Manilla in the manu- 
facture of candles, and found to answer ad- 
mirably. As it becomes more common, it 
will doubtless be applied to many other pur- . 
poses. From the quickness of its growth, 
and the great profusion with which it bears 
its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable objecf for culti- 
vation, by which the quality and quantity 
w'onld most likely be improved and increased. 
It is also found in Java and Sumatra, and 
a similar substance has been lately sent 
from China. In Borneo the oil is called by 
the natives indifTerently ‘ miniak mencabang,’ 
or * miniak tankawan.’ — Wight^ Voigt, p. 
124; Crawfurd Dictionary, p. 118; Lowers 
Sarawah, London Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, growing in Ceylon, 
Assam, Tipperab, Burmah, Pegu and Tenas- 
serim where D. turbinatus, Roxb, ; D. costa- 
tus, Gmvtn, ; D. incanus, Roxb ; D. alatus, 
Roxb. and D. trinervis, Blume, are known to 
occur. They abound with resinous juices, 
called wood oils, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
and have medicinal properties similar to 
Copaiba, D. laevis, D. turbinatus and “ han^ 
yee-nea^^ D. alatus ? are all nearly identical 
and are useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet, extensively used in the Straits for 
this purpose in house-building. They are 
magnificent forest trees growing straight to 
the height of 250 feet and more ; an incision 
in the form of a cup is cut into the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, which acting as a 
natural reservoir, collects the oil as it descends. 
— Voigt, McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Doon, 
Singh. Grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where its timber is used in house- 
buildings, A cubic foot weighs 29 ®s,, and 
it lasts 50 years. Mendis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kaung- 
mhoo, Burm. a tree of British Burmah, of 
an immense size used for canoes. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 100 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kyau-thoo, 
Euum. a large tree found in the hills of 
British Burmah, wood used for canoes and 
cart wheels, A cubic foot weighs lbs 43, 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 


feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 20 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kanyoung, 

; Buum ? A tree of Akyab. Used in house- 
building, and sometimes for posts. This tree 
grows to a large size, and is not very plentiful. 
— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. The sour 
wood oil tree, a large tree, grows on the 
Karen mountains, but it produces compara- 
tively very little wood oil. — Z)r. Mason. 
DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. 

Battee Sal. Bbng. J Aing? Btjem. 

Ka-Nyia. Burm. j Wood oil tree. Eng, 

A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 
Mascal islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
is found chiefly to grow on laterite in the 
Tounghoo and Prome districts. Its wood is 
of a light brown colour. A cubic foot weighs 
fts. 38. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 100 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. It sells 
at 4 annas per cubic foot. This timber is 
excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet and is extensively 
used in the Straits, for house-building : when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, 
and canoes made of it do not last over 3 or 4 
years.— Drs. Roxb., VoL ii, p. 609, McCleU 
land, Brandis, Voigt, Captain Benson. 

DIPTEROCARPUS AKGUSTIFOLI- 
US, W.^A. 

D. costatus, Eoxh. | Tilla garjan, Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity. — Voigt,. 
Roxb., VoL ii, p. 613. 

DIPTEROCARPUS COSTATUS, Roxb., 
Syn. of Dipterocarpns angustifolius, W. 8$ A, 
DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. 
Thw. Doraua, Singh. A large Ceylon tree, 
growing in the SafTragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at no great elevation, — Thw. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
Wall 

Eng, En. Burm. Kunnean phiu* Burm. 

Ain? ,, Large flowered Dipterocar- 

Ain tha.^ „ pus. Eng. 

An immense tree of Burmah, Pegu and 
Tavoy which grows on the sandy plains near 
the sea-shore, and on a similar soil in the 
interior. This tree, in company with a few 
other kinds, forms extensive forests which 
cover upwards of 2,000 square miles in the 
province of Pegu. The wood is somewhat 
more durable than that of Kanyin” D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house posts, planking, 
Bsc. A cubic foot weighs 55 iJs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch 60 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
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DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. 

ground is 10 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. It grows also in Tavoy. — Di's. 
Wallick, Brandis and Mason, Col. Frith, 
DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIS ? Tng- 
tha, Bdrm. a tree of Moulmein, the wood 
of which is converted into planks for building. 
— Oai, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS, TJno, 
Boohora-gass, Singh. An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district, at 
no great elevation, — Thwaites, 
DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS. A tree 
of Chittagong. — Boxb , Vol. ii, p. 614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. 
An immense tree of the Saffragam district, 
in Ceylon. — Thivaits, 

DIPTEROCARPUS LJEVIS, Buck. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Jloxb. 

Tilea gnrjnn. Beng. | Ka nyeen phyu. Bdrm. 
Ka nyeen tha ? Bubm. Wood oil tree. Eng. 

Ka nyeen nee. „ 1 Horrc, Singh. ? 

This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 
feet. It is met with in Assam, Tipperah, 
Chittagong, Burmah and Pegu. Found very 
abundant all over the provinces of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is used 
similarly to D. alatus. Dr. Mason says it is 
a very useful timber, which is sawn into boards 
at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in house 
building. Where not exposed to the wet, they 
answer as well as teak, and are sold at half 
the price ; they are, however, not impervious 
to white-ants. But Captain Dance, who tells 
us that it is used for rafters and planks, adds 
that it is an inferior wood, by no means dur- 
able as it rots as soon as it is exposed to water 
and shrinks readily. He says that Dr. McClel- 
land speaks of this wood more favourably, 
but thinks he must mean some other wood, 
as this is decidedly bad, very porous, and 
when kept, the oil oozes out and stands in 
globules over it, it warps to a great extent, 
and though used for cases does not last for 
more than about two years. In the cold 
weather the tree is largely notched near the 
ground, and the wound charred. After this the 
oil or balsam begins to ooze out, sometimes 40 
gallons daily, a balsam that compares fivour- 
ably with balsam of copaiva, maximum girth 
6 cubits, maximum length 70 feet. When 
seasoned, floats in water. — Roxb. Vol. ii, p. 
612, Drs. Mason, Voigt, Captains Dance 
and Benson. Vide No. 81, page 135 of 
Dr. McClelland’s Report. 

DIPTEROCARPUS 0BL0N6IF0- 
LIUS, Thw, A great tree near Ratnapoora, 
in Ceylon. — Thwaites, 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, Thw, 

A great tree near Ratnapoora, in Ceylon, — 
Thwaites, 

DIPTEROCARPUS UINER, Blume, 
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DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. 

A tree of Java. It yields a resin which is 
substifn ted lor Copaiva like wood oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCULA- 

TUS, Roxb. and D. of Chittagong, pelosus 

of the Muscat Islands are also knoAvn. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 

Boxb, * 

Dipterocarpus IcEvis, Hamilton, 

Shweta-garjan. Beng. I Hora-gaha. Singh, 
Ka-nyin. Bubm. | 

A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu, 
&c., to the eastward of Bengal Avherc it grows 
to be an immense tree. This tree is famous 
all over the Eastern parts of India and the 
Malay islands, on account of its yielding a 
thin liquid balsam, commonly called wood oil. 
To procure the balsam a large notch is cut 
into the trunk of the tree about thirty inches 
from the ground, where a fire is kept up until 
the wood is charred, soou after which the 
liquid begins to ooze out : a small gutter is 
cut in the wood to conduct the liquid into a 
vessel placed to receive it. The averao*e 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is 
found necessary every week to cut off the 
old charred surfaces and burn it afresh. In 
large healthy trees abounding in balsam they 
even cut a second notch in some other part of 
the tree and clear it as at first : these opera- 
tions are performed during the months of 
November, December, January and February ; 
should any of the trees appear sickly the 
following season, one or more years respite is 
given them. The D. costatus, Roxb., is a native 
of the coast south of Chittagong where it is 
called Tileagurjun. The ‘ D. incanus, gurjuu* 
of Chittagong, ‘‘D. alatus” of Pegu aiidMascal 
island, also yield the oil. At Hazaree 
ke hath, in Chittagong, 100 feet above the 
I IcA^el of the sea, large myrtaceous trees are 
common, and show a tendency to the Malayan 
flora, which is further demonstrated by the 
abundance of Gurjun {Dipterocarpus tpvhu 
natus). This is the most superb tree to be 
mot with ill the Indian forests : it is con- 
spicuous for its gigantic size, and for the 
straightness and graceful form of its tall 
unbranched pale grey trunk, and small sym- 
metrical crown : many individuals are 
upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen iu girth. 

Its leaves are broad, glossy and beautiful, 
the flowers are not conspicuous ; the wood is 
light-brown, hard, close-grained and durable, 
and a fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, 
which is extremely valuable as pitch and 
varnish, &c., besides being a good medicine. 

Ihe natives procure it by cutting transverse 
holes m the trunk, pointing downwards, and 
lighting fires in them, which causes the oil tON 
flow. This tree furnishes timber of great 
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DISA KALU. 


DISTIOHODONTINA. 


size and strength. It is fit for any purpose for 
which saul” is employed, being of the same 
family. It is chiefly employed for canoe and 
boat building. It is found in ail the forest 
districts, except Prome, where it is scarce. 
It is found throughout the southern as well 
as all the Sitang forests, disappearing curiously 
enough wherever the Acacia catech u appeal's. 
Thus, where the latter is in perfection, in the 
northern part of the Tharawaddy and Prome 
districts, the wood-oil trees are rarely seen, and 
where the latter is found in perfection, as in 
the southern forests and throughout the forests 
of Tounghoo, west of the Sitang, there is no 
Acacia catechu. The wood oil tree grows in 
light sandy soil, near the banks of streams, 
and in dense forests ; frequently attaining 18 
feet in girth, with a proportionate height. 
The oil is extracted by cutting a large notch 
in the tree, a few feet from the ground, and 
occasionally stimulating the secretion by 
scorching the surface of the scar, which is 
generally converted into charcoal and gives 
the oil a dirty black appearance. — 'RoochurgJi 
Flora Indica^ VoL ii, p, 612. Rhode's 
MSS. Hooker, Him. Jour., VoL ii, p. 348. 
McClelland, 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICUS, 

Thw. 

Hora-gass. Singh. 

A great tree in Ceylon, abundant up to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. A cubic foot weighs 
45 lbs., and its timber, which is used for the 
roofs of common buildings, lasts 15 years. — 
Thwaites, Mr. Mendis. 

DIPUC, a supposed reversed mode of writ- 
ing cupid. See Kama. 

DIRASANA, Tkl. Acacia odoratissima, 
— Roxb., Witld, also A. speciosa, Willd. 
W. and A., also Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 

DIRISANA GUM. The Acacia sirissa 
yields a large quantity of this clear gum. — 

M. E. J. R, 

DIRASANA, See Bhagavat-gita. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by^ the 
Malays PuloPaueekee Ketchell in lat, 0" 15' 

N. , long. 108° o' E. and 50 miles from St. 
Barbe. 

DIRGHADEVA, See Inscriptions. 

DIRGHA TAMAS, See Kakshivat, 

DIRHAM. Patariya Dirhams are men- 
tioned by Idrisi as current at Mansura and 
in the Malay Archipelago about a, n. 900. 
Mr. Thomas supposes them to be coins of the 
Tahir dynasty then ruling in Khorasan. Vide 
Weights. 

DIRYA KA KEKRA. Hind., properly 
Daria. The Sea Crab, See Cancer, 

DIRYA-KA-KAF. Due. Bone of cut- 
tie fish. 

DISA KALU. T»n. Setaria, sp, 
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DISC, Aureole or Gloire encircling the 
heads of gods and saints signifies perfection. 
It 'was originally intended, in the Sabsean 
worship, to represent the solar orb, but in 
the course of time, the symbol was mtilti- 
pliedly added to and its meanings similarly 
increased and, in its changes, it has repre- 
sented the sun, the moon, and the whole 
planetary system ; it has been an emblem of 
monotheism, tritheism and polytheism, of par- 
ticular local divinities as well as of those with 
universal dominion. In Egypt the Delta A or 
triangle sign, was originally the type of Baal, 
afterwards of Siva or Mahadeva and was 
presently when placed with its apex upwards 
A, used to denote fire, the element consecrated 
to the first named god. When placed with 
its apex downwards Vj R typified Vishnu or 
water, and there were many other meanings 
attached to it, some of them very gross. 

DISCS of steel, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of 
rim were worn by all Sikh soldiers. The 
edges are ground very sharp, and after having 
gained velocity by being rotated on the fore- 
finger of the right hand they are projected to 
a distance of 50 or 80 yards, with consider- 
able force, therefore, but with such want of 
dexterity or impossibility of regulating their 
flight that the bystanders are more in danger 
than the object of the aim. The Chakra, the 
discus of the god Vishnu, resembling a wheel 
or quoit, is whirled round the middle fin- 
ger. The Chaki'a is mythologically described 
as a circular mass of fire, darting flames 
in all directions, which, thrown by the 
gods, slays the wicked, and then returns to 
the hand from which it issued. The Sikh 
Akali usually have several of them on their 
conical caps. They are expensive and are 
almost useless weapons. See Akali, Chakra, 
Hindoo, Siva, Namam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. 

First Group. — Cyclopterina. 

Gen. 3 Cyclopterus. 

Second Group. — Liparidina. 

Gen. 8 Liparis. 

DISCOGLOSSID^, a family of reptiles, 
comprising 

Megalophrys montana, KuM. Ceylon, 

„ gigas, Blyth. Sikkim. 

„ guttulata, Blyth. Pegu. 

Xenophrys monticola, Gunth. Sikkim, Khassya. 
CacopuB systoma, Schn. C. globulosuB Ounth. Russel- 

conda, Carnatic. 

DISTEGOCARPUS CARPINUS, S. ^ 
Z. Carpinus japoniea, BL, D. laxiflora, S. ^ 
Z, Carpinus, Bl., are Japan trees. 

DISTIOHODONTINA, a group of fishes 
of the family Characinidse, which may be 
thus shown ; 
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DI?>TILLA.TIOK-. 

Fam. 2. — Cliaraciiiidac. 

Fikst Group. — E rythvinina. 

Gen. 4 Macrodon, 5 Erythrinus, 1 Lebiasina, 1 
Pyrrhuliua, 4 Coryuopoma. 

Second Group. — C u ri m a ti n a . 

Gen. 15 Curimatus, 12 Procliilodus, 2 Csenotropus, 

8 Hemiodus, 1 Saccodou, 1 Parodon. 

Third Group. — C itharinipa. 

Gen. 2 CitKariDus. 

Fourth Group. — Anostomatiim, 

Gm. 8 Anostomus, 2 Rhytiodiis, 14 Leporinus. 

Fifth Group. — Tetragonopterina. 

Gen. 2 Piabucina, 4 Alestes, 5 Bracliyalestes, 
33 Tetragon© pterus, 1 Scissor, 1 Pseud oc-halceua, 

2 CJiirodou, 1 Ohalceus, 10 Brycon, 4 Chalcinopsis, 

2 Bryconops, 1 Creagrvitus, 4 Chalcinus, 3 Gastro- 
pelecus, 2 Piabuca, 1 Agoniates. 

S iXTH G ro up. — H y drocy on ina. 

Gen, 7 Anacyrtns, 1 Tlystricodon, 3 Salminus, 

3 Hy drocy on, 1 Sarcodaces, 1 Oligosarcus, 7 Xipbor- 
hampiius, 5 Xipbostomaj 3 Cyuodon. 

Sevekth Group. — D isticbodontina. 

Gen. 7 Disticbodus. 

Eighth Group. — I clitbyborina. 

Gen. 2 Icbtby bonis. 

Ninth Group. — Creuucbina. 

Gen. 1 Crenuebus. 

Tenth Group. — S erra?alnioiiina. 

Gen. 1 Mylesinus, 13 Serrasalmo, 18 Myletes, 
1 Catoprion. 

DISCOMYCETES. See Fungi. 

DISTILLATION. The principal matters 
distilled from, in India, areToddy, Date, Sugar, 
Eice, Alahwa flowers, barks, cereals, and sub- 
stances yielding perfumes. The Bombay toddy 
or arrack-still is a most simple and clumsy con- 
trivance. The still consists of a large earthen 
jar, of the shape of that used by water carriers, 
but many times more capacious. The re- 
ceiver is of the same form and material 
as the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — 
the former being two and a half, the latter 
one and a half feet in diameter. The still 
mouth is plugged up with a piece of wood 
luted with clay — a hole is cut in the side 
of the still near the top, and into this is 
fastened a wooden spout, which conveys the 
spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands on a tressle or frame of wood, placed 
over a pit for holding water, and cooling is 
effected by a man lifting successive fills of 
water from the well in a cocoaunt ladle, and 
pouring it on the top of the cooler. A vessel 
of water with a small spout or drip is occasion- 
ally resorted to. A cocoanut tree will yield 
about four seers of toddy or sap a day : 
seventy-five seers of toddy or the produce for 
one day of eighteen cocoanut trees, furnish a 
charge for a still, yields twenty-five seers of 
li<luor on a first distillation — on the second it 
affords eight seers of liquor considerably 
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DISTILLATION. 

umlcr proof. The process of distillation just 
described is nearly as unskilful as can be, and 
a third, if not a half, might be added to the 
returns were a little more care and attention 
bestowed on the matter. A strong liquor, 
called ‘‘Mahwah,” in popular repute amongst 
the natives, especially the Fai-sees, in Western 
India, is distilled from the berries of the 
Mahwah tree, the Bassia latifolia. The ber- 
ries are about the size and form of marbles. 
In Surat, they are first steeped or mashed 
in casks. So soon as they get into a state 
of active fermeutatiou, the fermented liquor 
is drawn off and carried to the still, and 
more water poured over the berries, suc- 
cessive charges being added so long as the 
worts are strong enough to ferment. A suffi- 
cient number of casks, or mash tuns as they 
may be called, are employed in the work so as 
to permit a charge of the still to he supplied 
on each diawing off' from the fermenting tuns : 
as it takes a couple of days to complete the 
process of fermentation, but worts already 
drawn oft' would sour were this to be w^aited 
for before the fii’st run wan run off. The still 
consists of a wooden tub, with a (iopper bottom, 
built over a surface of brickwork : — over the 
mouth of this is placed a huge copper saucer, 
the centre of the bottom tcnniiiatiiig in a 
nipple. This is placed over the mouth of the 
tub which contains the liquor, and is fitted 
tight after the still has been charged : it is 
then filled with cold water, a fresli supply of 
which is poured into it from time to time as the 
original fill gets heated. A bamboo spout 
passes through the side of the rub just above 
the level of the liquor inside— -it terminates 
ill a flat shovel or ladle shaped dish niHler the 
nipple. Into this the spirit, comleiised in tlui 
uiidev side of the saucer, (ri<‘kk*s down — it is 
run off and removed into a suitable receptacle 
outside. A second or third distillalion is 
resorted to when tlie liquor is recjui red he 
made very strong. 

The Portugue.se in India for the purpose of 
rectification use a very neat and servirrable 
variety of still, by them called an Almnbiit. 
It consists of a common cooking ])ot as a 
boiler, with a cylindrical head of the same 
diameter, and generally about the same deptln 
as the boiler The liottom of this is a cone 
closed in at the apex, the mouth of which 
covers that of the boiler. Around hs inner 
edge is a slight turned up lodging or flange, 
from which a pipe or worm leads off the spirit. 
The cylindrical portion of the top being filled 
with cold water, the spirituous vapour is con- 
densed by it in the inside of the cone, and, 
trickling down, is caught by the flange and 
carried off by the pipe. This is a couvenient 
and serviceable implement, and may be so 
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used to give very excellent results. Tii the j 
Panjab, the first spirit that passes over is 
called “phul” and “ ek-atislia’^ or once dis- 
tilled. This is collected in vessels and dis- 


; ^vere destroyed by the flood. — Taylor, See 
Garuda, Sacti, Serpent. 

DITTI WUN. The Ekadashi, or 1 1 th, of 
the bright half of the month Katik^ is a day 
tilled agnin in another still, when the spirit i also known by the name of Bodini. On this 
passes over it is called “ do-atisha,” or jay a ceremony is observed in celebration of 
“double distilled.” This is of two qualities. ] yishnifs retum from his slumber of four 
according to strength. Tiie spices and flavor- j months, during which he is represented to 

have been with Baja Bid in Fatal or the 
infernal regions. The Mudra Rakshasha, a 
Sanscrit play, says, 

May yishniCs shrinking glance 
yield peace and joy — as waking from his trance 
His opening eyes are dazzled by the rays 
From lamps divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that Vvith long slumber red 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed, 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

No marriage-s and but few festive ceremonies 
have taken place in the meantime, and the 
Dit/iwun is the signal for their conimence- 


ings, or “ ina'^alah,’* used in distilling, are the 
following : — “Sak,” or bark of the kikar, ' 
which is often erroneously supposed itself to ! 
yield a spirit on distillation, it is onh^ added : 
to promote and accelerate the fermentation of’ 
the molasses, &c. Triplialla the three Myro- ■ 
halans, mixed together as an astringent. ! 
Rose leaves ; Lotus flowers (nilofar) ; Gao- | 
zaban. (Cacalia kleinii) ; Violets ; Bad 3 ^an, ' 
anise seed ; Limes and lemon peel (sangtara) ; | 
vSaffron ; Sandalwood, red and white ; “Mundi ; 
buti” (Sphaii’aiithus) ; Kashnuz (coriander) ; 
Adrak (ginger) ; Ilaclii (cardamoms) ; Musli ; 
Darchini (cassia or cinnamon) ; Gajar (carrots) 
diy and fresh ; Motya (jessamine) ; Seh 
(apples) ; Naspati (pears) ; vShir (milk) ; 
Raiighan, ghi ; Meat, (?) Misri (sugar) ; 


1 ment. Houses are cleaned, and smeared 
j afresh with cow-dnng, and the fruit of the 
I Sing'hara^ Ber and Chuiiaka-sag^ and other 
dainties of the season may be lawfully en- 
Gloss, 


Tamal pair (aromatic leaves) ; Taj (aromatic j joyed. EUioCs SuppL 

flavoring leaves); Bed-musk (willow flowers) ; r %'%TrpoT?’ViT a mi r .n r -i 

J. A I / \ • N Tri • [ DllKLMA, a genus of fishes of tiie farm y 

Ivastun (musk) ; Arnbar (ambergris) ; Khawi 1 T- i - . • 

. . \ ^ y / X ' Lmbiotocidm, in which there are 16 species 

( Anathenum mnricatum ) ; Ivhas (root of the ' i i p rr * ^ 

> . rM J 1 • . /o *1 \ Cl 1 Ditrema and 1 oi Hysterocarpus. 

latter); Chob-chiin, (Smilax china); Salop ^ 

misri. Intoxicaling drugs. | DIU on the south coast of Katt.ywar, is a 

Distilled waters contain a little of the town and district belonging to the 


volatile principles of plants, and may be 
distilled either olf the plants, or by distill- 
ing some essential oil with water, — The 
following waters may be obtained by using 
2 lbs. of fresh or 4 lbs. dried leaves to two 
gallons of water ; of tlie seeds, one pound. 

rAjouain, Javane- 
A twain wafer f From seeds, Pty- ) Beiio. Hind. Nan- 
Ajnam water ... khoah Pers. Arne 

f 008 Arab. 

Anise. Seeds Sonf. 

I \1 arjoram Dried leaves M iirva 

Cajeput Fresh leaves Kyapooti. 

Celery Seeds Huriifs 

Coriander Seeds Duniya 

Indian dill Seeds Soya 

Hemidesnius Roots, 2 lbs Ununtainul. 

diinipcr Berries Hoober. 

Musk hibiscus Seeds Hub-ul-musk. 

Sandal Wood, bruised l lb. Sufed sandal. 

Sassafras, Camp- ) ^ 

horaglandulifera J ^ 

Tulsi, white Fresh leaves — Sufed tulsi. 

Tejpata, (Jiniia- ) 

momum tamala, [ Leaves 

Folia malabathrl j 

— Powell's Hand-Book, VoL i, pp, 311 to 
01-5. O' Shaiig /messy » 

DITA. A tree of Mindoro, its sap 
mixed with an infusion of the Alyab or rind 
of the fruit of the Sngo palm, (cabo negro) ■ i Micronisus and 2 Asfcur. 
is used by the wild tribes of Mindoro, to 
poison their arrows. 

DTTI, the wife of Daksha. 

DITI one of the two wives of C'asyapa 
(Lamcch) mother of the Asura or Daitya who 
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Portuguese. The town has been repeatedly 
besieged by rulers of Guzerat and the Dek- 
han but it continues in the power of the 
Portuguese. Din Head or Diu Point is the 
sou thern-most point of the province ofGuzerat. 
Diu Island is in lat. 20° 42' N. and L. 7H O'E. 
Diu Town stands on the east end of the 
Island of Diu, the fort being in lat. 20° 43' N. 
and long. 70° 59' E. — Postan^s Wester^i hi- 
i dia, Vol. i, p. 112 ; IJorsburgh, 

I DIURN-ZE, a tribe of birds, of the order 
i Rap tores, which may be thus shown : 

j Order II. — Raptores or Birds of Prey. 

i Tribe I. — Diurnse. 

Fam, Falconidse. 

Sub- Fain. Falconidse, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 15 sp. 
viz., 5 Falco, 2 Hypo triorchis, 5 Tinnuculus, 3 Hierax. 

Sub-Fam. Perninse, 2 gen. 3 sp., viz., 2 Baza, 1 
Pernis. 

Sub-Fam. Elaninse, 1 gen. 1 sp., viz., 1 Elanus. 

Sub- Fam. Circsetinse, 2 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Circae- 
tus, 2 Haematornis. 

Stib-Fam. Circinge, 2 gen. 6 sp., viz., 6 Circus, ap. 
1 Poliornis. 

Sub-Fain. Accipitrina3, 3 gen. 6 ap., viz., 3 Accipi- 


Sub-Fam. Thrasaetinse, 2 gen. 5 sp., viz., 1 Paeu- 
dastur ; 4 Spizaetus. 

Sub-Fam. Aquilmje,4 gen. 8 sp., viz., 1 Eutolmae- 
tus ; 5 Aquila ; 1 Ictinaetus ; 1 Hieratus. 

Sub-Fam. Euteoninae, 2 gen. 4 sp., viz., I Archi- 
butes, 3 Bnteo. 
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Suh-Fam, Haliaetinse, 6 gen. 7 sp., viz., 1 Pandion; 
2 Pontoaetus ; 1 Blagnis, 1 Halijetus ; 1 Haliastur, 1 
Milvus, 

J^am, Vulturidse. 

Suh-Fam, Vulturinae, 2 gen. 2 sp., Tiz., 1 Vultur, 
1 Otogypa calvus. 

Suh'Fam, Gypinse, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Gyps. 
JSub-Fam. Sarcorhamphinae, 2 gen. 2 sp., viz., ; 


Sarcorhamphus : 1 Neophron percnopterus. 

Suh-Fam, Gypaetinae, 1 gen. 1 sp., viz., 1 Gypae. 
tosbarbatus. 

Tribe II. — Nocturnte. 

Fam. Strigidse. 

Sub>Fum, Biiboninse, 5 gen. 12 sp., viz., 1 Nyctea ; 
4 Bubo ; 2 Asio ; 2 Scops ; 3 Ketupa. 

Suh-Fam. Atheninse, 2 gen, 9 sp., viz., 1 Ninox 
Rcutatus ; 8 Athene. 

Sxib-Fam, Syrniinse, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Syrnium, 
Indrani, Sinense and nivicolum. 

Sub- Fam, Striginae, 3 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Phodilus 
badius ; 2 Glaux dammea and Javanica. 

DIVAKARA, Sans, From diva, day, 
aad kara, from kree, to do, 

DIVADATSI or Divadratsa, Tam. Vitia 
vinifera, 

DIVE PARRE, Singh. A wood of the 
western province of Ceylon, used in common 
house-buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 tis. 
aud the timber lasts 20 years. — Mr, Mendis, 

DIVIAN-DIVA, Sans. Senna. 

DIVI-DIVI, also dibi-dibi, also libi-libi. 
Cffisalpiniacoriaria, a plant of South Ameri- 
can origin, belonging to the natural order 

Cassalpineae,” naturalized in India and now 
grown at several stations in the Madras aud 
Bengal Presidencies, Bangalore, Hoonsoor 
and Guntoor, The seed pods have been 
extensively used for tanning leather, and for 
this purpose are considered superior to all the 
Indian astringents. Leather tanned in this 
way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. A good sized tree in 
the West Indies is said to produce about 
SOlbs. annually. Its leaves are doubly pin- 
nate, and the leafieats of twelve pair with- 
out a terminal one ; they are oblong, obtuse, 
smooth, very entire. The flowers are dis- 
posed in spikes issuing from the extremities 
of the branches ; they are small, yellowish 
and slightly fragrant. To these succeed 
oblong compressed somewhat obtuse pods 
curved laterally, the inner side being concave 
and the other convex. The seeds rarely 
exceed three or four in each pod, and are of 
a brownish color. It is to the curved pod of 
this leguminous shrub that the commercial 
term of Divi-Divi, or Libi-Libi, is given. 
The average produce of pods from a full 
grown tree has been estimated at lOOlbs. 
weight, one-fourth of which consists of seeds 
or refuse, leaving about 761bs. of marke- 
table matter. « Divi-Divi*' pods are of a dark 
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brown color externally, wiien ripe, trans- 
versely wrinkled and curled, from 1 to 2 inches 
long, and i of an inch wide. The outer 
skin of the pods is very thin, and peels off 
easily if the pods are ripe. Underneath it, 
and separated from the seeds by a layer of 
woody fibre, is a considerable thickness of 
astringent matter of a light yellow color. 
Each pod contains from 2 to 4 seeds in sepa- 
rate compartments. The astringent matter 
in the walls of the pod, is almost pure tannin. 
An excellent tannin, slightly darker in color 
than that manufactured from galls, may be pre- 
pared by a separate process. About 60 or 65 
per cent, of the whole pod, (excindiug seeds) 
consists of impure tannin. The remainder being 
made up of woody fibre, starch, and gum. The 
powder of the pods is of a light yellow color, 
taste purely astringent, and strongly resemb- 
ling tannin, as met with in commerce. At 
an interval of six feet apart, an a’cre of 
ground will contain 1,210 trees, yielding an 
average of 810 cwts., and 30 pounds of divi- 
divi, or above 20^ tons of marketable matter, 
worth, at only £5 per ton, £200. Should 
the interval between the trees be extended 
two feel more, we shall, still have 680 to the 
acre, the produce of which would not impro- 
bably be increased by the increased space 
given for the extension of the branches. The 
ground in which this tree admits of being 
cultivated is that whicli is least adapted to 
the staple products of tropical agriculture ; 
guinea grass may be profitably raised beneath 
its shade, and as with the exception of the 
three years which precede the commencement 
of its bearing, there is hardly any deduction 
to be made from its returns, it promises to be 
among the most valuable objects of a planter's 
attention. Divi-Divi resembles a dried pea- 
shuck curled up filled with yellow powder, 
aud a few dark brown seeds. Its tannin 
differs materially from that of mitgalls. The 
quantity of mucilage it coiitains precludes it 
from the use of dyers, but the exj)eriments of 
Mr. Rootsey of Bristol showed the pods to 
contain 50 per cent, of tannin, and it is large- 
ly used by curriers. It appears also from 
trials made that one part oi’ Divi-Divi is 
sufiicient for tanning as much leather as four 
parts of bark and the process occupies only 
one-third of the time. TIic selling price 
ranges from £8 to £13 per ton. The im- 
ports into the United Kingdom from 1814 to 
1850 ranged from 10 tons to 3,900 tons. The 
seed pods of this tree being known to contain 
a large percentage of astringent matter, in- 
duced Dr. Cornish to use them in fever. 
Jurors Mepore, Madras Exhibition 1855-— 

Indian j^nals, No, Vn,p. 120 , Simmonds 

(Jomm, Products f p, 503. 
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DIVI LADNER, the forbidden fruit of 
the Ceylonese, is the produce of a species of 
Tabernasmontana. — Eng, Cyc., FbZ. ii, p. 365. 

DIVINATION is a regular science 
among Malays who resort to diviners on all 
occasions of importance — as for instance the 
almost universal custom in all nations of fix- 
ing on a propitious day to commence a jour- 
ney or any undertaking. The commonest 
system is analogous to the Roman sortes” — a 
.Koran is used for this purpose : they have also 
books filled with sentences and words, the 
person consulting them cuts in with a kris 
and the sentence marked by the kris point is 
interpreted to suit the wants and wishes of 
all parties. In the Allu ordeal of the liindoos 
of Gruzerat, a cloth or a raw hide is dedicat- 
ed to one of the forms of Durga, the claimant 
of a disputed boundary puts it over his shoul- 
ders and walks over the contested limits. In 
Sind’h the “ son” or ‘‘sugura” is a kind of divi- 
nation by means of the position of birds and 
beasts, their cry, the direction of their flight 
and other such particulars. The divination, 
by lots, auguries, and omens, by flights of 
birds, as practis'ed by the Getic nations, 
and described by Herodotus, and amongst the 
Germans by Tacitus are to be found amongst 
the Rajpoots. Their books on the subject 
could supply the whole of the Augurs and 
Aruspices, German or liomau. The maho- 
medans in India often cast lots, and in 
Sind is a practice similar to tliat of the 
mountaineers of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, 
or, “ reading the speal-bone,” or the blade- 
bone of a shoulder of mutton. The poet 
Drayton alludes to the practice of this divi- 
nation strange” amongst the “ Dutch made 
English,” settled about Pembrokeshire, in 
his Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden notices 
the same superstition in Ireland. The ordeal 
of taking out a piece of gold out of a pot of 
hot oil, Karahi lena is common in India. If 
the accused do so without joeing scalded he 
is deemed innocent. The ordeal amongst the 
hindoos called Dibya or Divya is from a 
Sanscrit word meaning Divine. In the tola 
or weighing ordeal, the accused is weighed, 
then certain ceremonies are performed and he 
is again weighed and if found lighter he is 
guilty. In Agni^ or fire ordeal, the accused 
touches fire or heated metal, and if burned he 
is guilty. In Jaia^ or water ordeal, the 
accused is dipped under water, whilst an 
arrow is shot and a person runs and brings it. 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent. 
In the poison, or Visha ordeal, if the accused 
swallow it with impunity he is innocent. 
Others are the Kosha or drinking holy water ; 
the Tandula^ or chewing grains of rice : the 
tapta-masha,” or taking a masha weight of 
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gold out of a jar of hot oil or butter. In the 
JDharmarcha or Dharm-adharma ordeal, 
drawings of dharma and adharma, virtue and 
vice, are covered with cowduug and put in a 
covered vessel, from which the accused draws 
one. In the tulasi, the leaves of the tulsi 
and water are swallowed after an oath, The 
tulsi is sacred to Vishnu. In the KacKa 
ghara^ or unbaked pot, such a pot is filled 
with water and carried to some distance with- 
out spilling Bel-Bhandra, is swearing by the 
leaves of the Bel which is sacred to Siva. 
Gangajala^ swearing on the Ganges water. 
iJevala^ or Devalaya^ swearing in a temple, 
before an image. Gao^ a cow, swearing, 
while holding a cow’s tail i-Srahmaiiy 
swearing while touching the feet of a brahman. 
Sima or Simba, the ceremony, after religi- 
ous rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
hindooism nine ordeals were recognised. In 
trivial cases, a few grains of rice that have 
been weighed with the'Salagramma are put 
into the mouth of the suspected or accused 
person, who chews them and spits them 
out on a pipul leaf. If the person be in- 
nocent, the grain appears as if stained with 
blood : if guilty the rice is dry. Jii the 
trial by Kosha or image water, the accused 
pei'son drinks some of the water with which 
an idol has been washed, and if the accus- 
ed survive free from calamity through the* 
next fortnight, he is innocent. The or- 
deal of the balance is applied to women,, 
children, the aged, blind, lame and sick men,, 
and to brahmans. After a fast of 24 hours- 
both of the accused and the priest, the accused 
bathes in holy water, prayers are offered up 
and oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the 
cord fixed and the accuracy of the scales- 
ascertained. The accused then sits in the 
scale and while being weighed, the priests 
prostrate themselves, repeat certain incanta- 
tions and after an interval of six minutes the 
accusation paper with the written accusation 
is bound around the head of the accused whe 
invokes the balance thus ; Thou I oh balance,, 
art the mansion of truth ; thou wast anciently 
contrived by the deities : declare the 
truth therefore, oh ! giver of success, and 
clear me from all suspicion. If I am 
guilty, oh ! venerable as my own motheiv 
then sink me down ; but if innocent then 
raise me aloft.” The accused is then re- 
weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In 
the trial by fire, the accused in India walks 
barefoot into a mass of burning pipul leaves 
(Ficus religiosa) — in Siam, over a pit filled 
with burning charcoal In the ordeal by 
boiling oil, the accused has to thrust the hand 
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into the scalding fluid. In the liot iron ordeal 
nine circles are drawn, each 16 fingers in 
diameter, and each the same distance of 
16 fingers apart. The hands of the accused 
are rubbed with unhusked rice (padd}-) 
aud all marks on them carefully noted seven 
peepul leaves are then bound with seven 
threads on each hand, aud the priest gives 
him a red hot ball to cany as he steps from 
circle to circle, keeping his feet within each 
until he reach the eighth, when he throws 
the ball on a heap of dried grass inside the 
circle. If his hands, which are then examin- 
ed, be not burned, he is pronounced innocent. 
In Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand 
a piece of thin paper having the figures of three 
deities. On this a piece of red hot iron is placed 
and if his hand escape, he is pronounced free. 
The water ordeal, is in vogue, in India, in 
Burmah and in Borneo. In India, the ac- 
cused stands in water, nearly up to his waist, 
attended by a brahman, staff in hand. A per- 
son near, shoots three arrows from a bamboo 
bow and a man hurries to pick up the fur- 
thermost shaft. As he takes it from the 
grou]uI, another person runs towards him 
from the waters edge ; at the same moment, 
the accused grasps the brahmans staff aud 
dives beneatli the water. If he remain there 
till the two arrow fetchers return, he is inno- 
cent, but if any part of his body appear, he 
is guilty. In Burmah, a stake is driven into 
the water, the accuser aud accused take 
hold aud together plunge beneath the water 
and he who remains longer submerged is 
declared to have truth on his side. In the 
poison ordeal, wliite arsenic and butter in a 
mixture is administered. In the snake ordeal, 
a cobra and a ring are placed into an earthen 
pot, and the accused has to withdraw the ring, 
pti the idol ordeal, two images one called 
fcharma or Justice the other Adharma, or Tn- 
jfcstice are placed into a jar, and the accused 
is^lowed to draw ; if the Dharma image be 
wiim^i*awn he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks 
place tWo pieces of salt in the water, to repre- 
sent, the >accuser and accused, and the owner of 
the piecB"^^<^issolviDg the first loses the cause. 
Also, two^^liells are placed on a plate and 
lime juice Squeezed over them and he whose 
shell movei first, is pronounced guilty or 
innocent, as hiay have been resolved on. Bui 
the more common mode amongst the Dyaks 
is for the accuser and the accused to plunge 
their heads beneath the water and he who re- 
mains longeris free. The Brinjari people use 
the branch of a Nim tree, the Azadarachta 
Indica. A husband throws it on the ground 
and turning to his wife, says, if thou be a true 
woihan to me, lift that nira branch. Arrows 
are sdnfetimes used in North-western India, as i 
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tests of innocence. The op{)osite ends of twcf 
arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
other, they are parallel to and just sufficiently 
apart to allow of (he suspecled persons liand 
being held between them. The ends of the 
arrows merely rest upon the fingers. Tht? 
arrrows are supposed to move towards and 
close upon the guilty hand. In Bastar, the 
leaf-ordeal is followed by sewdiig up tlie 
accused in a sack and letting him dowMi 
into water waist deep ; if he manage in 
his struggles for life to raise his head above 
water he is finally adjudged to be guilly. 
Then comes the punishment of extracting the 
teeth. This is said in Bastar to be eflected 
with the idea of preventintr the witch from 
muttering charms, but in Kumaoii tlie object 
of the operation is rather to prevent her from 
doing mischief under the form of a tigress 
which is tlie Indian equivalent of the loup-ga- 
rou of Europe. The Hejaz Arab licks red-hot 
iron as, an ordeal. 

Am?ilets are wmrn by almost all (‘asferu 
nations. They are os[)eciall 3 ' prized by ina- 
homedaus, both young and old of whom wear 
them. They are usually put on llie young to 
'ward off disease and to guard from the evil 
eye, and consist of figures with numbers on 
pieces of pa per, or Arabic words, often extracts 
from the Koran engraved on potstonc or sil- 
ver or gold and worn from the neck. I'hcy 
are also put over the door jioroh or on the 
lionse -wall. Amongst the Malays of Java 
Mnstikn means amulet, whi(;h is always sonu^ 
very scarce substance and 'which being worn 
about the person thej'' are supposed to act as a 
talisman, and w'ard ofi‘ evil. The MusUlta 
Kerho or Buffalo Amulet is quite wdiite and 
round a like marble, nearly an inch in diame- 
ter, aud semi-transparent ; it is stated to be 
found at Panggul. The Mnstikn IV am) gin a 
calcai-eous concretion, is found at: Ngndi Rejo. 
It is quite black and a little smaller than 
the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the name 
of a tree, the Ficus Benjamina, wdiieJi always 
adorns the open plain in front of the Iiouhcb 
of Javanese chiefs. 

Arati, Tam. is a hindu ceremony for wai’d- 
iug off the evil eye. 

The Karachi tribes of Persia — in some 
parts called Kaulee and Soosman — arc nnq'ucs- 
tiouably gypsies. 'J'hey wander about the 
country, and their habits are the same as 
those of this singular people elsewhere. The 
men are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in 
cattle, sheep-stealers, and thieves ; but their 
women, in one respect, differ "widely from 
gypsy females in Europe. Mr. Barrow, in 
his account of his extraordinary race— has 
commended the strict chastity of the gypf^T 
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women ; but the Karachi ladies of Persia; 
are quite independent of any such rigid 
virtue and one and -all earn money in other 
ways than by telling fortunes. One very 
common mode of dimiuUioii in Persia, is 
called the ilm-i-shooua or “ science of the 
shoulder blade” and practised by cutting 
out the blade bone of a sheep newly killed 
and examining the lines and marks upon 
it. This was common in England in old 
times, and in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury. Pennant mentions it in the latter 
country, where it was termed reading 
the spale-bane, and he gives an account of a 
Highlander in the Isle of Skye foretelling the 
evmat of the battle of Ciilloden by this means. | 
The history of the life of Colonel Gardiner, 
and of many others amongst Christians prove 
that visions are not confined to half civilized 
races. Confucius gave rules for this species 
of sorcery. Tacitus informs us, that among 
the ancient Germans, who were originally^ 
Scythians, the prototype of Phabdomancy 
was engraven on rods. The Chinese had | 
also rods with similar inscriptions. The 
Arabs, before the birth of Mahomed, divined 
by bundles of arrows in the Caaba. Maho- 
med destroyed this practice Tiie Bomans 
iiad peculiar modes of divination : their dies 
fasti, iiefasti, their auguries, &c. 

Sir J. E. Teiineut mentions that the prac- 
tice of astrology at the present day in 
Ceylon, and the preparation of the ephemeres 
predicting the weather and other particu- 
lars of the forthcoming year, appear to 
have undergone little or no change since this 
custom of the inhabitants of India was des- 
cribed by Arrian and Strabo. But in later 
times the brahmans and the buddhists have 
superadded to that occupation the cast- 
ing of nativities and the composition of 
horoscopes for individuals, from which the 
Sophistce described by Arrian abstained. It is 
practised alike by the highest and most hum- 
ble castes of Singhalese and Biuliihists from 
the Vellala, or agricuilural aristocracy, to 
the beaters Qf tom-toms, who have thus 
acquired the title of Nahatiya'" or astro- 
logers. The attendance on particular cere- 
monies, however, called Balli, wliich are con- 
nected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. Amongst the mahome- 
dans of British India, fistrology is almost 
unheard of, though they keep their calendar, 
or Jantri and theJoshi calculates the ephmeris. 
The hindus also have their Calendar or 
Punjangam, but they all practise divination 
from books, for which the Chintamini pasta- 
kam is in use in the South of India. Amu- 
lets, charms, signs, and marks are, however, 
everywhere in use in the East. Of a similar 
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nature was the blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts of Israel in Egypt, a sign that the 
destroying angel was not to enter, the inmates 
being under the divine protection. A similar 
preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel ix, 
4, where the man “ clothed in linen,” having 
a writing ink-horn by liis side, is commanded 
by God to set a “ mark” upon the foreheads 
of those wlio grieved for the abominations of 
Jerusalem. “Behold ray sign!” says Job 
xxxi, 3o, according to the marginal reading ; 
or, “ Behold, here is my Thau” (a mystic 
mark), as Calmet renders it, evidently referring 
to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 
Paul, probably alluding to some acknowledged 
sacred sign, observes “ henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear m my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” Portions of St. John^s 
Gospel were worn by the early Christians, 
and verses of scripture were even placed upon 
horses. Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet 
gems were much esteemed. King »I ohu had a 
large collection, and, in the sixteenth century, 
amulets were warehoused in large quantities, 
and usually worn round the neck, as a pro- 
tection from pestilence, as the following item 
shows : “ a hundryth weight of amletts for 
the neke, xxx^ iiij®-” The celebrated Nos- 
tradamus gives the following extract from 
a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, writ- 
ten by Pierre de Boniface in the fourteenth 
century : “ The diamond renders a man 

invincible ; the agate of India or Crete, elo- 
quent and prudent ; the amethyst resists 
intoxication ; the cornelian appeases auger ; 
the hyacinth provokes sleep.” There are 
six description of charms^ or “ muntras” 
known ill Goozerat, which are described in 
a scries of works forming the scriptures 
on the subject, or “ Muiitra Shastra.” A 
charm called “ Marun Muntra” has the 
poAver of taking away life ; “ Mohun Muntra” 
produces ocular or auricular illusions ; 
“ Stiiiiinbliuii Muntra” stops what is in 
motion ; “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes 
present anything ; “ Wusheekurun Muntra” 
has the power of enthralling ; and “ Oochatun 
Muntra” of causing bodily injury short of 
death. Many of the charms worn by hindoos 
and inaliomedans are merely to distract or 
avert the evil-eye. A not unfrequent one 
in sickness, is a string formed of hair that has 
been combed out of the head, to which is 
attached a piece of the Acorus calamus root, 
a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the eye of 
a peacock^s feather. All mahomedans have 
faith in charms. In the Illahi Namak 
(Section 12), an old Persian work, it is men- 
tioned that women, during parturition, derive 
considerable benefit from wearing a charm 
composed of certain ingredients made into a 
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little ball, which must be perforated with a 
hog’s bristle.” Most of the mahomedan pil- 
grims when moving towards Mecca, have a 
charm or *Hawiz” suspended around their necks 
and almost all mahomedans when setting out on 
a journey bind a piece of money on their arm, 
as a votive oiFering to the Imam Zamin. In 
Arabia, the instant a foal is born, a charm is 
tied round its neck in a bag of black cloth, 
and sometimes in this the pedigree is placed. 
Many of the mahomedans of Turkey and Asia, 
carry talismans about with them, especially in 
war, consisting of verses of the Koran, to 
which they attach extraordinary influence, 
and with one mahomedan soldier, who had 
fallen in battle, a whole Koran was found 
wrapped in the rolls of his turban. The 
mahomedans put up charms over the lintels of 
the dooi’s, on the walls of their houses, and 
almost constantly use them on their arms as 
amulets, for the cure of ailments, to cast out 
devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, 

certain names (Ism, sing. Isma’ pL) are used 
by mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or ter- 
rible attribute is used ;also the ism jamali, the 
watery or air attribute, and with these they 
cast out devils, and command the presence of 
genii and demons. Amongst mahomedan 
women love-philters are in frequent use, and 
engraved amulets, and leaves and roots of 
plants, are worn by them to retain or win 
affections. The Kevd. Mr. Ward once saw 
a mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper 
into the river, and upon enquiry, found that 
they contained some sacred words and 
that the woman was presenting these 
papers to the river-saint, Khaja khizr, in 
hopes of obtaining relief. Pei'sians consider 
the number “ thirteen” so unlucky, that 
in general, they will not even name it. 
When they have occasion to allude to 
this number instead of mentioning sezdeh 
{thirteen), they say “ ziyad” (much more) or 
hech (nothing).— Wilsons Glossary of Indian 
Terms Richard JP, BurioiHs Sindh, pp, 390 
to 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan, VoL, i, p, 71, 
TennenCs Christianity in Ceylon, p. 184 ; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. 
6 — 12 June — December 1853, p. 274 ; 
iVb. 8 V'oLv, August, 1857 ; Gage's jEfew- 
grave, p. 135. Milner's Seven Churches 
of Asia, p. 127. Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals, 
VoL ii, p. 403. Ouseley's Travels, VoL i, 
p. 227. Skinner's Overland Journ. VoAi., 
p.. 70, Ward's View of the Hindoos, VoL ii. 
p^ 7i, Herkloi's Kanoon-i^Islam. — Bullion's 
Bilgrimage to Meccah, VoL iii. p. 255, De 
Bauw, Egypt and Chin. Vol. ii. Sect, xiii, 
p. 164, lOekley's Saracens, Vol. i, p. 62. 
DIVINE LAMAS, See Buddha. 
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DIVORCE, amongst the mahomedans, is 
called Tallaq and is of several kinds, but all 
of them in the power of the husband. The 
hindoo law does not admit of divorce. The 
budd’hist Burmese laws allow every facility 
for divorce. An appeal case was lately 
heard by the Privy Council, illustrating the 
mahomedan law of divorce. A moonshee 
wished to divorce his wife, without which a 
second wife would not have him, but he 
wished at the same time to avoid paying 
the first wife’s dowry amounting to Rs. 26,000. 
He had two modes of proceeding either by 
his own arbitrary act to repudiate his wife — 
in which case he must restore the dowry ; or 
to divorce the woman with her own consent 
which is khola, in which case he may keep the 
dowry or make any arrangement regarding it. 
After the divorce, the woman must remain some 
months in seclusion, and be maintained by 
her late husband, till all chance of children 
has passed away. In a recent case the 
husband, by ill usage of his wife induced her 
mother to give up the marriage settlement 
and so proceeded by the khola method keep- 
ing the dowry. Both the Subordinate and 
Appellate Courts decreed the restoration of 
the dowry on the ground of force being 
used. Mahomedans in India follow the 
Koran and Sharra, and marry to four 
wives, though some take into their house- 
holds a far greater number of women, under 
different designations. Mrs. Meer Hoossain 
Ally had heard of princes in Hindustan pos- 
sessing seven or eight hundred, and Tippoo 
Sultan had no less than nine hundred women. 
In Madras some of these are known as the 
“ Harm" which term is there applied to pur- 
chased women associating with their lord, but 
in Hindustan such are termed “ Doolee" 
wives. These are not the “ Kuneez" or 
slave girls, who are servants. There are 
three forms of “ Tnlaq" repudiation or di- 
vorce, amongst mahomedans in India. Ist. 
Tulaq-i-hyn, which consists in the husband 
only once saying to his wife ‘‘ I have divorc- 
ed” you ; 2iid. “ Tulaq-i-rujaee" in repeat- 
ing the same twice, and 3d. “ Tulaq-^i-mootu* 
luqa" in three similar repetitions. 

DIWALI, Hind. 

Dipauli. Hind. I Deuli. Hind. 

Dewaligeicha Kabn. | Dipali. ,, 

A hindoo festival, when lamps are lit, on 
the two last days of the dark half of Aswin. 
See Dipawali. — Wilsoyi. 

DIWAN KHANAH, amongst mahome- 
dans, the common hall or place of reception. 
It has a line of flat cushions ranged round the 
room, either placed upon the ground, or on 
wooden benches, or on a step of masonry, 
varying in height according to the fashion 
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oF the day. When such foundation is used, it 
should be about a yard in breadth, and slope 
very gently from the outer edge towards the 
wall, for the greater convenience of reclining. 
Cotton-stuffed pillows, covered with chintz 
for summer, and silk for winter, are placed 
against the wall, and can be moved to make a 
luxurious heap ; their covers are generally 
all of the same colour, except those at the end. 
The seat of honour is denoted by a small 
square cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed in 
one of the covers, which the position of 
the windows determines. Thus in Egypt 
a neatly-furnished room, can be had for 
5L or 6Z. — Burto7i^s Filgriinage to Mecca^ 
VoL ii, page 44. 

DIWANIYAH. See Mesopotamia ; Chal- 
dea. 

DIXAN, in Tigre, is the first town that is 
met with after surmounting the Tarauta 
passes. Ferret and Galinier say it is a group 
of wretched huts, scattered irregulaidy on 
the top of a barren mountain, a miserable 
village, containing about 1,500 souls, Chris- 
tians and mussulmans. 

DIXON, Colonel Charles George, author 
of a sketch of Mhairwarah, an officer of the 
Bengal Artillery which he joined on the 14th 
August 1813. He served throughout the 
Nepal war in 1814, 1815 and 1816. Was 
present at the siege and bombardment of 
Hatras in 1817. Was appointed Brigade 
Quarter Master to the Artillery and Pio- 
neers with the Right Division of the Grand 
Army during the Pindaree Campaign of 
1817-18- In 1820-21 was present with the 
Force which subjugated the Hill Tribe of 
M hairwarah. In May 1835 he was appointed 
temporarily to the Civil charge of Mhairwarah. 
In January 1836, he was permanently con- 
firmed as Superintendent of that District and 
as Commandant of the Mhairwarah Local 
Battalion. In March 1839, the Mhair Corps, 
in conjunction with the Joudhpore Legion, 
under the command of Captain Dixon com- 
pletely routed a large body of outlaws at Kot 
in Mhairwarah and killed their chiefs with 
one hundred followers. In February 1842, 
his civil duties were enlarged by the juris- 
diction of the province of Ajmeer being added 
to that of Mhairwarah, independently of his 
command of the Mhair Battalion, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Ajmeer in March 
1853. The Mhair race, amongst whom the 
latter part of his career was passed are one 
of the bravest and were amongst the most 
predatory of the non-Arian races in India, 
and Colonel Dixon’s efforts were directed to 
civilizing them. Gradually the whole popu- 
lation became attached to industrial pursuits. 
Colonel Dixon built a new town, strong and 
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well planned, with twomiles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and bunneahs 
to settle in it, capital and a readier means of 
buying and selling being two of the great 
wants of the young community. Up to a, n. 
1838, the district was wholly dependant on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from 
a distance. But by 1850 the population had 
much increased, and exported to surround- 
ing towns and villages considerable supplies 
of produce ; and the sounds of honomble 
industry were heard not only in the vicinity 
of Nya Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those long- 
troubled hills in some of its most benign- 
ant forms. — AtheniBiim, No. 1201, dated 2nd 
November 1 850. 

DIYALAH, a tributary of the Tigris 
river on its eastern side. See Tigris. 

DIYAN, Malay. Candles, 

DIYA-NA-GAHA, Singh., Mesua spe- 
ciosa. — Chois, 

DIYAR-BEKR, a town on the banks of 
the river Tigris. In its prosperity it con- 
tained 40,000 houses with numerous cotton 
looms constantly at work and it enjoyed an 
active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kur- 
distan, but also with India on one side 
through Bagdad, and with Europe through 
Aleppo on the other. But about a. d. 1836, 
it had scarcely 8,000 houses, 6,300 Turks 
and 1,500 Armenians. See Iran. Meso- 
potamia ; Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA, Singh. JEschyno- 
mene aspera. — Linn, 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler, is described 
as seated on a couch that was all of gold, and 
in the middle of the pavilion were drinking 
vessels and flagons and great jars, of the same 
metal. At the entrance of the tent there was a 
bench with cosmos (Kumis or fermented 
mare’s milk) and great goblets of gold and 
silver set with precious stones. Shah Rukh’s 
description of the constant drinking corres- 
ponds exactly to the account of the habits 
of the Mongol court in Plano Carpini and 
Rubruquis. Thus the former, on the occasion 
of Kuyuk Khan’s formal inthroning, says that 
after the homage had been done they began 
to drink, and as their way is, continued drink- 
ing till hour of vespers” (p. 758.) Rubrn- 
quis’s account of his residence at the court of 
Mangu Khan is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one sees how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink . — Shah RukKs 
Embassy, Yule in Cathay, Voh i, p, clxiv. 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzis^ 
tan. The bed of an occasional torrent in 
ancient Susiana, called Ab-i-Bald, which falls 
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iato Dizful is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called 
Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These 
stones are also found in the river at Shuster, 
but of an inferior quality, and they are in 
much request throughout Persia for the head 
of the Nargil pipe, which is almost invariably 
composed of this material, set in silver. 
See Khuzistan or Arabistan, Luristan, Sabi, 
Susa. 

DIZ SIYAH. See Luristan. 

DJEMEL, properly Jamal, Arab. A 
camel. See Camelus. 

DJAKSA, and Kliwon Patteh, in Java, 
are native officials. Dj aksa is a j udicial officer. 

DJABAIL. Burckhardt, in speaking 
of a tribe called El Haib, known in these 
parts, says they have no fixed habitations. 
They winter, he adds, when the pasture on 
the mountain fails, on the coast about Djebail, 
Tripoli and Tortosa, — Bobinson^s Travels, 
Vol ii, p. 74. 

DJIN6I, Malat. Oucumis acutangulus. 

DJTJBNANG, Malay. Dragon’s Blood. 
See Calamus. 

DO, Hind., Pers. Two ; hence dohra, 
double ; do-patta a sheet of double breadth ; 
do-shala, a double shawl. Do-Suta double 
thread ; do-bara twice ; double distilled or 
over proof spirit. 

DO, Hind. Triticum aestivum. 

DOAB, Hind. Pers. ‘Do’ two, and ‘ab’ 
water. A tract of country lying between two 
rivers, a Mesopotamia. In the same way. 
Panjab — from ‘panj’ five, and ‘ab’ waters. 
In India, people speak of the doabs of the 
Ganges and Jumna,— of the Godavery and 
Kistna— of the Tumbudra and Kistna, the 
Raichore Doab, &c. The doabs of the Pun- 
jab ai'e fertile as far as the river influence 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid 
tract called “ bar.” The names of the Doabs 
of the Panjab are in all instances, (“except- 
ing the first or Jalandhar Doab) the result 
of a rude attempt to join the names of 
the nvers on each side into one word. Thus 
passing the Jalandhar Doab, between the 
Sutlqj, and the Beas, we come to the Bari 
Doab, (Beas and Ravi.) Then between 
the Ravi and Chenab, the Rechnah Doab ; 
betweep- the Jihlam and Chenab, is the Jach 
Doab. The last Doab up to the Indus, 
takes its, name from that river, and it is 
called Sind^agar, “the ocean of the Sind” 
oj Indus river. The Bari Doab is that district 
of Panjab in w;hich Lahore and Umx'itsir 
ar(| b'^ilt, also the sanitarium of Dalhousie 
l^alaptop forest and the district of 
Mqntgoijaeiiy t ;0 the, south of Lahore. The 
Bari, Doab has, 1,200,000 wes of untilled 
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land of which 180,000 are covered with 
jungle. This Doab has two features, viz., 
a flat alluvial tract, called “ dhaya” several 
miles broad, running along either river and 
producing tamarisk and jhand. Also an ele- 
vated dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle 
part and called. Ganj-i-bar, or bald country. 
Its soil is intensely arid, often saline, and 
produces only some salsolaceous plants and a 
few bushes of jhand. The district lying 
between the Indus and the Jelum, called 
the Sindsagar doab is 147 miles broad in the 
widest part, and whilst it is the lai'gest, is the 
most sterile and least inhabited, abounding 
with undulating bare eminences, and rugged 
declivites. The Rechnah doab, between the 
Chenab and the Ravi, is seventy-six miles 
in its widest part, and consists of an arid 
plain. The Bari doab (sometimes called 
Manja, whence the Sikhs resident hei*e are 
called Manja Singh), between the Ravi and 
Beas, is the narrowest of the doabs. The 
Julindar or Jalendra doab, the smallest, is 
between the Beas and Sutlej, and is in a better 
condition than the other intra-fluvian tracts. 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 
800 to the square mile, of the cultivated 
tracts of Pegu 782, of the Central Pi’ovinces 
365. The anterved of the ancient hindus, is 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Junana and 
Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates the valley broadens as it sti'etches 
away towards the west, embracing a greater 
and greater area between the Gauges and 
Jumna, The whole of its immense superficies 
, forms a vast, populous, and busy hive, enriched 
by human industry, and embellished by human 
taste. On the map no country is so thickly dot- 
ted with great townships and cities, and under 
the sun, no country makes up such a highly 
intei’esting prospect of green fields, orchards, 
and gardens, in a continuous succession. In 
this fair savanah man has had his abode from 
a remote antiquity, to reap rich harvests, and 
live amidst plenty. Here were the cities of 
thepre-Vedic Dasya races. Here rose the first 
cities of the Arya race. In the plains of the 
Doab, the rajahs of Hastinapoor, of Indi’a- 
prasthra, and of Kanouj, exhibited the high- 
est power and splendour of hindoo sovereignty. 
The rich districts watered by the Ganges and 
Jumna have always tempted the avarice of 
the foreign conqueror. Here was the I'esi- 
dence of the most famous hiudoo sages. 
From this birth-place of arts and civilization 
wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab 
is the battle-ground of the Pandoo agaiust the 
Kuru — of the Ghizn i vide and Ghorian against 
the hindoo; of the Mogul against the T&tan — 
of the Mahratta against the Mogul — and of 
the British against the Mahratta, where 
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many a spot is hallowed by tradition, and 
many a ruin is consecrated by history. In this 
Doab almost every inch of land is under the 
plough. From Allahabad to Sheeoabad there 
are four large cities, and villages at frequent 
intervals. A similar distance in Bengal is no 
doubt dotted with the same number of vil- 
lages but has not one town equal toFuttehpore, 
Cawnpore, or Mynporee. Here the rural 
population is more intelligent and “spirited 
than the same class in Bengal. The hum- 
blest Doabee lives upon better food, and 
covers his body, with more abundant cloth- 
ing than the humblest Bengalee. The cat- 
tle here are various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys and oxen are all made to assist 
man in his labours. The fondness of the 
Doabee women for coloured millinery evinces 
a more refind female taste, and to them may 
remotely be traced the impetus which is 
given to the various dye-manufactures of 
the country. The agricultural women of the 
Doab use ornaments of brass and bell-metal. 
The same class in Bengal is in the habit of 
wearing shell-ornaments, and a pair of Dacca 
shell-bracelets may sometimes cost the sum of 
two hundred and fifty rupees. One parti- 
cular ornament in general use amongst the 
Doabee women, of both the upper and the 
lower classes, is the teeka, which is in the 
shape of a tiny crescent made of gold, silver, 
or tinsel, according as the wearer is circum- 
stanced. It is fixed with an adhesive sub- 
stance on the forehead, just between the eye- 
brows. These teekas ai'e not a little prized 
and coveted by the Hindoos tani young men. 
They train bulbuls to execute little commis- 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes seizes and carries off the teeka from 
the foi’ehead of a woman, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, 
is flat and alluvial. The vast plain is unin- 
terrupted by a single eminence ; but the soil 
and climate differ in the same degree as does 
a Hindoos tani from a Bengalee. The tall and 
robust figui'e, the firm step, the stei'n eye, and 
the erect bearing of the manly Hindoostani. 
are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the 
oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindoo- 
stani cooly takes the load over the waist, and 
not upon the head. In Calcutta the Baboos 
do not know what it is to ride. In Hindoostan 
rural women perform journeys on horse-back 
and princesses discuss the merits of horseman- 
ship. The people of the Doab have for the most 
part well-formed features. The rude Jaut has a 
coarse mean physiognomy — Tod^s Rajasthan^ 
VoL i, History of the Panjab^ Vol, i, p. 23 
to 28 ; Tr. of Hind,, VoL i, p, 334 to 372 ; 
VoL ii, p, 18 ; The Indian Administration, 
by fir. G, Kec7ie, Tr, Hind,, VoL ii. 
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DOABA, a moist rich tract of land be- 
tween the Swat and Cabul rivers. See 
Khyber, p. 510. 

DOA-I-MASOORA, supplication for the 
remission of sins. 

DOA-I-QOONOOT, prayer of praise. 

DOB, Eno., Ethiop., Heb. A bear. 

DOBARA-AR’K, double distilled arrack. 

DO-BHASHA, Hind., Two languages : 
Do-bash or Do-bhashi, one who speaks two 
languages. — Wilson, 

DOBE, Hind. A brahman who has studied 
or who teaches two of the four Vedas, hence 
1 the term do, two and veda. A caste of brah- 
mans so termed, generally ignorant and low 
persons, and by profession boxers and wrest- 
lers. — Wilson, 

DOBINEA. See Acer. 

DOBLET, It. Dimity. 

DOBRA, a town in Manbhoom. 
DOBSOON-HOOR or the Salt Lake, is 
celebrated over all the west of Mongolia. It 
furnishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
Chinese empire. The Dobsoon-Noor is less 
a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The latter 
are of a faint white and friable between the 
fingers ; they are easily distinguishable from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with 
a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
is nearly ten miles in circumference, and here 
and there are yourtes inhabited by the Mon- 
gols, who are occupied with the salt trade ; 
they have also Ohinese partners, for Chinese 
take part in every kind of trade or industry. 
The manipulation to which the salt is sub- 
jected requires little labour or science. It 
consists of nothing more than picking up the 
pieces, laying them in heaps, and covering 
them with potter’s clay, and the salt suffi- 
ciently purifies itself. — Hue's Recollections 
of Journey, pp, 127-8. 

DOBUTEE-LUTA, Beng. Ipomoea pes- 
caprse. 

DOCHUTI, Hind. See Domala. 

DOCKET. This term has various mean- 
ings. In trade it is often applied to a short 
certificate, summary, or memorandum ; In 
Government correspondence it means the 
summaiy or prices on the back of a letter, 
in English Law it signifies a brief in writing. 
— Faulkner. 

DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along the 
greater part of the Eastern coast of the Pe- 
ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
digging a channel from the river sufficiently 
large to allow the vessel to be floated into it 
at high water : a dam is thrown across the 
channel and the earth being thrown iht(^ 
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the dock thus formed the vessel is Hoated up 
above the water mark. By draining oif the 
water the vessel is left high and dry imbed- 
ded in earth. This is removed to allow of 
access to the bottom of the vessel which is 
propped up by stones, it is usual also to place 
logs under the keel. A dry dock is thus 
formed about the vessel at a small expense. 
The I'epairs having been executed, it becomes 
necessary to lower the vessel down to that 
point when, the dam being removed and the 
water let in, she can be floated out. For this 
purpose cables are coiled under her and these 
coils filled in with earth, the earth under the 
vessel and logs which were placed under her 
keel I’emoved, the dock is dug out to its foi'- 
mer depth, the vessel is left suspended rest- 
ing on the coils, by uncoiling the cables 
gradually the vessel is let down and is then 
floated out. Ships of 400 tons are thus 
docked at Coringa. — Rohde^ M.S.S. 

DOCLEA, a genus of Crustacea, viz : — 

Boclea. ovis, 'Bdws. Indian seas. 

„ hybrids, Edm. Coromandel coast. 

„ muricata Edws, E. Indies. 

Pisa styx, Edva. Mauritius. 

Chorinus aries, Edwi, Coromandel. 

„ aculeata, Edm. Asiatic seas. 

„ dumerilii, Edios. Vanicoro. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of ex- 
change drawn on London having as collateral 
security the bill of lading and policy of in- 
surance on the goods, against a part of the 
estimated value of these the bill is drawn. — 
Simmond^s Dictionary, 

DODA, See Kelat, p. 493. 

DODA, Hind. Papaver somniferuin, also 
Pyrus Kiimaonensis, Gul doda, Mai doda, 
Hind. Leucas cephalotes. 

DODABETTA,' the highest point on the 
Neilgherry mountains in Southern India, in 
lat. ir 22' N., long. 76* 44' E., its height 
being 8,640 feet. It was made the site of an 
observatory, under the astronomer at Madras. 
A record of the meteorological observations 
was published at Madras in 1848. — Sykes, 
Schlagent, 

DODAH. See Suspension bridges. 
DODAH, Hind. The unopened cotton 
pod ; any round seed-vessel, as poppy head, 
DODAK, Hind. Eclypta erecta, also 
Sonchua oleraceus, Convolvulus pluricaulis 
and Audrachne telephioides, Bara dodak, 
Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. Kulfa dodak, 
Hind. Euphorbia helioscopia. 

DODAK, Hind., also dudal, milky, from 
dudh, milk. 

DODAL, Hind. Spiraea Lindleyaua. 
DOIJA MARRI. ’ See Kelat, Kahin. 
DODAjN, Hind. Sapindus detergens, 
(mitha) dodia, Hind. Aconitum. 


DODAR of Murree hills, Kaghan, 

Pyrus kumaouensis. 

DODDA BHAIRA, also Doddi. See 
Oriza sativa. 

DODDA GODDA, Can? A wood of 
Mysore. 

DODDERS, species of Cuscuta. In the 
Himalaya, in the Soane valley they cover 
even tall trees, with a golden web. — Hooker, 
Him, Jour., p, 38. 

DODDI BASHANAM, Tel. Sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 


DODECAHEDRAL GARNET, that 
beautiful variety called cinnamon-stone or 
essonite, was discovered by Dr. Benza, in the 
Neilgherries in the hypogene hornblende rock 
near the Seven Cairns Hill, where entire por- 
tions of the rock are formed almost exclusively 
of them. The essonite and hornblende are 
in large separate crystals, imbedded in a paste 
of compact felspar and hornblende ; the for- 
mer is very liable to disintegrate, leaving in 
falling out small cavities in the rock. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA, a genus of 
the Primulaceae ; ornamental plants, when in 
flower, colours, lilac, purple and white, grown 
in a light soil and cultivated by dividing the 
roots.— Riddell, 

DODHAN, Hind, of Panjab, Sapindus 
acuminatus, Wallich, Sapindus detergens, 
Eoxb., Royle. 

DODOH, Jav. In Java a posture of 
humility which inferiors assume when ap- 
proaching superiors. It is similar to the 
custom in Burmah, when the superior sits on 
his legs. 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA, DC, 


Sanatta. Hind. 
Aliar. „ 

Ban men dii of Ravi. 
Mendru of Beaz. 


Ghuraskfi of Trans-Indus, 
Veravena. ,, 

Shumshad. ,, 


A handsome small evergreen shrub, well 
suited for hedges, for which it is often used, 
and generally called ‘‘ bog myrtle.’* — Dr, 
J, L, Stewart, 


DODONEA VISCOSA, common on the 
Neilgherries ; wood clastic and useful for 
tool handles. — Mclvor. 

DODRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DODUGA, Tel ? A wood of the Northern 
Circars. 

DODUR, Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

DODWAR KIIATAI, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

DCELER, Dan. Dcal.c:.. 

DO-FASLI, Hind, Land giving two 
harvests in the year. 

DOFLA. Tribes occupying the hills form- 
ing the northern boundary of Assam. In one 
of their districts, that of the Char Doirnr or 
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Four Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs j 
are said to hold authority in the Dofla villages. 
See Dophia, India. — Latham, 

DOG. 

Kalb) Ab. Canis, Lat. 

Hound, Eng. Sag, Pees. 

Bitch, female Eng. Svan, Sans. 

Chien, Fb. Spa, „ 

Hund, Gb. Nai, Tam. 

Kuon, Kvtav Ge. Kuka, Tel. 

Kutta, Hind. 

Several authors have held the view that 
the dog is derived from the wolf, but the 
various kinds of dogs are commonly believed 
to have been derived from one extinct species. 
On the monuments of Egypt of date B. c. 
3,400 to B. c. 2,100, several varieties of dogs 
are represented, and on one Assyrian monu- 
ment of date B. c. 640, an enormous mastiff is 
figured, evidence of the fact of the long exist- 
ence of many varieties. A predilection for the 
society of man seems almost inherent in the dog, 
and when we trace back its history, as far as 
the refuse heaps of Denmark and the pile 
folks of the Swiss lakes or, what is still more 
suggestive, the representations on the Egyp- 
tian temples and tombs, the great fact is irre- 
sistible, that man and the dog have shared each 
others company for.possibly a longer period 
than any other creatures ; and whether the love 
at first was gradual or not, it has now, at least 
as far as the brute is concerned, become 
instinctive. Moreover, when we think of the 
vast periods embraced by the Egyptian monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the time it must have 
taken to develope even one variety from the 
feral stock, and note the fox-hound or turn- 
spit of 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, it may well 
be conceded that the dog, of all four-footed 
beasts, has a claim to our kindness and pro- 
tection. The Himalayan wild dog, when 
taken young, is easily tamed, and this rule 
would seem to hold good with the wild races 
of other countries, indeed although not gene- 
rally acknowledged, the wolf, jackal and hyena, 
get much attached to man, if carefully reared 
and treated with kindness. The semi-domes- 
ticated clogs in common with the wild species, 
have erect ears, and this would seem to become 
more ‘pronounced’ the nearer they assimilate 
to the latter. This circumstance has been 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, 
goats, <5fe;c., when left more or less to shift for 
themselves, as is apparent on the Himalayas 
and Alps. In natural history, Canis the dog 
takes the following position, 

Order Carnivora. 

Tribe, Plantigrada. 

Pwn, Ursidae, Beats. 

2 Gen, Ursus, 4 sp. 

„ Ailiira, 1 sp. 

Tribe, Semi- Plantigrada, 
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Fam, Melididse. 

5 Gen, Arctonyx, 1 sp. 

„ Melivora, 1 sp. 

„ Meles, 1 sp. 

„ Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Helictifi, 2 sp., H. naosebata ; 

and H. nepalensis. 

Fam. Mustelidse, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen, Martes, 2 sp. 

„ Mustela, 12 sp. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

„ Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe, Digitigrada, 

Fam, Felidse. 

1 Gen, Felis, 14 sp, 

Fam, Viverridse. 

Suh’Fam, Hyeninse, Hyaenas. 

1 Gen, Hyena, 1 sp, 

Suh-Fam, Viverrinae Civets. 

7 Gen, 31 sp., viz. 

„ Viverra, 5 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

„ Parodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Paguma, 1 sp, 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

„ Herpestes, 12 sp. 

„ Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canidae, Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sp., viz. 

„ Canis, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. 

Amongst the hindoos of India .and the In- 
dian mahomedans, the dog is regarded as an 
unclean animal. With the Cree, Ojebway, 
Swampy and Sioux, the dog is supposed to be 
the most acceptable sacrifice to the offended 
deities, five dogs being the common number for 
a propitiatory offering. The unclaimed dogs 
of Bombay, of Egypt, Mecca and Constanti- 
nople, ai'e a sad nuisance, in Bombay being 
protected and fed, but not housed, by the 
Parsee inhabitants, as well as by Hindoos. An 
expiring Parsee requires the presence of a dog, 
in furtherance of his departing soul, and, 
after the Sug-did or dog-look, the exposed 
body is speedily consigned to a banquet of the 
vultures. In Rangoon hundreds of Pariah dogs 
infest the town, chasing and tearing to pieces 
goats, &c., by day, and howling to their hearts 
content the live long night ? the greatest num- 
ber of dogs are found near the Kyoungs. 
The greyhound of Bamian is fleet. It has 
long shaggy hair on the legs and body. The 
dog, which is known in Bengal by the name 
of the Nepaul dog, is, properly speaking, 
a native of the upper and lower Thibets, 
whence it is usually brought to Nepaul. 
It is a fierce and surly creature, about 
the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckoned 
to be a good watch-dog, and never to sleep 
at night* Another animal to be found > in 
the Nepaul hills worthy of description is 
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the Dhole or wild-dog. These aaimals are ner ; they are generally chained during the 
found in packs varying from fifty to two day, otherwise it would be dangerous to ap- 
hundred, and the havoc committed by them proach a village. The fieece, especially of the 
among the flocks of sheep and hill cattle is young ones, is almost equal to shawlwool. Dogs 
incredible. Their destruction of deer also is are found domesticated, particularly to the 
immense, and their mode of hunting may be northward, and the breed of Biselmr is noted 
worthy of mention. In size the wild-dog for its size and hardihood.^ The finest 
is little larger than the common jackal of dogs of ' this breed bear a considerable resem- 
India, but longer in the body and possessing blance to a mastifi*, but retain a good deal 
much greater power, with a very formidable of the cur. Their colour in general is black 
set of jaws : colour, a rich reddish-brown, and white, with a little red occasionally ; 
with scenting qualities of the highest order, their hair is long and thick, and the tail long 
Soon after nightfall the pack assemble at a and bushy, curling up behind : their head is 
given cry, when they disperse in threes and somewhat long and pointed, like the common 
fours in search of game. The first party that shepherd’s dog. They are often very fierce, 
hit off the trail, open, when the whole pack and sometimes attain a considerable size, but 
rush to them, and when all are assembled are seldom so large as a full sized mastiff. 
fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer These animals are furnished with a down 
soon become alarmed and double, when the under their long shaggy hair, which is as fine 
pack immediately tell off in parties, each one and soft as shawl w-ool ; this comes off easily 
rushing to the different passes for which deer in warm weather, and is regularly shed with 
are known to make, and on the deer attempt- the hair. Every animal is similarly furnish- 
ing to pass either, it is immediately seized by ed in this cold country. The natives use 
the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, and these as sheep-dogs, in the same way as 
the whole pack then rush in and the deer is those of other countries, and also for hunt- 
at once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, ing all sorts of game, even birds which they 
and in the same way destroyed, and this tire out in flying ; and some were valued 
species of hunting is continued according to at a very high price. From a genealogical 
the size of pack, till all their appetities are table in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it ap- 
appeased, when they retire to their almost pears that the common Turkish dog is the 
inaccessible fastnesses in the rocks, and re- parent stock of most others known in Europe, 
main for three or four days, until hunger — DarwirCs Variation of Animals and 
again drives them forth on another excursion. Plants; JerdorCs Mammalia, Eng, Cyc, ; 
From their destructive qualities, the wild- Hind, River Exploring Expedition ; SwitEs 
dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month Nepaul ; Jour. Asia, Sod, of Ebti., Nov. 
in the same locality, having in that time 1856, p. 440; Captain Gerardos Account ; 
effectually scared away all the deer for miles Fraser* s Himalaya, Mountains, p, o54 ; J2o- 
round. Captain Smith never knew them to binso7i*s Travels, Vol. ii,p. 356. 
attack man, and even when sevei’ely wounded DOG-ANA E-UKAT. Vide Eukat. 

they will only snap after the manner of a DOGAE, a tribe in the N. W. of India, 

wounded jackal. When deer are not pro- predatory and pastoi'al, following mahomediin- 
curable, they will attack even bears. Mr. ism but claiming to be Chohau raj poots. The 
Arthur Grote, C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic other converted Chohan, however, believe 
Society from Chaibasa, Central India, the skins them to have been Jat and Gujai'. The raja 
and skeletons of a mature female, and male of Kashmir is a Dogar. In the 18th century 
half-grown, of the ordinary wild-dog so called, they occupied a considerable tract on the banks 
•of this country. These animals are speci- of the Sutlej and made themselves formida- 
fically identical with a particularly fine living ble to the mahomedaii government of Delhi, 
adult male sent down from Upper Assam ; Members of them rose to power as feudatories 
and this appears to be the ordinary species of Eanjit Singh, and on the fall of that chief 
alike of the Himalaya and of Central and S. were acknowledged by the British as rajahs 
India, Canis Dukhunensis, Sykes and C. Pri-r of Jamu and Kashmere. The name is also 
msBvus, Hodgson ; and a Malayan specimen pronounced Dogra in the dialects in the Pan- 
in that museum, which is supposed to be C. jab lulls. 

sumatrensis, Hardwicke, differed only in the DOGBANES, the Apocynacem, are trees 
condderably deeper tint of its rufous colouring, and shrubs, of which the oleander is a con- 
The dogs of Kanawar are of a large fero- spicuous example. But some are herbaceous, 
cions rtesed, resemUmg wild beasts in their as in the case of the Vinca, or Peid winkle, a 
nature ; they are coveted with black wool, climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
and are i?ery averse^ to strangers, whom they Nerium piscidiura of Eoxhurgh, is common in 
often bite and tear m a most shocking man- the Khassya or Silhet Mountains, and there 
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called Echalat It is an extensive perennial 
climber. Its bark contains a large quantity of 
fibre, which the natives use for the same pur- 
poses as hemp. Dr, Roxburgh, in steeping some 
of the young shoots in a fish-pond, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the bark and to clean 
the fibres, found that many, if not all the 
fishes, were killed. Hence the specific name 
which he applied. Dr. Wight formed the 
plant into a new genus, Echaltum , — FL Ind,^ 
VoL ii, p, 7. 

DO<^GALI KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
polygamus. — Linn* Moxb, 

DOGHAN. See Kaffir. 

DOGRA also written Dogur, a ti'ibe scat- 
tered over various tracts of the North-west 
of Hindoostan. There are a few in Hansi, 
Sonam and Ferozepoor, which latter place, 
together with a considerable tract along 
the bank of the Sutlej, they held for a long 
time during the last century in almost un- 
disputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They 
are mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chouhans ; but the Cairn Khanee 
and other converted Chouhans of those parts 
will not acknowledge the fraternity, asserting 
that Dogurs were nothing but Jats and 
Goojurs. This appears to be the case, 
notwithstanding all their emphatic negations. 
Dogurs are held in no consideration by their 
neighbours, but in former times they were 
much dreaded on account of their pre- 
datory habits, which a civilized neighbour- 
hood and a strong Government compel them 
now unwillingly to relinquish. Their personal 
appearance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, and are generally remark- 
able for having large aquiline noses . — Elliotts 
Supp* Gloss* 

DOGS MUSTARD, Eng. Cleome viscosa. 

DOG-SKIN. See Leather. 

DOGS TONGUE FUSE, is shaped like 
the sole ; it attaches itself to the bottoms of 
boats, and makes a sonorous noise, which is 
more musical when several are stuck to the 
same plank and act in concert. — Bowring^s 
Siam,, VoL i, p. 11. 

DOG-WOOD, Eng. Cornus macrophylla, 
Wall 

DOH, a name in Java for the horsehair 
like fibre of the Ejoo or Gomuti palm, 
the Ai’enga saccharifera, Labill. — Svnmond* 

DOH ADA, a term which usually signifies 
the desii'e or longing of a pregnant woman, 
to which the hiudoos attach equal importance 
as did the nations of Europe, p. 206. 

DOH AGUN. Amongst the hindoos Soha- 
gun, is a woman who becomes sati previous 
to her lord's death. Dohagun, one who fol- 
lows him after death. 
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DO-HARTHA. A well with two wheels. 
See Do-mala. 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DOING NUK. A hill race, in Aracan 
on the upper waters of the Mayu river. They 
are budd’hists, their language is a corrupt 
Bengalee and they call themselves Kheim 
banago. 

DOIFHORYA, Mar. The name of a class 
of hindoo mendicants who knock their heads 
against stones to enforce compliance with their 
demands ; hence any importunate petitioner. 

DOIT Y A, Sans. The sons of Ditee. 

DOITYARI, Sans. From doitya, a giant, 
and aree, an enemy. 

DOITYA-GOOROO, Sans. From doitya, 
a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 

DOIVUGNU, Sans. From doivu, fate 
and gna, to know. 

DO J ORA. A river of Bareilly. 

DOK, Jav. Gomuto, Malay. Arenga 
saccharifera. 

DOKA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard red timbei\ Cal. Cat. Ex. 

DOKE-KA-DET, Buem. Connarus mono- 
carpus. Linn. 

DOKESWA. Hind. Elettaria cardamo- 
mum medium. — Wh. and Maton. 

DOKHMA, or Tower of Silence, the place 
of sepulture for the dead of the Parsees, also 
said to be the name applied to the fire temples 
of the ancient fire woi'shippers overhanging 
the Caspian sea. 

DOKHN. Arab. Setaria Italica. 

DOKHTAR, Pees. A daughter ; it is pro- 
nounced much the same as that word is in 
Scotland. It is from the Sanscint Duhitri, 
one who milks the cow, a milk maid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 feet high. They pray with feet 
in the air and their head on the ground, 
and eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOKRA, a low caste of Singhbum, 

DOKUN, Arab. Setaria Italica. 

DOL, in Bengal a social section of high 
caste hindoos, each presided over by Dolapatti, 
who sumnaons the section together on marriage 
and death festivals. 

DOL inPersian, also Dol Dolab and Dolaba, 
a revolving wheel of buckets for drawing 
water, usually called a Persian wheel, and 
such as is used in dredging machines : in Oor- 
doo, Dol is written either with the Persian or 
Hindee D . — Elliot 

DOLA in Yemen is a government officer 
much such another as a Pachai in Turkey, 
only acting upon a narrower .stage.; — 
NiehurKs Travels, Vol. ii, p. 85. 
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DOLICHOS SINENSIS. 


BOLA. Bier. Dola Runka, the war bier. 
Bola-Yatra, — Tod'sEojasiharty VoL i, p. 600. 

BOLAI. See Kelat, p. 492. 

DOLDRUMS, a term given by seamen to 
the zone or girdle of the equatorial calms, 
lying between the N. R. and S. W. trade 
winds. Here long calms alternate with dread- 
ful storms. Besides being a region of calms 
and baffling winds, it is a region noted for its 
rains and clouds which make it one of the most 
oppressive and disagreeable places at sea. The 
ships from Europe for India and Australia 
have to cross it. They are often baffled in it 
for two or three weeks ; then the children 
and the passengers who are of delicate health 
suffer most. It is a frightful grave-yard on 
the way-side to those eastern lands.-rMfltw^y^ 
Physical Geography^ p, 175. 

DOLI, grounds and houses, established by 
hindoo religious bodies in towns. 

DOLICHOS, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Fabaceae, or the beau 
tribe ; about 32 species of Dolichos are known. 
Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the Takuri- 
kulay of Bengal ; several varieties of D. 
sinensis are cultivated, and D. uniflorus, the 
common horse gram plant is grown in many 
parts of India. Dolichos Pilosus, with downy 
leaves and pods, abounds in some sections of 
Tenasserim. In Japan a kind of butter, called 
mijo, is obtained from a species of the dolichos 
bean (Dolichos soja). — Simmondsy Mason. 

DOLICHOS ALBUS, Low\ Syn, of 
Lablab vulgaris. — SavL 

DOLICHOS ARBOREA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

- DOLICHOS BENGALENSIS, Jacq. 

Syn. of Lablab vulgaris. — Savi, 

DOLICHOS BIFLORUS, Roxh. Syn. 
Dolichos uniflorus. — Lam. 

DOLICHOS BULBOSUS, Rumph. Syn. 
of Pachyrhizus bulbosus. 

DOLICHOS CATIANY, Roxb. 

D. sinensis va/r, orthocarpus. 

BuUar Hind. 

Masendi, Haleal. 

Lasunda, Sans. 

Lee Mae, Singh. 

Caramani Tam. 

Dantu pesalu, Tel. 

Bobra bobarlu, ,, 

A valuable pulse, pdzed in India, it is cul- 
tivated in Portugal . — Ainslicy p. 237. 

. DOLICHOS CILIATUS, W. ^ A. Syn., 
D, prostratus, Rpxb. It is the Kanchi or 
hedge Chukuda kaia, Tel. 

DOLICHOS GULTRATUS, Thunb. Syn. 
of Lafakb cultratUs.-r-DC. 

DOLICHOS CUSPIDATUS, Graham, 
Wall. Syn. of Lablab vulgaris.^ — Savi. < 


jDuruuu, 

Tadagnnny, 

Can. 

Kurson pyroo, 


Lobeh, 

Duk. 

Small fruited dolichos. Eng 

Bed Gram 


Chora, 

Lobeah 

Guz. 

Hind. 


DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS, Lour. Syn, 
of Canavalia gladiata. — DC. 

DOLICHOS FAB^FORMIS, DHer. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS LABLAB, Linn. Syn* of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS, Roxb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus. — DC. 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS, Roxb. Syn. 
of Mucuna prurita. — Hook. 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES, Lam. Syn. 
of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS PURPDREUS, Jacq. Syn. 
of Lablab vulgaris.— 

DOLICHOS FALCATUS, Klein, Roxb. 

Ita munge tige, Tel. \ Verri ulva, Tel. 

Root tuberous, common in hedges, thickets, 
&c., where the soil is rich and moist. Flowers 
during the cold season. The tuberous roots 
are cut by the natives into the form of beads, 
and strung and worn round the neck to cure 
purging in children. — Roxb. FI. hid., VoL 
iii, p. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, Jacq., Roxb. 
Syn. of Canavalia gladiata, D. Cand, Roxb., 
W.^ A. 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS, Willd. Syn. 
of Mucuna gigantea. — DC. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS,^!)^*^. 

Glycine viscosa, Roth. | Rhynchosia viscoea, DC. 

Shim-batrajee, Beng. Karukandi, Tel. 

Erra ohikkudu, Tel. Nugu chikkadu, ,, 

Karu chikkadu, ,, 

Grows all over India and has largish yellow 
flowers differs but little from D. tomentosa. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS, Xmw. 

a ©ccremocarpus. y orthocarpus, 

oaleucospermus. 77 melanospermus. 

phcBospermus. 


Barbuti, Beng. 

Chowlee, Duk. 

Ollseah, Egtpt. 

Chinese dolichos, Eng. 
Asparagus beans. ,, 
Lobia, Hind. Pees. 
Paru, MaleaL. 

Chota Harwanh, Panjab. 
Bawangan, Simla. 


Raongi, Kangra. 

Rawan, Jalander. 
Ohaunro, Sind. 
Waudunxmae, Singh. 

I Karamani, Tam. 

Bobbarlu ; Ala-chandala ; 
Alsanda ; Karamanulu ; 
Konda alachandlu the 
wild var* 


The varieties of this commonly cultivated 
species have white, brown and black seeds. 
The variety ortbocarpus is the 1). tranque- 
baricus of Jacquemont, D. catjang of Rox- 
burgh. This bean is sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and eaten as French beans : the 
bean itself is small. And those with white 
seeds are esteemed the best. 


Per cent. 

Moisture 12*44 

Nitrogenous matter. 24 '00 
Starchy matter 59*02 


Per cent. 
Fatty or oily matter 1*41 
Mineral constituents 
(ash) .....3*13 
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DOLMEN. 


DOLICHOS SOJA. See Doliclios. 
DOLiCHOS SPH^ROSPERMUS. See 
Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS, K(zn. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi, 

DOLICHOS STIPULACEUS, Lam. 
Syn. Phaseolus trilobus. — Ait. 

DOLICHOS TETRAOONOLOBUS.See 
Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS TETRASPERMUS, Wxlld, 
Syn. of Lablab vulgaris — ^ari. 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS, L. 

D sinensis xar orthocarpus. 

Lobeh ke phalli, Duk. I Pyfcangkai, Tam. 
Rajamasha, Sans. | Pesala kaia, Tel. 

This is a long, slender, pleasant tasted le- 
gume, not unlike our French bean both in 
appearance and natural qualities. There is a 
larger variety of it called in Tamool, Perum- 
pytunkai ; in Dukhani, Suffaid Lobeh ka 
phalli ; in Telugu, DantooPesala-kaia, and in 
Sanscrit, Sveta Rajamasha. — Ainslie, p. 244. 

DOLICHOS TRILOBUS, DC., Burm. 
Syn. of Phaseolus trilobus. — AiL 
DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, W. ^ A., 

D. biflorus, Hoxh. 

Roiong ; rawan, Bbas. Knlthi, Make. 

Kultho kulle ; itulti, Ben. Muthera ; Maediri, Mal. 
Hurali, Can. Bar at ; botang ; guar, Pan- 

Kalatt : Kulat, Chenab. jab. 

Kultie, Duk. Kolutha Culutu, Sans. 

Madras gram j Gram ; Kult, Kelt, Eavi, Sutlej. 

Horse gram, Eng. G-agli, Sutlej. 

Kulti, Guz. Kollu, Tam. 

Kulti, Hind. Ulavallu, Ulava, Tel. 

It is used in Southern India for cattle and 
is the common food for horses in the southern 
part of die peninsula. It is a very pleasant 
tasted pulse, and is used by the lower classes as 
an article of diet in curries. It is grown in 
fields after the rains. When given to horses it 
must first be boiled ; they soon become veiy 
fond of it, and keep in as good condition as 
upon any other grain. —'Ainslie, p. 238. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture 11*30 11*50 Fatty or oily 

Nitrogenous matter 0*87 0*76 

matter 23*47 23*03 Mineral con- 

Starchy stituents 

matter 61*20 61*85 (ash) 3*34 2*86 

Total...l00*00 100*00 
it is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7,001) feet or more in the Himalaya and is 
largely grown in the peninsula of India. 

Its Oil 

Moneela gram oil, Eng. 1 Yarcadalai yennai, Tam. 
Varoosanigaloo nuna, Tel. j 

is a pale yellow clear oil. — Drs. Roxburgh, 
Voigt^ J, L. Stewart. 

DOLICHOS VIROSA, Roxb., Rheede. 
Syn. of Canavalia virosa, W. <§* A* 

DOLL OR PIGEON PEA. Cajanus in- 
dicus. 


DOLLA KORAWA. See India. 

DOLLAR, a coin current in the United 
States of America, parts of South America, 
China, and some of the Continental States of 
Europe. It is usually the largest silver coin 
of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents., and is valued at 4^. 2d. 
There are Sicilian, Austrian and Spanish 
dollars, which are estimated according to 
their weights and fineness. — Simmond^s Diet. 

DOLLY, a river of Sylhet. 

DOLMEN, a table stone used by ancient 
races, as a monument for the dead. 

Cromlech, is a word applied by the British 
to widely different structures. Its true mean- 
ing is a circle of upright stones, like the 
“hurlers” and “nine maidens” in Cornwall. 
The cromlech of the British antiquarian is 
the same as the Welsh and English “ quoit,” 
such as Arthur’s quoit or coetan, near 
Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in 
Somersetshre, the Kitts-Koty or quoit, near 
Maidstone and the Coit-y-cnroc in Guernsey 
all of them circles of upright stones. Profes- 
sor Sven Nilsson (On the St07ie Age, p. 169,) 
defines' the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian dos 
and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of one 
large block of stone supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, several of these 
dorsar being sometimes enclosed in circles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lukis, 
we cannot be far wrong in assigning the 
word cromlech to all elaborate megalithic 
structures of one or more chambers, in which 
category the passage graves may b^ included. 
The Dolmen (Dol a table, moen a stone), is, 
as its name implies, of different structui'e. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French Grot- 
tes aux Fe^s, the fairy’s grotto, as well as 
the Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the 
Swedes, the jettestuer or chambered tumuli of 
the Danes and the German Hunenbetten. 
In China, the chambered tumuli associated 
with megalithic avenues have attained their 
greatest development. The great tomb (the 
Ling or resting place of Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty) thirty miles from Pekin, consists of 
an enormous mound or earth barrow covered 
with trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile 
in circumference. In the centre of the mound 
is a stone chamber containing the scarce- 
phagns in which is the corpse. This chamber 
or vault is approached by an arched tunnel, 
the entrance to which is bricked up. This 
entrance is approached by a paved causeway 
passing through numerous arches, galleries. 
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DOM. 


DOMBA OP. DOMBAPv. 


courts and halls of sacrifice, and through a 
long avenue of collossal marble figures sixteen 
pairs of wolves, kelins, lions, horses, camels, 
elephants, and twelve pairs of warriors, priests 
and civil officers. 

DOLOMIEA MACROCEPHALA, DC. 

Dhup, Dlinpa, Panjab, I The Root. 

Gugal, Sutlej, \ Pokhar-mul, Pan jab. 

ISTot uncommon from the Sutlej up to the 
Indus, at from 10,500 to 13,000 feet, often 
growing on the crests of ridges. The odor- 
ous root is locally used as incense offered at 
shrines and to I’ajas, and the flowers also are 
placed in temples on the Sutlej. — Dr. J, L 
StewarL 

DOLOMITE, a magnesian lime-stone, 
used for building and for lithographic stones. 

DOLPHIN. This name is applied by 
southern-going sailors to two fishes, one 
the brilliant Coryphiena hippuris Linn., the 
Dorado or Dolphin proper, of a brilliant blue 
or purple, the other the Delphi niis or Porpess. 
Naturalists recognise about thirty species. — 
Bmnet, p. 21. 

DOLPHINUS PLUAIBEUS, Cav. Syn, 
of Steno Malayanus. 

DOLPHIN VENTRE Roux of Paris 
Museum. Steno Malayanus. : 

DOLA, Sans. From dool, to swing. j 

DOM or HALT, a low caste in northern 
India, employed as makers of ropes, fans, 
baskets and mats. In Oudh, the Dorn, is a 
sweeper, caiTies away the dead ; is often a 
musician and his wife the Domini an actress 
who performs in the private apartments of 
women , In Kumaon in N orth-western India, 
engaged in basket making and wicker work. 
They have dark almost black skins and crisp 
curly hair. The Dom of Kumaon, is dwelling 
amongst the general population in the north 
of India, under the Himalaya and in the 
Xumaon Hills. The Dom were once a con- 
siderable tribe and are still a numerous helot 
section of the population being in fact the 
only inferior class and ordinary laborer as 
well as artizaus. The Dom are very black 
with curly hair and altogether aboriginal 
in appearance. The Dom or Domar in the 
labor market of northern India take the place 
of the Mang of the south of India. Dora, of 
northern India are rope, fan, basket and mat- 
makers. In Oudh and Bengal the Dom are 
sweepers, and carry dead bodies. The Dom 
are dso musicians. The Mirasi Dom are 
mahomedans and called Mir and Mirasi. 
They seem to be one of the aboriginal tribes 
of India. Tradition fixes their residence to 
the North of the Gogra, touching the Bhur 
on the East, in the vicinity of the Rohini. 
Several old forts testify to their former im- 
portance, and still retain the names of their 


founders, as for iiistanceDomdiah and Domuxi- 
gurh. Ramgurh and Siihunkote on tlje 
Rohini are also Dom forts. Buchanan coxj- 
sidei's that the Dom are the same as the Doxn 
Kutur (Domtikar). He also conceives ths.t 
the Dom expelled the Tharoo and were aftex- 
warcls expelled by the Bhur : There ax-e 
sevaral Dom or Domra scattered over tHe 
Western Districts of Oudh and in Bundlecurxd 
and Sangor, who are engaged in the meuijal 
occupations of making ropes, fans, mats, and 
such like articles. In Oudh the term Dom is 
applied to sweepers as the Bhungee and 
( Jhookra are elsewhere. Dom is also the iiaroe 
of a tribe of mahomedans descended froan 
Bhat. They are perhaps more generally kiiow'n 
by the name of Meerasi and Puk’hawuj^. 
The name of Meerasi is abbreviated in-t-o 
Meer : and thus the Meer of the Kala Nud- 
dee, after whom Meerapoor is called, havhxg 
assumed this distinguished title, are h’equeii t- 
ly able to conceal the truth of their beiixg 
really descended from the Meerasi Soorklj, 
In the great belt of forest land interveniag 
between the mountains and the plains ax^e 
tribes whose characters are scarcely yet 
known. One of these the black curly haired 
Dom of the North-west provinces are gene- 
rally regarded as a remnant of the origin sal 
stock which the intruding Arians displaced, 
the huts of the Dom or Hali being on a lo'^v 
range. The Dom are hereditary bondsmen 
to the Rajpoots. They arc supposed to bo 
the same as the Dom of the Santal Hills, aixd 
the Dumi still a well defined tribe in Sub- 
Himalayan Nepal. Besides the Dom of 
Gurhwal, in the North-west proviaces, thei'o 
are wandering and wild tribes, named Bhur, 
Damak, Kanjar, Pasi Kumboh, Nat Saussec, 
Gond and the Tharoo in the Terai — the Pasi 
also occurring in Oudh. — Wilson; Lathai)^ ; 
Campbell, pp, 16-125, Buchanan, JEaste^^n 
India, Elliott Supplement, 

DO-MALA, Hind. A large well, furnished 
with a double '‘harth” or Persian wheel, 

DOMANG, a low caste race in Kunawax*, 
the same as the Dom of Kumaon. 

DO -MAT, Hind. Soil, part day an <1 
part sand, hence the name, ** two earthsg,” 
do-mat. 

DOMBA, OR DOMBARjiTa?*?!. also domaT. 

Dommara, Tel. | Dombajfi, Mae. 

A tumbler, a rope dancer, a juggler, pro- 
bably a vernacular modification of Dom. Tike 
Domar, are also known in the south of 
India as the Kollati or Khelati. The youn g 
women are models of physical strength, they 
are not restrained from intercourse for 
They are in small clans in the centre and 
south of the peninsula of India. 
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DOMBA GASS, Singh. Caiophyiium 
iuophyilum. — Linn. 

DOMBAKEENA, Singh. Calophyllum 
moonii. — Wight. 

DOMBA OIL, a fragrant fixed oil obtained 
in India from the seeds of the Alexandrian 
iaurel, Calyophylium inophyilum. It is used 
for burning and for medicinal purposes. — 
Simmond^s Dictioiiary. 

DOMBE, Singh. Calophyllum inophyilum, 
Lmn. A soft, course, open-grained, light 
Ceylon wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty, curled pattern ; 
perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events 
in its native country. — Ex. p. 1851. 

DOMBERA. See Rhodia. 

DOMBEYA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sterculiacese, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the isles of France, 
Bourbon and Madagascar. The name Dom- 
beya was also applied to the plant now called 
Araucaria excelsa. The bark of D. Spec- 
tab ilis is made into ropes in Madagascar. — 
Eng. Cyc., p. 385,. Roxb.^ Voigt. 

DOMBEYA ANGULATA, Cav. Syn | 
D. tilisefolia, Roxb., is a shrub, native of Bour- 
bon, with rose coloured flowers like those of the 
common oleander, leaves cordate, acuminate, 
and serrate ; old ones three or flve-angled ; 
flowers in corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. — 
Roxb., Riddell, Voigt. 

DOMBEYA EXCELSA, Lam. Syn. of 
Araucaria excelsa, R. JBr. 

DOMBEYA PALMATA, Cav. A shrub ; 
leaves palmate, resembling the common castor 
oil plant ; flowers, in large terminal corymbs, 
rose coloured, appear in September and Octo- 
ber. — Riddell. 

DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA, a small tree 
with rose coloiu'ed flowers. — Riddell. 

DOMEA. See Tonking. * 

DOMESTIC CAT, E7id. Fells catus. See 
Felis. 

DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which 
the weft is of wool, the warp of cotton. — 
Eaulk7ie7\ 

DOMINOS, a group of several islands 
moderately elevated near Lingin in lat. 0“ 2' 
to 0' 1 0" S. — Horsburgk. 

DOMNEEAN, Hind. Female musicians. 

DOMOLO, Jav. Wormwood. 

DOMOOTEE, Beng. Hydrocera triflora. 

DOMTIKAB, Hind. A division of Sar- 
waria bi’ahmans. 

DON. D., a botanist, author of the Pro- 
droinus Flora and Nepaulensis. 

DON or clod-crusher is drawn with two 
bullocks ; the driver stan ds on the implement 
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when working it. The " Ivooloo’ is used 
after the clod-crusher for levelling the ground. 
With the scarifler removed, it is used for 
covering is the seed after it is drilled in. 
The Koree, or drill used in rice cultivation. 

DONA, Sans. Wormwood. Artemisia 
Indica. A. elegscns, also Daphne oleoides. 

DONA, a leaf so folded up as to hold any- 
thing. 

DON ABE W, a town in Pegu, taken 2nd 
April 1825. 

DONACl A, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DONAXARUNDASTRUM, Lowr.Syn. 
of Maranta dichotoma — Wall. 

DON DA. Tel., also Bimbika. Tel., 
Coccinea indica. — W. a7id A., also Momordi- 
ca monodelpha. — Roxb., Rheede. 

DONDA KURA, Tel. Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most southern point 
in Ceylon, is in lat, 5° 55' N., long 80^ 37' 
E. — E[o7'sburgh. 

DONDU, Hind. Tubes of the corolla of 
the Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

DONG. SeeYak- 

DONGAR-KOLI, Mar. A lawless tribe 
inhabitingjthe hilly country. See Coolee. 

DONGI-DONGI, of Maccassar. Euche- 
uma spiuosa, Plocaria Candida, Nees ; the Agar 
Agar of commerce. 

DONI. A vessel used in the coasting trade 
of Coromandel, from which they often carry 
cargoes to Ceylon and the Gulph of Manaar. 
The Doni, of the Coromandel coast is a huge 
vessel of the ark-like form, about seventy 
feet long, twenty feet broad, and twelve feet 
deep ; with a flat bottom or keel part, which 
at tlie broadest place is seven feet ; and at 
the fore and after parts of the vessel it breaks 
into ten inches, which is the siding of the stem 
and stern-post. The fore and after bodies are 
similar in form midships. Their light draught 
of water is about four feet and when loaded, 
about nine feet. These rude unshapely vessels 
trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of Ceylon ; and many of them to the Gulf 
of Manaar, as the water is shoal between 
Ceylon and the southern part of the con- 
tinent. They have only one mast, with a long- 
sail ; and are navigated from land to lanu. 
and coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONKEY, the ass, the giul’lia of tlu; 
Urdu speaking races of India. GiUllie-ka-hal. 
Hind, literally a “ Donkey’s ])lough.” Before 
the British domination in India, it was not 
uncommon to yoke donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supreme contempt for 
tlie vanquished enemy. The furrows thus 
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DONKIA. 

raised were levelled by the Loheki-mye, or 
iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. I. 16.) 

* * Exitio gravi 

Stravere, et altis urbibus tdtimsB 
Sbetere causae, cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has been 
in especial favor with eastern nations, and was 
practised by Jenghis Khan and Timoor with 
unrelenting severity. Hence tlie common ex- 
pression “ I shall sow barley where you now 
stand” as in the vaunt of the bandit minstrel 
Kurroglow, at p. 138 of “ Popular Poetry of 
Persia.” Gudhe-par-charbana, literally to 
seat upon a jackass, is a punishment more 
commonly known by the Arabic word Tush- 
heer, publication, celebration ; which is 
rendered by Golius, “ Per urbem duci jussit 
son tern in exemplum ; fere asino aut camelo 
impositum.” — Elliot's Supp. Qloss. 

DONKIA, a pass in Sikkim, in lat. 27° 
56', long. 88° 48'. The crest, is 18, 466 ft. 
above the sea : Tibet is visible from its summit. 
Dr. J. D. Hooker’s sketch of the grand but 
most desolate panorama beheld by him from 
the summit of the Doukia Pass ought to be 
familiar to all readers ; and he elsewhere re- 
marks that no village or house is seen 
throughout the extensive area over which the 
eye roams from Bhomtso, and the general 
character of the desolate landscape was simi- ^ 
lar to that seen from the Donkia Pass. The 
kiang grazing with its foal on the slop- 
ing downs, the hare bounding over the 
stony soil, the antelope, the Tchiru and 
also the Goa^ Procapra picticaudata of 
Hodgson, scouring the sandy flats, and the 
fox stealing along to his burrow', desert 
and Tartarian types of tlie animal creation. 
The shrill whistle of the marmot alone 
breaks the silence of the scene, recalling 
the snows of Lapland to the mind ; while 
the kite and raven wheel through the air, 
with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- 
tion possessed the same power of resistance 
that it does at the level of the sea. Still 
higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped 
trains of wild geese cleave the air, shooting 
over the glacier-crowned top of Kinchinjhow, 
and winging their flight in one day, perhaps, 
from the Yaru to the Ganges, over 500 miles 
of space, and through 22,000 feet of elevation : 
one plant alone, a yellow lichen {Borrei'a) is 
found„at this height, and that only as a visitor 
for, Tartar-like, it migrates over the Joftj 
slope and ridges, blown about by the violent 
winds. He found a small beetle at the very 
top, probably blown up also ; for it was a 
flower-feeder, and seemed benumbed with i 
cold. I 
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JDOOAK. 

DONTARI KOOHTA, Uria. Mimosa 
rubicundis. 

DON WAR, a tribe of culti%^ators in Goruck- 
pur, Ghazipur and Azimgurh, supposed to 
be brahmins, or Bhuinhar. They call them- 
selves Rajpoots. We find zemindars of this 
mixed Raj poot-Brahrain tribe in the Perguu- 
nah of Sidhooa Jobna in Goruckpur. They 
w'ere strong enough at one time to establish 
a principality on the Kosi in western Tirhoot 
and there are several monuments still exist- 
ing in that neighbourhood which attest the 
power of the Don war Raja, Kurna Dee. 

DOOAR, from Dwar, Hindi, a gate or 
entrance, a term applied to the mountain 
passes leading from the plain at the foot of 
the Himalayas, into Bhotan, also to the 
rich and fertile level tract itself. The Dooars 
are occupied by an Indian race. They are 
18 in number : their breadth varies from ten 
to twenty miles and their extreme length 220. 
They are in a narrow tract extending along the 
foot of the lower range of the Himalaya, and 
very unhealthy and are inhabited by a tribe 
called the Mechi. The new boundary on 
Bliootan along the West Dooars district com- 
mences from the confluence of the Jetee 
Nuddee with the Dechee or Juldoka river. 
It runs along the foot of the hills to the 
Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee, up to which 
point 37 platforms mark the boundary. The 
boundary along the Buxa Hills commences 
from platform No. 37. From No. 37 to 38, 
the boundary runs along the northern bank 
of Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee called the 
Western branch of the Deeraah Nuddee, 
From No. 38, along Geclieejo Pass to No. 39, 
Gecheejo Hill on the Sinchula Range. From 
thence on the crest of the Sinchula Range to 
No. 41, Jyntee Hill. From No, 41, along 
the slope of the hill and Jyntcechoo Nullah, 
known as the eastern branch of the Jangtee 
Nuddee, to No. 42, on the Jaugtee Nuddee 
where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No- 
42 to 47, the boundaiy again runs along the 
foot of the hills to the Thingchoo or Rydak 
river. For a distance of 86^ miles, forty- 
seven marks for platforms have been erected. 
The West Dooars include the tract of country 
at the base of the Bhootan hills from the 
Teesta river to the Sunkos river on the east. 
It is about twenty -five miles bi'cad, and ter- 
minates on the northern limits of Rungpore 
Gooch Behai*. The portion cast of Dooar 
Chnraoochee to the Rydak river was survey- 
ed during season 1866-67, Of the total area 
of 956 square miles, 47 square miles only are 
under cultivation, the remaining 909 square 
miles are covered with grass and forest. The 
area of the Buxa hills is fifty square miles. 
The Sinchula range is five miles from the 
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DOOMNAFw. 


foot of the hills. Buxa, about 1,700 feet 
above the plains, is situated midway ; it is 
surrounded on three sides by hills and only 
open to the south. A regiment of Native 
infantry is stationed at Buxa ; the right 
picket occupy the Umunea hill, 2,086 feet 
high, and the left picket, the Chereieeka hill 
2,457 feet high. Limestone is plentiful all 
round Buxa and coal has been found near the 
sources of the Deemah Nuddee. The total 
number of inhabitants is 12,564, exclusive of 
the troops aud camp followers at Buxa, or 
thirteen to the square mile. They are detail- 
ed below : — 

Eajbungsee or Hin- Toto 84 

doos ... 9,380 Bhotia 67 

Musaulmen 605 

Mech and Garrow ... 2,428 Total ..12,564 

— An?i. Ind. Adm,, VoL xii, p. 87. 

DOODH-LUTA, Beng. Oxystelma 

esculeutura, 

DOODH-PAYRA Hind. Sweetmeats. 

DOODH-PITULEESHIM, Beng. Lab- 
lab falcatum, majus. 

DOOOHYA, Hind. A preparation of 
Aconite root. 

DOODIA-PICTA, Roxb. Syn, of Uraria 
picta. — Desv, 

DOODIYA-KULMEE, Beng. Calonyc- 
tion Roxburghii. 

DOODYE. A river near Nandmiir, in 
Gurrawara. 

DOOGDHA. A tribe of inferior brahmins 
on the borders of Fattehpoor and Allahabad. 
They date their origin from the time of Jye 
Chund, who figures in so many fabulous 
legends of those parts. Those by the JPa7tde, 
who were Doogdha brahmins, (Le. of mixed 
blood) received 48 villages, of the greater 
part of which they are in possession to this 
day . — EllioCs Supp, Gloss. 

DOOB, Hind., called Doobla in Bengal, a 
grass, Agrostis linearis Keen, Cynodou dacty- 
lon, Royte. The nutritive qualities of Doob 
have caused it to be a great favorite with the 
natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. It is the Hariali of 
the people of India. Its tenacity, whenever it 
once fixes its roots has caused it to be used in 
a common simile when the attachment of 
zemindars to their native soil is spoken of. 
See Graminaceae. 

DOODAH, Gtjz. Cordage-Rope. 

DOODEA, aud Sookeha, rivers near Nur- 
singghin*. 

DOODH, Hind. Milk. 

DOODIIIA KI LAKRT, Hind. Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

DOODH-KULMI. Ipomoea turpethiim. 


DOODH KA MAHAENA, Hind. The 
teuth month, so termed, literally the milk 
month. 

DOOKKON, Akab. Sphseranthus indicus. 

DoOLAGHONDI, Tel. Tragia involu- 
crata. 

D00LA60VILA ISARA, Tel. Aria- 
toiochia indica. 

DOOLA KOODA, MahPw. Heriura anti- 
dysentericum. — Linn. 

DOOLAL-CHAMPA, Beng. Hedy- 
cliium coronarium. 

DOOLA LA, Sans. From Doorlabha, 
obtained with pain. 

DOOLB, Arab, Platanus orientalis. — 
Linn. 

DOOLEE. A palanquin or palkee, a 
litter, with wooden frame work and canvas ; 
a coarsely made palanquin, light and airy, 
generally used for carrying the sick, — 
Biirto7i*s ScmdCf Vol, ii, p 263. 

DOOLEE-CHAMPA, Beng. Spheno- 
carpus graudiflorus. 

DOOLING, a river near Goonteah in 
Midnapoor. 

DOOM oit DOUM, the Gingerbread 
palm-tree exclusively inhabiting Upper 
especially the neighbourhood of 
TJiebes, whence it is named Cucifera 
Tkebaico. Its stem, instead of growing 
without branches like other palms, forks two 
or three times thus assuming the appearance 
of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur near 
Thebes. The fruit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a 
reddibh color, aud has a spongy, tasteless, but 
nutritious riud. The albumen of the seed is 
hard and semi-transparent, and is turned into 
beads and other little ornaments. Gaertner 
described it under the name of Hyphane 
coviacea. It is known in Egypt as the 
Gingerbread-Tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake, — Eny. 
Cyc. p. 386. 

DOOM. In Affghanistan a class of servants 
attached to families of rank whose wives 
serve in the women^s apartments and are 
go betweens in marriage negotiations. 

DOOMA, Hind., also written duma, is 
the name of the leather ca^e in which tea 
is imported from Thibet into Ghurwal and 
Kumaon. It contains ^about three seers, and 
bears a price of six or seven rupees. 

DOOMBA-STACUM, Tel. Alpinia 
galanga. 

DOOMBU R. See J ogi. 

DOOMS DR, Hind. Ficus glomerata. 

DOOMNAB. A place famed for its brah- 
minical caves or rock-cut temples. The finest 
specimens are at Ellora and Elephanta, ' 
though some good ones exist also on the 
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DOOKA ZEYLANIOA. 


DOOXGURPORE. 


islaad of Salsette, and at Mahabalipur. lu 
form many of them are copies of and a good 
deal resemble the budd’hist Vihura. But they 
have not been appropriated from the budd’hists, 
as the arrangement of the pillars and position 
of the sanctuary are different. They are never 
surrounded by ceils as ail Vihara are, and 
their w'alls are invariably covered or meant to 
be covered with sculpture, while the Vihara 
are almost as invariably decorated by painting, 
except the sanctuary. The subjects of the 
sculpture of course always sets the question at 
rest. To this class belong the far-famed 
Kylas at Ellora, the Saivite temple at Doom- 
nar, and the Buth at M ahahalipur This last 
is cut out of isolated blocks of granite, but 
the rest stand in pits. The ludra Subha 
group at Ellora are of a separate class, but 
wHether they are brahmiuical or Jaiua is 
Tin decided. The Kylas at Ellora is a wonder- 
ful work of art — is cue piece of rock— in fact 
ti small hill cut into a temple. The Ellora 
caves are excavated in a porphyritic green- 
stone. See Karli. 

DOv>MNEE. See Kunawar. 

DOOMOOR, Beno. Common fig tree, 
Ficus carica. 

BOON DOOMMALE RESIN, the 
gum-resiu of the Doona zeylanica tree. A 
valuable article of commerce. — Bd, FkiL 
Journ, 

BOON, Burm. In Aracaix a laud measure 
30j720 square yards, therefore equal to a 
little more than six and a quarter English 
acres. 

DOONA, Thwaites, A genus of great 
trees of Ceylon, D. affinis occurs between 
Ratnapoora and Galle, at no great elevation. 
D. congestifiora, Tiuueya grass, SingL, at 
Hinidoon and Pasdoon Cories, B. cordifolia, 
at no great elevation at Pasdoon Corle and 
Ambagamowa : B. Gardner!, in the central 
province at an elevation of from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknalagodde near 
Ratnapoora. — Thwaites^ En. Pi, ZeyL 
DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites, 

Tnccabaaloo-gaas. Singh. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the 
•central and southern parts of the island of 
Oeylon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Tkw,y j), 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites. 

Dooa-gaas, Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. A large 
•quantity of colourless gum-resin exudes from 
the trunk and branches of this fine tree, which, 
when dissolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, 
makes an excellent varnish. — 2'hw.f p, 34, 
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DOONA ZEYLANICA, produces the 
gum-resiu, called by the Cingalese, “ doou-doo- 
male.” 

DOONA ? See Resins. 

DOONAH, or dooah, in Rajpootanah is a 
portion of the dish of which the prince 
partakes, sent by his own hand to whomsoever 
he honors at the banquet. At the *‘russora,” or 
refactory, the chiefs who are admitted to dine 
in the presence of their sovereign are seated 
according to their rank. The repast is one 
of those occasions when an easy familiarity 
is permitted, which, though unrestrained, 
never exceeds the bonds of etiquette, or the 
habitual reverence due to their father and 
prince. When he sends, by the steward of 
the kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, 
or a little from his own khansa or plate, all 
eyes are guided to the favored mortal, whose 
good fortune is the subject of subsequent con- 
versation. Though, with the diminished lustre 
of this house, the doonali may have lost its 
former estimation, it is yet received with 
reverence. — Tod's Bajastdian^ Vol. i, p, 317. 

DOONCHA, Hind, properly Dhaucha, 
the jEschynomene caunabiua, extensively cul- 
tivated in Bengal on account of its coarse 
fibres, which are much employed in making 
cable-ropes. 

BOON, Hind. A valley, a term locally 
applied in the Siwalik Hills, under the Hima- 
laya, as Patlee Boon, Behra Boon. We appear 
to have the word in the Celtic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, as well as in the Arabic. In 
English we preserve to the present day both 
the adverb, down” to imply descent and 
“ down” the noun to imply a slooping hill, an 
elevated plain, or hillock of sand on the sea 
shore. 

DOONB. See Khyber. 

BOONEEABAR. A mode of address 
among fuqeers. 

BOONGURPORE. This family is an oft- 
shoot of the House of Oudeypore. On the 
fall of the Mogul empire, JDoongurporo, like 
other Rajpoot States, became tributary to the 
Mahrattas. It was at first arranged to divide 
the tribute of Rupees 35,000 levied from it 
between Sindia, Holkar and Dhar, but Bhar 
ultimately succeeded in establishing its ex- 
clusive right. This tributary claim was 
transferred to the British Government by the 
Treaty of 1818 (No. L) with Juswunt Sing 
in return for its protection. As in other 
States inhabited by wild hill tribes, it became 
necessary at an early period of the British 
supremacy to employ a military force to 
coerce the Bheels who had been excited to 
rebellion by some of the disaffected nobles* 
The Bheel Chiefs, however, submitted’ to 
terms (No* LHI) before actual hostilities 
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commenced. The Eawul, Jeswunt Sing, 
was incompetent as a ruler, and addicted to 
the lowest and most degrading vices. For 
his incorapetency and the disturbances of the 
peace which he created he was deposed (No. 
LIV) in 1825, and his adopted sou, Dulput 
Sing, grandson of Sawunt Sing, Chief of Per- 
tabgurh, was made Eegent. In 1844 the 
succession of Pertabgurh devolved on Dulput 
Sing, The Chief of Doongurpore has receiv- 
ed a Sunnud (No. Ill) guaranteeing to him 
the right of adoption. He is entitled to a 
salute of fifteen guns. The area of his State 
is about 1,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 100,000. The revenue, after 
deducting the tribute and the stipends of feu- 
datories, is about Rupees 75,000, No local 
corps or contingents are kept up at the ex- 
pense of the State. The Chiefs military 
force consists of about 125 cavalry and 200 
infantry. — Treaties^ Engagevient$ and Sun- 
nuds, VoL iv, p. 168. 

DOON-GASS, Singh. Doona zey lanica. 
— Thwaites. 

DOON-KOLA, Singh. Tobacco. 

DOOP OR DUP-MaRAM, also named 
Nadenara, a tree in the forests of the western 
coast of India from north to south. It grows 
from sixty to eighty feet high, and from 
two to three feet in diameter. It is a light 
sort of wood, similar to the white Ameri- 
can fir of New England. This tree pro- 
duces the best description of Indian dammar, 
or resin ; but it is not so valuable as the 
dammar from the island of Sumatra. The 
natives use the large trees as rafts, and as 
catamarans, and for house-building, and the 
small spars to make sheds and yards for 
the native vessels. So long as the moisture 
of the wood remains, it may be considered 
to answer these purposes, but when it 
becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no 
use. At Cochin, Mr. Edye found the rafters 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of 
war at that port, of this wood, with the pur- 
lings of split bamboo over them, and cadjans 
(cocoanut leaves plated), all of which were 
lashed together by coir yarns. The amount 
of expense for a roof with sheds was about 
350 rupees, or £44 sterling. One sort of the 
Dup-maram is named Nadenar, which means 
long-stringed Dup-maram, not of much use or 
value, grows to about sixteen inches in diame- 
ter, and sixty feet in height. Another sort 
named Paiui Dup-maram, which produces a 
sort of resinous gum, is fouud in the Cochin 
and Travancore forests, but is rarely cut 
down, as the dammar taken from it is valuable, 
and when mixed with the wood-oil makes the 
Paini Varnish. This is an article export to 
China from Sumatra, where this tree also 


grows from thirty to fifty feet high, and from 
two to four feet in diameter, and in greater 
abundance than on the coast of Malabar. — 
Edge, M, ^ C. 

DOOPADA NUNA, Tel. Piney tallow, 
Doopada oil. Oil of Yateria indiea. Doopada 
Resin, exudes from the Yateria Indies, and 
constitutes the piney varnish. The resin is 
used as a fragrant incense in temples, the 
quantity procurable is very considerable. — 
A/. E, J. E. 

DOOPATEE-LDTA, Beng. Ipomoea 
pes-capra. 

DOO-PAHARIYA, Beng. Pentapetes 
phsenieea. 

DOPUTTA, the dooputta scarf, an exqui- 
sitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women is worn more frequently by 
raahomedan women than hindoo, and by the 
latter only when they have adopted the maho- 
medan langa, or petticoat ; but invariably 
by men in dress costume. By ■women this 
is generally passed once round the waist over 
the petticoat or trousers, thence across the 
bosom and over the left shoulder and head ; 
by men across the chest only. Dooputtas, 
especially those of Benares, are perhaps the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamen- 
tal fabrics of India ; and it is quite impossible 
to describe the effects of gold and silver 
thread of the most delicate and ductile des- 
scription imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
borders and profusion of gold and silver 
flowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most 
of the arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
borders or broad stripes. How such articles 
are woven with their exquisite finish and 
strength, fine as their quality is, in the rude 
handlooms of the couniry, it is hard to under- 
stand. All these fabrics are of the most 
delicate and delightful colours ; the creamy 
white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet and blue, are clear yet subdued, 
and always accord with the thread used, and 
the style of ornamentation, whether in gold or 
silver, or both combined. Many are of more 
decided colours — black, scarlet and crimson, 
chocolate, dark green, and madder ; but, 
whatever the colour may be, tbe ornamenia- 
tion is chaste and suitable. For the most 
part, the fabrics of Benares are not intended 
for ordinary washing ; but the dyers and 
scourei’s of India have a proc^ess by which the 
former colour can be discharged from the 
fabi’ic, and it can then be re-dyed. The gold 
or silver work is also carefully pressed and 
ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least to a very wearable 
condition. The dooputtas of Pytun, and 
indeed most others except Benares, are of a 
stronger fabric. Many of them are woven 
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ia fast colours, and the gold thread— silver 
is rarely used in them — is more substantial 
than that of Benares. On this account they 
are preferred in Central India and the 
Deccan ; not only because they are ordina- 
rily more durable, but because they bear 
washing or cleaning better. In point of 
delicate beauty, However, if not of richness, 
they are not comparable with the fabrics 
of Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one, 
plain muslins, or muslins with figured fields 
and borders without colour ; plain fields of 
muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk 
or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
ends. Such articles, called * selila’ in India, 
are in every day use among millions of 
hindoos and mahomedans, men and women. 
They are always open textured muslins ; 
and the quality ranges from very ordinary 
yarn to that of the finest Dacca fibres. 
No attire is so becoming to the delicate form 
of a woman as the Hindoostanee garments 
angya and dopatta. A woman in European 
attire gives the idea of a German manikin, an 
Asiatic in her flowing drapery, recalls the 
statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- 
factured at various places and of different 
qualities and colours. Those brought from 
Benares are always with gold and plain lace 
borders of different sorts, are sold at from 
25 to 350 Rupees each. Those of Aruee in 
the Collectorate of Chingleput, with borders 
of yellow cotton, are priced at from Rupees 2 
to 7 each and those of Ooppada in Rajahmun- 
dry are woven with white borders and are 
sold at from 1^ to 3 Rupees each. — Dr, 
Watson ; Tr, of Hind., Vol. ii, p. 37. 

DOOR, or Hulqaa, female ornament. 

DOORANI, a titular name of an Afghan 
tribe. See Dourani. 

DOORBA, Beng., Hind. Cynodou dac- 
tilon, Pers., the hariali grass. 

DOOREAH, Hind. A dog-boy. 

DOORGA, a name of the hindoo goddess 
Parvati or Kali. Doorga, Sans., means diffi- 
cult of access, from door, prep, and gam to 
go. Parvati or Doorga Mata, the Mater 
Montana of Greece and Rome, is according 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybeleor Vesta 
as the guardian goddess of children, one 
of the characters of the Rajpoot “ Mother 
of the Mount,” whose shrine crowns many 
a pinnacle in M4war ; and who, with the 
prolific Gouri is amongst the amiable forms 
of the universal mother, whose functions 
are more varied and extensive than her 
^sisters of Egypt and of Greece, Like the 
Ephesian Diana, Doorga wears the crescent 
on the head. She is also the turretted 
Cybele,” the guardian goddess of all places 
-of strength, doorga, and like her she is 
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drawn or carried by the lion. As Mata Ja- 
navi the Mother of Births,” she is Juno 
Lucina : as Padma, ‘ whose throne is the 
lotus,* she is the fair Isis of the Nile : as Tri- 
poora ‘ governing the three worlds,’ and 
Atma — devi, ‘ the goddess of souls,’ she is the 
Hecate Triform is of the Greeks. In short, 
her power is manifested under eveiy form 
from the birth, and all the intermediate stages 
until death ; whether Janavi, Gouri, or the 
terrific Cali, the Proserpine or Calligenia of 
the west. — Totfs Eaja&than, Vol i, p, 576. 

DOORGAH POuJAH, a term given in 
Bengal to the hindoo festival of the Dusse- 
rah, occurring in the autumn. See Dassarah ; 
Dusserah. 

DOORGAWATEE, queen regent of Gur- 
ha Mundela, was killed in action against the 
troops of Akbar, under Asof Khan, she 
was interred where she fell and to this day, 
the passing traveller places over her grave, 
one of the white quartz crystals with which 
the hills in the neighbourhood abound. Two 
rocks are at her grave which the people be- 
lieve to be her drums conv'^rted into stone, 
and the neighbouring villagers say that they 
occasionally at night bear sounds issuing from 
them. See Cairn, 

DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibetho- 
nus a pleasant tasted fruit, but to most Euro- 
peans, of most offensive persistant odour 
though the natives of Amherst and Malacca 
are very fond of it. They cost three rupees 
each. — Moulmein, 

DOORK’HEB, Hind., also written durk’hi. 
An insect whose ravages are very destructive 
to Indigo, when the plant is young. 

DOOROO, Singh. Cumin seed. 

DOORS, are generally open in India and 
the number of servants about, admit of this. 
But when the doors are shut, before opening 
them, all the questions in Acts xii, J 3 are 
put ‘ And as Peter knocked at the door 
of the gate a damsel came to hearken named 
Rhoda.’ A stranger approaching a house, 
does not attempt to open its door but usually 
claps his hands, two or three times together. 
This is called thali dena. The English word 
“ door,” is from the Sanscrit, ‘‘dwar”, and has 
its ^uivalent in “ dar” Persian. The 
English in Calcutta, retain a door or gate 
keeper, dar-wan, who shuts the gates when 
visitors are not receivable. 

DOORUGBUNSEE, also written Durag- 
bansi, name of a clan of Rajpoots who hold 
villages in Gurwara. 

DOORVA, Beng. Cynodon dactylon, the 
hariali grass. 

DOORYODHANA, Sans. From door, 
prep, and yodhana, war. 

DOOSIU. See Japan, 
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DOOSTPARISHA, Sans. Tragia invo- prietors of Aligarh ; and a renniant of them 
iucrata. now exists in Dubhaee, Atrowlee, Coel, 

DOOTEE-SAMBODHU, Sans. From Shikarpoor and Eurun. — Elliott^ Tod^ 

d^otee, a female messenger, and Sambodu, a Wilson, 

call. DOR, Hind. Land ploughed twice. When 

DOOWIN — ? Durio zibethinus. ploughed three times, it is called Teoor; when 

DOPAEE, Hind. A variety of magic four,Chuwur. 
squares. DOR or CASTEL PELEGRINO, the 

DOPAHRYA, Hind. Pentapetes phoe- modern village Athebis the first place to- 
nicea. wards Jaffa ; it is the Gas tel Pelegrino of the 

DOPATEE, Beng. Impatiens balsamina. Crusades, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Its 
DOPHLA. That portion of the southern columns and buttresses, are a confused mass, 
face of the sub-Himalayas which extends stretching into the waves, over which the 
from 32® 50’ to about 34® north latitude, and surf breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of 
forms the northern boundary of the valley Caesarea. — Skin? 2 € 2 ''s Overland Jotirne^, VoL 
of Assam, from the Kuriapara Dowar, to i, p- 96. 

where the Subaushiri debouches into the DOR, Hind. Spiraea Lindleyana, also 
plains, is occupied by a tribe of mountaineers, Arum curvatum. 

usually known to the people of the valley, DORA, Tel. A respectable person, the 
under the appellation of the Dophla. This equivalent of Mr. or Master ; plural Dora- 
term, whatever may be its origin, is not re- garu ; Dorawanlu. 

cognized by the people to whom it is applied, DORA DINA. A group of trees of the 
except in their intercourse with the inhabit- family Siluridaa Stenobranchise. 
ants of the plains. Bangqij the term in their DORAK. See Ivhuzistan or Arabistan. 

language to signify a nt.an, 4s’ the only desig- DORANA, Singh. Dipterocarpus glandu- 

nation they giv^e themselves. During the losus, Thio, 

latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when DORCUS, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
internal dissensions and the growing imbe- Kong. 

cility of the government furnished oppor- DORDONIA ORIENT ALIS. Hop wood 
tunities for the bordering tribes to indulge in of Norfolk Island, does not attain to more 
acts of rapine and lawless aggressions on than a foot in diameter, and is principally used 
their low-land neighbours, the Dophla were for veneering and in turning ornaments. — 
not slow in exacting their share of the general KeppeVs Ind, Arch., VoL ii, p. 282. 
spoil. Several attempts were made to check DOREMA. A genus of plants belonging to 
their atrocities : and on one occasion, rajah the natural order Umbelliferse. 

Gourinath Sing, is said to have marched an DOREMA AMMONIACUM, Don, 
amy into their hills for Ae express purpose orienta^lis. Ferula ammonifera Fee. 

of chastising them, and seyeral thousand Simugiteratees, Pebs. 

Dophlas were taken prisoners and brought Eastern giant fennel, Eng. „ b’ul-shirin, „ 
down to the plains. The rajah, obliged them Oshak, Pers. 

to dig a canal with the view of draining off A glaucous green plant with a perennial 
the large and unwholesome morasses that still root, and large leaves 2 feet long. It is 
exist in muhal Koliongpur. But, owing to a native of Persia, in the plains of Yerdek- 
the bad treatment to which the prisoners were hast and Kumisha in the province of Irak ; 
subjected, and the unhealthiness of the season, and near the town of Jezud Khast in very 
the greater portion of them are said to have dry plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an 
perished, and the task assigned to them re- ardent sun. This is one of the plants which 
mained unaccomplished. — Beng, As. Soc. yield gum ammoniacum, but it is probable 
Jour,, No. 2051. that several plants yield this as well as the 

DOPPELT CHLORQUECKSILBER, other gum-resins of the order Umbelliferm. 
Ger. Corrosive sublimate. This gum resin is imported into Bombay 

DOR, a tribe of Rajpoots, some of whom, from the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to 
mostly converted to mahomedanism, are different countries. It is obtained by incisions 
settled in the district of Aligarh, also about in the plant, and occurs in two forms — first 
Banda and Sagar. Time has destroyed all in voluminous masses of yellowish colour* 
knowledge of the history of this race, but enclosing white almond-like tears, the whole 
they must have been of importance in the being of plastic consistence, and very im- 
time of the last hindoo sovereign of Delhi, pure ; — secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
Prithi-raj, as he commemorated a victory over white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, of 
the Bir Goojur race, they were the chief pro- glassy fracture, and free from impurities. Its* 
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odour is faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and 
then bitter- It is partially soluble in water, 
ether, alcohol, alkaline solutions and acetic 
acid. Its medical effects, are similar to, but 
less powerful than asafoetida. It is principally 
employed as an expectorant in the chronic 
catarrlxs and asthmas of old persons. It is 
also applied externally as a warm and 
stimulating plaster. (Lindley, Flora Medica,) \ 
— Eng, Cyc., p, Faulkner ; O’ Shaugh-^ 

nessy^ p, 364 — 365; PowelVs Hand-Book^ p. 
354. See Ferula, Persica, Asafoetida. 
DORGANIA SUBPLANA. See Chelonia. 
DOREY, a village in New Guinea, in which 
the houses are built on posts, in the water, 
and are I’eached by long rude bridges. The 
houses are low, in the iferm of a boat bottom 
upwards. The people resemble theKe andAru 
islanders, and many of them are very hand- 
some, tall and well-made, with well cut fea- 
tures and large aquiline noses. Their colour 
is a deep brown often approaching closely to 
black, and the fine mop-like heads of frizzly 
hair appear to be more common than else- 
where, and are considered a great ornament, 
a long six pronged bamboo fork being kept 
stuck in them to serve the purpose of a comb. 
The majority have short woolly hair. They 
are shore dwellers, fishers and traders. The 
hillmen, or Arfak,of the interior, are generally 
black but some are brown. Their hair though 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted. Birds of paradise are brought to 
Dorey for sale from Amberbaki, about a 
hundred miles west. The Arfak mountains 
are about ten thousand feet high, and in- 
habited by savage tribes. The inhabitants 
of Dorey are all seafaring. Men, women 
and children are seen at almost all times in 
their small outrigger prahus. They pre- 
fer making use of their sampans to pass 
from one house to another to going on foot. 
They do not walk more than is absolutely 
necessary, either to go to their gardens, or to 
bring wood or water, which is the daily duty 
of the women. They are all very expert in 
swimming and diving. Often when some of 
their small prahus were lying near the ship 
on thi’owing overboard pieces of copper, glass 
beads, and similar trifles, young and old 
sprang from the sampans and dived to secure 
the prize. They scarcely ever came to the 
surface without having brought up what had 
been thrown in. Knives were the only things 
which they did not succeed in securing, as 
these sank too quickly to allow them to dive 
for them ; as there were many in the water 
at tie same time, struggles sometimes took 
place amongst them under water. The 
children learn to swim and dive as soon as 
they can run and they can keep in the water 
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a long time. On a pole near the stem of 
of the boat, they place, chiefly for ornament, 
a thin, finely carved, red and white striped 
plank, sometimes furnished with the image of 
a Papuan’s head, with out-sticking hair, made 
from gumuti fibres or cassowary feathers. 
Their food consists principally of millet, obi, 
maize, a little rice, fish, hog’s flesh and fruit. 
Sago, the general food of the inhabitants of 
the Moluccas and the islands to the east, is 
hei'e only found in small quantities and is 
brought from elsewhere. The fish and flesh 
they eat roasted or dried. Respect for the 
aged, love of their children, fidelity to their 
wives are traits which reflect honor on their 
disposition. Chastity is held in high regard 
and is a virtue which is seldom transgressed 
by them. A man can only have one wife and 
is bound to her for life. Concubinage is not 
permitted. Adultery is unknown amongst 
them. They are generally very fond of strong 
drink, but although they go to excess in 
this, it could not be learned that they prepared 
any fermented liquor, not even sago, weer or 
tuak. Kidnapping is general in these coun- 
tries and is followed as a branch of trade, so 
that there is no dishonour attached to it. — 
Wallace, ii, p, 184; Earl p.Tl ; Journal of 
the Ind, Arch,, June 1852, pp, 312 to 317. 

DORI, Hind. Cedi'ela tooua var. C.serrata, 
Boyle, also Polygonum bistorta. 

DORIHAR, Hind, A pedlar selling laces 
and thread, also, a Saiva mendicant living part- 
ly by the sale of thread. Dori means a small 
twine or thread or cording, used on the edges 
of clothing, similarly to Nakki, Gota, Kinari, 
Patti, Mandil and Zardozi. 

DORIS BARNARDI, of Kelaart, has 
rich colours. D. Exanthemata, of Kelaart, 
of Formosa, Labuaii, and Borneo is nearly 
eight inches long, of an olive green colour, and 
is the largest known nudibrauch. Its bosses 
and tubercles render it an unpleasing object. — 
Calld. 

DOR-KHAIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, yellowish-red timber.— 
Gcd. Cat, Ex,, 1862, 

DORKINEE. See Bazeegur. 

DORLA, Ddk. Brinjal. 

DORLE KA PHAL, Dux- Solanum 
jacquini. 

DORO Sindh. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
aphylla. — Boxh. 

DORVILLE. Fathers Grueber and Dor- 
ville crossed China from Pekin, by Singanfoo 
to Sining, and reached the Koko-noor valley, 
and thence passed into Tibet, round the 
sources of the Hoang-ho, and crossing those 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang river, they came on 
from thence to India, through the valley of 
Nipal by Katmandu and Hetounda to Patna, 
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on the Ganges, where Borville died. — 
Frinsep Tibet^ T artary ^andMongolia^p, 14. 

DORYMA BERDMOREI, Flyth. A 
genus of the family Geckotidee, found in 
Mergui. 

DOSA, Tel. also NAKKADOSA, Tel. 
(Jucumis utillissimus. — Roxb,, W. ^ A, 

DO SAD, in Bengal, a low caste, employed 
as executioners, to remove dead bodies, as 
village watchmen, and messengers : in Bengal 
and Bahar, the work of labourers is done by 
Bhui, Raj war and other aboriginal tribes, but 
Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are names of 
other outcaste races, the Bhuimal, in Ben- 
gal, are the lowest or sweeper class, the 
Dosad of Bahar used to make frequent 
predatory excursions into lower Bengal. — 
Campbell^ p. 129, Wilson, 

DO SKI, Rus. Deals. 

DOSS, from Dasa, Sansc., a slave, — a 
surname of many hindoo races in India, as 
Jaggadamba Doss, and supposed by some to 
mark their origin, — by others to have the same 
reference to the hindoo gods, as the Abid, or 
Gholam of the present Arabs “ slave” to the 
Almighty. Many of the mahomedans having 
such names as Abid-ul-Kadir, Abid-ullah, 
slave of the Almighty, slave of God. This 
name, among hindoos, is borne chiefly by men 
of the bunya caste, by byragee fukeers, and 
occasionally by kayet’hs and brahmins. It is 
usually coupled with the name of some deity, 
as Shib Doss, Narayen Doss, &c., to imply 
subjection to some special tutelary god. 

DO-SHAHI, Hind. A soil, part clay and 
part sand, soil of two kinds mingled, hence 
its name, do-mat, or two earths. 

DO-SHALA, Hind., Pers. Double shawl, 
shawls being always worn double, by the 
natives of India. 

DOSHAM. See Polyandry. 

DOSIA POWDER. The Japanese have | 
a method of interment peculiar to themselves. 
Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins of a 
length and breadth proportionate to the sta- 
ture and bulk of the deceased, they place the 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a 
half in diameter at the top, and two feet at 
the bottom. The Japanese, state that they 
produce this result by means of a particular 
powder called dosia, which they introduced 
into the ears, nostrils, an^ mouth of the 
deceased, after which the limbs all at once 
acquire astonishing flexibility. As they 
promised to perform this experiment in Mr. 
Titsingh’s presence, he remarks, the experi- 
ment accordingly took;, place in the month 
of October, 1783, when the cold was al- 
ready pretty severe. A young Dutchman 
having died in the island of Desima, he 
directed the physician to cause the body 
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to be washed and left all night exposed 
to the air, on a table placed before an 
open window, that it might become complete- 
ly stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, 
some of the officers of the factory, and my- 
self, went to examine the corpse, which was 
as hard as a piece of wood. One of the inter- 
preters, named Zenby, drew from his bosom 
a santock, or pocket-book, and took out of it 
an oblong paper full of a coarse powder re- 
sembling sand : this was the famous dosia 
powder. He put a pinch into the ears, 
another into the nostrils, and a third into the 
mouth, and presently, whether from the effects 
of this drug, or of some trick which he could 
not detect, the arms, which had before been 
crossed over the breast, dropped of themselves, 
and in less than twenty minutes, by the 
watch, the body recovered all its flexibility. 
He attributed this phenomenon to the action of 
some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
dosia powder, so far from being poisonous was 
an excellent medicine in difficult labours. In 
such cases, a cup of hot water, in which a 
little of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of 
white rag, has been infused, is administered 
to the patient, who is then sure to obtain a 
safe and speedy delivery. The dosia powder 
is likewise recommended as the most effica- 
cious remedy for diseases of the eyes. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it 
to be in great request among the Japanese of 
all classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes 
the body. It is carefully tied up in a piece 
of white cloth and dried, after being used, as 
it will serve a great number of times. The 
same infusion is given to people of quality 
when at the point of death : if it does not 
prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs ; 
and the body is not exposed to the rude hand- 
ling of professional persons — a circumstance 
of some consequence in a country where 
respect for the dead is carried to excess. He 
had the curiosity to procure some of this 
powder, for which he was obliged to send to 
Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tem- 
ples of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
sale of it, because they practise the doctrine 
of Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after 
the death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second 
year of the nengo-zio-wa (a. d. 825), that 
this sand came into general use in Japan. 
The quantity obtained in consequence of his 
first application was very small, and even 
this was a special favour of the priests, who 
otherwise never part with more than a single 
pinch at a time. At his departure in 1784, 
however, he carried with him a considerable 
quantity of the dosia powder. Part was put 
up in lots of twenty small packets each, with 
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the name written ou the outside in red 
characters, the rest was in small bags ; this 
was only a coarse powder, in which were to 
be seen here and there particles of gold, and 
which probably was not yet possessed of the 
requisite virtues. One small packet only had 
undergone the chemical operation which 
ensures its efhcacy, and this was a powder as 
white as snow. The discovery of the dosia 
powder is ascribed to a priest named Kobou- 
Daysi : he became acquainted with the 
properties of this valuable mineral on the 
mountain of Kongosen, or Elimbensen, in the 
province of Yamotto, where there are many 
mines of gold and silver, and carried a con- 
siderable quantity of it to the temple to which 
he belonged, on the mountain of Xojas-an. 
The priests of this temple continue to chant 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led 
Kohou-Daysi to this important discovery. 
When their stock is exhausted, they fetch a 
fresh supply from the mountain of Kongo- sen, 
and carry it away in varnished bowls. The 
priests pretend that the dosia powder owes 
all its efficacy to the favour of their 
prayers. As soon as the new supply 
arrives, it is put into a basin, varnished 
and gilt, and set before the image of the god, 
Day-nitsi, or Biron-sanna. The priests, 
ranged in a circle before the altar, and turning 
between their fingers the beads of a kind of 
rosary, repeat for seven times twenty-four 
hours a %mn called Guomio-Singo, the 
words of which are : — 

Or o bokja Biron sauna nomaka fodora mani 

Fando ma, zimbara fara, fare taja won. 

The priests assert, that, after this long exer- 
cise, a kind of rustling is heard in the sand ; 
all the impure particles fly out the vessel of 
themselves, and nothing is left but the puri- 
fied dosia powder, which is then divided among 
all the temples of the Singous. Jt has 
the appearance of sand, and when it is 
fully perfected for use is as white as 
snow. It is obtained on the mountain of 
Kongosen or Kinbensen in the province of 
Yamatto, where there are many mines of gold 
and silver. The process by which it is pre- 
pared is the secret of the priests. Their 
knowledge is doubtless the result of ac- 
cidental expei'ience, for their acquaintance 
with chemistry is so slight that we may safely 
conclude they do not understand the rationale 
of its preparation. — Titsmgk’s Illustraiio7is 
of Japaw, p. 283; American Expedition to 
Japan^ p. 72 ; Hodgson’s Nangasaki^ p, 222. 

_ ,DOST ALT, in 1732, became nabob of 
the Carnatic in succession to his uncle 
Saadat .UUah. * He gave one daughter to 
Chandah Sahib and one to Murtuza Ali and he 
appointed Chandah Sahib to be his dewan. 
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His succession had been disliked by Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who in 1730, incited the Mahrattas 
to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali, met them at 
Am boor on the 20 th May 1740, and fell in 

DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one of 
the younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, the Barak, 
Zai sirdar, slain by order of shah Zeman at 
Kandahar, in 1799. The mother of Dost 
Mahomed Khan was of a Juanshir family, 
He succeeded shah Shoojah as ruler in 
Affghanistan but political difficulties with 
Dost Mahomed Khan induced the Indian Go- 
vernment, at the close of 1838, to resolve on 
displacing him and replacing the deposed 
king shah Shoojah-ul-Mulk. This was done, 
after a series of successes and severe reverses, 
in one of which the entire British army 
was destroyed by climate and the sword, 
and was the greatest disaster that ever befel 
the army of India. In his turn he was driven 
from his throne by the British in 1839, was 
faken prisoner to Calcutta but was ultimately 
restored. He brought Cahul and Candahar 
under his rule and when close on eighty years 
of age, he wrested Herat from Persian influence 
and on the 9th June 1863, he died, twelve 
days after he had taken the city by storm. 
He left 16 sons, who continued for many 
years, a civil war of succession. — Masson’s 
Journey^ VoL iii, p. 1 7. 

DO-SUTI, Hind. A kind of cotton cloth. 
The words mean double thread. 

DOSWANIO, Guz. A dealer in cloth, 
a pedlar of the Banya tribe. 

DOSYPELTIDJE. A faipiJy of reptiles 
including Eladistoda Westermanni, Rein. 

DOT PUKMA. See Hindoo. 

DOW, Alexander, translated and published 
Ferishta’s history of the mahm^aedans of Asia. 
— Or me. 

DOUBLE COCOA-NUT. Lodoicea. 

DOUBLE HEADED SNAKE, of Ceylon, 
Uropeitis grandis. 

DOUBLE ISLAND, Lat. Id" 52' N. Long. 
97° 33' E. 

DOUBLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of 
a pure gem cemented over a paste of same 
colour ; or a paste of facetted crystal, cement- 
ed over a pure gem. 

DOUK LOUNG, Buem. Dalbergia reni- 
formis. — Roxh. 

DOUK-TA-LOUNG, Buem. Dalbergia 
glauca. 

DOUK-YA-MAH, Buem. Dalechampia 
pomifera. 

DOUK- Y AT, Buem. Photiniaserratifolia. 

DOUL, Hind. The ridge or small em- 
bankment dividing irrigated fields. 

DOULA, Hind., also written daula, a 
boundary. In many English games, as in 
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!>arley-break, and occasionally in foot-ball, the ^ of them being above the standard of the Indo- 
limits are the Doules and the foot-ball is said Germanic races of Europe, Some have 
to‘‘Douled.” round and plump faces. With others, the 

DOULALWALLA. See Khyber, p. 514. countenance is strongly marked, and with 
DOULATABAD, 19° 57', 75° 14', in the most the cheek bones are prominent. When 
Dekhan, 9 miles N. W. of Aurangabad, mean a family is by itself, the men and women eat 
height of the village, 2,013 ft. — Calld, together ; but few restraints are put upon the 

DOUM-PALM, Hyphasne the baica. female, and her influence is considerable. 

DOUN-DALOUN, BaRM. See Indigoferas. The Durani tribes, all but the Achikzye, are 
DOUNG, BuRSf. A hill. religiously given, but not intolerant. They 

DOUB— -surrounded by the Wuzeerce hills, are of the sunni sect. Their national dance, 
and adjoining the western border of Bunnoo, called Attun, is danced almost every evening 
is the small valley of Dour, inhabited by a with songs and tales to accompany it. They 
distinct race, and containing about 8,000 have a strong love of country chase. They 
inhabitants. This valley originally belonged are fond of tales, fond of the chase, and 
to the Doorani kingdom. It was, together except the Achikzye about 5,000 in number, 
with other outlying tracts, formally ceded to all are religious. The Durani, especially the 
RunjeetSingh by the tripartite treaty of 1838 ; men of Kandahar, have a powerful love of 
but afterwards, in 1847, the British relin- country : The Durani is rarely a merchant 
quished all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs, or adventurer. They are hospitable and 
The people of Dour more than once expressed brave, and are the most important of the 
a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but Affghan tribes, 
the offer was not accepted. During the treaty DOVE. 

negotiations of 1855, the ameePs representa- Oinos, Geeek. I Pakhta, Hind. 

tlve urged that the valley once formed an Jona, Heb. | 

integral portion of the Doorauee empire, and Doves are numerous in India. See Birds, 
that His Highness now wished to take it, DOW, a vessel employed in the trade be- 
provided that the British did not claim any tween the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the 
title. The Government replied that the gulf of Persia and the coasts of India, in 
British did not desire to assert any claim, nor Cutch, Guzerat and Malabar. They were also 
to interfere with the ameer, if he chose to re- used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of 
annex it to his kingdom. war aud piracy. They are always manned by 

DOUR OR DAUK, Arab., Hii?x>. In Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun- 
military life in India, is employed to designate dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty tons 
41 sudden expedition against an enemy. burthen, by measurement ; grab-built, with 

DOUR, Hind. The slings attached io a ten or twelve ports ; about eighty-five feet 
bucket for iiTigation. The more usual terms long, from stem to stern ; twenty feet nine 
.are joota and jotee. inches broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. 

DOUR A, Hind. See Graminaceae. Of late years, this description of vessel has 

DOURAITELLE, Egypt. Holcus spicatus- been built most perfectly at Cochin, on the 
DOURANI, a name of the Affghan tribe coast of Malabar, in the European style. These 
Abdali, given to them by Ahmed shah, Sad- vessels have a great rise of floor ; are cal- 
dozye, on his ascending the throne in a. d. culated for sailing with small cargoes ; and 
1747. They are also called Sulimaui, from a are fully prepared, by internal equipment, for 
district of which, the Tobeh Maruf, they for- defence, with decks, hatchways, ports, poop- 
merly came. The Durani Affghans are an deck, &c., like a vessel of war ; many of them 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral race, who are sheathed, on two-and-a-half-inch plank 
term their summer and winter ground, Eilak bottoms, with one inch board, aud a prepara- 
aiid Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black tion of chunam and oil, which is' called galgal, 
camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same with put between the planks and sheathing- board, 
the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader causing the vessel to be very dry and durable ; 
of the Persians. The number of Durani and preventing the worm from attacking the 
tribes are nine, the names of seven of which bottom. The worm is the one of the greatest 
end ill “ 2 ye,” which means the same as the enemies in India to timber in the water, while 
beni or walad of the Arabs, and the mac of the white ant is as much so out of it. On the 
the Scotch. The names are the outside of the sheathing board there is a 

Mauku. Populzye. Noorzye, coat of whitewash, made from the same 

Khongani. Allekozye. Alizye, and articles as that between the sheathing and 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. planks ; which coat is renewed every season 

The Populzye are the largest. In person, they put to sea. These vessels have generally 
the Durani are stout and well made, many one mast, and a latteen-sail : the yard is the 
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leBgth of the vessel aloft ; and the mast 
raking forward, for tlie purpose of keeping 
this ponderous weight elear, in raising and 
lowering. The tack of the sail is brought to 
the stern-head, and sheets aft in the usual 
way ; the haulyards lead to the taffrail, 
having a pendant and treble purchase-block, 
which becomes the backstay, to support the 
mast when the sail is set : this, with three 
pairs of shrouds, completes the rigging ; which 
is very simple, the whole being of coir-rope. 
Several of these vessels have been fitted as 
brigs, after their arrival in Arabia ; and 
armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels : 
they are also the class of vessels of which 
Tippu Sultan’s fleet at Onore consisted. When 
armed, they were too powerful for the Bombay 
marine brigs. This has never happened, but 
when in great numbers, and the brigs weak and 
unsupported. The large dows make generally 
one voyage in the season, to the southward of 
Arabia j taking advantage of the north-east 
monsoon to come down, and the south-west to 
return with an exchange cargo. They generally 
bring dates, fruit, preserves, Shiraz- wine, and 
horses, and take back rice, coir, canvas, cocoa- 
nuts, oil, timber, dammar, &c., various articles 
of cloth of the country manufacture, and from 
Bombay, European articles of every descrip- 
tion. The trade of the western coast of India 
is very great in those vessels ; extending 
from AUepy, the southernmost port on the 
coast of Malabar, up to Bombay : but all the 
trade to Bengal is carried on by ships which 
ax’e called Country Traders,” from the Gulf 
of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are a 
powerful, well grown, handsome people, and 
very acute and intelligent in trade. They 
usually navigate their ships to Bengal in per- 
fect safety, and with great skill.—- 
Sir John Malcolm. 

DOW AH or GOGRA. A river near 
Manjeeghat in Chupra. 

DOWANIYA, Singh.; Grewia asiatica, Z. 

DO- W ATI. See Hindoo. 

DOWHOOREE. A river near Ranee- 
gunge. 

DOWLAH, Arab. The fifth title amongst 
Indian mahomedans, as Saraj-ud-dowlah, 
BasHd-ud-dowlah. In Southern Arabia, 
a dowkih is a governor of a province, equiva- 
lent to the Turkish title of Pasha. 

DOWLAISHWARAM. A nodlitary sta- 
tion on the Godavery river. 

DQ^^AT, Arab., Hind., Pjers. Wealth, 
prosperity, Umr-ordowlat ziadah. May your 
days sud your prosperity be prolonged. 

DQWLATABAD, in 19" 57' ; 75" 14', in 
the Dekhau, 8 miles N. W. of Aurangabad. 
Mean height of the village, 1,721 ft., a 
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fortress which has been known by several 
names, Deoghur, Deogiri. It consists of a 
conical green-stone rock, the base of 
which is scarped to a height of 120 from 
the ground. The upper conical part is 
reached by means of an opening at the 
base of the scarp, which gives admission 
into a low narrow passage, hewn out 
of the solid stone, and opening into a 
large chamber or vault that has been ex- 
cavated in the interior of the hill. From this 
vault a vamp or gallery gradually sloping 
upwards, and also excavated in the solid rock, 
winds round the interior. It has a height 
and breadth of 12 feet and terminates above 
in a recess on the top of the rock, about 20 
feet square. At the base of the rock is a 
ditch, which is crossed only at one place, and 
by a causeway on which only two men abreast 
can walk and defended on the side next the 
rock by a battlemented building Outside the 
ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its posi- 
tion is commanding, and it has from the most 
ancient times been stronghold of the rulers 
in that part of India. It was the capital of 
Ram Deo, a prince of so great power that the 
mahomedans looked on him as king of the 
Dekhan. Umber a sovereign of high rank 
among the princes of the Deccan, who governed 
his dominions with wisdom, built the city of 
Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five kos 
from Dowlatabad, and died two years before 
the expedition of shah Jehan, at eighty years 
of age, leaving his dominions the best culti- 
vated and the happiest region in India. A1 la- 
ud-din, nephew and general of the emperor 
Feroz, in 1294 swept across the Nerbuddah, 
with an army of 8,000 men and presented 
himself before Deoghur which he captured. 
He entered into negotiations with the rajah 
and besides money and jewels obtained the 
cession of Ellichpoor and its dependencies, 
and the raja was further to pay tribute annu- 
ally. On his return, he was met by his uncle 
Feroz, whom he assassinated, as he patted on 
the cheek. Camala Devi, was the wife of 
the rajah of Guzerat, and was celebrated 
as the flower of India. On the fall of 
Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, her hus- 
band became a fugitive and Camala Devi 
was taken prisoner and carried to Alla- 
ud-din’s harem ; and, attracted by her beauty, 
wit and accomplishments he made her his 
queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
Pathau in his moodiest hours and influenced 
him to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
daughter Dewal Devi had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled 
that of her mother, and the son of Ram-deo, 
the rajah of Deogiri (Dowlatabad) had long 
sued for her, hut her father, proud of his 
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Eajpoot origin, could not accept aMahratta, 
even though a prince. Camala Devi, how- 
ever, having expressed to Alla-ud-din, a wish 
to be joined by her daughter, Alla-ud-din 
sent a strong army under a general to bring 
Dewal Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her I 
father accepted the Mahratta prince and sent | 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, 
but the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden 
seized and carried to Delhi, when Khizr Khan 
the son of Alla-ud-din, married her. Their 
union was very happy and the poet Khusroo 
praised them, but Khizr Khan’s eyes were put 
out by Kapoor. In five years from the death 
of Alla-ud-din, the throne of Delhi was filled 
by Kafui', a converted hindoo, who filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put out Khizr 
Khan’s eyes, put to death all the survivors 
of Alla-ud-din’s family and transferred Dewal 
Devi to his own zenana. — Wilson^ Briggs^ 
the Nizam, 

DOWLAT RAO SCINDIA, was defeated 
by Holkar near Poonah in 1802. 


DOWN. 

Dons, Due. Pinmini, It, 

Duvet, Fr. Plumse, Lat. 

Dunen, Ger. Puch, Rus. 

Flaumfedern, ,, Flojel, „ 

Penna matta, It. Plumazo, Sr. 


The soft feathers of birds. 

DOWNA, Hind. Artemesia austriaca, 
Linn,^ lady-love, old man, or southernwood. 

DOWNY LEAVED JASMINE. Jas- 
minum pubescens. 

DOWNY GRISLEA. Grislea tomentosa. 
— Roxb. 

DOWNY LEAVED AVICENNIA, Eng. 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., W, ^ Ic. 

DOWNY MOUNTAIN EBONY, ExNG. 
Bauhiuia tomentosa. — Linn, 

DOWRY, the “ mahv” of the mahomedans. 

DOWYAT, Burm. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but, always inland, all over the 
country, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. It has a soft, 
bad wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DO-ZANOOBYTHNA, Hind. To kneel 
on both knees. 

DOZUK, Hind. The seven hells. 

DRAB, of Hazara, Cedrela toona, var, ser- 
rata. — Royle, Panj. Pinus longifolia. — 
Lamb,, Roxb, 

DRACjENA. a genus of plants belonging 
to the Liliaceae, known as the Dragon trees 
of which there are several species mostly 
shrubs in the East Indies, growing in China, 
Bourbon, the coast of Africa, Canary Islands. 
One mentioned by Sir G. Staunton had a 
diameter of 12 feet at 10 feet from the 
ground. The singular red leaved Chinese 
iron-wood, a species of Dracsena, is chiefly 


noticeable for its long red leaves. — William’s 
Middle Kingdom, p, 279. 

DRAC^NA ATROFUBFVRE A, Roxb. 

Kwon len net, Burm. | Kwon len phyoo, Burm. 

Dragon tree. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, 
resembling small areca palms are seen in 
Burmese compounds, but the most common is 
the one with dark purple leaves. — Mason. 

DRAC,ZENA DRACO, is the indigenous 
dragon tree of Teneriffe. It affords a similar 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree 
at Teneriffe measures seventeen feet in 
diameter, and is on strong reasons estimated 
to be 1,500 years old. — O’ Shaughnessy 
Dispensatory, p, 643. 

DRAC-ZENA TERMINALIS, WiUde. A 
native of China and the Eastern Archipelago 
where its root is considered valuable in dysen- 
tery and is said by Rumphius to be employed 
as a demulcent in cases of diarrhoea ; the plant 
is a signal of truth and of peace in the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean a sweetish juice is expressed 
from its roots, and afterwards reduced by 
evaporation to a sugar, of which specimens 
were brought to Paris by Captain D’Urville 
from the island of Tahiti (Otaheite.) The 
root is there called Ti or Tii, and thence no 
doubt corrupted into Tea-Root by the En- 
glish and Americans. M. Gaudichaud men- 
tions that in the Sandwich Islands generally 
an intoxicating drink is prepared from this 
I'oot, to which the name Ava is often applied, 
as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper methysticum. The root is employed 
as food in the Fiji Islands, it weighs from 
lbs. 10 to lbs. 40. — Eng, Cyc. 

DRACHA, Sans. Dracha palam, Tam. 
Vitis vinifera, grapes. 

DRACHENBLUTH, Ger., Dragon’s 
blood. 

DRACO. A genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamidse, which may be thus shown : — 

Draco fimbriatus, Kuhl, Penang, Sumatra. 

„ taeniopteruB, Qunth, Tenasserim. 

„ volaris, Linn., Singapore. 

„ macuIatuB, Grcty, Malacca, Tenasserim. 

„ Dussumieri, JD. <& J3., Madras. 

Sitana Ponticeriana, C, V., Ceylon. 

„ minor, Gunih, Madras, Ceylon. 

Lyriocephalus, scutatus, Merrem, Ceylon. 

Cophotis Ceylonica, Pal, Ceylon. 

Ceratophora Stoddartii, Gray, Ceylon. 

„ Tennentii, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ aspera, Gunth, Ceylon. 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wieg, Ceylon. 

Dilopyrus grandis, Gray, Rangoon. 

Bronchocela jubata, Pondicherry, 

Tiaris subcristata, JBlyth, Andamans. 

Oristiaris Elliotti, Gunth, Sikkim. 
Acanthosaurarmata, Gray, Burmah. 

Salea Jerdonii, Gray, NilgheiTies.j 
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Calotea versicolor, Daud^ Ceylon, Sind, Martaban, 
mystaceus, D, d: 7., Ceylon, Mergui, 

Emma, Gray^ Mergui, Martaban. 
opbiomacb.us,if6r7’.,S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars. 
nemoricola, Jerd.^ Nilgherries. 
gigas, Blythf Mirzapore, Nilgherries. 
tricarinotus, Blythy Darjeling. 
platyceps, Blythy Khassia Hills. 

Maria, (rray, Khassia Hills. 

Rouscii, D. <& B.y India, 
nigrilatris, Peters, 

Brachysaura ornata, Blyth. 

Charasia dorsalis, Nilgherries. 

Laudakiatuberculata, Gray, 

Stellio Indicus, Blythy Kashmiri Mirzapore, Agra. 
Agama agilis, Oliv., Punjab, Salt range. 

„ ruderata, Oliv,, Somale. 

Moloch horridus, Gray, 

DRACOCEPHALXJM, amongst well known 
species of this genus, are the D. Canariense, 
the balm of Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : 
the scent only lies in the leaves, and the plant 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches in height, the 
other species have large splendid blue flowers, 
and are easily reared from seed ; the plants 
are best grown in pots. — EiddelL 

DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLUM, L, 

Jangli kandi, Due. j Kat karne, Tam. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eng. ( Adavi kandi, Tbl. 

Grows in the Konkans and on the western 
ooast of India at Bombay and Japan. Its 
root after having undei'gone certain prepara- 
tions, to subdue its acrimony, is sup- 
posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered as a valuable remedy in asth- 
matic affections, given to the quantity of 
twelve or fifteen grains in the course of the 
day. It is also one of the many remedies 
the Natives use in cases of hasmorrhoids. 
In the dry condition in which it occurs 
in the bazars, it has, though faint, a smell 
not unlike that of musk. — Jins, Mat, Med,^ 
page 73. 

DRAGOMAN, Turkish. An interpreter, 
a corruption of the Arabic word, Tarjuman, 
a translator. 

DRAGON BOATS, of China, are long 
and narrow, capable of holding forty to 
eighty men. They are employed by the 
Chinese in their boat races and rowing 
matches, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

DRAGON CANE, A kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. They 
occur both light and dark coloured : a variety 
with a soft bark is called Manilla Dragon 
Cane. — Seeman, See Calamus. 

DRAGON FLY OF CEYLON. Euplma 
splendens. 

DRAGON, PURPLE-STALKED, Eng. 
Dracontium polyphyiliim, Linn, 

DRAGON RIVEB, or Kew-lung-keang, 
one of the largest rivers in Southern Asia. It 
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takes its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers of 
Se-fan, in Lat. 2T 20' N. It is at first named 
Lan-tsan, but towards the south, and before 
it enters the Laos country, it is called Kew- 
lung-keang, or Nine Dragon River. In 
Chinese territoryitruns a longdistance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16°N. Lat. it bends 
more to the west, and enters Cambodia, 
having previously been augmented by a large 
tributary. It then drains the whole length 
of that country, and falls by thi-ee embou- 
chures into the sea in about 9® 34' N. Lat. 
In many places the river is very deep, at 
others there are rocks, sand banks and shal- 
lows, which obstruct navigation. The river 
runs through Yu-nam, and there are cities 
‘upon it. In Laos villages adorn its banks, 
and in Cambodia the^ principal population is 
near it. We may conceive what a mighty 
stream it must be when it traverses eighteen 
degrees of latitude, it forms at its mouths an 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yangtze- 
kiang, or Whang-ho. There are numerous 
other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier of 
Siam is the Kh river, an insignificant 
stream, but the boundary between the two 
countries . — Moyal Geographical Society 
Journ,, Vol, 33, p. 
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D’Jarnang, Malat. 

Khun-u-lavau, Pjkr®. 
Catgamuruga-rakta, Sans. 
Kandamurga rattam, Tam. 
Khadga-mfugam iietruTsL. 


Damulakliwain, Ar. 

Indarume, Due. 

Sang-dragon. Fr. 

Drachenb’utk, Ger. 

HiradackkuTi,Guz., Hind. 

Sanguis Draconis, Lat. 

The dragon’s blood gum resins, of com- 
merce, are obtained from several plants. 
That of Socotra, West Indies, Spanish Main 
and America, is from the Pterocarpus draco 
of Lmn : In the Canary Islands, it is from 
the Dracaena draco, and that of further India 
said to be obtained from several species 
of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield it are 
the C, petreeus (Lour) C, rudentum (Lonr.)^ 
C. verus (Lour), and C, draco (Wilkl.), 
natives of Hindustan, Cochin China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo and Sumatra, but of which 
the last three were by Linnaeus reckoned mere 
varieties of the C, rotang (Linn.) The ripe 
fruits are covered with a reddish-brown dry 
resinous granular matter adhering to the ripe 
fruit and obtained by beating or thrashing the 
fruit in little baskets. Within the Archi- 
pelago, the principal place of production is 
Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
The plant is the wild produce of the forest, 
and not cultivated, although some care ia 
taken to preserve it from destruction. The 
collectors of dragon’s-blood are the wild 
people called Kubu, who dispose of it to the 
at a price not much exceeding a 
shilling a pound. The whole quantity pro- 
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cluced in Jambiis said to be about 1,000 owt. 
The best kind imported into Europe in reeds, 
is manipulated by the Chinese. The canes 
of the male plant used in former times to 
be exported to Batavia, and very probably 
formed the “true Jarabees,’’ commemorated 
in the Spectator as the most fashionable 
walking-sticks in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The secretion of the fruit constitutes the 
best of jar~nang^ or Dragon’s blood. A 
second and rather inferior kind is produced by 
heat and by bruising the fruit, from which 
the natural secretion has been removed : the 
third, and most inferior, seems to be the refuse 
of the last process ; it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it is ever procured from the plant by 
incisions. Large quantities of this drug are 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is 
much prized. In Europe, it is a constituent 
of some tooth-powders, and tinctures, and 
is also, and chiefly, used for colouring spirit 
and turpentine varnishes. This resinous gum 
received its present singular name from the 
ancient Greeks, who used it extensively. It 
is found in the market either in oval drops, or 
in large and impure masses composed of 
several tears. That which is good is of 
a bright crimson when powdered, and if 
held up to the light in masses, is semi-trans- 
parent. The tears are usually the firmest, 
and the most resinous and pure. If it is 
black when made fine, or very friable in the 
lump, it is inferior. It is often adultei'ated 
with other gums ; but that which is genuine 
melts readily and burns wholly away, scarcely 
soluble in water, but fluent in alcohol ; while 
the, simulated crackles instead of burning, and 
dissolves in water. Its uses are various in 
painting, medicine, varnishing, and other arts. 
The best is procured at Banjermassing in 
Borneo, from whence it is carried to Singa- 
pore, and thence to the Chinese market in 
reeds, at $15 to $35 per pecul ; the importa- 
tion is principally in native vessels. The price 
in China varies from $80 to $100 a pecul 
after purifying and refining. The Chinese ! 
hold this gum in much estimation, and are the * 
pi'incipal consumers of it in the East.- — 
Faulkner^ Morrison'" s Compendious Descrip- 
tion; Marsdeii^s Hist, of Sumatra, p. 159, 
Crawfurd Dictionary^ p. 123; Seeinan on 
Fahns. See Calamus, Croton sanguifluum, 
Dalbergia monetaria, Dracaena draco, Eu- 
calyptus resinifera, Resins. 

DRAGON TREE, Eng. Dracaena draco, 
Dracena atropurpurea. 

DRAKHYA, Beng. Vine, Vitis vinifera. 
DRANGULI, Jav. Cassia fistula, Linn. 
DRAKSHA CHETTU. Teu Vitis vini- 
fera^ Linri. 


DRACHA PANDU, Tel. Grapes. 
DRaNDU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena, 
DRANGDEA. See Kattyawar. 

DRAN GE, Hind. Sageretia oppositifolia. 
DRANGIA. See Greeks of Asia. 
DRANGU, Hind. Berchemia sp. 
DRANGULI, Jay., also SUNG-GULI, 
Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

DRAPER, Colonel, a British oflicer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. 
He conquered Manilla, and in 1758, joined 
Colonel Lawrence in the Carnatic and gave 
able assistance at the battle of Wandewash. 

DRAPORE. A hard*, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon Tvood. 
DRAS. A district of Ladak. 

DRASHTI DOSHAM, Sans. Evil eye. 
DRAUPADI, daughter of Drupada king 
of Panchala. She was put forward by her 
father as the lady of the Swayamvara, or 
tournement, and was won by Arjuna one of 
the Pandava, and became the polyandric wife 
of him and his four brothers : she was subse- 
quently staked by Yudhishthira, at dice and 
won by Duryodhana of Hastinapur and un- 
derwent great hardships until the destruction 
of the Kaurava. Draupadi, as the polyandric 
wife of the Pandava princes, is the heroine of 
the Mahabarat. Duhasana, one of the Kau- 
rava princes dragged her by the hair into the 
public court, Bhima vowed to kill him for 
the insult and drink his blood and he fulfilled 
his vow. Yudhishthira and Draupadi have 
been deified and their feast is named the 
procession of fire, because in hindoo legend 
she is fabled to have passed every year from 
one of her five husbands to another, after a 
solemn purification by that el(Bment. In the 
Bhdsha language, her name is written Dropti. 
In the “ Enchanted Fruit” when Draupadi 
and her five husbands entered the garden, 
and Arjuna, with an arrow, brought down 
the fruit, 

I I.ight— pinioned gales to charm the sense, 

Their odorif’rous breath dispense ; 

From Bala’s pearPd or pointed bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume ; 

There honey-scented Singarhar, 

And Juhy like a rising star, 

Strong Chempa, darted by Camdeo 
And Mulsery of paler hue, 

Oayora which the Ranies wear 
In tangles of their silken hair, 

Round Babul flowers, and Gul-achein 
Dyed like the shell of Beauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy, pride of plains, 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed bright, 

Paint the fresh branches with delight, 

— Wk. H. of I; Sir W. Jones, Vol. xiii, 
p. 217. See Droopdevi. 

■ DRAVEE. The Bombay group consisls 
of fifteen or twenty islands in nil : the island 
i-> J io 
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of Bassein, about thirty miles to the north- 
ward of that which gives the cluster its name ; 
Dravee, and Versova, just ofi' tlie shore of 
Salsette ; Salsette, by much the largest of 
them all ; Trombay, conspicuous for the 
mountain called Neat’s Tongue, which attains 
the altitude of 1,000 feet; Bombay itself, 
united on the northward to Trombay and 
Salsette, as these are united to each other by 
bridges and embankments, and to the south- 
ward, Old Woman’s Island, Colaba ; and 
Henery ; and Keuery ; with little rocks, and 
islets of lesser note and name. 

DRAYIDIAN, a term which Dr. Caldwell 
has recently applied to the vernacular tongues 
of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Southern India. With the exception of 
Orissa, and of those districts of Western 
India, and the Dekban where Gujaratlii and 
the Marathi are spoken, the whole of the 
peninsular portion of India from the Vindhya 
mountains and the river Nerbudda to Cape 
Comorin, appears to have been peopled from 
the earliest period, by different branches of 
one and the same race, speaking different 
dialects of one and the same language, and 
scattered off-shoots from the same stem may 
be traced still further north and west, as far 
as the Rajmahal hills, and the mountain fast- 
nesses of Beluchistan. Dr. Caldwell exclud- 
ing the Rajmahal, the Uraon and tho Brahui, 
designates as Dravidian, nine idioms current 
in Southern India, viz., Tamil, Telugu, Caua- 
rese, Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or 
Goand, Khoud or Kund or Ku, and says it 
has been remarked that in the ten cultivated 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or hut very rarely 
employed. He tells us that of all the Dra vi- 
dian tongues, no two are so nearly related to 
each other as to be mutually intelligible to the j 
people who speak them except in the simplest 
and most direct manner. The name for this 
class of languages and for the peoples speak- 
ing them is not yet definitely settled, the 
terms of Pre-Aryan, Dravidian, Aboriginal, 
Scythic, Hill and Serpent races have been ap- 
plied, and Mr. Hunter estimates their numbers 
at eighty millions, but a writer in the Frieiid 
of India estimates them at only twelve 
millions. Amongst these are the Mair, Meena, 
Bhil, Sonthal, Kol, Gond, the Madera or 
pariah, the Madiga or tanner, and the Dhor 
or currier. In the southern districts of Penin- 
sular India, an ancient aboriginal people called 
Curumber are the earliest known occupants 
of Dravida Dasam, the modern Carnatic aud 
Coromandel. They seem to have established 
numerous petty principalities over the whole 
Peninsula, which were ultimately absorbed 
ill the Chola empire. Numerous .sites attri- 
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buted to this race aud still called Curumber 
Cote, are to be met with. The number, site 
and condition of these with any remains still 
extant, should be carefully ascertained and 
noted. Small communities of the same tribe 
are found to this day in the less accessible 
hills and forests of many parts of the penin- 
sula. Tamil was the language of three 
ancient dynasties of whom we have record : 
The Chola of Tanjore and Combaconum, who 
were settled on or near the Caveri and Cole- 
roon rivers, aud who, as some suppose, gave 
their names to the Coromandel or Chola- 
mandel Coast : the Pandya, whose capital is 
now oceupied by the inhabitants of Madura ; 
and the Chera, yvho ruled at Kerala on tho 
Malabar coast. Augustus, emperor of Rome, 
when at Antioch received an embassy with 
letters from king Paiidyou of ancient Dr'avira. 
The embassy gave valuable and curious pre- 
sents, amongst others a man without arms, and 
a serpent ten cubits long. In the letter, the 
king described himself as holding sway over 
six hundred kings, and lie asked the friendship 
of Augustus. In the embassy was an Indian 
named Zarmanoehegus, from Baragoza or 
Bavoach who accompanied Augustus to 
Athens and there, as Calanus had done, com- 
mitted-self immolation before the emperor. 
His tomb known as the Indian’s tomb, was to 
be seen a.s late as Plutarch’s time. The 
Tamil language is spoken throughout the vast 
plain of the Carnatic or country below tho 
gliaiitb, termed by the mahomedan sovereigns 
and by the British who have succeeded them, 
the Carnatic Paen Ghat. The Tamil speaking 
country extends from Cape Comorin to Puli- 
cat 30 miles north of Madras, aud inland from 
the Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts ; 
it skirts Alysore on all its eastern iron tier, is 
also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, ami 
Combaconum, meeting wn'th the Malayalam 
at the great gap of Palgliat ; it is spoken also 
in the southern part of the Travancorc 
countr}^ on the wx‘stern side of the Ghauts, 
from Cape Comorin to tJie neighbonrhood of 
Tre\andrum ; also in tho northern and north- 
western parts of Cej'Ion, where Tamulians 
formed settlements prior to the Christian era, 
and fiom ■whence tliey have gradually thrust 
out the Singhalese. Mr. Taylor is of opinion 
that lamil \vas cultivated in purity in 
the ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

. Campbell arranges the Turanian abo- 
rigines into two sections, as under : 


Dravidian or Southern. 
Tamil . Kuruinbar. 
Canara., . Burgliar. 

1^0 Kota. 

Gond, Khond, OraonJ 
Rajmahali. 

Mataylam . . . JVTalo A risar. 
W7/5r7:.,.Ramnsi. 


North^irn or JCohrian 


Lurka-kol 

Ho. 

Bhntni. 

Mundah, 

iSontal. 


bandage*, 
according to 
Max-MiUlcr. 
tmeotmooted 

with any 
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Pra vidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even 
human sacrifices ; they are, however, superior 
to the Aryan hiiidoos in freedom from dis- 
qualifying prejudices, but inferior to them in 
knowledge and all its train of appliances. 
Aboriginal tribes are most numerous, are, in- 
deed the mass of the inhabitants, in the hilly 
country from the western and southern bor- 
ders of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the fron- 
tiers of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, 
and from the Eastern ghats inland to the 
civilized portions of the Nagpore territory, 
but even, in this tract, are evident monuments 
of old liiudoo civilization and of the saiva 
persuasion. The aborigines of India, 
both in physique and in the structure of their 
language, present a type analogous to the 
Negrito of the South seas, Papuans, Tas- 
manians and others, as well as to the nearer 
Negrito of Malacca and the Andamans. 
The Tamil was formerly called by Europeans 
the Malabar language, and this term is even 
still used amongst the illiterate of the English 
community, but even the educated classes 
write it erroneously, as Tamul. It was the 
earliest developed of all the Dravidian idioms, 
is the most copious and contains the largest 
portion of indubitably ancient forms. It 
includes two dialects, the classical and col- 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called 
respectively the Shea Tamil and the Kodun- 
Tamil, which so widely differ that they may 
almost be regarded as different languages. 
The Tamil race is the least scrupulous or 
superstitious, and the most enterprising and 
persevering race of hindoos, and swarm where- 
ever money is to be made, or wherever a 
more apathetic or a more aristocratic people 
is waiting to be pushed aside. The majority 
of the hindoos found in Pegu, Penang, 
Singapore and other places in the east, where 
they are known as Klings, are Tamilians. All 
throughout Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee 
plantations are Tamilians ; the majority of 
the money-making classes, even in Colombo, 
are Tamilians, aud ere long the Tamilians 
will have excluded the Singhalese from 
almost every office of profit and trust in their 
own island. The majority of the domestic 
servants and of the camp followers in the 
Madras Presidency and along with its army, 
are Tamilians, and the coolies who emigrate 
so largely to the 'Mauritius and the West 
India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil people. 
Including the Tamil people, who are residing 
in the military cantonments aud distant 
colonies, aud those in South Travancore, 
Northern Ceylon, and excluding all Mahome- 
dan, Teling, and Brahmin residents of the 
Tamil country, who amount to at least ten 
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per cent of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamil language are estimated 
by Dr . Caldwell at about ten millions. 

The Telugu, called also Telingu, or 
Teluugu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
name mentioned by the Greek geographers, as 
that of a nation dwelling on or near the 
Ganges. It is the same language which, until 
lately, Europeans termed the Gentoo, from a 
Portuguese word signifying heathens or gen- 
tiles. In respect to antiquity of culture and 
glossarial copiousness, it ranks next to the 
Tamil, in the list of Dravidian idioms, but it 
surpasses all of them in euphonic sweetness. 
Telugu extends from Chanda, where it meets 
the Mahratta, and from Ganjam and Chicacole 
where it intermixes with Urya, along the 
coast to Pulicat on the marine lagoon thirty 
miles north of Madras, known as the Pulicat 
Lake, where it meets the Tamil. At Vizaga- 
patam, which is 120 miles south of Ganjam, 
this is the sole language spoken. On this line 
of coast, two monarchies formerly existed, the 
Andhra and Elalinga, both apparently enter- 
prising races and seafaring people, and it is 
doubtless from the name of the latter dynasty 
that the Burmese and Malays have derived 
the appellation of Kling,” by which they 
distinguish all people from India. The Kalinga 
dynasty appear to have gained great posses- 
sions to the westward, as, at the time of the 
mahomedan conquest, Warangal, seventy 
miles from Hyderabad, was considered by 
them the capital of Telingana, the eastern 
part of the nabob of Hyderabad’s dominions, 
all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore and Cud- 
dapah and much of the lands north. The most 
westerly spot at which it is spoken is the 
small town of Murkundah about 30 miles 
west of Beder aud it reaches this by a 
wavy line running westerly from north 
of Madras, as far as the eastern boundary 
of Mysore which it follows up to that of 
the Mahratta country, thus including, in 
its extent, the Ceded Districts, Kurnool the 
greater part of the Hyderabad dominions and 
a portion of the Napore country and Gond- 
wana. In ancient times, it seems to have 
been spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geo- 
graphical limits which the Greeks have assign- 
ed to the territory of the Andhra or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Ptolemy up to that 
delta being found to be Telugu. The Telugu 
people are undoubtedly the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the 
Tamil surpass them iu restlessness and enter- 
prise and in that self reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations. Including the 
Naik or Naidoo (“Nayaka”), Reddi and 
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oilier Telugiz tribes settled in tlie Tamil 
country, who are chiefly the descendants of 
those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya 
and Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who 
number not less than a railiioD of souls ; and 
including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam’s 
territory and other native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti- 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions. 
Tamil and Telugu roots are, in the great 
majority the same, but peculiarities in inflec- 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they differ from 
each other as much as Portuguese from 
Spanish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from 
Aramaic, and Hindi from Bengali. 

Canarese, properly the Kannadi or Karna- 
taka tongue is bordered by the Tamil and the 
Telugu on the east. It is spoken throughout 
the plateau of Mysore and in the south- 
western districts of the Nizam’s territory as 
far north as the village of Murkundab lying 30 
miles west of Beder. Also, it is much spoken 
in the ancient Tuluva country on the Malabar 
Coast, now long designated as Canara, a name 
which it acquired from having been subjected 
for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes. 
But in Canara, the Malayalam, the Konkani 
and the Tuluva, are also spoken though less 
extensively than the Canarese. The Canarese 
character differs slightly from the Telugu, 
from which it has been borrowed, but the 
characters used for Tamil, Malayalam and 
Telugu are quite distinct from each other. 
The ancient Canarese character, however, 
entirely differs from that of the moderuTelugu, 
and the Canarese language differs even more 
widely from the Telugu than it does from the 
Tamil. There is an ancient dialect of the 
Canarese language current, as well as modern, 
the latter differing from the former by the 
use of different inflexional terminations. The 
ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no 
6onnection with the Sanscrit character to 
which that 'naine has been given, in which, 
viz., the Hala Kannada, many very ancient 
inscriptions in the Maratha country as well as 
in' Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell estimates 
the people who speak the Canarese language, 
at' five millions. This includes the Coorgs, 
blit he has no means, be says, of calculating 
the numbers in the Hyderabad country, where 
Canarese, Marathi and Telugu are spoken. 
The Urdu or Hindustani language thei'e, is 
ihprely known to the mahomedans, the hindoos 
afid Kato from Northern India, the resident 
Jibiitflatiou using it as a lingua franca. 

or Kodaga language is spoken 
in ihe\si|ia|| principality of this name, lying 
on' the western Ghats, and has hitherto been 
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regarded as Canarese, modified by the Tula. 
But Mr. Moegling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the Tamil and Malayalam 
than to the Canarese. 

Malayalam or Malayarma^ is spoken along 
the Malabar Coast on the western side of tlie 
Ghats or Malaya range of mountains from 
Cape Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; or 
more strictly, perhaps, to Nilesh'war 
(Nileswara) where a Nair rajah, conquered 
by Hyder, formerly ruled, from the vicinity 
of Mangalore where it supersedes the 
Canarese and the Tulu, to Trivandrum, where 
it begins to be superseded by the Tamil. The 
people speaking it in the States of Travan- 
core and Cochin in the provinces of Malabar 
and Canara, are estimated by Dr. Caldwell 
at two and a half millions. The language, 
however, on the Malabar Coast, is rapidly 
being driven out by the Tamil. The people 
who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, 
the^ most exclusive and superstitious and 
shrink with most sensitiveness from contact 
with foreigners though their coast, more 
than any part of India, has been in all ages 
visited by the traders of other lands, by Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian Christians, and 
Arabs, and the three last even formed perma- 
nent settlements amongst them. They shrink 
from contact with foreigners, even from 
people of their own caste : retreating from 
the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
as the Tamil flocks to them ; and the 
Malayalam speaking race are to bo found 
isolated with their families in their high 
walled parambu, even in parts where the lines 
and centres of communication are entirely 
occupied by the more enterprising Tamil 
people whose language too seems gradually 
pushing the Malaya aside. Their retired 
character has led to the less scrupulous and 
more adroit Tamilians, occupyingall the lines 
of communication and monopolizing the 
greater part of the public business and com- 
merce of the Malabar States. In a sliort time, 
perhaps, the Malayalam will only be know^i 
in the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses, Ma- 
layalam was separated from the Tamil before 
the latter was cultivated and refined, and 
from brahmin ical influence, has since had an 
infusion of Sanscrit words more than in any 
other Dravidian language, the fewest of such 
being in the Tamil. 

Tulu or Tuluva, is the last of the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues. It is an idiom 
which holds a position midway between the 
Canarese and the Malayalam, but more 
nearly resembling the Canarese. Though once 
generally prevalent in the district of Canai*a, 
it is now spoken only in a small tract of coun- 
try in the vicinity of Mangalore, by not more 
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than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. It has been and the dialect of the Saoiiee Gouds was 
encroached upon by many languages and is noticed in a paper by Mr. Manger. The 
likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva has a Gond dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Dravidian, 
strong resemblance to Malayala, though the hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The 
Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- Khond, if not identical, probably agrees with 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malaya- it more than with Koi, and the basis of the 
lam and Tula are considered by Dr. Cald- latter is Dravidian. The Draou and the Male 
well to be in gradual course of extinction, or Rajmahali dialects are still closer to the 
The Toda^ properly the Tuda or Tudava Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
language, is that spoken by the Tudavar, a pri- Kol. The Khond, Kund, or more properly 
mitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabit- the Ku, is the language of the people who are 
ing the Neilgherry Hills, practising quasidrui- commonly called Khond but who designate 
dical rites, and commonly believed to be the themselves Ku, They are a primitive race 
aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. They who are supposed to be allied to the Gond. 
do not at present number more than from 300 They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
to 500 souls. It is supposed that they never Gumsoor and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but whose horrid rites of offering children and 
they have diminished through opium eating young people in sacrifice (see Meriah) is 
and polyandria, and at a former period, the generally known. The two people by whom 
prevalence among them of female infanticide, the Gond and Ku languages are spoken are 
The Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on supposed to amount to 500,000 souls. * Dr. 
the hills. Caldwell estimates the proportionate numbers 

The Kota^ is the language of the Kotar, of the several races by whom the Dravidian 
a small tribe of Helot craftsmen inhabiting languages, and dialects mentioned above, are 
the Neilgherry Hills, and numbering about spoken, to be 32,150,000, as follows : — 


1,000 souls. It is a very old and rude 1 Tamil 10,000,000 6 Toda 300 

dialect of Canarese, and their ancestors on the 2 Telugu....l4,000,000 7 Kota 1,000 

hills are. supposed by Dr. Caldwell to have 3 Canarese... 5, 000, 000 8 GondorGoand, 

been at some ancient time a low caste tribe 4 Malayalum2, 500,000 also Khund, 


who had fled thither to escape persecution. 5 Tulu 150, 000 1 Kund or Ku 500, 000 

The Kotar have been residing from an About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
unknown antiquity on the Nilgherry Hills, jects, and the remainder are under the native 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
are addicted beyond all other low caste tribes In this enumeration, there has not been in- 
to the eating of carrion and have been gene- eluded the idioms of the Bamusi, the Kora- 
rally shunued by Europeans. war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Male- 

Budaga. Besides the Toda and Kota on arasar, and various other w*andering, preda- 
the hills, the Budagar speak an ancient tory, or forest tribes. The Lombadi, speak 
but organized dialect of the Canarese. The a dialect of the Hindi. The Bamusi and 
speech of the Budagar people from the north, the majority of the Kora war, a patois of the 
commonly called Burghers, is undoubtedly an Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
ancient Canarese dialect. This people are forests speak corrupted dialects of the laii- 
the most numerous class of the iuhabitants df guages of the contiguous plains. The Maie- 
the Neilgherry Hills. arasar, ‘Hill Kings* called in Malayalam 

The Irular ‘ people of the darkness’ speak Mala-arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting the 
a rude Tamil. Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 

The Curb or Curbuar or Knrumbar, in the northern part of the range, where the 
are nomade shepherds, who occupy the Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
denser deeper jungles where they are occa- corrupt Tamil in the southern^ in the vicinity 
sioually stumbled upon by adventurous sports- of Tamil speaking districts'. The Kol and 
men, and the smoke of whose fires may occa- Sura dwell towards the north of the Gond 
sioually be seen rising from the lower gorges and Kund, in Central India ; their iauguages 
of the hills. contain Dravidian word^, but they bel’ong to 

The Go?id or Goand is the language of the a totally different fktnily of languages, 
indigenous- inhabitants of the northern and Uraon, the language of the XJrya people, ib 
western parts of the extensive hill country df an uncultivated idiom, and contains many rbbts 
Gondwana,of the northern portion of Nagpore, and forins belonging to the Kol dkldcife and 
and of the greater part of the Saugor and so many Dravidiah roots of primaiy impor- 
Nerbudda territories. Mr. Driberg compiled tance, that it is considered by Drt Caldwell 
a very complete grammar and vocabulary of as hairing originally been a mefiiBeV of the 
the Mahadeo dialect of the Gond language, Dravidian family of languages. The Bodo 
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Dhimal and otlier tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains and forests between Kumaon and Assam, 
are styled Tamilian by Mr. Hodgson. He 
has done so on the supposition that all the 
aborigines of India, as distinguished from the 
Aryans, belong to one and the same stock, of 
which he considers the Tamilian of Southern 
India the best representatives. And he has 
founded this supposition on certain general 
grammatical similarities which are common 
to the entire Scythian group of languages. 

The Rajmahali language contains so 
many Dravidian roots of primary import- 
ance, though it also contains a large ad- 
mixture of roots and forms belonging to the 
KqI dialects, that Dr. Caldwell considers 
it had originally belonged to the Dravidian 
family of languages. It is spoken by the 
Malei, or inhabitants of the hills. A brief 
vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabit- 
ing the Rajmahal hills, in Central India, as 
contained in vol. v. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the 
main Dravidian. 

The Brakui language, spoken by the 
mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat, in 
Beloochistan, contains some Dravidian words 
and a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered as 
a whole, this language is derived from the 
same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, but it 
unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The discovery of this element 
beyond the Indus river, proves that some of the 
Dravidians like the Aryans, the Graeco- 
Scythians and the Turco-Mongoliaus, entered 
India by the North West route. The Brahui 
state that their forefathers came from Halb, 
Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian lauguages, no 
two are so nearly related to each other as to 
be mutually intelligible to the people who 
speak them, except in the simplest and most 
direct manner, — The Rev, JDr. CaldwclVs 
Comparative Grammar^ Sir Erskine Ferry's 
Bif<Ts Eye View, Pers, Obser, 

! DBAVIDA. The country in which 

Tamil language is spoken, the Coi'omandel 
esast frpia Madras southward : the country 
below the Eastern Ghauts to Cape Comorin. 
Also, a class of brahmanical tribes caljed the 
five Dravir comprehending all those of the 
Pcainsuia or Dravira, Karuata, Telinga, 
Gujerata and Maratha., 

, , PBAWA, also DBAWI of Hazara, Ce- 
vgr serrata, Boyle, 

J^AWO, HiW. Pagopyrum esculentum. 
DSEiyKSj are to ^ great extent still trusted 
to ih Bastero countries. The earliest re- 
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markable dreams recorded, 'were those to 
Abraham of the captivity and (Gen xxviii, 
12). At Bethel, of the ladder. Subsequently 
(Gen. xxxviii, 5, 9 and 10.) were Joseph’s 
dreams aud those of Fharoah, Gen. x. 4 and 
41. Gideon and Saul, I. Sam. xxviii, 6. 
Dreams, are intimately associated with the 
lower forms of religion. To the savage 
they have a reality and an importance which 
we can scarcely appreciate. During sleep 
the spirit seems lo desert the body ; and as 
in dreams we visit other localities and even 
other "worlds, living as it •were a separate aud 
different life, the two phenomena are not 
unnaturally regarded as the complements of 
one another. In Madagascar the people pay 
a religious regard to dreams, and imagine that 
their good demons or inferior deities, tell them 
in their dreams wdiat ought to be done, or 
warn them of what ought to be avoided. 

DREDGING. lu this process note the num- 
bers of species, the kinds usually found asso- 
ciating together, the number of living speci- 
mens of each, the number of dead, the aver- 
age age of the specimens, though whether 
young or adult. The geueral state of the 
animals and particularly as lo the naaturity 
of the eggs or if they have been recently 
shed. The kind of ground. The depth. 
The distance from land. The zone '>\diether 
the littoral zone, the space between high and 
low water marks : the laminarian zone or 
that in '\vhich the large tangles or sea v^reeds 
flourish, aud extends from low watermark to a 
depth of about 15 fathoms, the coralline 
zone extends from the depth of 15 to* 50 
fathoms ; sea weeds are scarce, but corallines 
abound in this region, the coral zone is that 
in which deep sea corals are found aud where 
the depth is beyond 50 fathoms. Any par- 
ticular currents. What are the mollusca 
found between tide marks on the neighbour- 
ing coast ? Is mud present, aud if present of 
what kind ? Are any dead shells common of 
which no living examples occur ? What sea- 
weeds are found ? Do the different specimens 
of the same species vary much iii size, form, 
or colour ? — Edin. Phil, Journ., pp, 206 
and 207, July 1856. 

DREH, Hind. Melia azedarach, also 
Albizzia odoratissima. 

DREIFACH, Ger. Siilphuret of Anti- 
mony. 

DREK, Panj. Albizzia odoratissima, 
Bentk,^ also Melia sempervirens, Melia aze- 
darach, Linn,^ also Pistacia integerrima. — 
H. F, Sf Th, 

DREL, Dur., also Drell, Gee. Diaper. 

DRENDU, Hind. Adelia seiTata, Ban- 

dx’endu, Acacia stipulata. 

DEEPAN, several caterpillars, the Aloa 
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lactinea, the Orgyia Ceylaiiica, Euproctis 
virguncula^ the Trichia exigua^ the Na^- 
rosa conspersay the Litnacodes graciosa and 
a species of Drepana are found on the coffee 
trees but they do not cause much injury. 
Another caterpillar, however, though fortu- 
nately not abundant, the Zeuzera coffecBy 
destroys many trees, both young and old by 
eating out the heart. It resembles the cater- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England and is as 
thick as a goose quill. It generally enters 
the tree 6" or 12'“' from the ground, ascending 
upwards. The sickly drooping of the tree 
marks its presence. 

DREPANOGNATHUS SALTATOR, 
Jbrdon. An ant which moves by jumps of 
several inches at a spring. 

DRESHUK. In front of the Goorchanee 
and Lisharee hills, and between Hurrund and 
Mithunkote, are plains inhabited by the Eres- 
huk. They are British subjects. See Khyber. 

DRESSES.’ The mahomedans of Madras 
are famed for the excellence of the dowered 
work on the muslin dresses of ladies. They 
are sold at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 70 each. 

DRINGO, Port. Sweet dag. 

DRINKHARI, Hind. Datisca cannabiua. 

DRISHADAVATI. See Hindoo. 

DRO, properly gro, Tibetan, Triticum 
asstivum. 

DROB, Hind. Caragana tragacauthoides. 

DROGUE AMERE, Fr., a compound of 
mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. 

DROK or BROG. Both occupants of 
the central part of northern Tibet. Mr. 
Hodgson supposes them a mixed race joined 
together for predatory purposes. See India. 

DROM AlUS. The Emu, a genus of birds 
belonging to the Cursores, or Runners, an 
order of which may be thus shown : — 

Order VI — Cursores or Runners. 

Fam. Casuaridie, Casuarius galeatus ; 1 Dromaius 
novae Hollandiae 

Fam. Struthionidae, Strutbio camelus. 

Casuarius Beuuettii, Gould, is the Cassow- 
ary of the island of New Britain, near to 
New Guinea, where it is called Mooruck. 
The height of the bird is three feet to the top 
of the back, and five feet when standing 
erect. Its colour is rufous, mixed with black 
on the back aud hinder portions of the body, 
and raven black about the neck and breast. 
The loose wavy skin of the neck is beau- 
tifully coloured with iridescent tints of 
bluish purple, pink, and an occasional shady 
green, quite different from the red and 
purple caruncles of the Casuarius galeatus. 
The feet and legs, which are very large 
aud strong, are of a pale ash colour. This 
bird also differs from the <7. galeatus in 
having a horny plate, instead of a helmet 
like protuberance on the top of the head : 
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which callous plate has the character of and 
resembles mother of pearl darkened with 
black-lead. The form of the bill differs con- 
siderably from that of the Emu, Dromaius 
Novee HollandicBy being narrower, larger and 
more curved, and in having a black or leathery 
case at the base. Behind the plate of the 
head is a small tuft of black hair like feathers, 
which are continued in greater or lesser abun- 
dance over most parts of the neck. The egg 
is about the same size as^ that of the Emu, 
and is of a dirty pale yellowish green colour. 
The bird appears to Dr. Bennett to approxi- 
mate more nearly^ to the Emu than to the 
Cassowary, and to form the link between 
these species. In its bearing and style of 
walking it resembles the former, throwing the 
head forward, and only becoming perfectly 
erect when running ; it also very much re- 
sembles the Apteryx in its body, in the style 
of its motion and in its attitudes. Its bill 
presents a great deal the character of that of 
a rail : it utters a peculiar, chirping, whistling 
sound, but also a loud one resembling that 
of the word ‘ Moork,’ whence, no doubt, it 
derived its native name. Casuarius galeatus, 
the helmeted cassowary of Ceram, only, is so 
called from the horny helmet which surmounts 
the head. Its rudimentary wings consist of five 
long bristles like blunt porcupine quills. It runs 
swiftly with a bounding motion. It feeds on 
fruits, birds’ eggs, insects, Crustacea and 
tender herbage. It is a stout and strong bird, 
standing five or six feet high, and covered 
with long, coarse, black hair like feathers. 
The head has a large horny casque or helmet 
with bright blue and red colours on the bare 
skin of the neck. These birds wander 
about in the vast mountain forests that cover 
the island of Ceram. The female lays three 
to five large and beautifully sbagreened green 
Cirgs, ou a bed of leaves. The male and 
female sit alternately on the eggs, for about 
a mouth. 

DROMAIUS NOV.^ HOLLANDIiE 
rises to a height of seven feet. It lives on 
fruits, eggs and small animals. — Crawfurd^s 
Dictionary, p. 84, London Atlienmumy No, 
1512, Dec. 12, 1857, /?. 1551, Wallace ii ; 
Dr. Betntett in a letter, dated Sydney, \0th 
Sept. 1857. 

DROMEDAIRE, Le. Fk. Camelus dro- 
medarius. See Camelus. 

DROMEDARY, Eng^. Camelus drome- 
darius. — Luin. 

DROMIA RUMPHII, Edws., E. Indies. 

DROMIA FALLAX, Edws, Mauritius. 
DROMIA HIRTISSIMA, Edws., Cape 
of G. Hope. 

DROMIA CAPUT MORTUUM, Edws., 
Indian Ocean. 
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DROMIA UNIDENTATA, Edios,, Red 
Sea. 

DRONA, Sans. Phlomis inilica. 

DRONA. A brahmin, the military precep- 
tor of the Paudava and Kaurava princes. 
Drona was the son of Bharadwaj and in the 
Mahabharata is called Bharadwaj. The son 
of Drona is a celebrated hero in the Maha- 
harat named Aswatthama. 

DBONACHARYA, Sansc. From drona, a 
measure of capacity, and acharya, a teacher. 
DROOHINA, Sans. Fromdrooh, to injure. 
DROON. See Punjab. 

DBOOPDEVI. The wife, in common, of 
the five Pandua brothers, was of the house of 
Kampilnagar^. Yoodishtra having staked 
and lost the throne of India to Duryodhana, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Droopdevi. By the loaded dice of his foe 
she became the golee of the Kauruva chief, 
who according to the hindoo legend triumphing 
in his pride, would have unveiled her in public ; 
but the deity presiding over female modesty 
preserved her from the rude gaze of the assem- 
bled host ; the miraculous scarf lengthened as 
he withdrew it, till tired, he desisted at the 
instance of superior interposition. Yoodish- 
tra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
years of his personal liberty, and became an 
exile from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer 
in the wilds skirting the distant ocean. 
Tacitus describes the b^aneful effects of gamb- 
ling amongst the German tribes, as involving 
personal liberty ; their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. The 
Rajpoot’s passion for gaming, is strong ; and 
long anterior to Tacitus, perhaps before the 
woods of Germany were peopled with the 
worshippers of Tuisto, this vice prevailed 
amongst the Rajpoot warriors. — Tod's Ma- 
jasthan, Vol i,p. 41, 179. See Draupadi. 

DROOPING COCKSCOMB. Celosia ce- 
runa. 

DROSERA. A genus of plants, of the 
natural family Droseraceae, or the Sun-dew 
tribe. D. Buimanni. VahL Mo-dwen-thaB of 
the Burraevse, grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, 
.Bengal, Sylhet and Burmah. There are two 
different species at Tavoy. — Mason^ VoigL 
DBOSERA PELTATA. Sans. Drosera 
lunata. Horn, Grows in the Neilgherry and 
Bababoodeu hills. The leaves stain paper red. 
They are applied as a blister to the skin. 
They close upon files which light upon them. 

DROTJGHtS. Are frequently in tropical 
Asia. They are alluded to in Genesis, xxxi, 
40^.in the. day the Drought consumed me, and 
tke.„frQst by night, and my sleep departed from 
my eyes. 

BRQWA, Hind. 'B e tula bhojputra, 
DRUGS. Amongst the native p])ysici- 
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ans of the East and South of Asia, as in 
Europe 300 years ago, almost every substance, 
especially if possessing any peculiarity of 
colour, shape, smell, or taste, is believed to 
have some medicinal virtue. Much reliance is 
placed on the doctrine of the signatures, i. 
the belief that a substance which has some of 
the physical characters of an organ or of the 
symptoms of a disease, -will have power over 
what it resembles. Some substances (chiefiy 
animal, however,) are considered to have 
medicinal virtues merely from their oddity, 
for example pikhdl muSf rats dung ; the gall 
bladder of the brown hear ; the hairs of a tiger’s 
whisker, &c. Difiicultyjof acquisition would 
also appear to add virtue ; thus it frequently 
happens that of two kinds of a drug, the one 
which is more rare is considered much the 
more powerful, in some cases indeed when 
neither would appear to have any special 
virtue the hakim of India has curious beliefs 
as to the plants which produce some of the 
foreign vegetable drugs, and still more curious 
theories are held as to the source of some of 
those of mineral origin. Thus “ Zahrmohra,''' 
which comprise several mineral substances 
given medicinally is believed to be formed by 
the spittle of the “ Mar-khor^’ (Capra mega- 
ceros) falling on stones in the Kohistan, west 
of the Indus. The great number of substances 
to which, by natives, and in their books on 
medicine, aphrodisiac virtues are attributed, 
is remarkable, some in connection with 
the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
probably quite destitute of the qualities 
assigned to them. — JPoiceIVs Hand-Eook. 

DRUHYU. In hindoo legend, one of the 
sons of Yagati, one of the old fathers of man- 
kind. Anu was the founder of one of the 
five great Turanian tribes, the Yadu, Tur- 
vasa, Druhyia and Anu. 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. The Crom- 
lech or tri-lithic altar, iu the centre of all 
Druidic monuments, is supposed by Tod to be 
a “torun” or triumphal arch, sacred to the 
sun-god Belenus. There are numerous Indo- 
Scythic remains in the Nizam’s tendtory and 
near Bustar. See Cairn, Cromlech, Dolmen, 
Hindoo. 

DRUKRL Hind. Cissus carno.sa. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, of a light brown 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DRUM. The drum is used by Asiatic 
nations as a musical instrument, in war, and 
in lieu of a bell. The institution of the drum 
was adopted by a late king of Siam, according 
to Fallegoix, but the pages who Imd to answer 
it succeeded in extinguishing the practice. A 
curious Chinese drawing engraved in Chine 
Ancienne (1/ Univers Pittoresqur). PL 3. 
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represents ibis iustitutioii of the drum. A and iudiftereut. They are brave, honest aini 
drum was suspended at the gate of the ; hospitable. The mountains hi tlie neigh- 
emperor of China, which supplicants sounded, j bourhood of Brahmana, are a lower range of 
The custom is a genuine Chinese one, and Libanus, are everywhere covered with a 
the* summons seems to have been by a drum sufficient portion of soil to admit of cultiva- 
rather than by a bell. Thus iu the Romance tion even to their summits. They are not 
of “The Fortunate Union,” the hero Tei- ' less remarkable for the dense population 
cliun-gyu exclaims, “ My lord, you are mis- which inhabits them ; houses and hamlets 
taken. The emperor himself suspends the meet the eye in every direction. The number 
drum at his palace gate and admits all to state | of the Druses is estimated at seventy thousand, 
their hardships without reserve.” — Tw/e, 1 Of these one-third are capable of bearing 
Cathay^ Voh /, C. vi., Davis* Chinese ! arms. It is not known at what p^^riod they 
Miscetlajiies, p 109. I first settled in these parts : 7ni7i kadm^ 

DRUMBI, Hind. Arundo douax. | “ ab orgine” is the general answer given to 

DRUM-FISH, a sea-fish near the Pearl ' all inquiries on the subject. The Druses 
river at Macao. Every evening, they as- | are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; they arc 
semble around a ship and continue their j likewise spread over the Haourau, a country 
musical humming till about mid-night. The lymg to the south-east of Damascus. Zahle, 
noise rises and falls or suddenly ceases at | seven hours from Balbec, belongs to the 
times as they quit the ship iu search of food. | territory of the Druses. Half an hour from 
— Adams, p. 63. | Zahle, on the south side of the village of 

DRUM HARMONICON. See Musical i Kerak, is the pretended tomb of Noah, 
instruments of the Burmese. ' The religion of the Druses professes a secrecy, 

DRUMMOND, Lieut.-Col. An officer of which seems unnecessary, except for the sake 
the Bengal Army who wrote on the mines and | of imposture. They believe in the transrai- 
miiieral resources of northern Affghanistan ‘ gration of souls, but more as a punishment 
on the copper mines of Kemaon, on the natural in this world than in the next, and that the 
resources of Almorah, iu Extracts from Pi’ophets recorded in the Old Testament, 
Public Papers N. W. Proviuces ; Bombay were only a succession of identical spirits. 
Telegraph and Courier, Oct. 24, aud Nov. 19, The names of David, Abraham, Ishmael and 
1849, and Mofussilite, Nov. 10, 1849. — Dr, Pythagoras, occur in their sacred code, but 
Buist's Catalogue, without any adherence to our own ascertained 

DRUN. also PUA. Tib. The Tibetan chronology. Hamsa is the name of their God 
name of the marmot of the western mid- and sovereign, whom they consider to have 
Himalayas. See Marmot. - been the true Christ, aud Jesus, the son of 

DRUNKENNESS, is a frequent vice in Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore 
India, amongst men and also amongst women, deservedly crucified. They seem equally 
The substances used are opium, the prepara- averse to maliomedans and Christians, and 
tioiis of hemp, distilled spirits and the ferment- they use the Koran more as a blind than, 
ed juices of the palm trees. In India, horse play, a belief, simply to deceive their Turkish 
and gross facetijc, generally accompany tips!- masters. They consider the four Evangelists 
ness. In moderation, these substances are to have been so many powoi's or parts of 
beneficial and all nations use them though the religion, aud Hamsa to have appeared about 
mode of their action on the human frame is not 400 yeai's after mahommed, whea lie flourish- 
understood, but most of them must be regarded ed eight years upon earth, and afterwards 
as nervine stimulants and as valuable in great appeared seven times iu all from the time 
mental or bodily exertions. Whatever be the of Adam, finally and formidably to appear , 
process, they evidently supply some want in when the Christians shall be more powerful 
the system. In some individuals drunkenness than the Turks; he will then spread the 
is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania ; religion of the Druses by divine authority, 
and these cases are generally given up by the Their creed requires implicit obedience, and 
faculty, in despair. See Food, rejects fasting, prayers, tithes and killing of 

DRURY, Major Heber, an officer of animals. The dress of the female Druse 
the Madras Army, author of Useful Plants resembles that of the Turkish ^vornen else- 
of India, Madras, 1858, a w'ork of much where, excepting that they wccar that singular 
value, also of Hand-book of the Indian Flora, ornament of the head, called the tantour, 
DRUSE, an idolatrous race occupying the which is a conical tube, about eighteen inches 
range of hills which extend parallel to the long, of silver, or copper silvered slightly 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Beyrout to over, according to the wealth of the wearer, 
the heights above Sidon. They worship, it is and ornamented with a variety of patterns, 
said, the image of a calf but are toleraut.lt is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
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top of the forehead, aud inclines slightly for- 
ward, like the horn of the fabled unicorn. 
Over this a piece of white nauslin is thrown, 
which falls down, to the hips, and serves to 
envelope their faces at pleasure when they 
go abroad. This extraordinary coiffurCy if 
not graceful, is picturesque, although it must 
be confessed, it impresses the beholder with 
an appearance of restraint to the wearer. In 
some parts of the mountain it is worn pro- 
jecting from the side of the head ; but this 
schismatical fashion is even still more unbe- 
coming than the orthodox one. Their reli- 
gion seems a remnant of some mahommedan 
heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akul or intelligent ; and that of the Jahil,” 
or ignorant. The Akul, in number about 
ten thousand, form the sacred order ; and are 
distinguishable ^by their white turbauds, the 
emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the 
•folds in which they wear it. The Akul are 
not permitted to smoke tobacco ; they never 
swear, and are vei'y reserved in their manners 
aud conversation. Nevertheless, they are 
allowed to marry. The chief of the order 
resides in a village called El-Mu tna. The 
Jahil or uninitiated, who form by far the 
most numerous class, perform no religious 
rite whatever, unless when circumstances 
oblige them to assume the appearance of 
mahomediuis. On these occasions, they enter 
the mosques, and recite their prayers with 
Turks. Schools are pretty frequent among the 
Druses. The Akul are generally the masters, 
and are paid by their pupils. They teach read- 
ing and writing. The remarkable appendage 
to the dress of the female Druse, has given 
rise to many conjectures amougst the learned, 
from a supposed analogy to the lingam or 
phallus, but it does not appear to have been 
an object either of religion or curiosity. — 
RohinsorCs Travels^ VoL ii, pp. 9 to 322. 

DRUS, Hind. Callicarpa iiicana. 

DRUVYA, Sans. A thing : Dravya-goona, 
Sans., from dravya, a thing, aud goona, a 
quality. 

DRYANDRA CORDATA, Thunberg, 
the tuiig-eu of the Chinese, is a plant valuable 
on account of the quantity of oil found in its 
seeds, and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifera, 
furnishes both tallow aud oil. The former pro- 
duces the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China: the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 
is used in mixing with the celebrated varnish 
of the country, and hence this tree is often 
called the varnish-tree. Dryandra cordata, is 
one of the favourite trees of the Chinese, 
prized for its beauty, the hard wood it fur- 
nishes, and the oil extracted from its seeds. — 
WilliaYrCs Middle Kingdom, p* 281, For- 
tune's Tea Districts, p. 119, 
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DRYANDRIA VERNICIA. Syn. Of 
EliBococca vernicia. 

DRYADS. See Fountains, India, Rivers, 
Springs. 

DRYIOPHID-®, a family of reptiles con- 
taining viz : — 

Tropidococcyx Perroteti, D. and B. l^eilgherry. 
Tragops pradinum, Jieinw. .Sylhet, Alergui, Penang 
„ dispar, Guntk. Animallies. 

„ fronticinctus, Giinth. Pegu. 

Pasaerita mycterizans, linn. Bengal. 

DRYMOCATAPHUS FUSCOCAPIL- 
LUS See Ornithology. 

DRYMOICA. See Birds. 

DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHORA, Cole. 

Shorea camphorifera, Roxb. 

A very large tree, a native of Borneo and 
Sumatra, where it sometimes attains six to 
seven feet in diameter. In the cavities of 
the trunk there occur collections of solid 
camphor, and of a light fluid called camphor 
oil. The solid camphor is often deposited in 
long pieces, weighing over ten pounds. This 
camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Japanese, and so rarely finds its way to 
Europe that it is seldom found even in 
the richest collections of Materia Medica, 
The tree is said by Marsden to be very 
common in Sumatra, in the country of the 
Battas, but not to be found to the south of 
the line. In Borneo it was found at first 
towards the north, and is said to be particu- 
larly abundant in the country of the Kyans, 
in the interior, on the Biutulu and Rejang 
river.s, and has since been discovered in Sara- 
wak. In Labnan it is common, and is one 
of the noblest of the trees in that fine jungle : 
it has a fine straight stem, from which 
the bark comes ofi* in large flakes and the 
foliage is very dense, forming a well-shaped 
head to the tree, the stem of wliicli is fre- 
quently ninety feet to the first branches. -Not 
one in ten trees is found to produce camphor, 
and the camphor collectors cut notches in the 
trees, in order before felling to ascertain 
whether they are likely to produce camphor. 
It is said that in those 'vvhicli produce it, the 
younger and smaller trees are often found to 
be quite us prolific as the older aud larger 
trees. The camphor is found in a concrete 
state in the crevices of the wood, so that it 
can only be extracted by felling the tree, 
which is afterwards cut into blocks and s])lit 
into wedges, and the camphor, which is white 
and transparent, is then taken out. An essen- 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the w^ood, 
which the natives crystallize artificially ; but 
the camphor thus obtained is not so much 
esteemed as that found naturally cry-stallized. 
The produce though so valued by the Chinese, 
is not much used by the natives, though it is 
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occasionally taken inwardly as a medicine. 
The price in China of the Borneo camphor 
is said to be higher than that of Japan, in the 
proportion of twenty to one : it has been 
supposed that this disproportion is caused 
more by some superstitions of the consumer, 
than any real distinctions of properties. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long stay in 
the woods, frequently of three mouths, during 
which they may fell a hundred trees, a party 
of thirty persons rarely bring away more than 
15 or 20 pounds of solid camphor, worth from 
200 to 250 dollars. The Borneo camphor, 
of the Dryobalanops caraphora, is in white 
crystaline fragments. Sp. G. T009. Its 
odour is not of so diffusable a nature ; other- 
wise it closely resembles the camphor from the 
Camphora officinarum. The wood of the 
camphor tree is good timber suited for house 
and ship-buildiiig. The liquid camphor of 
the same tree appears of the nature of Cam- 
phogen. Dr. A. T. Thompson, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted 
it into camphor. The oil, both in a fluid and 
solid state, is found in the body of the tree 
where the sap should be, but not in all trees. 
The liquid oil is abundant, and little appreci- 
ated, but the concrete bears a very high 
price, which depends wholly on its scarcity, 
and the fancy of the Chinese and Japanese, 
who ascribe high medecinal virtues to it, which 
it probably possesses in no higher degree than 
the cheap article which they themselves ob- 
tain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Camphora officinalis, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about oue-hundreth 
part of the price. — Researches, voL xii. 
p. 535, Low's Sarawak, pp, 44-46; 3Iars- 
den's History of Sumatra, p, 150 ; Royle's 
Materia Medica, p. 536 ; Craiufutd s Dic- 
tionary, p. 81; Simmond's Co7n7nercial Pro- 
ducts ; O' Shaughnessy, Bengal Dispensa- 
tory ; Maso7i'$ Te7iasseri7n ; Tomlinso7i, p. 

287. 

DRY ROT, is a disease affecting timber. 
When dry rot is produced by the attacks of 
fungi, the first sign of it consists in the ap- 
pearance of small white points, from which a 
filamentous substance radiates parallel with 
the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage of growth of the spores of the fungus, 
and the filamentous matter is their thallus or 
spawn. As the thallus gathers strength it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of the 
wood, and they, being of excessive fineness, 
readily pass down and between the tubes from 
which the wood is organised forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying the cohe- 
sion of the tissue. When the thalli of many 
fungi interlace, the radiating appearance cau 
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no longer be remarked ; but a thick, tough 
leathery white stratum is formed wherever 
there is room for its development, and from 
this a fresh supply of the destructive fila- 
mentous thallus is emitted with such con- 
stantly increasing rapidity and force, that the 
total ruin of timber speedily ensues where 
circumstances are favourable for the growth 
of the fungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus 
of MeruLius laci'ymans, or Pohjpoi'vs de 
structor, two highly-organised fungi, but any 
of the fungi that are commonly found upon 
decaying trees in woods are capable of pro- 
ducing dry rot, and the most rapidly-spread- 
ing and dangerous kinds is caused by the 
ravages of different species of Sporotrichuin. 
The latter throw up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches loaded with 
reproductive spores, of such excessive small- 
ness that they may insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices or flaws even in the 
sides of the tubes of which timber consists, 
and they are infinitely more dangerous 
than Mei'uUi or Polypori, which seldom 
fructify. The circumstances that are most 
favourable to the development of tlie dry rot 
fungi are damp, unventilated, situations, and 
a sub-acid state of the wood. The latter con- 
dition, especially in oak, is easily produced by 
a slight fermentation of the sap which remains 
in the timber, especially if the latter has not 
been well-seasoned before being employed. 
It has been proved experimentally that fluids 
which, in their ordinary state, will not pro- 
duce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever 
so slightly acidulated. Dutrochet found that 
distilled water holding in solution a small 
quantity of the white of egg will not generate 
fungi in a twelvemonth, but upon the addi- 
tion of the minutest quantity of nitric, sul- 
phuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days* time in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same property. /Phe only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxides 
or salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue 
yields fungi rapidly and in great abundance ; 
but a small quantity of I'ed precipitate or 
corrosive sublimate destroys this power 
entirely. It is moreover an important fact 
that no other mineral preparation has any 
such properties. Dutrochet ascertained that 
other metallic oxides acted differently. Oxides 
of lead and tin hastened the development of 
fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc, 
were inert ; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
the end. These facts are confirmed by the ex- 
perience of tlie use of Kyan’s process for pre- 
paring timber, which consists in submitting 
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the wood to the action of corrosive sublimate, f 
Immersing the wood in chloride of zineJikewise 
prevents the attacks of fungi, and also sub- 
mitting it to the action of the vapour of 
creasote. Dry rot also occurs in animals. 
Specimens of hymenopterous insects resem- 
bling wasps have Ijcen brought from the West 
Indies with a fungus allied to Spheeria 
militaris growing from between their anterior 
coxte, and it is positively asserted by travel- 
lers that the insects fly about while burdened 
with the plant. Upon opening the bodies of 
the wasps they are found filled with the thal- 
lus of the fungus up to the orbits of the eyes 
and the points of tlie tarsi ; the whole of the 
intestines being obliterated. In such cases it 
is to be supposed that the thallus of the 
Sphoeria first kills the wasp by comjjressing 
and drying up the body, and then, continuing 
to grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of 
the shell of the insect. A more common in- 
stance of animal dry rot is the disease in 
silkworms called La Muscadine. Silkworms 
of all ages are occasionally liable to become 
sickly and to die, soon after death becoming 
stiff, and acquiring such a degree of firmness 
as to be readily broken. They then throw 
out from their surface a sort of white 
efflorescence, which is the fructification of the 
fungus called Boirytis bassia7ia, their inside 
being filled by the thallus of the same plant. 
If some healthy caterpillars are placed beneath 
a bell-glass, along with a small portion of 
worm killed by the Boirytis, they soon catch 
the disease, exhibit the same symptoms as 
those already mentioned, and eventually 
perish ; having, no doubt, been infected either 
by rubbing themselves against the dead worm, 
or, which is more probable, having received 
upon their skins the infinitely minute seeds 
dispersed by the Botrytis^ If healthy cry- 
salids are inoculated by the introduction below 
their shell of a little of the Botrytis matter 
upon the point of a needle, they also sicken 
and die. In these cases effects are produced 
upon insects similar to those upon timber j 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and 
cohesion in the other is destroyed by the 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, which 
spread with great and irresistible rapidity, 
and fructify where occasion offers. Boletus 
destructor is also one of the dry rot fungi. — 

, Eng, Cyc . , Toinlinsoji, 

DSO, and DSO-MO, in the Tibetan tongue, 
the bull and cow, the produce of the male Yak 
and common cow. 

DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA , Wall 
Myouk-gnau, Burm. 

A tree of British Burmah, wood used in 
house-building. A cubic foot weighs ibs. 30. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
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length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brayidis, Cal, Cat, 
Ex,, 1862. 

DUARA SAMUDRA was situated in the 
heart of Carnata, about 100 miles north-west 
of Seriugapatam, where its ruins still remain. 

DUB, Rus. Oak. Quercus. 

DUB, Hind. Cynodon dactylon. 

DUBARO, Guz. A man of the Bhil or 
Kuli ti’ibe. 

DUBBA KAI PALLAM, Tam. Dubba 
paudu, Tkl. Citrus aurantium ; the orange. 

DUBBER, Eng., Gtiz., Hind. 

Dupper, Guz. I Sidda, Tel. 

Sidde, Tam. 1 

Dubbers are bottles formed of skins, and 

used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, 

ghee, &c. They are made of all sizes, from 
a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are formed 
of untanned goat skins by stretching them 
when wet over uuburned hollow clay-forms, 
the edges being well rubbed down on the 
lower skin to cause adhesion. The clay core 
is readily removed after the bottle is dried in 
the sun. They are manufactured in many 
parts of India. They are of nearly a globu- 
lar form, roundish at the bottom, so as not to 
stand well, the aperture is round like that of 
bottles, but large in proportion to their size, 
the neck is short. They are made of all 
sizes, some to hold not a wine-glassful, one 
has been seen in Bijapur that was estimated 
at two hundred gallons capacity .' — Hindu 
Infanticide, p. 177; Rohde MSS, ; Faulkner, 

DUBBOYE. See Komarpal. 

DUBBRAY BAJANI-WALLA, also 
Dubbray Jogi. See Jogi. 

DUBDUBEA. A Nepaultrce abounding in 
the Terai. Wood is a powerful astringent, and 
an article of trade . — SmitUs Five Years, 
p, 67. 

DUBH, Hind. A grass, Cynodon dac- 
tylon ; its dry, creeping, stems spread out, and 
take root at the joints ; it is commonly called 
“ khabal” in the Panjab. This is the “ durba^^ 
grass of Sansci'it authors. In the Atliawana 
Veda it is thus apostrophized. “ May Durb^ 
which rose from the water of life, which has 
a hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface 
a hundred of ray sins, and prolong my exis- 
tence on earth for a hundred years.” The 
flower of this grass is a most beautiful ob- 
ject under the microscope. — PotvelL 

DUBBOYE, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 
Bagel a race. 

DUBKA. a river nearKhanee in Almorah 

DUBOIS, Abbe J. A. A freuch mission- 
ary in Mysore and in the south of India. He 
wrote on the manners and customs of the 
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people of Iailia,LoudoQ5l817,4to. An account 
of Hindoo ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 1827. 

DUBIIAY JOGI or Bal sauta ka jogi. 
See J ogi. 

DUBROMA GUAZHMA, Will Syn. 
of Guazuraa tomeutosum, H. B. 

DUBTHA, Hixd. A. bundle of peeled 
sugar canes ready for the press. 

DUG A, Tel. Couocarpus latifolia, Booch. 

DUCHID PARAH, Hash. Flying 
squirrel. 

DUCIIIN. See Hot Springs. 

DUCK. The domesticated duck is a de- 
cendaut from the common -wild duck, the 
Anas boschas. Its domestication has been 
accomplished in comparatively recent times, 
for it was unknown to the Egyptians, to the 
Jews of the Old Testament and to the Greeks 
of the Homeric period. About 18 centuries 
ago, Columella and Varro speak of the neces- 
sity of keeping ducks in netted enclosures 
like other wild fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them flying away. The 
A. boschas is met within all the northern parts 
of Asia, Europe, America and Spain. The 
domestic duck is polygamous ; young ducks 
are injured by being allowed to swim in 
water. The domestic breeds are the com- 
mon duck, the Flat-billed, Call and Penguin 
duck, Arlesbury, Tufted, Hook bill and Labra- 
dor duck, but though breeding in remote 
southern latitudes where the mallard is un- 
known, the domestic breed always shows parts 
of the wild. Certain ducks breed on cliffs or 
trees, and they must carry their young to the 
water, though this has not been observed. 
A large red duck, is the emblem of fidelity 
with the Rajpoots. 

Tadoriia vulpanser, the common Shield- 
rake of Europe, Asia, N. Africa is common 
in the Paiijab ; not rare in Lower Bengal. 

Spatula clypenta or Anas clypeata, the 
Shoveller, has the Circuit of northern regions, 
N. Africa and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas stepera^ the Gadwall,’ and has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas acuta, the ‘ Pintail Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is very common in India. 

Anas boschas, the ‘ Wild Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary : 
in India, is confined to Sindh, Punjab, and 
the Himalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
southward by A. pa3cilorhyncha. 

A 7 ias querquerdula ‘ Gargany,’ of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is very common in India. 

Anas crecca, ‘ Teal,’ of Europe, Asia, Bar- 
bary, is common in India. 

Anas perielope. ^ Wigeon,’ of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India, 
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Baligula fei'ina, the ^Pochard,’ of the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is common in India. 

Fuligula mjrova. ‘ Ferruginous Duck,’ of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 

Fuligula marila, ‘Scaup Duck,’ of the 
Circuit of the northern regions, occurs in 
Panjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata, ‘ Tufted Duck,’ of 
Europe, Asia, Barbary, is common in India. 
— Dai’ioui ; Blyth ; Jerdon, 

DUCKINASORE, is on the Ganges, oppo- 
site to it stands the village of Balli, a very old 
and orthodox place mentioned in the Kobi- 
Kuukun. — Tr.Hind., vol i, p. 3. 

DUDAGRU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DUD AH. Guz. Cordage. 

DUDAIEN of Gen. xxx, 14, is the Mau- 
dragora officinalis. 

DUDAL, Hind. Taraxacum officinale, 
also Euphorbia helioscopia, 

DUDDHI, Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. 
— Linn,, Roxb. 

DUDDUGA, Tel. Guatteria cerasoides, 
Duval. 

DUDE-KULAVADU, Tel. A cotton 
cleauer. 

DUD-FRAS, Hind. Popnlus ciliata. 

DUDHA-PAR. Hind. Euonymus fim- 
briata. — Wall. 

DUDH-BATTHAL, Hind. Taraxacum 
officinale. 

DUDHHI, Hind. ? A tree of ChotaNag* 
pore with a soft white timber. — Cal. CaU 
Ex. 1862. 

DUDHI, Hxnd. Wrightia mollissima* 
Wrightia antidysenterica. — B. B 7 \ 

DUDHIA, Hind. Aconitum napellus* 
Wrightia mollissima. — Wall. 

DUDHIA-MAURA, Hind. Aconitum 
ferox. 

DUDHIKA, Hind. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

DUDHKALMI, Beng. Ipomsea turpe- 
thum.— i?. Bi'oion. 

DUDHLAK, Hind. Microrhynchus nudi- 

C fl iUllS 

DUDI CHETTU, Tel. Abutilon indi- 
cum. — G. Do7u 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU, Tel. Jatropha 
glaudulifera. — Boxb. 

DUDIPA, Tel. Hymenodyction excel- 
sum. — Wall. 

DUDIPALA, Tel. Oxystelma esculenta. 
R. Brow7i. Asclepias rosea. — Roxb. 

DUDIPPA, of Godavery forests, Tel. 
Hymenodyction, Species. 

DUDLA, Hind. Prunus padus, also 
' Syriiiga emodi. 

DUDLA JAMU, of Sutlej, Prunus padus 
— Lmn. 
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DUDLT, Hind. Taraxacum officiuale. 

DUD SHAMBAR, Hind. Desmodium 
tilisefoUum. 

DUFF, Dr. Alexander, a distinguished 
missionary of Calcutta. 

DUFF, Captain Grant, author of History 
musical Instruments of the Mahrattas. 

DUFF, and Surode musical instruments. 

DUFFALI, a class of wandering devotees. 

DUGDHA, Hind. A tribe of inferior 
brahmins on the borders of Futtihpoor, and 
Allahabad. 

DUGGY . Ill Madras, round timber, from 
20 to 40 feet long, l-to*2^ feet square. 

DUGHDIKA, Hind. Sonchus orixensis. 

DUGKENTI, Hind., of Kaghan, Indigo- 
fera arborea. 

DUGONG, Maljly. The sea-siren, 
merman, mermaid, is an inhabitant of the 
narrow seas of the Eastern' Archipelago. 
Professor Owen denominated the Dugong 
of the archipelago, HaLicore indicus, in dis- 
tinction from that of the northern coast of 
Australia at a time when the former had 
not been ascertained to fi’equent (as a Dugong 
of some kind is now known to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon ; but 
it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong, — however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it — as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distinctness of the Halicore australis ! 

Halicore Dugong. 

Trichechus dugong, Qnxd. | Dugungus Indicus, Earn. 

Indian Dugong, Eng. Mermaid, Eng. 

Sea Siren, „ Le Dugong des Indes, Fr. 

Merman, n 

This inhabits the shallows of the Indian 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where the water is 
not more than two or three fathoms deep. It 
does not appear to frequent the laud or the 
fresh water. Its flesh is delicate. The 
Dugong was noticed as occurring in Ceylon by 
the early Arab sailors, by Megasthenes 
{Fragm^ lix) and ^lian, and subsequently 
by the Portuguese. It is this creature which 
has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the 
tales of the Arab sailors. They are phyto- 
phagous or plant eaters. 

Halicore Indicus. Owe?!. The Malay 
Dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

'Halicore Taberiiaculi. Etippell. The 
Dugong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, 
and feeds on algae. It is about ten feet long. 
In February and March, fierce, bloody battles 
occur between the males. Its flesh, teeth and 
skins are utilizred. 

Saltcore Australis. Manate of Dampier. 


White tailed manate of Pennant. It is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia. 

Halicore Indicus. F. Cuvier. 

Trichechus dugong, Erxl. Halicore tabernaculum, 
Halicore cetacea, Illeg. Kup. 

Halicore dugong, Cuv. Dugungus marinus Tiede. 

Dugong, Malay. | Parampuan Laut, Malay. 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits 
the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands. 
Moluccas, Sunda islands, and New Holland, 
It is supposed that the Dugong can be easily 
domesticated. The Halicore Dugong of Cey- 
lon, tvas noticed as occurring there, by the 
Arab sailors, by Megasthenes Fragm^ lix., and 
JElian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise 
to the mermaid tales, which have since then 
occupied the world, for is this creature that 
has given rise to all the fables about the 
mermaid and the merman. Teuuyson writes of 
A mermaid fair 
** Singing alone 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl 
On a throne. 

At night I would wander away away 
** I would fling on each side my low flowing locks, 
“ And lightly vault from the throne and play 
** With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

We would run to and fro and hide and seek 

On the broad sea wolds in the crimson shells 
“ Whose silvery spikes are nearest the sea. 

— English Cijclopcedia^p. 9J3, Mr, Bhjth in 
Be7ig. As. Soc. Joiint. Te7inenfs Ceylo 7 iy Br. 
Theodore Cantor in Be7ig. As. Soc. Jou 7 - 7 ?al, 
No. CLXXII of Ilth December 1846, Te 7 t- 
7 iyson^s Foerns, 2nd Ed. p. 60-62. 

DUGSHAT. One of the Sanatoria of the 
Himalayas. See Sanatoria. 

DUGUNGUS INDICUS, FJa)n., Syn. of 
Halicpre dugong. 

DUGUNGUS MARINUS. Tiedemanii 
apud Schmz., Syn. of Halicore indicus, F. 
Cuv. 

DUGURU, Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DAHAIjPanj., Grislea tomeiitosa.— — 

DUHAI, Hind. Justice ! an exclamation 
still made in India from auy individual who 
considers himself injured, “Dubai Maharaj ! 
Dubai Company Bahadur!’' Justice, Justice, 
my-Lord ! Justice Company Bahadur . — Vule 
Cathay, ii, p. 436, 

DUHARU, Beng. A caste of fishermen 
and divers. 

DUHSASANA and Duryodhana, sons 
of Dhrita rashtra. 

DUHU, Arab. Sesamum orientale. 
DUHUN UL KHERWA, Arab. Castor 
oil, Eng. 

DUIVELS DRECE, Dur. Assafeetida. 
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DULHA. 


DUMPA EASHTKAKAM. 


DUIY4.KHUIYA, Beng. Desmochoeta 
atropurpurea. 

DUK or DOK, Jav. The hair of the 
Arenga saccharifera, Gomuti, Malay . — LabilL 

DUKHAN. Part of the peninsula of In- 
dia. See Dekhan. 

DUKHANT-BROWN and HEMP, of 
Bombay, Arabari, Duk., Mahr. 

DUKHN, Arab. Millet. 

DUKKAR-KI-CHARB I, HiND.Hog’s Lard. 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI, Sans. From duk- 
shina, the right hand, and acharin, acting. 

DUKSHA, clever, Sans. From daksh, to 
act quickly. 

DUKU. The Malay and Javanese name 
of a tree and fruit of the genus Lausium, and 
natural order Meliaceae of botanists. To the 
same genus belong the langseh, langsat or 
langsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, the rambeh and the ayar-ayar, pro- 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteemed of them, and 
to the European palate is the best of the 
native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. The natives class it after the 
durian and mangostin. It is of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of globular form, and covered 
with a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch- 
ment. The species seems to be indigenous 
in the western portion of the Archipelago, 
but to have been introduced into the Philip, 
pines, where one variety of it, the langseh, is 
cultivated. — Cratofurd’s Diet., 12o. 

DUL, Bkng. Panicum stagninum. 

DULA, Hind. Abelrnoschus ficulneus. 

DULA KUDA, Mar. Nerium antidysen- 
tericum. 

DULAGONDI, Tel , .also Pedda Dula- 
gondi, Tel. Mucuna prurita. — Hook, Syn. 
of Carpopogon pruriens. — lioxh. 

DUL A-GO VELA, Tkl. Aribtolochia in- 
dica. — Linn. 

DULA-KANCHAN, Mar. Bauhinia acu- 
minata. 

DULA-KANDA, Tel. Arum. Sp. It is 
sometimes applied to A. capanulatum, 

DULA KUDA, Mar. Nerium anti- 
dyseniericum. 

DULCAMARA, contains an active nar- 
cotic alkali, solauine, narcotic and diuretic : 
dose dr. 3 to oz. 1, thrice daily. It is very 
desirable to ascertain whether the Indian 
species, vSolanum nigrum, Arrub-us-saleb, 
possesses similar virtues. — B€?ig. DL^pe?isa- 
tory, p. 462; Beng, Phor., p, 277. 

bULCE LIGNUM, Lat. Cinnamon. 

DULCHIRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalcora, 
an enormous tree on the Godavery. Wood, 
hard and reddish. 

DULHA, Ar, a bridegroom.' Dulhan, 
a bride. 


DULI, a litter or swung. 

DULIGONDI, Tel., also Revati Dula- 
gondi, Tel. Tragia cannabina. — Limi. 

DULI AY, Beng. a caste, who cany 
palanquins or other burtliens. 

DULL A, Hind. Carbonate of Soda. A 
soda salt, or natron from the w'aters of the 
Lake of Loonar, it is used in dyeing, in 
medicine and the arts. 

DULLAISEREE, a river near Eoodpur in 
Dacca. 

DULLEEA, rice and milk made of a very 
thin consistence. 

DULLUN KATHI, Dukh, See Cotton 
manufactures. 

DUL-MARA, Can. Chikrassiatabularis. 
— Ad, Juss. 

DULTURAMU, Tkl. Datura t\\ii\,Rumpk. 

DUM, Hind. A tail, hence dumbah the 
tailed sheep of Affghanistan and the Cape : 
dumchi marchi the tailed pepper, cubebs. 

DUM-I-GURG, or the w^olf’s tail, is the 
Persian name for the first brushes of grey 
light which appear as forerunners of dawn. 

DUMAGUDIAM. Coal occurs about 15 
miles north of Dumagudiam, near the junction 
of fhe Tal-river near Lingala. Tlie present 
limits of the coal measure fields iu North 
India coincide approximately with the original 
limits of deposition and are not the result of 
faulting, or even mainly of denudation. All 
the successive beds (possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Talchir) representing an 
enormous lapse of time, agree in one respect, 
tliat they seem to be purely fresh-w^ater 
(fiuviatile or fiuvi-o-lacustriue) or esturine 
deposits. The Ranigunj, the Jherria, the 
Bokaro, the Ramghur, and the Karunpura 
fields all belong to the drainage basin of the 
Damoodah river. 

DUMAGAS. See Mindanao. 

DUMALEEA, a river of Sylhet. 

DUMAR, Tkl. A rope-dancer, an athlete. 

DUMBA, Hind. A kind of fiat tailed sheep 
of Peshawiir. Kabul and the Salt Range, 

DUMBAKI. See.Kelat. 

DUM BAR, Hind. Ficus goolereea. 

DUMBA-STACAM, Tel. Alpinia ga- 
langa. — Swz. 

DUMB-BELLS. See Magdar, 

DUMBKI. See Kelat. 

DUMKI MIRCHT, Duk. Piper cubeba. 

DUM MUDAR, lit, the breath of Mudar. 

DUMMULA, Eng* Dammer. 

DUMMUR, Guz. and Hind. Dammer. 

DUMOALA. A river near Saharunpoor. 

DUMPA BACHALI, Tel. Spinacia 
tetran dra.— 

DUMPA RASHTRAKAM, Tel. Globba 
I orixensis. The name is also applied to other 
I Scitamineous plants. — Roxh. 
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DUMPA EASNA, Tel. Opliioxylou ser- : 
peutinum. 

DUMPOL-LONGSUE. A river near 
Nunklow in Cherrapoonjee. 

DUMEEE. A small copper coin, formerly 
current, in tlie Carnatic, ; now rarely seen. 

DUMREIE, also written clamri, in the Dehli 
Territory, a term applied to the sub-divi- 
sions of a village. 

DUJM TULI, riiXD. Adiantum. 
DUM-XJL-AKWAIiSr, Aral. Pterocarpus 
draco, Dragon’s blood.— -Zi?/??. 

DIJMUR. A name for the Bhatoo race, 
“dumbrani,” Tam, ‘‘dmnbar war,” Tkl., 
and called also “kollati.” See Bhatoo. Duinar. 
DUN of Kashmir, Jnglaus regia. — Lf/m. 
DUN-SIEIS, Hiisi>. Acacia elata. 
DUNA andmurwa,HiND. Artemisia indica. 
DUND, SiNDi. Ponds or lakes on the 
line of the river Karra, from Sakkur to 
Omercote, or about 100 miles. The Narra is j 
only filled with winter during the inundation 
of the Indus river, and even this not often : | 
it never reaches the sea, but is lost in the 
sand near Omercote. Betwixt this and Suk- 
kuv there are 360 dunds, most of which con- 
tain water throughout the year. They are 
from 300 to 400 yards across, but often many 
miles in length. They all become brackish 
during the hot .weather. They abound in 
fish.— Captain Del Eoste, m Bom, Geo, 
Trans.,, Vol ii. 

DUND, Pers., Arab. Croton tiglium, 
Croton Seed. 

DUNDA. The best known boats on the 
Indus are the Zoriik of the u(>per Indus, 
the du'uda which plies from Mithankote 
to the sea, and the duyga which is speci- 
ally suited from its strong build to the naviga- 
tion of the rapids between Attok and Kaia- 
bagh. The better kinds of woods used in 
their consmiction (sissoo and large babul), 
are procured with difficulty, and various 
species of timber are generally seen in one 
boat, such as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, balm, 
and karil. Malabar teak is much prized in 
the lower Indus and fetches a large price. 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by 
the sides and bottom being prepared sepa- 
rately and brought together to be secured by 
knees or crooked pieces nailed to the bottom 
and sides. The bottom is made of sissoo, 
the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side 
planks of deodar. The wedges and trenails 
are usually made of tut and kaliu. Ropes for 
rafts and boats are prepared either from 
hemp (Cannabis ^ Indica), sirki (Sacchai’um 
spontaneum), Typha latifolia, ‘‘ dib,” or other 
reeds, common on the river bank. Munj 
(Saceharum munj a), is also largely employed 
by the native boatmen. The great boat build- 
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ing localities of the Panjab are Pind Dadnn 
Khan, Wazirabad, and Jelam, but there is a 
marked increase on the Indus, not only at 
Attok, but at Nowsliera, Hashtnagar, Mok- 
Imd and Kalabagh. 

DUNDA-PU, Tel. Nyctauthes arbor- 
tristis. 

DUNDAWAT, Sans. From danda, a 
walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture, 
like a stick, at the foot of a brahmin. 

DUNDA-ZANI, literally, stick-beating, a 
mode of torture said to have been practised” by 
the subordinate officers in the private domains 
of the raja of Benares. 

DUND BERRI, Arab. Jatrophaciircas. 

DUNDI, S^NS. From danda, a staff. 

DUNDGIRI, Hind. A very populous 
village, adjoining the esplanade of Bombay 
fort. Duiul or dun, or dnnger, is, in several 
dialects, derived from the Sanskrit — a hill, or 
mountain ; as it was also in some of the old 
languages of Euro})C. — As. Bcs., b’b/. ix, p.98. 

DUNDIGAPU CHETTU, Tel. Jatro- 
pha gland n 1 ifera. — Boxh. 

DUNDILAPU CHETTU, Tel. Calo- 
saiithes Indica . — JBlftme 

DUNDA-DIIARA, Sans. From danda, a 
staff, and d’lirce, to hold. 

DUNDA-SIIOOKA. Sans from dangsha, 
to bite. 

DUNDUDHARA. See Yama, Dhar- 
raarajah. 

DUNGANI. The great Ouigoor horde 
in Eastern Tnrkistan, are Turk, and they 
became mahomedans in a.d 966. The Chinese 
call them Iloeike, Oilior, and Hoai-Hoai. 
Towards tlie close of tlic 8th Century, the 
emperors of the Tang dynasty deporicd about 
a million of Ouigoor families, from the neigli- 
hourhood of Kashgar, and settled them at 
Kan-su and Chen-si. About a. b. 966, 
these fiimilics euibiaced maliomednnism, and 
iiiulcr their chief Satook, they conquered 
Transoxiania, and carried away captive an 
immense number of Turks, of the Turghai 
tribe. In 972, the majority of tlieso captives 
were allowed to return to their homes, but 
many remained, and they were styled Tur- 
ghaiii'or Tunghaui, signifying remnant, and 
corrupted into Dungen, but known to the 
Chinese as Ouigoor or Hoai-Hoai. They are 
all mahomedans, but dress like Chinese. 
They are abstemious, religious, quarrelsome, 
using the knife, honest and fond of trade. 

DUNGAREE, Guz., Hind., Tkl , Datta, 
Tam. The Indian name of a coarse cotton 
fabric, manufactured in various parts of India, 
and used by the poorer classes of natives. 
The stouter kinds are much employed in the 
making of sails for native sailing vessels and 
tents. Dungaree is woven with two or more 
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threads together in the web and woof ; it is 
generally used for sails of country ships, and j 
would no doubt be advantageously employed | 
for the occasional light sails for larger ships, j 
being more easily handled than European ; 
canvas. Superior descriptions are made with | 
the web and woof, or web only, twisted either ; 
wet or dry, but this becomes as expensive as j 
the best English canvas : the prevailing price | 
of the ordinary dungarees, 30 cubits, that is 15 j 
yards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 12 annas | 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought from 
Rayluugy, a village and Talook to the north- 
ward, where a finer description, well adapted 
for tents, is made at 7 Rupees the piece of 36 
yards, 1 yard wide. About Vizagapatam the 
ordinary dungaree is usually sold by weight. 
The best Bengal tents appear to be made of 
an open textured dungaree, the threads of 
which are finer than is usual in dungarees. 
Like all other cotton goods, dungaree should 
not be exposed to the weather in sails, tents, 
«&c., till the weavers dressing and filth has 
been thoroughly removed by washing aud 
partial bleaching. — Fnulluier, Rohde MSS, 
DUNGING OF CLOTHS, is a process j 
resorted to by dyers both in the East Indies : 
and Europe, the object being to impi*egnate I 
cotton cloths with animal matter for which 
many dyes have a strong affinity , — Rohde 
M.S.S. 


DUNK, a river of Furneah. 

DUNKANI, Beng, Canscora decussata. 

DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1’235. Used 
by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUNSHING, Hind. Abies webbiana.— 
Hooker. 

DUNTI, Beng. Syn. of .^Croton polyan- 
drum. — Roxh. 

DUNTU PESALA-KAIA. Tel. Doli- 
chos Tranquebaricus. 

DUNUK, Hind. Aralla cachemirica, 

* Dunuk-dopaharia, Hind. Pentapetes phsenicea. 

DUOLA KANCHAN, Mar. Bauhinia 
acuminata, also B. albida and B. Gibsoni. 

DUPADA CHETTU, Tel., Dupada ma- 
ra, Mal., Du pa mara, Can. Vateria iudica. 
— Linn. 

DUPHALA aud Abor Hills, are the 
mountains N. of Assam, inhabited by Bhoo- 
teaus, Duphala, and Abor tribes. They 
are from 5,000 to 6,000 ft., above the 
surrounding level. The face of Assam 
presents an immense plain, studded with 
clumps of hills, rising abruptly from the 
general level. The mountains on the N. are 
composed generally of primitive rocks. Those 
to the vS., are tertiary and metamorphic. See 
Dophla, 

DUPLEIX. An eminent French com- 
I mander, who served in the Peninsula of India 


DUNG’TEN. A bone or relic receptacle, 
of the biidd’hist religionists. Tlie Chaitya, 
is any sacred object worshipped by the 
hudd’hist, as a tree, an altar, a temple, as 
well as any monument raised on the site 
of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, and 
is probably applicable both to the budd’liist 
Chodten, or offering to the deity, and the 
Dung’ ten, a bone or relic receptacle. The 
Stupa or Chaitya of Indian buddhism, are 
supposed to have been erected, subsequent 
to the Cave temples and Viliaras or monas- 
teries. The ancient Stupa were originally 
meant as receptacles of either the Buddhas 
or the Bodhisattvas and the kings who 
encouraged the propagation of the budd’hist 
faith. The Chodten or Chorten of Tibet 


in tlie middle of the 18th century, and made 
great efforts to sustain French interests there, 
against the British. He opposed Auwar-ud- 
diii and his son Mahomed Ali, styled Walla- 
jah, in opposition to Major Stringer Lawrence 
who was contending wntli Chunda Sahib. 
Dupleix, failed in an attack on Fort St. 
David, on the 19th December 1747. His 
efforts were directed to expel the British from 
the Peninsula his chief British opponents 
being Lawrence and Clive. In that time, 
Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Arcot, 
St. Thome, repeatedly changed hands. He 
was appointed Chief of Chandernagore and 
succeeded M. Dumas as Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, He was of a bold, self-reliant but 
haughty character and was much thwarted 


are similar to the Stupa. They consist of a by M. de la Bourdonuais. It was in his time 
cylindrical vase, and have a cupola over them, that Madras was taken and held by the French 
See Buddha, Topes. and again restored to the British. He twice 

DUNGAL-KAENEWALA, literally, the failed to take Cuddalore, He negotiated 
assembler of a crowd, the master of cere- largely and formed alliances wdth native 
monies. chiefs, with Anwar-ud-din, Clnanda Sahib, 

DUNIAH, Beng., Can., Duk. and Hind. Muzuffur Jung, an 1 Nazir Jung. In 1752, 
Coriandrum sativum. Coriander seeci. he was appointed by Salabut Jung, Subadar 

DUXI-KADURU, Eng. Tabernaemon- of the Dekkan, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
tana dichotoma. — Roxh. For his services he was created a marquis, 

DUNIYA, Beng., Duk., Guz., Hind., but misfortunes overtook him and he was 
Malsal, Sans. Coriandrum sativum, — superseded by M, Godeheu and returned to 
lAnn.^ Roxh.., W. Ic. Coriander seed. * France in September 1754, On his return 1o 
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France in September 1754, the Government 
refused to pass the bills for the sums which 
he had ordered to be disbursed on his own 
responsibility and he was reduced to extreme 
poverty. He was shamefully treated, and 
three days before his death in 1754, he wrote 
in his memoir “ I have sacrificed my youth, 
my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in 
Asia/' His great name shed a lustre on the 
struggles of his countrymen for empire in 
the East. Orme ; Malleson, See Bourdon- 
nais. 

DUP-SALAI, Hind. Boswellia thurifera, 
Olibanum . — Roxh . 

DUR, Hind, of Kangra, Cedrela serrata. 

DURANA, Affghan. Crataegus oxya- 
cantha. — Linn. 

DURA. Daniel iii and i, tells ns that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of 
gold whose height was three-score cubits, and 
the breadth thereof six cubits. He set it 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon. This is the modern Imam Dour, on 
the left bank of the river. — Rich's Residence 
in Koordistan^ Voh ii, p. 148. 

DURAI^A. Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha. 

DURAND, Sir Henry Marion, entered 
the army in June 1828, as 2nd Lieut, in the 
Bengal Engineers ; became Captain 1844, 
and promoted to Colonel, Feb. 1861. He 
served in the Afighanistau campaign ; head- 
ed the explosion party, and fired the train at 
Ghuznee, for which he received a medal ; 
served also at Gwalior and in the Panjab 
campaign at Chillanwallah and Goojerat, for 
which he received a medal with two clasps, and 
the Brevet of Major ; was afterwards Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India, 
when his conduct was frequently commended 
in dispatches, in 1858 he was nominated a 
C.B., and promoted to be Brevet Colonel; was 
appointed Major-General in the Army, and 
placed on the fixed establishment of general 
officei's, March 1867 ; and invested with the 
order of the Star of India by the Governor- 
General in June 1867, He was an officer of 
great political sagacity. In 1857, he stood to 
his ground and stemmed the flood of mutiny 
from bursting into Hyderabad and pouring 
down the Deccan. Wrote on Dadapoor fossils 
in Bl. As. Trans., vol. v., 291. — On the 
Barometer, Ibid, 301. — On fossil rhinoceros, 
Ibid, 486 ; carnivora, 579 ; shells 661 ; 
quadi'umana, 730. — Rowell Thurlow, Dr. 
Ruist's Catalogue. 

DURANI. This AfFghan race are partly 
pastoral and partly agricultural. All the 
Burani tribes have names ending in Zye, 
which, is equivalent to the Arabic, Ibn, or 
Wald, and to the Scotch Mac. There are 
nine of these tribes, the Popul-zye, which is 
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the largest ; Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zye ; Achik- 
zye ; Nur-zye ; Ali-zye ; and Ishaq-zye, the 
last two being the smallest. In person, the 
Durani are stout and well made, many of them 
being above the standard of the Indo-Germa- 
nic races of Europe. Some have round and 
plump faces. With others, the countenance 
is strongly marked, and with most the cheek 
bones are prominent. When a family is by 
itself, the men and women eat together ; but 
few restraints are put upon the female, and 
her influence is considerable. The Durani 
tribes, all but the Achik-zye, are religiously 
given, but not intolei'aut. They are Sunnis. 
Their national dance, called Attun, is danced 
almost every evening with songs and tales to 
accompany it. They have a strong love of 
country. — Dr. Latham^ p. 202, Elphinstone' $ 
Cabool. 

DURANTA ELLISIA, one of the Ver- 
benacesB, a scentless, beautiful, large shrub, 
with light blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms 
almost throughout the year, and is readily 
grown from cuttings. D. Plumieri is also a 
large shrub, with handsome drooping blue 
flowers having the scent of almonds : the 
clusters of seed berries which are numerous, 
when ripe, have a very pretty appearance 
from their dark orange colour, they do not 
appear to germinate readily. — Riddell. 

DURAS or Hemb. Bafe or See 

Rash mere. - 

DURBA. Hind. Sans. See Dubh, Durvm. 

DURBAR. Hind. Pers. In India, an 
assembly held by a sovereign or ruler, equiva- 
lent to a Levee. 

DURBET. See Dyassak. 

DURBUNG. A river near Songnum. 

DURDU, an old secluded pastoral race in 
Ghilghit and Chulas, cn the Indus river, on 
the north. The Affghans on the one side 
and the Turkomans on the other, are gradu- 
ally pressing on the less energetic Durdu. 
See India. 

DURESHTA. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

DURGA, a form or caricature of Parvati, 
and one of the Grama-devata. According to 
Bently, Durga, as wife of Siva, corresponds 
with the Juno of the Greeks and Roman: 
and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also Ceres 
and Proserpine. Durga, is only one of the 
names of the hiudoo goddess who is known as 
Bhawani, Kali, Parvati. As Durga she is 
represented with ten arms. In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing 
the giant Muhesha, in another, a sword ; 
in a third, the hair of the giant, and the 
tail of a serpent twined round him, and in 
others, the trident, the discus, the axe, the 
club, the arrow, and the .shield. One of her 
knees presses on the body of the giant, and 
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her right foot rests on the back of a lion, 
which is lacerating his arm. On her head 
she has a crown richly gemmed, and her dress 
is magnificently decorated with jewels. The 
giant is issuing from the body of the bufialo, 
into which he had transformed himself during 
his combat with the goddess. The plate given 
as the frontispiece of Moor’s Pantheon, was 
taken from a cast by a then well-known 
artist, Chit Rai, and represents, with great 
precision the figures which are exhibited at 
the annual celebration of the Durga Puja or 
Dusarah. At this festival the images of her 
sons, Kartikeya and G-anesha, are also, in 
Bengal, usually placed on each side of her. 
This is the most splendid and expensive, as 
well as the most popular of any of the north- 
ern hindoo festivals and takes place in the 
month Ashwinu or in the end of September or 
beginning of October. The preliminary cere- 
monies occupy several days previous to the 
three days of worship. During the whole 
of this period all business throughout many 
parts of the country is suspended, and uni- 
versal pleasure and festivity prevail. Sir 
John Malcolm, in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, in allusion to 
the Durga Puja or Dusarah^ has stated 
that the hindoo soldiers have converted the 
animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the horse 
is invoked to carry his master, first to victory 
and then to repose. The flag-staff is the 
ensign of Indra ; the sword is celebrated under 
several names ; the bow and arrow are also 
praised ,* and even fire-arms have their proper 
pre-eminence of adoration. The hindoo artil- 
leryman, at all times, regards the gun to which 
he is attached as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. During the Durga festival, 
the cannon belonging to the army are planted, 
praised, invoked and propitiated by several 
species of offering. On the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peishwa, with all his chiefs 
and soldiers, used to move out to the camp 
in the vicinity of the city, each being rang- 
ed under his particular banner, mounted on 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, 
and with his arms highly polished. Horses, 
elephants and camels, were all ai-ranged 
in their gayest trappings, and every corps 
spread its gaudiest flags aud banners. The 
whole population of the capital, either as 
actors or spectators, joined in this grand 
procession, which moved towards the sacred 
tree, the object of adoration. After the 
offerings and prayers, the Peishwa plucked 
some leaves off the tree, on which all the 
cannon and musketry commenced firing. The 
Peishwa then plucked from a field, purchased 
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for the occasion, a stalk of jowari or bajri, 
on which the whole crowd fired off their arms, 
or shot arrows, and rushed in an instant and 
tore up the whole. Each endeavoured to 
procure his share of the spoil. Some succeed- 
ed in carrying off a handful, whilst others 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; all, 
however, returned home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to festivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, -which are 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
give money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur- 
nishing them with a good dinner, are by many 
considered as the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dusarah. The deity thus honored is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who 
destroyed more giants than all the rest of the 
hindoo divinities together, is, under all the 
numerous names and forms derived therefi'om, 
no other than Parvati, Bhavani, or Devi, the 
sacii or personified energy of Siva. The Yoni, 
the symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the Lingam is that of her 
husband. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sacta sect : and, in conjunction with the Linga 
by the Saiva sect. It forms the rim or edge of 
the Arghay or cup, which encircles the Linga* 
— In the Durga puja, the sacred jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting the union of the two 
deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta sect, wor- 
shippers of the Sacti, or female principle, 
mark the jar with another triangle. The 
Vaishnava sect, in their puja, use also a mystical 
jar, which is also marked. These marks, Mr. 
Paterson says are called Tantra ,* and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a 
vast number. He heuce ingeniously deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
Egyptiau rites of a corresponding nature. 
An explanation of his views is given in his 
Essay on the origin of the hindoo religion, 
in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
p. 401. In the different terrific forms of 
Siva and Durga, a necklace of skulls forms 
an invariable decoration, as does the crescent 
or half-moon on the forehead ; and the moon 
is considered to be the peculiar reservoir of 
Amrita or the beverage of immortality. — In 
Hind. Theatre^ VoL ii, p. 59, Aghoragbanta 
invoking Chamunda, says of Durga, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy steps 

Swings to and fro ; the whirling talons rend 
The crescent on thj^ brow; from the torn orb 
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The trickling nectar falls, anJ eveiy skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Anna Puma Devi, a goddess in hindoo 
mythology, is a beneficent form of Parvati, 
she is described as of a deep yellow colour, 
standing or sitting on the lotus^ or water-lily. 
She has two arms, and in one hand holds a 
spoon, in the other a dish. In her dress she is 
decorated like the other modern images of 
Durga, Anna Puma is a household goddess, and 
is extensively worsliippedby the hindoos. Her 
name implies the goddess who fills with food, 
and they believe that a sincere worshipper of 
her will never want rice. She is possibly the 
Anna of Babylon and she has been considered 
as the prototype of the Anna Perenna of the 
Bomaus, whom Varro places in the same 
rank with Fallas and Ceres, and who Avas 
deified and held in high esteem by the Homan 
people, in consequence of having supplied 
them with food when they retired into Mount 
Ayentine. Besides the great similarity of 
names, there is a singular coincidence in the 
times of their worship, the festivals of Anna 
Puma taking place in the early part of the 
increase of the moon in the month Choitru 
(partly in March,) and those of the Homan 
goddess on the Ides of March. In India, she 
is known simply as Anna, also as Anna Puma 
or Anna Devati. In his hymn addressed to 
her by the Hislii Agastya, she is personified 
as Pitu or material food. Anna Puma is 
from the Sanscrit, anna, food, and poornua, 
full. Another word is anua, food, and 
prashaiia, feeding, — Coleman^ s Mythology 
of the Hindoos^ p, 91 ; Wiho7i^s Hindoo 
Theatre, 

DURG- BANSI. Hind- A tribe of 
Rajpoots in Jonpur and Azimgurh. 

DURGA H, properly Dargali a tomb or 
shrine. There are two nomd shrines of this 
kind near Mangalore. The first is situated 
at the village of Cuddry (two miles off), and 
called Sheikh Furreed ha Dargah. It con- 
sists of a hole in the centre of the side of a 
perpendicular rock composed oflaterite, which 
is said to lead to a considerable distance (they 
say all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles.) ' 
The opening is square, about six feet above 
the ground, ascended by a flight of stone 
steps rudely constructed aud just large enough 
to allow of a person to crawl in. The cavern 
is very dark, and no one knoAvs the exact 
size of it, as none dare venture in. Adjoin- 
ing is a chasm in the rock, and of inconsider- 
able size, which at its entrance has been 
built up with stone, and an opening left for 
people to creep in by as in the other ; but 
this is found open within (or exposed to the 
air) after it is once entered. Tradition states 
that about A. D. 17t38, there was n peer 
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named Sheikh Furreed, v/ho m&de chil la (i, e, 
neither speaking, eating, or drinking for 
forty days, but worshipping God and living 
retired from the world) in Hindoostan. He 
resided at Cuddry for twelve years, during 
which time he used to observe chillaSy re- 
maining for forty days together in the cavern, 
seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
drinking nothing ; after the forty days were 
over he was wont to come out for four or 
five days, but partake of no other food but 
the leaves of a plant (since named after 
him), Fwreed-bootee (the latter word signi- 
fying a medicinal herb), a sort of shrub 
which grows wild in the surrounding jun- 
gles and has a sweetish taste : he drank 
water, spoke during these days, said prayers 
in an adjoining stone building, and then re- 
tired again to this cavern to perform another 
forty days chilla, aud so on. At the end of 
twelve years he disappeared, aud it is said, 
this being the road to Mecca, that he set out 
for that town by this subterraneous route, 
and has never been heard of since. Moha- 
medans resort hither occasionally aud on 
Fridays cook victuals, and having offer- 
ed faiiha over them wdiile burning in- 
cense, in his name, distribute them among 
the faqeors resident there, as well as those 
who have accompanied tliem. If a dargah 
be situated in a jolace whei’e no food can be 
dressed (from want of materials or otherwise), 
they take sweetmeats with them, which they 
substitute in its stead. This dargah is in the 
charge of a faqcer, wdio receives (or rather 
helps himself to) the ofierings that are made 
by visitors, aud which are placed at the 
entrance of the cave, when he dies (the office 
not being hereditary) another is appointed, 
the one best qualified from his known piety 
and zeal. The committee for electing a suc- 
cessor consists of the four principal muk- 
han~%oalay (peers), residing at the four princi- 
pal mukkaifs (or houses of peers), spiritual 
guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six or 
ten of their murid (or disciples), on such 
occasions numerous faqeers are likewise 
present. The four peers having come to an 
unanimous conclusion, appoint either ono of 
their disciples, or the son of the deceased, if 
he be found duly qualified. In the days of 
sooltan Tippoo, the individual in charge of 
this durgah used to receive, by order of the 
sooltan, rupees corresponding to the number 
of masts of the vessels that entered the roads 
or harbonr ; for every ship three rupees, 
patamars, &c., two rupees, manjif one 
rupee : this rule was abolished when the place 
fell into the hands of the British. There is 
likewise a pagoda where a grand annual festi- 
val takes place, on which occasion an immense 
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concourse of people assemble. The second 
dai gallic situated on the banks of the river at 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long, tomb 
•with minarets at each extremity. Loio Lnngar 
Shah^ a faqir, whose name it bears is buried 
here. Lamps are burned here every night, 
and it is chief}'’ visited by the hindoo Tamil' 
race, but also by raoliamedans and other 
hindoos. Most hiudoos, however, frequent 
Sheikh FuTQ'eed's dargah. These dargahs 
are resorted to when people are desirous of 
being freed from any distemper, misfortune, 
&c. If the individual who is enshrined in 
the dargah have been wealthy, large dinners 
are provided, fatiha offered, and the food 
distributed to any who choose to partake of 
it ; there being sometimes Kanclmi ha taefa 
(bands of dancing girls) to entertain the 
guests. Among the great this takes place 
on every night of the year (and is never ob- 
served in the day time) ; but among the poorer 
classes of people, every Monday and Thursday 
or once a week or month. — Herklots» 
DURGA PUJA, the festival of Durga in 
Bengal, in the month of Aswin, about Octo- 
ber. Ou this occasion the images of her sons, 
Kartikeya and Ganesha, are also, in Bengal, 
usually placed on each side of her. This is 
the most splendid and expensive, as w’ell as 
the most popular of any of the hindoo festi- 
vals, and takes place in the month Ashwina, 
the end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber. The preliminary ceremonies occupy 
several days previous to the three days of 
worship. During the whole of this period all 
business throughout the country is suspended, 
and universal pleasure and festivity prevail. 
It is known among the Mahrattas as tlie Das- 
serah and hindoo soldiers have converted the 
animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the 
horse is invoked to carry his master, first to 
victory and then to repose. The flag-staff 
is the ensign of Indra ; the sword is celebrat- 
ed under several names ; the bow and arrows 
are also praised ; and even fire-arms have 
their proper pre-eminence of adoration. The 
iiindoo artilleryman, at all times, regards the 
gun to which he is attached as an object of 
superstitious reverence, and usually bestows 
on it the name of some deity. Dui-ing the 
Durga festival, the cannon belonging to the 
army are planted, praised, invoked, and pro- 
pitiated by several species of offerings. On 
the morning of the tenth day, the Peishwa, 
with all his chiefs and soldiers, used to move 
out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, 
each being ranged under his particular ban- 
ner, mounted on his best horse, dressed in 
his finest clothes, and with his arms highly 
polished. Horses, elephants, and camels, 
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were all arranged in their gayest trap- 
pings, and every corps spread iis gaudiest 
flags and banners. The whole population of 
the capital, either as actors or spectators, 
joined in this grand processioiiy which moved 
towards the sacred tree, the object of adoration. 
After the offerings and prayers, the Peishiva 
plucked some leaves off the tree, on which all 
the cannon and musketry commenced firing. 
The Peishwa then plucked from a field, pur- 
chased for the occasion, a stalk of jaioary or 
hajree^ on which the whole crowd fired off 
their arms, or shot arrows, and rushed in an 
instant and tore up the whole. Each 
endeavoui-ed to procure his share of the spoil. 
Some succeeded in carrying off a handful, 
whilst .others contented themselves with a few 
stalks, all, however, returned home with shouts 
of joy, and the remainder of the day and night 
was devoted to festivity and mirth. Many 
other usages prevail at this festival, which are 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, Brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
gave money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur- 
nishing them with a good dinner, w^ere by 
many considered as the most essential cere- 
monies of the Dasserali. In the Durga puja, 
a sacred jar, is an essential article in the cele- 
bration of the mysteries and is marked with 
the combined triangles denoting the union of 
the two deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta 
sect, worshippers of the Sacti, or female 
principle, mark the jar with another triangle. 
The Vaishnava, in their worship, use also a 
mystical jar, which is also marked. These 
marks, Mr. Paterson says, are called Tantra ; 
and are hieroglyphic characters, of which 
there are a vast variety. He hence deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. — 
Sir John Malcolm^ in the Transactions of the 
’Bombay Literary Society^ Cole, Myth, Rind, 
p. 91 ; Paterson^ Essay on the origin of the 
Rindoo religion^ Asiatic Researches^ voL 
viii, 401. 

DURGARAZ PATNAM, iu the Nellore 
District one of the earliest of the British 
stations. 

DURGARI, of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata. 
— Boiv, 

DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgonti, 
was the daughter of the Cbandail king of 
Mahoba, , the ancient capital of Bundelcund. 
With her fathers consent, the Gond king of 
Gurrah Mundla carried her off with an army 
of 50,000 men. After her husband’s death, 
Asof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 1564, ad- 
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vanced to annex Gurrah Mundla, but as her 
son was a minor Durgavati assembled 1,500 
elephants, 8,000 horse and some foot, and, 
clothed in armour, met the Moghul forces and 
drove them back. Asof again advanced and 
was again defeated with a loss of 600 men. 
A third effort w^as successful, her son was 
wounded, and her troops fled, she herself was 
wounded and she ended her life with a dagger. 
Her tomb is still to be seen in a narrow defile 
between two hills, and passers bye place 
crystals on her grave. Her name still rests 
in Gond story. 

D QRGOT SAVA. See Kali. 

DURGOWTI. A river in the Benares dis- 
trict of Bengal. 

DURHAWUT, See Burabur caves. 

DURIA MADDEE, also kora maddee 
and koraman, Tel. Briedelia spinosa. A 
tree of the Godavery, wood appears to be very 
strong and good. Cattle eat the leaves most 
voraciously. — Captain Beddome. 

DTJRIaN Two high islands, in the *Du- 
ryan Strait and distinguished as the Great 
and Little ; Great Duryan being called by 
the Malays Pulo-Sanglar. — Hor^urgk. See 
Duryan, 

DURI-HAR. See Jogi or Yogi. 

DURIO. A genus of plants of which the 
name has been derived from Durion, a well- 
known fruit of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The specific name of zlheikinus has been 
applied to the tree which forms this genus 
from the fondness of the Malayan zibet 
{Vimrra rasse^ Hors.) for this fruit. The 
genus Diirio belongs to the natural family of 
BojnhacecB, considered by some botanists to 
be only a tribe of Sterculiacece. It is charac- 
terized by having its five petals smaller than 
the five lobes of the calyx. The stamens, long 
«iud numerous, are arranged in five bundles, 
and have twisted anthers ; the free germen 
is surmounted by a long filiform style and 
capitate stigma ; the fruit, roundish and muri- 
cated, is divided internally into five cells, and 
easily separates when ripe into five parts ; 
each ceil contains from two to four or five 
seeds enveloped in soft pulp, — Bng. Cgc. 

DURIO ZIBETHINUS, Lzmi. 

Echinus arboreus. 

Du yeen, Burm. 1 Dorian, Eng. 

Du yeen yaing, Buem. 1 Turrien, Siamese. 

The Dorian is a large and lofty tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Moluccas, large in shape, the flowers 
are arranged in clusters on the trunk and 
older branches, where is also borne the ffuit, 
as in Jack and Cocoa trees. It is of the 
size of a melon, covei'ed with sharp points ; 
when it is ripe, the outer skin opens sponta- 
neously, ar^d the interior consists of five lobes 
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of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour 
in which are nuts more or less numerous. 
The Durian is a favourite food of the natives 
during the time, May and June, when it is in 
season ; but there is usually also a second 
crop in November. It is as remarkable for 
the delicacy, combined with richness, of its 
flavour, as for the intolerable offensiveness 
of its odour. It is delicious to the taste, 
but the strong and persistent smell repels 
most Europeans from using it. In size it is 
equal to a melon, or a man’s head, and some- 
times compared to a rolled-up hedgehog hence 
it has been called Echinus arboreus in conse- 
quence of its hard and thick rind, which is 
yellow-coloured wdien ripe, being covered 
with Arm and angular projections. The seed, 
with its edible enveloping pulp, is about the 
size of a hen’s egg ; the pulp is as white as 
milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest 
cream, and should be eaten fresh, as it soon 
becomes discoloured and undergoes decompo- 
sition. The seeds of the Durian are like- 
wise eaten when roasted, and have something 
of the flavour of chestuuts. The wood of the 
tree is valued for many economical purposes, 
especially when protected from moisture. 
The rind, prpbably from containing potash, 
is used in the preparation of some dyes. 
Although possessing an odour, so powerful 
and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole 
town when it is in season, the pulp is rich 
without being cloying. The natives of the 
countries yielding the Durian, prize it beyond 
all other fruits. In countries with a suitable 
climate, it flourishes witliout care or culture. 
It is most abundant in the western portion of 
the Archipelago and extends east as far as 
the island of Miudauo, the only one of the 
Philippine group in which it is kn'own. It is 
abundant in Siam, however, up to the 13th 
and 14th degrees of north latitude ; and again 
it is found on the coast of Tenasserira, in 
about the 14th degree of latitude, which is 
the furthest distance from the equator to 
Avhicli it has been saccessfully propagated. 
All attempts to cultivate it in any part of 
Hindooslan have failed ; nor has it, like some 
other Asiatic fruits, beeji transferred to tro- 
pical America. Crawfurd did not find that 
it was grown in Cochin-China, although he 
thinks it most likely that it is so in some 
parts of Kamboja. A hot, moist, and equable 
climate would seem to be indispensable to the 
Durian, but soil seems to be indifferent to it, 
for it thrives in the granitic, in the sandstone, 
and in the calcareous soil of the Peninsula 
and Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of Java, and 
in the rich alluvium of the valley of the 
Menam iu Siam. The name, is pure Malay, 
and is a derivative from the word Duri, a 
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thorn or prickle, in reference to the sharp 
tubercles with which the rind is covered. 
This name, with triding variations, is that of 
the fruit in every country in which it is found 
from Java to Siam, and it has no other. 
From this, therefore, it may be inferred that 
the tree is a native of the country of the 
Malays, viz., Sumatra, the Peninsula, and 
their adjacent inlands, and that through the 
Malays it was more widely disseminated. In 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula, in several 
places in the forest are found Durian trees, 
always in a body together, to the number of 
about ten or twelve trees. Such places are 
forthe Jakuns an object of great attention, 
and matter of work. They cut with the 
great axe all the other trees which surround 
the Durians, that these, by receiving more air, 
may grow up more easily, and give finer, and 
a greater quantity of fruit. They build there 
a small house, and then return to their ordi- 
nary habitations, which are sometimes distant 
from such places one or two days’ journey. 
Durian, is seen to grow spontaneously in one 
of the small islands off the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula, aud which is nearly one entire 
forest down to the margin of the sea. On 
Pulo Tiugi, the orang-laut, or sea-gypsies, 
assemble, attracted from the coasts of the 
Peninsula, as well as from the islands of the 
Jehore Archipelago. On one occasion six 
boats from Moro, aii island of that group, 
were found on their way to Pulo Tingi ; they 
had travelled by sea a distance of 180 miles,, 
to partake of the fascinating fruit. — JRoxburghy 
Fo/.iii,p. 398; Maj'sdeyi^s Hist, of Sumatra; 
Mason^s Te7iasserim ; Me Clellandy E^ig. Cyc.i 
Crawfurd Diet.., p. 1 26. 

DUBIYA MADDI, Tex. Briedelia 
spinosa, Willde. 

DURMA, Beng. Amphidonax karka. 
See Grraminaceae. 

DURMTJR, Hind, Xanthoxylon alatum. 

DUROOD, Hind., Pees, Blessing or 
benediction. Durudi, a person who reads 
prayers or reads the korau at the tombs of 
deceased persons. 

DURPANA, Sans. From drip, to shine. 

DURR A also ZURRUT, Arab. Sor- 
ghum vulgare. 

DURRA, a corruption of Dwar^ a barrier, 
pass, outlet or portal, and Mohund, one of 
the epithets of Krishna. Mokundurra and 
Dwarica7iat^h are synonimous : — “ the pass 
and portal of the Deity.” — Tod^s Rajasthan, 
Vol, iL p. 702 703. 

DUBRABUND. See Khyber, p. 514. 

DURRAH. See Pindara. 

DURBAWAL, 18 coss, equally between 
Ahmedpoor aud Bahawalpoor is the chief 
fortress of the Bahawalpoor state. 
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DUERE. See Chepang, Haiyu, Chetftng. 

DURRIKHANA, is a hall of audience, 
appropriated for ceremonies, carpets are 
spread. — T^od^ s Rajasthani, Volfi. p. 185. 

DURRTJMPOOR. A revenue district in 
Bengal, formed out of ancient Bahar. 

DURRUNGr. A division of Lower Assam. 

DURSEUA, Tel. Acacia sirissa — Buck. 

DURAKHT-LMUKUL, Pees. Commi- 
phora Madagascarenis. 

DURUNG, Malay, in Bawean, a hall of 
audience or of reception, before the houses. 

DURUNG A, Hind. Artemisia elegaus. 

DURVA, Hind. Poa cynosurioides. 
Vishnu as Rama, in his seventh incarnation, 
assumed the colour of this grass, which is, 
therefore, held sacred to that god, and used 
by the hindoos in all religious ceremonies. 
See Graminaceae. 

DURVASA, in hindoo legend, a rishi of a 
choleric temper, whose curse was of dread- 
ful effect. See Lakshmi. 

DURWAN, Pees., Hind. A doorkeeper. 

DURWESH, OR FAQEER, a mohamedan 
religious mendicant or devotee, the Dervis of 
the Arabian Nights. 

DURYA KA KEKRA, Duk., Cr&b. 

DURYA-KA-NAREL, Dtjk. Guz, Hind. 
Sea-cocoa-nut of Seychelles. 

DURYAN, of Dryon : Lodoicea Strait, is 
above 120 miles long, from Pnlo-Yarela to 
the Carimons ; and is bounded on the west 
side by the coast of Sumatra, False Durian, 
Sabon and the contiguous islands : on the 
East side by the islands off the South and 
West sides of Lingin, Great and Little Durian 
aud the adjacent islands. Throughout these 
Straits the tides are very irregular. — Hors-> 
burqh. See Durian. 

DURYODHANA, the head of the Kurn 
race, who made wav with the Pandava race, 
as the elder branch, retained his title as 
head of the Kuru, -while the junior, Yoodis- 
htra, on the separation of authority, adopt- 
ed his father’s name, Paiidu, as the patro- 
nymic of his new dynasty. The site of the 
great conflict known as the Mahabharat 
between these rival clans, is called Kuru 
Khetu, or ‘ Field of the Kuru.’ The rivalry 
between the races wafe continuous, but Dury- 
odhanu, who often failed in his schemes 
against the safety of his antagonists, deter- 
mined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra 
the instrument of his success. He availed 
himself of the national propensity for play, in 
which the Rajpoot continues to preserve his 
Scythic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into the 
snare prepared for him. He lost his kingdom, 
his wife, and even his personal liberty and that 
of his brothers, for twelve years, and became 
an exile from the plains of the Yamuna^ 
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DURZI properly DAEZI, Hind., a tailor. , passes commonly as a ‘ Sardine.' Tiie latter 
BIJSA, Tel. Panicum flnitans. — Betz. | denomination it shares, however, with Cht-^ 

BUSAEI TIGE, Tel. Cocculus villosus . ' peonia perforata, with which it is also con- 
— DC., also Menispermum hirsutum. — Boxb. ' founded by the Malays under the common 
The withies are woven into small baskets and ' name of Ikrni tamhan. Both species have 
are used instead of cord by the ryots. i been prepared as ‘ Sardines a huile.’ The 

DUSH-BAHOOj Beng. Pardanthus chin- I family Clupeidje may be thus shown, 
ensas. Clupeidaj. 

BUSHTISTAN means a level country, First Group. — Eiigraulina. 

from ‘‘Busht,” a plain ; but it is particularly Gen. 2 Cetengraulis, 37 Engraulis, 10 Gullia. 
applied to the low country extending along Second Group. — Chutoessina. 

part of the shores of the Persian Gulf. — i 10 Chatoessus. 

Frasefs Journey into Khoram7i, p. 54. ^ I Third Group.— Chipeina. 

BUSHTUPA CHETTU, Tel. Bssmia 1 qi ciupea, 3 ciupeoides, l Pellonula, 1 Clu- 


extensa. — R. Browu. Asclepias echinata. — , 
Boxb. 

BUSHA-BHOOJA, Sans. From dashan, 
ten, and bhooja, an arm. Bashahara, S\ns., 
from dashan, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Basha-koomara, Sans., from dashan, ten, and 
koomara, a son. Busha-dik-pala, Sans. Pala 
signifies the cherishing of a person. Dasha- 
BaPha, Sans., from dashan, ten, and rat’ha, 
a chariot. Bashama-Padshahe-granPha, Sans., 
from dashama, the tenth, badshah, king, and 


peichthys, 14 Pelona, 7 Pristiga&tcr, 1 Chirocen- 
trodon. 

Fourth Group. — D ussnmieriina. 

Gen. 3 Spratelloides, 2 Dussumieria, 2 Etrumeus. 

Fifth Group. — A lbulina. 

Gen. 1 Albula. 

Sixth Group. — E lopina. 

Gen. 2 Elops, 2 Magalops. 

Seventh Group. — C hanina. 

Geyi. 2 Chanos. 

BUST, is carried along with winds to 


graut’ha, a book. 1 great distances, Sirocco or African dust 

BUSKY PRESBYTES. See Simiadse. is found by the microscope to consist of 

BUSMASA. Vide Faqeer. infusoria and organisms wdiose habitat is, 

BUSS, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia, ' not Africa, but S. America, and brought in the 
also Elsholtzia polystachya. tract of the S. E. trade wind of S. America. 

BUSSAUN, a small river of Banda run- 1 In the dust of the Cape Verdes, Malta, 
iiing near Kureeuwullee, near Bhopal, and 9 i Genoa, Lyons and the Tyrol, Ehrenberg dis- 
niiles from Saugor. j covered separate forms. Bast storms are 

BUSSAYRA, prop. Bush’bra, a great | very frequent in India. A dust storm passed 
hindoo festival in the Beckan, answering to j over Madras on Sunday the 19(h May, whicli 
the Boorga puja in BengaL As Arjuna and had travelled all the way from AllaJiahad 


his brothers worshipped the ‘‘Shumee” tree, : nearly twelve hundred miles away. It com- 
the Acacia suma and hung up their arms[menced at Allahabad about seven a. m., 


upon it, so the hindoos go forth to worship that day and continued till I p. m, retaining 
that tree on the festival of the Biissera. the same fury as when it began ; it reached 
They address the tree under the name of Madras soon after the last named hour. On 
Uparajeeta, the invincible goddess, sprinkle the evening of the 17th, Secuiulerabad had 
it with five ambrosial liquids, the Punchamrit, been visited with an unusually severe dust 
a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, clarified storm. It came from the North West and 
butter and honey, wash it with water, and was accompanied by lightning and tlinndor. 
hang garments upon it. They light lamps and The air to a considerable height was rendered 
burn incense before the symbol of Uparajeeta, almost opaque by dense clouds of rod dust- 
make ehandlos upon the tree, sprinkle it The wind raged with great fury for upwards 
with rose-coloured water, and set offerings of of half an hour and on its abating was followed 
food before it. — Forbes' Ras 31ala, Hindoo by a heavy shower of rain Idle storm at 
Amiab, Vol. ii, p. 3S5. Madras on Sunday the 19th, passed over 

DUSSUMIERIA ACUTA, Ctiv, and Kristnupa tarn seventeen miles S. E. of Nell ore 
Val. Tamban bulafc of the Malays. This at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that 
fish is one of the Clupeonia. Head above, day accompanied by a slight fall of rain. lathe 
^ back and upper third of the sides deep glossy north of the district between Ongole and Ra.ma- 
blue, bordered by a longitudinal band of pale patara, there was a heavy fall of vain in the 
copper-red ; the rest of the head and body forenoon of Sunday, averaging from two to 
shining silvery ; single individuals of this four inches. At Chingleput, thirty six miles 
species occur at Penang at all seasons, but South of Madras, the storm was exporieficed 
numbers from June to September. It is in full force at that station at two p. m- the 
highly valued for its delicate flavour, and same day. It came from the N. W, and the 
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wind was laden with vast quantities of red- j 
dish dust, no refreshing shower succeeded the | 
storm. ♦ I 

DUSTAR OR PUGGREE. The name 
given in India, io the turban, worn on the 
head by mohamedans of Turkey and India, 
and bj hindoos : the word turban is unknown 
to mohamedans of India. 

DUST BOSEE, lit. hand-kissing. 

DUSTH-BULLA. See Kurb-bulla. 

DUSTOOR, properly written dastur, is 
perhaps a mere abbreviation of dastur-ul-amal. 
A body of instructions and tables for the use 
of revenue officers under the native Govern- 
ment of India. 

DUST FAUNA. A pair of tongs carried 
by faqeers. 

DUSTUGIR-WALAY. An appellation 
given by the Gyr-mahdian mohamedans to all 
other sects. 

DUSTAR-KHAN. A table cloth or rather 
a floor cloth, one spread on the ground. 

DU SUN, or hill tribes of Ainbong. 

DU.TA. In hinduisra, messengers of the 
gods. 

DUTCH. The • name in the English lan- 
guage given to the people of Holland, in 
Europe, who call their own country Neider- 
land or Netherland. They have occupied 
parts of the East ladies since the close of the 
sixteenth century and designate their posses- 
sions in the Archipelago Netherlands 
India. Ceylon was occupied by the Por- 
tugue.se in 1596, was taken possession of 
by the Dutch in 1658, and by the British 
in 1797. They had small possessions on the 
continent of India chiefly near Cochin, but at 
present they occupy or hold under feudatories 
a great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their territories are styled the Dutch East 
Indies also the Dutch Indies, also the Nether- 
land possessions in India. This nation first 
came to the Eastern Archipelago as the 
servants of the Portuguese. Pedro da Co- 
vilham and Alfonso de Payva, were sent 
as merchants in 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo and the Red Sea, to Aden, where they 
separated to meet again at Cairo, in Abyssinia, 
Payva to search for Prester John, whom he 
heard of as reigning there over a highly culti- 
vated people, but he died before reaching 
Abyssinia. Covilham went on to India where 
he made drawings of cities and harbours, 
especially, Goa and Calicut. Thence he 
returned along the coast of Persia to Cape 
Gardafni, and continued south to Mozambique 
and Zofala where he ascertained that the land 
joined the Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala 
he returned to Abyssinia and sent his diary, 
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charts, and drawings to Genoa by some 
Portuguese merchants who were trading 
to Meuiphis. On receipt of these, king 
! Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under 
Vasco de Gama, wdio visited Natal and Mo- 
zambique : iu 1498, he was at Calcutta, in 
1499 back at Lisbon. 

I In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera 
i entered the Eastern Archipelago. In 1510, 

I Alfonso Albuquerque visited Sumatra, and in 
i 1511, took Malacca, which he fortified, and 
sent out Antonio d’ Abreu to search for the 
Spice Islands. On his way eastward, D’ Abreu 
touched at Agasai (Gresik) in Java. In 
1511, the Portuguese visited Bantam. Ludo- 
vico Bartheina was the first European who 
described eJava from personal observation, but 
some of his statements as to the cannibal pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants are questionable. 
In 1596, the Dutch, under Houtmann first 
ariived off Bantam, and found the native 
king at war with the Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having land at Jacati'a 
allotted for a factory. The earliest expedition 
sailed from Holland in 1594, under Houtmann, 
who visited Bantam and then Madura, 
where he had to pay 2,000 rix-dollars to 
liberate some of his crew. On the 3rd of 
March 1599, he arrived off Hitu -Lama. War 
then ensured between the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, \vhich lasted till 1610, when the 
Dutch remained masters of these seas and 
monopolized the lucrative trade. The British 
tried to enter on that trade but they too were 
finally driven off. In 1610, the Dutch fortifi- 
ed the village of Jacatra which they named 
Batavia. In 1619, this was destroyed, but it 
was then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch 
governor-general, and this was the beginning 
of the present town of Batavia. In 1811, 
when France overran Holland, the flag of 
France was hoisted at Batavia, but in the 
same year the British captui'ed it, only to 
restore it, on the 19th August 1816. Java, up 
to the 13th century was partly hindoo, partly 
budd’hist, partly raohamedan, but in the 15th 
century, mohamedauism took the lead, and in 
1475 a mohamedan priuce took the throne 
at the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Majapahit, which had dominion over the 
whole of Java and the eastern parts of 
Sumatra. In 1 749, the reigning prince abdica- 
ted in favour of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Seven years prior to that event, the 
sovereignty had been divided into a spiritual 
head, the ‘‘ Susunan” or “ object of adoration,” 
whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
near Solo, and a second prince who was styled 
sultan, and whose descendants reside at 
Jokyokarta, both of them highly pensioned, 
by the Dutch rulers in the Archipelago. The 
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principal revenues of the Netherland Archi- 
pelago are derived from the undermentioned 


source'^, v*^'. : — 

— Various Imposts, 

The capitation of the Chinese f. 41,725 

The tax on the killing oxen, buffa- 
loes and sheep 315,966 

„ 5 , 5 , hogs... 156,132 

„ on the consumption of fish. 179,546 

Farm of the fisheries 155,388 

Tax on the consumption of arrack,. 293,882 

„ „ palm wine 13,244 

„ „ indigenous tobacco. 120,000 

Bazar (market) duties 3,044,974 

Tolls 81,000 

Farm of the small isles in the bay. 7.812 
„ „ Birds’ nest (Salangane) 70,004 

Pawnbrokers’ offices 334,866 

27id, — Territorial Taxes, 

Land tax of the Javanese com- 
munes f. 10,047,121 

Farming of the felling of wood... 36,560 

Impost on the fisheries 192,331 

Tithe 97,741 

Land tax on European properties ... 3 14,957 


Zrd , — Various Receipts* 

Tax on imports and exports f. 5,171,100 

5 .per cent, additional for maritime 

works 256,775 

Taxes on consumption 70,332 

„ tobacco 15,000 

„ the port and anchorage.. 96,215 

„ timber 317,434 

„ succession 55,021 

„ transcription 178,625 

„ private bazars. 6,098 

„ passage., 20,000 

Capitation of slaves 24,768 

Taxes on horses and carriages 66,365 

Tributes of the native princes 39,445 

Taxes on public auctions 290,143 

„ the Chinese games Pho 

To-pho 445,220 

The Government printing 58,000 

Posts, horses, and letters, 218,722 

Monopoly of opium 9,560,165 

Sale of birds’ nests (Salangane)... 221,250 
„ timber for construction, &c. 505,700 

Monopoly of Salt 4,609,908 

Sale of Rice 516,525 

„ Palm Sugar...: 90,620 

„ Gunny bags 167,860 

„ Gold and gold dust 50,900 

» Tin 3,000,000 

„ Different articles 115,200 


It is said that Java and its dependencies 
reckon upwards of 16,000 of chiefs of villages. 

The soil of Java does not present fany 
products which are exclusively proper to it, 
but all tropical productions can be trans- 
planted there and cultivated with success. 
If the imperfect knowledge and limited 
means of the Javanese have only niilil 
now permitted them to cultivate rice, coffee, 
tobacco, sire, katchauy, maize and a little 
cotton, w^e may reasonably hope that a 
gentle and enlightened persuasion, will easily 
lead them also to cultivate pepper, gambier, 
cardamums, and the many kinds of tobacco and 
cotton, on procuring for this purpose seeds from 
Virginia and Brazil ; whilst the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, sugar, the extensive 
culture of cotton, coffee, tobacco, the manufac- 
ture of potass, of rum, &c., may furnish to 
European industry powerful means of aug- 
menting products suited to exterior commerce 
and immense sources of riches and prosperity. 
In 1830, only two-ninths of eJava were culti- 
vated, and the other seven-ninths still pre- 
sented a vast field for improvement. In 
1843, the whole private Imports from- Java 
and Madura, amounted to : — 


Merchandize f. 21,980,792 

Gold and Silver specie 570,596 


Exports of Java and Madura 
in 1843 Total f. 22,551,388 

The whole private Exports has amounted to : 

In Merchandize f. 58,159,237 

Specie 833,599 

Total f. 58,992,836 


Area of the principal islands of Nctlicr- 
lands India according to Baron Melville 
Van Carubee, 4,45,411 Square English 
geographical miles. 


Java and Madura... 38, 251 

Sumatra 1,28,560 

Pulo Nias 1,200 

Babi 480 

Pagi 560 

Banca 3,568 

Billiton,.., 1,904 

Borneo 2,03,888 

Celebes 57,248 

Buton 1,379 

Bali 16,848 

Lombok 16,560 

Sumbawa 4,448 

Floris 4,032 


Timur 9,808 

Saiivlal-wood Islands 3,78 4 
Teniinber Island 2,400 

Aril Islands 1,040 

Islands of Banda 17 

Ceram 4,944 

Bum 2,624 

Gilolo 5,03 6 

Bachian 300 

Toniate 31 

Arnboina 2,128 

Total Area of N, 

India 4,45,411 
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Population of the Netherlands India^ 1866,* 


' Islands. 

Euro- 

peans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Eastern 

nations. 

Total. 

j J a v"a and Madura 

27,105 

13,704,535 

156,192 

6,764 

22,772 

.13,917,368 

{ West coast” of Sumatra, including the 
islands from Nias to the Pagis 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

Residency of Bencoolen 

174 

119,691 

596 

6 

47 

120,514 

5 , Lampong .... 

52 

88,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

93,019 

5 , Palembang 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

1,716 

67 

527,050 

Banca 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

56 


54,339 

Billif.nTi 

34 

12,786 

1,781 


i,223 

15,824 

Rhio . . 

136 

10,454 

19,972 

2 

119 

30,683 

Borneo (the parts under the D utch Govt.) . . . 

328 

802,889 

26,393 

1,736 

597 

931,843 

1 .... .... 

1,176 

292,619 

4,385 

42 


298,222 

j Residency of Amboina 

1,219 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

! Ra.Tida 

545 

5,876 

153 

12 


6,586 

1 ,, Ternate 

732 

2,062 

427 

70 


3,291 

j The Minahassa . 

550 

102,423 

1,437 

11 



104,418 

1 Timur 

190 

Unknown. 

752 

3 


945 

1 Bali and Lombok 

i Total 

33,677 

863,725 

17,641,602 

235,535 1 

10,565 

31,424 

863,725 

17,952,803 


In ]So4 Amboina, Ternate, Banda and ) Meena of our day. Their king contemporary 
Kayeli, were made free ports. — Bikmore^ p. with Rama was Lubbin. — Tr. of Hind. ^ VoL 
147, Count de Hogendi'op, Coupid^ceil sur ii, p. 21. 

Visle de Java^ Brussels, 1830 ; No. IV, DWAITYA, Adwaitya and Vasista dwai- 
October 1857, Jouryial of the Indian Archi- tya, the three great schools of brahmanical 
pelago, TemmincTfs General Vieio of the philosophy. 

Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago. DWAPARA, Sans. From dwa, the 

DUTCHNA. See Parvati. second, and para, after. See Suryavansa 

DUTRO, Port. Thorn apple. Ynga. 

BUTTATREYA, Sans. From Datta, a DWA-NEE, Burri, Eriolsena, sp. 
gift, and atreya, from Atre, a sage. DWARA, a portal, a door. Amongst all 

DUTTURAMU, Tel. Datura alba, the nations of antiquity, the portal has had its 
Humph. Datura metel. — Boxb., Bheede. peculiar veneration : to pass it was a pi*mlege 
DUVALI, Hind. A hindoo festival ; a regarded as a mark of honour. The J ew 
sort of feast of lamps” in September ; rain Haman, in the true oriental style, took post at 
falling at this season is good. See Dipawali. the king’s gate as an inexpugnable position. 

DUVET D’AUTRUCHE, Fr. The The most pompous court in Europe takes its 
Estrich, Ostrich, Estridge. title from its porte, the “ Bab” or door, where, 

DUWAlSiLOO, the Kujur of Duwanloo as at Oodipoor, all alight: The tripolia, or 
took their name from Duwanloo, a village triple portal, the entry to the magnificent 
near Erivan, in the vicinity of which they terrace in front of the Rana’s palace, consists, 
were long encamped. — Malcolm^ s History of like the Roman arcs of triumph, of three 
Persia, Vol. ii, p. 262. arches, still preserving the numeral sacred to 

DUYONG, Malay, Halicore. Dugong. the god of battle, one of whose titles is Tri- 
DTJZ, Hind. Asparagus Punjabensis. puri, which may be rendered Tripoli, or 
DUZHAKA. See Arian. lord of the three places of abode, or cities, 

DYAITA OR DAUHITY, a system of but applied in its extensive sense to the three 
hindoo philosophy. See Dwaitya. worlds, heaven, earth and hell. From the 

DVAPARA-YUGA, in hiuduism the Sanscrit “ Pola,” we have the Greek “polls,” 
third age of the world. gate, or pass ; and in the guardian or 

D VARA-PALAKA, a door-keeper. “ Polioh,” the door-keeper or porter ; and the 

DVIPA GUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata. English language is indebted, not only for its 
DWADUSHATMA, Sans. From dwadu- portes and porters but its doors (dw^ra). 
shu, twelve, and atma, form. Pylos signified also a pass ; so in Sanscrit 

D WAIT A. Muttra boasts almost as high these natural barriers are called Pala, and hence 
an antiquity as any city in India. It is the the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal 
Sursena of Valmiki and Menu, the Methora mountain tribes of Raj ast’han, namely Pdlipati 
of Strabo and Arrian and the Mo-thow-lo of and Pala-indra, ‘ lords of the pass,’ Hat’h- 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Khansa reigned dwara,’ is the most celebrated of the fanes of 
or Krishna was born, Muttra was a jungly Krishna the hindoo Apollo. Its etymology 
tract occupied by the aboriginal Dwaita, who is ‘ the portal (dwara) of the god’ (nat’h), 
were probablv the ancestors of the Mair and of the same import as his more ancient shrine 
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of Dwavica. Nat’hdwaia is twenty-two miles 
N. N. E. of Oodipoor, on the rii^ht bank of 
the Bunas. Although the principal resort of 
the followers of Vishnu, it has nothing very 
remarkable in its structure or* situation. It 
owes its celebrity entirely to the image of 
Krishna, said to be the same that had been 
worshipped at Mal’hiira ever since liis deifica- 
tion, between eleven and twelve iiiiudred 
years before Christ. As containing the re- 
presentative of the mildest of the gods of 
Hind, Nat’hdwara is one of the most fre- 
quented places of pilgrimage, though it must 
want that attraction to the classical hiiidoo 
which the caves of Gaya alFord. — Tod's 
‘Rajasthan^ Vol. i, pp. 323-589. 

D WAR AKA, the most amount shrine of 
Kistnah, is at the point of the Sauraslitra 
peninsula called Juggut Koont. In the time 
of Krishna it seems to have been a hot bed of 
drunkenness. The people suddenly fell on 
each other after a great drinking time, and 
many were killed. Shortly after that, a 
storm wave overwhelmed the city and destroy- 
ed more of them, but Kribhua, his brother 
Arj una and a few others escaped. At D warica, 
the god of thieves is called Boocllia Trivicrama, 
or of triple energy,— the Hermes Triplex, or 
three-headed Mercury of the Egyptians. — 
Tod's Rajasthani, Vol. i, p. 75 ; Wheeler's 
Historij of Tndia. See India, Kattyawar ; 
Koosust’hulli, Krishna. 

DWARA SAMUDRA, p. 324. See India. 

DWARENA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

DWARF ALMOND. Cerasus Japonica. 

DWARF PALM. Chamjerops Khasiana. 

DWARKANATH TAGORE, an en- 
lightened hiiuloo * of Bengal and religious 
reformer who travelled llirough Italy and 
France on his way to England. He returned 
once to his native country but again visited 
England and died. He took with him several 
medical pupils to be educated there. He 
adopted theistical views and his example 
originated the hiudoo sects known as the 
Brahmo-Samajh and Yedo-Samajh. 

DWIJA, Sans. A twice-born man, a 
man of any of the three first classes or castes 
of the hindoos, the brahmans, chetriya and 
vesya, after being initiated into their res- 
pective tribes, by investiture with the sacred 
thread which is called a second birth. 
Various cei’emonies are attendant upon 
hiudoo boys between infancy and tlie age of 
eight years. After that age, and before a 
brahmin boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon 
him to receive the poita, zonar, janavi or 
jhandiam, the sacred thread, which the brah- 
mans, in their secret ceremonies, call Yadnu- 
pavita. The investiture, after a variety of 
preliminary ceremonies is thus performed. 
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The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships the salagrama, repeating a number 
of prayers. The boy’s white garments are 
then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow^ or 
red, and a cloth is brought over his head, tliat 
no Sudra may see liis face : after which he 
takes in his right hand a branch of the vilva, 
^gle marmelos, and a piece of cloth in the 
form of a pocket, and places the branch on 
his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made 
of the fibres of the siiru, to which a piece of 
deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended from the 
boy’s left shoulder, falling under his riglit arm, 
during the reading of tne i n can tali on s or 
invocations. The father of the boy then 
repeats certain formulas, and in a low voice, 
pronounces three times, the Gaitri O’m ! 
Bhurhhuva. ssuvrihn, O’m ! Tatsa vit’liru 
varennyS,m. B’hargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo 
yonaha pracho daj^a th. O’m ! Earth, air and 
heaven, O’m ! “ Let us meditate on the 

adorable light of the divine Sun, (ruler) 
(Savitrz) may it guide our intellects.” After 
this the S'urni poita is taken off, and the real 
poita, or sacred thread, put on. During this 
ceremony the father repeats certain formulas ; 
the suru poita is fastened to the vilva staff, 
shoes are put on the boy’s feet, and au 
umbrella in his hand. The receiving of the 
poita is considered as the second birth of a 
hindoo, who is from that time denominated 
dwija” or twice-born. A bralimau boy 
cannot be married till he has received the 
poita. The sacred thread must be made by a 
religious brahman. It consists of three strings, 
each ninety-six “ hath” or cubits, (forty-eight 
yards) which are twisted together : it is then 
folded into three, and again twisted ; these .a 
second time folded into the same, number, and 
tied at each end in knots. It is worn over the 
left shoulder (next the skin, extending lialf- 
way down the right thigh) by the brahman, 
klietrie, and vaisya castes. The first are 
usually invested with it at eight years of ago, 
the second at eleven, and the Vaisya at 
twelve. The period may, from especial causes, 
be deferred ; but it is indispensable that it 
should be received or the parties existing it 
become outcastes. It is regarded by the brah- 
mins as of highly mysterious and sacred 
import ; and they do not consider an individual 
as fully a member of his class until he liave 
assumed this holy emblem. It is, in its 
import, the counterpart of the confirmation of 
the Anglican church. Of these zonars, a 
brahman wears four ; the otlier privileged 
tribes but three. Some writers call this the 
brahmanical, or priestly or sacerdotal, thx'cad ; 
but not, it would appear, in strict correctness, 
it not being confined even to the priestly tribe, 
but wbrn by three out of the four tribes of 
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nindoop and l)v all the live sections of the, 
artizan class, the kaiisala of the liiadoos, viz : 
the <roidsmith, hrazier, blacksniith, stone-cut- 
ter and carpeiitei, and the riiimher ot three 
tlireuds, each mea^uriag uiuety-six liaiids, for 
the sacrificial string, may have some mystical 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual 
sacrifices. The number three is mystical with 
almost all nations ; and, with the hindoos, 
may refer to the same source as the thiee 
sacred fires, the three legs of Ag'id^ the triad 
of divine powers, &c., ninety-six does not 
liowever, arise fiom any ordinary process of 
three, and seven, and two ; the distinguish- 
in<5' numbers of Agni’s legs, arms and faces, 
-^Moot, p, 379, Cole, Myth, Hind,, pp^ 
15o, 245. 

DWIJA RAJA, Sans. From dwija, 
twice-born, and raja a prince. 

DWIPA, Sans. An island, from dwi, two, 
and ap, water : also an extensive region or 
continent. The cosmography of the Agni 
Poorana divides the world then known to the 
hindoos, into seven dwipa, or continents : one 
of these is “ Saca-dwipa, whose inhabitants, 
descended from Bup’iia, are termed Saces- 
wara, (i. e., Sacai-lords).” His (Buphas) 
offspring or descendants were Julud, Sook- 
mar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ootures, Darbeeka, 
Hrooma, each of whom gave his name to a 
Khaud, or division (qu. Sookmar Khand?) 
The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, 
Raivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Rim and Kesari. 
There were seven grand rivers, viz., Mug, 
Mugud, Arverna, &c. The inhabitants wor- 
ship the sun. Slight as this information is, 
we must believe that this Saca-dwipa or 
Sacatai, is the Scythia of the ancients ; and 
the Saceswara (the saca of Menu), the sac^ 
so well known in western history, the progeni- 
tors of the Parthians, whose first (ad) king 
was Arsaca. The suii-worship indicates the 
adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the 
hind 00 ; the Arverna re-calls the Araxes ap- 
plied to the Jaxartes, while Julud, the proper 
name of the son of the first king of Sacd- 
dwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar 
historian Abulgazi, who uses the same term 
as does the hiudoo, to designate a range of 
mountains. Whence this identity between 
Poorauic and Tatar cosmography. The grand 
international conflicts amongst the “fifty-six 
Yadu tribes,’’ at Curu-kheta and subsequently 
at Dwarica, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of hindoo history. A chief of the 
twice-born tribe (i. e,, brahmins) was bi'ought 
by Vishnu’s eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus 
have Saca-dwipa brahmans become known in 
Jambu-dwipa. And Menu says that itwas only 
on their ceasing to sanction brahmans residing 
amongst themj that the inhabitants of these 
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remote western regions became ‘ Mletcha,’ or 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held 
conclusive of perfect intercourse and reci- 
procity of sentiment between the nations of 
Central Asia and India at periods the most 
remote. — Tod^s Hajasthan, VoL ii, pp- 218 
and 219 ,* 1 vamactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, VoL iii, Vide paper entitled “ Com- 
parison oj- the Hindoo and Tltehan Her- 
cules V Mr. Colehrook on Indian classes ; 
Asiatic Researches, VoL v, p, 53. 

DWIPAGUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata, Z. 
DWOIMATOORA, Sans, From dwo, 
two, and matr, a mother. 

DYA. See India. 

DYAK. The people thus denominated 
must not be confounded with the Daya of the 
west coast. They inhabit the borders of the 
river of Baujermassing and some of the other 
southern rivers, and their proper designation 
is Ngajur or Biaju. They are also called 
Kahayan fi'om the great river of that name. 
The notions of the Dj'-ak respecting the spiri- 
tual world are in general much confused and 
at variance with each other. They agree, 
however, in the belief in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, 
viz., spirits of the world above or of the 
higher regions, who are comprised under the 
collective denomination of “Lengiang,” and 
spirits of the lower regions, or more properly 
such as have their dominion in the waters, in 
great rivers, and those are called “Jata.” 
The collective name of the evil spirits is 
“ Talopapa,” which word signifies in general 
all bad things. It is to be observed here that 
the Dyak describe the aspect of the regions 
above as similar to the .terrestrial world, 
mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &c., &c., 
are found there as well as here beneath, and 
the dominions of various spirits are bounded 
by the different streams and branches of the 
rivers. The Sarebas Dyak live along 
the Batang Lupar river of Borneo and on the 
Bataug Lupar mountains. Soon after Sir 
James Brooke visited the Archipelago, com- 
mon fame brought to him accounts that the 
powerful tribe of the Sarebas, wearing small 
eaiM'ings, were the most fierce and treacherous 
of all the Dyak race. Excepting the Sakar- 
ran, they were the most savage, delighting in 
pillage and head-hunting, both by sea and 
land. The Dyak appear to be divided by 
many customs and usages naturally into'^two 
classes, which have been called by Mr. Brooke, 
land and sea Dyak ; the latter appear to 
have been the more savage and powerful, the 
former the more quiet and easily managed. 
Amongst the sea Dyak the practice of pre-^ 
serving the heads of their enemies, anciently 
instituted that they might be kept as memo^ 
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rials of triumph, has degeuen'ited, from its 
originally sufficiently barbarous intention, 
into a passion for the possession of these 
horrid trophies, no matter how obtained. 
Amongst the Jand Dyak the custom still 
remains as it was probably at first instituted, 
and no wish -for the possession of a head 
would tempt these people to take oue unless 
it were that of their enem}'' with whom they 
were avowedly at war. These land Dyak 
differ more decidedly in other particulars from 
those who frequent the sea, the sea D 3 mk, or 
such as are in the constant habit of frequenting 
the ocean for the purposes of carrying off the 
heads of fishermen. Settlements of them, which, 
however, appear to differ in some measure, are 
also found on the Karawit and the neighbour- 
ing branches of the river Rejang. This tribe, 
the name of which is Sebooyoh, mis-priiited 
Sibnowan in Captain Keppel’s book, came 
originally from the country situated about the 
sources of the western branch of the Batang 
Lupar river, in the directi ou of the lake 
Danau Malayu and the Pontianak I'iver. 
They were expelled from thence by their 
enemies, and descending the Batang Lupar, 
established their villages on a small river 
named Sebooyoh, from which they are now 
designated. Another large village of the 
Sebooyoh Dyak is established on a creek of 
the Sarawak river about a mile below the 
Malayan town ; the creek is called Pedun- 
gan, and the Dyak are often designated as 
orange or Dyak Pedungan — the men or 
Dyak of Pedungan. The banks of the rivers 
are the chief sites of the Dyak tribes. The 
villages of the sea Dyak are formed upon one 
plan, the houses being, if the tribe be small 
— that is to say, of about sixty families — 
all collected under one roof. Each house 
has its separate door. And the houses 
being built on very strong posts with 
wooden sides, and covered with atap, they 
present frequently a neater and more com- 
fortable appearance than the frequently 
ruinous houses of the Malays. Besides the 
door opening into the verandah, thej'- have 
on each side of their dwellings, which con- 
st only of one room, a door communicat- 
ing with the residence of the next family. 
The windows of their houses are part of 
the roof, which, in the construction of the 
house, has been separated for that purpose ; it 
is raised and supported open by a notched 
bamboo or other stick, and when shut, is 
undistinguishable from the rest of the roof. 
The atap composing the thatch are not each 
tied to. the rafters, but being bound into large 
sheets are secured only in a few places, so 
that in case of fire, by the few fastenings 
being cut, they are easily slid from the steep 
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sloping roof. TJie Dyaks eat their food from 
the ground for a table ; each having taken a 
portion of rice which he considers sufficient 
for him, this, if he be nor. provided with a 
plate, which many of them are, is placed upon 
a clean leaf of the Dillenia speciosa, and he 
dips his hand into the common stock of salt 
which is placed in the centre of the group. 
If they have fiesli to their repast it is partaken 
of in a similar manner to the salt. In general 
appearance, the sea Dyak have the advantage 
of the ]\Ialays and laud tribes, being of a 
higher, though still short, stature, well made, 
and with limbs of excellent proportions ; a 
subdued and calm, but resolute air ; an 
imposing carriage, walking with a light and 
graceful step, anc4 peculiarly self-possessed 
bearing ; these qualities impress the stranger 
more favourably than the smaller stature, 
less elegant figures, darker features, and more 
cunning expression of the countenance of the 
]Vlala 3 ''s. The women of the Sakarran and Sare- 
has tribes are, like their husbands and brothers, 
short in stature, generally more stoutly made 
than the Malay women, and with well- 
developed figures ,* they are very much fairer 
than they, or even than the men of their own 
tribes : while young, many of them would be 
thought very pretty, but soon, from their hard 
duties and other causes, they become stout 
and plain, and when old are frequently very 
ugly. When brought up amongst the 
Malays they continue much longer in their 
prime, and are generally thought prettier than 
the women of that nation : their hair, though 
naturally as good, from want of care and 
cultivation, never attains such length and 
profusion amongst those who I'eside in their 
own villages, though in circumstances which 
give them time for the adornment of their 
persons it attains equal length and luxuriance. 
The imssioii for head-hunting, wliich now 
characterizes these people, was not formerly 
so deeply rooted in their characters as it is at 
present ; and up till the middle of the 19tli 
century many of the inhabitants of Sarawak 
well recollected the tribes first visiting the sea 
with that ostensible and avowed object. In a 
limited extent the custom is probably as 
ancient as tlieir existence as a nation ; but 
though other tribes appear to be equally 
addicted to the practice, there can he little 
doubt that it is a cormption of its first 
institution, unless, as Forrest says of the 
Idaan of the north of Borneo, they consider 
human sacrifice the most pleasing to the 
divinity, and lose no opportunity of present- 
ing it ; but having conversed with the Dyaks 
frequently respecting this practice, they gave 
no such reason for it, and merely accounted 
for it, in their usual method, by saying, that 
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it "was the aclat ciiiik, or custom of their 
aucestoi’s. The state of morality amongst the 
Sakarran and Sambas Dyaks is strangely 
more lax than in any of the other tribes. 
It is affirmed, and they themselves have 
frequently told that it is the common 
custom for the unmarried women to have 
amongst the similarly situated of the other sex, 
lovers to whom they are liberal of their 
favours: this proceeds with the knowledge 
and consent of the parents for some time, but 
if the girl should prove pregnant, the father 
of the child must take the mother for his 
wife ; but if the connexion should long 
continue without the attainment of this ilesired 
result, the acquaintance is discontinued and 
they each seek new sharers of their loves. 
Should they not be constant to each other 
dunng this stage of their intimacy, the offence, 
though public, never becomes an occasion of 
scandal to either person coiKierned, and 
nothing is said of it except, perhaps, by the 
one who has been deceived. Though virtue 
before marriage is thus little respected, 
faithlessness after the marriage feast has 
taken place, is a grave and serious offence in 
wJiich the whole village is concerned, it is 
punished by fine. The license granted to 
the young women appears amongst these 
people only to extend to their own nation, 
but it is probable, and in fact certain, 
in some tribes, that their favours are liberally 
extended to the Malays, should any happen 
to reside in their vicinity. This laxity of 
manners has been carried so far, that should 
a chief, or distinguished warrior of another 
tribe, travelling through the country, rest for 
a night at the village, it is a necessary part of 
their hospitality to provide a girl for his com- 
panion ; but the information on this parti- 
cular is derived from the Malays. It may be 
correct, as a similar custom is always fol- 
lowed by the Kyan tribes. The chief of the 
land Dyak, who is, or was named Ninik, 
is called Pa Jaguen, Jaguen being the name 
of his eldest child. Nearly all the beasts of 
the forest are eaten by these people, even 
monkeys, alligators (if small), snakes and other 
reptiles are esteemed. They regard frogs 
as a delicate dish, and bestow considerable 
pains in procuring them : their rice is 
cooked in brass or earthen pots, called 
priuk, which they purchase from the Malays. 
The whole of the sea tribes dispose of their 
dead by burial, they do not abstain from the 
flesh of animals. On a head-hunting party 
approaching the village, they announce to its 
inhabitants their fortunes by a horrid cry 
which is soon imitated and prolonged by 
the women and children, who have stayed 
at home. The trophies are brought on shore 
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with much ceremony and wrapped up in the 
curiously folded and plaited leaves of the 
nipah palm, though frequently^emitting^ the 
disgusting odour peculiar to decaying mor- 
tality. On shore and in the village, the head, 
for months after its arrival, is treated with 
the greatest consideration. In action, the 
left hand of the Dyak supports a large wooden 
shield, which covers the greater part of his 
body. It is made of the light wood of the 
plye or jelutoug, about three feet Jong and 
twenty inches broad, convex towards the 
centre, and of the same breadth throughout. 
The heads of their enemies are, amongst the 
sea-tribes, i^reserved with the flesh and hair, 
still adhering to the skull, and these trophies 
are not, as amongst the laud-tribes, the gene- 
ral property of the village, but the personal 
property of the individuals who capture them, 
though the honour of the tribe is augmented 
by their being in the village. The skull 
being freed from the brain, which is extract- 
ed by the occipital hole. This resembles the 
custom of those nations who sacrificed their 
slaves on the funeral pile of their deceased 
masters ; and it is said that in the countries of 
the Kyan, which hounds that of the Saiebas 
Dyaks on the south and east, this custom of 
sacrificing slaves is still prevalent on the 
death of a chief. The sea Dyaks are de- 
scribed by one of the best informed writers on 
Borneo,as frequenting the neighbouring waters 
in their prahus. They inhabit chiefly the tracts 
about the rivers Sarebas and Sakarran, with 
their numerous and large branches, which form 
estuaries and deltas, with many avenues to 
the sea, very favourable to clandestine enter- 
prises, and the facility of retreat. The hill 
Dyaks, or as they call themselves, “ Orang 
Gunong,” or men of the hills, differ in many 
peculiarities from the Dyaks of the sea tribes. 
The principal tribes of the Dyaks of the 
country of Sarawak are of this division, 
and they are the people whose miser- 
able and oppressed condition called forth 
so much of the attention and sympathy of 
Great Britain. This division of the Dyak 
race occupies the most western portions 
of the island. The tribes of the Malayan 
states of Pontianak, of Sarebas, of Sara- 
wak, and of Sadong, all belong to it, and 
the hilly interior of these countries is peopled 
entirely by them. In personal appearance, 
the Dyak of the hills very much resemble 
those of the other tribes already described, 
but they have a more grave and quiet expres- 
sion of countenance, which gives to their 
features a melancholy and thoughtful air. It 
is natural to them, being observable, in a less 
degree, in all the tribes of both divisions. 
Their countenance is an index to the charac- 
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ter of their mind, for they are of peculiarly 
quiet and mild dispositions, not easily roused 
to anger, or the exhibition of any other pas- 
sion or emotion, and rarely excited to noisy 
mirth, unless during their periodical festivals. 
Their dress, when they have property suffi- 
cient to obtain one, is the long cloth, or 
“ chawat,’’ the manufacture of the Sakarran 
Dyaks ; but poverty more frequently com- 
pels them to supply its place with a rough 
substance made of the bark of several trees, 
particularly that of the genus Artocarpus, 
which produces the bread-fruit. For orna- 
ments, they wear bracelets of the red wood 
of the heart of the Tapaug tree, which, after 
exposure to the air, becomes black as ebony, 
and being without its brittle qualities, is more 
durable. Amongst the tribes on the 
western branch of the Sarawak river, the 
dress of the women is increased by the ad- 
dition of an article, called by them ‘‘ Saiadan:” 
it is made of a bamboo, split, flattened, pared 
thin, and dyed black : being thus prepared, it 
is fitted to the body, and secured in its form 
and position by brass wires passing across 
its breadth, which also serve for the purposes 
of ornament : they are placed at the distance 
of about one inch apart from each other. 
Girls begin to wear it at the age of five or 
six years, and as it is too small to be taken off 
and on, being made on the body, it is only re- 
moved by destroying it, tvhen the condition of 
the wearer renders a larger one necessary. 
This curious article of dress is confined to 
the tribes of Sarawak, called Singhie, Sow, 
Sei’ambo, Bombuck, and Peiiinjow, who in 
their dress further differ from the other 
tribes of the hills. The amiability of the 
Dyaks of the hill tribes is of a superior 
character to that of those before described ; 
intercourse between the unmarried is not here 
permitted ; the young and unmarried men 
are not permitted to sleep in the houses of 
their parents, after having attained the age 
of puberty, but occupy a large house, of 
peculiar construction, which is set apart for 
their use in the village. Neither has the pas- 
sion for taking the heads of their fellow-crea- 
tures, for the mere purpose of complying with 
a brutal custom and satisfying a barbarous 
appetite, ever entered their civil institutions, 

’ though to preserve the skulls of their enemies, 
as memorials of their triumph, has prevailed. 
— Brooke^ Mund^^ VbL i, p. 202 ; JohrCs 
Indian Archipelago, VoL ii, p. 177; Loiv^s 
Sarawak, pp, 165 — 247 ; Temminck, ii, 384; 
Pritchard, Physical History, i, 455 ; see also 
v^ 84, 87, 

DYES. Dyeing is the art of imparting 
to wool, silk, cotton, linen, leather, (fee., colours 
which resist the operation of washing and 
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the wear to -which they are subject when made 
up into articles of furniture or clothing. 
This art was known at a very early period. 
Jacob made for Joseph a coat of many colours, 
(Gen. xxxvii. 8 ;j and in Exodus frequent 
mention is made of the ornaments for the 
Tabeimacle as being composed of blue, purple, 
scarlet and fine linen. We read also in 2 
Chro. ii. that Solomon having sent to Tyre 
for coloured linens, the king of that country 
answered his request by sending him a man 
skilful to work “in purple, in blue, and in 
fine linen, and in crimson.” Ezekiel, (593 
B.c.) in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7,) 
speaks of “ blue and purple from the isles of 
Eliskak,^' which has been supposed to refer 
to Elis on the w^est side of the Greek Pelo- 
ponnesus, and hence it has been inferred that 
the Tyrians in the time of Ezekiel drew their 
supply of shell-fish used for dyeing purple 
from the coast of Greece. The Tyrian purple 
was greatly prized among the nations of anti- 
quit}". It is supposed to have been obtained 
from two different kinds of shell-fish, de- 
scribed by Pliny under the names purpura 
and hticcinuni; it was extracted from a small 
vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
being obtained from each animal, but au 
inferior colour was obtained by crushing the 
whole substance of the buccinum. A quan- 
tity of the juice having been collected, sea 
salt was added, and it was allowed to stand 
three days ; after this, it was diluted with 
five times its bulk of water, kept at a moder- 
ate heat for six days more, and occasionally 
skimmed, and when thus clarified it was used 
for dyeing white -wool previously prepared 
by the action of lime-water or of a species of 
lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, the 
wool was first plunged into the juice of the 
purpura, and then into that of the buccinum ; 
by exposure to air and light tlie wool pass- 
ed through various shades of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
fine purple was produced. In some cases the 
wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, and the 
woven cloth was finished with the precious 
juice. The colours were durable, but very 
costly : Pliny states that a pound weight of 
the double-dipped Tyrian purple was sold in 
Rome in the time of Augustus for 100 crowns, 
(equal to about 30Z. of our money.) This 
enormous price did not prevent many of the 
citizens of Rome from wearing purple attire 
until the time of the emperors, when the use 
of purple was limited to them. This ex- 
clusiveness proved fatal to the manufacture : 
it languished until the eleventh century, and 
then became extinct. In the seventeenth 
century the art of dyeing purple was revived 
by Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and in the eighteenth 
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century by M. Reaumur, of France ; but by j 
this time finer colours had been discovered, 
and cheaper processes invented. The ancient 
Greeks do not seem to have attended much 
to the art of dyeing : the people of Athens 
wore woollen garments of the natural colour, 
and although the more luxurious Romans 
patronised those who cultivated the art, yet 
the processes of a trade or manufacture were 
thought to be beneath the notice of any 
writer capable of describing them. We learn 
incidentally from Pliny that the competitors 
in the circus were clothed in dresses of green, 
orange, grey, and white. The art was lost 
at Rome after the invasion of the northern 
barbarians in the fifth century ; but it was 
practised in the East and revived in Europe 
about the end of the twelfth century. Flo- 
rence became celebrated in the art, and in the 
early part of the fourteenth century numbered 
not less than 200 dyeing establishments. The 
, discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring-matters, such as 
indigo, logwood, quercitron, Brazil-wood, co- 
chineal, arnotto, (fee. Before the introduction 
of indigo, woad was used for dyeing blue, and 
the cultivators of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endeavoured to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decree of the 
German Diet in 1577, was declared to be 
‘‘a pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive 
dye.’’ The introduction of logwood was op- 
posed from similarly interested motives : its 
use was prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, 
under heavy penalties, and all that which 
was found in the country was ordered to be 
destroyed : it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use was permitted. Such 
prejudices of course interfered with the 
progress of the art in Britain : but by 
degrees, valuable improvements were made, 
and new processes introduced from abroad, 
such as the method of dyeing Turkey- 
I'ed, — one of the most durable of colours. 

It was discovei’ed in India, and afterwards 
practised in other parts of Asia and in 
Greece. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century some Greek dyers established dj'-e- 
works for this colour in France ; and in 1765 
an account of the method of producing it was 
published, by order of the French Govern- 
ment. About the end of the last century the 
method was practised in England, when aj 
Turkey-red dye-house was established in i 
Manchester, by a Frenchman, who obtained a 
grant from Government for the disclosure of 
his process, which however, was not vexy 
successful. A better pi’ocess was inti'oduced 
into Glasgow by a Frenchman named Papilon ; 
but before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, 
near Manchester, had obtained the secret from 
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the Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. 
The methods of imparting a permanent colour 
to textile fabrics are almost as numerous as 
the colouidng matters employed. Most of the 
colours used in dyeing are vegetable : a few 
are animal and mineral. The most vivid and 
brilliant vegetable coloui's, such as those of 
flowers and other parts of plants exposed to 
the light, are small in quantity, very fugitive, 
and difficult to separate. The colouring mat- 
ters of plants capable of being isolated, ai‘e 
mostly yellow, brown and red ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants ai’e indigo and lit- 
mus ; no black vegetable dye has been isolated. 
Most vegetable colours are soluble in water ; 
and those which are not so can be dissolved 
in alcohol, ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable 
coloui’s ai’e permanent in diy air ; but they 
gradually fade in moist aii*, especially under 
the influence of light. The blue of most 
flowers is converted into i*ed by an acid, and 
into gi'een by an alkali. Not only do the 
methods of dyeing vaiy with the nature of 
the dye-stuff, but also with that of the material 
to be dj^ed ; diffei^ent methods being adopted 
for cotton, silk and wool. In Soutlieim Asia, 
the art of dyeing is no doubt of very ancient 
date, and one with which the people of India 
and Chinese have long been well acquainted. 
Their countides furnished all the raw materials 
for pi'oducing a great vaidety of colours ; 
some of these are of so conspicuous a nature, 
such as the large flowers of plants, that the 
desire must early have occurred to transfer 
these coloui’s to the pei’son in savage nations, 
or to the clothes of so eaidy civilized a people 
as the hindoos. This could easily have been 
done with the fugitive colours, but as they 
know how to make a colour like that of indigo, 
which undergoes a cousidei'able degree of 
chemical change duidng its formation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its blue 
coloui', it is evident, even if we had no other 
information on the subject, that they must 
have paid attention to some chemical subjects. 
But we know that they have long possessed, . 
and knew how to manufactui'e, the several 
salts which have long ^een employed as 
moi'daunts. That the art of dyeing was eaidy 
pi’actised we have the proof in the fact men- 
tioned by Pliny, that flags of various colours 
were displayed by the Indians. It has been 
supposed that the hindoos may have learned 
this art from the Egyptians, but the probability 
is as gi’eat that the latter leaimed the art 
from the former, from whom also they pro- 
bably obtained the alum which was cele- 
bi’ated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still manufactured in Cutch ; the natives 
of India have long known the use of sulphate 
of iron and of acetate of iron. The lattei’ 
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they prepare by macerating iron in sour palm- 
wine, or in water in which rice has been 
boiled. The alkalis and acids wdth which 
they are acquainted may have assisted them 
in changing the shades of colours. Many of 
the details of the dyeing processes, are well 
known, and seem to have been the original 
of many of those followed in Eui'ope until 
very recent times. The Exhibition of 1851 
showed the people of Europe that they can 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of 
shades, and that, in a complicated pattern, 
they know the value and power of each in 
contrasting the effect of others, so as to 
produce a harmonious whole. Though the 
methods of dyeing practised in India are 
generally tedious and complicated, the natives 
have long possessed the art of giving beauti- 
ful and permanent colours to cotton goods. 
The country supplies all the raw materials 
for producing variety of colours, and the 
hindoos have long been acquainted with the 
alum and the salts of iron, &c., which are 
still employed as mordaunts. But in a country 
where chemical science may be said to be 
unknown, we naturally cannot look for any of 
those signs of progress, which in Europe, 
have marked the application of that science 
to the art of dyeing. The process is as rude 
as it was ages ago, and any improvement in 
colour, or production of a new one, has been 
rather the result of a happy accident, or an 
elaborate pains- taking experiment, than a 
skilful combination upon understood priii- ' 
ciples. Yet the field is one that well merits 
labour and research, for whatever be the 
external influence that operates in this country, 
the colours produced in dyeing are unques- 
tionably brilliant, and the best test of their 
superiority is understood to have been afforded 
some years past, when Manchester cloths 
were sent out to the country to be dyed, and 
returned home to enter the market as the 
** blue cloths of commerce.” It is almost entire- 
ly cloth of cotton that the natives of Southern 
India treat, and they are able to impart 
durable colours to this in reds, blacks and 
blues, and the varigns modifications of these ; 
but their deep greens, yellows and other 
colours appear to be veiy fugitive. Dr. 
Heyne has published an accurate account of 
the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as practised 
on this Coast, in his Tracts, (p. 204,) and 
a statement was furnished by a native work- 
ing dyer at Madras, of the manipulation and 
materials employed by him for producing 
various colours. It is very evident from 
these documents, that the native dyers have 
at this clay much to leaim, and that their pro- 
cesses may be very materially improved. 
From the great diversity of substances used 
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in dyeing, including metals, woods, flowers, 
roots, barks, leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, &c., 
all of which require essentially different treat- 
ment, — there is considerable variation in the 
methods practised, — and this variety is further 
increased by the difierent nature of the mate- 
rials submitted to the dyes, viz., animal sub- 
stances, wool, silk and leather ; or vegetalile 
materials, as cottou, flax and wood. Ex- 
perience shows that the colouring matter, 
which takes upon animal substances, will not 
suit vegetable matter, a piece of wool will 
bear an acid, which would corrode and destroy 
a cotton fabric and the dyeing of mixed 
fabrics, where animal and vegetable matters 
are combined, and wdiere several brilliant 
colours are blended together, requires the 
manufacturer to practise all the nicety of 
his art. Dyeing is indeed a purely chemical 
process, and it is owing to the progress of 
that science in Europe, that such great im- 
provement has been made of late years, and 
that many colouring matters, which were for- 
merly considered of but little value, are now 
rising in importance, such as Munjeet, Chay- 
root, Logwood, Annotto, and are being more 
extensively brought into use, with a few 
little known substances as Puply Chuckay, 
Ratinara, Lichen, and extract of Casuarina, 
&c. Amongst some of these little known 
dyes, there are several well deserving a care- 
ful examination . It is to be hoped, that some 
method may be devised of rendering tliem 
available, as well as of applying more econb- 
mically, those long in use, and which may be 
procured in large quantities and at low prices. 
A list of the principal part of the colouring ma- 
terials of Southern Asia is given further on, at 
p. 182. The beautiful specimens of materials 
imported from China, India, New Zealand, the 
Continent, and other countries, and exhibited 
' at the Crystal Palace, proved to England that 
she has yet much to learn from other nations 
in the art of fixing colors and obtaining bril- 
liant dyes. The French are much superior 
in dyeing and the production of fast and 
beautiful colours. Their cbemical researches 
and investigations are carried out more sys- 
tematically and effectively than those of 
Britain. The J ury Reporters at the Great 
Exhibition observed that a vast number of 
new colouring materials have been discovered 
or made available, and improved modes have 
been devised of economically applying those 
already in use ; so that the dyer of the pre- 
sent time employs many substances of the 
very existence of which his practical prede- 
cessors were wholly ignorant. From the in- 
creased use of many of the vegetable colours, 
and from the improved modes of fi-ppfying tlie 
colouring matters, a demand has naturally 
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sprung up for various dye stuffs : and at the 
present time, many of the dyeing materials of 
distant countries are beginning to excite the 
attention of practical men ; for though they 
have been acquainted with many of these 
substances, it is only recently that the pro- 
gress of the art has rendered their use desir- 
able or even practicable. It would be quite 
impossible, within due limits to make even a 
bare enumeration of the various plants and 
trees from which colouring substances and dye 
stuffs can be obtained : w^e must, therefore, 
be content to specify only a few. The roots 
of some species of Lithospermum afford a lac 
for dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates 
are said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow ; 
the rind is also a tanning substance. In the 
‘‘ Comptes Rendus,” (xxxv., p. 558,) there is 
an account by M. J. Persoz, of a green colour- 
ing matter from China, of great stability, from 
which it appears that the Chinese possess a 
colouring substance having the appearance of 
indigo, which communicates a beautiful and 
permanent sea green colour to mordants of alu- 
mina and iron, and ^vhicli is not a preparation 
of indigo, or any derivative of this dyeing prin- 
ciple- It was in thin plates of a blue colour, 
resembliug Japanese indigo, but of a finer 
grain, differing also from indigo in its composi- 
tion and chemical properties. On infusing a 
very small quantity of ifc in water, this fluid soon 
acquired a deep blue colour with a greenish 
tinge ; upon boiling and immersing a piece of 
calico on which the mordants of iron and 
alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea 
green colour of greater or less intensity accord- 
ing to the strength of the mordant — the por- 
tions not coated remaining white. A berry 
called Makleua grows on a large forest tree 
at Baukok, which is used most exensively by 
the Siamese as a vegetable black dye. It is 
merely bruised in water, when a fermentation 
takes place, and the article to be dyed is 
steeped in the liquid and then spread out in 
the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, is of 
a fine green colour, but after being gathered 
for two or three days it becomes quite black 
and shrivelled like pepper. It must be used 
fresh, and whilst its mixture with water pro- 
duces fermentation. The bark of Datisca 
ca7i7iahma dyes yellow. It contains a bitter 
principle, like quassia. A colouring matter 
is prepared from the dried fruit of the Rot- 
tlera tinctoi^ia, to dye orange, Tvhich is a 
brilliant and tolerably permanent dye. It is 
apparently of a resinous nature. Turmeric is 
used in dyeing. The bark and roots of the 
berberry dye yellow ; the colour, is best when 
boiled in ley. Syt7iplocos racemosa^ known 
as lodh, and S. tinctoria, a native of Carolina, 
are used for dyeing. The scarlet flowers of 
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Butea frondosa^ the Dhak tree, and of 
supei'ba^ natives of the Indian jungles, 
yield a beautiful dye, and furnish a species 
of kino (Pulas kmo\ also used for tan- 
ning. Althea rosea^ the parent of the many 
beautiful varieties of hollyhock, a native of 
China, yields a blue colouring matter equal to 
indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has 
been obtained in the East from a twining 
Gy 771716771(1 tinge7is or Asclepias tingens. 
The juice of the unripe fruit of Rhamtms 
infect07'ius^ B, cathai^tims, and E. virgatus^ 
kuowm as Turkey or French berries, is used 
for dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with 
lime and evaporated to dryness, it forms the 
colour called sap green. The roots of the aal 
tree, Mormda cM/olia, and of 31, tmctoi'ia^ 
found abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, 
are extensively used as a dye stuff for giving 
a red colour. It is usually grown as a prop 
and shade for the pepper vine and coffee tree. 
The colouring matter resides principally in the 
bark of the roots, which are long and slender, 
and the small pieces are the best, fetching 8^, 
to 10s. a maund. It is exported in large 
quantities from Malabar to Gruzerat, and the 
northern parts of Hindoostan, but seldom finds 
its way to Europe. The wood and roots of 
another species, M. 7imbellafa, known in the 
eastern islands as Mangkudu,” are used ex- 
tensively for their red dye, in Celebes and 
Java. Specimens of all these, and of the 
Lopisip bark, bunchong bulu wood, and the 
gaju gum (from undescribed plants), have 
been introduced into England. They are said 
to furnish excellent dyes in the Asiatic islands. 
Native dyes from Arracan have also been im- 
ported, viz., thittel and the-dan yielding red 
dyes,ting-nget and reros, affording dark-purple 
dyes ; and thit-nau-weiig, a chocolate dye. 
These would be w’^ortli enquiry, and ]3arti- 
culars of the plants yielding them, the quanti* 
ties available, and the prices might be pro- 
cured. 'Dyes and colors from the following 
plants are obtained in India, viz,, from several 
species of Tei'mmalia, Semecarpus anarca^^- 
diiim, Myi'ica sapida^ NeLuynhium speciositni^ 
Butea fy'ondosa, and HTyciayithes ai'borty'istis. 
The bunkita barring, obtained from an unde- 
scribed plant in Borneo, produces a dark pur- 
ple or black dye. A species of Euellia, under 
the name of “ room,” is employed in its raw* 
state by the Kharapti and Singpho to dye 
their clothes of a deep blue. It is described 
by the late Dr. Griffiths as a valuable “ dye, 
and highly worthy of attention. It might, 
perhaps, be usefully employed as the 
ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they 
use the bark of Fhotinia dtihia or 
Mespilus hengalensis for dyeing scarlet. 
Though the methods of dyeing in use in India 
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are generally very tedious and complicated, 
yet Ihe people have long possessed the art 
of giving beautiful and permanent colours to 
cotton goods, and Dr. Heyne suggested the 
advantage that might accrue to European 
dyers from a knowledge of their methods, and 
the process by which the beautiful Turkey 
red dyes are at present, owing to a late inven- 
tion, given to cotton goods in Europe, very 
much resembles, in many of its features, the 
process of dyeing yarn red practised on the 
Coromandel coast, vrith substitution of madder 
for chay-root. Mr. Eohde does not think 
that any durable colours are communicated 
by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and 
blacks and modifications of the one or the other, 
their deep blues, yellows and other colours 
seem to him very fugitive. In New Zealand, 
the natives produce a most brilliant blue-black 
dye from the bark of the Eno tree, which is 
in great abundance. Some of the borders of 
the native mats, of a most magnificent black, 
are dyed with this substance. It has been 
tried in New South Wales ; but, although 
found well suited for flax, hemp, linen, or 
other vegetable productions, it could not be 
fixed on wools or animal matter. It is of 
great importance that chemical science should 
be applied to devise some means of fixing this 
valuable dye on wool. As the tree is so 
common, the bark could be had in any 
quantity at about £3 10s. a ton ; and tweed- 
manufacturers are in great want of a black dye 
for their check and other cloths. Arsenic 
is principally employed in ti'ade to produce a 
peculiarly vivid and showy shade of gi'een 
which has superseded the less decided tints of 
nature. The form in which it is generally 
employed in England is that of a green powder, 
'which is commonly known as “ emerald green,” 
known to chemists and writers on science as 
Scheele’s green, after its discoverer. Another 
kind is also called “ Swienfurth green,” from 
a town in Franconia, where it was extensively 
manufactured on its early introduction. The 
chemical composition of Scheele’s green is 
arsenioLis acid, six parts ; oxide of copper, two ; 
acetic acid, one. This dangerous material 
colours children’s toys and sweetmeats : 
papers, coloured with this green, line fruit 
boxes, wrap up confectionery chocolate, line 
books, house walls, and it is used for tinting 
food articles, and colouring articles of dress. 

Red Sanders wood, from the Pterocarpus 
sa7italinuSi is hard and of a bright garnet 
red colour, and is employed to dye a lasting 
reddish brown on wool. It only yields its 
colour to ether or alcohol. The exports of 
this wood from Madras in one year amounted 
to nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red 
Sanders wood from Calcutta and Bombay 
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chiefly, into London, are to the extent of 
700 or 800 tons a year, worth £6 to £9 per ton. 

Sappan wood ( Cmsalpinia sappan) is the 
bukkum 'wood of Indi«, and is procured in 
Mergui, Bengal, the Tenasserim Provinces, 
Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much as 
78,000 cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but 
the export from thence has decreased. A 
large quantity is exported from Siam and the 
Philippine Islands ; as much as 200,000 
piculs annnaUy from the former, and 23,000 
piculs from Manilla, 3,524 piculs were shipped 
from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 
1852. 

Arnotto, from the Bixa oirellmia^ is used 
to impart a bright orange colour to silk goods, 
and to afford a deeper shade to simple yellows. 
The dry hard paste is also found to be the 
best of all ingredients for giving a golden tint 
to cheese or butter. A convenient liquid 
preparation is now sold to dairymen. The 
Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate, 
to which it gives a beautiful rich hue. 

Safflower is obtained fi*om two species of 
Cartkamus, viz., 6^. tbictoriiis, wduGh has small 
leaves and an orange flower, and C. oxyaca^i- 
tha, wnth larger leaves and a yellow flo'v^^er, a 
native of Caucasus. The former is cultivated 
in Egypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms a 
considerable article of commerce. The quan- 
tity annually imported into Great Britain 
ranges up to 5,000 tons, and it fetches, 
according to quality, from £l to £8 the cwt. 

Gamboge is extensively used as a pigment, 
from its bright yellow colour. The Ceylon 
gamboge is procured from the Hehra- 
de7idro7i cambogoides, Graham ; a tree 
■wdiich grows wild on the Malabar and Cey- 
lon coasts, and affords the coarsest kind. 
The pipe gamboge of Siam is said to be 
obtained from the bruised leaves and young 
branches of Stalagmites canibogoides. The 
resinous sap is received into calabashes, and 
allowed to thicken, after which it is formed 
into rolls. Several other plants, as the 
gostana gambogia, Gaertiier, and the IJgperu 
cum bacciferiun and Caganeuse, yield similar 
yellow viscid exudations, hardly distinguish- 
able from gamboge and used for the same 
purpose by painters. Tlie Garcinia elliptica, 
Wallich, of Tavoy and Moulmeiu, affords 
gamboge, and approaches very closely in its 
characters to Graham’s Ilcbradeiidi^on, In 
like manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed- 
ingly close I’esemblaiice to that species. It is 
common in the forests of Wynaad in the 
western part of Mysore, and has been named 
by Dr. Christison, Hebrade7idron pictorium. 
Another gamboge tree has recently been found 
inhabiting the western Burmese territories. 
Both these seem to furnish an equally fine 
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pigment. As it can be obtained in unlimited 
qu'antity, it might be introduced into European 
trade, if the natives learn how to collect it in 
a state of purity, and make it up in homogen- 
ous masses in imitation of pipe gamboge, the 
finest Siam variety. It seems to possess more 
colouring matter, more resin and less gum 
than the ordinary gamboge of commerce. 
Gamboge owes its colour to the fatty acid. 
The resin must be regarded as the chief 
constituent, and is most abundant in that 
imported from Ceylon, which contains about 
76 per cent., and is therefore best adapted 
for painting. About 33 tons are annually 
imported into Great Britain where it sells at 
£5 to £10 a ton. 

Indigo yielding plants grow chiefly in the 
East and West Indies, in the middle regions of 
America, in Africa and Europe, and are species 
of the genera Indigofeva^ Isatis, Wriglitia^ 
'Polygonum^ and Nervum* Indigofera twc- 
toria or ccsrulea^ furnishes the chief indigo 
of commerce, and affords in Bengal, Mala- 
bar, Madagascar, tlie Isle of Fran(;e, and St. 
Domingo, an article of middling quality, 
but not in large quantity. ThQ Lidi gofer a 
disper 7 na, a plant cultivated in the East 
Indies and America grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes a supe- 
rior dye-stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes 
from this species, hidigofera anil grows 
in the same countries, and also in the 
West Indies. The Indigofera argentea, 
which flourishes in Africa, yields little indigo, 
but it is of an excellent quality, I. pseudo- 
tmctoria cultivated in the East Indies, fur- 
nishes the best of all. L glauca is the Egyp- 
tian and Arabian species. There are also the 
1. cinerea, erecta (a native of Guinea), hirsvta, 
glahra, with red flowers, species common to 
the East, and several others. The W'iigktia 
tinctoria of the East Indies, an evergreen, 
with white blossoms, affords some indigo, as 
does the Isatis tinctoria^ or Woad, in Europe, 
and the Polygonum tinctorium, with red 
flowers, a native of (fliina. Baptista tincto- 
ria furnishes a blue dye, and is the wild indigo 
of the United States. Indigo is at present 
grown for commercial purposes in India, 
from the 12th to the 30th deg, of north lati- 
tude ; in the provinces of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philip- 
pine islands, in Guatemala, Caraccas, Central 
America and Brazil. Indigo grows wild in 
several parts of Palestine, but attention seems 
not to have been given to its cultivation or 
collection. On most parts of the eastern and 
western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous ; at 
Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is 
found abundant. Bengal is however, the 
chief mart for indigo. 
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Madder is the product of the long slender 
roots of the Rubia tinctorum^ a plant of which 
thex'e are several varieties. The principal sup- 
plies of this important article of commerce are 
obtained from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the 
Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
is generally raised from seed,and requires three 
years to come to maturity. It is, however, 
often pulled in eighteen months without in- 
jury to the quality ;the quantity only is smaller. 
A rich soil is necessary for its successful cul- 
tivation, and wlieu the soil is impregnated 
with alkaline matter, the root acquires a red 
colour ; in other cases it is yellow. The latter 
is preferred in England, from the long habit 
of using Dutch madder, which is of this colour, 
but in France the red sells at two francs per 
cwt. higher, being used for the Turkey-red 
dye. Madder does noc deterioiate by keep- 
ing, provided it be kept dry. It contains 
three volatile colouring matters, madder pur- 
ple, orange, and red. The latter is in the 
form of crystals, having a fine orange red 
colour, and called Alizaine. This is the sub- 
stance which yields the Turkey-red dye. 

Madder is extensively grown on the cen- 
tral table land of Affghanistan, forming one 
of the leading products of Beloocbistan ; and, 
according to Lt. (Sir Henry Pottinger), it 
sells in the Kelat bazar at about 1 0 lbs, for 2s, 

Chay-root, employed in the East Indies as a 
substitute for madder, is the root of Morinda 
citrifolia^ under the name of Sooranjee. 
Turkey madder roots realise about 33.9. per 
cwt. About 1,100 tons are annually shipped 
from Naples, worth about £30 per ton. Mad- 
der has become an article of great request, on 
account of the fine scarlet colour produced 
from its roots, and is so essential to dj’-ers and 
calico printers that without it they cannot 
carry on their manufactures. It is cultivat- 
ed extensively in Holland, from whence it is 
imported in large quantities into both Eng- 
land and France, though it is cultivated to 
some extent in both countries. 

Indian madder or munjistha, is the Rubia 
cordi folia, a variety with white flowers, anative 
of Siberia, but is cultivated largely in the East, 
particularly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, 
Sind, Quetta, China, &c., for its dye-stuff, 
and is known as Munjeet. A small quantity 
is exported from China and India ; about 338 
Indian maunds were shipped from Calcutta in 
1840, and 2,328 in 1841. It fetches in the 
London and Liverpool markets from 20^. to 
26s. and 30^. per cwt., duty free ; 405 tons 
were imported into Liverpool from Bombay 
and Calcutta, in 1849, and 525 tons in 1850, 
but none was imported in 1851 and 1852. 
The Jury in 1851, at the Great Exhibition, 
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remarked of this valuable dje-stuff, that some 
of the colours dyed with it are quite as perma- 
nent as those dyed with madder, and even 
more brilliant. The well-known imitations 
of Bandana handkerchiefs, white figures 
formed on a ground of Turkey-red are 
by means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. 
This is made to flow down through the 
red cloth in certain points which are 
defined and circumscribed by the pressure of 
hollow lead types inserted into plates of lead 
contained in a hydraulic press. The press is 
furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one 
attached to the upper block of the press, and 
the other to the moveable part of it. From 
twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth previously 
dyed in Turkey-red are stretched over each 
other as evenly as possibles and then rolled 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen 
layers equal to the area of the plates being 
drawn through between them, the press is 
worked, and the plates are brought together 
with a force of upwards of 300 tons. The 
solution of chlorine is then allowed to flow 
into the hollows of the upper lead plate, 
%vhence it descends on the cloth and percolates 
through it, extracting the Turkey-red dye, 
the intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
liquor from spreading beyond the limits of 
the figures perforated in the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching liquor has passed 
through, water is admitted in a similar manner 
to wash away the chlorine. The pressure is 
then removed, and another square of the 
fourteen layers is moved forward under the 
plates, and the process is repeated. When all 
the pieces have been discharged, they are 
winced in water, and further treated so as to 
improve the lustre both of the white and of 
the red. 

The annual quantities of dye woods con- 
sumed in G-reat Britain average 50,000 tons, 
of value £300,000. The imports into Britaiu 
of indigo range to near 3,000 tons a year, 
value £1,344,000. The exports of dyes from 
India is considerable. Exclusive of iudigo 
and of Munjit, the following were the 
values : — 


1857- 58 f 87,076 1 1859-60 £104,089 

1858- 59 106,343 I 1860-61 138,871 

The following mineral and vegetable dyes, 
are those in general use in India : 


Acacia arabica. 

„ catechu. 

„ rugata. 

Adenanthera pavonina. 
Alnus, species, 

Althoea rosea. 

Alum. 

Anacardium occidentale. 
Anchusa tinctoria. 
Arsenic. 


Artocarpus iutegrifolia. 
Avicennia tomentosa. 
Bunchong bulu wood ? 
Berberis aristata & others. 
Betula, species. 

Bigonia chica, 

Bixa Orellana. 

Borrera uehna. 
BunkitaBarring ofBorneo, 
undescribed. 


Butea frondosa. 

„ superba. 

Cactus indica. 

Cgesalpinia sappan. 
Calotropis gigantea. 

„ procera. 

Carpeaium, species. 
Carthamus tinctoriu s . 

,, oxyacantha. 

Casiiarina. 

Catbaitocarpus fistula. 
Cedrela toona. 

Ceruse, or white lead, 
Chii’oiagia sapida. 
Chromate of lead. 
Chulcliuliera. 

Cinnabar. 

Citrus galgala. 

„ medica. 
Conocannis latifolia. 
Copper, sulphate of 
Cratseva religosa. 

Crocus sativa. 

Cupressns, Rpccies. 
Curcuma longa. 

Cuscuta refiexa. 

C3^donia vulgaris, 

Datiscus cannabinus. 
Belphimiim savicukofo- 
lium. 

Diospyros mollis. 

Bracsena draco. 

Elsboltzia polystachya. 
Embhca officinalis. 

Ficus venosa. 

Gall-nuts. 

Gamboge trees, bark. 
Gamboge. 

Gai'cinia elliptica 
Gardenia florida. 
Geranium nodosum. 
Green-earth, 

Giislea tomentosa. 
Gymnomia tingeas. 
Hedj^otis umbellata. 
Hebradondron gambo- 
goides, 

„ pictorinm. 
Hibiscus ro.sa sinensis. 
Hypericum bacciferum, 

,, cayaneiise, 
Impatiens, specks. 
Indigofera tinctoria. 

„ disperma. 

„ coerulca. 

Iron, sulphate of 
„ sesqui „ „ 

I.satis incligotica. 

Lajward, ultramarine. 
Lapis lazuli 
„ „ artificial. 
Lamp-black. 

Lawsonia iuermia. 

Lead, chromate of 
„ red oxide of, saiidur 
„ white, ceruso. 

„ yellow oxide, litharge 
Lime. 

Lopisip bark. 

Makleua, berry of Bankok. 
Macrotomia eu chroma. 


i Mangostana gambogia, 
Mang kudu of Celebes & 
Java. 

Melastoma, fmit, 
Memecylon tinctorium. 
Mespilus bengalensis. 
Morinda citrifolia. 

„ tinctoria. 

„ umbelUta. 

Musa i^aradisiaca. 

Myrica sapida. 

Natron. 

Nelumbium speciosum, 
Nerhim tinctorium. 
Nyctanthes arbortristia. 
Ochre, red, yellow. 
Oldeiilaiidia umbellata. 
Orpiment, Hartal. 
Parmelia kamtschadalis. 
Began um harmala. 
Photinia dubia. 
Phjdlaiithus, species. 
Pistacia cabulica. 

„ tercbinthus. 

,, vera. 

Pol^’gonuin aviciilaru. 

„ barbatiim. 

„ chinense. 

,, tortuosinn. 

„ tinctorium. 

Potash, impure carbonate 
„ bi-chromate. 
Potentilla nopalcnsis. 
Prussian bine. 

Psychotria, root. 
Ptcrocarpus santaliniis. 
Punica granatuni, 

Quercus incana. 

Khamnus. infectorius, ca- 
tharticiiiS, virgatus. 
Bheuni ernodi. 

Rocclla montagnei. 

Rottl era tiuct<Ji ia. 

Rubia coidj folia. 

„ rnnnjisi.i.. 

„ tinctoiium. 

Ruellia, species. 
Sal-ammoniac. 

Salvadora oleoidc.'^. 
Sapindiis emarginatns. 
Semecar] )us anacardium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 
Stalagmites, gauil)ogoi<lc,s. 
Symplocos cratEegioides. 

„ r.'iccinDsa. 

„ tinctoria. 

Tainariiulus iudica. 
Tamari.x dioica. 

„ furas, 

„ orientaliB. 

Taxiis baccata. 

Teplir osi a , spec?‘cs. 

Term in al ia bell erica. 

,, catappa. 

,, clicbula. 

„ citriiia. 
Thespesia popnlnoa. 

U ros tigma rel igi < tn lun. 
Vachcllia farncsiana. 
Vor<ligriR, 


V eni/uago. 

Mangifera indica. | Wrightia tinctoria. 

Henna (Lawsonia hiermis,) the inohamo 
dan women in Asia use the shoots for dyeing 
their nails red, and the same practice prevnih 
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in AmbijK In these countries the manes and 
tails of the horses are stained red in the same 
manner. 

Burmese green dye-plrmts^ are the tur- 
meric and the leaves of tlie soap-acacia, 
Acr/cia 7'ugata, which afford a beautiful green- 
dye. 

Of red-dye plmds, the rose-coloured fruit 
of the tamarind “ yields a beautiful deep red 
colour, approaching purple tlie wood of 
the Ade^ianthera pavoiiina dyes red, aud the 
wood of the black varnish tree affords a red- 
dye. 

Of yellow-dye plo7its^ the wood of the 
jack, the root of the pyschotria, the bark of 
the gamboge trees, the flowers of the butea, 
the rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves 
of the memecylou and the touk-yat, all pro- 
duce bright yellow-dyes. 

Black dye-plant^ the blossoms of the shoe- 
flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
leather black, the juice of the cashew tree 
gives a black to linen, aud the fruit of the 
melastoma affords a black-dye. 

The Shaji black celebrated vegetable dye 
is made from the fruit of a species of ebony, 
JDiospyros mollis, which is said to grow on 
the mountains that separate the province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, 
and Moulmain. — Mason, 

Javanese dyeing, the Javanese, of all 
the Malayan race, have made the highest pro- 
gress in all the useful arts. They have a 
specific term for dyeing or tinting, — madal 
but the Malays express it only by the word for 
dipping, ^^chalxipr Yet the only generic woi'ds 
which either of them possesses for ‘‘ colour,” 
are the Sanscrit, warna ; aud the Portuguese, 
tinta. Their colours are usually sombre, — 
little valued, but generally fast. Blues are 
always produced from indigo, yielded for the 
most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in 
other parts of India, but in Sumatra, occa- 
sionally, from the Marsdenia tinctoria, a plant 
of the natural order of the Asclepiadem. Yel- 
lows are produced from the woods of two 
species of Artocarpus, the jack and champa- 
dah, and from turmeric ; and reds from the 
bark of the root of the mangkuduf the 
Morinda umbellata, — from the ^^kusuniha- 
javaf safflower or Carthamus tinctorius, from 
the kusiimha-klmgf which is the annotto, 
or Bixa orellana, from the sapang, or sapan- 
wood, Ca3salpinia sapan, and from the nidus 
of the lac insect. Black is produced from the 
rinds of the mangos tin fruit, and of the 

Katapangf Termiualia catappa, with sul- 
phate of iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and 
perhaps also tanned with a wood called in 
Sumatra uhav,'^ which is the Ricinus tana- 
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rius of botanists. The mordants used arc 
rice-bran, alkalies from the combustion of 
some vegetable matters, as the fruit stalks 
and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and alum 
brought from China. 

Chinese dyes . — In China, colouring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorimn 
in the South, and the Hen tsing or Isatis 
indigotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan. 
The Shanghai indigo (Isatis indigotica) is 
largely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis- 
trict, a few miles to the south. The Kong- 
wha,” a variety of safflower (Carthamus tincto- 
rius,) was found for the first time in fields near 
Cading, This dye, is held in- high esteem by 
the Chinese, aud is used in dyeing the red aud 
scarlet silks and crapes which are so common 
in the country, and so much and justly ad- 
mired by foreigners of every nation. Large 
quantities are annually produced in the Che- 
kiang province near Ningpo. The Chinese 
and Indian safflower have turned out to be 
alike, or nearly so. When Mr. Fortune pre- 
pared to take up his late residence in China, 
his attention was directed by the Calcutta 
Agricultural Society, to the Chinese varnish 
tree, Rhus species, the wax-insect tree, 
Fraxmus species, and to the soap-bean tree, 
C cesalpmia species : to the various trees valu- 
able for their fruit or timber and ornamental 
plants I but above all, to the green indigo 
(so called), RJiamnus species, which yielded 
a dye that was at that time attracting much 
attention in France. 

Ruellia indigotica , — In China, in one part 
of the Chekiang province, and also amongst 
the Fung-hwa mountains to the westward of 
Niugpo, there are large quantities of a blue 
dye produced, which is in fact, the indigo of 
that part of the country, A valuable kind 
of Indigo is made from a species of woad (Isatis 
indigotica) which is cultivated extensively in 
the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanghai. The kind in Chekiang equally 
valuable, if not more so, is made from a species 
of Ruellia, which may be called Ruellia 
indigotica. The same plant, apparently, 
has lately been discovered in the Assam 
country in N. E. India, where it is also culti- 
vated for the blue dye it affords. On 
examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, along- 
side of the Chinese kind, it certainly bears a 
most striking resemblance. — Fortune's Res. 
among the Chinese, p. 14:6 ; Waxiderhigs m 
China, 1846. 

Bhamnus — “ Green indigo,” has been at- 
tracting much notice lately both in India and 
in Europe. A portion of cotton cloth ob-. 
tabled in China by the French roanufac- 
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tiirers being greatly admired on account of! 2ud. That this dye-stuff contains neither 
the peculiar green of its dye, was submitted ; indigo or anything derived from that dyeing 
to the celebrated chemist, *M. Persoz, with ai principle. Mr. Fortune adds, that by some 
request that he would endeavour to ascertain the flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
the composition of the green colour. The were sent home as the ‘‘green indigo,” but 
following is a translation of this report upon this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
this subject to the Academy of Sciences, mixed with blue to make a green, the green 
He was led to the conviction, by isolating the is not that kind noticed by the French manu- 
colouring principle, that the green was pro- facturers. He found fields under cultivation 
duced by a dyeing material of a peculiar with a kind of Rhamuus apparently. The 
nature and sui generis. It further was evi- Chinese farmer called it “ Loh-zah, or “ Soh- 
(tent, loh-shoo,” and they showed him samples of the 

1 st, — That the colouring matter was an cloth which had been dyed with it. These 
oro-anic product of vegetable origin. samples corresponded exactly with those sent 

2nd. — That the fabric on which it was back from France, and they told him that two 
fixed was charged with a strong dose of alum kinds were necessary — namely, the variety 
and a little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the they cultivated in their fields and one which 
presence of which necessarily implied that grew wild on the hills — in order to produce 
mordants had been used in dyeing the calico, the dye in question. The former they called 
These results were so positive, and at the the yellow kind and the latter the white kind, 
same time so opposed not only to everything The dye itself was not extracted by them ; 
known in Europe regarding the composition they were merely the growers. Further in- 
of green colour, but also to all that is re- quiries on the subject of the manufacture of 
corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro- the “green indigo” were conducted in con- 
cesses employed in China for the production nexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Kev. J. 
of green, that Mr. Fortune was induced to go Edkins, of Shanghai, who found that a con- 
into a more detailed investigation of the subject; siderable portion of this dye was made near 
and he applied to Mr. Forbes, the American a city called Kia-hing-foo, situated a few 
Consul at Canton, for some of this valuable miles west from Shanghai. Dr. Lockhart, 
material. The substance is met with in writes from information procured by Mr. 
thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strong Edkins that the bark of two kinds of tho 
analogy with that of Java indigo, but of a tree known as the ‘ green shrub’ (Luk-cbar,) 
finer cake and differing besides from indigo one wild, which is called the white, and 
both in its composition and in all its chemical another cultivated, which is called tho 
properties. On infusing a small fragment of yellow, are used to obtain the dye. Tho 
the substance in water, the liquid speedily white bark tree grows abundantly in the 
became coloured of a deep blue with a shade neighbourhoods of Ivea-liing andNingpo ; the 
of green. After the temperature had been yellow is produce at Tsah-kou-pang, where 
raised to the boiling point, a piece of calico, the dye is manufactured. This place is two 
prepared for printing with mordants of alum or three miles west from Wang-steen, a mar- 
aud oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a true ket town situated a little to the south of Kea- 
dye was the result. The following appear- hing. The two kinds are placed together 
ance were observed. The portion of the in iron pans and thoroughly boiled. The 
fabric to which alum had been applied showed residuum is left undisturbed for throe days, 
a deep green, of more or less intensity, ac- after which it is placed in Jaigo earthenware 
cording to the strength of the mordant. The vessels, and cotton cloth, prepared with lime, 
portions charged with both alum and oxide of is dyed with it several times. After five or 
iron yielded a deep green, with a shade of six immersions the colouring matter is wash- 
olive. The portions charged with oxide of ed from the cloth with water, and placed in 
iron alone yielded a deep olive. The parts of iron pans to be again boiled. It is then taken 
the cloth where no mordant had been applied up on cotton yarn se%^cral times in succession, 
remained sensibly paler. The colours thus and when absorbed in this way it is next 
obtained were treated with all the re-agents washed off and sprinkled on thin paper. When 
to which the Chinese calico had in the first half dry the paper is pasted on light screens 
instance been subjected, and they behaved in and strongly exposed to tho sun. The pro- 
precisely the same manner. From these ex- duct is called Lukkaon. In dyeing cotton 
periments it may be inferred, cloth with it, ten parts are mixed with throe 

1st. That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff parts of subcarbonate of potash in boiling 
presenting the physical aspect of indigo, water. “ The dye made at Tsah-kou-pang 
which dyes green with mordants of alum and is not used to dye silk fabrics, because it is 

only a rough surface which takes it readily. 
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To colour silk with, it, so much of the mate- 
rial must be used that it will not pay. All 
cotton fabrics, also grass-cloths, take the colour 
readily. The dye does not fade with washing, 
which gives it a superiority over other greens. 

It is sent from Kea-hing as far as Shanting. 

It is also made in the province of Hoonan and 
at Ningpo, but the dye at these places is said 
to be of an inferior quality. It has long been 
used by painters in water-colours, but the 
application of it to dye cloth was first made 
only about twenty years ago. If some method 
could be discovered of applying it to silk 
fabrics it would become still more useful.” 
The chips brought from Kea-hing were iden- 
tical with the ‘‘ Soh-loh,” or “ Loh-zah” 
(Bhamnus, sp.) The mode of extracting the 
dye from the bark or wood (for both seem to 
be used), as practised by the Chinese, appears 
to be slow and tedious, but with the European 
knowledge of chemistry this might possibly 
be improved. From these investigations it 
would appear that two colouring principles 
are necessary to the production of this dye. 
This however, will not affect the value of it as 
a rich and permanentgreen, a quality which has j 
been appreciated by the French manufacturers, 
and which is also well known to the Chinese. — 
Fortune's Residence among the Chinese^ fage 
167. 

Chay-rooU — Dr.Heyne’s description of dye- 
ing cotton yarn with chay-root, is as follows : 

The yarn being washed and untwisted that 
it may not become entangled and being so 
separated that every part may be equally 
penetrated by the colouring matter, is divided 
into bundles of thirty or forty threads, through 
each of which at the middle and extremities 
a cotton thread is loosely sewed, but so as to 
allow of every thread being exposed to the 
sun’s rays when hung up and the threads 
spread out on a bamboo. 

The yarn is washed and cleansed in cold 
water aided by half an hour’s manipulation, it 
is then kept in water in covered vessels till it 
acquires a putrid smell which takes place in 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, during 
which it is occasionally pressed and worked 
for a quarter of an hour together, it is then to 
be washed as clean as possible, beaten on a 
stone or earthen pot and then hung up 
to dry 

While this process is going on a lye is pre- 
pared of the ashes of the plantain or other 
tree in cold water, it is an object to have this 
lye of sufficient strength which is detei^mined 
by adding to a small quantity about half as 
much gingilie oil and giving to it a gentle 
motion : should it turn immediately white 
having no visible globules of oil swimming on 
the surface, it is good. 
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The quantity required of clean lye being 
poured off and strained, sheep dung in the 
proportion of three ounces to a pint of lye is 
dissolved in one-half of it, and this solution is 
again strained. The other half of the lye is 
mixed with half its bulk of gingilie oil and 
half as much tsiky (the saponaceous water 
procured during and retained from former 
process being in fact a solution of soap in 
water) tbe two liquors are then mixed together ; 
and if things are favourable, a milky scum 
arises. 

The proportions required for, say half a 
pound of a yarn, would be gingilie oil half a 
pint by two pints, tsiky, (soapy liquor from 
former process) a quarter of a pint, sheep 
dung two or three ounces. 

The yarn having been thoroughly imbued 
with this mordant is dried in the sun for 
some hours, it is then again soaked and dried 
as before. The same night it is treated with 
an additional portion of mordant ; is put into 
covered vessels and allowed to remain till 
morning. If any mordant remain the same 
process is again repeated. 

The yarn is at night moistened with the lye 
first prepared diluted with one-third of its 
bulk of water and put into covered vessels. 
The yarn in drying, it should be remarked, 
should have the position constantly changed 
to prevent the mordants or lye from accumu- 
lating in the lower part. 

Next day the yarn is spread out to dry on 
the bamboo, it is taken in at night and treated 
with lye, this alternate soaking or thorough 
moistening with lye at night and exposure 
during the day are continued without inter- 
mission till the yarn appears saturated with 
lye, or in fact till the oil is converted into 
soap, this if the lye is sufficiently strong may 
occupy five days. This is ascertained by 
washing a few inches from off the bundle 
in water holding some astringent in solution 
a whitish scum will arise, and it is from the 
feeling of this scum when worked between 
the hands, and the appearance of it afterwards 
that they determine the state, the workman 
being satisfied of the completion of this process, 
the yarn is again moistened for one day, 
morning and evening, with much diluted lye 
or plain water. The yarn may be immediately 
washed, but the process is much improved by 
retaining it for some weeks probably to allow 
the anamalizing matter to get fixed. 

Before washing it thoroughly the yarn is 
washed in a small quantity of water which 
receiving the soapy particles in solution is 
retained by the dyer under the denomination 
of tsiky, it gradually acquires some consistence 
and a disagreeable smell. The yarn is then 
I washed in a tank till nothing of the mordant 
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seemiugly remums, but the smell and a certain 
softness to the touch. Occasionally the whole 
process is again repeated. 

The yarn being thus thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the mordant, a cold infusion of 
cassah leaves in water is made, and after some 
hours the yarn is put into it and handled in 
such a manner as to expose every thread to 
its action, it is allowed to remain therein all 
night, the quantity of leaf used in the infusion 
is so great that it resembles a paste. 

' Next morning the water is wrung out 
from the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken 
off and fresh ones with an equal quantity of 
chay-root substituted for half a pound of yarn, 
a handful of each is sufficient : ^ter two hours 
the yarn is laid in the liquor. 

The same process is repeated on the third 
day ; by this time the yarn usually changes 
to a reddish yellow colour with occasional 
red spots, a liquor in which to soak the yarn 
is now prepared of a handful of chay-root in 
water. 

On the fourth day the yarn will appear in 
the evening of a light red colour, it is to be 
treated in the same manner as on preceding 
days, and a similar liquor to the last named is 
prepared for soaking it in at night. 

On the fifth day the yarn is washed in a 
tank and afterwards dried in the sun : as usual 
for soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared 
of pounded cassah leaves mixed with gingilie 
oil sufficient to form a diy paste, of which 
about half an ounce is mixed in the usual 
portion of water after standing two hours a 
handful of chay-root is added and the yarn 
immediately immersed for the night. 

The mode of proceeding on the sixth day 
is precisely similar, but the liquor for the 
night is prepared wholly of chay-root. 

On the seventh day the yarn is again 
washed, dried, &c., on this and the next day 
it is immersed in a liquor composed of equal , 
parts of cassah leaves and chay-root in water. 

The yarn is now boiled in a liquor composed 
of that strained from it at the last night's 
process with the addition of chay-root, a hand- 
ful for half a pound of yarn, and sufficient 
water to give room to agitate the yaim freely. 
The pot containing the liquor is placed on the 
fire which is kept up briskly till it begins to 
boil, it is then kept simmering till a rose- 
coloured froth rises and covers the surface 
when the fire is withdrawn and the pot with 
its contents allowed to cool gradually ; during 
the boiling, the contents of the pot is stirred 
quickly so as to expose the yarn as little as 
possible to the action of the air, when cold the 
yaim is taken out and washed in a tank beaten 
as usual and dried in the sun ; its colour 
should be a bright and lively red, if it fail it 


; is occasionally brightened by steeping once 
more in a liquor composed with cassah leaves 
and chay-root, the former being mixed first 
with a little gingilie oil, a temporary brilliancy 
is further given by putting it in a cold infusion 
of safar wood. 

The process appears to have been introduced 
for nearly eighty years into Europe : of late, 
improvements have been made but the process 
is still a tedious one. 

Madder — In lire’s Dictionary of Arts 
under “ Madder,” several processes are 
described with minuteness : the following is 
one in which the several processes in use at 
Elberfola are enumerated ; 

1. Cleaning the cotton by boiling in a 
weak alkaline bath for four hours ; cooling 
and rinsing. 

2. Working it thoroughly four times over 
in a steep consisting of 300 lbs. of water, 15 
lbs. of potash, 1 pailful of sheep’s dung, and 
12^ lbs. olive oil, in which it should remain 
during night. Next day it is drained for an 
hour, wrung out and dried, this treatment 
with the dung steep and drying is repeated 
three times. 

3. It is now worked in a bath containing 
120 quarts of water, 18 lbs. of potash and six 
quarts of olive oil, then wimng out and dried, 
this steep is repeated four times. 

4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
next process ; a slight rinsing, wringing and 
drying in the air. 

5. Bath made of a decoction at 110° P. of 
semul and not gulls in which the goods remain 
during the night, they are then strongly wrung 
and dried in the air. 

6. Alumiug with the addition of potash 
and chalk ; wringing, working it well thi’ough 
this bath where it is left during the night. 

7. Draining, and strong rinsing, the fol- 
lowing day piling up in a water cistern. 

8. Binsing repeated next day and steep- 
ing in water to remove any excess of alum 
from the fibres, the goods continue in the 
water till taking to the dyeing bath. 

9. The maddering is made with addition 
of blood, sumach, and nut galls, the bath is 
brought to the boil in hj hour and kept boil- 
ing for an half an hour. 

10. The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 
24 to 36 hours in a covered copper, with an 
oily alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid 
two days in clean water and dried. 

11. Finally the greatest brightness is at- 
tained by boiling for three or four hours in a 
soap bath containing muriate of tin, after 
which the yarn is rinsed twice, ovei-steeped 
and dried. 

This is an instance of the very little pro- 
gress that art has made in simplifying a pro- 
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cess which at first sight seems unnecessarily 
tedious, the superiority in the result is, 
chiefly to be attributed to the solution of salts 
of tin used to brighten the colours. 

Iforinda, — In many parts the roots of 
the Morinda umbeliata are employed instead 
of chay-root in dyeing cotton yarn red : the 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. 
Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. Take 
3^ lbs. of white cotton yarn and soak it in 
1-^ lb. of gingilie oil : a strong lye made of the 
ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn steeped 
in it for four nights being dried in the sun 
during the day, it is then washed in brackish 
water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kutcha 13i lb. ?) of togara root 
finely powdered are put into a pot of water 
together with the yarn and kept all night over 
a fire of cowdung, in the morning it is taken 
out and dried in the sun, the same process is 
repeated for two snccessive days and nights 
which completes the process. It is probable 
that a superior dye might be obtained if the 
same nicities were observed as in dyeing 
with chay-root. The green dye, China, 
the ^^louk-ha*^ “ lo-hao^' or “ JdngAok^ 
was first made known to Europe in 1845 
since which time, scientific men have prose- 
cuted inquiries regarding it. Its price in 
China has continued steady at 24 dollars the 
catty. In China, the green cloths dyed by 
this material, are called liou^sai^ but are 
known to the trade as so-lo-pou^ green colour 
cloth, when dyed by the bark : nghiou4o~se 
(green nymphsea colour) and nghiou-lo-pou 
(green nymphsea cloth,) that is, cloth dyed 
with the lo-kao of the colour of the leaves of 
the nymphsea. Each piece of liou-sai, is feet 
chin^ long, and one foot or one foot one inch 
broad, and in 1 848, cost from oO to 53 cents. 
In addition to the lo-kao, the French Consul, 
M. Montigny, sent one green dye stuff called 
pik-chou-elle, ten catties of which cost 4,920 
sapeques : and another called iong»loh, green 
paint said to be prepared from the nO’-me, fifty 
catties of which cost 20,800 sapeques. Tong- 
ZoA is the Chinese for verdigris, and no-mi is 
the Chinese name of the glutinous rice. From 
this plant, it is not probable that any green 
dye can be prepared, and tong-loh is proba- 
bly the green substance obtained from the 
berries of the loh-chou. Lo kao or lou kao, 
in Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, 
and all who have sent samples of the green 
dye itself, call it lo kao or lo kiao. In Can- 
ton it is louk-ko ; in Fokien liok-koa and lek- 
ko. The first considerable consignment of 
the green dye was received in Paris in 1853, 
since which date, it has become an article of 
trade. At the Universal Exhibition held at 
Paris in 1855, samples of green dye were 
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exposed, and Dr. Royle subsequently stated 
that there are three kinds of the green dye of 
China or green indigo. The first from China, 
the second from the Burman empire, and the 
third from Assam. That from the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is called roum^ 
and is extracted from a species of Ruellia. 
This plant, the specific name of which is not 
known, or a nearly allied species is culti- 
vated with the same object in Pegu and 
Burmah. It is altogether different from the 
lila-roum^ which is the product of the Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria of R. Brown, which by some is 
supposed to be the JB. Comosa^ Walh^ the 
Ebermaiera axillares, De Cand, Others point 
to the iZ. Gomosa^ Roxb.^ which is the R. 
eucoma of Steudel, and the Butercea ul mifolia 
of De Cand. MM, Edan and Remi, in 1 854, 
reported that they had procured a very 
fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, but 
were unsuccessful in regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with- 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was em- 
ployed to fui'nish the stuff with which to 
dye cloth green, and that the fruit was 
used in the preparation of green paint for 
paper. These points were repeated by M, 
Remi in 1855. All the experiments hitherto 
made with the bark and the leaves of the 
Rhamnus chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, 
have not been decisive. M. Persoz has 
succeeded in extracting a yellow dye from 
the bark of Rhamnns chlorophorus and the 
berries of the Rhamnus utilis, but he could 
not discover a trace of the green dye in 
the extracts prepared from the l^erries of both 
kinds, which were sent to him by the Agri- 
Horticuitural Society of India. N everth eless, 
if we are to receive the united testimony of 
Fathers Helot and Aymeri, MM. Arnaudtizon, 
Edkins, Fortune and Remi, we must believe 
that it is the bark of the branches, and perhaps 
also of the roots of the Rhamnus chlorophorus 
and Rhamnus utilis, but especially of the 
former, that gives to the green dye that 
brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
influence of artificial light. The fruit, at 
least that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, 
probably yields a green colouring matter 
analogous to the bladder gi'een, and differing 
from the true green dye both in colour and 
properties. The Chinese declare that other 
species of the same genus have dyeing 
properties. The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Rham- 
nus chlorophorus of DeCaisne ; and the 
hong-pi to-chou^ the Rhamnus utilis and the 
author remarks that, Until some European 
chemist shall have discovered traces of the 
green dye in sonae of the parts of the plants 
I am about to treat of, the flowers, the 
berries, the seeds, the leaves, the bark or the 
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root, it cannot be asserted that these plants are still later a scarlet. According to Waldstein 
reali j those theChinese use to dje their cottons and Kitaible, the green berries of R. tinctorius 
with or from which they prepare the lo kaoT have dyeing properties similar to those of the 
There are some European plants which dye fruit of R. catharticus, but more esteemed by 
a green colour, the blue-fiowered Scabious, is the dyers. The inner bark of R. infectorius 
used for that purpose in Sweden : the Melissa dyes yellow, when fresh : brown-red, when 
officinalis yield under the action of spirits of dry. The dry bark of the R. frangula yields 
wine, a permanent green dye, and the a brown or dark-red, and the fresh a yellow 
Mercurialis perennis yields a permanent blue dye, and its root as well as the bark and seeds 
green. The green dyes from the Ruellia ; of R. catharticus, a yellow and volatile colour 
Justicia tinctoria, Lour, ; Adenostemma named B.hamno-xanthine^ which is dissolved 
tinctorium, Cass, ; Sanseviera Isete-virens, by the alkalis and converted into a magnifi- 
Ham. ; Asclepias tiugens, Roxh. ; Melissa cent purple. The bark of R. catharticus and 
officinalis, Amn., have not yet been examined. R. alaternus dye yellow: the wood of the 
Yarious plants stated to yield a green dye, latter species dyes dark-blue, and the root of 
colouring matter have been examined, but in R. infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. 
vain for the green dye of China, there are the alaternus yield a yellow colour, and those of 
Arantlo phragmitis, Linn, ; the Artichoke, R. frangula, a greenish yellow. A mixture 
deadly night shade, wild chervil, ash-tree, of the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a 
lucerne, Lycopersicum eseulentum, Mill, ; dark-blue, with the fresh bark of the same 
Mercurialis perennis, Lmn.^ Ronabea arborea, buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R. frangula, 
Blanco ; the groundsel and the common field and B. infectorius, which contain a yellow 
clover. In the experiments of M. Michel, colouring matter, ought to produce a green, 
he has obtained tolerable greens from the It is established that the European Rhamni 
berries of Rhamnus catharticus, Linn., and contain a volatile principle, and nearly the 
Rhamnus alaturnus, Linn., but not improving same changes take place in the colouring mat- 
by artificial light. He found that cloth taken ter of the several species, from red to violet, 
out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, to blue, to green, and to yellow. The lo kao 
and placed at night on the grass, had assumed “ possesses similar qualities, and it is possible 
towards morning and long before it was that the green dye, so remarkable when ox- 
exposed to the rays of the sun, a deep green posed to light, is a compound of blue and 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew were yellow having separately the same property 
found to increase the intensity of the tint, and united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely But M. Rondot suspects that the supple- 
at all coloured, and a cloth left all night in mentary yellow requisite to produce the green 
a dark room was found in the morning to be of lo koa is not obtained from one of the 
unchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a Rhamni, but from the hoarg-chi, the fruit of 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the flower bud of 
The green fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, the Styphuo-lobium Japonicum. In IBod 
Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn,), when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 
Persian berries of R. alaternus, Linn,, and by the E. 1. Company to procure tea plants 
R. amygdalinus Desf., afford a yellow colour, for the 'nurseries in the Himalayas, he was 
The fruit of the R. frangala, Linn,, gathered particularly directed to give his attention to 
in July and August before they are ripe, yield plants of that country stated to produce a 
according to Dambourney and Leuchs, a fast green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds and 
and brilliant yellow . According to Buohoz, a samples to the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
green. And when they are ripe, in Septem- Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
her and October, they dye a purplish blue been forwarded to all parts of India. It 
without any mordant, and green, violet and seems established that the trees from which 
blue-violet, orblue according to thenature of the the green dye is prepared are two species of 
mordant employed,^ Dambourney obtained Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chinese 
on wool, from the juice of the ripe berries white skin, and which grows in abundance 
fermented, very fine and fast greens, varying in the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The 
from an apple to a dark-green. The colour- other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is 
ing matter of the berries of the B. infectorius, cultivated at Tsoh-kaou-pang, where some 
is— yellow before they are yellow, and dark-, thirty men are employed in the preparation 
purple red as soon as they have attained ma- of the dye stuff. M. Fortune sent to India and 
toity. Buchoz notices a similar peculiarity to England plants of both the cultivated and 
in the fruit of the R. catharticus, before wild species. The flowers, leaves, roots 
ripening it yields a saffron-red ; after ma- bark and fruit have all been indicated as the 
turity, a green, known as bladder-green, and part of the plant from which the lo kou was 
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prepared. The wild species is a shrub and 
is called hom-bi-lo-za, from the circumstance 
that when its bark is boiled in water, a white 
scum is formed, which subsequently passes to 
rose, hom-bi, meaning Red-scum bark. The 
bark of the pa-bi-lo-za, or white skin, however 
long it be boiled. The Pe-pi lo-chou, or 
Rhamnus chlorophorus, is cultivated between 
25° and 36° of IT, L., but more especially, 
about the 30® and 31* of N. Lat. The hong- 
pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is men- 
tioned as high as N. L. 39° and down to 
N L. 30°. This seems the hardier buck -thorn 
and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
of Tchi-li, but it is evident that both species 
exist in abundance in the northern parts 
of the province of Tche-kiang, over a space 
of 45 square miles. Lo sa, or Lo-za or Lok 
zah is the term applied to the branches, of 
the plant when tied up in faggots for sale to 
the dyer. But there are two kinds of such 
faggots, one termed pa-hi-lo-sa, or white- 
skinned green vine branch, and the other 
hom-hi-lo-sa, red skinned green vine branch. 
Father Helot states that the people of Can- 1 
ton, on whose mountains the plant grows, 
call it lieti-lo-choiii — willow green tree. 
Fortune states that a farmer near Hong- 
tcheou-fou, who had some plantations of the 
cultivated Rhamnus, named it loh sah, and 
soh-Ioh-shu. Mr. Sinclair gives hwuy-chiang- 
chi or lee-chi, as the name of a bark used in 
Fokien for dyeing cotton green. The Hong- 
pi-lo-chou has all the characteristics of a wild 
shrub. The magnificent lustre, is only ob- 
tained after immersion in the infusion of the 
pe-pi-lo-chou. At Ay^, Father Helot was 
assured that the lo-kao, was prepared from 
the bark of the pe-pi, — and the dyers of Khiu- 
tcheou-foii described a process for dyeing silks 
and cottons with the pe-pi only. It would 
seem that the pe-pi alone yields violet, blue 
and green, according to circumstances, and a 
peculiar kind of the lo-kao, or green dye on 
cloth of a watery green tending to azure, 
with lime or alum ; that the hong-pi yields 
a yellow to impart a green to the colour, and 
that the lo-kao is impure if the admixture of 
this yellow be in too great a proportion. The j 
shrubs from which the green dye is obtained j 
are thorny. Rhamnus tinctorius of China j 
differs from R. chlorophorus only in the shape 
of the calyx. The Khamui indigenous to 
China are — 

R, crenatus, Sieh. and Zuccarini, Japan, 

R, globosus, BungCf North China* 

R. lineatuB, Lour. Berchemia Loureiriana, Be Cand* 
China, Cochin-China. 

Mr. De Caisue told M. Rondot that an 
English hoi’ticulturist had reared a scrophn- 
laraceous plant, which had been sent to him 
as the Lo-za. 


Ma-ly is the name of a tree growing wild in 
the province of Hit-cheou, the bark of which 
is used to dye common cloths. 

Toxocarpus Wightianus, Hooker, is the 
Asclepias curossavica of Lour, It is called 
in Chinese Ma-li-kiu. 

The Chinese have two modes of dyeing 
green, first, with the flowers of the hoai-hoa 
and indigo ; second, by indigo alone. 

Green-dyes. — Since the middle of the 18th 
century, various accounts have been published 
of stuffs which dye fibrous substances of a 
green colour. Amongst these, the Tsai of 
Cochin-China was mentioned by Poivre about 
the year 1750, and again by Father Horta in 
1766. Poivre’s small work, printed at Ver- 
dun in 1768, mentions that “ Tsai,” on being 
fermented like the indigo, furnishes an abun- 
dance of green flowers, which of themselves 
yield an emerald green and persistent dye. 
Father Horta, writing in 1766 seems to re- 
peat the above when he states that the Tong- 
kinese cultivate a plant named “ tsai” as he 
says, found only in Tongkin and Cochin- 
China, which, being steeped, furnishes a green 
flower, that yields a very strong emerald 
green dye. The word “ tsai” is not Cochin- 
Chinese, but Chinese, and has two meanings, 
a plant or herb, and a pot-herb or vegeta- 
ble. Subsequently in the year vii. of the 
French Revolution, a green dye plant of Co- 
chin-China, was brought to the notice of 
Europe by de Cossigny, uuder the name of 
Diuh-xajih. He describes the plant as very 
like balm, and adds that a green fecula is 
obtained from it by trituration, and used to 
dye every shade of green. 

Chinese Green. — M. Rondofs book entitled 
Notice du Vert de Chine, contains specimens 
of calico and silk dyed with the ‘ green, ^ 
and engravings of two plants, Bhamnus 
utilis and Bhamnus chlorophorus, from 
which it is derived. These plants are new 
to European cultivators ; they are, however, 
allies of the Bhamnus theezans, which 
has long been known as a tree from which 
the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to use as a substitute for tea. The 
colour of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, one of that class of colours 
which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fact, some immediate principle 
which can only be developed by light, and it 
is a nice task for chemists to discover what 
this is. Persoz says that light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an industrial 
I agent ; and of the Chinese green he remarks 
that it is sui generis, containing neither 
yellow nor blue. By experiments made at 
Lyon, it appears that six species of the 
European Rhamnus will yield a green dye* 
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Blancard’s Manual of Trade of India mentions 
what Europeans call Green Indigo. M. 
Lefevre, Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin- 
China, was acquainted with the green dye, and 
one of his Cochin-Chinese interpreters at 
Touranne informed him that the green dye 
plant grows in the provinces of Quang-nam 
and Qaang-dtte, but especially in the latter in 
the vicinity of Houe-fo — and that it imparts 
a green dye both to silk and cotton, and he 
supposes it possible that the faecula of the 
dinh-xang (xang in Cochin-Chinese means 
green yellow) may be identical with the 
*'tsaV' of Poivre and Father Horta. In 
1779, Charbentier de Cossigny when noticing 
the dinh-xanh asserted that the Indigo plant, 
when boiled by a process differing from that 
followed to obtain the blue, also yields a green 
fecula. Neither Loureiro, in his Flora, nor 
Pigneaux and Taberd in their dictionary, 
make any allusion to the “ dinh-xank,^^ green 
dye of Cochin-China. M. Rondot seems to 
think that the TsaV' and “ Dinh-xang^' are 
identical : and that the plant belongs to the 
genus Melissa or is identical with the Mer curia- { 
lis perennis. He adds, however, that Correa 
considers the ‘‘ Tsai” of Poivre to be from the 
Justicia tinctoria of Lour, and Roxb. and the 
Peristrophe tinctoria of Nees. About 1780, 
Loureiro noticed the green dye of Cochin- 
China, called Kim-long -nhuom^ a product of 
this plant, the leaves of which he describes as 
saturated with a green dye, and used in dye- 
ing cloths of a beautiful colour, and M. M, 
Pigneaux and Taberd agree with Loureiro in 
this account of its properties. 

The Kaibou7ig~houng, and the Cham-lo7i-lay 
were also noticed by Loureiro as green dye 
plants of Cochin-China. The Kai-houng- 
houng^ is the Aletris Cochin-Chin ensis of 
Loureiro and the Sauseviera loete-virens of' 
Haworth in his Hortus Jloridis cocincince. 
The other plant, the Cham-lon-lais Spilanthus 
tinctorius of Loureiro, the Adenostemma 
tinctorium of Cassini, and both a blue and 
a green colour are stated by Loureii'o to be 
obtained from the pounded leaves, opiimam 
tinctui^am coerttlexm viridemque. He adds 
that this colouring matter is also obtained and 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. 

Vegetable Green-dye. — Dr. R. F. Thomp- 
son, Civil Surgeon of Malda, writes as to a 
green-dye as fbllows : — 

One maund of the dried leaves will dye 
1,280 yards of cloth of a fine apple green 
colour. The supply cheap and unlimited ; 
cultivation easily extended from cuttings or 
seed, requires little care or watching as no 
animal will eat it. The plant is doubly valu- 
able from the seeds yielding a fine clear limpid 
oil for burning purposes, sample of which I 
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I also forward. It takes half an hour to dye a 
whole “ than” of cloth. The oil is obtained 
I from the seeds of the plant yielding the green- 
dye, and expressed in the ordinary bazar 
fashion in the common “ koloo,” it has a 
beautiful colour, limpid and burns well. 

Carthamus tinctoidus, the safflower, is a 
pretty annual plant, found wild in Egypt and 
theLevant. The petals of the safflower contain 
a red colouring matter insoluble in water, and 
called carthameine, derived probably from the 
oxidation of a peculiar principle existing in the 
petals, called cai'tkamine^ and by Dumas, car- 
thamous acid. When a weak soda solution of 
carthamine is left in contact with oxygen, it 
first becomes yellow and then red, and on satu- 
rating this red liquor with citric acid, red car- 
tbamine is thrown down. The affinity of car- 
thameine for cotton and silk is such, that when 
it is recently precipitated, those substances im- 
mediately combine with it, and become at first 
rose-coloured, and afterwards of a fine red, 
so that they may be thus dyed without the 
intervention of the mordant ; the stuffs so 
dyed are rendered yellow by the alkalis, and 
the colour is to a certain extent restored by 
the acids. Carthameine is never used in dye- 
ing wool. When it is precipitated from con- 
centrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
which, evaporated upon saucers, leaves a 
residue of somewhat metallic lustre, used as 
a pink dye-stuff, and which, mixed with fine- 
ly powdered talc and dried, constitutes com- 
mon rouge. Safflower also contains a yellow 
substance soluble in water. When the infu- 
sion is evaporated it leaves an extract very 
soluble in water, precipitated by acids and 
soluble in alkalis. It is not reddened by 
oxidizing agents. The safflower is cultivated 
in China, India, Egypt, America, Spain, 
and some of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and is indigenous to the whole of the 
Indian Archipelago, A large quantity is 
grown in and exported from Bali. The 
Chinese safflower is considered the best, 
and that from Bombay is least esteemed. 
The price of safflower in the English market 
varies from £l to £8 per ton, according to 
quality. The annual quantity impoi'ted into 
England is from 400 to 500 tons, fths of 
which is sent from Calcutta, and about 150 
tons is grown in the Dacca Collectorate.— 
Engl. Oyc., p. 787; Tomlinson^ p, 333; 
Simmondsy p. 450; Faulkner. 

The Javanese, who of all the Malayan 
race, have certainly made the highest pro- 
gress in all the useful arts, have a specific 
term for dyeing or tinting,— madal but 
the Malays express it only by the woi'd for 
dipping, ^^chalupr Yet the only generic 
words which either of them possesses for 
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‘‘ colour,” are the Sanscrit, warna ; and the 
Portuguese, tinta. Their colours are usually 
sombre, — little varied, but generally fast. 
Blues ai*e always produced from indigo, 
yielded for the most part by the ludigofera 
tinctoria, as in other parts of India but- in 
Sumatra, occasionally, from the Marsdenia 
tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of the 
Asclepiadeas. Yellows are produced from 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the 
jack and champadah, and from turmeric ; and 
reds from the bark of the root of the “ ma7ig- 
kudu^'' the Morinda umbellata, — from the 
“ hisximba-jaiva^^ safflower or Carthamus 
tinctorius, from the “ kiisumha-kling,^' which 
is the annotto, or Bixa orellana, from the 
sapang, or sapan-wood, Caesalpinia sappan, 
and from the nidus of the lac insect. Black 
is produced from the rinds of the mangostin 
fruit, and of the Katapa^ng,^ Terminalia 
catappa, with sulphate of iron. Sails and 
nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with 
a wood called in Sumatra “ ubar^* which is 
the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The mor- 
dants used are rice-bran, alkalis from the 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as the 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoahut palm, 
and alum brought from China. 

Yellow Dyes . — “ Asbarg,” produces a yel- 
low for silk, 

“ Akal-bir” gives a yellow dye ,* the wood 
of the jack, the root of the pyschotria, the 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the 
butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, and the 
leaves of the memecylon and the touk-yat, 
all produce bright yellow dyes. 

A plant grows wild in the southern part of 
the Chittagong district. The Mug make yel- 
low and red dye, by grinding the plant and its 
roots into powder, and boiling the same in 
water. The colours are dull but seem to last 
for a long time. 

Fupli chikay . — The bark of the pupli 
root is used in Mysore and elsewhere, as 
yielding an orange dye. It is treated with 
alum, myrobolans, <&c. This dye stuff is in 
very common use in India, and deserves a 
fair trial in Europe. The pupli is seldom 
used alone, but generally as an adjunct with 
chay-root, to produce a rich chocolate colour, 
or, if with galls, a black. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of the 
Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect to 
that of the sapan wood ; it is in fact in gene- 
ral use with the natives for dyeing the yarn 
of the native cloths, both silk and cotton ; 
and with the exception of some specimens 
of Java dyes obtained from the same tree, 
better single colours of the kind are - rarely 
seen ; it must be borne in mind in relation to 
such a comparison, that the use of mineral 
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mordant in the native process is unknown, and 
with the exception of weak ley made from 
the ashes of some of the plants of the jungles 
no other application is made beyond the 
simple solution of the extract from the wood 
itself. 

Catechu has been used in India to give a 
brown dye to cotton ; and has lately been 
very extensively employed in the calico- 
printing works of England. The salts of 
copper with sal-ammoniac, cause catechu to 
yield a bronze colour which is very perma- 
nent. The proto-muriate of tin produces 
with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
the perchloride of tin, with an addition of 
nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives 
a brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-bi'own. 
For a golden coffee brown, catechu has 
entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root, 

JapatirnsLiermh for dyeing are taken from 
a species of Betula, from the Gardenia florida, 
Polygonum Chinense, barbatum and aviculare, 
all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
that from Indigo, The leaves were first dried, 
then pounded, and made into small cakes, 
which were sold in the shops. 

In late years, in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, coal-tar colours have been 
largely brought into use as dyes, and several of 
them have been employed by the dyers of India, 
and are likely to become considerable imports. 
Mauve first, about the year 1856, and next 
magenta about 1868, were made known, but 
each year has seen additions to this remarkable 
class of dyes, and when it is mentioned that of 
madder alone to the value of about 2,150,000/. 
is annually imported into Great Britain, about 
£1,000,000 worth of which is retained for con- 
sumption there, and that one of the coal-tar 
colours will take its place, their importance 
cannot be exaggerated. It is from benzol, dis- 
covered by Faraday in 1825, that all the ani- 
line colours are prepared, and the latest dis- 
covered colours were from the hydrocarbon. 
Anthracene, Alizarine, discovered in 1831, 
is the colouring principle of madder, but it is 
supposed that Authracene will take its place. 
In the year 1848, purpurine, a second colour- 
ing matter in madder, was discovered. It 
contributes to the full and fiery red colour in 
ordinary madder-dyeing, but dyes a bad 
purple, alizarine being essential to the latter. 
Many of the coal-tar colours are derivatives 
of aniline, one of the organic bases found in 
coal-tar. By the action of nitric acid, benzol 
is converted into a dense yellow oil, called 
nitro-benzol, and by the action of nascent 
hydrogen, this new compound is transformed 
into Aniline. Bunge’s blue, is obtained from 
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the destructive distillation of coal. The base 
of magenta is rosaniline, which now takes the 
position formerly held by aniline. Mauvine 
is the basis of the mauve. A product of 
rosaniline is aldehyd, from which, with hypo- 
sulphate of sodium, is formed the splendid fast 
colour aldehyd green or night green. — Dr. 
MasorHs Tenasserim^ Mr. E. O' Reilly in 
Journ. Lid. Arch., Thunherg^s Travels, 
Vol. iv, pp. 61-90. 

DYE-PHAL, Anglo-Beng. Grislea 
tomentosa, — Roxb^ 

DYER’S BUGLOSS, Eng., is one name of 
the alkanet, the root of Anchusa tinctoria, a 
native of Britain. But, in the Panjab, a root is 
in use as a dye, to which the name of alkanet 
is given. It is probably the root of Onosma 
emodi, JVall. as other species of Onosma, 
also EcMum rubrum and Lithospermum 
tinctorium are in Europe and elsewhere, sub- 
stituted for alkanet. — Birdwood. 

DYER’S GREEN WEED, a native of 
Britain, the Genista tinctoria, W., yields a 
yellow dye, and, with woad, a green-dye. 

DYER’S OAK, Quercus infectoria. It is 
also called Gall Oak, because the gall or nut- 
gall is produced in it. It is a native of the 
countries from the Levant to Kurdistan, and is 
supposed to yield the product known as Mecca 
galls, E. I. galls ; and Bussorah galls. — 
Birdwood. 

DYE-STUFFS, a term applied to drugs 
and dry-salteries of every kind used by dyers 
in producing colours. — Poole, Statist, of 
Commerce. 

DYER’S WEED, Reseda luteola, a native 
of Britain, yields oil of ‘‘ weld” seed. It is also 
known as dyer’s yellow weed. It affords a 
beautiful yellow dye, from which Dutch 
pink is obtained. — Birdwood. 

DYE-WOODS, a mercantile term applied 
to all kinds of wood, from which colouring or 
dyeing matter is extracted. About 50,000 
tons of dye woods value £300,000, are annu- 
ally imported into Great Britain. — Poole, 
Statist, of Commerce. 

DYJA, also written daija, a dowry or por- 
tion which the hindoo wife brings a husband in 
marriage. It is the Maritagium of the Civil 
Law. Wilson, in a note to MilFs India (Vol. 
i, p.447), says that “ amongst the hindoos the 
practice of purchasing a bride by a dower is 
apparently of modern growth and a violation 
of the law.” There are, however, passages 
in Menu on the subject which appear contra- 
dictory. These passages would imply the 
observance of both practices ; and the same 
Bday perhaps have continued till the time of 
th^Greek invasion, for Arrian (Indiea, cxvii,) 
says ‘fte Indians neither took nor gave money 
in inamage ; while Megasfchenes {Strabo, Lib. 
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xv), says their wives were purchased for a 
yoke of oxen. Amongst the agricultural tribes 
in the North-west Provinces, the present 
practice is most usual for the bride’s father 
to purchase the bridegroom, so that the man 
receives the dowry, or Dyja, which consists 
for the most part, of money and household 
utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of 
Jye Chund was forcibly abducted by Pirt’hi 
Raj, her father sent to him the richest gems, 
the fruits of the victory of Beejy Pal, inesti- 
mable wealth, pearls, elephants and dyes. 
This system, the fruitful source of fe- 
male infanticide, arises from the almost 
universal desire to obtain for the daughter 
the privilege of marrying into a higher family, 
which is only to be acquired by purchase. 
Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is 
made, similar to that which took place at 
certain Roman marriages, under the name of 
Coemptio , — though of course not with a view 
of securing the peculiar kind of privileges 
which the Coemptio gave, — but merely as a 
type of a custom of which the breach is 
thought preferable to the observance. This 
subject is noticed in Steele’s “ Summary of 
the Law and customs of Hindoo castes.” — 
Elliot. 

DYOKARAN, Maleal. A blacksmith. 

DYOOMANEE, Sans., from div, the sky, 
and manee, a precious stone. 

DYSCHIRIUS, a genus of the Coleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

DYSOPUS, Barbastelius, Hipposideros, 
Kerivoula, Myotis, Plecotis, Pteropus, Rhi- 
nolophus, Rhinopoma, Nyctecejus, Scotopho- 
lus and Vespertilio, are genera of bats in 
India. 

DYSOXYLON, a species, in Java yields a 
fruit used as garlic. 

DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII, a great 
tree of the central province of Ceylon, found 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — Thw. En. 
PI. Zeyl., p. 61. 

DYSOXYLON MaCROCARPUM, BL 

Guarea binectarifera, Roxh. Cat. 

Amoora ficiformis, Wight Illust. i. 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
at Batticaloa, — Thw, En. PI. ZeyL, Vol. i, 

p, 60, 

DYSOXYLUM MULTIJUGUM, Arn. 

Guarea paniculata, Roxb, 

A tree of Chittagong and Tipperah, EoxL 
Vol, ii, p. 240. 

DYTE or Asura Dyte, of the hindoos, 
Titans, were either the aborginal Bhils or the 
Scythic hordes. — Tod!s Rajasthan, Vol. i, 
p. 94. 

DYTERIA, a town in India, in L. 75** 59 
E., and L, 18** 44' N. 
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DYTISCUS GRISEUS, one of the aquatic the Inner Mongolians. Their D 2 assak are 
coleoptera, is found in Europe and in Bengal, ennobled by all the same titles except tapu^ 
DYUPETI, also Dyupetir. A name of nang, of which there are none. Some of the 
Indra, seemingly the origin of the name Dzassak, whether otherwise ennobled or not, 
Jupeter, perhaps from jiva, life, and pitra, have the title Khan, which is superior to 
father. Dyupetir may, liowever, be from any of the rest, and brings with it a 
words deo, god, and pitra, father, or from div, higher allotment of pay and gifts. Their 
the sky, and pitra, father. cbaikan or leagues, have each a Captain- 

DYDTA, Sans. Gambling with dice, general and a Lieutenant like the Inner 
chess, &c., or betting on cocks, rams, &c. Mongols, and are, like them, mustered and 
Dyuta-pratipad, also Dyuta-purnima, in hin- inspected triennially. Their military oi'ganiza- 
dooism, is the night of the last day of the light tion is, with a few ex(*epiions, the same, 
half, and eve of the first day of the dark half First, in the region of outer Mongolia, we 
of the month Kartik, which is to be spent in find four leagues of Kalkas, each under a 
gambling, in honour of Lakshmi the goddess Khan : 1st, the Tuchetu khanate, numbering 
of fortune, — fVilson. 20 standards under 58 tsoling ; 2d, the Saiu- 

DZAY KEIRA, a town in India, in L. noin, 24, including 2 Eluth standards, in 
74° 20' E., and L, 20° 52' N. tsoliug companies ; 3d, the Tsetsen, 23 

DZASSAK. In Hi, the tsianltiun has standards in 46-g- companies ; 4th, the Dzas- 
authority over theEiuth and Chahaf ofhis own saktu, under 19 standards, including one of 
central province of Hi, who have also Chinese Khoits, in 24-| companies. Now come the 
ministers ; over the Eluth, Chahar, and Has- Durbet, in two wings, each of which is a 
sack under the tsantsan minister, resident at league under a lieutenant-general, appointed 
Tarbagatai, and over the mohamedans of as above : the left comprising 10 standards 
the eight cities in Hi, south of the Tien Shan, of Durhet and one of Khoit, in 11 companies ; 
who are under resident ministers of different the right three of Durbet and one of Khoit 
degrees. In the Uliasutai province, which in 17 companies. Their position is beyond 
receives, a small garrison from the the north-west frontier line of the Dzassaktu ; 
tsiaugkiun of Shansi, there are Taugnu they extend across the province of Kobdo, 
Uriankai, some of them yumuh^ herds- north of the city of that name, and their 
men, some tasang, peltry-men, under the troops, amounting in 1,812 to 1,400 makia, 
tsiangkium in observation at Kurun, who is were under the tsantsan of the Chinese 
farther supreme over the ministers at Kobdo, government at Kobdo. The two wings ai’e 
having charge of the Mingat, Eluth, Chak- subject to one Khan. Under the same officer of 
sin, Altai Uriankai, and Altai-Nor Urian- Kobdo, are the troops of the new Turguth of 
kai of the far province. On the bordei'S of the Urungu River, in the south-east of the same 
Tibet, are Tamuh, or Dam Mongol under province, and Hoshoit of the Djabkan, farther 
8 standards, amenable to the authority of the north. The former under two standards in 
resident tsantsan. Of the feudal constitu- three companies, which would give but 150 
tion of these tribes, it will be advisable makia, form a league, the single standard and 
to note the following particulars. The six company of the latter, furnishing 50 makia, 
yning^ chalkan or leagues, into which these belong to none. Under the Kurun general 
24 tribes are formed, are each under a are 595 Tasang families of Uriankai Tangnu 
head or elder, and a lieutenant, chosen from paying two skins of marten fur, and 412 
a list of Dzassak, presented to the emperor pay 80 graymouse skins under the tsantsan 
by the Colonial OflSce. Every tribe is bound of Kobdo, 412 of Altai Tangnu, paying 
to assist any other in the same league graymouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 
which may be in danger. Once in three 429 paying four fox skins each : also 61 of 
years, the leagues are mustered by four high Altai Nor Tangnu paying graymouse skin, 
commissioners selected by the emperor from and 147 paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there 
incumbents of high civil and military posts are, under the general, eight companies of 
in the empire ; their visit is of a thoroughly Uriankai, and under the tsantsan, seven of 
inquisitorial character. The Dzassak are in Altai and two of Alibi Nor. Of the leagues 
turn compelled to pay visits to Peking ; the whose soldiery is under command of the 
year in which it is not the duty of this or tsiangkiun of Hi, there are four of old Turguth 
that Dzassak to go, he sends a taikih ; on and one of Hoshoit distributed in five circuits, 
stated occasions all assemble in court costume The north contains the old Turguth of Hopok- 
to do homage in token of fealty before the siloh, three standards in 14 ; the east, those 
door consecrated to Majesty at the head- of Tsirholang, two in 7 ; the west, those of 
quarters of the tribe. The internal economy the River Tsing one, in 4 companies. These 
of the Outer, is much the same as that of are north of the Tengkiri, stretching well 
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into Tarbagatai. Following tbe outline of 
modern Kansuh, we fiud in the north-east of 
the Tsing Hai, or Koko Nor, territory, five 
tribes in one league of 29 standards ;it is 
peculiar iu having no captain or lieutenant 
like the rest. Their standards are 21 of 
Koshoit in 80 companies ; one of Khoit in 
1 ; four of Turguths in 12 ; one of Kalkas 
in 1 ; and two of Choros in 6^ companies. 
Their fighting strength in 1812, would thus 
be 5,025 makia under the command of the 
Eesident at Si-ning, on the borders of Kansuh. 
There are mohamedans in Kami and Turfan, 
as well as in the cities in East Turkistan. 
— Waders Chmese Army^ pp, 68 to 70. 

DZA-WET-THA, Bunai. Hydrochlorate 
of Ammonia 

DZAYTANA, a town in L. 74“ 31' E., and 
L. 21“ 10' N. 

DZIALA, Pol. Cannon. 

DZUNGARIA, a territory in Central Asia, 
separated from Chinese Tartary by the Tian- 
Shan range of mountains. Late in the seven- 


teenth century, Hojah Appak, of Kashgar, 
of the party of the White Mountain, sought the 
aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eluth 
or Kalmuk of Dzungaria. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, Galdan Khan, in 1678, invaded 
the states south of the Tian Shan, carried off 
the khan of Kashgar and his family, and 
established Hojah Appak over the country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discord for many years followed, sometimes 
the party of the White Mountain, sometimes 
the party of the Black Mountain being upper- 
most, but some supremacy always continuing 
to be exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. 
In 1757, however, the latter country was 
conquered by the Chinese, who, in the follow- 
ing year made a tool of the party of tiie 
White Mountain which was then in opposition 
and succeeded in bringing the states of Turk- 
istan, also, under their rule . — Yule Cathay^ 
Vol. ii, p. 547. 

D’ZUTU, Tel. See Hindoo. 
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EAGLE. 

E. This leiter of the EDglisli language 
has three distinct sounds, as in the -words 

here,” her, and there. 

In Sanskrit, the E is always long ; and the 
sound of the Arabic E can be better indicated 
by the English letter “ y ” but to imitate the 
sounds of some of the letters of the languages 
of South-Eastern Asia, the English E has to 
be duplicated, thus Ee. To obtain, by means 
of the English E, its sound as in “ there” 
the “ e” is usually accented as in Veda, 

E. This letter in the Chinese tongne means 
a barharian, and is applied by them to all 
foreigners, as the hindus apply Mh’lecha, the 
Greeks and Latins, barbaros and barbarns. 
In the 50 tb article of the British Treaty with 
the Chinese, it was stipulated that E should 
•not be used to designate the people of Bri- 
tain. Yuen is another Chinese term for 
foreigner, the exact meaning of which has 
not been mentioned, and the term Hung- 
mon yin,” ‘‘ red-bidstied man” was also 
applied to the British. 

EAGLE, Eng. 

l^esr, Arab. Nisr, Heb. 

Neshr, Chab. Sberza, Hind. 

The Eagles, the aqnalinee, are arranged by 
naturalists as a sub- family of the falcouid^, 
of the order Raptores or Birds of Prey, the 
Accipitres of Liniueus and the Rapaces and 
Raptatores of other authors. Dr. Jerdon 
further divides the Aqualinss into five groups, 
viz., True Eagles, Kite Eagles, Hawk Eagles, 
Serpent Eagles, and Fishing Eagles. They 
are birds powerful in flight and are often 
named in Scripture. Job xxxix. 27 says 

Is it at thy voice that the eagle soars ? 

And therefore maketh his nest on high ? 

The rock is the place of his habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 

Thence he pounces upon his prey. 

His eyes discern afar off. 

Ist.^Tme Bagles. 

{a.) Aquila ohrysaetos, Linn. The Gol- 
den Eagle. 

Falco niger, Gmil. I Aquila daphaenia, H odgson* 

„ melanonotus, Lath.I „ nobilis, Pallas 

The Golden Eagle is found over the greater 
part of northern and Central Europe, Asia, 
and America, it is however rare in India, and 
only in the Himalaya, for, in Oudh and the 
n. W. Himalaya, it is the Lammergeyer, to 
which Europeans give the name of Golden 
Eagle. It is nmied Berhutsmd Bjurhutloj 
the Mongols, and is the Bearcoote^ which 
Atkinson notices in his travels. It is 3 feet 
to 3| feet long, and the Kirghis and other 
Mongol tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes 


EAGLE. 

and even wolves, it is carried on a perch 
betwixt two mer, or on a horse. 

(5.) Aqniia Imperialis, Rec/is*^. The Im- 
perial Eagle. 

Aquila moglnik, Giiel, AquilaNlpalensiSjHoDGS. 
„ heliaca, Sav. „ chrysaetos, Jerdon 

„ bifasciata, Gray 
and Hardy-’, 

Frus, Bsng. I Jnmbiz, Hind. 

Jumiz, Hind. | 

The Imperial Eagle is found throughout 
the Himalaya, is not uncommon in Central 
India and on the Table Land, but is i’are in 
the South of India. It commences to seek 
its prey about an hour after sunrise, hunting 
slowly at no great elevation over bushy 
valleys and ravines, and occasionally over 
cultivated ground, pouncing on hares, florikin, 
rats, lizards, &c., but will eat carrion. 

(c.) Aquila Hasvia, Omel. The Spotted 
Eagle. 

A. melanaetus, Sav. I A. vittata, Hodgs. 

„ clanga, Pall. \ 

Bukayari Jiyadba, Beng. I Nallagadha, Tel. 
Kaljanga, Hind. | 

The Spotted Eagle is found throughout 
j India, H. Africa, Western Asia and the S. 

I of Europe, and is tolerably common in the 
Carnatic and in Malabar ; it prefers the 
vicinity of cultivated places, it lives on small 
animals, rats, squirrels, lizards, and frogs. 

(d.) Aquila fulvescens. Gray. The 
Tawny Eagle. 

A.punctata,GEEY&HARDW. I A vindiana, Frank, 
fj fuSCa „ f) J ERD. 

„ naevioides, Blyth, 

Wohab, Hind. Salwa, Tel. 

Ali, Tam. Dholwa of the Wagri, 

Alawa, Tel. Bursamil of the Yerkli. 

This resembles the Imperial Eagle in 
miniature. It is found in a great part of 
India, is very abundant in the Deccan, but 
is unknown in Malabar, Bengal, and to the 
East of India. It prefers dry open plains. Ife 
quests slowly over fields, and feeds on hares, 
partridges, rats, lizards, and occasionally 
enters villages and towns and carries off 
chickens and ducklings. It pursues and 
robs kites, falcons, and other birds of prey, 
(e.) Aqnila hastata. Less. The Long 
Legged Eagle. Spizaetus punctatus, Jerd, 
Jiyadha, Hind. I Phari Tisa, Hind. 
Gutimar, „ j 

This Eagle is not common. It robs bird*s 
nests. 

(/.) Aquila pennata* Gmel. The Dwarf 
Eagle, also Garden Eagle, 

Aqtdla mhnzta, Brbhm. I Butaqjiila etrophiata, 
Spizaetus milvoides, Jerd. \ Hodgs. 

Bagati Juiniz, Hind. Prtnja Praudu, Tam. 

Gffhrimar, „ 1 Oodatal Gedda, Tel. 

1 


A 



EAGLE. 

This eagle is fonnd in Western Asia, N*. 
Africa and S. Europe, and throughout India, 
frequenting groves of trees, gardens, and 
cultivated land, and pouncing on squirrels, 
rats, doves, pigeons, chickens; hens with 
chickens readily recognize it and call their 
young to them. Crows often pursue it out 
of their bounds* 

2nd. — Kite Uagles. 

(g.) Neopus Malaiensis, Reinwardt. The 
Black Eagle. 

Aquila per-niger, Hones. [ ITisaetiis ovivonis, Jerd 


Heagong, Bhot. 


Adavi JSalla Gedda, Tel. 


-—o 07 

Laliinong-Bong, Lepch 

This eagle is found in most of the hilly and 
jungly districts of India, in Burmah and 
Malayana. It is generally seen circling or 
questing for prey at no great height, "its 
chief food is obtained by robbing bird’s nests 
of the eggs and the young. 

Srd. — Saioh Uagles, 

Qi!) Nisaetus Bonelli, Temw^. The Crest- 
less Hawk Eagle, 

Nisaetus niveus, Jeed. I Aqnila intermedia, 

Bonelli. 


EAGLE. 

Kbassya Hills, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, 
partridges and other small birds. 

(Z.) Limnaetus Kienierii, de Sparre, The 
Eufons-Bellied Hawk Eagle. 

Spizaetus Albognlaris, Tickell. 

This is found in the Himalaya and-Cen- 
tral India, but is rare. 

(w.) Limnaetus caligatns, Horsf, Is a 
dark coloured bird of Malacca. 

4ith, — Serpent Uagles. 

(%.) Circaetus Gallicus, Gmel. The Com- 
mon Serpent Eagle. 

0 . brachydaotylus, Meyer. 

Sap-maril, Beng. | Pamnla Gedda, Tel. 


Rajali, Tam. 
Knndeli-salwa, Tel. 


Mhor-angah, Hind. 

M’hor-angi, do. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is 
found thronghout India, in the hilly and 
jungly districts. It preys on game birds 
and peafowl, duclcs, herons and waterfowl, 
^0 on tame pigeons. Dr. Jerdon thinks 
it conld be trained to hnnt hares, antelopes, 
fawns and bnstard. 

(i.) Limnaetus nivseus, Temm. 
able Hawk Eagle, 

Paolo linmaetuSjViGOEs. ( Niaaetus pallidas, Hones 
Sadal, Beng. 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal and 
North to the Himalaya, and Easterly into 
Burmah, Malayana and the Archipelago. 

(/.) Limnaetus cristatellus, Temm. The 
Crested Hawk Eagle. 

Pato Lathami, Tick. [ F. cirrhatns, Gmel. 
Shali.Baz, Hind. ( Jxita Bhairi, Tel. 


Change- 


Mal-patar, Can. 
Samp-mar, Hind. 
Pambu Prandu, Tam 


Rawul of the Wagri, 
Koudatelleof the Yerkali. 


This Serpent Eagle is fonnd in the South 
of Europe, Forth Africa, all over India and 
Asia, and prefers the open ground, questinw 
like a harrier. It eats any creature, but 
snakes and lizards are its chief food, hover- 
ing in the air, and pouncing suddenly like a 
stone down. It seizes with its talons the 
snake by the part of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird 
and encumbers it. ’ 

(o.) Spilornis cbeela, Dmtd. The Crested 
Serpent Eagle. 

Falco albidus, Cuv. 

„ undulatus, Vigors. 


Ch’oaetus ,, Jerd. 
Tilai-baj, Beng. 


CircaetusHipalGTisiSjTToD. 
Buteo Bacha, Frankhn. 
„ melanotis, Jerd, 


Sab-cheer, 

Furj-baj, 


~ --..wvT luuaq. unrougn- 

out Oenti^^ India, the peninsula, and 
Ceylon, and la said to inhabit the Himalaya, 
Kamaon and Bhutan. It sits on a high tree 

Nisa^N^msiB, Hod. | Ihloo orientaKs, Temk. 

Beiiwo Bhot. ” | Kanaha OM, Let. 

This has been found in the Himalaya, 


Goom, Can. 

Botta-genda, Gond, 
Murayala, Mahr. 

Nalla Pamula gedda, Tel. 
The Crested Serpent Eagle is fonnd all 
over India, in Assam and Bnrmah. It lives 
on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

{PO Spilornis Bacha, Dawd. Prom Java 
and Sumatra is the Palco Bido, of Hors- 
neld, 

(q.) Spilornis spilogaster, BZaiw. Prom 

Ceylon and Southern India, 
thi PhilliSr^ tolospilus, Vigors. Is from 
5th.~8ea Eagles, or Fishing Eagles. 
or Sh £wk.°“ The Asprey 

I Pandion flumialis. 
Maoha-raug, 


Pandion Indiong, Hodgs. 
Macharya, Beng. 
Mach-manga, „ 

,, moral, „ 

Bala, ” 

Pantiang, Lepch. 


Hind, op 

Tr ,* n. NBPAUL. 

Verali adi pong, Tam. 
Kora-min-gedda, Tel. 
Hegguli of Yerkali. 


, xiegguu ot xerkali. 

LKS abundant near the 

coast and along manne lagoons. Itplnnses 
from a great height into the sea and^carnes 



EAGLE WOOD. 

off a goodly sized fisb, but is frequently 
robbed by tbe Halieetus leucogaster. ^ P . 
Leucocepbalus, Gouldy occurs in Australia. 

(t.) Polioaetus icbtbycefcus, Tlorsf, Tbe 
White Tailed Sea Eagle. 


EAGRE. 


Pandion liueatus, Jerd. 
IctliyaBtus bi-color, Gray 
„ Horsfieldii, Hodgs. 

Mach-moral, Beng. 


Icthysetus lucarius. Hod, 
Halisotus plumbeus, 

Hodgson 

1 Mudhuya, Hind. 


This Eagle is rare, south of tbe Nerbudda, 
but common in Hindustan, Burmab and 
Malayana. It lives chiefly on hsb, bub will 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. 

(u.) Poliosetus bumilis, A minia- 

ture of the last, is found in Malacca and the 
islands. It is the I. nanus of Blyt-.b. 

(-y.) Haliaetus fulviventer, Viell, The 
Ringtailed Sea Eagle. 


Haliaafciisunicolor, Guay. 
„ lanceolatus, Hodgs. 


Falco Macei, Temm. 

Haliaetus „ Blyth. 

„ albipes, Hodgs. 

Macharaug, Beng. 

„ manga, „ 

„ korol, „ 

Koral, Beng. 

Tbe Ring Tailed 
throughout tbe H. 

Ganges and Indus up to Kashmir 
on fisb, turtle and snakes. 

(ey.) Halisetns lencogaster, Qmel, 
Grey Backed Sea Eagle. 


Bala, Beng. 

Kokoa of the Kol. , 
Pgus, „ „ 

Sea Eagle is found 
of India, along tbe 
It lives 


Tbe 


Ud-i Hindi, Hind. Pers. 

» i> Elimari, ,, „ 

„ „ Bukhoor,,, „ 

„ „ Samudri, ,, „ 

Aggur, „ „ 

Kalambak, Jav. 

Agallochum, Lay. 

Al-camericum, „ 

Lignum aloes, „ 

Xylo-aloe, „ 

Tarnm of Pliny, „ 

Agila gahrn, Malay. 

A highly fragrant wood, much 


Garu, Malay, 

Kayu gahru, „ 

Pao d’ agila, Port. 

Pao d* agnila, „ 

Pao d’ aquila, „ 

Agara, Sans. 

Agarhu, „ 

Kisna, Siam. 

Agaru, Tam. 

Agarn, Tel. 

Krishna agarn, „ 

Hand and Ud of Gorcias. 

esteemed 


Blagms lencogaster, Blyth 
lohthyaetus cultrungus, 
Blyth. 


Falco blagrus, Daud. 

„ dimidiaLus, Raffles 
„ maritimus, Gmel. 


This Sea Eagle is found through out India, 
in Burmab, Malayana and Australia, chiefly 
on tbe coast and near the mouths of rivers. 
It lives on sea snakes, crabs, rats, and on 
fish which it picks up on the beach. 

(x.) Halisetns leucocepbalus is of H. 
America and H, E. Asia, Jerdon. Birds of 
India^ pp, 67 to 86. 

EAGLE STOKES of the ancients, one 
of them was probably the bondne nut of the 
Guilandina bonduo, and the Greeks be- 
lieved that the Eagle Stone or iEtiles 
were only found in the nests of eagles. The 
Eagle Stones are the Hajar-ul-akab of the 
Arabs, who describe them as resembling- 
tamarind stones, but hollow, and found 
in eagles^ nests and believe that the eagles 
bring them from India, King, See -<Erolites. 

EAGLE WOOD. 


Agalugen, Ar. 
Ugoor, Beng. 
Ag’r, „ 

Ag’r, Duk. 
Agel-hout, But. 
Lign aloes, Eng. 
Aloes wood, „ 
Eagle wood, „ 
Incense wood, „ 


Agalocha, Eng. 
Black agalocha, „ 

Bois d^ aigle, Fe. 
Agalloohee, Gr. ? 
Agallochum, of Dioscoridcs. 
Ahel, Ebb. 

Ahelim, „ 

Ahiloth, 

Ud-i Chini, Hind, Pees. 


by Asiatics for burning as incense. It iS 
made into the pastilles, called Ud batti, in 
Hindi. There are several kinds in commerce, 
and supposed to be obtained from the Aloexy- 
lon agallochum, Lour.^ Aquillaria agallocha, 
Box!),, the Aq. Malaccensis, Lam, and the 
Aqnilaria secundaria, q. v. The Eagle wood 
seems to be a resinous deposit in the interior 
of the tree. A good specimen of it is in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras, It 
is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 6; Trov, vii. P/ j 
Gant, iv. 1 4. In Siam, only one kind of tree is 
known to produce this, it is only found in one 
tree out of twenty, and labourers often ent up 
several before finding any of it. It chiefly 
occurs in the trees on the islands, in the 
Gulf of Kambodia. They have a knowledge 
of the outward indications and felling the 
tree preserve the dark diseased portion which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound.— Drs. 
Bowring, Siam : Boyle, III B.im»Bot,0^ Sliaugh^ 
nessy and Roxburgh, Ring, Oyc,, Toigt* 

EAGRE. Chin, called in India, the “Bore.” 
That of the Tsien-tang river, is famous in 
Chinese history. According to a Chinese 
proverb, it is one of the three wonders of the 
world, the other two being the demons at 
Tang-chan and the thunder at Lung-chan. 
As in other countries it appears generally 
the 2nd or 3rd day after the full 
or change of the moon or at what are 
called spring tides, and particularly in spring 
and autumn, about the time the sun is cross- 
ing the line. Should it so happen that 
strong easterly gales blow at these times the 
Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and car- 
ries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr, Eortune from a terrace iu front of the 
Tri wave temple saw, on a sudden, all traffle 
in the thronged mart suspended porters 
cleared the front street of every description 
of merchandize ; boatmen ceased lading and 
unlading their vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
suffleed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of the busiest city in 
Asia : the centre of the river teemed with 
craft from small boats to large barges, in- 
eluding the gay flower-boatSj loud shouting 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


from the fleet announced tlie fspiDearanee of 
the flood which seemed like a glistening 
white cable stretched athwart the river at its 
mouth as far dovm as the eye could reach. 
Its noise, compared by Chinese poets to that 
of thunder, speedily drowned that of the 
boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate of 25 
miles an hour — it assumed the appeai’ance of 
an alabaster wall or rather of a cataract fonr 
or five miles across, and about thirty feet 
high, moYing bodily onward. Soon it reach- 
ed the advanced guard of the immense as- 
semblage of vessels awaiting its approach, 
all intently occupied in keeping their prows 
towards the wave which threatened to sub- 
merge everything afloat : hut their boats all 
vaulted, as it were, to the summit with per- 
fect safety, and when the Eagre had passed 
about half-way among the craft, on one side 
they were quietlyreposing on thesurface of the 
unruflQed stream, while those on the nether 
portion were pitching and heaving in tnnml- 
tuons confusion on the flood. Otliers were 
scaling with the agility of salmon the formid- 
able cascade. This grand and exciting scene 
was but of a moment’s duration ; The wave 
passed up the river in an instant, but from 
this point with gradually diminishing force, 
size and velocity, until it ceased to be per- 
ceptible, which Chinese accounts represent to 
be eighty miles distant from the city, A 
slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. Tbe 
Chinese say that the rise and fldl of the tide 
is sometimes forty feet at Hang- chow. The 
maximum rise and fall at spring tides is pro- 
bably at the mouth of the river, or upper 
part of the bay, where the Eagre is hardly 
discoverable. In tbe Bay of Fundy, where 
the tides rush in with amazingvelocity, there 
is at one place a rise of seventy feet, but 
there the magnificent phenomenon in ques- 
tion does not appear to be known at all. It 
is not, therefore, where tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximum rise and fill, 
that the wave is met with, but where a river 
and its estuary both present a peculiar con- | 
figuration . — A Res. among ihe CM., p. 317. 
See Bore. 

EAJATA. Can. Elate sylvestris. 

EAPAY. According to the Karen, the 
Creator. See Karen, jp. 46S. 

EAR-GULIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and eight feet in height. It is not a 
useful wood. — Bclye's Ceylon. 

EARL George Windsor, devoted many 
years to the investigation of the countries 
and ■mces of the Eastern Archipelago, the 
principal part olhis writings on ‘which appear- 


ed ill the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
Ho also wrote a book on that Archipelago. 

EARKEST MOKET, Eng. Tirmantha, 
Tam. This is paid down in almost every 
transaction of India. 

BARRIMG, EvoTia, Ga. luaures, Lat, 
mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 4 — Judges viii. 24— 
Hos. hi. 13 are worn in the ears, by men and 
women in eastern countries, and other 
ornaments are Avoim round the neck liketlie 
golden bulla and leather to rum of the Roman 
youth. Pliilacteries are mentioned in Deut. 
vi. 8, ix. 1 8. 

EAR-SHELLS, belong to the genus Ha- 
liotis and family HaliotidiB of the Mollusca. 
EARTH, English. 

Arad, Arab. Danya, Hind. 

Myay, BuRiir. Tcrrn., Lat. 

Globe, ExXG. Zamhi, Pers 

World, „ Blni, Gansc. 

Terre, Fa. Blmrn, Tam. 

The surface of the globe has 31,625,625y^^ 
sq. miles : of which the waters a.re 23,8 1 4, 1 21. 
IHie surface covered with water is, therefore, 
to dry land as 3*8 to 1-2. The islands form 
scarcely of the continental masses. In 
astronomy the symbol of the earth (5) is 
tbe inverted emblem of life, and probably 
bears some reference to terrestrial corrup- 
tion and decay. Proc;Sor’5 Satov/,p.il97,Maury. 

EARTHENWARE. 

Aardegoed, But. TerragliOi, It. 

Crockeiy, Eng. G1 i nianco u aczjmia, Pol. 

Vaisselle de ierre, Fii. GorscUctsclmuo j)o.ssoda, 

Poterio, „ Bus. 

IrdoTie Waaren, GEii. Loza de barro. Si-*. 

Chenikam, Guz. Hind. Pani, Tam, 

Sfcoviglie, It Kimda, Tel. 

Porcelain, stono-wmre, flint ware, delft, iron- 
stone, Chiu a wai’e, &c. — Faidhher. McCulloch. 

EARTH — GOD. Human sacrilicoK are 
made to this deity, in the Tributary Mclials. 
See Ammun, Chinna Kirnmcdy, India, 
Meriah, Sacrifices. 

EARTH NUT. Arachis hypogca. Ground- 
nut, 

E ART PI OIL is found in groat abundauco 
I in Burmah, where deep pits j»re sunk to 
obtain it. It is found rnoro or less in almost 
every Residency of Java,, oozing into wells 
dug in certain spots in the ground, for it to 
drain into . — Journal of iho Jfulian Arclii-* 
lpelago,Nos. VL — XIT. Jmie — 1853, 
p. 2fi8. See Naphtha, Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES. Eng. 

Myay-gyee, Bukm. | Zalzalah, Hind. Pers. 

Captain Baird Smith, in his Ftemoir on 
Indian Earthquakes, enumerates one hun- 
dred and sixty-two of them between tbe 
years 1800 and 1842. Many of which were 
felt in the Delta of the Ganges and since 
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1842, there liaye been nt least fifty more 
shocks felt in various parts of Southern 
and Eastern Asia, Captain Baird ‘Smith 
likewise refers to a grea-t storm and earth- 
quake that devastated Calcutta in 1737, 
published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
printed in 1738-39, which runs thus : — In 
the night between the 11th and 12th Octo- 
ber 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
at the month of the Ganges which reached 
60 leagues up the river. There was at the 
same time a violent earthquake which threw 
do^vn a great many houses along the river 
side. In Golgotta (Calcutta) alone, a port 
belonging to the English, two liundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and 
magnificent steeple of the English church 
sunk into the ground without breaking. It 
is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, (fee., have been cast away ; of 
nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight 
were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues up 
into land over the fops of high trees : of four 
Dutch ships in the river three were lost with 
their men and cargoes ; 300,000 souls are 
said to have perished. Tlie water rose forty 
feet higher than usual in the Ganges.” The 
steeple of the church was described to have 
been lofcy and magnificent, and as constitut- 
ing the chief ornament of the settlement. 

On the 11th November 1842, occurred 
a severe earthquake of which Calcutta ap- 
peared to be the centre of emanation *, the 
shocks extended 300 miles North, to Dar- 
jeeling in the Himalaya Mountains ; to 
Chittagong or 250 miles on the East j and 
to Monghyr or 2 lO miles on the West ; it was 
also felt on board the “ Aginconrt,” seventy 
miles South of the Floating Light. 

\' The surface of the Soonderbuns has more 
than once sunk below the level of the ocean 
the evidence of subsidence are on tbe whole 
coast from Cape Negrais to Akyab on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The Island 
of Begnain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
other islets and rocks on that part of the 
coast of Arracan, are now undergoing the 
process of upheaval. This fact was brought 
to notice in 1840, by means of tbe nauti- 
cal surveys of the Brig ‘‘ Childers.” The 
coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, is in- 
dented by deep and narrow gulfs similar to 
the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within the 
prolongation of the great volcanic band of 
the Sunda Islands, which extends from Java 
to Sumatra, Barren Island and Noroondam : 
and indeed all tbe islands on the coast of 
Arracan bear evident marks of subterranean 
fire. In the Island of Cheduba 300 miles 
South-East from the Sandheads, in latitude 
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18^ 5F N., longitude 93° 28' East, there 
are two nind volcanoes ■which rise to a 
height of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. This line of upheaval is in the direc- 
tion of N. W. by ]Sr , to S. B. by S. It is one 
hundred geographical miles in ]ength,*aud 
varies in breadth from twenty miles to a 
very narrow strip of islets and rocks. The 
upheaval has been greatest in the middle 
of the line At the Terribles it was 13 
feet ; at different parts of the N. W, reefs 
of Cheduba, 22 feet ; at the North point 
of the Island IG feet; in the middle or the 
"West Coast 13 feet; at the Southend 12 
feet ; and tlm islands south of Cheduba to 
Foul Island 9 to 12 feet. The first symp- 
toms of upheaval were observed about theyear 
1750 or 1760 on tbe occurrence of a great 
earthquake by which the sea was driven over 
the land and the efiPects of which \vere felt 
as far as the city of Ava. An earthquake 
is said to have occurred one hundred years 
earlier, and the inhabitants believe that a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century. 
Ill the island of Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geogra- 
phical miles north or nearer tbe Soonder- 
bnns, a volcanic eruption took place sud- 
denly, east of the station, at 6 p. m. in June 
1852. Again, “on Christmas eve 1855, 
the island was illuminated for miles around 
by a huge column of fire thrown up by the 
volcano, and in April 1857 about 10 a.m. 
the volcano was again in commotion.” We 
learn from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, (volume Llll.j and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, (volume X., pp. 
851-433,; as condensed by Sir Charles Lyell, 
that “ the town of Chittagong in Bengal, was 
violently shaken by an earthquake on the 
2nd April 1762, the earth opening in many 
places, and throwing up water and mud 
of a sulphurous smell. At a place called 
Bardavan a large river was dried up ; and 
at Bar Charra, near the sea, a tract of ground 
sunk down, and 200 people with all their 
cattle were lost. It is said that sixty square 
miles of the Chittagong coast suddenly and 
permanently subsided during this earth- 
quake, that Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug 
Mountains, entirely disaj)peared, and another 
sunk so low, that its summit only remained 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as 
having been variously rent asunder, leaving 
open chasms for thirty to sixty feet in width. 
Towns which subsided several cubits were 
overflowed with water ; among others Deep 
Gong, which was submerged to the depth of 
seven cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Canha hills. The 
shock was also felt at Calcutta. While the 
Chittagong coast was sinking, a correspond- 
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ing rise of the ground took place at the 
Island of Ramree^Reguam, and at Cliednba/’ 
— {Johnston's Physical Atlas.) 

An earthquake of the 24th August 1 858, 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta and Madras 
ontllatday. Prome in Barmah^ barely fifty 
miles east of the active volcanoes at Baniree 
and Cheduba, suffered considerably, many 
pagodas were shaken down and houses des- 
troyed, and a correspondent writing, 24th 
August 3 858, from Kyouk Phyoo, gave the 
following description of it. We had, he says, 
rain all yesterday, and to-day in all the pluvio- 
meters showed 7-3 inches. There was a 
nasty Arracau atmosphere pervading the 
whole of the Island. The EL. C. S. V. “Pro- 
serpine” had just undergone some repairs, 
and had started early in the morning for 
Akyab, but she had not made much way 
when certain indications in the barometer 
induced the Commander, Captain Eales, to 
return and anchor again opposite the wharf. 
Between 4 and 5 p. m., a slight shaking of 
the floor was first perceptible, suddenly fol- 
lowed by a rumbling noise and a vibratory 
luotion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that the stoutest heart 
was obliged to fly out of his house. This 
state of the upheaving vibratory action of 
the earth from E. to W. lasted for about 2| 
dilutes, and then suddenly ceased, but 
in that shoi't time, though no lives were lost, 
the School House, the Circuit bungalow, the 
Cutoberry were senously damaged. The 
jail lost its upper part of solid masonry, and 
several pagodas were said have been upset 
and toppled down hill. The earth opened in 
various places, and a peculiar bluish soft 
sandy matter devoid of any smell exuded 
from them, and finally the horrible scene 
closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
Such a fearful convulsion of the earth had 
not been witnessed in Arracan by the 
oldest inhabitant. The barometer was 
29*82. “The Proserpine” was lying in 11 fa- 
thoms of water at the time of the shock, and 
the sensation felt by those on board was 
much like that experienced when running on 
a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in 
every part of her. 

Prom the sonth-easternpoint of Java in south 
lat. 9® and east long. 114® to Ohittagonff a 
distance of 3,000 miles, are twenty-seven 
known active volcanoes and twenty-nine 
extmct ones. Volcanic fire has frequently 
broken out from the bosom of the ocean od- 
posite Cheduba Island in lat. 19o K, and a 
lew miles south of Pondicherry in 1767 A D 
a sub-n^rine eruption also took place. The 
volcano fire near Cheduba, as was described 
eyte-witness, in 1846, rose into the 
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air as a brilliant column of fire illuminating 
the sea for miles. Across the Delta near the 
Rajmahal hills are several outpourings of 
lava which have taken place at difierent 
epochs, and numerous thermal springs close 
to these hills still proclaim the existence of 
lingeringand smouldering, but deeply seated 
subterranean fires. 

The Lake of Loonav, about two miles in 
circumference, is a body of water low down 
in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
further west the site of the Aden can- 
tonment is also the crater of an extmct vol- 
cano. On the east, twenty miles north of 
Chittagong, is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the 
gaseous exhalations on the surface of w^hich 
may be inflamed by the application of fire. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Yigne tells us {Pars. Narrat 212) there are 
usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by an 
earthquake. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an earth- 
quake were felt at Lahore, Rawal Pin dee, 
Attock, and Wuzeerabad. The shock of an 
earthquake was felfc at Peshawar, on the ] 6th 
September, 18— ? about 7 a.m. The vibrations 
were barely sensible, but the concomitant 
rumbling noise was well defined. On the 
afternoon of the same day, the valley was 
visited by a dust storm, followed by drizzling 
rain, which continued throughout the night 
On the 1 /th September the sky was densely 
overcast, and thunder was audible from the 
direction of the Sufaid Koh ; no rain fell. 

In January 18 — ? there occurred a great 
earthquake, at Chittagong on the eastern 
coast of Bengal, and also at the Kangra 
Valley to the North of the Punjab, amid 
the N. W. Himalaya. The same earthquake 
occurred south at Sholapore, at Bombay 
^ Mahableshwai’ and other places on the 
W^tern Ghats and in the Madras Presidency 
at Ramandroog near Bellary, There was a 
great earthquake some four or five years 
back which was felt all over Bengal and 

j Dacca 

and Suchar in Cachar have been moved : as 
also Assam, on the 14th December, a day 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. The 
appears, as was considered 
probaWe, to have begun at the very Hima- 
laya. Dew-angiri was also moved, an instance 
01 one ot the most extended volcanic actions 
01 which we have a record. 

occurred at Bombay on 
the Sa December 1857. Mount Aboo is 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquakes. 

“ 1859, there occurred 
s ocks in Tripati and Ohendragari. 
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One shock was felt at 5 p. m., on the 2nd 
February 18 — ? and lasted for the space of 
a minute, taking its course from east to 
west. The noise resembled that occasioned 
by a railway train going at full speed. 
The tahsildar of Cheudragiri reported that 
the sound was audible for the space of one 
minute, during which lime the ground trem- 
bled and the shock was distinctly felt. On 
making enquiries he learned that the shock 
took its course from the foot of the Tiru- 
malay Konda, a hill seven miles north of 
the Chendragari kusbah, and travelling 
southward terminated at Thorno Kumbala, a 
village seven miles south of Chendragari. 
The shock was felt west as far as Pakala, 
some 16 miles ofP, and on the north-west as 
far as Bimavaram, 10 miles distant. The 
shock appears to have been very partial, as 
nothing of the kind was noticed in the Palar 
talooks. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Tri- 
chinopoly on Friday morning of 18 — about 
a quai’ter before four. The shock lasted nine 
or ten seconds, passed on from west to east, 
and the extraordinary jarring and rumbling 
sound caused by it died away in the distance 
like thunder, not a cloud was visible in the 
heavens, which were beautifally clear. 

One was felt on the 26th July 1854, all 
over lower Bengal. 

On the 10th January 1869, a severe earth- 
quake occuiTed in Assam, Cachar, and Muni- 
pore: at Silchar, the ground rose about 20 feet 
in a long wave, and the river rushed back- 
ward for an hour. The earth opened in many 
places and volumes of blue sand and water 
were thrown up, and a similar splitting of the 
earth occuri’ed at Munipore. It extended a 
long distance into upper Burmah. It was 
very severe in the hills to the H. E. of 
Munipore. Even in the hills, the ground 
opened extensively and water rushed out 
with mud, people fell into the fissures and were 
injured. In the district of Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, earthquakes, have been 
felt every few years, some shocks having 
been pretty severe. Seta Khoond is perhaps 
the centre of volcanic action in the Chitta- 
gong district. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
volcanic base, circular in form, or nearly so 
commencing from the West Coast of Burmah 
and passing through the great islands of Su- 
matra, J ava, Celebes and Luzon. In the last 
island belonging to the Philippine group, 
there are some notoriously active volcanoes. 
Celebes consists almost entirely of volcanic 
soil. Between this island and Java there is a 
volcano on an islet called, if we recollect 
rightly, Tumboro— the most powerful and 
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active of all. At the early part of the 19th 
century its activity was so great tha.t whole 
towns and villages were destroyed, an entme 
coast line was essentially altered in character ; 
bays were raised up into dry land and dry 
land covered by the sea, the entire island was 
overspread with death and devastation, so 
that ships out at sea saw it covered with 
gloom through which lurid fires ever and 
anon burst forth 5 ashes and particles shot out 
were said to have been found at a distance of 
a thousand miles, and there was a severe 
earthquake which extended mnch further 
still. 

The volcanic chain goes round the enter 
circle of the Eastern Archipelago and the 
volcanic action consequently affects the 
whole group — working along the western 
end of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, i. e., on 
the Arracan and Chittagong coast, up to the 
Himalaya a thousand miles away in the 
Kangra, Koolloo and Lahoul districts the 
Jwala JVTookhi fires of Kangra, the Maui 
Karn boiling springs of Koolloo, are but so 
many indications of the pent fires which lie 
beneath. The Bara Lacha Pass and other 
parts near it in Lahoul have been referred 
entirely to volcanic action. 

The island of Simo, one of the Batu group, 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, had an earth- 
quake and sea-wave on the 9th March 18 — ? 
Before the occurrence the island had 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this day 
96 houses were destroyed, and 675 of the 
inhabitants, besides 103 temporary residents, 
lost their lives. An earthquake was felt at 
the fall of the evening, shortly before the in- 
undation. All the inhabitants then assembled 
on the open space in the middle of the 
ca-mpong, but a moment afterwards they 
tried to make their escape from thence, as 
they dreaded the fall of the houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
hack, however, by a rush of water which ap- 
proached from the back of the campong. 
Running back from this they were over- 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which,' 
out of 282 persons, swept ofi* 206. Two 
waves met each other at this point and 
wrought a frightful destruction. Large 
masses of rock were carried from the sea for 
100 to 200 paces inland. A colossal old 
jawijawi tree, which formerly stood on the 
bay, lay with its roots and branches broken 
and twisted about two hundred places from 
the shore. The water retired with so much 
force that much must have been swept into the 
sea. Soon after the earthquake very heavy 
reports were heard, like distant cannon shots, 
on which was observed approaching at a 
great distance from the sea a wave of the 
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height of a full grown cocoanat tree, and 
which dashed with furious force on the island; 
some saved themselves bj an immediate 
flight, tlie rest were overtaken by the water 
and swept away, except such as were caught 
by the jungle, or possessed presence of mind 
and strength enough to hold on to trees. 
Three such waves succeeded each other. 

Earthquakes have been of frequent occnr- 
reuce in the Philippines. In 1645, for two 
months, there was a succession of fearful 
earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain was 
overturned and a whole town engulphed at 
its foot. Torrents of water and irmd burst 
forth in many places. All the public build- 
ings in the capital were deshmyed, six hun- 
dred persons were buried in Mauilla, beneath 
the ruins of their houses, and 3,000 altogether 
are said to have lost their lives. 

An earthquake of 1796, in the Pliilippines 
was sadly calamitous. 

Again on the 3rd June 1863, at half past 
seven in the evening, a circumambient flame 
was seen to rise from the earth and gird 
the city of Manilla 'the “ Beauteous Flower 
of the East,’’ as she is finely and poetically 
designated by her possessors), and at the 
same time a most terrific quaking of the 
earth took place. It lasted scarcely a minute, 
but in that short space nearly the whole of 
fair Manilla was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
upwards of a thousand persons killed, and 
many thousands wounded. Scarcely an edi- 
fice escaped without dead or wounded. The 
pidests, their choristers and sacristans and 
the Christians who were hearing the ves- 
pers of Corpus Christi,were nearly all buried 
and suffocated, under the ruins of the cathe- 
dral and other churches. The only church 
that wholly escaped was San Augustin, the 
same that withstood the treraendons shock 
of 1645. The Palace and nearly all the 
public and private, as well as commercial 
edifices, have either been thrown down or 
shaken from their foundations. Before the 
earthquake took place, sulphurous odours 
were perceived, rumbling like the firing of 
ordnance, and then like the approach of an 
immense locomotive and train ! The flame 
that surrounded the city was seen from the 
bay to ascend towards the sky *, and another, 
a triple-snaked one, came from the land over 
the water to the shipping, and threw them up 
at least two or three feet ; while on shore the 
earth everywhere sunk at least two feet. 

A severe earthquake was experienced in 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in 
Java, on the 16th of November 1847. In the 
Courant of the 27th October 1 847, it was 
mentioned that a shower of ashes had fallen 
at Bmtenzorg on the night of the 1 7th, which 
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came from the Guntur mountain, in the dis- 
trict of Limbangan, residency of Preangar. 
On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o’clock 
p. M., earthquake shocks, following each 
other in quick succession, were felt at Tijund- 
jnr, the first of which was very strong, and 
lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
ashes began to fall the same night, and on 
the following morning had already clothed 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
lasted the whole day, and made it very incon- 
venientto be in the open air. The eyes of 
travellers suffered. The earthquakes had 
not wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 
29th October. The mountain had, how- 
ever, fortunately, begun to be at rest, and 
no damage had been caused by the eruption. 
The shower of ashes had reached as far as 
the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a 
distance of more than 80 miles to the west- 
ward of the place of the eruption. 

The island of Gnnong Api, orFire mountain, 
is wholly a volcano, and has caused repeated 
desolation around it. 

Earthquakes^ are frequent in the Moluccas 
and indeed, in all the islands between Suma- 
tra and 125 ® of B. Longitude. 

On the 21st December 1846 three shocks 
of an earthquake were felt in Ternate, the 
first two of which were very heavy and 
accompanied by a thundering noise. The 
obscure light prevented any other pheno- 
mena of this eruption being noticed save 
the noise with winch it was attended and the 
column of ashes which it ejected above the 
clouds. The lava stream flowed to the north 
of the mountain without causing any damage. 
Other two earthquake shocks were subse- 
quently experienced at Ternate, and on tlie 
bth of April 1847 about half past 8 o’clock a 
severe earthquake took place which was felt 
in a direction from north to south and lasted 
some seconds without, however, occasioning 
any injury to buildings. 

In the month of March 1847, a sinking of 
the mountain Nimbenok (which is three 
days’ distance from Kupang) took place, in 
consequence of which many houses with 
their contents were destroyed by the great 
stones that rolled down. 

F. Lewis de Eroes in a letter, dated at Si- 
monofeki in the Province Nacatta, October 
I5tb, 1856, relates that in 1586 Japan was 
shook by such dreadful earthquakes, that the 
like was never known before. From the 
province Sacaja as far as Miaco, the earth 
trembled for forty days successively. In the 
town of Sacaja sixty houses were thrown 
down. At Nagasama, a small town of about 
a thousand houses in the kingdom Oomi, the 
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earoh gaped and swallowed np one half oF 
that place, the other half was destroyed by a 
tire. Another place in the province Faoata, 
much frequented by merchants^ and likewise 
called Nagasamaby the natives, after it had 
been violently shook for some days, was at last 
swallowed np by the sea, the water rising so 
high, that they overflowed the coasts, washed 
away the houses and whatever they met with, 
drowned the inhabitants, and leffe no footstep 
of that once rich and populous town, but the 
place on which the castle stood, and even 
that under water. A strong castle in the 
kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a high 
hill, after several violent shocks sunk down 
and disappeared of a sudden, the earth gap- 
ing, so that not the least footstep remained, a 
lake quickly Ailing the place, where the foun- 
dations of the castle had been. Another ac- 
cident of this kind happened in the province 
Ikeja. Many more gaps and openings were 
observed np and down the empire, some of 
which were so wide and deep, the guns being 
fired into them, the balls could not be heard 
to reach the other end, and such a stench 
and smoke issued out of them, that people i 
would not venture to travel that way. Qua- 
bacundono (who was afterwards called Tai- 
cofama) resided at Sacomat, in the castle 
Achec, when these earthquakes begun, but 
they growing too thick and violent he retir- 
ed hastily to Ofacca. His palaces were 
strongly shook, but not thrown down. 

On the 2Srd of December 1854, at 9-45 
A. M., the first shocks of an earthquake were 
felt on board the Russian frigate “ Diana,” 
as she lay at anchor in the harbour of Simo- 
da, not far from Jeddo, in Japan. In fifteen 
minutes afterwards (10 o’clock,) a large 
wave was observed rolling into the harbour, 
and the water to be rapidly rising in the 
beach. The town as seen from the frigate, ap- 
peared to be sinking. This wave was follow- 
ed by another, and when the two receded 
which was at 10 h. 15 m. there was not a 
house, save an unfinished temple, left stand- 
ing in the village. These waves continued 
to come and go until 2-30 P; m., during which 
time the frigate was thrown on her beam 
ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
long was torn off, holes were knocked in her 
by striking on the bottom, and sbe was reduc- 
ed to a wreck. In the course of five minutes 
the waters in the harbour fell,, it is said,- from 
23 to 3 feet, and the anchors of the ship 
were laid bare. There was a great loss of 
life ; many houses were washed into the sea, 
and many junks carried up — one two miles 
inland — and dashed to pieces on the shore. 
The day was beautifully fine, and no warn- 
ing was given of the approaching convulsion j 
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the barometer standing at 29*87 in, thermo- 
meter 58 ; the sea perfectly smooth when its 
surface was broken by the first wave. It 
was calm in the morning, and the wind con* 
tinned light all day. 

In a few hours afterwards, at San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, the tide-gauges 
showed that several well marked and 
extraordinary Tvaves had arrived off the 
coast of California. The origin of these waves, 
and those which destroyed the town of 
Simoda, in Japan, and wrecked “ the Diana,” 
was doubtless the same. But their birth- 
place is not known to be near the coast of 
Japan, we may, with the tide-guage observa- 
tions in California and Mr. Airy’s formulse, 
calculate tbe average depth of the sea along 
the path of the wave from Simoda both to 
San Francisco and San Diego. — Maury^s 
Physical Geogra^h/^ p. 5. History of Jayan^ 
Voh I p, 104. Galcidta Review, Rangoon 
Times: Overland China Mail ; Journal Indian 
Archipelago, Joiirn, of the Indi, Archipelago, 
December, \^b7,page 361. The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Supplement to No, 5, p, 
361. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No, III, y). 1 68. Bihnore's Travels / Wallace, 
Malay Aichipelago, 

EAST. The East, the Morgen land of the 
Germans, has been the theme of innumera- 
ble writers^ on its people and on their cus- 
toms. Burderiu his Oriental Customs, Ward 
in his Hindoos, Hardy in his Eastern Monarch- 
ism, and Roberts in his Oriental Illustra- 
tions of the Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, his 
God in History and the Holy Books of the 
Scriptures have given to the western nations 
a vast amount of information and it may, 
here, be briefly mentioned that the races oc- 
cupying the South and East of Asia, are of 
Tartar and Mongol origin, Semitic, Arian and 
African, all various, in personal appearance, 
habits and customs. 

The dimensions of an eastern city do not 
bear the same proportion to its population, 
as those of a European town. A place as 
extensive as London, or Paris, might not 
contain oiie- third of the number of inhabi- 
tants of either. The custom, prevalent from 
the earliest period in the East, of secluding 
women in apartments removed from those of 
the men, renders a separate house for each 
familj almost indispensable. 

The Siiemite, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
ready conception, a repugnance to any res- 
traint that may affect the liberty of his person or 
of his intellect. He conceives naturally beau- 
tiful forms, whether they be embodied ia 
his words or in his works ; his poetry is dis- 
tinguished by them, and they are shown 
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tsvsn in th.© sliSips of liis domsstio uij6iisils. 
This race possesses, in the highest degree, 
what we call imagination. The best character 
of theEedoninsaysB’arton (Tilfjrimag&,;p. 44) 
is a gentleness and generosity. The Shemite 
says Layard shows a ready eloquence ; his 
words are glowing and apposite ; his descrip- 
tions tine, yet brilliant ; his similes just, yet 
most fancilul. These high qualities seem to 
'be innate in him. 

The three great monotheistic systems which 
have divided the civilized world, came forth 
from nations of Shemite origin, among whom 
arose the priests or prophets of all those na- 
tions who hold the unity of God. In the 
South and East of Asia, are representatives 
of those three great religions, Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Maliomedans, as, also, a people, 
the Parsi, following the dre-worship which 
seems to have been a corruption of the doc- 
trines taught by Zoroaster. The Buddhists, 
likewise, in Ceylon, in the Trans- Gangetic 
countries and in those north of the great 
Himalaya, are vexy numeroas, and follow 
several philosophies. The Arian race who 
pnrsne a worship of nature, of spirits, 
of demons, and have adopted physiological 
doctrines as revelations, are worshipping 
deified mortals and heroes, and are believing 
in many incarnations of Siva and of Vishnn. 
They are spread all over India, and have im*- 
parted to its prior occupants a considerable 
acquaintance with their religious books. 
These prior peoples constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitants of British India, and have 
merely added on to their own nature and 
>spirit and devil worship some of the legends 
and philosophical views of the Aidan hindoo, 
and amongst the professors of hindooism 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, 
or Yishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or 
their incarnations, or a mere Vikrahamu 
or idol of stone or wood or brass, with or 
without a form. A body of religionists, the 
vSikh, considerable from their activity and 
their late political power, converts from the 
Jit or Gete races in the Panjab, have 
adopted doctrines partly obtained from the 
monotheistic mahomedans, and partly from 
the Arian hindu, but, though their faith is 
only about 200 years in existence, they, too, 
have broken up into several sects. The 
great mass of the Indian people are of non- 
Arian ongin, and follow religious rites and 
customs, the origin of which is quite un- 
known. The Mongolian, whether Scythian 
Turk, or Tartar, is without imagination or 
strong reasoning powers, hut is intrepid in 
danger, steady in purpose, overcoming all 
opposition, despising his fellows, a great 
conqneror,. Such has been his character as 
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long as history has recorded his name : he 
appears to have been made to command and 
to oppress. We find him in the infancy of 
the human race, as well as at later periods, 
descending from his far distant mountains, 
emerging from the great desei'ts in Central 
Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, 
the most mighty, and the most civilized of 
nations. He exercises power as his peculiar 
privilege and right. Layard^ Nineveh^ Vul, 
II. p. 230 to 244. Burton's 'pilgrimage io 
Meccali, Vol, III., p. 44. See Bedouin, Ai-ab, 
China, Hindoo, India, Jat. Mahomedan, 
sparse©. 

EASTEHH ABOHIPBLAGO extends over 
a space of more than 000 miles, and consists 
of an immense lahyiunth of islands, among 
which are at least twenty countries of con- 
siderable size, and one which nearly equals 
Europe in extent. The cluster of islands and 
islets, scattered inirregular profusion over the 
Southern Ocean, commencingatthe southern 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal, foi’ming this 
wonderful Archipelago, stretches eastward 
far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
longitude, while in breadth it extends through 
31 degrees of latitude. It comprises islands, 
and groups of islands, inhabited by races 
differing widely in character. It is not ex- 
posed to the extremes of heat. The air is 
cooled by constant currents ; and the mon- 
soons, regularly recui% blowing over the 
ocean and over forests and swamps which 
remain in a state of piimitive nature. Abun- 
dant rains fertilize the soils, and produce a 
magnificence of vegetation which no country 
but Brazil can rival. The great importance 
of that vast tract, has drawn the attention to 
it of many European winters, hut Mr. George 
Windsor Earl, and Mr. Logan, in the Jour- 
nal of the Eastern Archipelago, were the 
most constant in their efforts to describe it. 
Mr. Logan proposed to designate it Asionesia 
but, the Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipe- 
lago, Malajanesia are other names at times 
applied to it. It has been, and still to 
some extent continues, the theatre of pro- 
digious volcanic action, to which it owes 
much of its unequalled beauty and fer- 
tility ; for ashes and scoria, if they blast 
and destroy for a dime the luxuriant tro- 
pical flora, are afterwards the basis^ and 
become the cause, of a most exuberant vege- 
tation. In Java thei’C are foi’fcy-six volcanic 
peaks, twenty of which still occasionally 
emit vapour and flame. A great part of the 
Archipelago, indeed, forms part of a vast vol- 
canic area extending into the very centre of 
Asia. These eruptive forces must have ope- 
rated in remote ages with inconceivable vio- 
lencOj and even in modem times, the great 
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miption of Tomboi'o, in the Island of Sum- 
bawa, about tiOO miles from the eastern ex- 
tremity of Java, is a notable example. This 
volcano had been for some time in a state of 
smouldering activity, bnt in April 1815, it 
burst forth with tremendous violence and did 
not cease to eject lava until July. The sound 
of the incessant explosions v/as heard in 
Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles, 
in a direct line ; and at Ternate, in the op- 
posite direction, at a distance of 720 miles. 
Out of a population of 12,000 in the province 
of Tomboro, only twenty-six individuals sur- 
vived. On the side of Java-, the ashes were 
carried to a distance of 300 miles, and 217 i 
towards Celebes ; and the fioating cinders to 
the westward of Sumatra formed a mass two 
feet thick, and several miles in extent, through 
which ships with difficulty forced their way. 
The finest particles were transported to the 
Islands of Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles 
east from the site of the volcano *, and the 
a.i'ea over which the volcanic effects extend- 
ed was 1000 English miles in circumference, 
including the whole of the Molucca Islands, 
Java, and a considerable portion of Celebes, 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

The limits of the volcanic band which 
crosses the Archipelago are distinctly defined 
by the active volcanoes with which it is stud- 
ded, There is a great volcanic stream in 
the neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from 
whioh.it can be traced in a south-west direc- 
tion through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and 
Loo Choo, skirting the Coast of Asia, to 
Eormosa, where it meets another coming 
from the south and southwest through the 
Philippines and Mindanao to the Moluccas, 
embracing the eastern extreme of Celebes 
a,nd the western Peninsula of Hew Guinea, 
and then another cuiwed from the westward 
along the Trans- Javan chain to the Straits 
of Suuda, where it meets one from ‘a north- 
westerly direction through Sumatra and 
the Andamans to Cheduba island, in the 
northern part of the Bay of Bengal. From 
the western extreme of Hew Guinea, how- 
ever, along the north coast of that island 
to Hew Britain, although its volcanic charac- 
ter has been decided by recent French naviga- 
tors, there remains a tract including thirteen 
degrees of longitude in which no active vol- 
cano has been seen. Indeed it is by no 
means impi’obable that the band which takes 
a southerly direction from Japan through 
Fatzima, the Bonin and Mariana IslandvS, may 
prove to be continued to new Ireland ; in 
which case the chain of active volcanoes 
which extends through the Solomon Islands 
and the Hew Hebrides to Hew Zealand, and 
perhapsj further to the south, may indicate 
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the course of an independent stream. One 
writer, indeed connects the Sumatran line 
of volcanic action with that running to Hew 
Zealand. He says, the lines of volcanic ac- 
tion to which these islands have been sub- 
jected can be traced with tolerable distinct- 
ness. That one of these extends along the W, 
coast of Sumatra and the S. coast of Java ; 
whence it is continued by a chain of islands, 
separatedby narrow but deep channels, to Hew 
Guinea, and can be traced through that island 
to the Louisade ALrchipelago, and is proba* 
bly continued by Hew Caledonia and Horfoik 
I Island to Hew Zealand, thus forminga curved 
lineresemblingthe letter S. The other line, he 
says, commences in Kamtschatka and extends, 
through the Kurile Islands, Japan and Loo- 
choo, to the Philippines, where it separates 
into two branches, one traversing Palawan 
and the H. W. part of Borneo, where it ter- 
minates near the limits of the Great Asiatic 
Bank, and the other continuing in a souther- 
ly direction until it comes in contact with 
the Sumatran line. It is near this point of 
contact that the volcanic action has been 
strongest, throwing the islands into fantas- 
tic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo far- 
nish striking examples. These islands all 
rise abruptly from an unfathomable sea, a 
circumstance unfavourable to their produc- 
tiveness, since a large portion of the rich 
soil created by the decomposition of the vol- 
canic rock is washed away into the ocean. 
Java, however, is in a great measure exempt 
from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Asiatic Bank extending to its northern 
coast, which prevents the soil from being 
lost, and it is deposited in vast plains 
lying between the mountain range and the 
sea. These plains are so surpassingly rich 
that they not only yield a sufficiency of grain 
for the consumption of a large portion of the 
population of the Archipela.go, but at the 
same time afford such abundance of sugar 
and other tropical produce as to furnish 
cargoes for many thousand tons of shipping. 
The east end of Java is dry and arid. 

With such violent subterranean forces in 
operation, even at the present day, it is easy to 
apprehend how numerous must have been 
the uprisings and subsidings of the solid 
matter of the earth in this region during 
bye-gone ages. According to the views 
which have been adopted from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s prolonged investigations, it is pro- 
bable that these changes have resulted 
from a series of great uppourings from the 
interior during bye-gone ages, indentical 
with those still in operation, though perhaps 
all in the lines which we observe in the 
direction of the existing mountain ranges. 

11 
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One of these, the Eastern Asiatic range of 
mountains, is prolonged through Arakan, 
halts at point Negrais, to I’eappear through 
the Andamans and Nicobars *, and, after ex- 
tending along the S. W, coast of S.imatra, 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another 
mountain range runs along the Malay 
Peninsula, is lost for a time, hut appears 
again in the high peak of Lingin, and 
terminates in Banca and Billiton, and a 
branch from this separates at Pulo Timoan, 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
and ends at Carimata, in the strait be- 
tween Billiton and Borneo. Two ranges 
traverse Cambodia and Cocbin-China in the 
same direction, and the?e will be found to 
extend to, and, perhaps, to traverse, Borneo. 
Between the Cambodian range and the 
mountains at Sarawak, on the north-west 
extremity of Borneo, the Natunaa islands 
and Pulo Condor form the connecting link; 
and as the Sarawak hills run to the south 
east, the range is probably continued, either 
by a connected line, or by isolated mountains, 
until it terminates in the Gunung Ratos, 
near C^pe Selatau. More recent data shew 
that this range, after traversing the western 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south 
coast, a little to the eastward of Kotaidngin. 
The G-unung Ratos would therefore appear 
to have been formerly connected with the 
primary range which shows at Bintulu, on 
the northwest coast of Borneo, and which 
may be a continuation of one of the Indo- 
Chinese ranges. The Anam or Cochin- 
Chinese Range is that which can be traced 
most distinctly across the Archipelago to 
Australia at the present day. There seems 
no doubt that the multitude of islands which 
are now to he seen are merely plutonic 
masses upraised by subsequent volcanic ac- 
tion : or are the tops of great volcanic out- 
bursts which have appeared above the ocean. 
But if the disruptive forces in these regions 
have been formerly predominant, the creative 
and constructive power is now the most 
active.^ The aoophyte is adding silently but 
unceasingly to the number of these island- 
groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emerging 
from the waters ,* seeds, deposited by birds° 
or wafted by winds, quickly vegetate ; ver- 
dure spreads over the waste ; and palm trees 
rise in tufted groves, as if by enchantment, 
from the ocean. The hidden hut ever active 
energy of the coral-insect makes the navi- 
gation of this Archipelago exoeeding’ly difU- 
cuit, for charts and soundings do not long 
form safe guides where an unseen power is 
always at work, reducing the depth of seas, 
converting water into dry land-— 
{Quarierly No. 222 p. 486.) 
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The remark that has been made with re- 
gard to the ranges in the south-eastern part 
of Asia is equally applicable to Australia, 
since one of the most marked features in 
the geography of that continent is the uni- 
formly that exists in the direction followed 
by all the continuous mountain ranges that 
have yet been discovered. The contrast 
which the volcanic islands of the Archi- 
pelago afford when compared with the conti- 
nent of Australia is very strikingly present- 
ed to the view of a voyager from Port Es- 
sington, crossing for the first time the sea 
that separates the continents of Asia and 
Australia. Even before he has lost sound- 
ings on the great bank which extends from 
the northern shores of the latter continent, 
the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before 
him. As he nears the land the colour of 
the water suddenly changes from green to 
deep blue ; he has now passed the steep 
edge of the bank, and is floating on the un- 
fathomable seas which bounds the volcanic 
Islands of the Archipelago. On closer ex- 
amination he finds that the land of Timor 
rises abruptly from the depths of the ocean, 
so much so, that from many of the preci- 
pices which overhang the sea, a line of great 
length will not reach the bottom, while the 
very few spots on which anchorage is to be 
found are so close to the shore as to be avail- 
able only when the wind blows from the 
land. And to complete the contrast, iP the 
weather is clear we perceive that one of the 
mountains near the east end of Timor is an 
active volcano. The chain of Islands which 
extends from Java to Timor is of the same 
character ; lofty volcanic peaks, some in a 
state of activity ; while the islands are sepa- 
rated from each other by narrow channels 
of unfathomable depth, through which the 
cuiTent from the Pacific, caused by the pre- 
valence of easterly winds, rushes with great 
force ; but on passing these the voyager 
again perceives a change in the colour of the 
sea from deep blue to green, and, on sound- 
ing, he finds a bottom of sbifi* clayey mud, 
resembling exactly that of the bank which 
fronts the northern coasts of Australia, he is 
now on the great bank which extends from 
the south-eastern extremity of Asia far into 
the seas of the Indian Archipelago. The 
Islands now lose their volcanic character, 
and on arriving at Singapore, near the extre- 
mity of the Malay Peninsula, the general 
resemblance of the country to that in the 
neighbourhood of Port Essington is suffici- 
ent to strike the most cai-eless observer. 
The land low and undulating ; the shore with 
red cliffs alternating with sandy beaches ; 
even the rocks of the red iron-stone, 
o 
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known to Indian geologists by the name of 
laterite, are perfectly in character with the 
country of the Cobnrg peninsula, and even 
on closer examination little diiference can 
be discovered except in the vegetation. 

Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession. 
(Moniteur desindes) Sumatra, Babi, Nias, 
ilintao, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the Eng- 
anos, Java, Madura, Baweean, the Kangeang, 
Banka, Biliton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, 
Anambas, and Tamhetan, the kingdom of 
Sambas in Borneo, with the great Pontianak 
aiid Banjarmassim residencies, and the Kari- 
mata isles — Celebes, Snmbawa, Bouton, Sa- 
leyer, Amboyna, Ceram, Burn, Siam, Sangu*, 
Talant, the Xulla and Bangaai groups, Hal- 
mahera, Obie, Batcbian, Ternate, Tidor, Wai- 
gin, Battanta, Salawatte, My sole, the Ban- 
das, the Ki, Arm, and Tenimber, a part of 
Timor — Rotti, Savu, Sumba, Etide, Adenara, 
Salop, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, and 
Lombok — with the western part of New Gui- 
nea — all these are claimed by the Nether- 
lands, and if her political supremacy were not 
in many of them a simple fiction, they would 
truly form a magnificent colonial empire. 
The political geography of the further East, 
however, is not yet accurately mapped 
out 5 nor, indeed is thei-egion in any respect 
perfectly known. The recent magnetic sur- 
vey has added much to science ; but still more 
remains to be determined (Elhofs Magne- 
tic Survey^ Phil Traris^ 1851 OXLI. 287.) 

The Archipelago contains thi*ee islands, 
New Guinea, Borneo and Sumatra, of the first 
class, inferior in size only to Australia*, Java 
takes a second place : three are of third size 
Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao, each as large 
as the most considerable of the West India 
group; and of a fourth size at least six teen, viz 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Ohaiidana, Flores, 
or Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo 
Palawan, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, 
Leyte, and Zebu — most of them with spaci- 
ous alluvial tracts, navigable rivers, and 
many natural riches. The groups and chains 
in which they are distributed are dispersed 
over narrow seas with the greater islands in- 
tervening. Innumerable channels and pas- 
sages, therefore, open in every direction to 
the mariner, — tortuous, intricate, full ofrocks, 
reefs, and shoals, which render them in some 
parts difficult of navigation. {Groot, 
Monitenr^ i. 53.) They are made less dan- 
gerous, however, by the prevailing serenity 
of the waters, the regularity of the currents, 
and the steadiness of the winds, though tre- 
mendous storms, called typhoons, occa- 
sionally visit the Straits of Malacca. 
iBemcasiU^Voyage^^.^'J^ But over the China 
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Sea, they are rare, and the islands of the 
interior region may be said to lie amid per- 
petual calms. The groups known as the is- 
lands of the Arafura sea, consist of the Te- 
nimber, the Ki and the Arru archipelagos, with 
others of inferior significance. They are 
scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
vary in size from seventy miles in length to 
mere tufts of verdure floating on the sea, 
like baskets of grass and flowers, crowned by 
tall clumps of palm, and dispersing through 
the atmosphere a fragrance like that of the 
cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. JolinB 

Ind. Arcliip. FoLII, 2 :?. 87.) Beyond the Archi- 
pelago, the islands of the Pacific Ocean are peo- 
pled by two races, differing widely in physical 
and mental qualities, one race called Papua 
or Melanesian has a very dark, almost black 
complexion, are of ungainly make with “ low 
grade of mental faculties, savage, and for tho 
most part incapable of civilization.” They 
occupy the south-western islands, New Gui- 
nea, New Ireland, Louisade, Solomon Islands, 
Nitendy, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
with the Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji 
Islands. These tribes most nearly resemble 
the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania- 

The second race is nsually designated the 
Malay Polynesian or Brown race. Their 
colour i.s of all the various shades of brown, 
they are well made, capable of a higher civili- 
zation and are fond of a sea faring life. They 
nearest resemble the Malay tribes of the Ar- 
chipelago who dwell in Malacca, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Sunda, Molucca 
and Philippine islands. They are distributed 
through the islands from the Pelew group 
on the west as far as Easter island in the 
east, the Sandwich islands and New Zealand 
on the south being the largest of their 
territories. 

Over the whole vast field under examina- 
tion there are but two wide-spread languages 
that can be said to have dialects — the Malay 
and the Polynesian, the latter being essen- 
tially the same tongue in New Zealand, the 
Friendly, the Society, the Navigators and 
the Sandwich Islands, but in no others. 
{Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ p, 178.) 

Ethnologists, however, have arranged this 
race into two subdivisions, the Mikronesian 
and Polynesian proper. The Mikronesian is 
of somewhat darker complexion and comprise 
the western portion of the above range of 
islands, from the Kingsmill group to the 
Pelew islands, — These more resemble the 
Malay race than the Polynesian. The Polyne- 
sians, comprise the eastern half from the 
Samoa and Tonga islands as far as Easter 
island, together with theSandwichislands and 
New Zealand. They are so far apart as to- be 
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regarded a separate family. Dana observes 
that a line drawn from the P elew islands to 
the east of the Philippines, past Salomon 
and Samoa islands, to the north of Society 
Islands on to Pitcairn island, is a boundary 
line between the low islands or atolls of 
the north, and the high islands of the south. 
The area between that line and the Sandwich 
islands, is 2000 sea miles wide and 6000 
miles long, is studded with 200 low coral 
islands, and is one vast area of depression. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
Archipelago is Australia, bat its fauna differs 
in its types from those of all other parts of 
the world, in it, only, are marsupial kan- 
garoos, opossums, wombats and the duck 
hilled platypus. It has no woodpeckers nor 
pheasants, but it has the mound-making brush 
turkey, the honey sucker, the cockatoo, and 
the brush tongued lori, which are found no- 
where else in the globe, 

Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, 
the Moluccas and Kew Guinea possess almost 
similar climates, but there are great dif- 
ferences in their animal productions. In 
Bali are the harbet, fruit- thrush and wood- 
pecker, In Lombok, the cockatoo, honey- 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Bor- 
neo, are many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, 
deers, civets and many varieties of squirrels. 
In the Celebes and Moluccas the prehensile 
tailed cuscus is the only terrestrial animal 
seen except pigs and deer. In the western 
Archipelago are the wood-pecker, barbet, 
trogon, fruit- thrush and leaf-thrush, but to 
the eastward these are unknown and the 
lori and honey-sucker are the most common. 
But the natural productions of Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra, have a considerable resem- 
blance. Sumatra has the Indian elephant, 
the tapir and rhinoceros ; Borneo has the 
same elephant, and tapir ; one of the Javan 
rhinoceros is different, but another occurs in 
Asia and the smaller mammals are generally 
the same in the three Islands. The fauna of 
Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this difference continues to the south, the 
line of separation passing between Bali and 
Lombok, though these two islands are only 
fifteen miles apart (New Zealand, Dr. F, 
Von Eoclistetter, Stuttgart 1867.) 

Sumatra was at one time known as lesser 
Java. In 1615, its raja or sultan of Achin 
was of sufB.oient power to collect a fleet of' 
500 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. 

The elephant, tapir, ouran outang, ai'gus 
pheasant, clragon^s blood, are all wanting in 
Java. The Sunda ox, peafowl, rhinoceros 
and.glpth and teak occur in Java. In 
Sumatra, Papilio memuon, a beautiful 
butterfly hm two dissimilar females, one 
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of them, like P. Coon, P. doubledayi and P. 
and rogeus occurs in India. Ornithoptera 
Croesus occurs in the forest at Batchian. It 
is of great beauty and brilliancy, the male 
seven inches across. 

Timor is dry and arid and has only seven 
species of land mammals, the common mon- 
key, the parodoxurus fasciatua, a civet cat, 
the felis megalotis or tiger cat, said to be 
peculiar to the island and the Cervus timo- 
riensis, the Sus timorienses and the cuscus 
orientalis, opossum. 

The Ox antelope of Celebes is the Anoa 
depressicornis. 

There seem to be two distinct varieties of 
the Papuan race inhabiting the sonth-east 
portion of New Guinea. The first occupies 
the western shoi'es of the great bight, and 
probably extends over the whole of the ad- 
jacent country, along the banks of Aird 
river, and fche other great fresh- water chan- 
nels. These people appear to agree with 
the Torres Strait Islander — an offshoot, 
there is reason to believe, of the same 
stock — in being a dark and savage race, 
the males of which go entirely naked. Tlje 
second vaiuety occupies the reraaindei* of 
the south-east coast of New Guinea and 
the Louisiade Archipelago ; they agree 
in being a lighter coloured people than 
the preceding, and more advanced in civili- 
zation ; — mop-headed, practising betel chew- 
ing, and wearing the breech-cloth, in some 
of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characters, and also partially in their lan- 
guage, they seemed to Mac Gillivray (voy- 
age, Yol. 1, p. 77) to shew indications of 
a Malay o-Polynesian influence, pi'obably 
acquired before their arrival in New 
Guinea, along the shores of which they seem 
to have extended, colonising tlie Louisade 
daring their progress, which at Cape Pos- 
session was finally arrested by their meeting 
with the other section of the race alluded to 
in the preceeding paragraph. 

In the Island of Ansus, in the eastern 
Archipelago, inhabited by Papuans, their 
houses are built on posts, placed entirely in 
the water. At very low water only is the beach 
partially uncovered. This beach consists of 
mud, in which the mangroves grow luxuri- 
antly and completely obstruct a landing. 
The gardens, from this cause, are situated 
on the surrounding islands, principally on an 
island with a high beach lying opposite to 
the kampong. The Ansns Papuans have 
their hair in tufts. Their appearance is good 
natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully black, 
the mouth broad with beautiful regular teeth, 
and the forehead high but narrow. Many 
have thin lip*s and finely curved noses, which 
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gives tliem a more European physiognomy. 
The men are generally handsome and well 
formed, stout, without being too thick, strong 
and muscular ; the women very good look- 
ing 5 and some children with very regular 
soft faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

Generally, the Papuan is impulsive and de- 
monstrative in speech and action. His emo- 
tions and passions express themselves in 
shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
leapings. 

Mahomed anism has made large progress 
in the Archipelago, but Bali is still hindu. 
Mahomedan Malays inter without coffin or 
shroud. Ulliots Magnetic Survey, Phil. Trans 
1851 cxli 287. Journal Indian Archipelago. 
Macgillivray Voyage Vol. J, p. 71 — 8, Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Arch June 1 862 p. 
330-1-2 and 3. Wallace, MacGillivrafs Vo- 
yage vol. I p. 77. Quarterly Bevieu) No. 222 
p. 486. St. Johds Indian Archipelago Vol. ii 
p. 877. Narl: KeppeVs: Ind. Arch, Vol. ii. 
pp. 143, 386, 389. Bichmores Travels. See 
India, Inscriptions. Siam. Sapi. 

EAST ABIANS. This designation has 
been given to the brahminic Indians, to distin- 
guish them from the West Arians or Persians, 
who migrated into the northern country of 
the Zend. See India p. 310. 

EASTERN GHAUTS, run along the 
Coromandel Coast, for about 1,000 miles, 
from Balasore, S. W. to Ganjam ; thence to 
Naggery, near Madras ; where they join the 
range which crosses the country in a north- 
easterly direction, from the W. Ghauts, N. 
of the gap of Palghat. Average elevation, of 
the ghauts is about 1,500 ft., Cauvery hills 
4,000 ft.,Condapilly, 1,700 ft.,W. of Madras, 
estimated, 3,000 ft., Hills seen from the 
Mogbalbundi, between Pt. Palmyras and 
Chiika Lake, appearing in irregular scatter- 
ed groups, 300 to 1,200 ft. Granite consti- 
tutes the basis of the range*, and clay, 
hornblende, flinty and primitive slate, or 
crystalline limestone, forms the sides of the 
mountains; and the level country, as far 
N. as the Pennar appears to consist of the 
debris, when the laterite formation covers 
a large surface. From the Kistna, north- 
ward, the granite is often penetrated hy 
trap and greenstone. To Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam sieniteand gneiss predominate, occa- 
sionally covered by laterite, 

EASTERN INDIA. This term is some- 
times used to designate India east of the 
Ganges, Trans-Gangetic India. 

EASTERN MEDES, and Parthians were 
the two races who occupied Aria proper N. 
W. from India about the Ariau lake. Subse- 
quently, Medes, Persians and the tribes be- 
tween the Medes and Indus were to some 
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extent brought under one dominion and 
Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to 
the Caspian Sea. Gal. Rev. No. 64. See 
Hindoo. 

EASTERN MELANESIA, a name pro- 
posed by Mr. Earl for the part of the Ea.st- 
ern Archipelago, east of the Moluccas. See 
India p. 3 1 8. 

EASTERN NUMISMATICS, a branch 
of science carefully examined by Mr. James 
Prinsep. 

EASTERN SIBERIA, its capital is Ir- 
kutsk. 

EASTERN VIND YAH hills are occupied 
by the Kol and Male Uraon races. They are 
physically ultra Indian more than Dravidian. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of these, in 
the South and East of Asia are two great 
names known in history, the one, the Eng- 
lish East India Company, the other the 
Dutch East India Company. There was a 
French East India Company, but it never 
became prominent. 

The English East India Company was 
formed in 1599 by Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £30,133. Their first adventure 
of goods was to the value of £37,000 in 
five vessels under Captain Lancaster, and 
in the first fifteen years, their profits were 
to the extent of two hundred per cent. In 
1613, they were ordered by Jebangir to 
settle in Surat. In 1634, Shah Jehan gave 
a firman for two English factories to be form- 
ed in Bengal, and subsequently, in gratitude 
for the benefits derived by one of the ladies 
of the zenanah of prince Shujah, from the 
medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shah Jehan 
granted the privilege to the English of free 
trade in Bengal. The first factory of the 
Company was at Masulipatam, hut, in 1 625, 
it was removed to Armegon, and subsequent- 
ly (1639) Mr. Day removed it to a village 
in the territory of the Rajah of Cbandragiri. 
He erected a factory here, which was first 
called Fort St. George, hub afterwards known 
as Madras. In 1662, Charles II ceded Bom- 
bay to the Company, In the time of J ames 

11 the Company in 1 690 obtained the king’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 

12 ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon and 
600 men, to seize and forbify Chittagong and 
establish a kingdom, but this proved a 
failure, and fresh troops were sent out under 
Captain Heath, who burned down Balasore 
and proceeded to Chittagong. But finding 
this too strong, he sailed to Madras, which, 
with Bombay, were the sole possessions re- 
maining to the English. But at this time Au- 
rungzebe accepted the terms of peace which 
the English offered and allowed them to 
return to trade. Accordingly Mr. Chaiv 
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siock on tlie 24tli August 1690, landed on! 
the left bank of the Hooghly and laid the 
foundation of Calcutta. In 1698, the three 
villages of Calcutta, Chuttanuttiand Govind- 
pore were purchased for Rs. 16,000, and 
shortly after, during the reign of William 
III of England, the fortress of Fort William 
was erected. About this time, 1693, a rival 
English Company was started, from which 
much injury resulted to the English interest ; 
but on the 22nd July 1702, these two com- 
panies were amalgamated under the title of 
the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East. Little of interest occurred till 
1715. In that year, an embassy was sent to 
the emperor Ferokhsir at Delhi. But, from 
the date of that small factory granted in 16 1 3 
at Surat the English East India Company 
gi’ew in India up to 1858. In that time they 
decided the fate of kings, emperors, rajas, 
and maha-rajahs and bad drawn under their 
rnle upwaxds of a hundred millions of 
people. Clive and Warren Hastings, and 
Malcolm and Munro and Frere and Metcalf, 
and Lawrence and Napier had grown in their 
service to be great men, while Wellesley, 
Wellington, Hastings, Cornwallis, Harris, Ben- 
tinok, Dalhousie, Canning and Gough and 
Campbell and ‘Rose, and Mansfield, servants 
mutually of the British nation and of the 
Company had risen to distinction in India. 
Their dominion and their great army of 
300,000 soldiers was at length, inl858, absorb- 
ed under the administration of the British 
Crown, consequent on a great revolt of the 
native sepoy army of Bengal, during which j 
the predatory races of the north and the 
dissatisfied amongst the nobles, took the 
opportunity to plunder and strive for in- 
dependence, and during their efforts much 
innocent blood was shed and many horrors 
enacted. In the interval, however, amongst 
the servants of the Company, there had 
been Lord Clive, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Ejre 
Coote, Colonel Lawrence, Warren Hastings, 
Marquis Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Sir 
David Baird, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas 
Monro, Sir David Onchterlony, Sir Lionel 
Smith, Lord Metcalf, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Lord Hardinge, Lord Gough, Lord Keane, 
Lord Amherst, Lord Combermere, Lord 
Lake, Lord Harris, Sii’ Alexander ISurnes, 
Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
Charles Napiei', Colonel Neill, Mr. Thom- 
ason, General Sir James On tram, Colonel 
Havelock, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, 
Hon’ble Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir 
Hector Munro, Lord Teignmouth, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir G. R. Clerk, Lord Combermere, 
Sir William Jones, Sir James Aunesley, Sir 
Achibald, Campbell, ^Dr, Rpyle Mr. James 
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Prinsep, LordBentinck, Marquis of Hastings, 
Dr.Roxbnrgh, Dr. Morrison and his son. Sir 
W. O’Shanghnessy, Dr. Griffiths, Sir White- 
law Ain slie, Dr. Jerdon, Dr. Wight, Sir Henry 
Durand, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Donald 
MacLeod, Lord Macauly, Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Dr, J. B. Gilchrist, 
Sir Herbert Edwards, Dr. Crawfurd, Dr. 
Wilson, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

During their rule, of a century and a half, 
the British put down predatory warfare. 

They established security of person and 
property from Governmental aggression. 

They introduced civil and religious liberty, 
instituted colleges, schools, museums and 
polytechnic Institutions for the introdnotiou 
of a pure and rational philosophy, and the 
dissemination of knowledge. 

They instructed its youth in the know- 
ledge of the medical sciences. 

They gave the freedom of the press. 

They formed and introduced the Hindus- 
tanee language as a lingua franca; the 
English language was made known to 
them : Moles worth’s Mahratta dictionary, 
and the works translated and published, by 
Colonel Jervis and others : Morris’ Telugu 
Dictionary, Campbell’s Telngu Dictionary, 
Gilchrist’s Hindu stance Dictionary and Gram- 
mar, Shakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
have been published, Richardson’s Burmese 
Dictionary, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
and works on botany, natural history, medicine 
and physical science. 

They established printing. 

They translated into many languages — 
the Bible, a book of pure morals. 

They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
punishments. 

They abolished slavery in parts of India. 

They abolished Suttee, human sacrifi.cea 
and infanticide. 

They put down Thuggee and its kindred 
iniquities. 

They placed the remotest parts of India in 
communication with the whole civilized world. 

They abolished transit duties. 

They formed roads on a scale unknown to 
India under any previous Government. 

They gave India the benefits of steam com- 
munication on its shores and rivers, and rail- 
roads. 

They introduced agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies for the improvement of culti- 
vation and produce. 

They established Commercial Chambers 
and Banks, and displaced the innumerablo 
coins of its former rulers by a new coinage. 

They formed great dams over wide rivers 
and excavated great canals for irrigation and 
traffic. 
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They formed a great and cheap army, 
about 300,000 strong, from amongst the coxi- 
quereol races, and with them they made fresh 
coiiqaestsin Indian in China, in Sind, in the 
Punjab, in Aden, in Bnrmah, in Assam, in 
Arr<ilcan and Tenasserini. 

They for mod a povverfnill^avy, which gave 
to the Government a great induence over the 
lawless tribes that fringe the neighbouring 
coasts, their services mostly lay in the Bed 
Sea and the Persian Galf, and its cost was 
supposed to be greater chan the British ^s'avy 
could do their work, but the work of the 
Indian JSTavy was partly war, partly political 
and partly scientific, and they did thoroughly 
and well wliatever fell to them to perform. 

Their Courts of Sudr and Fouj dari Adalat, 
their Supreme Courts of Judicature with 
Judges and Session Judges throughout the 
land adniinistratiiig to each race their own 
laws and a great body of magistrates, and 
Courts of Small Causes furnished the people 
with the means of obtaining justice, and gave 
the Government the means of repressing crime, 
with the blessing of internal peace and pro- 
gressive civilization. 

The service of the State was open to every 
Indian race, it having been provided by Acts 3 
and 4 W. IV. o 85 p. 87, That no native of 
the said territories nor any natui'al born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled 
from holding any place, office or employment 
.under the said Company. 

The English East India Company began 
as peaceable merchants, but, as is the custom 
of the east in all countries without police, 
they retained armed guards over their factories 
which led on the one hand to defensive and 
aggressive acts and on the other tempted 
needy soldiers of fortune to try to plunder 
them or to seek their aid; acts which led them 
by degrees to the acquisition of vast territorial 
possessions. Their first charter was obtained 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1599. Their 2nd 
Chartcrin 1661 from Charles II was extended 
in 1665. In 1702, Lord Godolphiin united 
the old company with a new one that had 
been established in lt398, and renewed their 
charter in 1 773, with a grant of a monopoly to 
China, again renewed in 1813 with per- 
mission for other merchants to trade, but a 
fresh charter in 1833, disconnected them, 
wholly from commerce, made them entirely 
a political body and permitted British sub- 
jects to settle in India. In the beginning of 
1857, on a sudden moving of tlxe soldier 
races, the Native Army of Bengal revolted 
and the soldier and predatory races in great 
portions of northern India rose in a rsbeilion, 
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which was only suppressed with great loss 
of life and at great expense of money, and 
it was deemed advisable for Her British 
Majesty in 1858 to assume the direct govern- 
ment of the country, and to rule through a 
Vicero}^, the first of whom was Lord Can- 
ning who was succeeded by Lord Elgin, by 
Sir Jolm LaAvrence and Lord Mayo. 

Ex\ST INDIES, this term is used to dis- 
tinguish the tropical countries in the Eastern 
parts of the world from the West Indies, 
composed of the islands lying in the tropics 
between North and South America. The 
term East Indies is also nsed by the British, 
the Dutch and Spaniards to indicate their 
territorial possessions in the East. The 
West Indies belong principally to Great 
Bricain, bufc to possess the East Indies has 
been an object of ambition to western 
races prior to historic times. The first 
great inroad of strangers was that of the 
Eastern Arlans about 1,500 years before 
Christ who now form the brahminical tribes 
of British India, intellectual men, but with- 
out territorial possessions. Semiramis B. C. 
1,200 moved with a great army, and entered 
India from the N. West, but was defeated 
and driven back with great slaughter. Alex- 
ander of Macedon approached India from a 
similar N. W. route but he stopped short in 
the Punjab, moved southwards along tho 
right bank of the river Indus and then crossed 
the southern desert to Babylon where he 
died. Many Soy thic races, of whom, however, 
little is known, appear to have entered India, 
iu the neighbourhood of the modem Surat, 
in t’le early centuries of the Christian Era, 
After the time of Mahomraed, the Arab 
khalifs who succeeded him, mahomedans 
from Ghazni, from the vicinity of the Oxus 
and from Pei^sia obtained possession of great 
parts of the country now designated British 
India., the British being tho present occupant 
of all the lands which previous conquerors 
obtained. 

The Dutch East Indies or as thaKnation 
calls it, Netherlaud India are comprised in 
the great islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
from Sumatra Eastwards. They lay claim to 
be the rulers or paramount power of of the 
whole Archipelago. 

The Spanish East Indies are chiefly the 
Philippine Archipelago. The chief town 
of Manilla, was founded iu A.D. 1581, and 
they have continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion ever since. See Archipelago, Eastern 
Archipelago. 

EAST Indian, this term has lately been 
adopted by all classes in India, to distingnish 
the descendants of Europeans and native 
mothers. The^ terms Eurasian and Indo- 
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Briton, were for a short time in use, but bpove 
ceased to be employed, other names such 
as Half-Caste are used by the British, Cliati- 
kar and Chi-Ghi by the hindus and mahome- 
dans of India, but these are derogatory desig- 
nations. Chatikar,isfromChitta,trowsers,and 
K!ar, a person who uses them. The mahome- 
dans equally wear tro wsers, but concealed by 
their long outer gowns. They are also known 
as Farangi, a person of Europe, similarly as 
Hyderabad!, Bengali, and Hindustani are 
employed for natiyes of Hyderabad, Bengal or 
Hindustan. The humbler East-Indians if 
asked their race reply that they are Wallan- 
dez, or Oollanday which is a modification of 
Hollandais the name having been brought 
down through the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries from the Dutch who were 
amongst the first who trafficked with the 
East. 

They have in India all the rights and pri- 
vileges of Europeans, and might advantage- 
ously he so styled. They are of French, 
Dntch,Danish,Portngnse and British descent, 
but many of those claiming a Portuguese 
origin, Xaviers, DeCastellas, &c., are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or 
of household slaves of Portuguese officers. 
East Indians are chiefly employed as clerks 
in public offices in all the subordinate depart- 
ments of the British Government. 

BASTWICH, Captain Edward H. Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political Agent, Kattywar, 
Scinde, 1839-1842; was Professor of Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Mahratta, Haileybnry. Au- 
thor of Vocabulary of the Scindi language, — 
Dry leaves from Modem EgyjDt. Lond. 1847, 
8vo. ; 2nd Ed. 1852, translator of Bepp’s 

Comparative Grammar,” and of various 
standard Hindustani and Persian works, 
editor of the entertaining and instructive 
“ Autobiography of Lootfullah,” which af- 
fords a remarkable picture of the inner life 
of a Mohammedan and of the manners, cus- 
toms and modes of thought of the natives 
of India. Eeported on the Revenues of 
Hhyrpoor. On the pedigree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary paper. 
Translated the Kisso-i-Sanjan; also of the 
Zar-tushtnamah ; Wrote on A lore and 
Rohri *, Translated Schiller’s Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; Memoir of Pir Ibrahim Ehan. 
Translated Bagh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheili, 
Gulistan. Author of Hand-book of India. 
Dr. Buisis’ Gobtalogue. 

‘ EASTWICK, J. B. A Bombay MiHtary 
officer, author of a Vocabulary of the Sciude 
language. 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, De- 
puty Chairman of the East India Company, 
is a sou of R. W. Eastwick, Esq., of Thur- 
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loe-square, Brompton. He was born m 
1808 ; ’was educated at Winchester College, 
and went out to Bombay as a Cadet in 1827, 
His first service was with the field force 
under General Welsh, at Kolapore, and in 
the Southern Mahratta Country. He was 
transferred to the political department as 
First Assistant to the Resident in Scinde. In 
that capacity, he was attached to the army 
of Lord Keane, and in 1838 accompanied it 
through the territories of Lower and Upper 
Scinde. Under the orders of Sir Henry 
Pottinger he was intrusted with the negoti- 
ation of the treaty of 1839' with the Ameers 
of Hyderabad, by which the Indus was 
I thrown open to commercial enterprise, free 
I of all imports and vexations interference. 
During several months he held political 
charge of the disturbed districts at the foot 
of the Bolau Pass, constituting the base of 
British military operations in Afghanistan. 
Finall}^, he was appointed Acting Resident 
in Sind, and received the official approba- 
tion of the Governor- General for the man- 
ner in which he conducted the important 
duties intrusted to his charge at Hyderabad. 
In 1847, Captain Eastwick was elected to a 
seat in the East India Direction, and in 185*8 
was appointed to the office of Deputy Chair- 
man. 

EASTERN PENINSULA, a term fre- 
quently employed to designate the Malay pen- 
insula, to distinguish it from the Western or 
Indian peninsula. Further west in the south 
of Asia, is the Arabian peninsula, and in East- 
ern Asia are the peninsula of Corea and 
peninsula of Kamtkatska. 

EAST INDIA TAOAMAHACA RESIN. 
See Calophyllum. 

EATABLE HIBISCUS, Abelmoschus 
esculentus. W. and A. 

EATCHAM PALLAM. Tam. Elate Syl- 
vesters. 

ETTI MARAM or Vim mamm. Tam. 
Dalbergia sissoides. 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a refreshing per- 
fume, largely imported into India from Eu- 
rope, where it is manufactured. It has in a 
minor degree some of the qualities of chloro- 
form. The most celebrated manufactory is 
that of Ferina in Co-logne, but much that is 
spurious is sold, 

EAU DE CREOLE, a spirit distilled from 
the Mammee apple or wild Apricot of South 
America. See Clusiaceae. 

EAU DE RAZE. Fk. Turpentine oil. 

EAU DE VIE also ERANDEVIN. Pr. 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fr. Nitro-Muriatic acid. 
EBBENHOUT, Dut. Ebony. 
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EBBNACE.^. See Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon. 

EBBNE. Er. EbenLolz. Gsr. Ebeno. 
It. Bus. Bbemis. Lat. Ebony. 

EBIL. Ar. also Hilbuia. Arab, Car- 
damom. 

EBONY. 

Kendn, Beng. Abnns, Ma.hr 

Yendike, Burm. Kaya-arang, Malay. 

„ Abnus, Pers. 

Ebben-hout, But. Ebenowoederewo, Pa's. 

Ebene, Fa. Kala vere, Singh. 

Ebenliolz. Ger. Kaka tatee. Tam. 

Abnus, G uz. Atcha maram, „ 

Ebenos, Gr. Atcha manu, Tel. 

Hobnem, Heb. Tookee, „ 

Teiidua, Hind hTalla toomi kar i, „ 

Abnus, „ Toombi kara, „ 

Ebeno, It. Toonii-chava kai a, „ 

Kaya-arang. Jav. Toombika, „ 

Ebenus, Lat. Abnus, Hiiia. 

Tendua, Mahr. Tendua, „ 

A black wood^ exceedingly hard and 
iieayy, of great durability and susceptible of 
a high, polish. It is exported from Upper 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, 
Manritins, Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The 
ebonies of South-Eastern Asia, are obtained 
from several species of Diospyros, Dalbergia, 
and Banhinia, from trees growing in the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, in several parts of the 
Peninsula of India, in Coimbatore, hlalabar, 
Canara, the Dekhan, in the Oircars, Ganjam, 
Cuttack and Gumsur, also in Assam, the 
Malay peninsula, in Penang, Siam, and east- 
wards through the Asiatic Archipelago to 
the Philippine Islands. The true ebony is 
so deep a black, as to be used to personify 
blackness. But, woods sold under this name 
have also reddish, greenish or yellowish hues, 
and are distinguished in commerce as red, 
green and yellow ebonies, though these are 
in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
are jet black, free from veins, and close-grain- 
ed. The jet black kinds are solely employed 
for ornamental furniture, cabinet and turnery 
work, rulers, and for handies for doors, 
knives, piano-forte keys, philosophical, musi- 
cal and surgical instruments, mosaic work 
and inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed 
black, are frequently substituted : but it is 
much affected by the weather, on which ac- 
count it is seldom used in the plank solid. 
It is first mentioned in Ezekiel xsvii, 15 : 
but in the plural, when the men of Dedan 
ai’e described as bringing horns of ivory and 
ebony. Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony 
as part of the presents brought in consider- 
able quantities to the king of Persia by the 
people of Ethiopia, andDioscorides describes 
two kinds, one Ethiopian which was con- 
sidered the best and the other Indian which 
was intermixed with whitish stripes and 
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spotted. But there are ebonies in the Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon and the south and east of Asia, 
equal to those of any other part of the 
world. The ebony in the south of the pen- 
insula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Coorg and Oana^ra, from various species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
pieces are pi’ocured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but there is no steady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros ebenaster, is of great value. 
And another heart wood, that of the Ka- 
doem beriye or Bastard ebony of Western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyt'os, is 
occasionally met with of extraordinary 
beauty. The ebonies of tbe Palghat and 
Coimbatore districts, are supposed to be 
from species of Diospyros (ebenaster) and 
' Banhinia. In none of the trees, is the 
entire bole black, only the heart wood, the 
outer and white wood being the Tendua of 
the Mahrattas. The ebony tree of the 
Malabar forests, Diospyros melanoxylon, is 
also found sparingly in those of N. Canara 
below tbe Woolwa Ghat and near Meerjan in- 
land. It is procurable, of a very superior 
quality, in the hill zeinindaries of the North- 
ern Cirenrs, particularly in the Ganjan?* 
district : also, inland from Ellore in the Ma- 
sulipatam district, logs of Diospyros ebe- 
nastei* yield an ebony ilchly variegated with 
bright brown stripes and mottled, similar in 
appearance to Calamander wood, which, 
also, is from species of Diospyros. The Ka- 
rens have distinctive names for four difler- 
eot species of Tenasserim ebony trees "-the 
salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, 
the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. 
Mason never met with the trees in flower, 
so as to be able to distinguish the species of 
Diospyros to which they belong, but had 
seen specimens of the wood in the southern 
provinces, not inferior to the ebony of com- 
merce. Also, under the Burmese name of 
“yendaik,” the wood of two different trees 
is sometimes seen. One, a species of ebony, 
and the other a leguminous tree, which, ac- 
cording to the desci'iptions of the Karens, 
is a species of dalbergia, and the wood re- 
sembles the blackwood of Hindostan. There 
is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at 
Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name that they do the trees which 
produce the good ehony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. It also is from 
a species of Diospyros, Moulmein ebony. A 
similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
ii'on wood.^' The Burmese ebony, known 
as Tai'' is found in tbe direction of Shooa}'-- 
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Geeu, Irat is very scarce. Ebony sells in 
England at £5 to £10 a ton. — Vj's. Qihson, 
Wight, Mason, TredgoU, Holtaoppfd, FauVr- 
ner, Orawfurd, Thwaites, Voigt, Captain 
Dance, Mr. Rohde, Enq-Cyc. 

ECAILLE DE TOETUE. Fc. Tortoise- 


filaell. 

ECAN-LEDA. Malay. Plenronecies solea. 

ECBATANA, lay near the Zagros moun- 
tains. It was also called Aclimefclm and 
was tlie chief city of Media. According to 
Herodotus, Ecbatana was built near the 
close of the eighth century, B. C., by 
Dejoces, the founder, or (as other authors 
say) the restorer of the Median monarchy. 
But the orientals, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, claimed a far more ancient origin 
for it. They not only described it as the 
capital of the first Median monarchy, found- 
ed by Arbaces, but as existing prior to the 
era of Semiramis. That queen in the course 
of her royal progress, arrived at Ecbatana, 
a city situated in a plain, and there built a 
magnificent palace. In it Alexander depo- 
sited the treasures taken from Persepolis 
and Pasargada, and one of the last acts of 
his life was a royal visit to Ecbatana. It 
was originally the capital of IMedia, and 
seems greatly to have surpassed the other 
cities, Williams’ (Essays p. 9.) affirms that 
the ancient Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 
is the modern Ispahan, the capital of Irak 
Ajami. But Sir William Jones, and the 
great French orieutalists, place Eobn.tana at 
Tauris, and Galiiis, who has been followed 
by D’Anville, and later geographers, at Ha- 
madan. Media for the most part, is high and 
cold*, such are the mountains to the east of 
Ecbatana, the mountains near Ehagse and 
the Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana 
and Armenia.’’ WilUani’s Essays 2-67. 
Sh'abo,lih, xi. Cay 13. 

EOHALAT. Kassta. Neriiim plscidinm, 
Roxb. Syn. of Echaltium piscidium. — Wight. 

EOHALTHM, Syn, pisoidium.~TF/^/iif. 


Nerium piscidium, Roxu. 
Wrightia, piscidia, G. Don. 


Bark yields a useful fibre: steeped in water 
the fishes die. VoigU 
EOHEhTEIS HAUCRATES. The Indian 


Remora or sucking fish. 

ECHENEIS REMORA. The Re- 


mora or sucking fish, which is usually found 
attached to the shark. They are 6 to 12 
inches long. Macgillivray says at one place 
(p. 237-8) that he had never before seen the 
sucking-fish (Echeneis remora) so plentiful ; 
they caused much annoyance to the fisher- 
men by carrying baits oif hooks, and ap- 
peared always on the alert, darting out in 
a body of twenty or more from under the 
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1 ship’s boltom when any ofial was th roivn 
j overboard. Macgillivray^ Voyage^ Vol. Ipp. 
237-8. 

ECHIXODERMATA. See Holothuriadfc. 

ECHIjS^OPS ECHINATUS, 

Camel Thistle. Hind. Oont-katara. 

Very common in Raj warra : camels con- 
sume it readily. This plant is said to be a 
native of Mysore. Dr. Ploffmeister has 
enlisted this plant among the flora of the 
villages from the Errengkhal pass to 
Shipkie in Chinese Tartary. Eoxh. FI. Ind. 
Gen. Med. Top,p. 206. 

ECHITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing 
plants of the natural order Apocynacese, of 
w'hich Yoigt mentions B. .apoxys and B pani- 
ciilata, Roxb. of Silhet, E. caryophyllata, of 
the peninsula and Bengal, and E. eyniosa 
of tlie Khassya hills. There are above 60 
species of this genus. They are danger- 
ous lactescent plants, of no known use. 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, 
antidysenterica, caryophyllata, cymosa, 
dichotoma, frntescens, hircosa, macrophylla, 
marginata, paniculata, parvifiora, scholaris, 
venenata. — Eng. 0?/c.p.487. See Caoutchouc. 

EOPIITES ACUMINATA, a climbing 
shrub with white flowers and habit as the 
next. — Riddell. 

ECHITES ANTIDTSENTERICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Holarrliena antidyseuterica. — Wall. 

ECHITES FRUTESCENS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Iclmocarpus frutesceus. — R. Eroim. 

ECHITES MALABARICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Clionemorpha rnalnharica. Don. 

ECHITES SCHOLARIS. Linn. Syn. of 
A1 s fconia s chol ari a. 

ECHITES SPINOSA. Burm. Syn. of Ca- 
rlssa carandas. — Linn. 

ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, one of 
the Boraginaceie. 

EClTOISr, a genus of ants, several species 
of which ai’e found in India. 

Eelton? 'i'ufonignm', Wbr/cer, length about 
11 -24th of an inch; is very common in the 
Carnatic, makes its nests in holes of trees, 
old palings, bamboo rafters and snob like ; 
it does not oaro for sweets, is never seeu 
on flowers, bub devoims dead animal matter. 
It stings very sevei’ely. 

Ecltoih nigrum^ Wovher^ length 9- 24th of 
an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably com- 
mon in parts of the Oa.matio ; same habits 
as the last. Females winged. 

Eoitonrufipes^ Worlcer^ leBgthll-48th of an 
inch. 

Eciion minutum,, Worlcer, about l-6tli of 
an inch long, found in the Caimatic and in 
Malabar, on trees. Jerdm. 
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ECLIPSE 

of the sun — nay-kyat-hsryJng. Burm. 
of the moon — ^la-kyat-hgying. „ 

Girhan, Hind. 

Amongst hindns, of ordinary education, an 
eclipse is still considered to be caused by a 
snake’s end ear oaring to eat up tlie luminary* 
Q'he hinda myths on this point vary ; but 
usually the “ Iraku” or black and “ Keatliu” | 
or red snakes, two giants with snake heads, 
who seized the Ambrosia, are mentioned. 
On the morning of the eclipse of the 
sun in 1868 the Lucknow train conveyed 
into Cawnpore no less than 27,000 passen- 
gers to bathe in the Ganges. 

ED AG AT, also called theEda-gai knlu and 
Idangai, form the great left-hand division 
amongst the Dravidian people of the south 
of India. See Caste. 

EDAKULA ABITL Tel. Alstonia scho- 
laris. 

EDAEULA MAEDULA MAEI. Tel. 
Yitis pedata. 

EDxAKTJLA PALA. Tel. Also Eda- 
kulu Ponna. Tel. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDAISTAH. The Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about forty feet in 
height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
Its wood is very soft, and not durable: it 
produces a sort of gum, or resin, like the 
Payani. The wood is used for catamarans, 
rafts for heavy timber, canoes, spars for 
sbeds, and other purposes. — Udije^ Forests of 
Maldhar and Ganara. 

ED AY AD A. Tel. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDDELLAH, the Malayala name of a 
tree which grows to about thirty feet high, 
a-nd twelve inches in diameter. It is used 
in boats and country vessels ; and is desig- 
nated jungle wood. In consequence of its 
scarcity it is not much known or used. — 
Edye Malabar and Hanara. 

EDDI. Tel. Andropogon contortus. — 
Beavv, 

ED DO, the name by which the esculent 
Caladium is known by the natives of the Gold 
Coast. See Colocasia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tel. Eel- 
sonia tomentosa. Bietr, Syn. of Justicia to- 
mentosa. — Roxb, The name signifies “ bul- 
lock-trampled plant.” 

EDDU MUKKU DUMPA, Tel. also 
Eddu mutte dnmpa. Pouzolzia tuberosa. 
The meaning of the Telugu words is bullock- 
mnzzle plant. 

EDDU EALIKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- 
phantopns scaber. — Linn. 

EDDU TOKA DUMPA. Tel. Diosco- 
rea glabra. — Roxh. 

EDEN, a Hebrew word, signifying “ plea- 
sure” or delight,” was made the name of 


EDGEY^OllTHIA BUXIFOLIA. 
several places, remarkably fruitful in their 
soil. The first is that province which the 
prophet Amos seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when 
lie divides Syria into three parts, viz Da- 
mascus, the Plain of Aven, and the House of 
Eden, called Ccelo- Syria, or the Hollow 
Syria, because the mountains of Libarms and 
Anti-Libanus enclose it on both sides, and 
make it to resemble a valley. The second 
place wherein several learned men have 
sought for the country of Eden is Armenia, 
between the sources of the Tigris, the Eu- 
phrates, the Araxes, and the Phasis, which 
they suppose to be the four rivers specified 
bv Moses (Gen. ii. 10 <&c. — See Paxton’s 
Illustrations of the Scriptures.) The third 
place, which some liave fixed on as the coun- 
try of Eden, is Chaldea, not far from the 
'banks of the Euphrates, — a country remark- 
able for its extreme fertilit}^. Babylon has 
also been so named Aden ; also Ceylon with 
its Peak and Bridge. The Eden mentioned 
by Ezekiel as a great commercial place is 
supposed by some to be the modern Aden ; 
but it presents no signs of ancient grandeur. 
Eden is also supposed to have been in High 
Asia, between the common sources of the 
Jihun and other grand rivers where there is 
abundance of the Flcns Indims or bur- tree, 
sacred to the fir.st lord, Adinath or Maba- 
deva. Milton uses this tree to describe when 
{Paradise Lost Booh IX). ^ Adam and Eve 

“ both together went 
Into the thickest wood ; there soon they cliose 
The fig tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known. 

“ In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and danghteis grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
“ High overarched, and echoing walks between. 

“ There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat,’* 
Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing herds. 

“ Those leaves 

They gathered, broad as Amazonian large/’ 

Tod's Rajasthan. Vol. Ip. 23. Robinsons 
Travch. Vol. Up. 337. See Adam. 

EDBSA, now called Orfa, was the Ur of 
the Chaldees whence Abraham removed to 
Haran. It is a city on the Euphrates where 
Christian, Jewish and Buddhist tenets were 
discussed. Here Ephraem Syrus taught and 
Syriac translations were made of the Greek 
and Christian works which have preserved 
to us the original. Max Muller. See Semitic 
races, Sarug. 

EDGWORTH, M. P. A Bengal Civil Ser- 
vant, author of several articles on Botany and 
kindred scientific subjects, in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. Falc. 
of the tribe Theophrastaj, yields an edible 
fruit of Kabul, unknown in England. 
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EDIBLE SEA-ITEED. 

EDGWOETHIA CHP.YSANTHA grows 
in great abundance in China. 

EDGEWORTHIA GARDNERI, is a 
beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy cow- 
slip-coloured, deliciously scented flowers. 
This plant is allied to Daphne, from bark of 
which the ISTepal paper is manufactured. — 
Hooker Him. Jour. Yol. I. jjar/e 205. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. Eng. Abelmos- 
chns esculentus — W. & A. , 

EDIBLE bird nests are made by the Collo- j 
calia brevirostris, McLelland : C. nidifica, 
Gray. These are found in the caverns of 
the limestone cliffs, throughout the areas 
of simple upheaval but not elsewhere ; so 
that this singular production, which from 
its value is vrell known to those engaged in 
the commerce of the Archipelago, furuislies 
one of the best tests for deciding the 
character of the regions in which it is fouud 
In Java they are sold at from £500 to 
£583 per pecul. of lB3j lbs. avoird- See 
Birds* nests. 

EDIBLE SEA- WEED. Plocaria Candida. 
Eucus amylaceus. 

Eyouk-pweii, Bun | Agar Agar, Malay. 

A sea weed, abundant on the Tennasserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutri- 
tious and medicinal properties for invalids. 
It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shauglmessy as the edible moss of tlie 
Eastern Archipelago, and referred by him to 
the genus fucus. Tbe fructifications how- 
ever being in small tubercles, the Eev. Mr. 
Mason considers it as a species of Agardhs 
genus, Sphoerococcus, which now constitutes 
a member of the genus Plocaria. It is an 
allied geuus with tbe Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides) first described as Pucus 
amylaceus by Dr, O’Sbaughuessy, tbe Plo- 
caria lichenoides of Mr. Mason ; also with a 
species found on the coast of Devonshire in 
England, PL compressa : with the Corsican 
moss oftheMediterranean,P. helminthochor- 
ton : also with the Agar-Agar PI : tenax : but 
differs from the Irish moss or Chondrus cris- 
pus : and is not of the same natural family 
as the Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, 
the Cetraria Islandica. The Tenasserim moss 
is said to be superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from the bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable ; but Mr. 
Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Ceylon moss, for he gives the same 
account of it as Dr. O’Shaughnessy gives of 
that from Ceylon. It contains he suys a con- 
siderable proportion of starch, and was hence 
named by Dr, O’Shaughnessy, tbe starch 
fucus, P. amylaceus, hut his specific name has 
been since changed to Candida, while, 
bably from a mistaken idea that the substance 


EDOM. 

is naturally white, wdiereas it becomes so 
only by bleaching in the snn ; its natural 
tint is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis 100 parts 
contain — 

Gnm 54 j' 0 Iron, a trace 1*4 ? 

Sulphate and mu- Vegetable jelly ... .54*5 

riiite of soda ... 6*5 True starcli 15'0 

Sulphate and plies- Wax, a trace 0*5 ? 

pliate of lime ... 1*0 Ligneous fibre .. 18*0 

The best mode of preparing it for use is 
to steep it for a few hours in cold min water, 
next to be dried by the sun’s rnys, and gvourid 
to a fine powder, boil for 25 minutes or half 
an hour, while hot pass through muslin or 
calico, strain and boil down till a drop plac- 
ed on a cold snrface gelatinizes sufficiently. 
With milk and sugar, and flavour with 
lemon juice or sherry. — See Agar-Agar, 
Eiuihemia *, Fuons, Gigartinoj, Plocaria. 

EDIBLE ZALACCA. Zakcca edulis. 

EDICTS of Asoka, these were engraved 
on rocks. B. C. 255. See Asoka. 

EDOM, the patriarch of tho Edomii.es 
was Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea 
from which they were driven by an earth- 
quake. Tliey were a warlike unsettled race 
of Arabs whose property was in their cattle, 
their waggons, and what tbeir waggons could 
carry. They did. not cultivate the soil, nor 
bad they any respect fur a landmark. The 
ETabatmans were at an earlier time the tribe 
called Edomites. But they lost that name 
when tliey carried it to tbe southern por- 
tion of Jndea, wdien called Idtimma*, for 
when tlie Jews regained Idumiua they called 
these Edomites of the desert Hobaoth or 
Habatmaus. The Habatoenns professed neu- 
trality between Antigonns and Ptolemy, tbe 
two contending powers, but tbe mild temper 
of Ptolemy, had so far gained their friend- 
ship that the lurughty Antigonns, though ho 
did nob refuse their pledges of peace, socj’ot- 
ly made up his mind to conquer tb(3m. Pe- 
tra, the city of the Habatmaus, is in a nar- 
row valley between steep over! lau gin g rocks, 
so difficnlb of approach that a handful of men 
could guard it against tho largest army. Not 
more than two liorsemeu can ride abreast 
through the chasm in tho ruck by which it 
is entered from the east, wliile the other en- 
trance from the west is down a hill-side too 
steep for a loaded camel. Their temples and 
tombs were cut out of tlie live rock, and 
henco the city was by tho Jews named 
Selah, tbe rock, and by tlie Greeks named 
Petra, from which last ihe country was 
sometimes called Arabia Pofro?a. Hiruaru, 
oi4’-131, iSharpots liidiorii (f 
Vol, p, 250-51. 



EDUCATION. 

EDE;ISI tlie Nubian geograplicr risited 
the court of Sid Rai Jyi Singh^ the 
ruler of Analwara Puttun, A. D. 109-i 
to 1145. Edrisi states that Jji Singh 
was then a buddhist. Marsden says that 
Edrisi is improperly called the Nubian geo- 
grapher, that he dedicated his work to 
Roger, king of Sicily, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that he describes the 
island of Al-Rami ; but the particulars so 
nearly correspond with those given hy the 
Arabian traveller, as to shew that the one 
account was borrowed from the other. 
Marsden'^s Hist, of Sumatra^ p. 4. 

EDUCATION in the village schools of 
India is usually conducted in the verandah 
of a house or in the open air. Schools for 
children are frequently held under trees in 
Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of the alphabet in 
the dust. .This saves pens, ink, and paper. 
This is the old oriental custom, and is alluded 
to in John viii. 6, when Jesus stooped down, 
and with his finger wrote on the ground. A 
general mode of teaching writing, is to write 
with a pencil of soap stone, on a wooden 
board, or on a thick paste-hoard stained black. 
The writing board in Sindh is called a 
Purahi ; a thin boai’d made of some hard 
and fine grained wood stained red, black, 
green, or yellow. The ink contains no 
mineral substance, and is therefore easily 
washed off, the hoard being smeared with 
a thin layer of clay and water : metal plates 
are sometimes used. Wheu the pupil has 
become somewhat skilful in the manage- 
ment of his pen, he lays aside the board 
and uses a material called daftari. It is 
made of several sheets of writing paper 
pasted together, smeared with a composition 
of verdigris, and glossed with a Mohro 
(polishing instrument made of steel,) so 
that it may he washed when dirty . — (Richard 
F, Burton's Sindh 396.) 

The education of the brahmans of India 
in the vernacular of their district has usual- 
ly been conducted along with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, and many of them have acquired 
a knowledge of English. The lower caste 
hindus have restricted their acquirements to 
the vernacular languages of their “district 
and a few of them to English, a very few 
know Sanscrit. The mahomedans through- 
out India learn Arabic, Persian and a 
small number know English. The Mopla or 
Lubbi mahomedan, has the koran in the 
Tamul tongue. Some of the TamuL women 
have been learned, one was an authoress, and 
many of their girls are now being sent to 
school. On the 29fch July 1859, the Bethune 
School for native girls was founded at Cal- 
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cutta, the most important feature in tlie 
East India Company’s memorable despatch 
of 1854 was the measure of grauts-in-aicl. 
It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter be established, provid- 
ed they were found efficient, pecuniary aid 
to an amount in each case not exceeding the 
sums arising from local sources, subject to 
conditions that in no way interfered with 
the perfectly free action of the managers of 
such schools, and only requiring that they 
should he submitted to Government inspec- 
tion, with a view to ensure the secular in- 
struction therein furnished being of a satis- 
factory character. It in fact threw open the 
field of Indian education to any one who 
chose to cultivate it, offering on the part of 
the Government to bear half the expense. 
The whole body of Missionaries (we speak 
especially of Southern India) hailed the 
boon with enthusiasm. They all, or with 
few exceptions, held out both hands to re- 
ceive the profiered aid, submitting without 
a dissentient voice to the conditions imposed. 

Education in Indin, up to 1867 was cost- 
ing about half a million a year: 

EDUR, a tov;n in Guzerat. 

EDURU BENGU. Tel. Bamboo. 

EDWARDSIAA. E. hydaspica,E.maderas- 
patana, E. mallis are shrubs of the na- 
tural order PabaceiB. It is doubtful whether 
these be different species, the fiowers of E. 
mallis are pretty and is supposed to be the 
second kind of Arghawan (see Bauhinia 
variegata) mentioned by Baber or his 
translator as growing at Baber’s tomb at 
Kabul. It grows in the Punjab and on the 
Suleiman range, up to 8,000 feet. Dr. J. Z/. 
Stewart 

EDIYARDES, Sir Herbert, x.c.b., k.c.s.i. 
born 1819, died 1868, aged 50, an officer of 
theBengal Army. He served under SirHngh 
Gough at Sohraon and Moodki ; served un- 
der Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjab in 
1848 and 1849, aided in the settlement of 
Cashmir, and establishing the authority of 
Gholab Sing, and aided in the rescue of the 
British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857-58 and 59 he served in 
the Punjab along with the Sir John Lawrence, 
Generals Nicholson, Cotton and Chamber- 
lam« His views extended to ruling India 
as a Christian country, and his purse and 
pen were ever ready to aid in extending 
Christianity. The Indian Council decreed a 
monument to his memory. He commenced 
a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

EDTB, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels 
of India, Ceylon, Malabar and Coromandel 
Coasts, Lond. Also on the Timber Trees of 
Ceylon and Malabar. As. Trans, vol. i. 1 — 



EEDEE. 


EETWA. 


] 0 ; and a description of sea ports on tlio 
Malabar Coast, Ibid, vol. ii. 

By a residence of live years in India, as 
His Majesty's Mas ter- ship -wrifrbt in Ceylon, 
he had singular opportunities of becoming per- 
fectly informed on the subject of which he 
treats in his memoirs. He describes in a 
clear and concise manner the various vessels 
of tlie coasts cf Coromandel, — Dr. IhilaVs 
Catalogue, Malabar and Ceylon. See Boats. 
Timber. 

EEB, aidver of the W. Ghauts, lat. 20*50, 
Ion. 73“ 42'. W., disembogaes into the Indian 
Ocean. — Length 70 m. 

EED. Akab. There are five Eeds or 
festivals, held annually by mahomedans. The 
two principal ones are the Buinzan fenst or 
Eed-ool-fitr and the Baqr-eed; which are 
Ear 2 Sancl Soonnnt. t.e , commanded to be 
observed both by God and Mahomed. The 
other three are, Mohurriim, Akhri-char 
shumbah and Shab-i-burat, & are only soon* 
nnt, or commanded by Mahomed. The Eed- 
ool-Pitr, or Bamzan-kee-Eed, is held on 
the first day of the tenth month Shawal. 

Eed-ns-Zoha, Arab. lit. Eeast of day 
light, Eed-ul-Hnrban, Eed-i Kabir. The 
Buqr-eed is also called the Eed-ns^Zolia, 
Arab. lit. Eeast of day light. It falls on 
the 10th of the month Zi-nl-Haj. It is also 
termed the Eed-TihKoorban,or “ the feast of 
sacrifice,” and was instituted in comme- 
moration of Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac, or as most mahomedans say Islimael. 
It is also called the Eed-i- Kabir or great 
festival. EerJd. 

EEDEE. Hind. School Holiday, 
EEDGAH or HUMAZ-GAH, lit. a place 
of festival or of prayer j a building raised 
by mahomedans of India, generally 
without the walls of a town (often amidst 
gardens), erected on a platform or a pedi- 
ment three or four feet above the level of j 
the ground, and on an eminence, consist- 
ing of a straight wall with two or move mina- 
rets, and having in the centre, on a level with 
the ground, three steps, which forms the 
7mmbur (or pulpit), from which the Mtootha 
(or sermon) is read on particular occasions 
or on particular feast days, such as those of 
'buqr-eed and rumzan-l^eMed^ which occupies 
from an hour and a half to two hours. It is 
said that the Arabian Prophet, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 
step; Ahit> Buhur ‘his successor’ on the 
second; Oommr on the third or lowest; hut 
Gasman^ observing that at this rate we might 
descend to the bowels of the earth, fixed 
upon the middle as the one from which to 
deliver the sermon; since then it has continu- 
ed so* This building is merely intended ’as 


a signal post for people to assemble at to hear 
the K-tiuothii read, ik bamboo or any other 
post might answer the same purpose, but a 
brick building is usually preferred, as beimr 
more durable and affording individuals an 
opportunity of handing dowm their names to 
posterity, by being at the ex pen so of erect- 
ing them. It is by no means a sacred edifice 
EerU. 

EEG. Dan. Oak. Quercus. 
ELE-GYWOT-SHik, a beast of Arra^ 
can, strips five to six feet in length, com- 
posed of several layers, of which one side is 
smooth and compact, and the layers on the 
other side thin but can cellar : all having a 
considerable degree of toughness. 

EEK. Hind. alsoEekh. Hind. Saccha*. 
rum violaceum. Sugar-cane, a sugarcane- 
field. Eek hraj Hind, also Ookhraj is the 
clay on which sngarcaneis plan ted, and which,* 
in Hortbeni India, is performed with some 
rural ceremonies. Elliot. 

EEITA. Tkl. Aku. Tel, the leaf. Elate 
sylvestris. Eeita khallu. Tel. the Toddy 
Eeita pandu. Tel., the fruit. 

EEL. Anguilla of LinnEeus, Allaree. Tak. 
Eels are found in considerable quantities 
in the tanks, lakes, rivets and seas of the 
S. E. of Asia. 

EERPILAKAL TaM. Artocarpus pubes- 
cens. Wild. Its fruit somewhat resembles 
the Datura, and is the produce of ilie tree, 
called by Rheede Ansjeli (See Hoi't. Mat. 
Part 3rd table 32rd), who tells us that when 
much is eaten it is apt to produce diarrheea, 
wdiich, however, is cured by the root and 
bark of the same tree. — Ainslie^p. 240. 

EESA-KHAILjnn Afghan clan, their coun- 
try extends to within 30 miles of the pro- 
vince of Dera Ismael Khan. It is a strong 
and mountainous strip of land. The moun- 
tains ot Eesakhail and Khussoor rise so 
abruptly from the Indus, that but for the 
access to this country on other sides it mio-ht 
make successful resistance. Fapc)\<, EastJuilia 
Qahnl and Affc/haninfo-v. 1859, p 22 
EESHEEGAYDUNTI. Tel. ‘Caboose. 
EESWARA MAMIDL Sing. Xautlio- 
I chvmiis pictorius. 

EliSHWA, Sans, the glorious, from 
Eesh, to be grand, hence Eeshwara, Sans, 
the glorious: Esliwari, feminine of eesh- 
wara. 

EESUK, a river-in the Puttehghur district 
of the H. W, Provinces runs past Oomer- 
ghurin Muttra is at Talgawn, in Puttoh- 
ghur, and is the river of Mvnpoorie. 

EETCHA MARAM. Tam. Elate sylves- 
tris. Eetcbam-elle, the leaf, Eetcham-khallu, 
the toddy. 

EETWA, a river of Sylliet, 
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EGGS. 

EBYOOHAIYER or Beyoover, seeKum- 
maler. 

BBYUM. Tam. Lead. 

EEGAJST, a town of Borneo, see Kyans* 
EGBATANA is tlie Hagmatana of the 
Cuneiform, inscriptions. See Ekbatana. 


EGGS. Eng. 

Baiza, or Baida, 

Arab. 

Betzim, 

Hebrw. 

Hatte, 

Can. 

Unda, 

Hind, 

Tetti, 


Ova, 

Lat. 

Oadda, 

s> 

Matta, 

Tam 

CEufs, 

Fb. 

Gadda, 

Tel. 


In Oliusan every spring thousands of ducks’ 
eggs are hatched by artificial heat. The 
establishment is situated in the valley on the 
north side of the city of Tinghae. The hatch- 
ing house is a kind of long shed, with mud 
walls, and thickly- thatched with straw. Along 
the ends and down one side of the building 
are a number of round straw baskets well 
plastered with mud, to prevent them from 
taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms 
the bottom of the basket ; upon this the fire 
acts, — a small fire-place being below each 
basket. Upon the top of the basket there 
is a straw cover, which fits closely, and 
which is kept shut whilst the process is 
going on. In the centre of the shed are a 
number of large shelves placed one above 
another, upon which the eggs are laid at a 
certain stage of the process. When the 
eggs arc brought, they are put into the bas- 
kets, the fire is lighted below them, and an 
uniform hea-t kept up, ranging, as nearly as 
I could ascertain by some observations which 
I made with a thermometer, from 95 ° to 
102 ° , but the Chinamen regulate the heat 
by their own feelings, and therefore it will 
of course vary considerably. In four or five 
days after the eggs have been subject to this 
temperature, they are taken carefully out, 
one by one, to a door, in which a number of 
holes have been bored, nearly the size of the 
eggs ; they are then held against these holes, 
and the Chinamen look through them and 
are able to tell whether they are good or 
not. If good, they are taken back, and re- 
placed in their former quarters ; if bad, 
they are of course excluded. In nine or ten 
days after this, that is, about fourteen days 
from the commencement, the eggs are taken 
from the baskets, and spread out on the 
shelves. Here no fire heat is applied, but 
they are covered over with cotfcon, and a 
kind of blanket under which they remain 
about fourteen days more, when the young 
ducks burst their shells, and the shed teems 
with life. These shelves are large, and 
capable of holding many thousands of eggs *, 
and when the hatching takes place; the sight 
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is not a little curious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they 
will be ready for removal, and in two days 
after the shell is burst the whole of the 
little creatures are sold, and conveyed to 
their new quarters. — Fortune's Wanderings, 
pages 76 to 81. 

EGG TEEB. See Dalbergia. 

EGG-BEAEING GOUED, Oucurbita 
ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solanum melongena, — 
Linn. See Brinjal, Bayngun. 

EGG SHELL CHINA, a manufacture in 
Japan, in the provinces of Fozen and Set- 
smna. 

EGILBIE, Hind. Eoot of Datisca canna- 
bina. 

EGIN, See Mesopotamia. 

EGISA. Tel. Pterocarpus marsnpium. 
— 

EGMONT ISLANDS, about six in num'* 
her, part of the Chagos Archipelago. 

EGEET, the common name of several 
species of heron. In Australia, what in 
India we call ‘ White Paddy-birds’ and 
in Britain are the much prized Egrets, have 
come to be denominated ‘ Cranes ;’ and 
the real crane of that country is known as 
the ‘ Native Companion.’ 

EGERTON, a Bengal civil servant, who 
wrote an account of his journey through 
Spiti, Loud, 1864. 

EGYPT, in the highwayfromEurope to the 
East, is now ruled by a mahomedan, a heredi- 
tary pacha or viceroy under the king of Turkey. 
Egypt is one of the most ancient of the 
kmgdoms of the world. It is probable that 
it has always been of the same dimensions 
as now, viz., about 11,000 square miles in 
the small strip of the Nile valley running in a 
limestone plain elevated 1 50 to 500 feet above 
the sea, with the great sandy tract on the 
east, and the African deserts on the west. 
Every year from unknown times, the Nile rises 
in June to about 30 feet, overflows its banks, 
from the cataracts at Syene to its seven 
mouths, and subsides in September. Eain 
falls at places, at Alexandria, in great down- 
pours, and occasionally atCairo and in the de- 
sert, hut its fall is uncertain and reliance is 
not placed on it. Upper Egypt was once 
been called Meroe, which name was after- 
wards applied to Abyssinia, subsequently it 
was named Ethiopia, till that name also was 
applied to the country beyond the cataracts, 
and then to Abyssinia. In the language of 
the country Egypt was named Cherai, a word 
the same as Ham and Cham ; in Hebrew it 
was named the land of Mizraim, one of the 
tribes of the children of Ham 3 and from the 
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Greeks it received the name of -^Egyptus, 
Egypt, or the land of Copts ; and these last 
two names, having once meant the Delta, 
were afterwards stretched southward to in- 
clude the whole of the country. 

The annals of Egypt begin to be credible 
with the accession of Psammetichns, B.C. 
670. He was the first to open his country 
to the Greeks, and in his reign we have the 
first coincidence of Egyptian, Greek, Median 
and Jewish chronology, 

MSfe learn from the Book of Genesis 
that the Egyptians were a trihe from Asia, 
called the children of Ham *, a^nd their phy- 
sical character, and habits of life, bofch show 
that they were more nearly allied to Asiatics 
than to the less civilized tribes of the Ara- 
bian and Libyan deserts. The single lock of 
hair on the young nobles reminds us also of 
the Tartars ; while the religious dread of the 
sea, the sacred bull, and the refusal to eat 
flesh, are what we meet with among the 
hindoos. Their worship of the bull reminds 
us also of the hindu reverence for the sacred 
cow and for the bull Handi the vahan of Siva, 
They resembled the Chinese in their syllabic 
writing, and like Chinese and hiudus in duti- 
fully setting out food at the graves of their 
fore-fathers. They resembled the hindu, or the 
hiudu them, in their respect for the sacred 
animals. Whoever killed one of these inten- 
tionally was put to death 5 and indeed who- 
ever killed a hawk or an ib!s even by acci- 
dent was condemned to die. Whenevera house 
was on fire the chief care of the neighbours 
was to save the cats, the men and women 
might be burnt in the ruins, but the cats 
were to be saved at all risk. When a cat 
died a natural death every inmate of the 
house shaved his eyebrows, and when a dog 
died they shaved all over. The dead cats 
were carried to the sacred tombs at Bubastis, 
where they were embalmed and then buried. 
In the same way the hawks were made into 
mummies and sent to be buried at Butos, the 
serpents at Thebes, the ci’ocodiles in the 
Labyrinth near crocodilopoiis, the ibis, that 
useful enemy of vermin, at Hermopolis, bulls 
and cows at Alarboehis, and the other ani- 
mals in the other cities. 

(Sharp’s History of JEgi/r^t, Vol. Ip. 2. Oal. 
JSjBv. May 180S. Sharpe’s Hisiory of Egypt^ 
Yol Ip. 9495.) 

Their custom of embalming the dead seems 
to have originated with them, the mineral 
pitch for it was brought by foreign traders 
from the Dead Sea. The skulls of the mum- 
33 aies agree with history in proving that Egypt 
was ^peopled with a variety of tribes ; and 
physiologists, when speaking more exactly, 
haye divided them into three classes. The 
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first is the Egyptian proper, whose skull is 
shaped like the heads of the ancient The- 
ban statues and the modern Nubians. The 
second is a race of men more like the Euro- 
peans, and these mummies become more 
common as we approach the Delta. These 
are perhaps the same as the modern Copts. 
The third is of an Arab race, and like the 
heads of the labourers in the pictures. 

Its ancient history is divided into two em- 
pires, the older empire of JVIenes, and the 
middle or the Hyksos and the newer from 
Amos to Sheshouk. The pyramids are the 
principal monuments of the older, and they 
were built in the reign of the fourth dynas- 
ty. The old empire lasted 1076 years. The 
new empire began with a struggle with Asia 
which soon extended to Phoenicia and Meso- 
potamia, Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon. 

The Hyksos or shepherd kings were neigh- 
bouring Semitic tribes, from the N. E. of 
Egypt, that is Canaanites associated with 
Bedouin tribes of Northern Arabia and the pen- 
insula of Sinai. They held Memphis, but 
their residence was a fortified camp on the 
border of the Syrian desert. The ultimate 
fall of the newer empire was mainly caused 
by au invasion of the country from Palestine, 
in which the utmost cruelties were practised 
and at its close Moses withdrew into 
Arabia. Up to the time of Amos, the Egyp- 
tians performed human sacrifices, Plutarch 
quotes Manetlio as saying that inEilethya (the 
city of the mother of Isis,) the sacrifice of tbe 
so called Typhoneans was performed during 
the dog-days — viz., human sacrifices, when 
the ashes of the victims were scattei’ed to 
the winds. Porphyry also quotes the same 
work of Mauetho on Archiology and Devo- 
tion, to the effect that Amos abolished the 
practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis. 
They were formerly performed to Hci*a, the 
mother of Isis. The victims wero exam in od 
and a sea,l was affixed to thorn, as were the 
calves without blemish. Three were sacri- 
ficed daily, Amos ordered the same number 
of wax figures to be offered in tlieii' stead. 
(Bunsen, 165 — 6 p. iv. passim). 

The worship of Osiris was the oldest 
religion, and he was worshipped as the Lord, 
the God and father of each individual soul, 
the Judge of men who passes sentonce strict- 
ly according to right and wrong, rewarding 
goodness and punishing crime. The wor- 
ship of animals was not introduced into tlie 
established religion earlier than the second 
dynasty, 200 years after Mones, therefore 
not much more than 5,000 years ago. (Bim» 
sen’s God in History, Vol, 1 226.) 

The sun, or Amun-Ra or Kuaph-Ra the 
god of Thebes, or Jupiter- Ammon as ho was 
26 
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called by the Greeks, was the god tinder 
whose spreading wings Egypt bad seen its 
proudest days. Every Egyptian king bad call- 
ed bimsejf tbe son of tbe snn those who 
had reigned at Thebes boasted that they 
were beloved by Amnn-Ra; (Sharpens Egijiot) 
The Egyptian priests were the first to teach 
that a man does not wholly die when life 
leaves the body. They said that after death 
the sonl dwelt in the bodies of other animals, 
and was there imprisoned for its sins during a 
number of their short lives, and that after 
thus passing for three thousand years, 
through the bodies of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, it was again allowed to take upon it- 
self a human covering. Hence they care- 
fully saved the dead body from decay, by 
embalming it as a mummy, that it might be 
ready for the soul to re-enter when the years 
of Dunishment had eia^psed (^Sharpe’s Ugypt^ 
Vol I p. 196.) 

While Solon and Hecatasus were study- 
ing the Egyptian customs, Pythagoras, 
if we may trust to the slightest and most 
uncertain of traditions, was studying in 
Egypt under CEnuphis of Heliopolis. He is 
said to have lived twenty years in Egypt, 
and on the conquest of the country by the 
Persians to have been taken prisoner and 
carried off to Bab^don. (Sharpens History of 
JSgypi, Vol. I p. 151.) 

Their language was recorded in hyerogly- 
phics. The words hitherto deciphered are 
about 503 in number and principally inde- 
pendent roots which can all be traced into 
the modern Egyptian to about 900 words 
(Bini. I, 270.) 

In their manners and customs Hero- 
dotus found the Egyptians unlike every 
thing he had been used to in Greece. They 
wrote from right to left. They ate their 
meals in the streets. The priests were 
shaven, while other men wore beards. Every 
thing was remarkable and new to him. 

It was in the time of the elder Pliny 
that the route through Egypt to India first 
became really known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Sharpe's History of Hgypt, Vol, I p. 
8. Pliny lib. vi. 26. 

See Java ; Jews ; Kali ; Kama ; Kartakeya ; 
Ken ; Khiraj ; Kiaug ; Krishna, Kalnsa ; Ma- ! 
hadeva, Purana, Takya, Snrya, Serpent, 
Siva, Varaha, Vishnu, Yavana. 

EGYPTIAN BEAK, a name sometimes I 
given to the bean- fruits of Kelumbium speci- ! 
osum, Willd, from the notion that they were 
the beans which the disciples of Pythagoras 
were forbidden to eat. 

EGYPTIAN HARE. Lepus ^gypticus. 
EGYPTIAN LOTUS. Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum, Willd. 
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EGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsonia inemisf 

EHDAKL MIBZIO. Aeab. Camomile- 

BHRA BAURA, a name of Vira badra. 

EHP^EE or EHE/00, a river of Boondee. 

EHE/ETIA, a genus of plants, trees or 
sbrubs of the natural order Boraginacege. 
Voigt names E. aspera and bnxifolia small 
trees of the south of India. E. internodia a 
tree of theUauririus, E. Isevisand E. serrata 
trees all over India, B. arenaria, Griffis one 
of the sand binding plants of the Indian 
coasts. Tbe root cf E. buxifolh^.; (kiiru- 
vingi vayr. Tam. Pale Ire jar, Hind.) is given 
in decoction as an alterative in syphilitic 
cachexia and its fruit is eaten. Wight 
gives Ehretia aspera, cimeata, laevis, ova- 
lifolia, uml'/ellate, Yiminea, Wightiana. 

EHRETIA ASPBRA, Roxn. A small tree 
I of the Paiijab plains, Sivalik hills and Salt 
Range : in fimes of dearth, its bark is 
I gTOund mixed with flour and eaten. Its 
wood is vr-lued for its hardness. 

EHRETIA LJ3VIS. Cor, IF. Ic. 

Benrreria Icevis, G. Hon. 

Pal-dautam, GodaYcry, Tel. [ Seregada, Tel. 

Peda pulimera, Oircar | 

A pretty largo tree, common in the drier 
parts of Ceylon, in the peninsula of India, is 
a native of the Ciroar mountains, grows in 
Hindostan, in tlie Dhera Dhoon, the Kheree 
pass and in BengaL It fiirnishes a hard 
valuable wood, though not of great size, 
which in the Circars is used by the hill peo- 
ple for many purposes, — Hr, AinsUe, Voigt 
TJnuaiieSf Dr. 0 leghorn. Captain Bedclome^ 
Eohrle ill. 8. 

EHRETIA gERRATA, Eo(eh. 

Ehretia pyrifolia, H. Don. 

Kala aja. Beng. [ Unlshima. Nep. 

A tree growing iu Bengal, Cliiti^gong 
the Khassia mountains, Nepal, Bhootan, and 
the Debra Dhoon. It furnishes a tough 
light YTOod easily worked and durable, made 
into sword handles. — Voigt. 

EHTNCHO-OINETES. See Palemonidse. 

BICHB. Geu. Oak, Quercus, 

BICHBLN; BCKERN. Ger. Acorns. 

EIOHIA MARAM. Tam. Also Eichi 
Wood. Anglo-Tam. Eicus Psiela. 

EIDIJ, a ruined town on the Karan river 
in Luristan. It was also called Mai Amir. 

EIGHT-FOLD OBLATION. See Hindoo. 

EIK. Dut. Oak. Quercus. 

EILAK. Turei. The term given by the 
pastoral Durani, to their summer residence. 
Kishlak, also Turld, being that of their win- 
ter station. See Afghan, 

BILAN. Hind. Also Elaur, also Ellal, 
Andromeda ovalifolia. 
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BIMAK. An Afglian tribe, Imown as 
Firoz Kobi, after the city of that name, about 
sistj-tbree miles from Teberan, whence they 
were removed by Timur. The Tartar con- 
queror, exasperated by the depredations of 
the people inhabiting Mazauderan, south of 
the Caspian, attacked biroz Kob, and defeat- 
ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Eerat and Maimana. Ac- 
cording to other authority, the Eimak is a 
nomade branch of the Tajik of Afghanistan , 
the Tajik being the descendants of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. General 
Ferrier however observes that the races 
known by these names who occupied Paro- 
pamisus, are so intermingled and their 
origin so uncertain that to investigate them 
is a hopeless task. He adds that under this 
name are comprehended all the tribes de- 
scended from the ancient conquerors of the 
Paropamisus speaking the Persian language. 
In manners and language, and physical ap- 
pearance there is a great conformity amongst 
all the tribes who readily combine to oppose 
the Uzbeks and Afghans. They are probably 
a great nation subdivided into small govern- 
ments or republics. They lead a compara- 
tively savage life, in great repose or in the 
activity of a soldier life. The Usbeks and 
the Afghans are civilized people compared 
with them. The Persian they speak appears 
to be exceedingly ancient, and there is but 
little Arabic mixed with it ; they only recur 
to the latter on rare occasions, when their 
own language does not afford a word by 
which they can express any particular idea, 
the Koran is very imperfectly known 
amongst them. They wish for nothing be- 
yond a tent, a horse, a wife, and plunder. 
They are very hospitable, and to each other 
faithful and devoted. Well organised, they 
would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; their arms are the lance and bow, 
and they have very few fire-arms. The 
forms of the women are large, robust, and 
well developed, but their beauty is mediocre, 
and at forty they are frequently decrepid. 
Though the winters in the Paropamisus are 
very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to 
a house, because they can more easily gratify 
their love of frequent change, or even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being 
obliged to leave anything behind them. 
The tents, made of felt woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when 
carefully closed the cold rarely penetrates 
them. Their country is fertile : there are few 
populations in Asia more favoured in this 
respect. They are shepherds rather than 
cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they 
have some crops of corn, barley^ maize, and 
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a kind of millet which they consider a great 
delicacy. The Eimaks encamp in the plains 
during the winter, and in the table-lands of 
the mountains in the summer and autumn. 
They are intrepid sportsmen, and frequently 
neglect the small game to pursue the wild 
beasts which abound in their country. 
Bnins arc frequently met with, but no in- 
scriptions are found that can lead to any 
explanation of their origin. They rear 
camels. Ferrier Joiim, p. 255 See Aimak ; 
Hazara; India p. 336; Jews; Kalmuck; 
Kabul ; Koh p. 410. 

EIMLEB, a sub-division of the Tuga tribe 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dhiibaree, Dhaka and 
Oojharee in the zillah of Mnradabad, many 
of these are mahomedans. Mliot 

EIH. Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

EIISTG-GYIH. Buk-m. Shorea robusta, 

EIH-SHE-MEH. BuJiM. Lord of the 
Eastern House ; the peculiar appellation of 
the declared heir to the Burmese throne. 

EIJST WEST. Burm. Atree of Monlmein. 
Used for all ordinary purposes of building. — 
Gal Oat. Fx. 1862. 

EISEF. Ger. Iron. 

EISEISTHOLZ. Gee. Iron Wood. , 

EISEH-VITRIOL. Gee. Sulphate of 
Iron. 

EIZ UD DIN HUSSAIN. See Iz-ud Din 
Hussan. 

E-JIN or EE-GIN of Malacca, peculiar 
grain from an undetermined plant but seem- 
ingly one of the Leguminosas. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

EJOO also EJU, Gomuto. A strong block 
horse-hair looking fibre obtained from the 
Arenga Saccharifera. 

EK. Sw. Oak : Quercus. 

EK. Hind. Pees. One. It enters into 
many compound words, a.s, 

EK-ATASHI, Hind, also Ek-bara, in dis- 
tillation, the spirit that first passes over. 
When redistilled, it is called do-afasbi or 
do-hara, double distilled. Sih-atashi or thrice 
distilled. 

EKAMEA-KANANA, Sans, from eka, 
one, amra, a mango tree, and kanana, a 
forest. 

EKA DASHI, Hind. Literally one and 
ten, the 11th day of the moon’s increase or 
decrease. It is one ot the hindu fast days, 
or “ Bart” Foivell 

EK-EARDI, also EK-PASLI land yield- 
ing one crop annually. FUiol 

EKA-DANTA, Sans, from eka, one, and 
danta, a tooth a name of the hindu god 
Ganesh. 

EKA. Sans. Chief. 

EKA, a one horse shay. 

EKTA. Hind, unequalled. 
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EKHARt'HAj Hind. A one- wheel well : 
a domala or doharfcha well has two wheels. 
Elliot FowelL 

EKALBIR. Hind. Datiscns cannabinns, 
its root is a dye stuff : alsoVerbascum thapsus. 

EKBSER. Bsng. Helminthostachya ia- 
ciniata. 

EKKTJDTJ TIG-E. Tel. Cardiospermum 
hali cacabum. — Linn. 

EKLIKGA, a celebrated Saiva temple in 
the defiles of the Yindhya. 

EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers 
of Tanjore. He was the son of Shah*ji (A. 
D. 1644), a subhadar of the Carnatic under 
Aurungzib, who gave Tanjore to Ekoji 
as a jaghire. The last of the Tanjore imlers 
died in 1 855, and the country was annex- 
ed to British territory. 

EKSHA MALL, a Hepaul ruler who in 
A. D. 1,600 divided Patan, Khatmandu, 
Banepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter 
and his three sons. His full name was Jaya 
Eksha Mall, also Jye-Kush Mull. 

EKTEER, Beng. Opihioglossum re- 
ticulatum. Linn. 

EKTJ DANTA, a name of Ganesa, literal- 
ly one-toothed. 

EL, also named Kronos, of the Egyptians 
according to the doctrine of Byblus, was the 
son of heaven and earth, he conspired 
against his father Ouranos. El is the root of 
Elohim. Bethel of Gen. xxviii, 11 — 19, is a 
compound word, Beith-Bl, the house of El, 
meaning God’s house. El of the Greeks (Y 1 
in Hebrew and Phcenician), i.e., God, the 
strong, whence comes Elohim, literally, the 
gods, and the Greco-Phenician Bastylia, or 
sacred stones supposed to have fallen down 
from heaven, (Aw perhaps aero- 

lites which were honoured and held sacred 
on account of the divine power supposed 
to be inherent in them: whether it was 
a common stone or an aerolite that Jacob 
had for a pillow cannot be known, as he rose 
from his dream exclaiming (v. 17). ‘^How 
holy is this place ; — this is none other but 
the house of God, (Bait-El.)^^ And Jacob^"^ 
took the stone that he had made his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil 
upon the top of it and called the name of the 
place Bethel.” Bunsen, IV 242-3. See 
Bsetyli. Bait. 

ELAOHI, Beng. Hind, Cardamom, 
Elettaria cardamomum. 

ELA CHEDDI. Tam. Elettaria carda- 
momum, Maton. 

ELiEAGHXJS, a genus of plants of the 
order Blasagnacese or oleaster tribe of which 
nine species are known to occur in the E. 
of Asia. The ripe berries of E. angustifo- 
lius are eaten in Cashmere as also are those 
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of E. dulcis, E. confer ta, E. hirtensis, E. ori- 
eutalis,B,Moorcroftii has ornamental fiowers. 
The wmod of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo : and the honey 
gathered by bees from the sweet flowers of 
E. orieutalis is much esteemed. Yoirjt, Bid- 
dell, ILoniglerger 20 . 273. Hooher, Hion. Jouvn. 
p. 205. JJr. J. L. Stewart. 

ELiSO CARPUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Eljeocarpaceceof Lindley, about 
40 species of which are known. E. serratus, 
L. is a small tree of Travnncore. E. cunea- 
tus, Wight. A tree of Ceylon and the Wes- 
tern coast of the Indian peninsula. In Bur- 
mah, are several species, undetermined, which 
the Burmese name “ tau-man-gyee,” than- 
Iwen” and wa-hso-ben.’^ 

ELiEO CARPUS, Sjpecies. 

Poeechandia. Uuu, 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
height 48 feet, circumference 5 feet and 
height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 9 feet. Ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, hut it is 
chiefly used for fii’ewood. The rosaries worn 
by thebyragi and Yaishnavaare made of the 
I seeds of this tree . — Captain Macdonald. 

EL^OOARPUS, Species. 

Mhaghai, Burm. ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramree and Oheduba ; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, &c., and the fruit and 
leaves are used by the natives for food. — 
Oal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

EL^OOARPUS. Sjpedes. A very large 
timber tree of Martaban, used for masts and 
house posts. 

EL.^EOCARPUS. Specie^ A hard valu- 
able timber tree, very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, and not uncom- 
mon in some parts of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Carts are sometimes coustructed of 
it, and it is used in house and boat build- 
ing. — Dr. Mason^s Tenasserim, 

EL-iEO CARPUS. Species, Salweu, JBv.rm. 
The river Salwen derives its name from a 
tree of that name that grows on its hanks. 
Prom the character of the genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood, — Er. Mason's 

rf oopvo'iyi 

EL^OOARPUS AMCBNTJS, TJm. 

A middle sized tree of tlie central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, grows up to an elevation 
of 4,000 feet — Tim. JEn. FI. Zetjl. p. 82. 

BlLdEOOARPUS OOPALLIPBRTJS 
Betz. 8301 of Vateria Indioa. — Linn. 
ELuSOOARPUS CTAIJrEUS. See El- 
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EIJ.J1O0ARPUS GAIsITRTJS, Ro»&. 
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Granitrns splagerious, Gcierhi, 

Hudrakaya, Beng. Duk ? Kndrakaya, TAitf. 

Utrasiim Bead tree, Ang-Tel. Rudra-kai, Tam. 
RudraksLa, Sans. Rudra-ckallu, Tel. 

A tree of JaTa. The seeds ahout the size of 
common marbles, are worn as necklaces 
by brahmins and faqneers, they are com- 
monly called Z7i5ras2r/?2 beads. EidclelL TFard’s 
Vieiu of the Hinchis, Vol. lY. p. 371. 

EL^OCARPUS HmAU, the Hinan of 
PTew Zealand, is a large timber tree. Its 
berry is edible though taste harsh. 

EL^O CARPUS IKDIGUS. BoxE A tree 
of Chittagong. 

ELAHOCARPUS LAI^’CERilEOLIUS, 
Eoxb. 

Ootradi ke mnnke, Dlk. J TJtrastim ? Tam. 

A tree of the Khassya hills, Assam, Monl- 
mein and Java. The seeds are used simi- 
larly to those of the Ganitrns sj)h83ricns 
Royle. — Brs. Eoijle, Ainslie, Mason and Voigt. 

ELJilOCARPUS LARCEOLATUS. Rottl. 

Utrasnm, Tam. 1 Ootrade ke manke, Duk. 

The seeds are very rough, and about the 
size of small nutmegs. They are brought 
to India from Java, of which country the 
tree is a native. The Saiva brahmins and 
piindarums, religious devotees of the Saiva 
sect of hindoos, and who live by alms, wear 
strings of them round their heads and nocks j 
and ibrm them into rosaries. This small 
tree is covered over with a profusion of 
white flowers. Mason^ Ain.'s Mai. Med. 
'page 142. ! 

ELEilOCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. Bl. A 

tree growing on the banks of the Salwcn 
and in Java. — Voiqt. 

ELiEOOAEPUS LUCIDUS. Rood). A 
tree of Chittagong. — Voiqt. 

EL^OCAEPUS MONTARUS, Thw. 
A middle sized tree of Ceylon. 
ELJUOCAEPUS OBLORGUS. 

Kassow, Duk. 

This is a handsome tree of the Dekhan, 
flowers in May, petals beautifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red, 
giving an autumnal appearance to the tree. 
— Riddell. 

ELiSOCAEPUS OBOYATUS, Ain. 

E. ooriacGTis, Eooh 

This tree grows at iJ^Tewera Ellia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. — 
Thivaites, 

EL^OCAEPUS PRIjNTOIDES, W. and 
A. A tree of Assam, Khassya Hills and Ka- 
maon. It is E. serratus of Eoxb. not of 
Linn. Its fruit is pickled and curried. I 


EL-^OCAEPUS EOBUSTUS, Roxl. A 
tree of the Khassya hills, 

EL^OOAEPliS SEESATUS, Linn. 
Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — 'Thivaites. 

EL^OOAEPUS TUBBECUJjATUS, 
Roxl). 

Rndraohai, Tam. I Rudraclia, Tel. 

Badrachai, „ 1 Badracka, „ 

A tree of the Travauoore forests. The 
seeds are used by Yaishnava brahmins as 
rosaries. — J/r. Rohde's M.88. 

ELA30COCCA YERKICA. Dryandra 
vernicia, Gorr. The varnish tree of China. 
The oil obtained from the nnts is used by 
painters. Hogg. 465. 

ELiSOCOCCA YBREUCOSA, a native 
of Japan, the nuts yield a somewhat acrid 
oil, which is used there in food : and in the 
Mauritius, for lamps. Hoag. 461. 

ELMCODEFDEOK GLAUCUM, Pehs. 

Solirebera albens, Retz. [ Scnacxa glaiica, Lam. 
ilang-ifera glauca, Rottl. f Ceylon tea tree. Exo. 

EL.^EODEKDROK ROXBUEGHII, W. 
and A. This tree is a native of Ceylon and 
Coi*omandel,with small green flowers. — Voigt. 
EL^ODBNDEON IKTEGRIFOLIA. 

Hsoak, Buem. | Jouk-bin, Buem. 

This is a very plentiful, strong, fine tim- 
ber, found throughout the forests of the 
Tounghoo and Pegu districts, as well as 
about Rangoon, It is adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. — Dr. McOIcllcind. 

EL^ODBNDROK ROXBURGHIL W. 
& A. 

EljBodendron glancnm, Wall. 

Xcrija dichotoma, Roxb. 

Pthamiius ncrija, Sprang. 

Boot-kns, Maiir. Nerasi, Tel. 

Selupa maram, Tam, Nirija, „ 

Bii'a, Tel. 

This tree is a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. In Coimbatore, it is nioro 
remarkable for its fine form than for the 
length and thickness of its bole, but the 
wood, if good, can only be fit for cabinet 
making and small sized objects. Dr. Gibson 
says this tree is more common in the inland 
than in the coast forests of Bombay, but he 
had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
The wood is however strong and compact. 
— Drs. Wight and Qihson. 

EL^ODEXDROK RUBER. See Celas- 
tracesB. 

ELAOH. Beng. Cardamum Elettaria car- 
damum. 

EL A JEM, Ajem, in Arabic, litei*ally 
means foreign, but in the southern parts of 
Arabia, El Ajem is applied to the opposite 
parts of the coast of Africa, 
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EL ARAM. 


ELAVrai. 


ELAKA CHEVI CHETTU. Tel. Eitlier 
Salvinia ciicullata of Roxb. or Hutcliinia in- 
dica. Elaka Chevi knra. Tel. Hjdrocotyle 
rotnndifolia. — Rowh. 

ELaKI CHETTU. Tel. Elettaria car- 
damomum. Wh. and Mates. Sjn. of 
Alpinia cardamomiim. — Roosh, 

ELA KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

ELAM. Hind. Mal. Tam. Tel. Aucbion. 

ELAM, or Susiana was the country on the 
east of the southern portion of the Tigris, 
south of theLuristan mountains and was the 
cradle of ancient soyereignty. Berosus men- 
tions a legend to the effect that the first 
dawn of civilization was there and that the 
teachers of mankind came from the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Susiana was known as 
Elam, and all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
dynastic arrow-headed inscriptions hitherto 
deciphered refer to Susiana as the cradle of 
sovereignty where the ruins of great cities 
were discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The 
Elamites were a powerful nation in the early 
days of Abraham before either the Assyrian 
or Babylonian governments rose into power. 
Kedarlaomer, King of Elam, held Canaan 
and Arabia petr^a in subjection . — Bunsen 
iii. 352. See Iran. Lud. | 

EL AM AVI also Tiyyct mamidi. Tel. Man- 
gifera, indicate L. Its Sans, name is Saliahara 
%Y. 913 ‘‘a fragrant khid of Mango,” — hence 
the name from Bla, cardamom.” 

ELAMITES. See Iran. Elam, 

ELAHDEI PALLAM. Tam. Rhamnus 
jujuba. 

ELAHET, a hawk, thePalcomelanopterus, 
Daudin, inhabiting Africa, India and Ame- 
rica. — Jerd. i. 112. 

ELAUJI MARA. Cax. Rhamnus jujuba. 

ELAPHRIUM EXCBLSUM. See Calo- 
phvllnm. 

ELAPHRIUM TOMEHTOSUM. SeeCa- 
lophyllum. 

ELAPUR, the fortress of Krishna rajah. 
At the date of Charlemagne, Hiudustan and 
the Dekhan were divided into four kingdoms 
viz., Gujara (Gujarat) on the west, Malwa, 
in the centre, the Gourha raj on the east 
including Bengal and Behar, and the Lates- 
wara kingdom to the south, but the Sowe- 
ajyaor Sabtarah sovereignty was also spoken 
of, Indra rajah who ruled the Lateswara 
kingdom conquered Gujarat, and aided the 
king of Malwa against the Gourea sove- 
reignty. See Inscriptions, p, 390. 

ELARAMU. Tel. A root employed in 
dropsical affections, supposed to be that of 
Ophioxylon serpentinum. 

EL ARAM is mentioned in the koranas the 
Sail-ul-Arem, or flood of ul-Aram. It is the 
dam of Mareb, built by Queen Balkis above 


the city of Saba. It burst A. D. 1 20. See 
Mareb. 

ELASTIC PIG TREE. Eng. Syn. of 
Ficus elastica. — Boxl). See Indian Rubber, 
Caoutchouc. 

EL-ASWAD-IBK-RAAB, See Aswad, 
Masailma. 

ELATERID2S. See Coleoptera. 

ELATE SYLYESTRIS, Lirni. 

Phcanix sylvestris, Roxh. 

Eajata, Cax. Itcbam maram. Tam. 

S'^ndi ka jbar. Buk. Ita chettu. Tel. 

Wild date, Exo- 

The Leaf. 

Itcham elle, Tam. [ Ita-aku, Tel. 

Its fruit. 

Sandulay ka phal, Duk. I Itcliam pallam, Tam. 
Parusliaka, Sans. | Ifeapandu, Tsii. 

Its timber has the general characteristics 
of the family, but is inferior to the palmyrah, 
cocoanut, &c. In India, the fruit, when 
ripe, is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, 
and sweetish; about the size of a ripe 
wild plum, hut, though it is now be- 
lieved that this tree is identical with the da^te 
palm of Arabia, the fruit is not esteemed. 
Toeing unimproved by cultivation. The 
leaves and stalks are made into baskets, 
boxes and hats, twisted into rope, used for 
thatching and in the manufacture of light 
mats for building huts. The inner wood 
furnishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, 
which contains much tannin. It is obtained 
by boiling the heart wood for a few hours, 
when it assumes the appearance and con- 
sistency of tar. It hardens by cooling', and 
when formed into small squares and dried 
in the sun is fit for the market. The pro- 
duce of Bombay is of uniform texture and 
of a dark red color. That of Concan and 
other parts of India, is of a chocolate color, 
and marked inside with red streaks. The 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following 
result in 100 parts. 

Bombay. Concan. Bombay. Concan. 

Tannin. 4S-5 [ Insoluble matters, sand, 

ExtractiveSdi'O 36*5 | lime, &o. ... 5*0 7*0 

Mucilage .6*5 8 0 | 

The fibres of the leaf stalk are used for 
cables in the Red Sea. The natives of the 
East chew the fruit in the same manner 
as the areca nut, with the leaf of the betel, 
pepper and quick lime. Simmond’s Oowi- 
mercial Frodiicts, ^age 679. Ainslie, Madras 
Bx. Jur, Repo7± See Date.’ 

ELAYUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of Malabar, which grows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to 
six feet in diameter. It is a very soft, light 
wood, and used by the natives for catama- 
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rans and canoes ; and also for rafting tlie 
heavy timber from the forests*, it is not 
durable, or of much value, — Edye. Forest of 
Malcibar anti Ganara. (Wote . — This seems 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.) 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tam. Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 

ELAVAM PUNJI. Tah. Cotton of Bom- 
bay pentaudrum. 

EL-ATNEN a town of JTejd in Arabia the 
birth place of Mahomed-ibn- Abdul- Wahab. 
He founded the puritan Wahabi sect. He 
was born A. D. 1691, See Wahabi. 

EL-BAHIA. The companions of Ma- 
hoined, the Astnwanat-el-Ashab, the Column 
of Companions. Their graves are at the 
El-Bakia. — Burton's Filgrlmage, iii p. 396. 

BL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba ul- 
Akram (A. D. 90-140) grandson of Sham- 
mir Terash. Shammir, in an invasion of 
China perished with his army in the deserts 
of Thibet. Tobba to revenge his grand- 
father’s death, marched from Yemen, rebuilt 
Samarcand, according to Thalaba, carried 
war into China, where he hnilt El Beib^ 
in which he left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, 
who continued a distinct people when Ha- 
madnn wrote in A. D. 553. See Samarcand, 
Shammir, Yemen. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elburz, at 
the foot of the southern slopes of which the 
town of Teheran is situated, extend from 
the plains of Cazvin on the west to the town 
of Demavend on the east, forming the divi- 
sion between the low belt of country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian and the high 
lands of the central province of Irak. They 
are a portion of the lofty chain which 
branches oiBffrom the Caucasus, and after 
passing through Azerbijaii the north of 
Persia and Afghanistan, terminate in the 
range of the Himalaya. The line of these 
mountains, though occasionally broken in 
Persia, especially in Khorassan, where it is 
intersected by several extensive plains, may 
easily be traced throughout the whole of 
this vast tract of Asia. The Elhuvz, al- 
though of the enormous height of 18,526 feet 
above the sea, has not a very impos- 
ing appearance from the plain of 
Tehran. Kazbek is 16,546 feet, but 
with the exception of the huge cone of De- 
mavend, no peak towers above its fellows, 
and from a distance the summit of the range 
seems to be nearly level. In summer the 
snow disappears almost entirely from the 
southern face, but on the northern side it re- 
mains in large quantities throughout the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz are but scantily 
clothed with vegetation, the plants growing 
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on the slopes having a dry blighted appear-* 
ance, and as usual there is a total want of 
trees of natural growth. They are, like many 
other parts of this extensive range, rich in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiment being found in large quantities. 
So many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Elburz, within 
25 miles north of Teheran . — GoL Qliesneifa 
Fuylircdes^ p, 4. See Iran. 

EL-EIAJA. Arab. Trichelia emetica. 
Eorsk. a tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit 
is fragrant and is an ingredient of the Abir 
or Besan with which the Ax’ab women wash 
their bair. JSogg. 

ELOHI, or according to the maps Ilitsi, is 
the city known to older travellers as Khoten, 
See Ehoten. 

EL-DOZ, after the death in A.D. 1205 of 
Mahmnd of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst his generals, and Kabul and Kanda- 
har in Afghanistan fell to his slave El-Doz. 
He was, however, soon dispossessed by a 
prince of Kharism, whose successor Jelal-ud- 
Din was compelled to yield to Chingiz 
Khan. See Gour. 

ELDER TREE. See Sambucus. 
ELBOAMPAWB ROOT. 

Vssnl iir-rasun, Arab. I Alant-wurzel, Gbr, 

Inuleauluee, !Fr. | Bekh-i-zanjabil-i*shaTni, 

Pers. 

Elecampane-root has an aromatic and 
slightly fetid odour. Formerly prescribed 
in dyspepsia, pulmonary complaints, and 
palsy ; Faulkner. O'Shatighnessy, See Con- 
fection of Black Pepper. 

BLEOTUARIUM CASSI/E. See Cath- 

artocarpiis fistula. 

ELECTRICITY is evolved abundantly, in 
tropical Asia, at the beginning and close of 
the rains. The elephanta of Bombay, a 
stormy period at the close of the S. W. mon- 
soon, is often attended with much electric 
disturbance. TheN. W. stoimisat Calcutta, 
are always attended with a great evolution of 
electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHY, the art of 
sending information by means of electric 
currents passed along wires. The system 
was early perfected in India by Sir William 
O’Shaughnessy, and all British India is now 
in inter- communication and in connection 
with Europe and America. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS are often seen in 
the swamps of India, and in storms on the 
masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMI is met with in yellow transparent 
masses ; which readily soften, by the heat of 
the hand, and have a strong ax'omatic 
odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is a gum 
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i^sin and is said to be the concrete i^esinons 
exudation from one or more genera of plants, 
Amyris, Balsamadendron, Canarium, Ela- 
pKrium, and Icica, The Elaphrium elemi- 
ferum of Royle, yields Mexican elemi. The 
Cannarinm commune Lam. (Syn. of C. 
Zephyrinnm of Eum'pli) of the Spice islands 
and Ceylon, also the C. balsamifernm of 
Ceylon, is said to yield a resin Tvhich in 
odour and general appearance strongly re- 
sembles elemi. The resin called Arbol-a- 
brea at Manilla which somewhat resembles 
elemi is considered by M. Baup to be the 
product of Canarium album, a Philippine tree. 
Brazilian or American elemi is from the Icica 
Icicariba Marcq, and the Besin of Oourina 
from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly produced 
in the forests of the Philippines, where it 
often assists in giving a cheerful blaze to the 
fire of the traveller. It is also exported from 
Manilla as a drug. The Philippine tree 
that affords it is probably a Canarium. 
There are other resins, of whose origin little 
is known, which have been imported B^sUlemi. 
Dr. Pereira says he had taken much pains to 
ascertain its commercial route, and found 
that all the importations of it were through 
Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would appear 
that elemi formerly came from Ethiopia 
by way of the Levant ; it is therefore pro- 
bable that Britain receives it through 
Holland from some Dutch settlement in the 
East, and also from Africa, some small quan- 
tity probably being received from the Bra- 
zils. This gum resin forms an essential in- 
gredient in many of the finest varnishes. 
Waterstone, Faulkner, Clegliorn^s Forests 
and Gardens of South India^p. 378 to 380. 

ELENDI. Tam. Zizyphus jujuba. Lam. 

ELEilJI. Maleal. Mimusops elengi. — 
Lmn, 

ELENTHA. Maleal. Zizyphus jujuba, 
Lam. 

ELEOTEIS, a genus of fishes of the family 
Gobioidse. 

ELEPHANT, 'Em, Eb, Gbb. 


Hsen, 

Burm. 

Pil, 

Pushtu. 

Olypiant, 

But. 

Gaja, 

Sansc. 

Elephas, 

Gb. 

Hasthi, 

3} 

Hathi, 

Hind. 

Eiel, 

SCAND. 

Elephantes, 

It. 

Elephante, 

Sp. 

Elephas, 

Lat. 

Gallah, 

Singh. 

Elephantus, 


Aui, 

Tam. 

Gajah, 

Malay 

Yeui, 

Yenuga, 

Tjbl. 

Beram 

Eel, 

» 

Eers. 



The source of the word Elephant, 
is doubtful. Sir J. E. Tennant supposes 
it to be the Hebrew eleph’^ an ox, and 
Hindi,’’ Indian, likeTamar-i-hindi or tama- 
rind. Pictet derives it from, airavata or 
airavana the elephant vahan of Indra from 
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airavanta son of the ocean. Burton more 
correctly, says {Pilgrim^ i. 275) it is from 
“ Pilu” in Sanscrit, or as we now have it 
in Pushtu Pil, in Persian Eel, which in 
old Persian, becomes fil,” and, with the 
arahic article, “El-fil;” turned to elephas in 
Greek. 

The Elephants of Ceylon, India, Burmah 
aud Siam, fi'eqnent hilly and mountainous 
countries : they are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of seven and eight thousand feet, 
and in the South of India, at about 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. 

The elephant is the largest of terrestrial 
mammals. Though the Sumatran has been 
considered to differ, there is, according to 
most authors, only one Asiatic species, E, 
Indicus, which is found in Ceylon, in the 
southern and western parts of the pen- 
insula of India in the forests at the foot of 
the Eastern Himalaya, in Nepaul, in the 
Saul forests, Tipperah, Chittagong, Bur- 
mah, the Malay Peninsula, and the larger 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are differences, the elephants of the same 
locality even vary in form and character. 
They attain their full height when 1 8 or 24 
years of age, and range from 7 feet to 10 
feet in height up to the top of the shoulder. 
Twice round the forefoot gives nearly the 
exact height of an elephant. Elephants of 
Ceylon do not average above eight feet in 
height and never exceed nine feet yet Wolf 
says, he saw one taken near Jaffna, which 
measured twelve feet one inch, of course to 
the arch of the back. The Ceylon ele- 
phants are not so large as those of other 
parts of India.The East India Company’s 
standard was seven feet and upwards, mea- 
sured at the shoulder. Mr. Corse says the 
greatest height ever measured by him was 
ten feet six inches. As an example of the 
deceptiveness of a mere conjecture even by 
experienced persons, he mentions the case 
of an elephant belonging to the Nabob of 
Dacca which was said to he fourteen feet 
high, Mr, Corse wished to measure it parti- 
cularly, as he himself judged it to be twelve 
feet. The driver assured him that the beast 
was from fifteen to eighteen feet ; — jeh when, 
carefully measured, it did not exceed ten 
feet. {Qosse^s Natural History^ 118.) 

The elephants of the farther peninsula 
much excel those of India and Ceylon, per- 
haps because they are less disturbed., The 
skeleton of an elephant in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, which was sent to Peter the 
Great by the shah of Persia, measures 
sixteen feet and a half in height, and pro- 
bably this is the highest authentic instance 
on record. The African elephant is perhaps 
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noi inferior to that of Pegu. Mr. Pringle, in 
a very graphic picture, has described an un- 
expected rencontre with, an enormous ele- 
phant in an African valley. ‘‘We halted and 
surveyed him for a few minutes in silent 
admiration and astonishment. He was, in- 
deed, a mighty and magnificent creature. 
The two engineer ofi6.cers, who were familiar 
with the appearance of the elephant in his 
wild state, agreed that the animal before ns 
was at least fourteen feet in height.’’ Major 
Denham in his expedition into central Africa, 
met with some which he guessed to he six- 
teen feet high, but one which he saw killed, 
and which he characterised as “ an immense 
fellow,” measured twelve feet six to the 
back. Fossil remains of an elephant have 
been discovered at Jubbalpore, which mea- 
sured fifteen feet to the shoulder. 

The young are about three feet high when 
horn, and the female begins to bear when 
about 16 years old. They are classed ac- 
cording to their outer forms, viz., the Kuma- 
riah or princely, a strong bodied animal : the 
Herghi or deer bodied; the Sankariah or mix- 
ed breed between the Knmariah and Merghi, 
and the Mirghabali, approaching the Mirghi. 
The Dantela, is the tusked elephant. The 
Mukna has a head like that of the female 
with comparatively small straight tusks. 
The elephant with nicely curved tusks is 
called the Palang (or bed) dant, and a one- 
tusked elephant is ek-danti or Ganesh after 
the hindu god of wisdom, who is represented 
with the head of an elephant and one tooth. 
Elephants of India are tamed to work hut 
the supplies are all from the wild state. They 
are becoming scarce, and in 1 868^ the Madras 
Government began to preserve female ele- 
phants. 

In the Syrian armies, anciently, the ele- 
phant seems to have been much employed. 
According to the Apocrypha (1st Maccabees, 
vi. BB, 37.) Antiochus, when warring 
against Judas Maccabssus, had in his army 
elephants guided by Indian drivers; each 
stated to have had on his hack a strong 
wooden tower, containing thirty- two fight- 
ing men !Bnt this is very great, such weight 
would amount to abont 2| tons. 

In'the Ceylon forests they come forth to 
feed about 4 p. m., and they invariably retire 
to the thickest and most thorny jungle in the 
neighbourhood of their feeding place by 
7 A. M. In these impenetrable haunts says 
Baker, (Rifle pp. 10-11) they dorsider them- 
selves secure from aggression. The period 
of gestation with an elephant is supposed 
^ two years, and the time occupied in 
^taining full ^owth is about sixteen years. 
The whole period of life is supposed to be 
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a hundred years, but Baker would increase 
that period by fifty. The height of these 
Ceylon elephants varies to a great degree, 
and in all classes is very deceiving. In. 
Ceylon an elephant is measured at the 
shoulder, and nine feet at this point is a 
very large animal. Not more than one in 
three hundred has tusks, they are merely 
provided with short grubbers. Those with 
tusks are usually males. Elephants are 
gregarious and the average number in a 
herd is abont eight, although they fre- 
quently form bodies of fifty and even eighty 
in one troop. Bach herd consists of a very 
large proportion of females, and they are 
constantly met without a single bull in 
their number. He has seen some small herds 
formed exclusively of bulls, but this is very 
rare. The bull is much larger than the 
female, and is generally more savage. On 
each side of the elephant’s temples is an 
aperture abont the size of a pin’s head, 
whence in the season of rut a secretion 
exudes, which is called mada or dana. 
Whilst it flows, the elephant is called 
matta, and at other times nirmada. The 
odour of this fluid is frequently alluded to 
in Hindu poetry, (See Wilson’s Megha- 
duta, I. 132) is compared to the odour of 
the sweetest flowers, and is supposed to de- 
ceive and attract the bees. (See Ritu San- 
hara, William'^ Story of Nala^^p, 196-196.) 

There has been an inclination to separate 
the Sumatran elephant from the Indian 
one, as possessing peculiarities. The Ele- 
]pJias Sumatrevs'is differs from that of India 
and Ceylon in the number of its vertebras 
and tbe natives call it gajali, Tem- 
minck bas named it Blephas Snmatranns. 

This species is perfectly intermediate be- 
tween the Indian and African, especially in 
the shape of the skull, and will certainly put 
an end to the distinction between Elephas 
and Loxodon, with those who admit that 
anatomical genus: since, although the crowns 
of the teeth of E. Snmatranns are more like 
the Asiatic animal, still the less numerous 
undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly quite 
as wide as those forming the lozenges of the 
Asiatic. The number of pairs of false ribs 
(which alone vary, the true ones being al- 
ways six) is fourteen, one less than in theAf- 
ricanus, one more than in the Indicns ; and 
so it is with the dorsal vertebrae, which are 
twenty in the Sumatranus (twenty-one and 
nineteen, in tlie others), whilst the new spe- 
cies agrees with Africanus in the number of 
sacral vertebrae (four), and with the Indi- 
cus in that of the caudal ones, which are 
thirty-four. 

White elephants, either lepers or albinos, 
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possiWy in boih of these conditions, are 
occasionally found, and the kings of Bnrmah 
and Siam take, as one of their titles, the 
appellation of Lord of the white elephant. 
Indeed the presence of a white elephant in 
Siam is considered as a palladium for the 
king’s life and for the prosperity of the 
kingdom. The late Lord White Elephant 
in possession of the king of Bnrmah, was 
supposed to have been caught in 1806. He 
was close upon ten feet high which is a very 
large elephant, and had a noble head and 
pair of tusks. In Enarea, in Eastern Central 
Africa, a white elephant is reverenced, white 
elephants were kept by the rajahs of Kanouj. 
When Jaya Chaudra of Benares and Kanouj 
was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din, 
Mahmud Ghori, in A.D. ] 194, on the banks 
of the Jumna, between Chandwar and 
Etawah, a white elephant was captured 
which is related to have refused to make 
obeisance to the sultan and had almost 
killed its rider who endeavoured to force 
the animal to comply. In the time of 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abrahah 
the Christian king of Hamyar advanced 
against Kenanah in Hijaz to revenge the 
pollution of the Christian church at Sennaa, 
he was seated on an elephant named Mah- 
inood, distinguished by its bulk and skin of 
pure white. 

Captain Yule, (p. 121,) mentions having 
seen at Amarapura two elephants which had 
been taught to dance. In ancient Rome, as 
is related in All the Tear Round, twelve 
elephants were taught to march into a 
theatre to a harmonious measure, some- 
times in a circle, and sometimes divided 
into parties, scattering flowers around 
them all the while. Preserving their pro- 
per order, they would beat time to the music 
during the intervals of the dance. Being 
provided with splendid couches, adorned 
with paintings and tapestry, and a banquet 
spread before them upon tables of cedar 
and ivory, the elephants in the costumes 
of male and female personages of distinc- 
tion, would dine decorously — not one of them 
voraciously taking an undue share of the 
delicacies, and all drinking moderately out 
of cups of silver and gold. Germanicus, ac- 
cording to Pliny, exhibited elephants hurl- 
ing and catching javelins, fighting with each 
other, and executing the Pyrrhic dance. 
And it was through their love of music that 
elephants were trained to dance upon ropes. 
Eonr of them walked along a rope or ropes, 
carrying a litter, containing a fifth, which was 
feigning sickness. Many writers confirm 
the testimony of Pliny to the fact that the 
elephants walked backwards and forwards 
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upon the ropes with equal precision. 
Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an elephant 
who, at the command of his keeper, would 
not merely walk, but would kneel down 
upon a rope. Suetonius describes an ele- 
phant who, in the presence of the Emperor 
Galba, climbed up an inclined rope to the 
roof of a theatre, and descended in the same 
way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arrian 
mentions an elephant who performed as a 
musician to its dancing comrades, With 
a cymbal fastened to each of its knees, and 
a third to its trunk, he would beat a measure 
with astonishing precision and accuracy , 
while the other elephants danced a circle 
round him. The Elephant is, at present, 
most usually employed for the transport of 
large tents and other articles of equipment, 
beyond the power, or of size inconvenient to 
be carried by camels or bullocks, its load 
for steady work varies from about 15 to 20 
cwt, exclusive of the pad or pack saddle. 
With this it travels at the rate of three miles 
an hour from 16 or 20 miles per diem; but 
it can perform and bear longer marches for 
some time without injury. On an emer- 
gency, a riding elephant can travel at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and will go about 
40 miles in a day — but for a continuance its 
performance will not much exceed that of 
the baggage elephant. In India, there are 
elephant batteries of heavy artillery needed 
for sieges, and the nobles of Hyderabad use 
them largely for riding. BiirtoTi^s Pilgrimage 
to MeocaJh Vol. I. p. 275. Gosse*s Natural 
History, p.118. Tennenfs Sketches of JSle^has 
Sumatranus L. 

The Agagir swordsmen of the Hamram 
Arabs ham -string the Abyssinian elephants 
with swords. The Abyssinians, still eat the 
flesh and that of hippopotami as described 
by Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 772 and Diod. Sic lib, 
p. 161.) The inscription of Adule mentions 
that Ptolemy invaded Asia with his land 
and sea forces and elephants from the coun- 
try of the Troglodytes and Ethiopia. 

The Ceylon elephants are driven into a 
Kraal and tied and tamed there. Within the 
forests and in the jungles of Ceylon are 
found a great variety of wild animals — ^the 
elephant the hyena, tiger-cat, the bear, the 
deer and the monkey, are among the most 
abundant. The number of elephants is in- 
credibly great, and, issuing in troops from 
their lairs, they come crushing down the 
cultivated fields and plantations and devour- 
ing the crops, with great loss to the proprie- 
tors. They are found in all the uncultivated 
parts of the island but their favorite haunts 
are near to the farms, to which they prove 
so destructive thaD the colonial goveinncent 
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pays a reward of 7s. 6d. (about 1 Dollar, So 
cents) for every tail of the animal which is 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot the 
Government agent at Galle, stated, that he 
had paid during a preceding year two 
hundred pounds sterling for tails, which 
would give six hundred as the number of 
elephants destroyed. An of6.cer, actually 
killed during his residence on the island, no 
less than six hundred of these gigantic 
animals. Within a few months of the 
arrival of the Mississippi, two ofdcers of 
the garrison destroyed no less than forty 
elephants in the course of a sporting visit of 
six weeks to the jungle. They are ordinarily 
shot with a ride, the sportsman approaches 
his game in front, or that he may aim at 
either of the only two vital parts upon 
‘which a rifle ball will have any effect, one 
being directly in the forehead through 
which the brain is penetrated and the other 
behind the ear. The catching and taming 
of wild elephants furnish a large source of 
revenue to the Nepaul government. In 
taking them, the taroo or elephant catchers, 
having marked down a wild herd of three 
hundred or four hundred elephants, about 
two hundred taroo collect together, mount- 
ed upon elephants, and accompanied by two 
large “taking elephants,” highly fed, and 
thereby kept always must (sensual.) The 
herd of wild elephants having been started, 
they get away trumpeting and whistling 
into the thickest part of the forest, hotly 
pursued by the mounted taroo, each of 
whom is provided with three or more nooses, 
called the moosack, which is made of very 
strong ran hide, well soaked in oil, and so 
ingeniously contrived, that when once attach- 
ed to the elephant, the hindlegs are gradual- 
ly drawn together at every step he takes 
until he is brought to a complete stand-still. 
The chase continues frequently for twenty 
miles at full speed, until in fact, the wild 
herd becomes blown and is brought to a 
stand. The danger then commences, from the 
wild ones dashing at their pursuers, in their 
turn causing the most intense excitement 
during half an hour, until the arrival of the 
two must elephants, whose bulk prevents 
their keeping up with the more active ones, 
ridden by the taroos. These two elephants, 
each having three keepers upon their backs, 
dash into the herd. Their appearance, ac- 
companied by the powerful nauseous odour 
emitted by most elephants, creates an im- 
mediate panic among the wild ones and soon 
paralyzes their efforts of resistance. The 
active little taroo now slide down from 
their steeds, and under cover of one of the 
must elephants, who pushes himself foroi- 
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bly against the wild one selected from the 
herd, they, in a most dexterous and daring 
manner, slip the moosack on to each of the 
hind legs, which performance occupies about 
three minutes. The noosed elephant is then 
allowed to depart, and he goes off evidently 
delighted ; but as the noose becomes con- 
tracted at every stride, he finds his intended 
flight brought to a close, at a distance of 
sixty or seventy yards. After operating 
upon about fifty wild elephants in a similar 
manner, the Taroos permit the remainder of 
the herd to abscond, and employ themselves 
in fastening the noosed elephants to sepa- 
rate trees, where they are detained from two 
to three weeks under the careful charge of 
the takers. If any of the captnred show 
symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
punished most severely by two of the large 
tame elephants, who belabour them unmerci- 
fully with their trunks. Two such thrash- 
ings effectually cure the most insubordinate, 
and at the expiration of six weeks, the once 
free and independent denizen of the forest 
has a keeper on his back, and becomes as 
quiet as if he had been in a state of subjec- 
tion all his life. 

At Chittagong, says Captain Smith, 
is renowned for the beauty and 
size of its elephants, so is Nepaul cele- 
brated for the hardiness and ugliness of her 
produce : a fatal peculiarity extending to the 
Nepanlese themselves. The full-grown fe- 
male elephants seldom exceed seven feet and 
a half in height, but the males of forty years 
old, at which age they are considered to be 
full-grown, are fine fellows, averaging from 
nine to eleven feet. One elephant was eleven 
feet four inches in stature . — (Smithes N^jpauL) 

Elephants are captured in Siam by 
loosing female elephants in the forests 
at certain seasons, when the wild males 
return with them and are captured. 
The tamed elephant is guided by 
the Ankoos. Pers. Hind. (Ankasa, Sansc. 
Arpe. Greek : Cuspis, Latin. Hendoo, 
Singh) a goad and guiding rod in shape re- 
sembling a small boat-hook. It is figured in 
the medals of Oaracolla of the identical form 
in use at the present day in India, 

The elephant has been discovered fossil in 
the strata of the Nerbudda and in Burma. 
Amongst the remarkable remains brought 
from the Sewalik Hills, in Northern India by 
Ca|)6ainCautley and Dr. Falconer, were the re- 
mains of several species of the genus Elephas 
and other proboscidean animals. Dr. Fal- 
coner, speaking of the group of animals thns 
revealed by his I’esearches, says ; — “this fossil 
fauna is composed of representative types 
of Mamvialia of all geological ages, from the 
S6 
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oldest of tlie tertiary periods down to tlie 
most modern ; and of all tiie geographical 
divisions of the old continent, grouped to- 
gether into one comprehensive assemblage. 
Among the forms contained in it there are — 
of the Fachydermatay several species of Mas- 
todon, elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
Anoplotherkmi, &Jidi three species of Eryuiis ; 
of the Ruminantia, the colossal genus Siva- 
ihermm, which is peculiar to India, with 
species of Camehis, Bos^ Gervus, and Antllope; 
of the Oarnivora, species of most of the great 
types, together with several undescribed 
genera ; of the Rodentia and Quadrumana 
several species ; of the ReptiUa, a gigantic 
tortoise {Golossoolielys), with species of Bmijs 
and Trionyx, and several forms of Gavials 
and Crocodiles. To these may he added the 
remains of Struthiones and other birds, and 
Pishes, Crustacea, and Molluscay 

The genus ElepJias in the collection which 
has been deposited in the British Museum 
includes six species. 

planifrons, distinguished by the flatness 
of the foi’ehead ‘ind the intermediate cha- 
racter of its molar teeth. 

J7. Eamadicus, with a great developement 
of the cranium, and teeth closely allied to 
those of the Indian species, 

E. Hysudricusy with a turban-like vortex 
of the skull and teeth, whose structure ap- 
proaches that of the African elephant. 

H. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the 
Sewalik species. A skull exists with re- 
mains of the other species in the British 
Museum. The total length of the cranium 
and tusks is 14 feet ; length of the skull 4 
feet 2 inches : width of the muzzle 2 feet ; 
length of the tusks 1 0 feet ; circumference 
of the tusk at the base 26 inches. The 
other two species are named E, insigms and 
H. bomhifrom. Along with elephant re- 
mains, from the Sewalik hills, in the Cal- 
cutta museum are those of Elephas insignis 
E. bombifrons. E. planifrons; Mastodon 
Sivalensis, Elephas Hysudricus *, E. Cliftii : 
Hippopotamus Sivalensis. Merycopotamus 
dissimilis. Ehinoceros Sivalensis. Equus 
Sivalensis. Hippotherium antelopium. Siva- 
therium giganteum. Hexapr. Sivalensis ; 
Camelopardus sivalensis. Camelopardalis 
sivalensis. Antelope paloeindicus. Antelope, 
species. Gamelus sivalensis ; Oervus, swedes ; 
crocodilus, species, Leptorhynchus gan- 
geticus ; Colossochelys Atlas. Tesudo, 
species. Hippopotamus (Hexaprotod.) Siva- 
lensis Hyena, Canis 5 Sus, Bos ; and similar 
remains have been discovered also inBurmah, 
and in Perim island. The species of Mastodon, 
in the collection from the Sewalik Hills, are 
M, Ferimensis, M. Sivalenns and If. latidcns. 
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Professor Owen states*that a species of Mas- 
todon, nearly allied to M. angustidens^ has 
left its remains in the ossiferous caves and 
post- tertiary or newer tertiary deposits of 
Australia. Prom the conformity of the 
molar teeth, Cuvier regarded a Mastodon 
whose remains have been discovered in Pern 
as identical in species with the M. angusti- 
dens of Europe. Professor Owen regards 
the ilf. longirostris of Kaup, found in Ger- 
many, and the If. Arverne^ms of Croizet and 
Jobert, dug up in Auvergne, as identical 
with his M. angustidens. In the collection 
of the Biitish Museum, in addition to the 
species which we have mentioned above, 
will be found remains of Elephas prisons and 
E. meridionalis, found in Europe. There are 
also the remains of a species of Mastodon, 
M. Andium, from Buenos Ayres. Owen, 
British Fossil Mammals and Birds ; Falconer 
and Gantley, Fauna Antigua Sivalensis ; 
Mantell. Feirefactions and their Teachings ; — 
quoted in Eng. Gyc. pages 504 to 519. Ben- 
gal As. 80 c Gatalogue of Fossil remains, 

SmitEs Nepojul, Yule's Embass, All 
the Year Round, Aide Me moire to The Militorij 
Sciences ; Gosse's Natural History. Ten- 
nanfs sketches. Bihmore's Travels, Wallace's 
Archipelago, p, 409 and Aide memorie to 
Militari} Science Dublin August 1846. 

ELEPHAS PRIMOGENUS, the mam- 
moth : one was discovered in 1799, by a 
Tungus near lake Oncoul in Sibera. It is 
surmised that in the North, the mammoth 
was covered by long hair. — Mangin. 

ELEPHANTA. — Of this somewhat turbu- 
lent and noisy visitor of Bombay, the follow- 
ing are the times of its coming during the 
seventeen years 1840 — 1857, and the most 
notable of the circumstances attending it. 
The designation which these October storms 
bear, all over the western side of India is 
conferred on them as occurring about the 
time when the sun is in the constellation. 

Hust,’' the Sanscrit for elephant. As they 
reach Bombay from nearly due east, their 
name is there not nnnaturaliy imagined to 
have been conferred on them from the cele- 
brated island from the direction of which 
they reach that city. The elephanta com- 
monly makes its appearance a fortnight or 
so after the weather has fairly cleared up, 
when showers have almost ceased to fall, the 
barometer has become high, the sky bright 
and clear, and the alternating sea and land 
breezes have set in. For three or four even- 
ings before its appearance superb piles of 
thunder-clouds are seen to accumulate about 
3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghauts : 
they soon ascend some way in the air advanc- 
ing apparently against the sea breese, — that 
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is, the upper and lower strata of air move 
opposite ways to each other. Magnificent 
displays of lightning with low growling 
thunder, prevail as twilight sets in : an hour 
or two after sunset the sky resumes its sere- 
nity. At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery — the thunder becomes 
louder, the lightning more brilliant— they 
tumble up the sky, rolling in vast masses 
over each other, till a sudden squall hursts 
in and a deluge of rain follows. This scarce- 
ly ever occurs earlier in the day than 3 P. M., 
and it very seldom continues till dawn, 
though after three or four hours interruption 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. 
When once the gale is over, the sky in gene- 
ral clears up at once, the clouds vanish, the 
alternate whids resume sway — hot days and 
dewy nights succeed, and the settled season 
commences. During the squalls which are 
occasionally experienced in March and April 
the barometer usually falls, or becomes very 
irregular, and pending the July storm it 
sinks very low indeed, and its range becomes 
singularly small. Tlae hursts iu the hegiu- 
ning of June and October, which herald in 
and close the S. W. Monsoon, seem purely 
electrical, — neither the pressure nor humi- 
dity of the air being materially affected by 
them. The Madras monsoon is stated, accord- 
ing to the old observatory reports, to set in 
about the 19th October ; it has sometimes 
been known to set in as early as the 20th 
September, sometimes as late as the middle 
of ITovember. September is for the most 
part a cloudy showery month, with occasional 
thunder and squalls. The monsoon in Low- 
er Bengal sets in and closes about a fortnight 
later than our own : a considerable fall of 
rain and severe squalls of wind appear to be 
in general experienced about the third quar- 
ter of the October moon. Neither at Madras 
nor Calcutta is the separation between tbe 
rainy and fair seasons anything like so dis- 
tinct. In 1 840, the Elephanta set in on the 
10th October with a violent dust and thunder- 
storm and quantities of rain, which continu- 
ed from about an hour before till two hours 
after sunset : the wind blew in sudden and 
uncertain gusts from nearly due east, — 
bringing with it perfect sheets of rain. The 
thunder ceased in a few hour’s time, but the 
rain continued for nearly forty hours with 
little interruption. On the evening of the 
11th it drew off, when all became tranquil 
and quiet, and there was no storm that year. 
Eall for the monsoon, 63T5 inches. 

1841.-— After nearly six weeks of bright, 
tranquil, and cloudless weather, a violent 
thunderstorm occurred on the evening of the 
16th October. The sky continued thick and 
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louring, with lightning in the evening, till 
midnight on the 17th, when a violent burst 
of thunder and rain occurred : the thunder 
soon ceased, but the rain continued for a 
couple of days, water standing every where 
in pools, and the ground apparently as wet 
as in June. Monsoon fall, 7 1 *49. 

1842. — The monsoon of 1842 was one of 
unusual seventy, 95*26 inches of rain having 
fallen. It broke up sfcormily and irregularly. 
The latter half of September was tolerably 
clear, but on the 29 th sharp squalls, with 
lightning and showers, made their appear- 
ance, and so continued till the 1st October. 
On the 8th, and again on the 1 3th and 14th, 
there were squalls, with thunder and rain, 
the latter date probably affording the true 
Elephanta. There was in 1842 one of those 
supplemetary storms on the 12th and 13th of 
November which are of singularly regular 
occurrence. 

1843. — The monsoon of 1843 was light, 
and the rain cemmenced early : there were 
scarcely any showers in September, and the 
result was an early and severe Elephanta. 
It commenced on the 27th September, when 
a smart thuaderstorm crossed the island. 
The rain now began to fall in torrents, and 
in the course of three days no less than five 
inches were measured — in five hours’ tone 
two and a half inches fell. The weather then 
cleared up and there was no more storm that 
year — Fall, 59*27. 

1844. — A furious dust storm which occur- 
red on the3 0th Sept ember seems to have taken 
the place of the Elephanta in 1844. Thei'e 
was a good deal of thunder, a very severe 
gale of wind, and a few drops of rain — scarce- 
ly amounting to a shower — the whole was 
over in a couple of hours’ time. There was 
a very severe squall, with a thunderstorm, 
on the 10th October, the violence of wliich 
was more felt down the coast than at Bom- 
bay— JPaZZ, 65*40. 

1845. — A sharp squall and thunderstorm 
occurred ou the 15th October supposed to 
have been the Elephanta — Fall, 54*73. 

1846. — The Elephanta made its appear- 
ance on the evening of the 8th October 1846 
and continued for a couple of days. The 
weather cleared up on the lOfch, when on tho 
15th and 16th there was threatened a renewal 
of the storm : the threat was not realized, 
and after some thunder and lightning, the sky 
cleared up, and the slight showers of Febru- 
ary were the next experienced that year. — 
Fall, 87*48. 

1847. — There was a threatening of an Ele- 
phanta on the 2nd, and again on tlie 22nd 
October 1847. — with a good deal of thunder 
and lightning on both occasions. On the 
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2nd and 3rd E'ovem'ber there was a smart 
thunderstorm, and heavy and protracted fall 
of rain, which continued from the 1 st to the 
5th* During this time three and a half inches 
were measured. As a considerable portion 
of the community reside in light half thatch- 
ed dwellings, or in tents, from the Elephanta 
till the end of May, an unreasonable fall of 
this sort in November, occasions the greatest 
discomfort. The weather cleared up imme- 
diately after a fall was over, andnotsomuch 
as a shower occurred from this time till the 
commencement of next monsoon — remark- 
able as this was both for the earliness and 
violence with which it set in. — Fall 67'31. 

1848. — The Elephanta of this season was 
of unusual turbulence and duration. After ^ 
threatening for near a week, it set in with , 
the utmost fury on the 6th October. The 
thunder was about and near *, the lightning 
flashed incessantly : the wind, which set in 
with violence in the N. W., in six hours’ 
time had swept the compass round, blowing 
with peculiar fury from the east about two ' 
hours after sunset. It blew a severe gale 
from S. E., for twenty- four hours on end. 
Betwixt the 5th and 8 th five and a half 
inches of rain fell, 2*88 having been measur- 
ed on the 7th. On the 19th there was a sort 
of supplementary Elephanta — a sharpish 
squall and thunderstorm, but nothing com- 
to the first ; of course the storm came as 
usual from the east.— EaZZ, 64*42. 

1849, — The monsoon was this season of 
almost unprecedented violence and duration: 
about one hundred and twenty inches fell at 
Bombay, or nearly double the average. After 
an almost total cessation in August, it resum- 
ed in September, with almost July-like vio- 
lence, and so continued till past the middle 
of the month ; and under these circumstances 
there was scarcely time to brew an Elephanta, 
and short squalls, with some thunder and 
smartish showers of rain on the 3rd and 8th 
October, were all that occurred deserving of I 
the name. There were some very brilliant | 
electrical discharges in the beginning of 
November, but no further storm. On the 
10th November occurred a thunderstorm and 
squall of short duration, but of very peculiar 
magnificence, with a second of lesser magni- 
tude on the 15th. This terminated the rains 
for the seasons : — with the exception of a very 
slight shower in February, no more fell till 
the beginning of June. 

* 1860. — Oct, 7. — The Elephanta burst at 
sitnset with a heavy squall fromN. E., light- 
ning blazing all around the horizon. There 
was heavy rain across from Mazagon Hill to 
Byculla and so to Mahaluxumee; in the course 
of the evening there fell close on a quarter of 
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an inch all over the Island. This, however, 
was only the prelude. The following even- 
ing the 8th, about 6 o’clock, a thunderstorm 
was observed over Panwell, and though the 
sea breeze was blowing somewhat briskly 
from north-westward, great piles of massy 
clonds kept rolling up from the east, thunder- 
ing, terribly, as they advanced. At f past 5 
the whole landscape suddenly became of a 
lurid yellow hue ; at | past 6 a furious squall 
burst from the east, accompanied by such a 
torrent of rain, that it seemed as if a sluice 
had been opened. The sun had barely set 
when a pitchy darkness came on. This state 
of matters lasted for an hour, when the squall 
drew oJT, and it faired, the thunder and light- 
ning continning. At 9, a stiff and steady 
breeze set in from the east, and it continued to 
blow in puffs from the same quarter till 7 
next day — three-quarters of an inch of rain 
having fallen during the previous 1 J hour. 
A few very light showers fell in the last week 
of October, but from the date of the Ele- 
phauta the fair season had set in. 

1851. — Sept. 25 — Oct. 10— There is some 
doubt about the date of the Elephanta for 
1851. There was, in fact, no storm precisely 
corresponding in character with what usually 
goes by that name. On the 25th, 26th, and 
27th, occurred a series of thunderstorms and 
slight squalls, hut they were too early, and 
they were not violent enough. On the 24th 
a thunderstorm occurred at Mahabuleshwur, 
exactly corresponding in all hut date with 
the Bombay Elephanta. On the lOth and 
again on the 20th October the Elephanta 
threatened, hut, did not come down, when 
the weather cleared up. 

1852 — 8th to 11th Oct. — ^Likethe year pre- 
ceding, 1852 was without any very well-de- 
fined Elephanta. Betwixt the 8th and Hth 
there was frequent thunder with squalls from 
the east, clouds and showers, hnt none of 
those violent disturbances which character- 
ise the gale. At this date there were vio- 
lent hurricanes in the China seas and near 
the mouth of the Bay of Bengal. 

1853 — ^For this seasonfrom the Observatory 
reports we gather that the last rain for the 
season fell on the 24th September. We can 
observe no trace of any thing like an Ele- 
phanta, and we presume, therefore, that no 
such storm was experienced at Bombay. We 
fail to discover any unusual phenomona des- 
cribed amongst papers from the interior. 

1854 Oct. 6-7 — On the 6th and 7th October 
they had violent falls of rain, nearly 6 inches 
bavin g’Tbeen measured, and as this followed 
a track of open weather, and was the last 
rain of the season, it must, we assume, bo 
accepted as the Elephanta. Yet all the cha- 
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racteristics of the gale save the ram were 
wanting. The wind was steady, and from 
the S. W., they had no squalls and very 
little thunder *, the want was made up for 
by the Gunpowder Plot storm and subse- 
quent hurricane of ITovember. 

1855 — Sept. 29th and 80th; Oct. 11th and 
12th — We are not sure which of these two 
storms is to be considered theElephanta ; the 
latter of the two corresponds mostnearly with 
it in point of time, the former in point of cha- 
racter. On the morning of the 28th_, half an 
inch of rain fell, and the sky exhibited that 
extraordinary transparancy which indicates 
almost complete saturation, and gives snch 
singular beauty to th e landscape. There was 
lightning in the evening, and a heavy thun- 
derstorm crossed the zenith from nearly east 
to west. The morning of the 29fch gave nn- 
mistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed accordingly heavy 
thunder and lightning in the evening, and a 
severe thunderstorm again crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 30th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
greater severity, accompanied with a violent 
squall of wind and drizzling rain from E and 
afterwards S. E. The wind veered round to 
K. ]Sr. E. in the course of the evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con- 
tinued ill the 1 1th October. This we cons- 
der the true Elephanta. The disturbance of 
the 1 1th and 3 2th October is described as 
follows in the Bomhay Times : — 

*^We had a very curious . instance of a 
local squall on Sunday evening, the 7th in- 
stant. As we mentioned on Monday, we had 
distant thunder all the afternoon. From 
five o’clock the upper clouds began to as- 
cend from Eastward right in the teeth of 
the sea-hreeze. On reaching the zenith, 
about half past six, the squall struck Sewree 
and crossed the island. It was felt severely 
at Ehandalla and Panwell and was so violent 
at Oolwa as to have stripped the roofs off the 
houses. It seems to have been a purely 
local burst, and was not so much as felt 
even at Mazagon, Byculla, or the Fort ; it 
was not accompanied at Bomhay with any 
rain, though heavy showers seem to have 
fallen in other quarters .” — Bomhay Times 
October 12. 

Just as we thought the weather had be- 
come thoroughly settled, a most unexpected 
change in the aspect of the air has made its 
appearance. On Wednesday the barometer 
fell at once by about a tenth, or from 29*854: 
to 29*807, and at this it stood for a couple of 
^ays. Yesterday it tumbled down by half 
a tenth, or from the number already set 


down to 29*777, and continued falling up to 
two o’clock when it stood at 29*636, having 
I tumbled down by 00T41, on deducting00*05§ 

I the natural descent by 00*033. About noon 
i on Thursday it began to rain heavily at 
Panwell, and a thin film of cloud with slight 
showers spread over the sky, and prevailed 
all over the afternoon and evening. Yester- 
day it was looking cloudy and rainy all day, 
the wind blowing from the eastward ; in the 
afternoon there was a smart shower of rain 
with much lightning in the South at sunset, 
and indications of stormy weather at no 
great distance from Bombay. The storm 
flag was hoisted from the Dockyard as a 
warning to the shipping in the harbour.” — ■ 

I Bomhay Times ^ October 13. 

‘‘ The atmosphere continues to possess 
that extraordinary transparency which ge- 
nerally precedes or follows a heavy fall of 
rain, and for the greater part of the day the 
wind is from the S. E. quarter of the com- 
pass, the sea breezes having scarcely as yet 
resumed their sway. The clouds are mostly 
high but thick and watery, — the drift from 
easterly. On Saturday afternoon there were 
heavy showers, and apparently a severe 
thunderstorm betwixt Panwell and Elhan- 
dalla. We noticed the extraordinary fall of 
the Barometer betwixt ten a, m. and two p. m. 
on Friday. We had no means of observing 
it later, but the Observatory reports of to. 
morrow will give us its entire descents. It 
rose on Saturday almost as rapidly as it had 
fallen the day before, and continued gradu- 
ally rising till yesterday afternoon.” — Bom^ 
lay Times^ October 15. 

1855 — Sept. 29th, October 7th, — There were 
slight thunderstorms betwixt the end of Sep- 
tember and 8th October, but we observe no 
account of anything like an Elephanta. 

1856. — Seems to have been without any 
thing deserving the name of an Elephanta. 
We find the following notices of slight dis- 
turbances on the 6th and 7th Oct, and as 
these occurred some weeks after the rain had 
ceased, we presume it is all to lay claim to. 

Though we still continue to have vivid 
lightnings every evening over the mainland, 
appearances of storm have almost wholly 
passed away. Yesterday morning (6th Oct.) 
we had a thick mantle of clouds over nearly 
the whole sky ; from long before dawn till 
about eight o’clock on the evening of Wed- 
nesday (^th October) we had every appear- 
ance of a squall ; during the night a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over Bombay, and it 
looked like a renewal of the Elephanta, if we 
are in reality to suppose this gale already 
passed. Yesterday the sky was bright and 
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ELEPHANTA. 

open, althotigh it looked somewhat squally 
in the afternoon ; and we shonld not feel 
surprised if we had yet showers of rain to 
usher in the cold season.” 

1857. — This year seems to have been still 
worse off than that preceding it, in the charac- 
teristic partition which separates our mon- 
soons. After three weeks of fair weather, 
electric clouds are noted as visible in the east 
with lightning aboat the 6th, and this is all 
we can make out of it. 

Out of the seventeen years here given 
Bombay had been five times without a regu- 
lar Elephanta — that is a squall from the east, 
with rain and thunder — occurring, with the 
three exceptions of 1843, when it fell on the 
end of September, and betwixt the 1st Sep- 
tember and 10th October. Unless during 
the two years 1843 and 1844, indeed, during 
the latter of which there occurred two squalls 
which divided betwixt them the honors of 
the Elephanta, it has always happened be- 
twixt the 7th and 10th October, with a de- 
gree of punctuality which might well sur- 
prise the uninitiated. For the years 1845, 
1856 and 1857 we have nothing but the Ob- 
servatory report to guide us and cannot ex- 
actly make out when the Elephanta occurred. 

It thus appears that for five years on end 
they had experienced at Bombay no such 
storms as that usually known as the Ele- 
phanta, and of the occurrence of which for 
the previous eleven years almost uninterrupt- 
edly we have minute accounts. Elephantas 
in all likelihood prevailed as regularly be- 
fore 1840 into the depths of time as betwixt 
that date and 1857, but wanted a historian. 
The violence of the electric storm which 
ushers in the rains will be found, when we 
come to analyse the records, to have become 
as much mitigated in violence as that with 
which they close. It gives a melancholy 
view of our ignorance of the simplest and 
most interesting facts in Natural History, to 
think that we know nothing of the charac- 
teristics of this storm beyond the boundaries 
of Bombay harbour. Where it begins, 
where it ends, over what area it extends, or 
what form it assumes elsewhere are things 
utterly unknown to us. The Governments 
of England and of the Bast India Company 
have, within the past fifteen years, spent 
about £100,000 in making and publisliing 
meteorological observations; these reports 
are all so learned that they are utterly use- 
less. No meteorologist could, from one of 
the fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
is now before us — ^form any idea whatever 
of the climate meant to be indicated. The 
printing alone of ten volumes of Bombay 
reports cost a lakh of rupees, yet no one 


ELEPHANTA. 

could work out from them when the first 
burst of the monsoon, or when the Elej)hanta 
occurs, or what are the characteristics of 
each . — The Bombay Standard and Chronicle 
of Wester7i India^ j^age 5. 

‘ ELEPHANTE. Sp. ELEPHANTBS, It, 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA. An island across Bombay 
harbour a mile from Butcher island and 
known to natives as the island of Gharipnri. 
A cave in it in itself may be called a com- 
plete Pantheon : for among the hundreds of 
figares, there sculptured, every principal 
hindu deity is found. Buddha is evidently 
from his size and situation a principal per- 
sonage there ; yet not the image or deity to 
whom the temple seems peculiarly dedi- 
cated, which Major Moor apprehended to be 
the One Supreme Being. But as no repre- 
sentations are ever made of that Being, to 
his three principal powers, or attributes, 
(viz. according as they be contemplated — 
mythologically, ethically, metaphysically, or 
philosophically) 


Brahma 

Vishnu 

Siva 


Power 

Wisdom 

Justice 


Creation 

Preservation 

Destruction 


Matter 

Spirit 

Tune 


The Past 
„ Present 
„ Future 


Barth 

Water 

Fire 


In the Elephanta cave, Garuda is often 
seen with an appendage; and on several 
very old gold coins he has snakes or ele- 
phants in his talons and beaks — for he is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eagle, and one is round his 
neck : but he is not so represented either in 
pictures or casts. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-anteka, is one of his names. Some le- 
gends make Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa 
and Diti. Diti laid an egg, which it was pre- 
dicted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction : after a lapse of five 
hundred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, 
flew to the abode of Indra, extinguished the 
fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrita (ambro- 
sia), which enabled him to liberate his cap- 
tive mother. A few drops of this immortal 
beverage falling on the species of grass call- 
ed Kusa, (the poa cynosuroides,) it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still, po- 
pularly, in the tales of India, attributed to 
the above greediness; and tbeir supposed 
immortality may have originated in some 
such stories as these, though, it is probable 
that the periodical renewal of their skin and 
assumed re-juveniscence is the true explana- 
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ELEPHANT’S TEETH. ELETTARIA CAEDAMOMUM. 

tion of this belief* The Elephanta caves 1 degree, and can be entirely used. Tlielaro-est 


are cut in a harder rock than those of Ellora. 
— Moore's Fantlieon^ ^age 342. See Ghari- 
pnri. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. Eng. Eeronia 
elephantum. Got. 

ELEPHANT CREEPER. Eng. Argyreia 
speciosa. 

ELEPHANT-EOOT YAM. See Diosco- 
ria. 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Eng. HastiHo- 
sataka. Sans. Ennugabira. Tel. Some large 
cncurbitaceons plant not yet defined. Per- 

haps Blephantopus scaber. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. Eng. Typhaele- 
phantina. — Boxb. 

ELEPHANTOPUS scaber. Linn. 

Anashovadi, Mal. Tam. Husti kasaka, Tel. 

Shamdulun, Beng. Enuga Lira, „ 

Samdulim, Hind. Eddu nalike ohettu, „ 

This plant grows in the peninsula of India, 
and its leaves are used in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. A rock in Ceylon. 
Allagalla, ^Etagalla and Goonieragalla, all 
signify the Elephant rock. The former — 
the gTand monntain up whose precipitons 
side runs the railway incline of 1 in 45 for 
13| miles— is simply the Aliia (nntusked 
elephant) rock. The rock which, like an 
elephant coucbant, guards Kornegalle, jEta- 
galla, is the tusked elephant rock 5 and the 
strange, massive block which towers over 
and gives its name to one of the finest estates 
in the Knuckles is the speckled elephant 
rock. The rock, at a distance gives the out- 
line of an elephant, and the patches of cryp- 
togams which spot its precipitous sides lias 
led to the specific name — the Goomera ele- 
phant being that semi-leprons one which, in 
an advanced stage of the cutaneous afiec- 
tion, results in the “white elephant” so 
adored in Burmah. See Elephant. 
ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 

Hatlii-ke-dum-ka-haljDuK Yeanuga toka Tentru- 
Beram Ramhut, Malay. calu, Tel. 

Anay val myre, Tam. 

Of this article, rings, bracelets and other 
female ornaments, are made in India.— Aiws. 
Mat. MecL fage 154. 

ELEPHANT’S TEETH. These are 
obtained in South Africa, Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, &e. much of that which comes to China 
is brought from Siam in junks ; the northern 
parts of Siam, Cambodia, and the confines 
of Burmah supply the Chinese market. A 
good deal finds its way into China direct from 
Burmah. They should be chosen without 
flaws, solid, straight, and whiter for if 
cracked or broken at the point, or decayed 
inside, they are less valuable ; every speci- 
men, however, is useful to a greater or less 
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and best weigh from 5 to 8 to a pecul,and de- 
crease in size to 25 in a pecnl. The cuttings 
and fragments are also of value sufficient to 
make them an article of trade. The num- 
ber of articles which the Chinese make of it, 
and the demand for them on account of their 
exquisite workmanship, render the consump- 
tion very great. The circular balls which 
the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes 
and fancy articles of all descriptions, are 
specimens of carved work unequalled in any 
other part of the world. Prom a quantity 
of ivory not weighing over three pounds, 
they will make a toy worth a hundred dol- 
lars. The largest teeth are sometimes valu- 
ed at $120 a pecul, but the article usually 
ranges from $50 to $80 per pecnl. This 
trade is likely to increase at the north. A 
large proportion of the ivory brought to 
China is re-exported in fancy carved ware. 
— Mor7*ison. 

ELEPHAS AND ELEPHANTUS. Lax. 
Geebe. Elephant. 

ELEPHAS BOMBIPEONS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS (Stegoclon) Cliftii has been 
found fossil in Ava, the Sewalic Hills. 

ELEPHAS GANESA. See Elephant. 
ELEPHAS HYSUDRICUS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS INDICES. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS INSIGNIS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS MERIDIONALIS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS NAMADTC US. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS PLANIPRONS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS PRISCUS. See Elephant, 
ELEPHAS SUMATRENSIS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. We. 
and Mat. 

Alpinia cardamomum. Caidamomuin luiuus. 

Roxb, Elletaria, L Pharm. 
Amomum repens. WooDV Var. a E. Cardamoin uni, 
Amommn cardamomum minor. Rheedk.^ 

Woody. „ E Cardamomum" 
AmomumreponSjRoscoE. major, SmifcB.. Long 


Amomum racemosum Cardamom. 

Lam. I 

Kakula; Ebil, Ab, Choti IlaoM Hind. 

IlacH. Beng. Hind. Guzerate „ „ 

Pa-lah. Bubm. Barra „ „ 

Ba-la. „ Kapulaga,Pawar.MALAY. 

Cardamom plant. Eng. Yalum. Maleal. 

True Cardamom „ Kakuleseghar. Pebs. 

Lesser „ „ Dokeswa Sylhet. 

hong „ „ Ela cheddi. Tam. 

Wild Cardamom of Cal- Elaki ohettu. Tel. 

cutta. Eng. Yela kulu „ 

Sanna elaki. „ 



ELEUSIXE OOEAOAXA. ELEUSINE CORAOANA. 


The various vernacular names and the 
synonyms, will show that both the scientific 
and the unscientific world have believed 
that the round and conical-seeded carda- 
moms are the products of two species, but 
Mr. Thwaites, after a careful comparison of 
growingspecimensjis satisfied that the plants 
producing respectively the round and the 
long cardamoms of commerce are not dis- 
tinct species, bnt merely two varieties of 
the present species. In erery essential par- 
ticnlar the structure is similar in the two 
plants, the only difierence being that var. a 
which produces the round cardamom, is a 
little taller, with rather narrower and less 
firm leaves, and that its fruit is more aroma- 
tic as well as different in form from that of 
var. The seeds of both varieties are used 
by the Singhalese to chew with their betel, 
and as medicines. 

The long cardamom called Ensal in Cey- 
lon grows wild in the Ceylon forests np to 
3,000 feet, bnt the round cardamom is there 
only a cultiv-ated plant, and is called by 
the Singalese, ‘‘ Rata-ensal.” The wild or 
Ceylon cardamoms are of less value in the 
market than those of Malabar. See Car- 
damom. Tim. Un, pi, Zeyl, p. 318. 

ELETTARIA ELORIBUXDA. Tim. 
A tree of the forests in the Ambagamowa 
district. Thw. En. pi. Zcyl. p. 219. 

ELETTARIA INVOLUCRATA. Tim. 
A tree of the Central Province, in damp 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 
feet. Thw. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 319. 

ELETTARIA XEMORALIS. Thiv. A 
tree of the forests in the Reigam and Pas- 
doon Cories. Tim. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 319. 

ELETTARIA MAJOR. See Cardamom. 

ELEESIS. The mysteries of Osiris and 
those of Eleusis were of the same charac- 
ter, commemorative of the first germ of civi- 
lization, the culture of the earth, uuder a 
variety of names,Ertha,Lsis,Diana, Ceres, Ella. 
In the terra cotta images of Isis, frequently 
excavated about her temple at Psestum, 
she holds in her right hand an exact repre- 
sentation of the hindu lingam and yoni 
combined ; and on the Indian expedition to 
Egypt, the hindu soldiers deemed them- 
selves amongst the altars of their own god 
Iswai’a (Osins), from the abundance of his 
emblematic representatives. Tocl. 

ELEUSIXE, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Panicaceaa, of which E. calycinia, 
E. coracana, E. Indica and E. stricta are 
known in India. Voigt, 

ELEUSIXE CORACAXA. Ocert Roxb. 

Cynosurns coracaims, Lix. 

Mnrua, Beng. Hind. ] Rnggi, Can. Buk 

Muriia, „ „ J Nagla, Due* 


Saxs. 


Eajika, 

ISTatchenny, 

Ilauguli, 

Koiakan, 

Kay veru ; 

kelwa-ragu, 

Tamidelu, 

Ckiviki velatna ; 

Cholla Velamasandhi 
Eagulu, Tei** 

of Tinnevelly, 


SlNU. 

SlNUH. 

Tam 

Tel. 


Thick spiked Eieusine, 

Exg. 

]!tlandal, Hixn. 

]\lTmrivi, „ 

Maud, „ 

Koda, „ 

Clialodra,. „ 

Mundul, Kangra. 

Mutami tsjetti pullu, 

M A LEAL. 

Mandwah. Pers. 

This is cultivated throughout India, and is 
the most productive of all Indian cereals. 
It is much eaten by the labouring people. Is 
extensively grown by the ryots in the Ban- 
galore and Ashtagram divisions, and is the 
staple food of the inhabifcants of Mysore ; 
and though coarse in appearance, is a 
wholesome and nutritious grain. It is very 
indestructible ; and may be preserved for 
about sixty years if carefully deposited in 
grain caves or pits. These pits are generally 
placed in hard dry ground. The pit is 
formed by digging a small hole of the size 
to admit a man, and as the hole descends, 
it is enlarged into a moderate sized circular 
room. After the pit is dug out, a large fire 
is lit in it to harden the sides. These stores 
are of inestimable value in moderating 
deai'tbs, as the grain remains sound for 
very many years. The straw is a very good 
fodder for cattle, and it too keeps well. Ow- 
ing to failure of rain, it may be high priced 
in Mysore ; but there is no scarbity of that 
grain, large stocks of it being kept in the 
granaries of wealthy farmers. It is export- 
ed in large quantities, to Xeilgherries, Salem, 
Bellary, Chittore, Madras, Trichinopoly, &c. 
When cheap, it sells in Bangalore at seven 
marcals or eighty-four seers for a Rupee ; 
or if dear, 2| niai^cals or thirty seers. Ragi 
is usually sown in fields mixed with Bnller, 
Togari, Kutchellu, Lave, Kari, Jola, Sasava, 
and Haral u. The drill consists of many reeds 
with holes, so that the whole of the seeds are 
sown through their respective holes in 
parallel lines. A fermented liquor is pre- 
pared from it called Bojali or Murwa, 
chiefly drunk in the Mahrattah countries 
as a drink in the Sikkim Himalaya, it seems 
more to excite than to debauch the mind. 
The millet seed is moistened and allowed to 
ferment for two days. Sufficient for a day’s 
allowance is then put into a vessel of wicker 
work, lined with India rubber fco make it 
water tight, and boiling water is poured on 
it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
cauldron that stands all day over the fire. 
This fluid when quite fresh tastes like negus 
of Cape sherry, rather sour. — Hoolcer, Ilwi. 
Jour.Vol. 1 pages 133 — 291 . — Madras Ex. Jur. 
Eeporf. Dr. Cleghorn^s Funjah Report. Er, 
J. L. Stcivart. AinsUe page, 219, 
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ELIKA TUNGA GADDI. 

BLETJSINE INDIOA, Hsen-gno-myeet. 
Bxjem. Tufts of ifc are eonspicuous every- 
wliere among other grasses of Tenasserim. 

— Mason. 

ELETJSINE STEIGTA. ^oxb. 

Bagi, Hind. ( Maddi rubba chettu, Tel. 

Pedda sodi, Tel. | Pedda cbollu, ,, 

This species is larger in size than E. com- 
cana. It is cultivated in Southern India 
to a large extent, and like Dolichos nniflorns 
yields in favorable seasons more than a 
hundred-fold. 

BLEUTH, a tribe of the Kalmuk, dwell- 1 
ing in Dzungaria. See Kalkas. 

EL-FATTAHA, a town at the southern 
opening of the Hamria Hills, at which the 
Tigris makes its exit from the hills. 

ELFEHBEIH. Gee. Ivory. 

ELGHAE os. YELGHAE. Pees. The 
forced march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELGIN. The Eight Hon’ble James Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, e:.t,,g,o.b. and G.M.S. 
I., suoceededLord Canningas Viceroy of India. 
He was horn in London in 1811 and died 
and was buried at Dhnrmsala in the Kangra 
valley of the N. W. Himalya, on the 20th 
November 186 — ? While Viceroy of India 
he was greatly aided by Mr. Maine and Sir 
Henry Durand. 

EL HADHB, a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELIJAH, also called Elias, a prophet of 
Tishbeh beyond the Jordan, in Gilead. The 
Ali Ilahi sect of Karund, revere him as an 
incarnation of the deity. A makan or rest- 
ing place of Elias, exists on the borders of 
the Kassan and Sulmania governments of 
Kurdistan. The mahomedans believe that 
Elias never died, but is still on earth, await- 
ing the second coming of Christ. These 
views they derive from the Jews, who even 
took Christ for Elias. The mahomedans 
identify Elias with Khajah Ediizr. A well 
and a chapel met with in the ascent 
to Mount Sinai are named after the prophet 
Elias, whom the Scriptures state to have 
sought refuge from the persecutions of Jeze- 
bel in the solitudes of Horeb. (See 2 Eangs, 
xix.) Its presence in this situation, mentioned 
also by Edrisi, seems to be an argument of 
the identity of Gebel Musa with the Sinai 
of the Scriptures . — lELamiltorCs Smai Hedjaz 
and Sovdan, pp. 28-80. See Karund, Khizr. 
Eddder. 

ELIKA BOEA GADDI, Tel. Fuirena 
ciliaris. B. i. 180, TV. Oontr. 93. 

ELIKA TUNGA GADDI. Tam, Sporo- 
bolns Ooromandeliananus. Ktjnth. 


ELLA. 

ELI KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia netilfolia. 
•^Linn. 

ELIM,inPhoeuicia, a general name of God. 
ELIM, in Numb, xxxiii. 10, it is men- 
tioned “ they removed from Elim, and en- 
camped by the Eed Sea.” Wellsted {Travels 
lip. 44) supposes Girandel, where there 
is still water and palm trees, to be Elim. 

ELIMITCHAMMARAM. Tam. Citrus 
bergamia. — Bisso . 

BLIMITOHAM PALLAM. Tam. Oifcrns 
I aurantium. Limes. 

ELIOTT, Daniel, a Madras Civil Servant, 
who served many years as secretary and 
subsequently as member of the Madras Board 
of Revenue, was a member of the Law 
Commission, to frame Laws for India ; a 
member of the Council of Madras j and 
member of the Legislative Oonncil of India 
for the Madras Presidency. 

ELIIJN, also Helyun, the Most High God 
of the Egyptians : higuthan kabiri. 

EL-KASR. a lofty, extensive, hut dis- 
turbed mound in Babylon, known by the 
name of El-Kasr, or the palace ; supposed by 
some to have been the site of the royal 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the hanging 
gardens of his queen Amytis. p. 13. 

ELK-UL-BTJTM. Hind. Pistacia tere- 
binthus. 

EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia, 
its ruins are 11 miles E. S. E. of Felujah. 
The ancient kingdom of Babylonia compre- 
hended a narrow tract along the river 
Euphrates, extendin gfrom the neighboui’hood 
of Erech, or from about the modern town of 
sheikh-el- Shuyukh, to Bahel, a distance of 
about 154 miles in a direction westward of 
North, and continuing from thence 287 miles 
further, in the same direction to Kalneh, on 
theKhabnr. The kingdom extended eastward 
till it joined Assyria, including Akad, and 
two other cities no less remarkable. One of 
them bears the name of El Kush, extensive 
ruins about 11 miles E. S. B. of Felujah, and 
the other is the supposed site of antediluvian 
Sippara,Siferah of the Arabs, (Lieut. Lynch,) 
which is within the Medina wall, near the 


southern extremity. 



ELL. 

Aleine, 

Eng. 

Gothic. 

Ulna, 

Lat. 

Olene, 

Gb. 

Batni, 

Sans. 

Blina, 

Old Gbbm. 

Saratni, 

5) 

Elu, 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Aratni, 


Hat’h, 

Hind. 




The ell measure is taken from the length 
of the fore-arm. Aratni, Sansc. is the short 
ell measure. 

BLLAjinhindumythology is the mother of 
the Lunar race, — ^Ellais the earth personified- 
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ELLIOT. 

Eartha of the Saxons; the Greeks; 

Ard in Hebrew. She is sometimes described 
as the daughter, sometimes as the sister of 
Icshwacn and married to Buddha. In the 
hindn mythology, according to Colonel Tod, 
the serpent (Badha) rayished Ella, daughter 
of Icshwacn, the son of Mann, whence the 
distinctive epithet of his descendants in the 
east, Manus, or men, the veiy tradition on 
an ancient sculptured column in the south 
of India, which evidently points to the pri- 
meval mystery. He says that in Portici 
there is lingam entwined with a brazen ser- 
pent, brought from the temple of Isis at 
Pompeii, and many of the same kind, in mo- 
saic, decorate the floors of the dwelling- 
houses and that there are wreaths of lingams 
and of theyoni over the door of the minor tem- 
ple of Isis at Pompeii while on another front 
is painted the rape of Venus by Mercury. 
The lunar race, according to the Purans, are 
the issue of the rape of Ella by Budha. 

ELLAHNEEL. Tam. In Travancore, 
a small tree, with a light red coloured wood, j 
specific gravity 0*779, used for temples, 
pagodas, and furniture. 

ELLAKERRI. Singh. Milk. 
ELLAKULLI. Tam. Maleal. Euphor- 
bia nivulia . — Bmlu 

ELLA KURA. Tel, Also Ilakura. Tel. 
A pot herb, perhaps a species of Salsola. 

ELLANDE. The Malayala name of a 
Malabar tree which the natives use for gene- 
ral purposes. It produces a fruit from which 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is 
used medicinally ; and also for the hair of the 
women in days of ceremony . — BJdye Forests 
of Malabwr and Canara. 

ELLEE WAHDERU. Singh. Presbytes 
thersites, a Ceylon monkey. 
ELLENBOROUGH, Earl of, Governor Ge- 
neral of British India in 1841. He arrived in 
India at the time that the Indian Army was 
holding Oabool, He was recalled by the 
Court of Directors, but the reasons for his 
dismissal of their service, were never di- 
vulged. 

ELLICHPORE, a town in East Berar 
still of considerable size, though greatly de- 
cayed. A military cantonment is near of I 
the same name. I 

ELLIOT, Charles Morgan, Captain, Madras 
Engineers, Ohiit 1 853 ? brother of Sir Henry 
Elliot, employed from 1846 to 1849 in the 
Magnetic Snrvey of the Indian Archipelago. 
In this duty he visited Moulmein, Madras, 
Nicobar, Sambnanga, Penang, Pnlo Bin- 
ding, Borneo, Celebes, Pnlo Penang, Singa- 
pore, Carimon, Pulo Buaya, Sumatra, Ba- 
tavia and the Kokos or Keeling islands. 
FUiofs Magnetic Surrey. 


ELLORA. 

ELLIOT, Sir Henry Miers,H.C.B., one of 
fifteen children, of Mr. John Elliot, of 
Pimlico Lodge Westminster. He was born 
in 1808, was educated at Winchester School, 
and Oxford from which he passed into the 
Civil Service of the E. I. Company in Bengal 
and twice filled the post of Foreign Secretary. 
He died at the Cape in 1853, aged 45. He 
published in 1846 a Supplementary Glos- 
sary of Indian terms, an Index to the Ma- 
homedan historians of India, 4 vols., and col- 
lected M.S.S. materials for a history of India 
which Professor Dawson and Mr. E. Thomas 
commenced to edit. (Calcutta Review on 
No. xxiv.) He was possessed of a vast store 
of information which his early death pre- 
vented him giving to the public. The pos- 
thumous work is entitled History of India as 
told by its own historians, edited by Profes- 
sor John Dawson, M. R. A. S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst, and the volumes that have al- 
ready appeared are of great value. 

ELLIOT, Sir Walter, k.c.s.l, a mem- 
ber of the Madras Civil Service, 2 nd mem- 
ber of Council at Madras and President of 
the Revenue and Marine Boards. Employed 
as a Revenue Officer, first in the Southern 
Mahratta country ; subsequently as mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue of Madras from 
which he was deputed as Revenue Commis- 
sioner, North Sircars, returning to Madras in 
1856, to the Council. He contributed the 
following papers to the scientific Journals. 
On Hindu Inscriptions, Loud. As. Trans, vol. 
iv. I ; — Catalogue of Mammalia in the Sou- 
thern Mahratta Country 5 Mad. Lit. Trans. 
1839, vol. X. 92, 207, — On the language of the 
Ghonds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 
1848, vol. xvii. 1140. — Illustrations of the 
History of Southern India, Loud. As. Trans, 
vol. iv. 1 ; Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. vii. 193. — 
Notice of expedition into S. Africa, with des- 
criptions of new species of rhinoceros. Ibid, 
vol. xiv. 181. — Notice of the late Dr. Turn- 
hull Christie. Ibid. vol. xv. 150. — Descrip- 
tion of a new species of terrestrial planaria. 
Ibid. 1 82. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 1859,— 
Dr. Buist^s Catalogue. 

ELLORAinL. 20° 2'N:,L 75°, lU Bin 
the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad, The en- 
trance to the caves is 2,064 feet above the 
sea. It is called by the people Yerula 
and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro- 
vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
the face that looks into the valley of the Go- 
davery is scarped and the porphyritio green- 
stone amygdaloid rock has been excavat- 
ed into great caves, and dwellings about 1 B 
in number. Those of Dhumnar and Ellora, 
contain a strong admixture of brahmanism, 
and those of Elephanta are entirely ^brah- 
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manical thongli perhaps of the same age as 
those of Ellora. The plan of their excaya- 
tion is the same as those of Adjunta,Salsette 
and Junir, and the Dberwarah at Ellora, is 
yery fine. The pillars of Adjunta, Elephan- 
ta and Ellora have similar cnshion capitals, 
the Indra Sabha group at Ellora is either 

of hrahmini cal or Jaina origin. 

ELLORE, in Lat. 16® 44';^ 81 ® 7' j E. 
is to the west of the Kolar lake in the North- 
ern Circars. It is but little elevated above 
the sea, and is a Civil and Military Station 
of the Madras Presidency. It is called by 
the natives Upu, or salt, Ell ore, to distin- 
guish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, the 
Vellore of the maps. 

ELLU. Can. Gingelly seed. 

ELLUPA. Tam. ELLTJPI. Male. Bassia 
iongifolia. 

ELM. Eng. Alah. Heb. See Alnns. 

ELMYUS. See Carex areiiaria. 

ELOHIM, God is sometimes so called, in 
the Bible, the meaning being Godhead, or 
Godsj also called, Jabvali (jirononnced Je- 
hovah.) But the word, was not spoken. 
Adonai, the Lord being nsed instead. Gen. 

II, 3 alone nses Jehova. Eloliim, is the 
Eternal Lord. — Bnnsen^ IV 379. 

ELOOPAY. Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building in general. 
ELOOPEI POO. Tam. 

Mobokaphul, Dok. | Tluppam pu, Tam. 

Jrladaka, Sans. | Ippa puvvu, ^ ^ Tel. 

The dried flowers of Bassia Iongifolia, re- 
semble grapes, are largely nsed in distilling 
arrack. 

ELOOPU or Elupe Maram. Tam. The 
Malayala name of a tree which grows to fifty 
feet in height, and two and a lialf feet in 
diameter. It is said to be a useful timber, 
and is found to be durable in native vessels 
for planks, beams, <&c. It produces a fruit 
from which au oil is extracted, which is used 
for lamps and other purposes. — JJjdye, M. 
and C. (This seems the Bassia Iongifolia.) 

ELPHINSTONB, the Hon’ble Mount 
Stuart, a civil servant of the East India 
Company, who went as Ambassador to shah 
Shnja-ul-Mulk, king of Afghanistan. In 
1 802, shah Mahmood was driven ont by 
Sujah-ool-Mulk, the younger brother of Ze- 
man Shah, and Shah Shuja was still in pos- 
session of the nndivided empire of Ahmed 
Shah at the time of Mr. Elphiinstone’s mis- 
sion in 3 808- This mission was sent for the 
purpose of concerting with Shah Sujah the 
means of mutual defence against the threat- 
ened invasion of Afiglianistau and India by 
the Persians in confederacy with the French. 
Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely left Cabool 
ere Shah Sliuja was driven out by Shah Mah- 
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mood wiih the aid of Eutteh Khan. He was 
afterwards Resident at Poonah, while the 
last Peshwa, Baji Rao, was ruling the Mah- 
ratta states, and subsequently was Go- 
vernor of Bombay. Author of report on 
the territories conquered from the Peshwa, 
Calcutta, 1821. Cabool. Lond. 1815 2ud 
edn. 1825 ; 2 vols.— History of India, Lond. 
1841, 2 vols. 8vo. Ob. 1860. He is the most 
judicious and impartial of all Indian His- 
torians. — (Dr. Buisfs Catalogue.') 

ELPHINSTONE, Lord,Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1 836 to 1840. Governor of Bombay dur- 
ing the j)eriod of the revolt of the soldiery 
of Bengal during which some of those of 
Bomba v^ilso were implicated, died 19th July 
i860. 

EL-SHAM-I-SHARIF, also Sham, the 
eastern names of Damascus. 

EL-SHARK, the East,” the popular 
name in the Hejaz for the western region as 
far as Baghdad and Bussora, especially Nijd. 
The latter province supplies the Holy Land 
with its choicest horses and camels. The 
great heats of the parts near the Red^Sea 
appear prejudicial to animal generation; 
Bmtov's Filgr Image to Meccah, Vol. II, 2^, 4 

ELTA.-ZYE, a* branch ofthe Kambarari 
tribe who occupy Bagban in Baluchistan. 

ELTHARIAH, descendants, more or less 
pure, of Rajpoots and other Kshatriyas 
of the plains, who sought refuge in the 
Nepal mountaifis from the mahomedans, or 
merely military service, as adventurers. The 
EKhoriah speak only the Khas language. 

ELUKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant 
resembling mint eaten in times of dearth ; 
perhaps Hydrocotyle rotundifolia or Marsi- 
lea dentata. — Eoxl). 

BLUTH, also called Sangariam, ^ a 
Mongol tribe whose mode of life in habita- 
tions, food and drink, resemble those of the 
Kirghis. Along with the Torgat, Kalkas 
and Khoit, they occupy the countiy about 
Lake Koko Nor. See Kalkas, Kirghis. 

EL UZZ a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELWA. Hind. Aloes, also the |)lants 
Aloe indica and A. perfoliata. 

ELYAN. Hind, also Ayar. Hind. An- 
dromeda ovali folia. 

ELYMAIS, according to Do Bode, is the 
modern Tengi-Sanlok in the province of Pars 
or Ears. The name according to Professor 
Max Muller has been derived from Ailama, 
a supposed corruption of Airyama. The 
Persians, Medians, Bactrlans, and Sogdians 
all spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, nearly 
the same language, and we may well under- 
slam d, therefore, that they should liave 
claimed for themselves one coranaon name, 
in opposition to the hostile tiibes of Tiiran. 
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And wFen, after years of foreign invasion 
and occupation, Persia rose again under the 
sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by De Lacy, 
“ Kings of the Aryan and Anarip races ; 
” ia Pehlevi, iTun vet Anivait in Greek, 
Apidmv xo-L Ayapidvcov, Colonel Chesney says 
that Elymais or Sosirate was the capital of 
the province from which the hardy Cosssei 
spread their conquests over Susiana and the 
districts eastward. The Elymisans inhabited 
Mount Zagros, which is on the southern 
confines of Media and overhangs Babylon 
and Susiana. Muller's Lectures, 22&— 
229. Le Bode. See Luristan. 

ELTSIUM. See Tavana. 


EMBROIDERY. 

! milk. The fruit is also used for making ink 
and to obtain a black dye. Voigt, Cap- 
tain Beddome, Mr. Rohde, Dr. Cleglwrn. Ib. 
Rent, on Kullu and Kangra. 0 Shaughnes- 
sey. Voigt. Bdye, Br. J. L. Stewart, Honig- 
lerqer, 2? 3. 

EMBELIA PENTANDRA. 

Ambutj Duic. 

A scandent slirnb witli alternate, polislied 
leaves ; flowers in tlie cold season : fruit 
red, size of a currant. — KKldell, 

EMBELIA BIBES. Buum. Roxb. Syn. 
E. glandiilifera, Roxb. W. Ic. 

E. ribesoides Linn. 


Babi rung, Beng. 

Bai-barung, „ 

Kar-kunui, of Bombay. 
Wai-warung, Hind. 
Visba-al, Maleal. 


Tishal, Tam. 

Vellal, „ 

Vayu velaugam 
chettu, Tel. 


ELYTRA or wing sbeatbs of several of 
tbe beetles of India are bigbly lustrous and 
are articles of trade. See Beetle. 

EM. Hind. Cbenopodium album. 

EMBELIA, a genus of plants of tbe na- 
tural order Myrsinacege, of wbicb M. basseal 
M. nutans, M. ribes ; M. robusta and M. vil- 
losa are known. Tbe leaves and berries of 
M. basseal of tbe western coast of India are 
used in medicine. The berries of M. ribes 
are used to adulterate black pepper. 

EMBLICA OFFICIRALIS, Gcerin. 

Pbyllanthus emblica, Linn. Roxh. W. lo. 

Myrobalanus emblica, JBciuIihl 

Beng, 


Aoula, 

Anola, i3 

Nelli mara, Can. 
Nilika-mara, „ 

Emblic myrobalan, Eng. 
mvpoL ^ahavos efX )8Ai/ca Gr. 
Amliki, Hind 

Amlika, « 

Aruli, i7 

Aungra, „ 

Aonla, or Anola, „ 
Malaca, Malay. 


ICadondong, 

Nelli, 

Ambla, 

Amla, 

Amlaki, 
IJmrifci, 
Amalaca, 
Amusada nelli, 
Nellikai, 

Nelli maram, 
TJsirika maun, 
Anila kainu, 


Malay. 

Maleal. 

Panj. 

Sans. 


Singh. 

Tam. 

is 

Tel. 


A crooked tree, almost tbo thickness of a 
man’s body. It grows in tbe south of tbe 
Peninsula, in Canara, tbe southern Mabratta 
country, tbe Konkan, tbe Dekban, in tbe 
forests of tbe Godavery and Circars, in Ben- 
gal, on tbe banks of tbe Jumna, tbe Panjab 
and eastwards in tbe Moluccas. The wood 
is bard-aud durable, is used for boxes, and 
for veneepng : is good for well rings, does 
not decay under water, is well adapted for 
turning. Tbe strongly astringent bark is 
used as a tanning material, and in dysentery 
and diarrhoea. ITie myrobalan fruit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar : native women 
consider tbe powder of tbe seeds to possess 
cooling properties and to be good for tbe 
hair, and use it mixed with either water or. 


A scandent shrub growing in tbe Peninsula 
of India and at Sylbet. Its berries are puii- 
o'ent and used to adulterate black pepper. 
They are stated to be anthelmintic and cathar- 
tic. Riddell. Voigt. Bird-ioood. Gat. Hx. 1862. 

EMBELIA RIBESOIDES. Linn. Syn. 
of Bmbelia ribes. — Baim. 

EMBROIDERY. The art of embroidery 
is one consonant with tbe habits of the 
people of India ; their patience and delicate 
handling render success certain, and there 
is, says Dr. Royle (Arts of India jp. 506— 
507), scarcely a town or city where credit- 
‘ able embroidery cannot be found. Delhi is 
a great place for embroidered fabrics both 
in silk and gold threads. In Lahore and Am- 
ritsar tbe manufacture of kalabatun,” or 
gold thread, is extensively carried on. And 
Benares has long been famed, for gold and 
silver threads and also for its beautiful bro- 
cades. Tbe art of embroidery was known 
and practised with great skill, in ancient 
times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, The 
Israelites learnt tbe art before their exodus, 
tbe Babylonians were famed for their rich 
tapestries, and tbe Assyrian monuments 
display richly embroidered robes and trap- 
pings. Many parts of India are famous for 
this art “ Zardozi.” “ From Dacca” says tbe 
Abbe de Guyon, writing in 1 744, as quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, come tbe finest and best Indian 
embroideries in gold, silver or silk ; and those 
embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France.” There has al- 
ways been a demand for such scarfs for tbe 
markets of Bussora and Java. In tbe pre- 
sent day they have silks and woollens, mus- 
lins and nets, Cashmere shawls, European 
velvets embroidered with silk or tussur, that 
is, wild silk of either floss or common twist- 
ed silk thread: or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. Tbe cloth 
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to be embroidered stretched out on a hori- 
zontal bamboo frame^ raised about a conple 
of feet; from the ground, and the figures in- 
tended to be worked or embroidered are 
drawn upon it by designers who are general- 
ly hindoo painters. On woollen cloths, how- 
ever, the outlines are traced with chalk and 
on muslin with pencil, and the body of the 
design copied from coloured drawings. The 
embroiderers, seated upon the floor around 
the frame, ply the needle by pushing it from, 
instead of towards them. In place of scis- 
sors they commonly use a piece of glass or 
China ware to cut the thread. Among the 
embroidered articles at the Exhibition of 
1851, those from Dacca and from Delhi 
were probably the best known. In Delhi, 
small shawls and scarfs are chiefly embroi- 
dered b^thwith floss and twisted silk; in 
Dacca both nets and muslins, with floss silk 
of various colours. But Dacca is also famous 
for its embroidery of muslins with cotton, 
which is called chikankari or chikandozee 
One kind is ‘‘formed by breaking down 
the texture of the cloth with the needle, and 
converting it into open meshes.’* Dr. Taylor 
states that “ Kashida” is the name given in 
Dacca, to cloths embroidered with muga 
silk or coloured cotton thread ; and though 
generally of a coarse description, gives occu- 
pation to a number of the mahomedan wo- 
men of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both | 
Delhi and of Dacca, are much admired, it 
has been suggested by a lady, that muslins 
or nets, worked so as to he suitable for 
making ball-dresses, would probably he in 
great demand, as those which are now sold 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior 
in taste and elegance to the Indian embroi- I 
dery. The beetle- wing embroidery exhibited 
in 1851 from Madras was particularly ele- 
gant : and the velvet awnings,musnnd covers, 
hookah carpets, and elephant trappings, 
embroidered with gold and silver, chiefly at 
Moorshedabad and Benares, were admired 
as well for richness as for the skill with 
which the ground- work was allowed to re- 
lieve the ornaments. The embroidered sad- 
dles and saddle-cloths, and floor- coverings 
from Pattiala, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of 
the usual style of what are called the works 
of that famed valley, and which was conspi- 
cuously shown in the dresses, caps, and 
slippers from Cashmere itself. But that the 
skill and taste are not confined to one part 
of India was also to be seen in the table- 
covers from Tatta in Sind and in the embroi- 
dered boots fromKhyrpoor, which Mr.Digby 
Wyatt illustrated. The skill of the Chinese 
says Mr, Williams, {Middle Kingdom^ Vol ii, 
p 123,) in embroidery is wellknown, and the 
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demand for such work to adorn the dresses’of 
ofOLcers and ladies of every rank, for erabellish- 
ingpurses, shoes, caps, fans, and other append- 
ages of the dress of both sexes, and in work- 
ing shawls, table covers, &c., for exporta- 
tion, furnishes employment to numbers of 
men and women. The frame is placed on 
pivots, and the pattern is marked out upon 
the plain surface. All the work is done by 
the needle without any aid from machinery - 
there are many styles of work, with thread, 
braid, or floss, and in one of the most ele- 
gant, the design appears the same on both 
sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems 
also to have been known among the Hebrews, 
from the expression in Deborah’s song, 
(Judges V. 30). “ Of divers colors of needle 
work on both sides,” which Sisera’s mother 
vainly looked for him to bring home as spoil. 
In China, books are prepai’ed for the use of em- 
broiderers, containing patterns for them to 
imitate. The silk used in this art is of the 
finest kind and colors ; gold and silver 
thread is occasionally added to impart a 
lustre to the figures on caps, purses, and 
! ladies’ shoes. A branch of the embroiderer’s 
art consists in the formation of tassels and 
twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &c. ; and 
in the knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
winter caps, made of cord intertwisted into 
the shape of a ball. Spangles are made 
from brass leaves by cutting out a small 
ring, by means of a double edged stamp, 
which at one drive detaches from tbe sheet 
a wheel-shaped disc.; these are flattened 
by a single stroke of the hammer upon an 
anvil, leaving a minute hole in the centre. 
Another way of making them is to bend a 
copper wire into a circle and flatten it. The 
needles are very slender, but of good metal ; 
in sewing, the tailor holds it between the 
forefinger and thumb, pressing against the 
thimble on the thumb, to push it into the 
cloth. 

In Southern India this art is practised, 
chiefly, at the towns of Tanjore, Madras, 
and Secunderabad. The Tanjore, and 
Madras works are very superior in quality 
and consist of a variety of fancy articles of 
great merit particularly pocket handker- 
chiefs, worked muslin dresses, scarfs which 
show great taste in the patterns and beauti- 
ful finish, 

JEJmbroidery m Odld and Silver is an art 
which furaishessomeof the most gorgeous and 
expensive manufactures for which India has 
been long celebrated. In the taste and judg- 
ment evinced in the blending of brilliant 
colors and contrasting them with gold and 
silver on grounds of velvet, satin, silk, or 
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tmislin, India in this xnanufacfcare, stands 
unrivalled. Some are very goi’geous sha- 
miauahs and elej^hant saddle cloths. 

The gold and silver fancy fringes of 
Hyderabad are deserving of mention. Small 
samples of solid silver vrire fringes and 
ornaments from Madura were deemed worthy 
of notice, but they are surpassed by the silver 
thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered fabrics in India, it 
may be mentioned, as a principle, that their 
patterns and colours diversify plane snrfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the im- 
pression of flatness. They are remarkable 
for the rich diversion shown in the patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and the harmonious blending of se- 
veral colours. The oriental races have ever 
been celebrated for their skill in this art of 
embroidery which appears to have been 
practised in Assyria and introduced from 
thence into India. Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention and in 
Rome embroiderers were called Phryigiones. 
In Babylon, clothes were woven of different 
colours and called Babylonica. During the 
early part of the middle ages, Europe 
obtained its most important embroideries 
from Greece and the East. J. JB, Waring 
Master pieces of Indusivial Art. Eosli. of 
3 862. William* s Middle Kingdom^ Vol., ii. p. 
123 BoTjle, Arts of India, 506 — 507. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIEERA, Bo^l. 

Dlospyros glutinosa. Koen. 

„ embryopteris, Bars. 

Gab. Beno. Hind. Timberri, Singh. 
Knsliarfca mara, Can. Tumbika, Tasi. 

Casharatha mara, „ Pani-chika, Tam:. 

Wild Mangosteen, Eng. Tumoi, Tel. 

Pani-jika, Maleal. | Tiimika, ,, 

In the northern province of Ceylou^ its 
timber is used for common house buildings, 
and the juice of the fruit is used to rub over 
fishing lines for the purpose of hardening and 
preserving them, also for paying the bottoms 
of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. 
and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis. Dr Glegliorn. See Diospyros gluti- 
nosa. 

EMBUDI CHBTTU. Tel. also Konki. 
Tel. Pisoiiia villosa. PotV. 

EMBURAL, Tam. Hedyotis umbellata 
Lam. Oldeulandia umbellata. See Chayroot. 
EMDOSAURIANS. See Orocodilid^. 
EMERALD. 


jg^amiirud, An. Smeraldo, It. 

Emeraude, Pr. Zaravud, Zimurud, Mal* 

Smaragd, Gee. Permataeju. 

Smaragdus, Gr. Lat. Zamarmd, Pees. 

Punna. Hind. Esmeralda, Sp. 

Zamarrud. Pees. Patckee kallu. Tam. 

Hopheo Hebrew. Patsa- Kai, Tel. 


EMERALD, 

This precious stone has been known from 
the most ancient times. It is mentioned in 
Exod. sxviii, 1 8 •, in Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ezekiel. The famous emeraldmines in J abl 
1 Zabarah in Egypt — the Smaragdus Mons of 
the ancients — were worked 1650 B. 0., in the 
time of the Great Sesostris II, by extensive 
galleries . They were again worked in the early 
part of the reign of Mahomed Ali pacha, and 
recently a British Company undertook them. 
The mines (fBunsen^s Egypt, ii. 303) were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aennum 
(Philoteras). Wellsted thinks (Tmr. ii, 323), 
that the locality indicated by Bruce was the 
island of Wadi Jemal, and that the Arabs 
had so called it, because of its proximity to 
the only emerald mines on the adjacent conti- 
nent. Emeralds are now obtained in 
Egypt, Germany, from the Altai Mountains j 
the finest from Hew Grenada where they 
occur in dolomite, and, as is said, in 
India. The colour is peculiar, and called 
emerald green. The glass of bottle bottoms 
is, however, largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaw^s, Rag,” Hind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the mannfacturers aware 
of this, make the false emeralds, with flaws. 
Of all precious stones, the emerald is most 
liable to defects, calle|t flaws, and their 
absence should excite suspicion as they can 
be very easily imitated. 

The Ural and Altai mountains have lat-- 
terly furnished the finest emeralds : an 
inferior kind comes from Sakyat in Egypt. 
The localities in Coimbatore, which sup- 
ply the beryl, are also supposed to have 
yielded the emerald, though Tavernier was 
not able to ascertain that, in his days, any 
part of India was yielding them. Tavernier 
(Travels p. 144) says “as for emeralds, it 
is a vulgar error to say they came originally 
from t}‘e East. And therefore when jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths, do prefer a deep 
coloured emerald inclining to black, tell ye, 
it is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
which is not true. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part of our continent those 
si ones are found. But sure I am, that the 
Eastern part of the world never produced 
any of those stones, neither in the Con- 
tinent, nor in the Islands. True it is, that 
since the discovery of America, some of 
those stones have been often brought rough 
, from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe ; 
but this is not enough to make them 
Oriental. Besides that, at this time they send 
them into Spain through the North Sea.” — 
(Tavernier* s Travels, p. 144.) 

Pliny saysj that in his time the best came 
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from Scytbia* Mawe, on diamonds, quoted by 
IMacciillocli, says, that for tlie last two cen- 
turies Pern has been the only country known 
to yield emeralds. The beryl, is no donbt 
found in Siberia, which may have given rise 
to Pliny’s statement. Many gems are im- 
ported from Ceylon, where the ruby, ame- 
thyst, topaz, sapphire, and cinnamon stone 
are found in great abundance, but not 
emeralds. Many emeralds come fromRussia, 
Siberia, and Central Asia to India. 

The heryl of which mineral many of the 
stones used as emeralds, in India, consist, 
occurs in the Siberian Altai range ; a num- 
ber of these gems also come from Khatan, 
Ilchi, and the Chinese provinces. Natives 
of India say they are found in gold mines, 
and take 20 years to come to perfection. 
They are called Zamrad,” or ^‘Zabrjad,” 
andinPnnjabi Panna,” the most esteemed 
colors are the ^‘Zabahi,”' next the Saidi” 
said to come from the city Saidi in Egypt. 

‘‘ Raihani,” new emeralds *, “ fastiki,” old 
emeralds, that is, such as have completed 
their 20 years ; ‘‘Salki,’* ^^Zangari” color 
of verdigris, “Kirasi,” and ‘^Sab^uni.” 

Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, says 
Dr. Irvine, is found among the Tora hills near 
Rajmahal on the^unas, in irregular roll- 
ed pieces, small and^enerally of a light green 
colour : these stones are considered by the 
ITatives as emeralds, and pass under the name 
of punna,” but the natives are aware that 
they are still softer than the real emerald of 
India, which is generally green- coloured 
sapphire, (Gen, Med, Top.joage 160,) , 

The finest beryls (aquamarines), says Mr. 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, Hindostan, 
Brazil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans- 
parent crystals: they occur in granite or 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of large size men- 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has 
recently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz. — (Tomlinson,) 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea- 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 
Hindoos and mahomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. The emeralds met 
with in modern times do not often exceed the 
size of a walnut ; some, however, of a larger 
size have been found — but such instances are 
rare. A crystal in the cabinet of the Duke 
of Devonshire, measures in its 'greatest dia- 
meter 2|ths inches nearly ; its lesser diame- 
ter barely 2 inches ; its 3rd diameter 2|th 
inches ; the extreme length of the prism is 2 
inches. It contains several flaws, and is 
therefore only partially fit for jewellery ; it 
has been valued at more than 500 guineas. 
A more splendid specimen, weighing 6 ounces 
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belonging to Mr. Hope, cost 500Z. Both 
these specimens were exhibited in the Great 
Exhibition. Emeralds of less beauty, but of 
very large size, occur in Siberia. One spe- 
cimen in the imperial collection of Russia 
measures inches in length and 12 in 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 
broad and weighs 6 lbs. Mr. Powell has 
seen a fiat tablet of emeralds, full of flaws, 
but otherwise of good color, nearly 2-| inches 
square, worn as an amulet, and engraved all 
over. The maharaja of Kapurthalla possesses 
a large oblong emerald of this kind, and the 
I maharaja of Pattiala has a round emerald of 
enormous size. Sometimes emeralds have 
flaws of intervening talc or sand. It is be- 
lieved that a fly will not settle on this gem. 
Most of the emeralds commonly in use, in 
India, are smooth, cut and bored like beads ; 
they are always full of flaws, and this seems 
1 so much the custom that a very good mock 
emerald which Mr. Powell has is made with 
flaws — as if sure to be detected otherwise. — 
Fowell Handbook, Hcon, Frod- Fimjah, p, 49. 
Tavernier's Travels, p. 144, Bunsens' JEJgypt 
ii, 303. Wellsted’s Travels ii, 323. Kmg, 
Fowell, Hand Book, Irvine, Med. Top. of 
Ajmer. Tavernier's Travels, Tomlinson. 

BMBRAUDE. Er. Emerald. 

EMBRIL, Emeii. Er. Emery. 
EMERY. 


Emeri, 

Ea. ' 

I SmergHo, 

It* 

Emeril, 


1 Smiris,’ 

Lat 

Smirgel, 

Ger. I 

Naslidak, 

Bus. 

Bmeregio, 

It, I 

Esmeril, 

Sp. 


This substance is greatly used in the arts 
for grinding and polishing hard minerals 
and metals. Corundum and its varieties, 
viz., sapphire, corundum, and emery are 
only surpassed in hardness by the diamond. 
Emery is regarded as granular or amor- 
phous corundum, coloured with iron, and is 
not known to occur in India, where corun- 
dum is used by the people in its place. It is 
pi’incipally imported into Britain from the 
island of Naxos in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and was found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to 
consist of Alumina, 86, Silica 3, Oxide of 
Iron 4. Total 93. It occurs likewise in- Italy, 
Spain, and Saxony; and it is said, in 
small quantities, also, in Wicklow, Ireland. 
In the mixed corundums of Greece and 
Turkey the iron seems equally diffused 
through the mass imparting to it a bluish 
grey colour*, but in specimens which 
reached the Madras Museum from Sou*< 
them India the corundum and ore of 
iron, though occurring together, are not 
mixed, but remain apart, segregated, ibe 
corundum forming one side of a mineral and 
the oxide of iron, in a lump or lumps on 
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the other side; and all snch masses are 
magnetic and possess polarity. Of the dif- 
ferent varieties of emery used in the arts 
that of iJ^axos is still preferred, as it is more 
uniform in its quality than that from Pulah 
and Gumuch. That from hlaxos is of a dark 
grey colour with a mottled surface and with 
small points of a micaceous mineral disse- 
minated in the mass. It frequently contains 
bluish specks or streaks which are easily re- 
cognised as being pure corundum. When 
reduced to powder it varies in colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its 
powder affords no indication of its commer- 
cial value. The powder of emery examined 
•under the microscope shows the distinct ex- 
istence of the two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. The specific gravity of emery 
is about 4, but its hardness is its most im- 
portant property in its application to the 
arts. The only difference in corundum 
seems to be the absence of oxide of iron. In 
Europe where machinery is so available, 
there could be no difficulty in preparing 
corundum powders of the requisite degrees 
of fineness. The selling price of Corundum 
in London has been from £10 to £25 a 
ton. There seems no reason why the pick- 
ed corundums should sell for less than 
the finest emeries, and Captain Newbold. 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, 
when sorted into the three sorts known in 
commerce, viz., the red, the whites, and the 
scraps, of these two are sold to the Arab 
merchants at Mangalore and Tellicherry at 
prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty ru- 
pees the candy equal to £4, £6, and £12 a 
ton . — Madras Museum Re^porL See Corun- 
dum. 

EMETIC ITUT. Gardenia dumetorum. 
EMILIA PURPUREA, Cass. Syn. of 
Emilia sonchifolia. U. C. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLIA. U. 0. 


Emilia purpurea, Cass. 
Cacaiia sonchifolia, Linn. 
Senecio souchifoliaMcENCH 
Sadi modi, Beng. 


Crassocephalura son- 
chifolium, Less 
Maei Shevi, Maleal 


Grows in Southern Asia where it is used 
in medicine. In China its leaves are used 
as salad. 

BMMODUGU. Tel. also Emmenta. Tel. 
Ficus nitida. — Tliunh, 

EMODUS and Iraaus are surmised by 
Rennell to be different readings of the same 
name, and he supposes Imaus or Himans to 
be derived from the Sanskrit word “ Himh” 
signifying snowy, a name still borne by the 
great mountain range of the Himalaya. 

EMUS. See Ooleoptera. 

EMU. See Casnarius. Dromaius Novas 
Hollandia. 


EMYDID-dS, a family of reptiles of the 
Section Cataphracta or Shielded Reptiles, 
and order Chelonia, viz : 

Sec. a. Cataphi'achta. Shielded Eeptiles. 

Ordee. Chelonia. 

Fam. Testudinidao. 

Gen. Testudo Indica, Gmet Galap. 

„ radiata, Shaw. Madag- 

„ stellata, Sliaio. Vizag. 

„ platynotus. Bhjtli. Burm. 

„ elongata Blyih. Arak. Ten. 

Gen. Homopus Horsfieldii Gray. Affgh. 


Fam. Geoemydidse. 

Gen. Manouria Emys. Gray. Moulm. 

Gen. Geoemyda grandis. Gray. Tenas. 

„ tricarinata Blyth. Chaiabassa. 

Gen. Cuora Amboinensis. Baud. Malac. Ten, 
Gen. Cyclemis orbiculata. Bell. Burm. 

Fam. Emydidae. 

Of the Genus Emys, there are known to occui* in 
India, and the S. and E. of Asia. 

Gen. Emys nnchalis. Blyth. Java. 

„ Hamiltonii. Gray. Calcntta- 

„ trijuga. ScMveigg. Arakan ^^Madras. 

„ nigra. Blyth. Tenas. 

„ Sebae. 

Emys Punctata. E. crasaicollis, E. duvaucellii 
E. japonica, E. lineata, E. platyn, E. tectum, 
E. tenfcoria, also occur. 


Gen. Tetraonyx Lessonil. Bum et. Bib. Cal. Ten.' 
Gen. Batagur lineatus. Gray. S. B India. 

„ Thurgii. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ Bhongoka. Gray, Central. India, 

„ Berdmoreii. BZ]/. Pegu. 

„ Ocellata. JDwm. Cal. 

„ Trivittata. Dam. Moul. 

Gen. Pangshura tectum. Bell Cal. 

„ Tentori. Gray. Indus. 

„ Favivente. Gmth. Beng. 

„ Smith, Qunth. Beng. 

Gen Platysternum megacephalum. Gra/y. Mar- 
taban. 

Fam. Trionycidae. 

Gen. Emyda granosa. Gray, Calcutta. 

„ Ceylonensis Gray. Ceylon. 

The genus Emyda are the Marsh tortoises, and E. 
ceylonensis is the kiri ibba of the Singhalese. 

Gen. Trionyx Gangetious Cur. Beng. 

„ Gunthorii, Gray. Arak. 

Gen. Chitra Indica. Gray. Hooghly. 

Fam. Ohelonidse. 

Gen. Sphargiscoriacea. Li/nn. Tenass. coast. 

Gen. Caretta imbricata. Scliweigg. Bay of Beng* 
Gen, Caouana olivacca Bsch. Bay of Beng. 

Gen. Chelonia virgata. Schweigg. Bay of Bengal 

ENAM. Hind. Pers. Grants or gifts 
generally of land and commonly in per- 
petuity for charitable purposes. A jaghire is 
usually an assignment of lands for service ; 
or as a pension. Altumgha, is an estate in 
perpetuity for service, or free, as expressed 
in the deed, Malcolm's Central Indlu^ VoL 

I ii. 62. 
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ENAMEL, 

ENAMEL. 

Enamel, Hind. I Schmelz, Gee. 

Email, Fii. | Smalto, It. 

An enamel in the arts is an artificial Ti- 
treous mass the same as a paste, ground fine, 
then mixed with, gum water and applied by 
a brush, and fixed by fusion. The art of 
fixing colours by melting in fire, says Dr, 
Eoyle, (Arts of India, p. 475-6) is of very 
ancient date: it was practised by the 
Egyptians, and carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection in Persia, The art is 
known in every part of India, and some ex- 
quisite specimens were sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, both from Central and from 
North-western India. It is chiefly employ- 
ed in ornamenting arms and jewellery, not 
only in gold, hut also in silver. — {Royle, 
Arts, ^^c., of India, jpage 475.) Enamels be- 
ing vitrifiable snbstances, to which peculiar 
colours are given, we may compare the 
Indian with the Em’opean methods of mak- 
ing enamel. In general, ten parts of lead 
and three parts of tin are oxidized by con- 
tinued heat and exposure to air. To the 
mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and 
melt }n crucibles. Thus is obtained a white 
enamel, and the basis of coloui'ed enamel, 
metallic oxides being added. The oxide of 
lead or of antimony produces a yellow ena- 
mel : reds are obtained by a mixture of the 
oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of cop- 
per, cohalt, and iron, give greens, violets, 
and blues ; and a variety of intermediate 
colours by mixtures. The workmen of 
Behar are stated to make two enamels, 
which are applied to the surface of some of i 
the rings. One is yellow : five parts of lead 
are melted in a shallow crucible, and to 
these is added one part of tin *, and the alloy 
is calcined for four or five hours. It is then 
heated to redness in the crucible of the 
glass-furnace. One part of white quartz is 
next added, and the mass stirred about for 
three hours. It is then taken out with a 
ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or iron, 
ia-nd cooled in water. They then take one 
part of their palest green glass, and add a 
fourth part of the other materials, to make 
the yellow enamel. The green enamel is 
made in the same manner ; and to the melt- 
ed glass is added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but a small portion of the 
black oxide of copper. In Mysore they 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first cal- 
cining five parts of lead and one of tin, then 
adding one part of zinc, calcined in a sepa- 
rate crucible. When these begin to adhere 
they are powdered in a mortar. When the 
maker of glass-rings is at work, he melts 
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some of this powder, and while the ring is 
hot, wdth an iron rod applies some of it in 
powder to the surface of the glass. — {Boyle, 
Arts of India, iHtge 476.) 

At the Exhibition of 1862, a Jewel-ena- 
melled ankns or elephant goad was contri- 
buted by H. H. the Rajah of Jeypore where 
the finest enamelled workofindia is 23roduced, 
and considered of great artistic merit. The 
enamellers there, came originally fromLahore. 
Their enamel is a kind of glass made in earth- 
en vessels, and when fnsed the colonring 
matters are added ; the whole is then al- 
lowed to cool, and in this state is kept for 
use. Only pure silver or gold articles are 
enamelled. From the silver, the enamel 
may come off in conrse of time ; but it 
never does from the gold. All good enamel 
is consequently only applied to gold, which 
must be free from alloy, or otherwise it 
would tarnish by contact with the enamel 
in the great heat to which it is subsequently 
exposed. The gold is first carved of the 
required pattern ; the enamel, having been 
ground to an impalpable powder, and made 
into a paste with water, is then placed on 
the exact spot required by the pattern. 
The article is then strongly heated, much 
skill being required to take it out at the 
precise moment when the enamelis thorough- 
ly fused, but before the colours begin to 
run into one another. As soon as removed, 
the workmen then exert the full power of 
their lungs in blowing upon it as quickly 
and as violently as possible. The hardest 
colours are first placed in the furnace and 
fused and then those which melt more easily. 
Afterwards, the whole is gi’ound and polished. 
The enamelled work of Jeypore is very 
highly valued, and can only be procured 
through H. H. the Rao of Jeypore himself, 
by whom the workmen are employed. The 
artisans themselves form a small family, and 
the real process of enamelling is kept by 
them as a secret, which descends from father 
to ^on like an heirloom. 

jSnamelling, as apjfiied in India to jewel- 
lery, consists of an extremely fine pencilling 
of flowers and fancy designs in a variety 
of colours, the prevailing ones being 
white, red, and blue, and is invariably ap- 
plied to the inner sides of bracelets, arm- 
lets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, surpech, 
tiara, and all that description of native 
jewellery, the value depending upon the 
fineness of the work, and often exceeding that 
of the precious stones themselves. In ge- 
neral the cost is moderate, as the finest 
specimens are only made to order. The 
best come from Benares, Delhi, and the 
Rajpootana states. In tho South of India, 
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tlie mamifacture of enamels on articles of 
domestic use like the above is almost entire- 
ly restricted to Hyderabad. It presents no 
varieties, but in general consists of a blue 
coating interlined with white on a surface of 
silver, and is applied to rose-water sprink- 
lers, spice boxes, basins, and such like ar- 
ticles. The merit of the manufacture lies 
in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and 
in the lightness of the silver article to which 
it is applied. Thougli pleasing, it is the 
coarsest enamel produced in India. At 
Indore in Central India, the mannfactnre 
does not constitute a regular trade. It 
is invariably applied to articles of per- 
sonal decoration such as necklaces, 
armlets, brooches, earrings, <&c., which 
are set by native jewellers, according 
to the taste of the purchaser. These sub- 
jects generally consist in a representation 
of the avatars, or pictures of the metamor- 
phoses of Indian deities , and the work is so 
perfect that it will stand, not only the in- 
fluence of climate, but even rough handling. 

The specimens of this kind of work have 
no fixed market value, and the price is, 
therefore, entirely deiDendent upon the 
number of competitors that may be in the 
field when any of them are offered for sale. 
A set of these ornaments, consisting of a 
necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a 
brooch, in plain gold, contributed to the 
E>:hibition of 1851, was valued at 1,700 
Rupees or £170, A duplicate, forwarded 
to the Paris Exhibition in 1855, was pur- 
chased for 600 Rupees or £ 60 . — Beport of 
JEssJiib.of l862Moyle, Arts of India, 475-6. 

EHOAJES. Sp. Lace. 

EHOEHS, Er. Frankincense. Olibanum. 

EN’OEPHALARTOS, a genus of the Cy- 
cadaceas, their fruits are called kaffir bread. 
See Cycadace®. 

EHOHIHUS ARBOREIJS. Syn. of fruit 
of Durio zibethinus. {Qu, Echinus ?) 
EHCRE. Fr. Ink. 

BHDE, a place resorted to by the Bughis 
traders. See Sumba. 

ENDIVE, Cichorium endiva. Said to be 
a native of China. Used as salad, they are 
blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
J off ray. 

END OR, the town of an Obi woman, men- 
tioned in Scripture. See Ophis. Serpent, 

ENDRA, Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

ENG. Burm, In Amherst, a wood used 
for boat-building. Tree produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for 
beams, piles, and the like. 

ENG — BENG. Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
wood used for common carpentry. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

ENGELHARDTIA, Lesch, a genus of 
plants first discovered in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, but since found in the Himalaya ; 
to it belong Dr. Roxburgh’s Juglans ptero- 
cocca.E. Leschenaultii grows wellin the plains 
of the North West Provinces but does not 
fruit. E. Colebrookiana is found as far 
north as Jurreepanee and in Nepal. E. Rox- 
burghiana, in Silhet and at Chappedong. 
In Silhet it forms a large tree, the wood of 
which is valued by turners, and the bark, 
containing much taunin is considered the 
best used by natives for fanning. (Roxb). 
E. Wallichana is found as far south as 
Penang and Singapore . — Boyle III, Him. 
Bot. p, 342. Wall Bl, As Bar. t, 208. 

ENG- GTE NG. Bdrm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. 

EN-GIE OR IN-GIE. Burm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans. Wwie7'^s Burma, p. 54. 

ENGLAJND, the southern part of an island 
in Europe, which, with Ireland, another is- 
land on its west, forms the kingdom of Great 
Britain that now rules British India. It is 
said to have been known to the Arian hindus. 

ENGLISH WOOL. See Shawl goat. 
ENGRAULIS ENCRASICOLUS. 

Anchovy, Eng-. I Anchois, Fe. 

True Anchovy, „ | Accinghe, It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in 
India are wholly imported. It is a small fish 
about four inches long with bluish brown 
back and silveiy white on the belly. Very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where, 
though occurring in other seas, they are 
chiefly caught at night, by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails 
removed and pickled. Another Mediter- 
ranean species, E. meletta, is largely sub- 
stituted for and mixed with the true 
anchovy. It is said to occur in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the fish made into 
Balachang. 

^ ENGRAULIS VULGARIS. SeeEngrau- 
lis encrasicolus. 

ENGYSTOMA OARNATICUM, occurs 
at Dacca and Birbhum, 

ENGRAVING. See Box. Buxus. Carv- 
ing. Wood engraving. 

ENGRAVINGS, to reproduce prints, 
engravings, writing, &o., take a piece of 
paper, dip it in a weak solution of starch, 
leave it to dry, and then moisten it with 
weak sulphuric acid. Afterwards take an 
engraving, put it over the vapour of iodine, 
and leave it there for the space of about five 
minutes, by which time the iodine will have 
fixed itself in every part that is black. Then 
take the iodized engraying, apply it to the 
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slieet of paper, press it for a minute or two, 
and tlie engraving is transferred, this can 
be done on steel, copper, and silver : and is 
a ready means of engraving. To engrave 
on copper or silver, put an engraving over 
iodine fumes, and then place it on the plate. 

If on copper, put it over the^fumes of harts- 
horn or ammonia, wash it, and the engrav- 
ing is produced. If it be silver, proceed as for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
mercury, and the engraving is produced, a 
more simple means is to put the engraving 
over the fumes of orpiment for a few seconds, 
place it on a plate of copper, press it, and the 
engraving sinks into it. 

EISTJI, the jacket worn by the Burmese 
with the Put so. 

Eil^KASIIl^G. Hind. Berheris aristata. 

EIN^KIAISTTHUS QUmQTJEPLOEUS. 

One of the flowering plants of China. On 
mountains from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, this Enkianthus is found 
growing abundantly, and in great luxuriance, 
fixing itself on the crevices of the rock, 
in situations with very little soil, Ahouttheend 
of April or beginning of May, as the wet sea- 
son begins the Enkianthus grows luxuriantly. 
It is always in blossom at the time of the 
Chinese new year, when its flowers are in 
great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of the houses, boats, and temples, 
just as those of theNaudian are in the north. 
In going np the river towards the Ea tee 
gardens, Mr. Eortune met boats in great num- 
bers loaded with branches of peach and plum 
trees in bloom, enkianthus quinqueflorus, 
camellias, cockscombs, magnolias, and various 
plants which flower at this season. The en- 
kianthus is brought down from the hills with 
the buds just expanding; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers 
come out as healthy and fresh as if the 
branches had not been removed from the I 
parent tree. — Fortune's Wanderings, p, 128 to i 
157. I 

ENKIAITTHIJS RETIOITLATIJS, seve- 
ral species of Amygdala are cultivated in 
China for their flowers, and at new year’s day, 
-in Canton, the budding stems of the flower- 
ing almond, narcissus, plum, peach, and the 
enkianthus reticulatus, or bellflower, are 
forced into blossom to exhibit, as indicating 
good luck in the coming year. - WiUicm^s 
Middle Kingdom^ ^age 283. 

EKGYSTOMA INTERLI]S^EATUM.^^.5. 

E. Qarnaiimm^ Jerdon*, Bufo melanosticins. 
The Mylcedactylus livittatus^ Cantor, Hind- 
feet more webbed than in typical Engy- 
stomav the belly and under surface of the 
thighs tuberculated ; with also a few larger 


warts on the thoracic region. Length of 
head and body, 1| in. ; of hind-limb, ij in. 
Colour, a golden clay-brown above, with 
medial blackish vertical streak, diverging 
into two at the nape, which are continued 
to the base of each hind-leg, and when the 
hind-leg is closed it appears to be continued 
on to the limb. Limbs beautifully banded; 
the tarsi dusky posteriorly. Hab. Pegu, 

EraYDRA MARINA. See Hydride: 
Lutra. 

BNNORE OR KATIPAK, in lat. 13^ 14' 
N. long. 80*^ 20' E. 9 miles 'N, from Madras, 
a small hamlet, on the southern end of the 
Pulicat Lake, a marine lagoon. 

ENO. See Dyes. 

ENOS. Aram. Adam and Enos the 
names of the first men. See Adam, 


ENSAL. Singh. Cardamom. 

ENTADA MONOSTACHYA. D. 0. Syn. 
of Entada pusoetha — D. G, 


ENTADA PUSGETHA. Dr Cand. W. 
and A. Roxb. Syn. 

Entada monostacliya, D. C. 

Mimosa scandons, Linn. Itoxh. 

„ entada, „ 

Acacia scandens, Willde. 


Gila-gacha, Bbng. 

Gardul of, Bojibay. 

Gradul, Dux. 

Pai in.kaka-vnlli,MAi.E AL 


Pus-wael. iSiNQH, 

Hin-pus-waol. „ 

Maha-pus-wael. „ 

Gila tiga, Tel. 


An immense climbing shrub forming ele^ 
gant festoons, legumes from one to five feet 
long, four or five inches broad, formed of a 
aeries of joints, each containing one seed ; 
they are roasted and eaten — enter into the 
native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge — 
are emetic and used to wash the hair. Ite 
gigantic pods excite astonishment in passing 
through the forests. — Oat. Fx. 1862, Tennant, 
Ridddl, Maso7L 


ENTOMOSTOMATA, of De Blainville, 
a family of molluscs, in which arc included 
the genera cerithium, planaxis, subula, 
terebra, eburnea, bucoinum, nassa, harpa, 
dolium, oniscia, ricinula, cancellaria and 
purpura. See Mollusca. 

ENDGA BIRA. Tel. Elephant gourd, 
a large cucurbitaceous plant, not yet defined, 
— Elliot, 


ENUGA DDLA GANDI. Tel. Mu- 
cuna gigantea. — D. 0. 

ENUGA PALLERU. Tel. Pedalium 
murex. 

ENUGU PESALU. Tel. A species of 
phaseolus. 

EPE OHETTU. Tel, Hardwickia bi-* 
nata. — Roxh. 
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EOLTJS. The chronicles of Eri describe 
Eolns as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who 
lived about 40 years after Moses i. e. 1368 
to 1335 before Christ, he composed the 
chronicles of Eolns with the ancient tradi- 
tions of his tribe. 

EPEIRA, a great spider, found by Captain 
Sherwill, 1100 feet high, on the summit of 
Maruk, South of Monghyr. Some of the 
webs, including the guy ropes, were from 1 0 
to 12 feet in diameter, the reticulated portions 
being about five feet, in the centre of which 
the spider, of a formidable size and very ac- 
tive, sits waiting for prey. In one web, 
was found entangled a bird about the size of 
& field lark, and eight young spiders feeding 
on the body. It was near the centre of the 
web, and its wings had been completely pini- 
oned by the entwined web. The old spider 
sat about a foot above the bird. It was six 
inches across the legs and had a formidable 
pair of mandibles.— Froc. EnL Soc, 
November 1, 1852, 239. 

EPEROTIO and Illyrian, are branches 
of the old Indo-European stock of languages, 
See India p. 31 2. 

EPHEDRA SAXATILIS; Asmani. Hind. 
A plant of Kaghan. Clegliorn, 

EPHESUS, the chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, fa- 
mous for its temple of Diana. Amongst the 
mahomedans of the east, its story of the 
seven sleepers is continued, through the Ko- 
ran. When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths conceal- 
ed themselves in a cavern, which was then 
blocked up with stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for 
187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius, 
removed some of the stones for building 
materials, on which the seven sleepers were 
aroused, and despatched Jambliclius, one of 
their number, to the city, to procure food ; 
but the altered appearance of Ephesus, 
the age of the coin he presented to the ba- 
ker, and his long beard, led to a discovery of 
the marvellous adventure. The bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited 
the cavern, and, after conversing with the 
somnambulists, they quietly expired. James, 
a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes 
a homily to its j)raise ; and the seven sleep- 
ers are found in the Roman, Abyssinian, 
and Russian calendars. Mahomed introduc- 
ed the tale in his Koran, as the companions 
of the cave, and says God caused them to 
turn over occasionally from right to left. — 
Milner^ 8 Seven Gliurches of Asia, 171, Sale’s. 
Koran, p. 219. 

EPI. Tel. Bassia latifolia. 


EQUID^. 

EPICARPUS ORIENTALIS. Blume. 
Trophis aspera. Willde. 

Sbeora, Beng. [ Tinda parua, Maleal. 

INak cMlni, Bure. | Pirahi, TAsr. 

Siura, Hind, j Pukki, Tel, 

A fibre is obtained from the stem : used 
as a tooth brush by the natives, 

EPICEPtRIES. Ee. also Epices, Ee. 
Spices. 

EPICHARMUS, with Plato, and others 
adopted a philosophy similar to that of the 
Yedanta, a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. See Kama 454. 

EPILOBIUM AKGUSTIEOLIUM. In 
England its leaves are used to adulterate tea. 

EPILOBIUM ERUTICOSUM. Loru. 
Syn of Jussisea villosa. — Lam. 

EPIMACHUS MAGNUS, a bird of the 
coasts of New Guinea. It is the Upupa 
magna, Gm, and U. snperba, Lath, Its tail 
is 3 feet long, and its head feathers are lus- 
trous steel blue. See Aves. Birds. 

EPINGLES. Fe. Pins. 

EPIMEDIUM ELATUM. Palar.” 
Hind. A plant of Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS, according to the Periplus, 
an island, the seat of the pearl fishery, it is 
the modern Manaar. See Manaar. 

EPIPAOTIS, a genus of plauts belonging 
to the natural order Orohidacess or Orchid eo, 
and the tribe Limodorese or Arethusete. 
Wight gives figures of Epipactis carinata, 
Dalhousise, macrostachya .— ToigL 

EPIPHANES, the surname of the 6tli 
Seleucus, B.C. 96, king of S 3 ^ria. 

EPIPETELLUM, a division of the Cactus 
tribe, beautiful plants with fiat pointe d 
leaves. — Riddell, 

EPIPHYTES, plants growing on the 
harks of other plants, like Orchids. See Aeri- 
des, Dendrobium, Loranthus, Cymhidium, 
Epidendrum, Gunnia. 

EPOP-dDIA. The two great hindu war 
poems are the Mahaharata and Ramayana, 

EQUID.^, a family of mammals, in 
which the Asinus or ass, the Asinus kiang 
or wild ass, and Equns the horse, are the only 
two genera with the mule breed between. 
The horse does not occur in a wild state in 
India and will be noticed under “horse.” The 
Asinus kiang, of Moorcroft, is known also as 
Equus kiang of Moorcroft is theAsinus polyo- 
don of Hodgson, and E. hemioni of Pallas, 
is known as the jaghtai of Tartary kiang in 
Tibet ; the Ghor-khar of the Runn of Outch 
and Sindh and seems to have several varie- 
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ties. The horse has f been found fossil in 
Ava, Gat Mns, Lid.lHo. See Horse, n ^ 

EQUUS HEMIOHUS. See Kyang. 
Equid^. 

EQUUS HEMIPPUS. See Gorkhar. 
Equidce , 

EQUUS KYAHG. See Kyang. Equid®. 

EQUIISrOX. The Arab prince Albateg- 
niiis stated the procession of the equinoxes 
to be 1 ® in 66 years. 

ER. Hind. Prunus domestica. 

ER. Tam. or Ter, a plough. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

EPuA-. Bra and epoch generally mean the 
same thing. TheBengali andVallaiti eras were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal be- 
gan on the 1st of the month Baisakh, 963 + 
593=1556. The Valaiti-san was used in 
Orissa, where it was called the Aueli-san and 
began on the 1st of the month Aswin 963 -f" 
592 A. D. 1555. 

Tbe Alexandrian Fra was established com- 
mencing from the entrance of Seleucus Hica- 
toriato Babylon. 

The Julian em was invented bj Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 16th 
century. It is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 
28, 19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 
1st January of the 706th year before the 
creation. 

The Mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the Dyonisian or vulgar era. The Jews 
made it 243 years later or A. A. C. 3761 
which is still the epoch of their mundane 
era. 

The kali yiig of the hindus, begins on 
Eridaj the 18fch February and is for a period 
of 4,32,000 years of which 3101 had expired 
on the 14th March A. D. 1. 

Tbe Fra of Nabonassar, 1st king of the 
Chaldeans, falls on Wednesday 26th Febru- 
ary A. A. 0. 747. Its year was of 365 days, 
without any intercalary day on the 4bh 
year. 

The Olympiads. A period of 4 years, the 
first of which began, it is supposed, with the 
nearest Hew Moon to the summer solstice, A. 
A, 0. 776, being the 3938th year of the Ju- 
lian period and 24 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Vikramaditya was a prince of India who is 
supposed to have ascended the throne 57 
years B. 0. and the natives of Horthern 
India count their luni- solar years from 
his accession. 
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Gesanan era of Antioch wag established 
there in celebration of Cesar's victorv at 
Pharsalia A. A . C . 47. 

The Isberian or Spanish era dates from 
the conquest of Spain, in the year 715 of 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi era of India, consists of 
90 solar years. Its epoch is A. A. C. 24 
and it is constructed of the sum of the pro- 
ducts of revolutions of Mars (15) Mercury 
(22) Jupiter (11) Venus (5) Saturn (9) 
and Sun (1). 

Gonstaniino^le era subsisted during the 
Greek empire, and in Russia, till the reigu of 
Peter the Great. 

YTLliaspati Chakra era of India is a Cycle 
of 60 of Jupiter’s years. 

CdeuoidcB eras are two, the one reckoned 
from the date of Alexander’s death A. A, C. 
323, the second has its epoch 311 B. 0. 
Both these were also called Syro-Macedonian, 
The people of the Levant and the Jews 
adopted it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcar^ 
naim and it is still in use amongst the 
i Arabs. 

Sallvaliana era, Salivahana was the son 
of a potter. He headed a successful popular 
movemeut and became the chief of a power- 
ful monarchy in Maharashtra. He gave 
origin to a new era, which is still cun'ent 
in India. The era dates from A. D. 78, the 
supposed date of his death. It numbers the 
solar years, as the era of Vikramaditya num- 
bers the luni-solar years. 

The Floclesian era^ or Marlyrs era, dates 
from A.D. 284, the year of that ernjjeror’s 
accession. 

The Jliflra era, dated from A. D. 16th July 
622, the years are lunar. 

There are two eras in Persia, viz., that of 
Yeadejirdy iii. king of Persia dating from his 
accession 16tli June A. D. 632 and that of 
MallksliaU-Jelal-ud-din, king of Kliorassan, 
which dates from A. D. 1079, the date of 
his reforming the Yezdejird era. It is still 
in use in Persia, the Persian tropical year 
consists of 365c^, 4/2,, 49^ 15" 0'^' 48'”’ wlncti 
is more correct than the Gregorian year. 

The Parasuvama era is current on the Ma- 
labar coast. At the birth of Christ ll76 
years of the Parasurama era had expired, 
and the 1177tU year began on the l7th 
August A. D. 1 . Julian style. 

The ancient Jewish era was composed 
of lunar years. Their mundane era is also of 
lunar years and its origin was in the 14 th or 
11th century. 



Concurrence of Chronological Epochs at the birth of Christ, and Epochs of 
subsequent events referred to A. D. 0. complete. 




Reform of the Calendar in England, 29th hlarch 1 752. 

j 1752 

1 

Grccrorian reformation of the Calendar, 4fch October 1582 .. 

1582 

1 

1 

i o 

[ 

iS”a of Eioclesian or of the llilartyrs, year begins 29th An- 

g’USt ... ... ... ••• 

286 

1 

Indian H!ra of Salivahana, begins with the Hindu Solar year. 

78 

1 Indiction 

O 

O 


Epoch of the Indian Cycle of 90 years or Grahaparivrithi, begins 
with the Hindu Solar year ... ... ... 

\ 

' 24 


Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the Julian year 

38 


Cesarian of Antioch, year begins in Augnst 

48 


Indian Mva of Vicramaditya, begins with the Hindu Luni- Solar 
yeai ... ... ... ,,, 

67 


2nd of the Seleucidse, year begins 1st September, but according to 
the Arabs 1st October ... ... «*. 

312 


! 

iSra of Habonassaar, began 26th February ... ... i 

74G 


Building of Home, or Roman Mva, ... ... 

752 


Olympiads, year begins 1st July ... ... ... ... 

776 


Indian HIra of Parasurama, begins 7th August 3537 of the Julian 

period... ... ... 

1176 


Indian H]ra of the Caliyug, begins Friday 18th February 1612, 
Julian period 

1 

1301 

¥or Epochs 
before 

o 

Epoch of Creation according to Port Royal writers. >*. | 

i 

1 

4004 

1 . 

Christ. 

o 

Epoch of Creation according to Hutton, (authority or cal- ' 
dilation not kn o wn. ) 

1 

4007 


O M 

03 

o .2 

Ph 

^ s 

Julian period ... ... 

4713 


Q 

U 

Ecclesiastical of Antioch 

1 5492 



jEra of Alexandria ... ... ••• 

6602 


O 

uEra of Constantinople, begins Civil 1 st September, Eccle- 
siastical 2 1st March... 

1 

5503 

For Epochs 
after Christ. 

Year of Christ complete, according to Dionysius Exiguus ] 

0 


Gnptavn Echvard Kala Stinlcalita^ 
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ERIOBOTRYA JAPOMGA. 

ERAGROSTRIS, Panicum, Permisetum, 
Poa, Rotbellia, Saccharum, Yilfa, are tlie 
grasses of the Doab, only, perhaps, finer. 
Birchvood quoting Boyle. 

BRAMBOO. Tam. ? A Travancore wood 
of a dark brown colour : used for common 
houses. — Ool, Frith. 

ERAR. Hmi). also Erana, Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

ERx^NDxiMU. Sans. Tel. Ricmus com- 
munis. — TAmi. 

ERANDI. Hind. The castor oil plant, its 
seed and oil, the small plant is called “ cho- 
ti erandi.” The larger plant the “barri- 
erandi.” 

ERANDI. Hind. The name of the Tusser 
silk moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor oil leaves. 

ERI. Tam. A tank. 

ERAHTHEMUM, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Acanthacese of which E. 
cinnabarinumj E. montanum, E. pnlchellum, 
and E. nervosum occur. 

ERBSEH. Gee. Pease. 

EREOH, a town near the Euphrates. See 
Kesra. 

EREGATA AQUILUS. See Pelecanus. 

ERIA OBESA. One of the most abund- 
ant of Tenasserim epiphytes, the flowers are 
small, and have little to recommend them. — 
Mason. Wight gives figures of E. pauoiflora, 
polystachya, pubescens, and reticosa. 

ERI BABUL. Hind. Mae. Species of 
Acacia, or varieties of Acacia arabica, also 
of Acacia farnesiana. 

ERICENE-YEEJO. See Sakya muni. 
Hindoo. 

ERIOU. Maleal of Rlieede. Oalotropis 
gigantea. Brown 

ERIK AT A, Tel. Celastrus paniculata. 
—Willd. 

ERIMPAHA, also Shunda-Pana. Maleal. 
Oaryota nrens. — Linn. 

ERIlSrOCARPUS KIMMOKII, one of 
the Tiliacese, the Jungle Bendy. A middled 
sized tree ; flowers yellow in terminal pani- 
cles, appear in September and October. 
Fruit triangular, covered with bristles 5 
angles somewhat winged, has a pleasing 
fragrance.— Jc^rey. 

ERTOBOTRYA JAPOHICA, Lindl 

Mespilus Japonioiis, Thunh. | China of Bombay.? 
Yung-mai, Chin, | Loquat, Vejinac. 

Yang ma, „ | 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan, and in the 
Punjab. It also grows in great perfection 
m New South Wales, and hears fruit twice 
in. the year, and is highly esteemed both for 
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ERIODENDRON ANPRACTUOSUM, 

deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is pro- 
duced at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night,* from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one 
or two seeds in the centre — sometimes more. 
The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears 
to be capable of greatimprovement.In Ajmere, 
it is cultivated in gardens does not thrive 
well. It is very common in China and is 
often mentioned by Fortune, who found it 
growing at one place, along with peaches, 
plums, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry xlverrhoa carambola” 
the wangliee “ Oookia punctata,’’ and the 
longan and leeche . — Tea Districts^ 'pages 7, 
30, Bj's. Riddelli Irvine. Mad. 2'op, p. 195, 
Voigt, Glegli. F. R, p. 81. 

ERIODENDROH xiNFRACTUOSUM,B. 
Q. W. cf A. W. Ic. 


Bombax pentandrum, Linn. Rlieede. Roxb. 
Gossampinus Rumphii, Sch. S'’ End. 


Oeiba pentaudra, Gcertn 



Shwet shimool, 

Beng I 

Pulim, 

Singh* 

White Cotton tree, Eng. I 

Imbool, 


Hattian, 

Hind. I 

Imbool gas. 


Safed simal, 
Shamieula, 

1 

Elavum mai’am, 

Tam. 

Mahr. 

Elava maraai, 

3) 

Pauiala, 

Maleal. 

Par, 

Biiriiga., 

Tel, 

Pania, 

jy 

ji 


There are six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which are natives oF America but 
all known by the name of wool or cotton 
trees. They are large trees, with a spongy 
wood which is used for little besides making 
canoes in the districts where they grow, and 
this one only An Asia and Aliica. It 

attains a heigh, of 1 50 i-^ect or more, hut 
there are two /’arioties drjscribed, the 0110 
growing in the East Indies and the other in 
Guinea, which iijfier cliiofly in tlie colour 
of their flowers. TIlo Indian variety J57. a. 
Jndlcmn, has flowers yellowish inside and 
white outside ; whilst that of Giiinoa F. h. 
Afrlcammi, has largo crimson flowers. The 
Guinea tree is one of the largest and tallest 
of the forest trees and the trunk is employed 
for making the largest-sized canoes. In 
Ceylon, this is very common, up to an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant tree, 
common on the Coromandel Coast the 
leaves fall during the cold season, and the 
blossoms appear in February ho fore the loaves. 

I It grows in many parts of the Deccan, but is 
not common on the Bombay side save in 
some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is per- 
fectly sti*aiglit. It is a light wood, is em- 
ployed by the toy-makers or mooohi race. It 
is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smootli, black, 
and enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool. 



E?d\A.ls. 

The gum is termed Eattian ht and is 
given in solution 'with spices in bowel com- 
plaints.— p. 227, Ainslie’s 
Mat. 2[ed.]j. 208, Drs. Gibsoii, Wi(}ld^Iitcldell 
cuid Gler/liorn, Voifjt, Tlnvalies. 

ERIOLjSIXA, Sjjecles. 

Dwa-nee, Burmese. 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bnr- 
mah, but not very large : v^ood of a beauti- 
ful brick I'ed color, tough and elastic, used 
for gun stocks, paddies and rice pounders. 
It is a wood well worth attention, the 
weight being moderate, a cubic foot weigh- 
ing lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the aveiuge length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet. 
It sells at 1 2 annas per cubic foot, — Dr, 
Brandis. 

ERIOL.^^hTA, Sjiecies. 

Chlo-ai-ni, Buem. 

A tree of British Bm^mah. A red Hglat 
wood, used likeD\va-nee,Bidols8na,5j;. for gun- 
stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot.— Br. Brandis, Cal, 
Cat. Dx. 

EBIOLBEXA CANDOLLI, Wall. 

H’twa-nie, Buiur. 

A tree of the Prome mountains. Voigt, 
EBIOLADNA HOOKERIAhIA, 

Kara botka, Tel. 

A strong hard Godavery wood — some- 
thing like the Botku, a new species of Cor- 
dia — Capt. Beddoine. 

ERIOLiBlSrA TILIIFOLIA. 

HTwa-bo, Burm. | Let pan, Burm. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu 
and Tounglioo districts, attaining a height of 
fifty feet, with a girth of seven or eight feet 
sometimes, but usually about six feet. It is 
a strong tough timber, similar in its proper- 
ties to Kydia. Y7ood white- colored, adapt- 
ed to every pui'pose of house-building — 
McClelland, 

ERIOPHOEUMCANNABIlSrUM. Royle. 

Cotton Grass, Eng. | Bhabur, Hind. 

Common in the Himalaya where it is 
twisted into twine and ropes. Its seeds 
are clothed at their base with a cotton like 
substance with which pillows are stuffed and 
candle wicks made Royle, Fib, FI, p. 33-34. 
See Cotton Grass; Gyperacess. 

ERIOPHORUM ALBINHM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIOPHOBUM COMOSUM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIYAIT, has been a province of Persia, 
ever since the conquests of Nadir Shah. It 


ERRA. 

once formed a part of the kingdom of Ar- 
menia ; and, hence,its native inhabitants are 
commonly called Armenians. To the north, 
and to the eastward as far as Karadagh, it 
bounds the present line of frontier occupied 
by * the Russians ; Porter's Trav$U VoL 
p. 195. 

EPkSA. Hind. Iris fiorentina. 

ERHINB. Exg : Pe. 


Hermine, 

Heroielin, 


Fr. 

Ger. 


Oornostai, 


Bus, 


Agati 


The prepared skin of a weasel, largely 
used hv the wealthv of Europe and China. 

EROOPOOTTOb-IRVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palghat 'wood of a brown color, specific gra-> 
vity 0 ‘ 86 1 . Used for buildings and bullock- 
5 'okes. Colonel Frith. 

EROS. Gr. The hindu Hama, p. 455. 

ERPETONIN^. See Hjdridse. 

ERRA. Tel. Red ; hence, 

Erra Adavi Molla. Jasminum auricula- 
turn. 

Erra Avisi, or Erra Agati. Tel 
grandifiorum. 

Erra Bondala Kobbari Chettu. Tel. Cocos 
nucifera. — L inn . 

Erra Chamanti. Tel. Chrysanthemum Rox- 
bur ghii . — JDes h . 

Erra Cbandanam. Tel. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus. — Lin 71., 

Erra Chikkudu. Tel. Dolichos glutinosus. 
— Roxh, 

Erra Cbiratali. Tel. Yentilago maderas- 
patana. — TF. and A, 

Erra Ohitramulam. Tol. Plumbago rosea. 
— Lmn. 

Erra Doggali Kura. Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

Erra Galijeru. Tel. Trianthema obcorda- 
tum. — Roxb, 

Erra Ganneru. Tel. Nerium odorum. — Ait, 

Erra Gobbi. Tel. Caesulia axillaris. — Roxb, 

Erra Goda. Tel. Dyospyros montana, — 
Roxh, 

Erra Gummadi. Tel. Cucurbita maxima, 
— Ducli. 

Erra Jilama Yadlu. Tel. Oryza sativa.— 
Linn. 

Erra Jiluga. Tel. Sesbania aculeata. — 
Pe7's. W and A. AEschynomene spinulosa. — 
Roxh, Also ^schynomene camiabiua. 

Erra Juvvi. Tel. Eicus nitida. Tliunb. 

Erra-Kada-Tota Kura. Tel. Amarantus 
cruentus. — Willd. 

Erra-Kala-Banda. Tel. Yar. of Aloe in- 
dica. — Royle. 

Erra Kaluva. Tel. Nymphasa rubra. — 
Roxh. W. and A. 

Erra Kamanchi. Tel. Solanum rubrum. 
— MiU. that var, called S. erythropyrenum, 
— Roxb, 
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EilUA BOYII. 

Erra Kodi Juttu Tota Kara. Tel. Celosia 
crisfcata. — Zsiun, 

Erra Kata. Tel. Argyreia aggregata.— 
Chois. W. Ig. Lefctsomia aggregata.— E ojkZ/. 
Ecra Kati. Tel. Pavonia odorata. — Willd. 
ErraLaddaga. Tel. S jmplocos racembsa. 
— Tioxb- 

ErraMaddi. Tel. Terminalia arjana.— 
Tf. mcl A. Syn. of Peataptera arjaaa.— 
lloxb. 

Erra Masumul Irimasa. Cyng. Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Erra Mudapa Chetfca. Tel. A Var. of Ei- 
cinas coaimanis. — Linn. 

Erra Mala Goraata. Tel. A species of 
Barleria, also Amarantas spinosas. — Linn. 

Erra Managa. Tel. A Var. ofMorin- 
ga pterygosperma. — Ocert. 

Erra Paciicliari. Tel. Dalbergia fron- 
dosa. — "Koxb. 

Erra Pala Kirali. Tel. Species of Al- 
liam. — Linn. 

Erra Pala Pedda Goraata. Tel. Barle- 
ria ciliata. — "Roxh. 

Erra Paniki Clietfca. Tel. Cavalliam 
areas : — Sell and Und. 

Erra Paragada. Tel. Pliyllaatbus reti- 
calatas. JPoir. Vitis idoea. — Roxh. 

Erra Sala Barta. Tel. Hibiscus hirtas. 
— Li/iin. 

Erra Tamara Padmam. Tel. Kelumbiam 
speciosam, — Willd. N. rabram, Eheede. 

Erra Tota Kara. Tel. Amaraatas ole- 
raceas. — Linn. Var. A. ruber, Eoxh. 

Erra TJlli Gadda. Tel. Alliam copa. — 
Linn. 

Erra Usirika, Tel. Pkyllanthas urina- 
ria. — Eoxi. 

Erra Uttareai. Tel. Desmoohosfca atro- 
parparea. — D. G. 

Erra Vadambram. Tel. Crossandra ia- 
faadibaliformis. — Nees. W. h. 46 1, Eueliia 
inf. — Eoxh. Eheede. 

Erra Vasa. Tel. Variety of Acoras ca- 
lamus. — Linn, 

Erra Vegisa. Tel. Pterocarpas dalber- 
gioides ? — Eoxh. 

Erra Visbna Kranta. Tel, Evolvalas 
alsinoides, also Clitoria ternatea. 

ERR AN ABO AS. See Chandra gupta. 
EERANDI-KA-TEL. Hind. Castor oil, 
ERTHA, the German goddess of the 
earth whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the 
hinda Ella. The German Eriha had her car 
drawn by a cow, under which form the 
hindaa typify the earth (prithivl). Tod's 
EajastJian., Vol. i,])- 574. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. Webb, this and B. Java- 
nica and E, Scandens of Jussieu grow up to 
8 and 4^000 feet in the N, W. Himalaya. The 
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flowers have a sweet fragrance and the wool- 
ly fruit is used for stalling pillows, JJr. J, 

L. Sieivart, 

EPkUKU, also called Yei*kal, and Yerkal- 
vadu a migratory tribe in the peninsula of 
India, occupying themselves ostensibly as 
basket makers, and in fortune telling. 
Bat they are notoriously predatory and steal 
girls whom they devote to prostitution. They 
are found in mat huts on the outskirts of 
towns. 

BRULAR, a low type of the Djuvidiaa 
race occupying the lower skirts of the forests 
at the base of theNeilgberry hills. They are 
all of one class, but they arrange themselves 
into two clans, the Uraii and the Karutalei. 
They dwell in the clefts of the mountains and 
in the little openings of the woods. The 
word Eruli means nnenliglitened or barbar- 
ous, from the Tamul word Era!” darkness 
and is the term applied to them by their 
neighbonrs. They sacrifice he-goats and 
cocks to Mahri, their deity, which is a 
winnowing fan, and they have minor deities, 
mere stones, that they call Mtxshani and 
Konadi Mahri. They inter their dead in 
great pits, 80 or 40 feot square, thatched 
over, and planted across, with an opening 
about a cubit square in tho con tro of the 
planting, across this opening rii'o laid pieces 
of wood, on which the dead ni'e phicod, and 
covered with earth, and arc left so till another 
person die, when the former reinains and the 
earth are turned into tho pit and replaced by 
the newly dead. See Kui'umbar. 

ERU AIADDI. Tel. Terminalia Berryi. 
— W. and A. also Peiitaptcra Berryi, also 
Pentaptera angustifolia. — Eoxh. It is pro- 
bably not Terminalia arjana. 

ERU MALLE. Tel. A species of Jas- 
miuum which grov/s near water. 

ERUMBALA— EerrioLi bnxifolia 
ERUMITCHI NARAKUM. Maleal. 
Citrus ber<jami{a Risso. 

ERU PiOHCHA. Tel. CJerodendron 
inerme . — Gaert 

ERUPUNA in Tamil, and Eremburapan in 
Malayala. This tree is of a dark brown 
colour, with a yellow tinge, and in texture 
resembles the mar da ; it 3s heavy and strong, 
grows to about fifteen inches in diameter, 
and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. It 
produces a small black fruit which is of no 
use. The natives prefer it to other woods 
for rice beaters, from its weight and texture, 
— Edye. M. and G. 

ERUPUTI MARAM. Tam. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

ERU TUMIKI. Tel. A species of Dios- 
pyros. 


GO 
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ERUVALU ILiRAM. Tam. iuga xylo- 
carpa. 

ERUVAXGA. Tel. Solanum, Sj). 

ERYALEXTA. See Ervum lens. 

ERYIE, or UrWe ; Caladiani esctilentiim. 
A small bulbous root sown from Harcli to 
July, in rows of beds, mostly along a water 
course where ginger is planted. It requires 
much water and takes from six to seven 
months to ripen. AYhan boiled and then 
roasted it is very Avholesome and somevrhat 
resembles a yam in taste : the math es also 
put it into carries. It is not liked by 
Europeans. 


ERYUAI LENS. : 

Lixjs'. 


Adas, 


IMoid 

Hind. 

Adz, 

Ar. j 

I^Iasnra, 

Sans 

Massar, 

Guz. Hind. 

1 Hassur parupu, 

Toi 

Hauri 

3i 

i Ghiri sauagalu, 

Tll. 


This pulse is grovvm rdl over India and is 
eaten as a dhal, in food, bnt is said to be 
heating and cause eruptions if too much in- 
dulged in Id is said to be the fionr of this 
plant which is so highly extolled as a fari- 
naceous alimeut. By a slight change, Ervum 
lens became the Ervalenta, and another per- 
son, with another litcle change, sold the 
same article as Revalenta adding the term 
Arabicato denote its Asiatic origin. Br. J.L. 
Stewart^ Eassal. 

ERVUM EIRSUTUM. Willcle. 

Lentil, Eng. 1 Masuri Punjabi. 

Jhnnjknnian-kari, Hind j Massnr Chenna. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, grows in corn fields in northern 
India and is cultivated for fodder. Gleghorn 
'Funjalj Report, p. 66, 

ERYXGIUM,a genus of plants of no econo- 
mic value. E. campestre of Europe grows in 
Cabul and Cashmere. E. giganteum and E. 
Perowskianuni are ornamental garden plants, 
and E. planum grows in Cashmere. — Dr. J. 
L, Steiva rt, Ro nigherger. R iddell, 
ERYSIMUM PEREOLIATUM, is cul- 
tivated in Japan for its oil seeds. — O'ShaugJi- 
nessey, p. 187. 

ERYSIPHE TAURICA, one of the 
Pungi of the Himalaya. 

ERYTHR.^A ROXBURGHII. See Chi- 
retta. 

ERYTHREAX SEA. This name {Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. xxiii. and xxiv.) was applied to 
the Indian Ocean, as well as to the two 
gulfs which it forms on each side of Arabia. 
Herodotus does not particularly dis- 
tinguish the Persian Gulf but includes the 
Arabian sea and part of the Indian Ocean, 
under the general name of Red or Erythrean. 
And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf “ a bay 
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of the Red Sea.” Greet and Roman authors, 
however, generally use the terms ‘‘ Per- 
sian Gulf,” but it appears also among them, 
as the Babylonian sea, and the Eryth- 
rean sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with the “ Red Sea.” The Persian Gulf, 
by many is described as the Green Sea,” 
also in Eastern manuscripts as the Sea of 
Ears or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Katis, 
of Basrah ; deriving these and other names 
from the adjoining provinces and remark- 
able places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 

The commercial routes to the East, from 
unknown limes, have been three, viz., by the 
Red Sea, by the Euphrates and Tigris and 
Persian Gulf, the Erythrean Seas of the 
Ancients, and by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The earliest route between Europe and In- 
dia of which there is any record in the Avorks 
of Pliny, Herodotus, Strabo and others, was 
by the Red Sea. Even before the building 
of Troy, spices, drugs, and many other 
kinds of merchandise were sent from the 
East by this route. The ships coming from 
the Indian seas landed their cargoes at 
Arsinoe ("Suez) from whence they Avere car- 
ried by caravans to Cassou, a city on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. The distance 
Irom Arsinoe to Cassou was about 105 miles. 
It IS said that on account ot the great heat 
the caravans travelled at night only, direct- 
ing themselves by the stars, and by land- 
marks fixed in the ground. According to 
Strabo, this route was twice altered in search 
of a more commodious one. About 900 
years after the deluge, and previous to the 
destruction of Troy, Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, started the idea which M. de Les- 
seps in the Christian year of 1869 worked 
out satisfactorily. The Egyptian monarch 
caused a canal to be cut from the Red Sea 
to a branch of the Xile, and had ships built for 
carrying the trafho sent. Eor some reason or 
other the enterprise did not succeed, possi- 
bly because the canal was not made deep 
enough, or because it was connected merely 
with a branch of the Xile instead of the 
main stream. 

The next mention of the Red Sea route, 
is to be found in the Bible. (I. Kings c. ix, 
V. 26). About 1,000 B. C. Solomon, king 
of all Israel, “made a navy of ships in 
Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 
And these ships brought gold, silver and 
precious stones from Ophir and Tharshish 
in such quantities that King Solomon “ ex- 
ceeded all the Kings of the earth for riches.” 
Silver was so plentiful at his court that it 
was “ accounted nothing of.” The king’s 
drinking cups — were made of pure gold, and 
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liis shields were covered with beaten gold. 
It has never been settled where Ophir 
and Tharshish were situated, but we are 
distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
brought gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks,” and it has been surmised 
by some writers that Tharshish was either 
China, or some islands in the China 
seas. Ophir has been supposed to have 
been some district or port in India, The 
^‘precious stones” which King Solomon pro- 
cured from Ophir are specially referred to. 
Some Portuguese historians, however, have 
supposed that ii was Sofala, or some other 
place near the mouths of the Zambezi, on 
the east coast of Africa, whence the Thar- 
shish fleet brought the rich merchandise 
which contributed so much to the spleodour 
and magnificence of Solomon’s kingdom. 
The Tharshish fleet is said to have arrived 
at Eziongeber only once every three years, 
from which we may fairly infer that the 
voyage was a considerable one, or the ships 
had to go with the S. W. Monsoon and retnrn 
with the N. E. winds, or made a trafficking 
voyage from one place to another until tlie one 
cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships 
or boats coasting from the Red Sea to the 
months of the Zambezi would scarcely take 
three years for such a voyage unless they had 
had long to wait for a return Cargo. The 
general belief is that Solomon's navigators 
crossed the open seas and traded with India 
and China. The apes and the gold and the 
ivories could, however, have been got from 
many parts of Africa, and the South and 
East of Asia and their Sanscrit, Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Persian name of the ape, 
Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos, or Kepos, Keibi 
and Knbbi, are identical, and show that the 
apes may have been brought from any of 
those regions : the Singhalese, Tamil and 
Telugu names, Kaki, Korangu and Kothi, 
are less similar, but yet sufficiently near to 
merit notice. Had the ships visited the 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, J ava or Borneo, 
they would have known of the Simia satyrus 
(the Orang-atan of Malacca, and Sumatra, 
the Mia of Borneo ) or seen the Siamanga 
syndactyla, the long arms of which measures 
five feet six inches across in an adult about 
three feet high. Mr. Russel Wallace has 
given the names for monkey in 33 languages 
of the Eastern Archipelago, none of which 
have any resemblance to the Kapi, Kubbi 
or Koph of the Sanscrit or Egyptian or 
Hebrew ; but one of them the Kuran go of 
Bolanghifcam in K. Celebes, is almost identi- 
^1 with the Tamul Korangu. The follow- 
ing are the Archipelago names for monkey. 
Arnka of Morelia of Amboyna. 
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Babah of Sanguir, Sian. 

Bohen of Menado and Bolanghitam of N. 
Celebes. 

Budess, Javanese. 

Dare of Bouton and Salayer of S. Celebes. 

Kess of Amblaw, and ofCajeli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Bourn and of Batnmerah. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Teluti in Ceram. 

Knrango of Boionghitam in H. Celebes. 

Lehi of Matabello. 

Lck of Teor and of Gab in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Ahtiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Meiram of the Alfaro of Ahtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Sulu Islands Tidore and Galela 
ofGilolo. 

Mondo of the Baju. 

Mingeet, Malay. 

Kok of Gaui of Glllolo. 

Roke of Bouton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparna. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

Similarly with regard to gold, it is a pro- 
duct of many countries, and there are conflict- 
ing opinions amongst the learned as to the 
meaning of Ophir, whether it be a country or 
it be the Arabic verb, Afr. to flow, to rush in, 
to pass on. Gold is found over a consider- 
able parti of the Malay Peninsula in the 
W. and S. parts of Borneo, in some parts of 
Luzon and Maglndanao, and in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, on Bachiau in the N. 
and S. peninsulas of Coiobes. It has been 
coined for money at Acliiu, but in no other 
part of the E. Archipelago. There are now in 
theEasternArchipelago two ML Oplurs,orie of 
them a mountain in Sumatra, in the Palim- 
bayaug district, rising 9770 feet above the 
sea to which the name was given by the 
Portuguese, and they gave tlio same name 
to a mountain 40 miles H. of the town of Ma- 
lacca 4,000 feet high. In tlie vioiuiiy of both 
of them gold has been obtained. But where 
the Opher was, from which Solomon got 
gold, will never be ascertained. 

Hecho, a King of Egypt who reigned about 
600 years B. C., was also desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. He 
is also said to have commanded some Phoeni- 
cians to sail from the Rod Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, round the Cape of Good Hope —a 
voyage which theyaocomplished in two years. 
If the Phoenicians really did complete the 
voyage, they anticipated the discovery made 
by the Portuguese about 2,000 years after- 
wards. In any case, it is apparent that 
the king was fully alive in those days to the 
advantages of the trade from the East. 
About 100 years later, Egypt fell under the 
62 
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kings of Persia, and Darius determined upon 
completing the projects of Sesostris and 
Kecho by digging a canal between the Red 
Sea and the Xile; bnt being assured by the 
engineers of the period that the Red Sea 
was higher than the jSTile, and that its salt 
water would overflow and ruin the whole land 1 
of Egypt, he abandoned his purpose. j 

The next king of Egypt who gave his at- j 
tention to the construction of a Suez canal i 
was Ptolemy, who reigned about 300 years 
B. C. He dug a canal from a branch of the 
Mle to Dainietta, a port on the Mediterra- 
nean. This canal was 100 feet broad, 30 
feet deep, and ten or twelve leagues in length, 
extending in fact to the bitter wells.” He 
meant to have continued it to the Red Sea, 
but desisted from fear that the Red Sea was 
three cubits higher than the land of Egypt ! 
That this canal, though deeper than that of 
M. de Lesseps, did not succeed is evident from 
the fact that in 277 B. C. Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus changed the direction of Indian 
traffic. Alexandria was now made the port 
on the Mediterranean side, and merchandise 
from Europe was carried thence up the File 
to the city of Coptns (probably near Keneh) 
and conveyed across the desert from thence 
to the sea-port of Myos-Hormos (probably 
near Cossier) on the Red Sea. On account 
of the dangers attending this port, Philadel- 
phus sent an army to construct the haven of 
Berenice, in whicli the ships engaged in In- 
dian commerce took shelter in great security. 
Trade increased enormously by the new route, 
and Alexandria became rich and famous. 
The father of Cleopatra received a prodigi- 
ous revenue from customs alone. After the 
reduction of Egypt and Alexandria by the 
Romans, the trade increased still further. 
120 ships were sent yearly from the Red Sea 
to India, sailing abont the middle of July, and 
returning within the year. The returns on 
this Indian trade are said to have amounted 
to an hundred for one,” and throngh this 
increase of wealth the matrons and noble 
ladies of Alexandria were exceedingly pro- 
fuse in decorating themselves with pearls 
and precious stones, and enhanced their 
personal charms by the use of musk and 
amber, and other rich perfumes. 

Soon after this, the mighty RomanEmpire 
fell and History its elf is blotted out for a num- 
ber of years. Hot only the trade with India but 
India itself was completely lost to the Wes- 
tern world. When, after some centuries, we 
find the Genoese, engaging in commerpe and 
navigation, a new trade route had been open- 
ed up between India and Europe. The mer- 
chandise from the Western part of India was 
now carried up the river Indus as far as it 
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was navigable, and then across country, 
through Samarcand, to the river Oxus, 
down which it was shipped to the Caspain 
Sea. In like manner the merchandise from 
China and the Moluccas was shipped across 
the Bay of Bengal, and np the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, and then carried overland to the 
Oxus. Samarcand was then a great empo- 
rium, and the merchants of India, Turkey 
and Persia met there to exchange their wares. 
The ships sailed across the Caspian to 
the port of Astracan, at the month of the 
Volga. Thence the goods were carried up 
the river to the city of Hovogorod in the pro- 
vince of Reizan, (a city that must have been 
considerably to the South of the famous Hij- 
ni Hovogorod of to-day,) then overland for 
some miles to the river Don, where they were 
loaded on barks and carried down stream to 
the Sea of Azoff, and on to the port of Cafia, 
or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Cafia belong- 
ed at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
there in their galliasses to fetch Indian com- 
modities, which they distributed throughout 
Europe. This was a costly and round 
about route, bnt the merchants of those days 
made use of the rivers wherever they could. 

In the reign of Commodita, emperor of 
Armenia, a better route was discovered, the 
merchandise being transported from tbe 
Caspian Sea through Georgia to the city of 
Trebisor.d, on the Black Sea, whence it was 
shipped to all parts of Europe. This was 
doubtless the origin of the connection of the 
Armenians with the trade of India, So high- 
ly was this route approved of that another 
Armenian emperor is said to have actually 
begun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea for the 
greater convenience of the trade, but the 
author of this scheme was slain and the en- 
terprise fell through. 

After a time the Venetians came upon the 
scene, and discovered a new and much short- 
er trade route to India, that down the river 
Euphrates — a route which even at the pre- 
sent day is declared by some to be the best 
that could be selected for communication be- 
tween India and Europe. The Venetian 
merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli ; 

' thence their goods were carried in caravans 
to Aleppo, which was a famous mart, whose 
reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
way to Bir on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Here the merchandise was transferred to 
boats and conveyed down the river to a 
point near Bagdad on the Tigris. Bagdad 
being reached, the merchandise was then 
transferred to boats on tbe Tigris and carried 
down to Bussora and the island of Ormuz 
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in the Persian Gulf. In those days Ormns 
was whatBomhay is to-day, the greatest em- 
poriam in South Asia. Here all the velvets, 
cloths and manufactures of the West were 
exchanged foi' the spices, drugs and pre- 
cious stones of the east. 

The wealth acquired by the merchants of 
Venice in their trad© with the East excited 
the envy of the whole of Europe. The Por- 
tiignese especially spared no expense in 
their endeavours to discover a new route to 
India, and alter nearly a century of the most 
indomitable exertions they were fortunate 
enough in the latter part of the fifteenth cen - 
tury to find their way to Calicut by way of 
the Cape — a discovery whose effect may be 
likened in many particulars to that of 
the opening of M. de Lessep’s Suez Canal. 
The Indian trade of those days was in fact 
revolutionized. In a very short time, the 
trade routes by the Red Sea and the Eu- 
phrates were completely forgotten, and the 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was the high sea. After making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, the world 
is now returning to the route followed by 
the ships of king Solomon and Hiram king 
of Tyre as the best and the Euphrates route 
promises early to he opened, so that the 
routes of the Erythrean Seas of the ancient 
world will again be followed . — The Madras 
Mctil^ June 1870. Oiiseley^s Travels Vol, 
1 2?. 163. Ajaih at Baldan. PUny Ith, vi. ch, 
xxiii. and sxiv. See Iran ; Eishm, Musiris, 
l^erim; Peripins. 

BRYTHRINA, a genus of tropical trees 
and tuberous herbs with clusters of very 
large long flowers, which are usually of the 
brightest red ; whence their name of Coral- 
Trees. Moore when describing the Indian 
islands, notices the 

Gay, sparkling loories, such as gloaiu between 
The crimson flowers of the Coral tree, 

** In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea. 

Preqnently their stems are defended by 
stiff prickles. Voigt notices 11 species as 
known in India, of 'which are E. arborescens 
of Eepaul, E ovalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica 
of India generally ; E. stricta andB. snberosa 
of the Western Coast of India and E. snblo- 
bata of the' peninsula. Voigt 237. 
ERYTHRESTA, Species. 

Thykadah. ? 

A tree which grows to a large size, and is 
procurable throughout theprovince of Akyab. 
Its wood is used for making banghies, also 
for boxes. — GaZ, Cat Ese. 1862. 

ERYTHRIHA, Sr. The Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this 
genus producing a reddish wood, is not un- 
common in the interior of Tenasserim, The 
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' Karens select this tree in preference to all 

others on which to train thsir betel vines. - 

Dr. Mason. 

ERYTHRINA CORALLODENDRON. 

Syn. of Brythrina indica. — Larn^ See 
Cacao ; Cocoa. 

ERYTHRINA CRISTA- G ALLI. See 

Erythrina. 

BRYTHRINA FULGENS. Pari-jata. 
Hind. Its fiower is supposed to bloom in 
Indra’s garden, and an episode in the Pnra- 
nas, relates the quarrelling of Rnkmini and 
Satyabhama, the two wives of Krishna, to 
the exclusive possession of this flower which 
Krishna had stolen from the garden. 
ERYTHRINA INDICA, icm.; Rotsl. W. 

Brythrina coi'allodendron, Linn, 

Palita mauclar, Bexo. Erab:.doo gaas, Stngh. 
Ka-theet, Buem. !Moo1oo Moonkali, Ma.l. 

Touug-k.a-thcet ,, Kaliana mnrukab Tam. 
Pen-lay-kabhept, „ Miiriikka maram, 

Modnga vrikska, C vn. Miiliika inuvukku, „ 
Coral tree, Exg. Moockoo marara, ,, 

Indian Coral tree, „ Badida chcUu ? Tel. 
Bastard teak, „ Badapu cliotou, ,, 

Moochy wood troe, „ Ihididapa ehefctu, „ 
Farrnd, Hind Bavijainu, „ 

Pangra, „ Bd ' .qnx ohoitii, „ 

Panjirah, „ HaiLa-inocla, „ 

Pangara, Maiir. Banclila ckcitn, „ 

Mandara, Sans. Chalo-dhona, Ueia? 

A large tree of Ceylon, of tho peninsula of 
India, also growing in tho Konkans, Bengal, 
Assam, Tenasserim, Martaban and Amherst, 
and in the islands of thcArclupclagoj in India, 
flowering at the beginning of tlio hot season, 
its seeds ripening in Juno and July. lu 
Ceylon, it grows in the hot drier parts of 
the island. In Gaiijam and G inn snr, where 
it abounds, it attains an oxircino height of 
30 feet, circuTufercnco 2 loot, and from the 
ground to the intorsectlon of tJic first branch, 
is 6 feet. It is a comm on tree in all parts of 
theBombay conntiy, but >uost so on tho coast. 
Its place in the forests is generally taken by 
Brythrina suborosa. It supplies, in Tenas- 
serim, a soft, white wood, as easily worked 
as the pine, which might -bo made vabiablc 
for many economical purposes. It is the 
wood commonly used by tho Moochio men 
for making lightboxes, scabbards, children’s 
toys, &c. It is likewise employed unmak- 
ing rafts, and fishermen’s floats, and is 
hollowed out and made into canoes. The 
wood used for this purpose in upper Plindos- 
tan is the Bombax ceiba. It is tho Moo- 
ch ee” wood of Madras, and is there, also, 
used for toys, light boxes and trays, and the 
varnished toys from the Northern Circars 
are made of it. For sword scabbards, it is 
a first rate material, and may bo exported to 
Europe so soon as the eyes of tho military 
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pnMc shall Lave been sufficiently opened 
to the necessity of sacrificing clank and 
shine to utility in the matter of sword scab- 
bards. The wood is exactly |rd the 
weight of water, and of necessity very weak. 
It is particularly applicable to many pur- 
poses for which deal is employed at home, 
such as in making packing cases, &c., &c. 
The natives of Nagpore use it exclusively for 
sword cases. It is eaten by white ants 
eagerly. The timber, in ITagpore varies 
from 1 4 to 17 feet in length, and from 3 to 

feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
annas the cubic foot. This tree is employed 
in many parts of India to support the black I 
pepper vine, being of quick growth from cut- j 
tings, with firm, permanent, smooth, bark, 
which never peels offi and gives firm hold 
to the roots of the vine, and they are full of 
leaves and very shady during the hottest 
months of the year which shelters the vine 
from the intense heat of the sun and keeps 
the ground moist. As soon as the hottest 
weather is over, the leaves drop and expose 
the vines to the sun and weather during the 
cool season. — Brs. Roxh, iii 249, Ainslie^ 
WigJity Mason, O'Slianghnessy, Clegliorn and 
Oilson, Mr, Uolide, Cajpts, Sanlcey and Mac- 
donald, M. Rj. J, Reports, Voigty Thwaifes, 
ERYTHRINA OVALIFOLIA, Eoxh, 

Hnri kankra. Beno. | Yak erra baddoo gass. Sing* 

A tree of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, 
and grows in Bengal. — Roxb, iii 254, Voigt, 
Thwaites, 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. Boxh. 

Muni. Tam. j Muni? Tel. 

Motaga. „ I Modnga. „ 

A small tree of Guzerat, Khandesh, of the 
Mahal districts east of the ghats, and a na- 
tive of the Oircars, growing in every soil and 
situation : leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, 
soon after which the leaves appear; the 
trunk is generally erect from eight to twelve 
feet to the branches. It is less common than 
the E. Indica, and the trunk is covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in the 
cold season. — Roxh, iii, 253, Voigt. 

ERYTHRUSTA SUBLOBATA, Roxl., W. 
and A. Erythrina maxima, Roxh in RJ. I, C. 
Mus. t, 105. 

Badadumn ? Tam. I Badedam ? Tel. 

Mulln modnga. Tel. | 

This tree is a native of the inland moun- 
tains of the Circars, and is frequently of 
great size, with branches spreading and nu- 
merous, and trunk without prickles. The 
wood, like that of all these species, is remark- 
ably light, soft and spongy, and is much em- 
ployed by the moochies who make trunks, 


toys, and other things that are to be varnish- 
ed, the wood retaining its priming or under 
coat of paint better almost than any other 
wood ; and it is not liable to warp, contract 
or split. The moochies at Condapilly and 
ISTursapore are famed for their art in forming 
and varnishing this wood for toys, &o. It 
is planted by the Tamil people about their 
temples* In Bengal, the leaves fall during 
the cold season in February, when destitute 
of foliage, the blossoms appear and soon 
afterwards the leaves : the seed ripens in 
May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumference, taper- 
ing regularly, and the seeds are enveloped 
in fine, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly 
to them. — Roxh. iii, 254, Mr. Bolide's MSS*', 
Mr, Jaffrey. 

ERYTHRINUS, a genus of Tropical 
Fishes belonging to the family Clupeidas. 
Ring. Cyc. 

ERYTHROGENIS. See Ornithology. 

ERYTHRONIUM IKDICUM. See Squill . 
ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLAO- 
COIDES, Gard. A middle sized tree of the 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon; growing up to au elevation of 
1,500 feet.— T/ity. p. 18. 

ERYTHROXYLOU AREOLATUM ? 

Shajar-nl-jin. Ar. Devadara. Sans. 

Dawadar. Duk. Devatharam. Tam, 

Beo dhari, Hind. Devadari. Tel. 

The flowers of this small tree are very 
little and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is so fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lieu of sandal wood- Its 
leaves, Devadarum kirai, Tam,, are used by 
the people as greens : and bruised and mixed 
with gingelli oil, are applied as a refreshing 
application to the head. — Ainslie, Jaffrey. 

ERYTHROXYLON COCA. See Ery- 
throxyle88. 

ERYTHROXYLOX mi)lCA,Linn. Syn. 
of Sethia ludica. 

ERYTHROXYLOX MOXOGYXUM. 
Boxh. Syn. of Sethia Indica. — U. 0. 

ERZEROOM, the capital of the pashalic 
which bears the same name, is about ten 
days journey from the Persian frontier. It 
is built on an elevated plain about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The cold there 
1 is intense, and lasts usually from September 
till May. Lying on the high road from Per- 
sia to Constantinople, it is the resort of many 
merchants and caravans, but it has not re- 
covered the Russian occupation in 1829, 
when its fortifications were dismantled, and 
many of its most opulent and industrious in- 
habitants, theArmenians, were induced to emi- 
grate, One of the branches of the Euphra- 
I tes flows at a short distance below the city. 
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ESDAILE. 

ER7TXGAX, a town of Mesopotamia. 

ESA KHAlij, an Afghan tribe on the 
Punjab frontier, who, along with the shiah 
Tm'i,ancl the Jaji dwell on the daman oi’ skirt 
of the SnlLraani range. The Esa Khail occnpy 
the banks and islets of the Indns in a valley 
containing forty-five villages it is a nar- 
row oblong sti'ip between the Indus and a 
long spur of the Khuttnk range, that runs 
southward into the plain. Bee. Govt, of Lidia, 
No. 11 

ESA MUTTEE, a river near Dacca and 
in Kisnagurh. It runs near Pahrmnala in 
the Bogra district. 

ESAE). Hikd. Enbns rotundifolius. 

ESAEHADDON, 3rd son of Sennacherib. 
See Babylon. 

ESGAMOIxEA. Sp, Scammony, 

ESCAEBOUKTjE. Ee. Carbuncle. 

ESOHSCHOLT2IA, one of the Papave- 
raceoe, a very beautiful, very delicate little 
fiower, of a deep yellow orange colour. — 
Riddell 

ESCOBAS. Sp. Brooms. 

ESOOVAS. Port, Brushes. 

ESCDLAPITJS, amongst the Greeks and 
Eomans the god to whom the care of medicine 
and health pertained. Esmuii, the snake 
god of the Phoenicians, is identified by 
Bunsen (iv. 2-59) with the Egyptian Hermes, 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoenician, Esmun 
Esculapins is strictly a Phoenician god. He 
was especisally worshipped at Berytus. At 
Carthage, he was called the highest god, 
together with Astarte and Heronles. At 
Babylon, Bel corresponded with him. 
According to Jamblicus and the Hermetic 
books, the Egyptian name of Esculapins 
was Hameph, (Bunsen iv. 256-7). lire 
Aswini-Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst 
the liindus, correspond with the western 
Greek and Eoman Esculapins. See Pandu, 
Surya. 

ESCIJLAPIAH EOD, has been supposed 
by some to be a stem of a Bauhinia plant. 
It is probably however the form serpents 
assume when in congress and which is re- 
presented at every hindn serpent shrine. 

ESCULENT CALADIUM; Caladinm 
esculentum. See Eddoes. 

ESCULENT OYPEEUS. Cyperns escu- 
lentus. 

ESCULENT OKEO. Ekg. Abelmos- 
chus esculentns. W. & A. 

ESDAILE, Dr. ob. 1859, at Syflenham*, 
a Bengal medical ofiicer, the eldest son of 
the Eev. Dr. Esdaile, aftervmrds of Perth, 
and was born at Montrose on the 6th Eebru- 
ary, 1808. He studied and graduated in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1837, the 
facts of mesmerism began to be copiously 
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ESPEEMA DE BALLENA. 

and clearly presented to the British public, 
and becoming assured of its truth, lie de- 
voted himself to its study. His first results 
w'ere published in the ^ Indian Medical Jour- 
nal’ for Juno, 1845. His first trial was ca- 
sual. Seeing a felon in ngony after a surgi- 
cal operation, he thought he would try to 
mesmerise the Sufferer who presently ex- 
hibited ihe very phenomena which were 
witnessed in England — went to sleep, was 
pinched, had pins and nails thrust into him, 
sat on the edge of a chair with the nape of 
his neck resting against its sharp back ; had 
fire applied to his knees, inhaled strong am- 
monia for some minutes, and drank it like 
milkj without any uneasiness, and bore the 
exposure of his eyes to the sun without 
winking or contraction of the in’s. After 
this time Dr. Esdaile performed a. very large 
number of surgical operations— -some of them 
absolutely gigantic — without pain. Enor- 
mous tumours are common in India, and Dr. 
Esdaile cut many of them away wifcii perfect 
success, the patients knovving nothing about 
the matter, till on awaking they saw their 
tumours lying upon the fioor. In 1 846 he 
removed 21 tumours — some weighing 30 
lbs. one 40 lbs. and one ] 12 lbs. *, in 1847, 
eight — one of 40 lbs. and another of 100 lbs. 
in weight 5 in 1 848, 34 — some of very great 
size and weight. In 1849, he removed 10 — 
some very large. In 1849, -we learn that he 
performed 62 capital operations. In one 
place we read that after 100 capital opera- 
tions with insensibility, only two patients 
died within a month — one from cholei’a and 
the other from lock-jaw. Persecution, h(i of 
coui'se, experienced ; but the editors of Ihe 
newspapers took up his cause. A mesmeric 
committee was appointed by Government to 
investigate liis facts. Pie satisfied them, and 
was placed at the head of a mcsinenc hospi- 
tal. After his return fi'om India, where lie 
spent many years, he lived in privacy, first 
in Scotland, and as he found the north too 
cold ultimately in Sydenham, where lie died.” 

ESKAE. Mahe. a village servant, gene- 
rally a Mhar. 

ESIKEDUNTI KUEA. Tel. Gisekia 
pharnacioides. 

ESMALTE. Sp. also Azul-Az:ur, Sr. 
Smalte. 

ESMEEALDA. Sp. Emerald. 

ESMEEIL. Sp. Emery. 

BSOBH, of Scripture, supposed to be the 
Capparis Bgyptiaca. 

ESPADA. Port. Steel. 

ESPECIAEIA. PojiT. Es23ecias, Espe- 
cerias. Sp. Spices. 

ESPEEMA DE BALLENA. Sp. Sper- 
maceti, 



ESTHES. ETI PALA. 

ESPOXJA. Sp. Sponge. would never recognise tiiem as tonite. The 

ESPRIT DE VIX. Eli. Alcohol. entry is by a low door, and the tombs occupy 

ESPEMILLA. It. Grape. the whole of the internal space to the ceiling’, 

ESQniAUX DOG. See Canis : Dog. learing only a very narrow passage for 
ESQUIhTA. Port. China root. walkinof round the huge stone-like construc- 

ESSBARS ARUM. Germano-Lit. also lion in the middle. Literally, not an inch 
Essbare Wurzel. Ger. Arum esculentiim, is left on the whitewashed walls on w^hicli 
Caladium esculentum. the Jewish pilgrims of a thousand years 

ESSEXIAMS, a sect amongst the He- have not inscribed their names. — Fer^ 
brews, who every day saluted the rising rier. Jonra. p. o7. 
sun. ESTRICH, Estridgis. Exg. 

EjsSjaUTIAL ^OILS, called also volatile j Davet d’ antniche, Fr. ! SfcriithiorLiim pliimco 
oils, are obtained from various parts of odori- i 
ferous plants, chiefly b}^ distillation, but also 
by the chemical perfuming process of enhovr- 
eriug. The best knov/n volatile cils are those _ 
of almonds, aniseed, bergamot, cajapiiti,camo- I ostrich, — Faulhier. Mcicctdlocli. 
mile, camphor, caruvray, cassia, cinnamon, E3UPGOL, a prince of the island of 
cloves, juniper, lavenLler, lemons, mint, nnt- Bander deva. His d^aughter was married to 
meg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, Bappa who conveyed her to Cheetore. See 
rosemaiy, roses (otto) , savine, sassafras, mint. Bappa. 

But in India, sandalwood, jasmine, nutmegs, ESUPGUL, also Ispaghol. Duk. Gaz. 
indeed every odoriferous plant, is by the per- Hind. Spogel seed, 
fumers made to yield an essential oil. The ETAIhT. Er. Pewter. 

Chanibeli-ka-attr of Lucknow from Jasmi- E3WARA, a title of Siva. See Argha, 
nuni grandiflorain, extracted from the petals, Eeswara, Siva. 

sells at 2 Rupees per toki. This plant is ETAMU. Tel. Pikota Tam. a lever for 
extensively cultivated in gardens in Luck- raising water. 

now for the sake of its tio’wers. Motiah or ETAWA. A town of the Agra district, 
Bekk-ka-attr of Lucknow, Jasminum sam- a revenue division. 

bac, is also extracted from the petals, and ETHER, the air, the atmosphere. In India 
sells at 2 Rupees per tola. It is cultivated amongst the Arian hindus, adoration 
extensively in gardens in Lucknow for the was offered to Ether, as Indra (Zeus), with 
sake of its flowers, and is coloured red by the sacriflee of milk and the fermented 
mean of dragon’s blood. See Atr. Otto. juice ox plants. 

ESTHER. Ill the centre of Ramadan, is ETHER, medicinal substances obtained 
the tomb of Ali Ben Sina, and not far from by distilling alcohol with an acid. There 
it are those of Esther and Mordecai, which are several 3l-her.s and they are very in- 
aro held in great veneration by the Jews of flammable. 

the town, and kept in a perfect state of re- ETHERIA. See Chamacea chamicho. 

pair. Ou the dome over these tombs is an in- ET'HIOPIA, A country mentioned in 

soription to the effect that Elias and Samuel the Scriptures, corresponding to the proseni] 
sons ot Kachan finished building this temple kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It was 
over the tombs of Mordecai and Esther on also called Seba, also Meroe. It was at one 
the 15th of the month Adar 4474. The tombs time occupied by Arabs under a settled 
are made of hard black wood which has suf- form of Government who conqnered Nubia 
fered little from the effects of time during the and harrassed the Thebans. During the 
li-^ centuries they have existed. They are earlier centuries 9.11 these Arabs ^ were ^easily 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions still very conquered by the Egyptians. Sharpe'^ 
legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has given tory of Fgi/pt, Vol. i. pp. 104-105. See 
the following translation. ‘AAt that time Egypt. Khadim. Viswamitra. 
there was in the palace of Suza a certain ETPIIOPIAN SOUR GOURD. Eng, A- 
Jew, of the name of Mordecai: he was the dansonia dioitata* ^ ^ • 

son of Jair of Shimei, who was the son of ETI CHILLA. Tel. Diliwaiua ilicifolia. 
Kish, a Benjamite, for Mordecai the Jew Juss. Acanthus ilicifolia. RoxJj. 
was the second of that name under the king ETI MALLE.' Tel. Polygonum tomen- 
Ahasuerus, a man much distinguished among tosum. — EoxIj, 

the Jews, and enjoying great consideration ETI MOHANA. Tel. a large kind of 
amongst his own people, anxious for theh* fern. 

welfare, and socking to promote the peace ETI PALA, Tel. baiix tetrasperma.— 
of ail Asia,” Tie travoiicr, unless told, | Roxb, 
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Fine soft down under the feathers of the 



EUCALYPTUS. 

ETI PUCHCHA, Tel. Oitrullus colo- 

cyntiiis.— iSc7wcb<^. 

ETRINTA, Tel. Sonchtis ciliatus. — 
Lam. 

ETRUSOAU, an ancient Indo-Earopean 
dialect, distinct from the Italian. See 
India p. 312. 

ETYMAUDER, of the Classics is the river 
Helmnnd. See Arians. 

ETZEL, known to Europe as Attila. He 
was the leader of the Hiong-nn, a pastoral 
tribe, who had been expelled from the borders 
ofChinaby the powerful dynasty of Han, and 
formed one of those pastoral tribes who 
roam in the lands from the Altai to the walls 
of China. The Hiong-nu, after their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
heart of France. Hordes from the same re- 
gions under Togral Beg, and Seljuk and 
Mahmud and Chengiz and Timur and Otb- 
man, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the em- 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and Hindoos- 
tan and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of High Asia, still sit on the throne of Cy- 
rus, and on that of the Great Constantine. 

EUOjERUS, the surname of Demetrius 
III, B. 0., 94, a Greek sovereign of Syria. 
See Greeks of Asia. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in the Malay penin- 
sula, but it is cbiedy Australian, where the 
species occur in great profusion, and, with 
the leafless acacia trees, give a most remark- 
able character to the scenery. B. calophyl- 
lum attains a height of ISO feet; and a 
girth of 25 to 30 feet is not uncommon : — 
Several Eucalypti have been introduced into 
India and are growing on the Neilgherry 
hills. E. resinifera yields the Botany Bay kino. 
Large cavities occur in the stem of E. 
robusta, and the places between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, are filled with a 
beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the 
saw afibrds an opening. Eucalyptus 
rostrata of western Australia, is the maho- 
gany of the colonists, also the Jarrah or 
Tarrah, and has been recommended for the 
railway sleepers of India. In many species 
the leaves and other characters at different 
ages of the tree, or in different situations, are 
so variable in their form, that it is difficult 
botauically to distinguish them from each 
other. The leaves are often arranged with 
their faces vertical, so that each side is 
equally exposed to the light. The following 
-seem to be the botanical species to which the 
colonial names belong : — 

Blue Qum of Port Jackson, 

Peppermint Tree ... E. piperita. 


EUCALYPTUS CALOPHTLLA. 

Blue Gum of Hobart Town ... E. globulus. 
Stringy Bark ... ... E. robusta. 

Iron Bark : Kino-Gum, White 
Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. E. resinifera. 

The Weeping Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Hotintain Blue Gum of Van-Dieraen’s Land. The 
Black Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. The Black Bud- 
ded Gum of Van-DIemen’s Land. The Cider-Tree 
of Van Diemen’s Land, and the Manna Gum are all 
unascertained. 

Manna of Moreton Bay ... E^ Manna. Ouu, 
Blood wood of Port Jackson .. E. Corymbosa. 
White Gum of Moreton Bay... E. subulata-Cun, 
White Gum of the S. W. In- ^ E. lencodendron, 
terior. ... ... J Cun. 

Dr. Bennett, in his ‘‘ Wanderings in ITew 
South Wales,’’ states that a large quantity 
of camphorated oil, which closely resembles 
the cajeputi, is produced from the foliage of 
several species of Eucalyptus. Some of the 
leaves, which are of a bluish green, contain 
it in such abundance as to cover the hand 
with oil when one of the leaves is gently 
rubbed against it. This Australian genus 
possesses 130 species. Several of them have 
been introduced into India, and others of 
them might be so. The Australian names 
gum trees, blue gum, grey, spotted, Ac., 
are terms which vary in each district, 
but many of them yield a timber 
tougher and more durable for sbip-building 
than either oak or teak ; and nob liable to 
injury from salt water or white ants. All 
the varieties afford a very valuable, close- 
grained, and highly scented cabinet wood, 
and essential oil is extracted from the leaves 
of one variety, the E. robusta, which was 
pronounced not unlike cajaputi, but very 
fragrant. All the varieties tried on the 
Heilgherries have succeeded, on every des- 
cription of soil, from the swamp to the 
poorest clay, at all elevations, but also with a 
rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz., 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in 
Britain progress at the rate of one foot 
annually. House-holders on the Heilgherries 
are now covering their compounds with the 
eucalypti and that pretty Australian favou- 
rite the Acacia melanoxylon, which is so 
invaluable as a source of fuel, for, like the 
perennial grasses, the more it is cut the 
better it grows. Eucalypti form the most 
prevalent forest feature over the greater part 
of East and South Australia, rivalled by 
Leguminosss alone. — Bennett. Simmonds. 
Eng. Gyc. Roijle^p. 301. 

EUCALYPTUS AMYGDALINA, Bbn- 
NET. The abundant Tasmania peppermint 
tree, is the least valuable as a timber tree, 
but lbs. 100 of its fresh leaves yield three 
pints of essential oil, — Bennett 

EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLA. See 
Eucalyptus. 
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EUCALYPTUS EESINIPERA 
EUCALYPTUS CORYMBOSA, SeeBn- 

caljptiLS. 

EUCxiLYPTUS GIGANTEA. Hool^, 
Stringy bark is a large tree witb a bard 
vrood but swelling and shrinking with the 
varying states of the atmosphere. — Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. Lab. 
Grows to 350 feet with a circumference of 
50 to loo feet, and has often 200 feet 
without a branch. It has large leaves and 
flowers and a hard, heavy and dense wood. 
—Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GUNmi, when wound- 
ed, furnishes the inhabitants of Van Die- 
men’s Land with a copious supply of a cool, 
refreshing, slightly aperient liquid, which 
ferments and acquires the properties of beer. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS Kim See Eucalyptus 
resinifera. 

EUCALYPTUS LEUCODEKDROK See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MAUUA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MAUKIPERA, exudes 
a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
manna in its action and appearance, but less 
nauseous. It is not produced by insects, and 
only appears in the dry season. Other spe- 
cies yield a similar secretion at Moreton Bay 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Backhouse 
says it coagulates, and drops from the leaves 
in particles often as large as an almond. — 
Eng: Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS OLEOSA, the plentiful 
Mallee scrub, is not more than 12 feet 
high, yields the next largest amount of oil. 
—Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS PEREOLIATA, is grow- 
ing abundantly, on the ISTeilgherry and 
Pulney Hills, and at Bangalore, in Mysore. 
It is one of the most hardy of the genus and 
the best suited to the hills. Eucalyptus per- 
foliata, E. pulverulenta, exist in the open 
air near Edinburgh ; they and other species 
will thrive in the south and west of Eng- 
land. See Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS PULVERULENTA. See 
Eucalyptus. Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA. 

E. Kino. I Metrosideros giunmifera. 

Botany bay kino tree. Brown gum tree. 
A native of Australia, cultivated in the 
Calcutta Garden. Has leaves with very 
minute and numerous little dots. The bark. 


EUCHEUMA SPINOSA. 

says Dr. O’Shaughnessy, yields a gum not 
inferior to kino, and sold as such. The 
hark of this and other species is so hard 
as to canse them to be called Iron-Bark 
Trees by the colonists. And the Blue 
Gum-Tree and some others throw it off in 
white or gray longitudinal strips or ribands, 
which hanging down from the branches, 
have a singular effect in the woods. An 
astringent juice flows from this tree, named 
Bofeany Bay kino. Aiuslie quotes Dum-ul- 
ookwain as the Bazaar name of this kino, hut 
that term properly applies to the Dragon^a 
blood.” It is infusible, occurs in fragments 
of variable size and form, often covered with 
brownish powder, brittle, thin, translucent 
and rnby coloured, fracture glassy and cho- 
colate coloured, of variable depths of tint, 
destitute of odour. Taste austere and some- 
what bitter, powder red-brown*, water dis- 
solves about two- thirds, alcohol three-fourths, 
ether one-twentieth only. But there are 
different statements made by writers on this 
subject. Mr. White, who has witnessed the 
collection in Australia, says a single tree 
will yield 500 lbs. of this kino in one year 
by incisions practised on the bark. The 
medical uses of this article correspond exact- 
ly with those of kino, as already described. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic, hut their 
essential oil has not been separated. 

Mr. Simmonds says the astringent gum 
common throughout Western Australia, and 
of a considerable commercial value, is believ- 
ed to be from the (Eucalyptus resinifera.) 
It is considered to he inferior to the ordinary 
Kino (Pterocarpus marsnpinm), and con- 
jectured by Pereira to become gelatinous 
when made into tincture. Its bark is a 
powerful tanning substance, and a single 
tree will often yield 60 gallons of an 
astringent resinous-like substance from 
incisions in its bark ; sold in the bazaars of 
India as a kind of -kino. — Simmonds. 
0^ Shaughnessy, p. 336. SeeGnms andResins. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUST A, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a 
most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the saw 
affords an opening. — Eng. Cyc. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUB ULAT A. SeeEuca- 

lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS VIMINIALIS and E. 
Dumosa, produce a manna. 

EUOHARIDIUM. A small plant bear- 
ing a purple flower. — Mddell. 

EUCHEUMA SPINOSA, of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. 
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eucratides. 

Tlie plants and their synonyms, -wliieh yield 
the eommei-ciii! agar-agar are as under : 


Eucheuriia Spinosa. 


Tucus spinosns, Lixx. 

1 Plocaria Candida, ^Tees. 

„ tenax, 

Gracillaria tenax. 


Gigartiiia tenax, T uuner. 

j „ spinosa. 


Agar Agar, Malay. 

i Bulling, 

Jav. 

Karang, „ 

Siijor-karang „ 

Bongi Dongi, 

Mac. 


The Plocaria. Candida of Is ees yields the 
Ceylon moss and the whole thallns of this 
one of the xilgsa, is sometimes imported from 
Ceylon into Bricain, and used there for dress- 
ing silk goods. The Malay name of agar- 
agar is also given to the Grracillaria spinosa 
likewise one of theAlgse, of the Order Rhody- 
meniacesB and seems to have as synonyms, 
Gigartina tenax also Gracillaria tenax, also 
Pucus tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and 
the honorable Mr. Morrison say of the Gi- 
gartina tenax, that the Chinese people col- 
iect this sea- weed on the coast to a great 
extent nsing it in the arts and also for food. 
The Gigartina tenax is prepared as affording 
an excellent material for glues and var- 
nishes. It is boiled and the transparent 
glue obtained is brushed upon a porous kind 
of paper called “ shachi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size 
for stiffening silks and gauze, and extensive- 
ly employed in the manufacture of lanterns 
and in the preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci 
are boiled down to a jelly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, 
it i.s known in commerce tinder the name of 
agar-agar. {Williams^ 'p, '17^,) The Honor- 
able Mr. Morrison says the Giacillaria tenax 
is the Fucus tenax of Turner *, about 27,000 
lbs. are annually imported into Canton, from 
the provinces of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, 
and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. The 
Chinese make it the basis of an excellent 
glue and varnish, and employ it chiefly in 
the manufacture of lanterns, to strengthen 
or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. 
Mr. Neill thinks that the gummy substance 
called Chin- chon, or hai-tsai, in China and 
Japan, may be composed of this substance. 
Windows made of slips of bamboos and 
crossed diagonally, have frequently their 
interstices wholly filled with the transparent 
glue of hai-tsai. Honorable Mr. Morrison^GoTii- 
pendioiis Summary. See Agar-Agar, 

Algae. Edible sea weed, Fucus, Plocaria. 

ETJCRATIDES. A Bactrian king, B. C. 
185 who ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Pa- 
talene, Syrastrene, Larice, Nisa, Gandharitis, 
Peukelaotis and Taxila. While still ruling, 
Antimachus Nicophorus seized part of his 


EUDYNA]\1IS OEIENTALIS. 

dominions and after the parricidal murder 
by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countries re- 
mained in the hands of Antimachus Nico- 
phorus and Apollodotus. The Arlan written 
character was adopted first, on the coins of 
the Greek kings, from Eucratides down to 
the barbarian kingHermeeus. Eucratides was 
the earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
Kabul and Aria who adopted bilingual in- 
scriptions on bis coins. It is supposed he 
did so consequent on his conquest of the 
Parapamisus after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On his murder, his wide domi- 
nions are supposed to Lave been broken into 
several independent kingdoms. His parra- 
cidal son, ruled for a few years over Bac- 
tria and Paropamisus. 

According to Cunningham (Hisl.Tanj. i. 
jp. 57.; Eucratides invaded India B. 0. 105 
and annexed the Paiijab, which on his de- 
mise fell to Menander or Apollo do (-.us. A list 
of kings, he says, had been obtained from 
recently discovered coins, of Greek mintage, 
bearing Arian inscriptions on the reverse, 
ranging from 153 to 120 B. C., wbo are 
supposed, upon good grounds, to have been 
sovereigns of the Punjab, the valley of the 
Indus, and Cabul. — Thomas’ Fvinsejj. His^ 
lory of the Punjab.^ Yol. ip. 57. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Punjab, 
W’’ho, along with Taxiles and Porus was 
named by Alexander to succeed Philip, on 
the murder of the latter by the mercenary 
soldiery. The Greek Colonists in the Punjab 
had first been placed under Philip while the 
Civil administration remained in the hands 
of Taxiles and Porus. After Alexander’s 
death in B. C. 323 Eudemos made himself 
ma.ster of the country by the treachei'ous 
assassination of king Porus. A few years 
later in B. C. 317, he marched with 3000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry and 120 elopliants 
to the assistance of Bumenes, and did good 
service at the battle of Gabionc but, during 
his absence, Chandragupta, roused the 
nation, and slaughtered and expelled the 
Greeks. See Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS OEIENTALIS. linn. 

Cuculus maculatus, G3 jj 5L Cuculus mindanensig. 

„ niger. „ scoloj^acous, Lixn. 

Kokil, Beng. Koldla, Tel. 

Koel (the inalo) Hinl. Nalluk (male) „ 

Koreyala, (the fem) „ Podak (fomalo) „ 

The male bird is greenish black through- 
out, and the female is glossy dusky green 
spotted with white above. Like the Cuckow, 
the koil lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds. The nest of the seven brothers” 
the “ Sat Bhai,” is selected occasionally, 
and it is a curious sight to sec these social 
birds unitedly feeding the young koil that 
70 



EUGSInIA, eegexia acris. 


"has been hatched in their nest. Because the 
koils song is especially heard at the season 
of spring* it is called the friend of love. 

S^veet bird, whom lover? d?em Love’s messenger, 

SliiHed to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 

And tame the proudest iieart ; Oh, hither guide 

Isij lovely fugitive or lead my steps 

To v.diero she strays. 

Moots Tantheon p. 206. The Hero and 
flte Xjiriiph p. 247, Jerdv.i Birds 1342. See 
Kameri. 

EUGEISSO^^A TPJSTJS. Grif\ 

Bartam, LIalay. 

A palm growing on tho hills about Ching, 
Malacca and Penang. Tlie leaves are nsed 
in Penang in making mats for the sides of 
houses, also for tlia,tch, and for all the pur- 
poses to -which those of the Ripa frutioaus 
are applied. — GnffitliS Palms. 

EUGENIA. A geiras of plants named in 
honour of Prince Engene of Savoy. It 
contains nearly 200 species, though nnm- 
hers have been removed to the genera Neli- 
tris, Jossinia, Myrcia, Sizyginm, Oaryophy- 
llns and Jambosa,in which are now contained 
the Clove-Tree, the Rose- Apple, and Jamoon 
of India, formerly included in Eugenia. 
This genus is confined to the hot and tro- 
pical parts of the world, as Brazil, the West 
India Islands, and Sierra Leone, and ex- 
tends from the Moluccas and Ceylon in the 
south to Silhet and the foot of the Hima- 
layas in the north. Some of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in their herba- 
ceous parts ; abound in tannin : yield good 
wood ; and a few have fruits which are 
edible, though not very agreeable, from 
being impregnated with the aroma of the 
oil. Dr. Wight gives, in leones, the following 
species of Eugenia ; 

(E) anoustifolia, (J) panel Hoi’a, (S) moutaua, 

,, cyinosa, „ polypstala, „ iu;^’Ttiolia, 

(N) acummata, „ piiYpurea, „ Neesiaua, 

,, bracfceolata, ,, termfblia, ,, oblata, 

„ claviHora, (S) altevuifoUa, „ obtusifoUa, 

,, grata, * ,, Araottlana, operculata, 

5, inophjdla, „ hracliiala, paniaia, 

„ lance jlata, ,, caloplivllifolia, „ polyantha, 

,, loplantba, ,, caryophyllifolia. ,, praecox, 

„ Wi^htiana. ,, caryoplivlloea, „ pulcliella, 

(Rj Mooniana. ,, cerasoides, „ reticulata, 

.. WilldGUDwii, „ cordiioUa, „ revoluta, 

(J) alba, „ corj'iubosa, „ rottlenana. 

„ amplexicaulis, „ cyinosn. „ rubens. 

,, aqiiea, „ ferraginea, ,, rubicuuda, 

,, cylmdrica, „ fruticosa, „ salieifolia, 

„ hemisDlierica, ,, Glnii'l’ilifera, sylvestris, ' 

,, laucooLuia, ,, uc.indis, ,. thurara, 

„ laimtblia, „ jambolana, ,, toddalioidcs, 

,, mpcrocarpa, ,, jambolana, vav. „ venusba, 

„ Halacceiiais, miciocarpa. ,, Wallicbii, 

,, Munroii, „ ianceajfolia, ,, Zeylanica. 

Mr. Thwaites mentions as growing at no 
great elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia de- 
cora, TJlw., a small tree near Galle. Eugenia 
flaccifera, Thw.^ a small tree at Reigam Oorle ; 
Eugenia fulva, Tlm.y a small tree at Pas- 
doon Corle ; Eugenia rivulorum, Thio., a 
small tree on the banks of streams in the 


Singh eraj all forest, between Galle ana Rat- 
napoora, and Eugenia terpnophylla, Thaj , a 
middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Rat- 
napoora districts, and Reigam Corle. Eu- 
Sfenia mabasoides, grows in 

the central province, at an elevation of 4,000 
to 7,000 feet. Eogenia iilooniaiia, Wnjlit, 
is abundant in the central province, up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, and Eugenia Will- 
dcuovii, 1). G. Tambaleya-g iss, Shigh.^ is 
common in the hotter parts of the island. 
Dr. McClelland names seven s^iecies of 
Pegu, viz. Eugenia nervosa, E. pulchelia, 
E. myrtilblia, Tlia-bai-jeen, Bunny E. jam- 
bosa, of the Southern parts of Pegu, afi’ord- 
ing dark strong wood. 

Eugenia pnlchella, KliVvmy-tha-byai, Burm, 
very plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. 

E. vulgaris, Thabyai-tha-phan. Biirm. 

, E. temifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Burni. 
and E. jambolana also occur, but less 
plentifully than B. pnlchella. These all 
afford excellent close grained strong timber, 
but subject to the attacks of white ants. 
Wood red colour, strong and adapted for 
house-building. — Brs. Wight and McGleB 
land, Ynigty 7 hivaitesy JEJng. Cyo, 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Thab-yeh-tha-pan. Burnt. 

The different kinds of Thahyeh, of British 
Burmah, have a hard red coloured wood, 
close, but not straight grained, and supposed 
to be brittle- The wood is subject to the at- 
tacks of white ants. The stems are occa- 
sionally nsed for canoes. This is also used 
for house building. Breaking weight of the 
“ Thabyehgah'’ E. caryophyllifolia, 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot v/eighs 50 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cnbic foot. 
(Note . — This seems to he Dr’ McClelland’s 
B. vulgaris.) — JDrs. MoGlellancl and Brants. 

EUGENL4., Species. 

Tha-bya BuRAr. 

A tree of Moulmein. — Cal. Qat. Bx. 1862. 

EU GENI A. Sp ecies. 

Tha-bya. gyiu. Bunsi. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building material. 
^Gal. Gat. Bx. 1862. 

EUGENIA ACRIS, TF. Sf A. 

Eugenia pimenta, B. C. var ovalifolia. 

Myrfcus pimenta, Linn, var, latifolia. Roxh, 

„ acris. Sw. 

„ caryophyllata. Jacq. 

„ aromatica. Foir. 

Myrcia acris. B. 0. 

„ pimentoides, B. 0. 



EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLATA. 

Wild Cinnamon Tree, Eng. j Snug, Hind. 

„ Clore „ „ 1 

A small tree, introduced from America, 
grows in Bombay, the leaves have a pleasant 
smell wben bruised. Timber bard, red and 
heavy, capable of being polished and used 
for mill cogs and other purposes, where 
much friction is to be sustained. — Dr. Riddell^ 
Voigt. 

EUGENIA ACUTANGALA. Linn. 
Barringtonia acutangula. 

Hinjolo. TJria. 

Under these names. Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of 
extreme height SO feet, circumference 4^ feet 
and height from ground to ihe intersection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Grows in abund- 
ance on the banks of rivers. The wood is 
not afiected by damp, and is therefore gene- 
rally used for tbe wooden frame work at tbe 
bottom of wells. Bice pounders are also 
made of it- The hark is given medicinally 
to women after childbirth - — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

EUGENIA ALTEBNIPOLIA. Jdoxh . ; W 

III ; W. Ic. 

Hovi ohettu, Tel. | Moyi chettu, Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari hills . — Dior a 
Andh 

EUGENIA AMCENA. Tlmaites. A small 
tree of Ceylon, at Nokool, Oorle and Do- 
losbage district, up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet.— Tto. 

EUGENIA BBAOTEATA. Doxl , ; W A. 

Engenia Roxburghii, J). C. 

„ Zeylanica. 

„ lasta. Ham. 

Myrtus bracteata. Willde. 

„ littoralis. Eoxh. in JS. 1. C. 3fus. 

„ coromandeliana Koen, 

„ ruscifolia Willde. 

„ latifolia. Heyne, 

„ Eeynei S:preng. 

Aramanda. • Tel. 1 Goragamndi. Tel 
Arivita, „ | 

A shrub, frequent in low jungles near tbe 
sea on the Coromandel coast, and in the 
Northern Circars. It is only used for fire- 
wood. It likewise grows at Jaffna in Oey- 
on , — Flora Andh.., Thivaites. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHELJSUM, its 
berry is eaten in Ceylon. 

EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLATA. Thun. 

Caryophylliis aromaticus. Lin % 

Hyrtus caryophyllus. Spreng. 

Luvrmga. Beng. [ Ran jambool Make. 

Clove tree. Eng. j 

A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India, in Travaucore, also in Mauritius and 
Bourbon. The cloves of commerce are the 


EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 

unopened flowers, the flower buds. It is 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of 
the Savitree. South of that river it is found 
only in Baees or greenwood jungles, and 
about temples. The wood appears quite 

equal to that of the common Jambool tbe 
Eugenia jambolana. — Ur. Gibson^ Voigt^ M.E, 
A. B. See cloves. 

EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Roxh. ; W. Ic., 553. 

Calyptrantbes caryophyllifolia. Ains. 

Chotojam, Beng. Nanrei, Tam- 

Thab-yeb-gab, Burm. Nawel maram, „ 

Naradidi Yriksba, Can. Neredu raanu, Tel. 

l^'awel wood tree, AngTam. „ cbettu, „ 

Koata naga ? Tam. 

Grows in Coimbatore, in tbe Northern 
Circars, in Bengal and British Bnrmah. It 
is a native of various parts of India growing 
luxuriantly in almost every soil and situation. 
Flowering time the hot season ; bears a round 
berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. 
Ainslie gives a favorable account of tbe tim- 
ber, and tbe wood is very strong, close grain- 
ed, hard and durable. Tbe different Idiids 
of Eugenia, called Thab-yeb in British Bur- 
niah, have a hard, red colored wood, but not 
straight grained, and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for canoes, 
especially those of Thah-yeh-gah, the break- 
ing weight of which is 254 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs 56 lbs. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from tbe ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic fort- — Drs. Poa?- 
hurgJi, Wight and Brandis, Mr. Bolide's M.S.S. 
Voigt. Cat Cat Fx. 

EUGENIA OAB,j.^OPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Lam. not Boxh. Syn^ ‘of Syziginm janibola- 
nnm. — D. G. 

EUGENIA CEBASOIDES, Eoxh. 

Tbabyebgyin, Burm. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah have a hard red coloured wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to bo 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 51 Ihs. In a 
fall grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth measured at G feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Gal. Oat Fx. 
1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Boxh 

Sjzigium jambolanum, H.O. ; W. Ic.W.Ill. W.^A. 

„ caryophillifolitiin, D. 0, 

Eugenia jambolana. Law, 

„ jambelifera, Roxb., in E. 1. C. Mus. 

„ obtusifolia, Roxb. FI. Tnd. 2 jp, 485. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Law. 

Calyptranthes jambolaua, Willde, 

caryophyllifolia, Willde. 



EUGENIA LAURINA. EULOPHIA VIRENS. 


Myrtus cmninij Liiui, 

Kalo jam, Beng. 

Burra jamon, 

Bai jamun, „ 

Jam bool, Mahr. 

Koattinagamaram ? Tasi. 
Nirarlay ? ' TAiii. 

Peru nagal, ,, 

Sina naga „ 


Sirru naga, Tam. 

Kolti naga maram, „ 
Pcdda neredu, Tel. 

Sanna neredu, ,, 

Jamo, UaiA ? 

Bodo jamOj ,> 

Cocjee janio, „ 


Mr. Robert BroTTn of tbe Madras Agri- 
Horticnltni'al Gardens considers that this is 
tbe Calyptrantbes car^'opbyliifoliaand jam- 
bolana be sent for specimens according to 
tbe Tamil names, l^awel Maram and Naga 
maram^and they were botli tbe same plants; 
and, as far as be can make tbem out, tbe fol- 
lowing are one species : 

Syzigium jambolanum. 

Eugenia carjopbyilifolia. 

„ janibolana. 

Calyptrantbes caryopbyllifoba. 

,, jambolana. 

About Madras, this tree is generally much 
destroyed by tbe Carpenter Bee. It, like- 
wise, grows in tbe Bombay side of India, in 
Coimbatore, in Ganjam and Gumsur, in 
Bengal and Kemaon. It is fonnd in all tbe 
Bombay gbat and coast forests ; also pretty 
extensively near villages, where it bas been 
planted. Tbe tree is not very common 
either in Bodogoda or lower Goomsur, but 
is said to be rather plentiful in tbe Cboka- 
paud forests. There are two kinds there 
termed respectively tbe “Bodo” & “ Coojee” 
Jamo. Dr. "Wight, writing in Coimbatore, 
says “ of this wood I have no knowledge, it 
is said to be brittle and bad, but is describ- 
ed by Ainslie as fit for bouse building pur- 
poses.” But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight under-rates tbe quality of tbe wood, 
and be says that it makes excellent beams, 
but on account, probably, of its brittleness, 
is never cut up for cabinet purposes. The 
bark affords a large supply of a kino extract. 
— JDts. Wight and Gibson, Capt- Macdonald, 
Voigt Gleghorn, Fmjah Report, KuUu and 
Kangmp. 82. 

EUGENIA LAURINA,— ? 


Wal hoamboo, Singh. 

Under these names Mr. Mendis mentions 
a timber tree of tbe central province of Cey- 
lon, used in bouse buildings. A cubic foot 
weighs 36 lbs, and it lasts 15 years. 
EUGENIA MALAOCENSIS. Linn. 


in shape, is pleasant to tbe taste, is reckoned 
very ■wholesome, and bears some resemblance 
in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very in- 
different fruit. I)rs. Ainslie and Mason^ 
EUGENIA JA2IB0S. Linn. 


Jambosa vulgaris, D, C. 


Gulabjam, Beng. 

Gulabi jam, Buk. 

Bose apple Eng. 

Jamb, Hind. 

Jam, Maleal. 


Gulab-jamnn, Pees. 

Baja jembu, Sans. 

Jambo, Singh. 

Jambu-nawel maramTAii 
Jembu-neredi mann Tel. 


Grows in both tbe Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and in Sirmore. This tree bears a light 
•whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a lose flavor, -whence 
its English name. It is commonly culti- 
vated in gardens on tbe coasts and in Hy- 
derabad. It is easily propagated by seed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
Tbe red coloured species, having tbe same 
flavor, is called tbe Jambo Malacca, The 
fruit is not much esteemed. In Tenasserim, 
tbe rose apple is cultivated to a small extent 
in European gardens. — Drs, Ainslie, p* 228, 
Mason and Riddell. 

EUGENIA OBTUSIFOLLA. Uoxh. 


Thabyehgjo, Buem. 

The different kinds of Tbabyeb of British 
Burmab have a bard, red colored wood, but 
not straight grained and smoposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil tbe average 
length of the trunk to tbe first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from tbe ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Gal. Gat 
JEJx. of 1862. 

EU-HO, called also tbe Tun-Liau-Ho, a 
river of China, a tributary of tbe Pei-bo 
river. At tbe junction is the town of Teen- 
tsing-foo a place of great trade. 

EULASUS, an ancient town in Snsiana^ 
supposed by some to be tbe Ulai of Daniel 
viii. 2, tbe Cissia of Herodotus, Susa and 
tbe modern Shush. See Khurdistan, Susa. 
EULOPHIA YIRBNS. R. Br. W. Ic. 

Limodorum virens Boxb, Corr. Rheede. 


Khassiat us SaJib, Ae. 

Hind. Pees. 
Whitlo-w root, Eng. 

Salep, „ 

Salep misri, „ 


Vedxuu gadda, Tel. 
Goru chettii gadda, „ 
Raye duru dumpa, ,, 
Orkis, Yunani, 

Saturyun, „ 

Turphyla, „ 


Jambosa Malaccensis, D. C. 

„ purpurascens, „ 

„ domestica, „ 

Malaka amrool, Beng. ] Jambu Malacca maram, 
Namball paio, Maleal. j Tam. 

This tree was brought to India from Malac- 
ca. The fruit somewhat resembles a pear 


One of the plants the tubers of which 
form part of the Saleb misri or Salep of Com- 
merce. Most of tbe rbizomata and roots of 
tbe species of tbe family Orcbidaceae yield 
starch in a peculiar form. Tbe roots of tb© 
species of Orchis are used in Europe under 
the name of Salep as an article of diet, and 
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EUONYMUS. 

tlie same tise is made of the I'hizomata of a 
species of Eulophia in the East Indies > Al- 
though specimens of the plant were brought 
from Cashmere by Hoyle, they were not 
in a state of preservation to be identified. 
— lAndlerj Flora Medica. Ung. Qijo. Birch 
ivood. Bogg p. 779. Voigt 629. 

EUMENES. See Chandragnpta. 

ETBIETA CRAMERII. Weshij. 

Sack Trager, Gek^i. 1 Kundi Puclii, Ta3I. 

Dalme-Kattea, Singh. J jSIulaka Easari, „ 

This is one of the wood moths or wood 
carriers of Ceylon. The insect gathers a 
bundle of thorns or twigs about it, binds them 
together by threads so as to form a case. 
The male, at the close of the pupal rest, es- 
capes from one end of the case, but to the 
female it is a covering for life. Another 
species isE. Templetonii. Temianfs Geijlon. 
See Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS, are still employed in the 
households of the mahomedans and hindus 
of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and India. We 
learn from Herodotus, (lih, 6), that the Per- 
sians in remote times, were waited upon by 
eunuchs, and some attribute to them the in- 
vention. Ammianns Marcellinus, however, 
(Zib, 14), ascribes the origin to Semiramis. 
Burton says that they were not known in 
Arabia at the time of Mahomed, but iu the 
chapter of the Korau on Nur’’ or Light, 
men who have no need of women are spoken 
of as persons before whom women may ap- 
pear : the learned, however, do not agree 
as to who were here meant. Burton also 
{Bilgrmacje ii, 74 to 1 55) mentions eunuchs 
coming to the prophet’s tomb. Nearly all the 
slave hunters in Abyssinia when they catch 
a young lad, mutilate him and send him over 
to Mecca ; but it is mentioned that they are 
still mutilated in Hajputana and in Aurunga- ' 
bad. Dr. Wolff {BoTcliara vi, p. 217) men- 
tions that in his time several of these eunuchs 
were married to several wives, and he in- 
stances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfa- 
han. Sir John Malcolm had known only 
two or three instances of eunuchs being em- 
ployed in sitnations of trust during the reign 
of the king of Persia to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that 
they were treated with uncommon attention 
and deference. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan 
eunuchs are few, and there are many women 
dressed as men and employed as musicians 
and military guards. — Malcolm*s History of 
Persia, Vol, ii, p. 438. 155 n. Burton’s 
Filgrimage to Meccah Yol, iii, p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plauts belonging 
to the natural order, Celastraceee, of which 
about 28 species mostly small trees, are 
known to occur in the South and East of 
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EUPHORBIACE.ZE. 

Asia. E. echinatus of Nepaul is a shrub or 
climber, there are three unnamed species in 
Kaghan, Barphuli” and “ Siki” and 
“ Butten.” E. glaber occurs in Chittagong : 
E. grandiflorns and E. Hamiltonianus in 
the Dehra-Dhoon. B. grossus in Nepanl. E. 
dichotomus : E. Goughii and E. acutangulus 
in the Peninsula. — Voigt. 

EUONYMUS EIMBRIATA. 

SaM, Hind. | Bar-plmlli, Hind. 

Wood hard and useful. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA(?) 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay 
ghats in the upper country to the south. It 
seems to be often cultivated in Canara, on 
account of its straightness, as applicable for 
house rafters. It does not reach a size suffi, 
cient to fit it for general purposes. — Dr. 
Gibson. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS. Wight, III. 
178. A middle sized tree of Newer a and 
other very elevated parts of Ceylon. — Thw. 
Bn. Bl. Zeyl. p. 73. 

EUqNY;MUS TINGENS. The bark in 
the inside is of a fine yellow colour similar 
to that of Rhamnus. It is used to mark the 
Tika on the forehead of the hindus, and is 
considered by the natives to be useful in 
diseases of the eye — Boyle. O’Shaughnessy, 
page 272. 

EUPATOR, the surname of Antiochus Y. 
a Syrian king B. C. 164. See Greeks of 
Asia. 

EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERYE, Valil 

E ayapana, Vent. [ E. aromaticnm. 

Ayapana, Beng, Hind. 

The dried leaves and twigs are used in 
medicine. An infusion is a very agreeable 
diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two 
fiuid ounces thrice daily, and is a fiivorite 
remedy among the native practitioners. 

The leaves are used in the Mauritius as a 
substitute for tea. There are several species, 
viz., E. Guaco, E. oderatum, E. perfoliatum 
and E. rotundifolium, or bone-set, is possess- 
ed of greater bitterness and less aroma, than 
E. ayapana, and is stated to be employed with 
much success as an antiperiodic in the inter- 
mittent fevers of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. — O'Shaiiglmessy, Beng. Bhcur. page 298. 
Beng. BisppMsatory 422-3. 

EUPHORBIAOEJE, SpurgeivortSy a na- 
tural order of exogenous plants. In 
China many plants are cultivated for their 
oil to be used in the arts as well as cooking ; 
a strong oil is derived from the seeds of two 
or three plants belonging to the euphorbi- 
ceous family, for mixing with paint, smear- 
mg boats, &o. It is deleterious when taken 
into the system, but does not appear to in- 
jure those who use or express it. — William's 
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Middle Kingdom, p. 107. See Euphorbia, j 
Glujtia collina, Commia, Croton, Emblica; | 
Girotia Rottleriformis, Hura crepitans 
Buxus, Jatroplia, Riciuns, Gascarilla. Slipper 
plant. 

ETJPHORBIA, a genus of exogenous 
plants, giving its name to an extensive and 
important natural order. E. peplns, is pur- 
gative and emetic, in dose of 24 grs. E. 
gerardiana, E. pithyusa, E. sylvatica, same 
effect, dose 15 to 24 grs. — O' SliCiiighiessy p. 
565. 


Yoigt enumerates 31 species as known 
in India, viz : 


Acaiilis. 

Aiiniquorum 

Arborescens 

Bojeri. 

Buplenrifolia. 

Chamcasyce. 

Dracunculoides. 

Exigua 

Hirta. 

Hoyaafolia. 


LactsB. 

Ligul aria. 

Linearis. 

Lophogona. 

Maculata. 

Melliiiora. 

Nevulia. 

Parvi flora. 

Pehata. 

Peplis. 

Picta. 


Prolifera. 

Prnnifolia 

Punicea. 

Pyrifolia. 

Sessiflora. 

Splendens. 

Tiiyniifolia. 

Tii’aciilli. 

Trigona. 

Unidora, 


And in otber countries are E, balsami- 
fera and E. Canariensis. 


EUPHOPi/EIA, Species. Yamnla, Burm. 
Used for frames of lacquered ware. 

EUPHORBIA AGRIA, (affinis, species) 
grows in the mountains of Casbmere, where 
it is officinal. The root of this plant is 
sometimes as thick as the arm, knotty, with 
boughs, and is blackish, whence the Casb- 
merians call it the black Hirbee (Euphorbia) 
and consider it the strongest of all other 
species (white, yellow, etc.) A man who 
had taken snch a root out of the ground not 
having observed the rule to have the wind 
behind him, got a swollen face, from the 
powei^ful vapors. — Eoyiiglerger, page 274. 

EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. Linn. 
Eoxh. W. Ic. Elieede, 


Nara ShiJ, Beng. 

Triangular Spurge, Eng. 
Nara-Sij, Hind. 

Siard, „ 

Thuar. „ 


Shadida kalli, Maleal- 
Shadre kalli, Taji. 

Bonta Jamudu, Tel. 

Bomina Jemudu ; „ 

Bonta-ckemudu. „ 


A common plant in the South of Asia. 
According to Dr.O’Shaughnessy,(pa^e 564,) 
no Euphorbium resin is obtained from this 
species in India *, other writers however 
say that an immense quantity of gum 
resin, might he collected from it. The dried 
stalks are the cheapest of firewoods. — Irvine. 
O'Sliaughnessy 664. 

EUPHORBIA BOJERI. Bojer’s eu- 
phorbia. This large scarlet-flowered species 
of euphorbia from Madagascar is very com- 
mon in gardens in Tenasserim, — Mason, 


EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. 
EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Lmi. 


Canary Spurge, Eng. 
Akeil nefseli, Arab. 

Firfyoon, „ 

Firbeyoon, ,, 

Sbia-dzaon, Bvrxah. 


Sbeer-darakbt-zekoom 

Pees. 

Sudusudu, Malaya. 
Furbiune, Hoeocco. 


In the Canaries, on volcanic soil, E. Ca- 
nariensis and E. laphylla form great bushes 
with arms like candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA CEREIFOEMIS. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CONTINIPOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CASHMEREANA-, Tsok, 
or Tsuk of Casbmere root of a dark brown 
colon!’, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Ca,fihmeTe.--Homglerger, p. 

EUPHORBIA CATTIMANDU. W.Kll. 
W. Ic. 


Aku Cbenrudu, Tel. | Hatti mandu, Tel* 

In Telugu literally knife medicine” be- 
cause used to fix knives in wooden handles, 
the juice of this plant is used in cementing 
iron with other substances (the blade and 
handle of a knife for instance.) It is common 
in the Northern Circars and is called Akoo 
Chenroodoo — which is described in Camp- 
bell’s dictionary as Euphorbia Neriifolia.” 
This species and its product were brought to 
public notice hy Mr. Walter Elliot. 
EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. 

Titbymalus Cyparissias. | rL(pv}jLa\os. Dioso. iv. 165. 

Europe. Root excessively acrid. Des 
Longchamps considers the bark of the 
root a good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grs. 
— O’SliaugJinessy . 

euphorbia EPITHYMOIDES. See 

Euphorbia verrucosa. — Homglerqer, p. 274. 

euphorbia gerardiana. See Eu- 
phorbia. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

euphorbia HELIOSCOPIA, vege- 
tates in the gardens of Cashmere. The juice 
is very acrid and irritating. The seeds of 
this plant are officinal, and combined with 
toasted pepper are recommended in cholera. 
— Eonigherger, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIFOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUANHA. Ac- 
tion of root exactly like that of Ipecacuanha, 
hut more violent. It only requires to be 
given in proportionally small doses to be a 
perfect substitute for the best ipecacuan. 
O' Bhanghnessy, p, 565. See Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. SeeEuphor- 
bia. 
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EUPHORBIA LATHTBIS, 

Spurge. Eng. \ Caper spurge. En&. 

The seed of this Enphorbium contains 
yellow fixed oil, stearine, acrid brown oil, 
crystalline matter, brown resin, an extrac- 
tive colouring matter, and vegetable albu- 
men. — O' Shciuqlinesstj ^ p. 565. 

EUPHORBIA LIQULARIA, Roxb. 
ii. p. 465, 

Kunsa sij, Beng. [ Sha Zoung, Bxjum. 

A plant sacred to Mnnsa, or Manisa, the 
goddess of serpents. The root of the tree 
mixed with black pepper is employed for the 
cure of snake bites, both internally and 
externally. — O'SJiauglinessif, p. 564. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULATA. This large 
columnar Euphorbia is common all along 
the Soane river, and is used everywhere for 
fences. — HooZjer, Him. Jour. Yol. I , p. 46. 

EUPHORBIA LOHGIFOLIA, its yellow 
root is long and smooth for abont half an 
inch to an inch in diameter and is called the 
yellow Hirbee. This species is used at Lahore 
as well as in Cashmere. The Cashmerean 
snrgeons apply it in fistnlons sores, &c. — 
Honigherger, p, 275. 

EUPHORBIA MAURITAHICA. See 
Euphorbia antiqnorum. 

EUPHORBIA HERIIFOLIA. Linn. 
Syn. of Euphorbia nivulia. Bach, 

EUPHORBIA HIVULIA. Buck. W, Ic. 

Euphorbia iTereifoIia, Linn. Loxb. Eheede. 


SWj, 

Beng. Pattakarie, 

Sans. 

Patteun; or 

P’tun, Duk., Elle kalli, 

Tam. 


Hind. Aku jemadu 

or che- 

Si]*, 

mudu, 

Tel. 

Eiia kalli, 

Maleal. 



Branches round, juice used by the natives 
as a purgative, externally as a stimulant in 
rheumatism and contracted limbs ; leaves 
diuretic. Grows all over the rocky parts of 
the Deccan. Abundant over all the hills with- 
in some miles of Ajmeer. It has a whitish 
dead appearance, except during the rains, 
and forms a capital fence round fields, 
&o. — Irvine, Riddell. Honiglerger^ p, 275, 
O'SliaugJmessy, p. 665. 

EUPHORBIA OFFIOIHARUM. Arabia, 
and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the Mo- 
gadore Enphorbium resin to be produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson 
Slower. O'Sliauglinessy, p. 564. 
EUPHORBIA PILULIPERA. 

TJmawm patcheh-arise. Tam. 

An abundant weed to be found every- 
where ; used but seldom, mixed with others 
as greens. See Vegetables of Southern 
India, 

SrcrPHORBlA. PITHTUSA. See Ext- 
phorbia, Euphorbia antiquorum. 


EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. 

EUPHORBIA ROTLEAjSTA.Ro^fi. Grows 
wild in the Suwalik tract ; is used as a hedge 
plant growing on a dry rock. In experi- 
ments on the milky juices of various plants 
to get a substitute for red lead in closing 
steam joints, and as a coating for cisterns, 
&c., by boiling down the juice of this euph- 
orbia, adding dates and again boiling and 
skimming, a gntta-percha-like material was 
obtained better fitted for the purpose than 
that from the Ficus Indica or F. reiigiosa, 
&c., but practically the experiment does not 
appear to have had much result. J. L, 
St&Lmrt, M. D. 

EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Linn, 

Roxb, 

Shwet kinii, Bexg. Patcha-arise ? Tam. 

Shwet Kherua, Sittrapaladi, „ 

Dudclhi, Hind. Bidduru nana- 

Bacta vinda cbada, Sans biyam, Tbl^ 

Chin-amam, Tam, Reddi-vari-nana-bala, „ 

This little annual plant is common in the 
S. of Asia. Its juice and flowers are purga- 
tive and given in worms. — O'Shaughnessy.p, 
565. Dr. Honigherger, page 275. 
EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. Linn. 

Lanka sij, Bbng. Tirukalli Tam. 

Milk hedge, Eng. Kalli, „ 

Unarmed „ „ „ Jemndii, Tel. 

Indian Tree Spurge, „ Kallli Chemudu, „ 

Sendh, Hind. "Manohe, „ „ 

SeyrTeg, Mahr. Lodhoka sijlioo, Uau. 

Tirukalli, Maleal . 

Natives of India, suspend in their houses 
a few branches of the milk hedge, to attract 
flies. The mature wood is very strong and 
durable when not exposed to wet. On the 
Bombay side, it is extensively used, when- 
ever procurable, as a dunnage material for 
the flat roofs of houses. It is sufficiently 
close-grained to be useful to turners. Could 
be readily creosoted, but is very seldom of 
scantling sufScient for sleepers. Wood light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is under- 
stood to be well adapted for gun stocks, but 
plants of sufficient age are seldom met with. 
Dr- Wight had often heard it spoken of as 
excellent for gun stocks, but it seemed 
to him too light colored. On the Goda- 
very it grows to a large tree and the 
wood seems hard but is not used. In 
Gumsur and Ganjam it is not common, but 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and the height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. This 
plant is much used for making hedges, and 
from its continual green appearance is well 
adapted for the purpose. It grows best 
either upon a bank, or wall of large stones 
laid loosely for the purpose, having a good 
cover of earth upon it. Any cuttings will 
grow, and the plant if by itself will attain 
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fhe lieiglifc of twenty feet or more. The 
wood makes the best ctiarcoal for gunpowder* 
A parasite of a yellow thread-like appear- 
ance, and leafless, (the Gassy ta filiformis) 
is rery destrnctiye to it, and will totally des- 
troy a tree or a whole hedge in a short time, 
if not removed. — {Riddell.) Wood is light 
colored, the root of old shrnbs is nnderstood 
to be well adapted for gnn-stocks, bnt plants 
of snfiicient age are seldom met with. The 
milk mixed with fionr, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is an Indian specific in syphilis. The 
inspissated milk is a violent emetic and pur- 
gative. — 0’ Shall ghiessij, 'page 563. Madras 
Exliiljitton of 1855. Bvs. Wight, Riddell, 
Gibson and Oleghom, Qajptain Bed dome, Gajg- 
tain Macdonald. 

EUPHORBL4. TITHYMALOIDES. The 
slipper plant, or buck-thorn, is thick, 
deep-green leafed, grows about three feet 
high, but, if kept trimmed, is admirably 
#adapted for a border to a flower parterre : if 
occasionally watered is always green.— 
Riddell, 

EUPHORBIA TORTILIS. RoUl. WJc. 

Azfur znkkuni, Ar. Tirukhu-kalli, Tam. 

Pilie saynd, Duk Tinigu jemudu, Tel 

Vajratunda-, Sans. 

This plant has got its Tamul and Telugu 
names from its branches being scolloped and 
twisted, the milky juice is very similar in 
its appearance and nature to that of the 
Euphorbia antiquorum, it is prescribed in 
small doses in conjunction with Palmira 
jaggery; undiluted it acts as a vesicatory, 
but mixed with a certain portion of castor 
oil it forms a useful embrocation in cases 
of palsy and chronic rheumatism . — Aiids 
Mat, Med. p. 120. 

EUPHORBIA YARIEGATA, can be 
raised from seed in any common garden soil. 
— Riddell, 

EUPHORBIA VIROSA. See Euphor- 
bia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBE. ' Er. Euphorbium. 

EUPHORBIEH GUMMI. Ger. Euphor- 
bium. 

EUPHORBIUM. Em Lat. 

Parfiuu Ak. Euphorbien gummi, Ger. 

Akal-nafzah, „ Saynd-ka dud, Hind, 

Zekum, „ Sudusudu, Haiat, 

Gholak „ Yajrakshira, „ 

Kala, „ Yajrakantaka, Sans. 

Nara-shij, Beng. Dalukgaheh-kiry, Singh . 

Shia-d’zaon, Burm. Shadr ’kalli pall, Tam. 

Eupborbe, Pr. Bonta jemmudu palu,TEL. 

A concrete gum resin, obtained from 
Euphorbia Oauariensis of H. Africa and the 
Canaries; E. ofdcinarum of Arabia and 
Africa ; E. antiquorum of Arabia and India, 
E. tetragona. It is used externally in 
medicine. 


I EUPHORIA, a genus of fruit plants 
I common to India and China, several species 
I having been found in the district of Silhet ; 

I Dr. Roxburgh mentions the Chinese fruit 
E. Longan as indigenous in the mountainous 
country which forms the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and having had specimens of the 
Lichi sent him from old trees growing on 
the Garrow mountains, when the trees in 
Bengal were bnt small. The Euphoria (or 
Nepheleum) litchi grows to 24 or 30 feet. It 
grows well in Bengal and the Mauritius, 
but in Madras has failed, and until recently 
was not very successful in Tenasserim. — 
Mason. Boyle 111. Him, Bot. p. 136. 

EUPHRASIA OEFIOIHALIS, Euphrasy 
Eye-bright, a native of the heaths and pas- 
tures of Europe, of the Himalaya, Cashmere, 
and all the north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, 
slightly bitter and aromatic, once celebrated 
as an application to weak eyes, but now sel- 
dom or never employed. — ObSlurnghnessy^ 
p, 478, Hogg, p. 567, Honigberger, 276. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian, 
Eorat or Eorath, in the Hebrew language, 
Perath or Phratb, words which mean to 
fructify, or to fertilize. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
' different seas ; and thus, from Armenia, as 
from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the 
Kizil Irmak througli Asia Minor we reach 
the Black Sea, from whence there are inlets 
to Russia, Austria, Turkey, &e. In the 
same way the Aras, by terminating in the 
Caspian, opens several routes towards Great 
Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Cen- 
tral Asia and China ; while the Tigris and 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramifica- 
tions, afford abundant means of communicat- 
ing with Persia, India, Arabia, and the con- 
tinent of Africa. An extensive mercantile 
intercourse is also maintained with the same 
regions by means of numerous caravans, 
which, since the time of Abraham at least, 
have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivers. The Euphrates rising 
near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Indian Ocean, almost skirting 
those of the Mediterranean, at one time 
formed the principal link connecting Europe 
commercially with the East. It has two 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and the most northern of these sources, is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles H. E. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westeifly direction, and after passing 
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witHin seven or eight miles of tlie capital of 
Armenia, it is joined by two small feeders. 
Its first large tributary, bowever, is the 
Mabmab Khatun, wbicb runs into it down 
tbe plain of Tejran. Prom bence tbe 
river, wbicb is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of tbe Kara Sn, makes 
a circuit, winding through tbe mountains 
and over rapids, into tbe plain of Erzingan, 
tbrougb wbicb it flows in tbe same general 
direction, close to tbe town of that name. 
At Erzingan, it is fordable only at a few 
places even in tbe dry season. As it nears tbe 
ancient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, 
tbe stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of 16 feet and a current of three j 
knots per hour in tbe season of tbe floods, 
when there are fourteen islands on some of 
wbicb are small towns. About 70 miles 
lower down is the modern castle of Pelujab, j 
situated 29| miles W. 2 ° H. of Baghdad. 
Tbe average width in this part of tbe river 
decreases a little, being only about 250 yards, 
with an ordinary depth of 20 feet ; and there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in tbe flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen islands, without wood. About 
Pelujab, at 5| miles H. 60° W, from it, tbe 
derivation, called tbe Saklawiyab, takes 
place ; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and enters tbe Tigris at a point 
five miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by Daud Pasha to avoid the danger of in- 
undations, it joined the Tigris a little above 
tbe city. Tbe distance from river to river 
(by tbe course of tbe Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) is 
about 45 miles. Hear the junction of tbe 
Euphrates and Tigris in L. 31 ° H. and L. 
47° E., after a course of 950 miles, is tbe 
walled town of Kurnab containing about 800 
bouses, disposed along tbe right bank of tbe 
Tigris and tbe left of that of tbe Euphrates. 

It fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. 

It is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is 
on part of tbe supposed site of ancient Apa- 
mea ; wbicb probably stood within the line 
of walls still extending across tbe peninsula 
formed where tbe two great rivers cease to 
be known by their individual names. Tbe 
Euphrates and Tigris, from this form one tidal 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and wbicb 
takes nearly a straight course. S. 37° E. 
under tbe well known appellation of Sbat-ul 
Arab, and when five miles below Kurnab 
their united waters receive those of tbe 
‘Kerab, or Kerkbab, wbicb coming from tbe 
mounisins of Ardelan tbrougb an extensive 
tract of country, passes a short distance 
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westward of tbe ruins of Susa and likewise 
of tbe town of Hawizab. After receiving 
this accession, tbe Sbatt-el-Arab flows 
tbrougb date groves and near several 
villages, chiefly on tbe left bank, and at 
length arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39| 
miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 34° E. 
direct from Kurnab. In tbe whole of this 
distance there are but two islands, both of 
them large 5 and tbe river has an average 
width of 600 yards, with a depth of 21 feet ; 
it has a current of two knots per hour dur- 
ing tbe flowing, and three knots per hour 
during tbe ebb tide. Tbe modern town of 
Basrah is built on both sides of a creek, or 
canal, and in its present decayed state, as 
compared with former times, it still contains 
about 6,000 bouses, wbicb commence nearly 
at tbe edge of tbe main stream, and on its 
right bank. Below tbe city, this majestic 
river sweeps a little more to tbe eastward ; 
its width is about 700 yards ; its ordinary! 
depth 30 feet ; and it forms three large 
islands between this place and tbe small town 
, of Mobamarab ; that is, within a distance 
of 22 1 miles by water, or 20^ miles direct, 

I S. 70° E. Here tbe Kai'um enters it, after 
a long course from tbe Kob-i-zerd through 
Shuster, Abwaz, and other places. After 
this great accession to its waters, tbe Sbatt- 
el Arab inclines a little more towards tbe 
South ; during tbe remainder of its course 
it passes many large villages, and almost 
continuous belts of date- groves ; and at 
length it reaches tbe sea, which, at tbe bar, 
is 40 miles from Mobamarab, Between 
this last place and tbe sea its average width 
is 1,200 yards, and its ordinary depth 30 
feet. Tbe permanent flooding of the Eu- 
phrates is caused by tbe melting of tbe snow 
in tbe mountains along tbe upper part of its 
course. This takes place about tbe begin- 
ning of March, and it increases gradually up 
to tbe time of barley harvest, or about tbe 
last days in May, when it is usually at its 
greatest height. At Port William tbe depth 
was found to be increased by 13| feet; but, 
lower down, this varied, as may be supposed, 
in different places, according to tbe width 
of tbe stream. The river continues high, 
and its course very rapid, for 30 or 40 days ; 
but afterwards, there is a daily decrease, 
which becomes very small and regular to- 
wards the autumn. From the middle of 
September to the middle of October the 
river is at the lowest. Mr, Rennie found 
the quantity of water discharged by tbe Eu- 
phrates, at Hit, to be 72,804 cubic feet per 
second : and the quantity discharged by tbe 
Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 164,103 cubic feet. 
Tbe sum of these quantities (=236,997 cubio 
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feet) may, perhaps, be taken as a near ap- menia Major ; while Armenia Minor is con- 
proximation to the whole quantity discharg- fined to the country w estward of the 
ed in a second by the Shatt el Arab, which Euphrates and is composed only of the three 
is formed by the united waters of those subdivisions above alluded to. Armenia 
rivers. Mr. Eennie estimates the quantity Major in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
discharged by the Danube, in an equal time, extended from S6® 50' to 48*^ hT. Lat. ; and 
at 338,100 cubic feet. eastward, in one direction, from 38^ to about 

The breadth of the Euphrates at Babylon, 48^ 40' E. Long., with a surface of nearly 
says Colonel Chesney, is mentioned by I 84,756 square miles of diversified country. 
Strabo as a stadium: Eennell says 491 1 Strabo (Lib, xi. p. 530,) makes it 200 
feet; D’Anville 330 feet. Mebuhr 400 schoens long by 100 wide, which would give 
Danish feet, Eich 450 feet. The banks a much greater superficies. The general 
of the river are low and fertile. Its first limits of this territory will probably be best 
rise is in winter, but it rises again in nnderstood by considering the Euphrates to 
March, in April is at its full and continues be its western boundary from Sumeisat until 
so till June, over Sowing the surrounding a few miles south of Erzingan, where the 
country, filling all the canals, and many boundary quits the river, and preserves the 
parts of the ruins of Babylon are then in- direction of Tarabuziin, till it meets the 
accessible. On breaking down the river wall mountains southward of Gumish Khanah. — 
at Pelujah, which is 36 miles to the west- (Gol, Ghesney's Euj)h'ates JEJicj^editiooi, 04<.) 
ward of Baghdad, its waters spread over all The populations to whom the term Armenian 
the country to near the hank of the Tigris, is now applied, call themselves Haik. Their 
of a depth sufficient to allow rafts and flat hot- chief occupancies are the Turkish province 
tomed boats to cross and bring lime from of Erzerum, and the Eussian district of Bri- 
Eelnjah. Its course through the site of van, and in Erivan the patriarch resides. 
Babylon is Horth and South. (LJujplirates and They are now under the sway of Eussia, 
Tigris, — Col, Chesney, p, 62.) Persia and Turkey, but they are found in all 

The Euphrates was first crossed by Abra- eastern countries ; 37,676 are in European 
ham. The crossing of the Tigris, the passage Eussia alone, and one important settlement 
of which is noticed as Heber(Eber) occurred of them in Venice, that of the Mechitarist 
B. C. 4,500 or B. 0. 5,000, subsequent to monks, on the island of St. Lazarus. In 
Nimrod, The mountainous lands at the figure, the Armenians have been likened to 
sources of this river, formed the primeval the Jews, the Turks and the Afghan. They 
seat of the Semitic races. (Ew??-. iii. 413-460.) evince great commercial aptitude, and are 
The original Highland, sonth west of bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
Armenia (Arminn) the country between ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their 
the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, conversion they were fire worshippers, 
and Mesopotamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. Many of them now are Nestorians, some are 
The Aramaeans, were a Semitic race of Eomanists. The language of the present 
highlanders who first settled on the upper day has affinities with the Iron, and Persian, 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris districts, Arabic, Syrian and Turk. General ti'adition 
and then passed through Mesopotamia and the formation of language point alike to 
proper (Aram of the two rivers,) the the mountains of Armenia as the birth place 
low land (where is Mash-Mons Masius) of the Arab and Canaanitish nations, and 
which falls gradually towards Syria, after- there is especial native evidence to the same 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in effect as regards Edom, consequently, also, 
Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as the Phoenicians. Babylonia was a narrow 
far as North Arabia. The upper Euphrates tract along the river Euphrates from Erech 
is nearly in the centre of that great range or the modern town of Seikh ul Shuyukh 
of territory called by the ancients Armenia, to Kalneh on the KLabur river and eastward 
which extended eastward from that river to till it joined Assyria. 

the Caspian Sea, and again westward over a Bassorah, is built on a creek, or ra- 
part of Asia Minor. The former portion ther canal, about one mile and a half distant 
was almost universally known by the name from the Euphrates. The banks of the creek 
of the Greater, and the latter by that of the are fringed with foliage, among which are 
Less Armenia ; but both were sometimes the walnut, apple, mulberry, and apricot. It 
subdivided into Eirst, Second, and Third iscalledby the Arabs ‘‘Al-Sura’’ from “Be-al- 
Armenia : a fourth division was added by Sura,’' signifying the stony soil on which it 
Moses Choronensis and others. This last is built. Never having been the seat of sove- 
division, being on the eastern side of the reign power, it is not adorned with those 
Euphrates, constitutes in reality part of Ar- structures which decorate the cities of the 
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ETjRYALE ferox. 


EUTHYMEDIA. 


east. The khalif Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hijrah, 'w^ishing to combine the 
commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia and 
secure that of Sind and Guzerat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the confiu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Shatt-ul-Arab empties itself at the distance 
of eighty miles into the Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surround- 
ing countries, with the coast of India. 
Latham, Bescri'ptive 'Ethnology ; Colonel Ghes- 
neifs Euj^hr cites Expedition p. 94. Bunsen'^ s 
Egypt, iii. 431. Rich. Ruins of Babylon, page 
14. See Arabistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, 
Jews, Kellek, Khalifah,Kirman,Koh, KoojTa, 
Koorna, Kush. Mesopatamia, Sassanidas, 
Semitic Races, Tigris. 

EUPLEOTES. See Ploceinse. 

EUPLOCAMUS IGXITUS. See Phash 
anidae. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to the de- 
scendants of Europeans and Xatives of India, 
also called Indo-Britons, and half-caste, all 
of which terms might advantageously cease 
to be used, and the people be designated 
Europeans. See East Indians. 

ETJROPA, seems tobederived from ‘‘Suru- 
pa,’* Sans., of the beautiful face, — the ini- 
tial syllable su and ew having the same sig- 
nification in the Sanscrit and Greek lan- 
guages, viz., good, and Rupa is countenance. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN. This term, in British In- 
dia, is usually meant to signify a native of 
Europe or America, of pure descent, in con- 
tra-distinction to a native of India, or an 
East Indian. 

EURYA, Species. 

Thaun. Buem. 

Used in Tavoy for fuel only. 

EURYA JAPOXIOA. Tlmnl?. 

Yar. a. E. Thunbergii. Yar. 7. E. Chinensis. 
Yar. j3. E, acuminata. Yar. E. parvifiora. 

Iseyadasse-gass. Singh. 

Yars. a, and 5 in the more elevated parts 
of Ceylon inland, up to 8,000 feet 5 5 in ex- 
posed situations ; var. $ from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
very abundant. — Thw. En. PI Zeyl. I. o. 41. 

EURYALE FEROX. Salisb. 

Nymphgea Stellata. Willde. Anneslea 
spinosa. Roxh. ii 578. 

Maohaua. | Xallani padmam. Tel, 

An Indian water-lilly with a small bluish 
purple flower covered everywhere with prick- 
le, and so closely allied to Yictoria regia 
^ to be scarcely generically distinguishable 
from it. It grows in the eastern Sunder- 
bunds, Lucknow, Tipperah, Chittagong, Sa- 


harunpur, Kashmir, and China. The dis- 
coverer of Yictoria called the latter “ Eur- 
yale Amazonica.” These - interesting plants 
are growing side by side in the new Yictoria 
house at Kew. The Chinese species has been 
erroneously considered different from the In- 
dian one. The fruit of Euryale ferox, is 
round, soft, pulpy, and the size of a small 
orange ; contains from eight to fifteen round 
black seeds as large as peas, which are full 
of flour, and are eaten roasted in India and 
China, in which latter country the plant is 
said to have been in cultivation for upwards 
of 3,000 years. — Sooher. Him. Jour. Vol. ii. p. 
255. Thw. Voigt. 

EURYCLES AMBOIXENSIS. Sal. 

Larmen. Burm. | Nse.men. Burm 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of tbe 
amaryllis tribe, not uncommon in native 
gardens of Tenasserim. — Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Aves. Birds. Musi* 
capidae. 

BURYLEPIS TCEXIOLATUS. Blyth. A 
scink of tbe X. W. Himalaya. Pale olive-grey 
above, with three pale spotted dark bands 
more or less distinct, reaching backward as 
far as the hind-limbs ; and tbe tail more or 
less speckled with dusky black : under-parts 
spotless dull- white. Length of adult 9 inches. 

EUSBBES, a surname of Antiochus X, 
king of Syria, B. C. 95. 

EUSEBIUS. See Zoroaster. 

EUSPIZA STEWARTI. Blyth, affined to 
Eu. csesia (Cretzch.) Length about 6| ; of 
wing 3 to 3|- in. ; and tail 2-| in. Crown 
and front of neck asby. See Aves. Birds. 

EUTERPE CARTBBuEA. Spebng. Syn, 
of Areca oleracea. — Linn, 

EUTERPE EDULIS, Maet : A palm of 
Brazil which might advantageously be intro- 
duced into India. 

EUTERPE MOXTAXA. See Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

EUTHYDEMUS, a Greek ruler in Bac- 
tria, B.C. 220, his sway extended over Aria- 
na, including Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, and 
Paropamisad8e,Xysa, Gandharitis, Penkelaotis, 
andTaxila. See Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 437. 

EUTHYMEDIA, Bayer says, in his His- 
tory Reg. Bact. p. 84, that according to 
Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town within 
the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sagala, also Euthymedia; but he scarcely 
doubts that Demetrius called it Euthydemia, 
from his father, after his death and that of 
Menander* Demetrius was deprived of his 
patrimony, A, U. C. 562. Sagala is conjec- 
tured by Colonel Tod to be the Salbhanpoora 
of the Tadu when driven from Zabulisthan 
and that of the Tuchi or Tuty, who were 
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EVAPORATION. 

fixed there from Central Asia in the fiftht 
century, and if so early as the second century 
when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated 
the change to Ynti media, the central Ynti. 
Numerous medals, chiefly found within the pro- 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Par- 
thian kings of Minagara on the Indus. The 
legends are in Greek on one side, and in the 
Sasanian character on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus and Menander have 
been decyphered, but the titles of “ Great 
King,’* “ Saviour,” and other epithets adopt- 
ed by the Arsacid© are perfectly legible. The 
devices however, resemble the Parthian. 
These Greeks and Parthians must have gra- 
dually merged into the hindu population. 
Rajasthan VuL I. p. 233. 

EUTOOA MULTIFLORA. A genus 
of flowering plants blue, pink, and violet. — 
Riddell, 

EUSUFZYE, an Afghan tribe whose ter- 
ritory is bounded on the S. by the Indus ; 
N. and E. by the Swat mountains, and W. 
by the Cabul river and the Mehra, or desert 
plateau between it and Hnshtnuggur. The 
tract is intersected on the east by off-shoots 
from the Swat mountains, but in other parts 
it is a perfect plain. The inhabitants are 
proud, warlike and extremely sensitive in 
all matters connected with family custom. 
In the Peshawur district, the Eusufzye may 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they 
are not inferior to any of the independent 
tribes. They are the most martial of all 
the British subjects on the frontier, and the 
history of many generations attests their 
military exploits. Participators in every war 
that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs, j 
they have now literally turned their swords 
into plough-shares and are right good lieges 
of the British. Their customs have been 
respected, the allowances of the chief and 
their village head-men have been confirmed. 
Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once 
yielded to temptation. That single instance 
occurred just after annexation in 1849. At 
the battle of Teree, which gave the sovereign- 
ty of Peshawur to the Sikh, the Eusufzye 
formed the strength of the mahomedan army 
which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supported by 
guns and headed by Runjeet Singh himself. 
Records of the Oovernment of India, No, ii, 
Rarl, Pop. E, L Gahul and Afghanistan, See 
Afghan, Kabul, Khyber. 

EVAPORATION. In his annual report 
of the Bombay Geographical Society from 


EVERGREENS. 

May 1849, to August 1850, Vol. ix., 
Ur. Buist, on the authority of Mr. Laidly, 
stated the evaporation at Calcutta to be 
“about fifteen feet annually, that between 
the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly three- 
fourths of an inch daily ; between 10 ° and 
20® in the Bay of Bengal, it was found to 
exceed an inch daily. Supposing this to be 
double the average throughout the year, 
we should, have eighteen feet of evapora- 
tion annnally.” But, all the heat received 
by the intertrcpical seas from the sun 
annually would not be sufficient to convert 
into vapour a layer of water from them 
sixteen feet deep. It is those observa- 
tions as to the rate of evaporation on 
shore that have led to such extravagant 
estimates as to the rate at sea. The mean 
annual fall of rain on the entire surface of 
the earth is estimated at about five feet. 
Bang. Pliarmp, 285. Maury's Physical Geo^ 
graphy, pp, 130-131. 

EVE, the mother of the human race, is 
recognised under different names in all Cos- 
mogonies. The Eve of Mosaic history, 
became the Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isns 
nnrsingHorus of the Egyptians ; the Demeter 
and the Aphrodyte of the Greeks the Scy- 
thian Freya and Baltis. The Eve of Genesis 
is the Hawa or Havvah of the Arab and 
mahomedan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Benth or Behnth, i.e. void of Genesis, 
is identical with space and means the 
mother’s womb, the primeval mother — the 
fundamental idea, being the mother or 
source of life, which is the meaning of 
Havvah the Eve of Genesis. The tomb of 
Eve is pointed out in several places. On the 
east, Mecca is bounded by a hill called 
Abn-Knbays, and according to many maho- 
medans, Adam with his wife and son Seth 
lie buried there. At less than a mile from 
the Medina gate of Jeddah, a tomb said to be 
of our common mother Eve, is surmounted 
by a cupola and surrounded by walls, inclos- 
ing a pretty cemetery, in which many of her 
children lie around her. Bunsen's Egypt, 
Hamilton Sinai, Hedjaz and Soudan p, 66. 
See Abu Kubays ; Adam ; Baltis, Mount 
Arafat. 

EVERGREENS. Trees and plants of the 
S. and E. of Asia which retain their fohage, 
in Britain are much prized. These consist 
of species of Abies, Cunninghamia, Oupres- 
sus, Ilex, Jnniperns, Thuja, Arbutus, Ancu- 
ba, Buxus, Lanrns, Rhamnus, Acacia affinis, 
Eucalyptus, Lignstrum, Magnolia, Berberis, 
Cistns, Colletia, Ootoneaster, Daphne, Rho- 
dodendron, Yucca, Bignonia, Jasminum and 
Vinca. Eng, Cyc, 
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EVIL EYE. EVOLVULUS ALSESTOIDES. 


EVERGREEN BEAD TREE. Eko. 
Melia sempervirens. 

EVERGrREBlT CYPRESS. Ciipressus 
sempervirens. 

EYERaRBEN OAK. Her 
EYERLASTIKG FLOWERS. Several 
flowers Tfliich retain tlieir sLape and appear- 
ance after being dried. 

EYBNIKG PRIMROSE. — Godetia and 
CEnothera. 

EYIL EYE. 

El-Byn, Ahab. Jattatnra, It\l. 

Baskanos opMhalmos, Chaslim-i-badj Pers. 

Ancient Greek. Hind 

Kako Mati, Kodern. Prashti Doshani; S.\ns 
Greek. Kan pada, Ta3I. 

Mai oCoMo, Ital. Kannn Taku, Tel. 

The evil eye allnded to inProverbsxxviii, 22, 
and Mark vii, 22, is still a subject of 
dread in all eastern countries as w^eli as in 
many of those of Europe. Tbs Irish and 
Scotch as much believe that their cattle are 
subject to an injury from the blight of the 
evil eye as did Yirgil’s shepherd when he 
exclaims Hescio quis teneros ociilus mihi 
fascinat agnos. The Greeks of the present 
day entertain the same horror of their Kako 
mati as did their ancestors in their Bask- 
anos ophthalmos, and the Mai occlho of 
modern Italy is the traditional fasclnatio 
of the Romans. Mr. Bucldngltain relates 
that when in Persia, being ill, his com- I 
panions attributed his sickness, to the ill- 
wishes of a malignant enemy ; to remove 
which, a fakeer took some rags from Lis 
body, and deposited them in the new made 
graves of some holy personages, believing 
that they thus acquired a virtue potent 
enough to dispel the supposed evil influence. 
The Arabians and Turks believe in it, and 
apologise for the profusion of jewels with 
which they decorate their children on the 
plea that they are intended to draw aside 
the evil eye. The mahomedans suspend 
objects from the ceilings of their apartments 
for iJie same purpose and the Singhalese and 
hindufl place whitened chatties on the gable 
ends of their houses and in fields, to divert 
the mysterious influence from their dwell- 
ings and crops. On one occasion in the 
Northern Mahratta country, surrounded by 
villagers, all inclined to give trouble, but 
more than others, was one with an unhappy 
expression of countenance, their annoy- 
ances ceased on our shouting to the ugly 
man, Ohasm-i-had dur ! — ^Avaunt the evil 
eye ! Happy for an opportunity to ridicule 
one whom doubtless they knew to he not 
a loveable person, they joined in jesting 
raillery against him. The mahomedans hang 
round their children’s necks and suspend in 
them houses, or place o^er the lintels of 


their doors charms consisting of verses of 
the koran, w^hich are inscribed by holy 
men, or ^incantations by pretended exorcists, 
written on paper, oi’ engraved pot- stone, 
silver or gold, to guard against the evil eye. 

' And hinclus resort to tlieir temples to make 
oflerings to their deities for the same object. 
Hindus and mahomedans alike think that 
jewels on children tend to attract on the 
jewels, the evil eye : Hindu mothers, when 
they suspect that the evil eye has fallen on 
their child from home, on returning to their 
house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands and describe a circle round the infant’s 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and 
salt in a well or in the fire, to destroy the 
evil eye aiul its charm together. Pretend- 
ing exorcists, both men and women, also 
exorcise those blighted with the evil eye, by 
reciting a charm over cow-dung ashes, and 
rubbing it on the forehead and body of the 
child . — Travels in Assyria^ Media^ Persia, p. 
172. Milner's Seven churches of Asia p. 120. 
Burton s the city of the Saints y, 129. Sonne- 
rat's voyage 'p. 89. Sir J. J57. Tennant's Qeylon. 
See Somal 

EYE RE ST, Rev. Mr., wrote on the Fossil 
shells in the Himalayas. (As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xvlii. part 2 p. 107.) On the quantity of 
water and mud discharged by the Ganges an- 
nually. (Prinsep’s Gleanings in Science, vol. 
iii. ; Bl. As. Trans, vol. I. ; Lyell’s Princi- 
ples of Geology, 8th Edn. 1851, p. 241.) 
Raiu and drought of the last eight seasons 
in India. (London. 1847. 2 vols. 4to. Edin. 
Rev. on 1 841.) Geological observations from 
Calcutta to Gbazipore, (Gleanings in Science, 
1831, vol. iii. 131.) Experiments and obser- 
vations on quantity of rnudbi'ought downby 
the Ganges near Ghazipore, with its depth 
and velocity. (Bl. x4.s. Trans. 1833. vol. 1. 2.38. 
p. 549.) On the Gypsum of the Himalayas. 
(Ibid, 430.) Dr. Baist's Catalogue, 

EYEREST. Col. G., Surve3mr General 
of India. Measurement of arc of meridian, 
1830. — Cal. Rev. Ho. vii. — Trigonometrical 
Survey of India.— Lond. 1817.2 vols.. 4to. 
Edinburgh Review on, April 1848, p, 392. — 
Dr. Buist's Qidalog^ie. 

EYIMPAHHAH. — Tam. Caryota urons. 

EYIL SPIPtlTS, See Bali, Gaiitea. 
Hindoo, India, Sbanar. 

EYOLYULUS ALSIHOIDES.LzVm. Boxh, 
Bilieede. 

Evolviilus liirsutns I1.-1M. 

Sankh PusLpi, Hind. Yishnn Karandi, Tam. 

Singh. Vishnu Kranta Tel, 

Vistnu Karandi, „ Nalla Vishnu Karanta, „ 

Common in many parts of India. The 
different parts of this plants are used in 
medicine. J, L, Stewart^ M. D, 
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EXCHANGE TABLE3- 
EVOLVULUS EMARGINATU3. 

Shnmburrie, Saxs. 1 Yellikaclievi kura, Tel- 
Yelicliavi kire, Tam. | 

Used as greens. — Atnslie's Mat. Med. p. 
258 

EYOLYULUS HIRSUTUS, Lam. Sjn. 
of E volvulus alsinoides. — Laht. 

EXACUM. Schreh. Dr. in 

leones gives tlie following species, Exa- 
cum bicolor *, Courtallense, Hyssopiioliom, 
pedunculare, PeiTOttetii, Petiolare, Pum- 
ilum, sessile, Wigktiauiim, and Zeylani- 
cum. 

EXACUM BICOLOR. Roxb. Wioht Ic.Pl. 
Lid. Ort. ]S2\. Country kreat, Eng. lias 
long been used as a bitter tonic. It grows 
in Cuttack, at Mangalore; rare, on ilie 
Neilgkerries, below Kotagberry, and abun- 
dant a mile below Nedawuttum, where 
it flowers during the autumnal montks- 


-IXDIA AND LONDON. 

This species enamels the swards of the Wes- 
tern Ghaut'S wdtli its beautiful blossoms, has 
the same bitter stomachic prl /jiples for 
which the Geiitiana in tea is so much em- 
ployed, and it is believed may be nsed with 
advantage in lieu of gentian, for medicinal 
purposes. It is known in Mang;alore as 
couniiy Croat, and suid there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per lb. The name, Country Creyat, shows 
that it is used as a substitute for Creyat 
'hVndrographis paniculata). — lad An. Med. 
Scien-:e.Ko. G, p. 270. Clegltoya. See Chiretta. 
Opheliaelegans. 

EXACUdI HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Willd. 
Sjn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. — Adans. See 
Omretta. 

EXACUM TETRAGONUM. Coda Che- 
rotta Hind., purple Chiretta Bng. Koochuri 
Bengali. A most elegant plant, used as a 
tonic bitter. 
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EXCHANGE TABLES INDIA AND LONDON : LONDON AND INDIA. 
EXCHANGE TABLES— INDIA AND LONDON. 
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■■ — 1 
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Sterling. 

Is. lOd. per 
Rupee. 

Is. iQad per 
Rupee. 

Is. lid. per 
Rupee. 

Is. 1 

R 

lid. i)or 
upee. 

£ 

s. 

D . 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

lOOOO 

0 

0 

109090 

]4 

7 

106C66 

10 



13 

3 


10 

7 

5000 

0 

0 

54545 

7 

3 

63333 

5 



14 

7 

0 1 utia 

13 

3 

4000 

0 

0 

43636 

5 

10 

42666 

10 



2 

1 

40851 

1 

0 

3000 

0 

0 

82727 

4 

4 

32000 

0 



6 

7 

3u638 

4 

9 

2000 

0 

0 

21S18 

2 

11 

21333 

6 



9 

1 

*'0423 

8 


iooo 

0 

0 

10909 

1 

5 

10666 

10 


10434 

12 

6 

mmm 

12 

3 

500 

0 

0 

5454 

8 

9 

6333 

6 

4 

6217 

0 

3 

51U0 

6 

2 

400 

0 

0 

4363 

10 

2 

4266 

10 

8 

4173 

14 


4085 

1 

8 

soo 

0 

0 

3272 

11 

8 

3200 

0 
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6 

II 

3063 

13 

3 

200 

0 

0 

2181 

13 

1 

2133 

5 

4 

2086 

15 

4 

2043 
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100 

0 

0 

1090 

14 

7 

3066 

10 

8 

1043 

7 

8 

1031 

4 

6 

60 

0 

0 

545 

7 

3 

633 

5 

4 

621 

11 

Jo 

610 

10 

3 

40 

0 
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5 

10 

426 

10 

8 

4i7 

6 

3 

408 

8 

2 

30 

0 

0 

327 

4 

4 

320 
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0 
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2 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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EXERCISES OP SOLDIERS. 
EXCHANGE TABLES— LOXDOX AND IXDIA. 


Sterliijg. 

25, per 
Kupee. 


1 2s. Old. per 

j PiUpee- 


2s- Id. per 

Rupee, 

1 

2s- 2d. per 
Rupee, 

£ 

s. 

D. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. i 

P. 

Rs 

A. j 

i 

Rs. 

A- 

! 

1 P. 

IGOOO 

0 

0 

101-000 

0 

0 

i 97959 

2 ! 

11 

&tooo 

0 i 

0 j 

92307 

11 

1 1 

cOOO 

0 

0 

50000 

o 

0 

4£979 

9 t 

6 

4S00O 

0 i 

0 

46153 

13 

i 6 

4^100 

0 

0 

4OC00 

o 

0 

391S3 

1 10 

9 

SS4(J0 

0 1 

0 ! 

3C023 

1 

- 3 

30 OO 

0 

0 

30000 

0 

0 

29337 i 

1 12 

1 

2b 500 

0 ! 

0 1 

1 27092 

4 

i 11 

2000 

0 

0 

2000(1 

o 

0 

19591 

! 13 


19200 

0 ! 

0 i 

i 1^461 

8 

J 7 

lOoO 

0 

0 

30C00 

0 

0 

9795 

14 

S 

9600 

0 1 

0 I 

9230 

i 12 

I * 

500 

0 

0 

5000 

o 

0 

4SP7 

15 

4 

4M 0 

0 j 

0 i 

4015 

! 6 

I 3 

400 ! 

0 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

3018 

5 

11 

SS40 

0 1 

O i 


1 4 


300 1 

0 

0 

30^0 

o 

0 

2838 

12 

5 ! 

2hh0 

0 

0 1 

2769 

i 3 

i 8 

200 

0 

0 

2000 

o 

0 

1959 

2 

11 

ir20 

0 ! 

0 j 

1^40 

( *> 

1 6 

100 

0 

0 

1000 

o 

0 

979 

9 

6 

900 


0 1 

023 

1 

3 

60 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

489 

12 

9 

4S0 

0 1 

o 

461 

S 

1 7 

40 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

891 

13 1 

5 

384 ! 

0 

0 

369 

3 

8 

30 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

293 

14 1 

0 

288 

0 

o 

276 

14 

9 

20 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

195 

14 ! 

8 

192 

0 

0 i 

1S4 

9 

10 

lO 

0 . 

0 

100 

0 

0 

97 

35 

4 

96 

0 

0 

92 

4 

11 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

48 

35 

8 

4S 

0 

0 

46 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

39 

2 

11 

38 

6 

5 

36 

14 

9 

8 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

29 

6 

2 

28 

12 

lu 

27 

11 : 

1 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

la 

9 

6 

19 1 

3 

2 

18 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

12 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

3 

8 

0 

36 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

5 

7 

7 

3 

2 

6 

14 

9 

0 

30 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

U 

4 

4 

12 

10 1 

4 

9 

10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 ! 

7 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

4 

11 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

4 

1 

14 

9 

1 

13 

! 6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

6 1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

, 2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

! fi i 

0 

15 

4 

0 

14 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

10 ! 

o 

7 

8 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

, 4 

0 

1 ® ' 

3 

11 1 

o 

3 

10 

o 

3 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

3 1 
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2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

' 2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

! 2 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

. 1 

11 

0 

i 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 
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0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

8 , 

o 

! 0 

8 

' 0 i 

0 i 
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EXERCISES OP SOLDIERS. Fencing 
is a graceful art, and one Lighly useful in 
eastern warfare. A good swords- man, full 
of confidence, witH a supple wrist and ready 
with his point, has a capital chance of suc- 
cess agaiijst the sweep of the oriental scyme- 
tar. A single-stick player is greatly bene- 
fitted by a knowledge of the use of the foil. 
Bayonet fencing may he resolved into the 
lunge, parries carte and tierce, the feint, and 
the point, then a loose practice with knobbed 
sticks. Every man’s carriage and appear- 
ance are improved by fencing, to say no- 
thing of his health and the improvement of 
his chest. In large barracks, a room might 
he set apart for fencing and for gymnastics 
generally. This would he much better than 
exercise round a billiard table. Regimen 
and exercises remove disease ; fencing may 
thus materially benefit a sickly youth, and 
add vitality to his frame. The leather 
gauntlet to the elbow is supposed to 
defend the arm from a sabre cut, but a 
swords-man who can divide a lemon on the 
open hand, cut through an inch of lead, or 
sever a leg of mutton with a sweep from left 
to right, would soon “walk through’ Hhe 
gauntlet, if it be not provided with flat pieces 
of steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
worn inside the left sleeve, on which unex- 
pected defence to receive a stroke and return 


with a point. One of these was offered for 
the acceptance of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
on the formation of the new police, when 
they used to be so murderously assailed by 
ruffians, General Dallas, Governor of St. 
Helena, used to show the cavalry jacket he 
wore at the time of the siege of Seringapa- 
tam ; it was “first-rate,” coming well over 
the hips, and the shoulders and top of the 
arm defended by silver chain work. A score 
of maitres d’armes might be got up, one for 
each of the large gai’risons, by selecting smart 
non-commissioned officers. A knowledge 
of Boxing prevents men resorting to the 
cowardly knife to settle their quarrels, when 
their natural weapons suffice. First- class 
sparrers seldom or never have occasion to 
use the naked fist, though they have the 
power and the skill to do so. Xothing gives 
a man confidence in his own powers so well, 
or sets him better on his legs than practis- 
ing the art of self-defence, with the gloves. 
Hothing makes him more alert and springy, 
suppleing the joints and giving quickness to 
the eye. Besides moving round one’s anta- 
gonist to plant the scientific blow, both arms 
are brought into play in boxing, and only 
one in fencing *, this is a superiority which 
boxing has over fencing as a manly exercise. 
The principal thing to check among sparrers 
is loss of temper ; 5 a man cannot control his 
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temper on getting a blow from a mufiied 
band, be ought not to put on the gloves 
for the agreeable practice of sparring. 
Quickness and lightly hitting (as with single- 
stick) is best; accordiog to the size and 
weight of the individual, a pair of dumbbells 
exercised daily give great additional powers 
to the boxer, who, with the body well plant- 
ed on the bent legs^ left foot advanced, the 
hands lightly playing in front of the chest, j 
the blow delivered with a swing from the 
shoulder straight between the eyes or above 
the waistband, stopped for the head with the 
fore-arm, the nails turned outwards, or for 
the body, on the arm, the nails turned inward, 
illustrates scientihc boxing. 

Extension Motions , — as practised in the 
barrack square, are of the greatest service in 
banishing the rustic air, opening the chest, 
and giving freedom and grace to the limbs. 
To prevent stooping, and to give a tendency 
to preserve an upright position, the people 
of India practise a simple and excellent 
manoeuvre on the ground or against the pro- 
jecting corner of a wall. Extended on the 
ground supported by their toes and hands 
or placing themselves opposite a wall they 
raise and lower the body, from and to the 
ground, they press the wall first with the 
right hand, turning the head to the left, and 
then with the left hand, turning the head to 
the right, and so alternately dozens of times, 
finishing by sinking to their heels half a 
dozen times to supple their legs. This simple 
exercise is particularly recommended to the 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to 
the fronts then over the head, the fingers 
touching, extending the arms and bringing 
them to the side, bending over till the hands 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the 
rear and making them meet in front alter- 
nately areall easy andusefulpractices and pre- 
parations for the Indian club exercise, admir- 
able as it is for the back, arms, and loins. 

Walhing . — Nothing is more important for 
the Infantry ofB.cer or soldier than the power 
of walking a considerable distance without 
fatigue. This cannot be acquired by occa- 
sional efforts and walking long distances at 
irregular intervals ; such, instead of being 
beneficial, is very hurtful. The irregular 
walker will say, “I feel much. the worse, 
instead of the better, of the long walk I took 
this^ morning. ’’ Whereas, a man in the daily 
habit of walking six or eight miles a day, 
with intervals of rest, will not he knocked 
up when put to twenty or twenty-five miles 
on service. We are taught to turn out our 
toes in walking 5 the American Indians, how- 
ever, put down the foot straight, walk lightly 
on the fore part of the foot, and make no 


noise with the heel, as those white men who 
walk clumsily do. Our soldiers are taught to 
keep the arms quiet in walking, whereas the 
Russians, with the fire-lock in the left hand, 
swing the right hand right across the body 
to help them on. 

The highland kilt is well adapted for walk- 
ing, as are the breeches of the Tyrolese, 
open at the knee. The long Alpen stock 
is a wonderful help among hills, and gives 
a man a third leg as it v/ere. The dress of 
the Erench Zouave is admirable. For daily 
practice, a mile a quarter of an hour will 
be found the best rate for most men who 
would pretend to he walkers ; among the 
men of the day the walking powers were re- 
markable of General Sir Colin Campbell 
(Lord Clyde), an early riser, temperate and 
light of foot. 

Over exertion is most hurtful . — Some fine 
yonng men, tliongh they have won a wager 
to march ten miles in two honrs, eqnipped 
in heavy marching order, with firelock, belts, 
pack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, yet 
have injured their constitution thereby ; old 
gymnasts should not encourage these great 
trials of strength and endurance, as they in- 
jure instead of benefitting the athlete. Among 
the first pupils of the Rolands ot Edin- 
burgh, were the fine men, Leith and Horn, 
models of muscular development, and casts 
of whose limbs are preserved — both have 
long ceased to walk this fair earth, self-sacri- 
ficed from overtasking their strength. Hood’s 
strong man broke down attempting to lift 
the best bower anchor of the “ Chesapeake.” 

Dancing . — As an exhilarating exercise, 
should be encouraged iu barrack rooms, and 
as an assistant to good walking. The sol- 
diers of the noble Black Watch had no objec- 
tion to a reel during a halt on an ordinary 
march, this, in fact, with the music of the 
pipes, sub Jove, bad always a most enliven- 
ing effect on the column. Singing (also of 
great importance to cultivate) usually end- 
ing the march, after the way -side dance. 

R^inning . — The best runners are those who 
have power of limb, combined with good 
wind. In running, “ those magnificent sa- 
vages,” the Ka&s, excel, trotting over 
seventy miles a day on emergencies ; their 
legs are like pillars. The late Colonel Mac- 
kenzie Frazer, a very powerful man, said 
that he ran across Scotland in one day ; this 
was accomplished at a part in the North 
where it is seventy miles in breadth. The 
wind was behind him, and with his kilt on 
he went away before it, full sail, down a long 
valley. A tolerably thick sole may do for 
walking, but not for a runner. In the woods 
of America, the Indians mocassins haye no 
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soles at all. tliat is, the upper and sole are j ropes, ladders hand orer hand, &e., are 
of one thickness, giving perfect freedom to . strengthening exercises. Whilst exploring* 
the foot on the soft surface of grass, leaves, i in the xroods of Xen" Brunswick some of the 
and vegetable mould. Frequent practice ; branchless trunks, were climbed, for the pur- 
over 100 yards is best, and with the arms | pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
well trussed ; after that 1,000 yards, and be- 1 inside the legs and under the feet, and at 
fore the steeple-cbase np hill is attempted, ! the extremity of them, next the heels, were 
as a feat for accomplished runners. Lieut 1 spikes to stick into the wood like bear’s 
Machell, l4th regiment, won the Irish j claws. Practice with the Eastern toddy 
Champion’s belt, by rnnning 150 yards in ; drawer’s apparatus would be useful. A sim- 
17 seconds at Cork, and 200 yards in 23 I pie apparauis for climbing, &c., may be set 
seconds. Ent wnth tins, as with other ex- np in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ercises, men ‘‘ rejoicing in their youth,” ■ ladders usually found there against a gable, 
should not be provoked to attempt more than having a stout rope hanging from it, also a 
will do them good; heart disease is ofc-times triangle, consisting of a bar of wood and a 
the result of excessive running and rowing, couple of ropes, swinging at the height of 
Niching ujt Stones . — To pick up a hundred seven feet form the ground for the usual 
stones separately, and place them in a basket exercises of the gymnastic school on the ho- 
within the hour is a good practice in run- rizontal pole ; near the canteen, and for the 
ning, and should of course be begun slowly, amusement of thenieninbarracks,skittles,the 
picking up the first fifty to get into wind, nine boles, and quoits should be arranged, 
then taking the most distant stones is the Sivimming. — If a body of troops be quar- 

trick.” This was once done in 3 7| minutes terecl convenient to water, it is of great im- 
though 55 minutes is very fair 6|- miles with portance they should be taught to swim, 
the stooping. Besides promoting heakh, muscular deve- 

A sac% race, though it is more properly lopment, and good spirits, swimming is of 
jumping than running, always affords great the highest utility to a British soldier, es- 
amusement, and is a good finish for a com- pecially moving as he does so often across 
petition in manly exercises. the ocean to foreign stations, east, south and 

Leaguing. — The apparatus for leaping is west, and liable to the chances of wrecks at 
very simple for soldiers’ competition; two sea and accidents in crossing rivers. Various 
light posts driven into the ground, and swimming belts are recommended ; those to 
pierced with gimlet holes for pegs to sup- inflate have saved men’s lives, and have also 
port a cross bar ; by this, the high leap is lost them, for the substance of which they 
practised with or without a run, and a good are made is perishable and the belt collapses 
leaper can manage, with a run, the height sometimes, after bemg laid by, and will not 
of his chin. The long leap with and without hold air. Captain Bond, 14th Regiment, 
a run follows, and very good jumping with a and late 12th Lancers, was saved by one 
run may be reckoned at from 17 to 21 feet, of the air belts, after being four hours in 
The hop, step, and jump, is a fsLYom'itG com- the water, on the occasion of the feai'ful 
petition. The deep leap, or one from a height wreck of the Birkenhead steamer at the Cape 
descending, is useful, and care should be of <i-ood Hope, and seeing at first strong 
taken not to alight on the heel, but on the swimmers pass him, whom he afterwards 
toes, to avoid a jar to the system, 30 feet came up with, miserably perishing from ex- 
may be dropped with safety after some gra- haustion and the sharks. The only reliable 
dual practice. Vaulting over gates is a fa- belt is composed of flat pieces of cork, nine 
vourite amusement with active young men, inches long, four broad, and two thick, 
also the leaping pole for clearing brooks, and sewn into a stout belt, which, when 
going across country with greater facility, folded together, occupies little space in a 
Putting, §^c., or throwing a shot, stone, or carpet bag ; this is imperishable angular 
square weight, is much practised by artil- hollow tin swimmers lately patent- 
lerymen, as pitching the caber or young pine ed by an officer of the Royal Xavy. 
tree, is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is Where there are no safety belts on the 
a good trial of strength if overstraining be occasion of a wreck, the expedient of 
avoided, 5001bs. may be raised by many men empty and corked bottles, or gourds placed 
without difficulty, by standing over the body under the arms, and inside a Jersey shirt, 
to be raised, introducing a stout stick into a with a strap round the waist, may be resort- 
rope surrounding the 5001b. weight, stoop- ed to. Many valuable lives are yearly lost 
ing, then grasping the stick with the hands from ignorance of the simple principles of 
before and behind, and then gradnally rising, floating in salt water (naturally so sustain- 
The thick mast, then poles and ing for the human body); from the mere 
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act of keeping tlie head up, the back holiow'- 
ed, and the hands down, and moving them 
gently and horizontally under the surface, 
the body is supported upright in the water. 
For hold and powerful swimming, and dic- 
ing fearlessly into deep water, practice is re- 
quired ; but two lessons are sometimes all 
that are necessary to set men going as swim- 
mers, and as were practised formerly by the 
light company, 14th Regiment, wiio had a 
boat found them to exercise in rowing and 
to learn swimming thus : — A. six feet pole 
was rigged out horizontally from the stern 
of the boat; at the end of the pole was an 
iron ring, a rope passed through this; one 
end of the rope was held by the instructor 
in the boat, at the other end of the rope was 
a girth, which supported the learning swim- 
mer round the chest in the water till he was 
directed, with elevated head and concave 
spine, to strike quietly forward with his 
hands, and backwards frog-like, with his 
legs, whilst an assistant rowed leisurely into 
water of any depth. It is of advantage, to 
have a floating platform, round the edge of 
which the teacher walks holding a string 
which passes round the learner’s chest and 
supports him in his first essay. A scanty 
portion of raiment should be provided as 
the swimmer’s costume, and canvapS slippers 
are also useful on pebbly shores. In India, 
rapid rivers are swam with a string of 
gourds round the waist;, or under the arms. 
In Africa, by means of a wooden horse, 
that is, a log or large branch of a tree, with 
a peg driven into it, to hold on by with one 
hand, whilst the other hand and feet propel, 

Qompetitwis. — Exercises being encourag- 
ed and promoted out of doors in fine wea- 
ther, an empty harrack-room or hut being 
set apart as a winter gymnasium, if is desi- 
rable to have, every few weeks, competi- 
tions to keep the practice ali7e, and make 
men as in the old border charters, strong 
for feich ten,” instead of weak from strong 
drink. Competitions succeed best if a good 
deal be left to the men themselves, whilst 
moderate prizes from the gymnastic fund 
suffice. Three officers may form, a com- 
mittee to get materials for the roped ring, 
and arrange preliminaries. To prevent 
delay between the games, . the names of in- 
tending competitors should be collected 
the day before, and one game he rolled into 
another, and two or three hours, at most, 
occupied by them. The Judges should be 
non-commissioned officers, and the whole 
conducted with strict impartiality, and in 
perfect good humour. 

TheaHiaal amusentsnis — are very well also, 
but manly exercises promote self-respect. 


and something in this way always in pros- 
pect, attaches men to their corps, and pro- 
duces a laudable pride in the noble pro- 
fession of arms. — Lieut. Ool. Sir J. 
Ale.mnder, on manly exercise for soldiers in 
United Service Mageudne for November 1858. 

EXCOECARIA, Species ? Thur-ro-tha, 
Bvrm. A Tavoy wood. 

EXCCBOARIA AQALLOCHA. Lmn. 
Koxb. Ic. 

Arbor excoecana. Rmiph. A^nh, ii. l79, 80. 


Ugaru of Sunder- 
buns, Beng. 

Ta yau, Bunsi. 

Ka yau, „ 


Bouo baya-za, Burx. 
Gewa, 

Telia kocriya gass, Sinoh. 
„ Ohcttii, Tel. 


This tree grows in Ceylon where it is very 
common near the sea. It grows freely 
in the Sunderbuns, is plentiful in the Ran- 
goon and Tonghoo districts, and grows 
through the Eastern Archipelago. The Ben- 
gali name, Ugaru indicates a belief tliat it 
yields the fragrant Aloe- wood of commerce, 
but this does not seem to be the case. Dr, 
0’Shaughnessy,at oneplace, aays(p. 5C8)that 
its wood is knotty grey or blackish, smooth 
and resinous. But 13r. McClelland describes 
it as wh.ite coloured, and adapied to every 
purpose of house building. The sap is de- 
scribed as extremely acrid, a-nd as causing 
great agony if, in cutting down the tree, any 
of it fall into the eyes. Hence Rnmphius 
name exccecans” or blinding, and this is 
probably correct as Rnmphius himself be- 
came, from some cause, blind at tho early 
age of 44. Tlamites Bn. Bl. Gey. McOhlland, 
& SJuvagliness}f, p. 5G3. 

BXCCECARTA JAMETTTA. Sprvg, 

Tiger’s milk troo. Kng. | KaraoiU, Mai.kal. 

Grows on the western coast of Ttidia. Jt 
abounds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
Mnd of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Use- 
fid Plants. 

BXCCECARTA OPPOfilTIFOLTA. Jtwlo 


Common in tho Central Province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 4,000 1o 0,000 feel.. — Tliw, 
Bn. PI. Ziei/l.^ 2Q9. lack OaL Jouvn* of 
Nat. Hist. IF, p. 380. 

EXIDIA AURICULA JUDyE. Friks. 
Jew’s Ear Fungus. One of the Tliallogens, 
of almost universal growth and used medi- 
cinally, 

EXIDIA HISPIDULA, one of the edi- 
ble fungi of China. 

EXILE TREE. Thevotia neriifolia, 

EXOCETUS. A genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the Abdominal Malacopterygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocideu). Their pec- 
toral fins are very long, nearly equal to tho 
length of the body. Tho fish to escape its 
enemies rises into tho air and its pectoral 
fins vibrate while wet, and ro- vibrato as often 
as they pass through a crest wave, wetting 



EYUBI. EZRA. 

tlie fins afresli. Some of tlie fish proceed known as the Hassan Keif, and occnpy the 
from 70 to 250 yards. There- are several district of Shirwan. In Mr. Eich’s time, the 
species. Exocetus volitans. the fly- bey was powerful and independent. See Kafra, 

ing fish; E. solitarins ; E. evolans; E. exi- EZIOKGEBER, on the shores of the Red 
liens ; E. mesogaster. The E. volitans is Sea, 1 Kings ix & 26, is a little port at the 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, hub attains to head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
15 or 20 inches. Thirty -two seconds is the Red Sea. This town more naturally belonged 
greatest length of time that their flight has to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather to their 
been observed, and distance accomplished friends the Egyptians. It was afterwards 
250 yards. They are captured by torch called Berenies by the Ptolemies; and its 
light in the West Indies. ColUngwood^ Ben- place is still pointed out by the Egyptian 
neWs Gatherings of a Naturalist. Bihnore. name of the valley in which it stood as Was- 
EXOGEKS. See Chenopodiaceoe. ly Tabe, the valley of the city. Solomon’s 

EXOGYRA. See Pecton spondyloicleum, ships sent from Eziongeber, brought home 
EXOSTEMA. See Cinchona. chiefly gold from Ophir, no doubt the town 

EXOTIC PLANTS have been extensive- known seven centuries later under the name 
ly introduced into India. The house of of the Golden Berenice, and not many miles 
Timur and of that, particularly, Baber, from the modern Souakin, where gold was 
Akher and Jehangir, brought many of the more common than in every other place of 
trees of their native countries into India, trade. From Ophir they also brought pre- 
Baher, whenever he found leisure in the cions stones and ebony. Sharjf^s JEListory of 
midst of his active life, diversified with JSgypt Vol. i. 107. 

multitudinous vicissitudes, formed a garden. EZRA, the prophet scribe is called by 
Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and the mahomedans, Ozair. According to 
introduced the gardeners of Persia and luahomedan tradition, Ezra was of the race of 
Tartary, who succeeded with mauy of their Jacob, of the tribe of Levi, and fourteenth 
fruits, as peaches, almonds, (both indigenous in descent from Aaron. They say that the 
to Raj pootana,) pistachios, &o. To Jehangir’s Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes and 
Commentaries we owe the knowledge that doctors who could read and interpret them, 
tobacco was introduced into India in his excepting a few who were taken captives to 
reign ; hut in latter years, the British have in- Babylon, were involved in the destruc- 
troduced Cinchona, many of the Acacias, tjen of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra 
the Eucalyptus, discovered the tea plant, in- ^ho was then very young, was among the 
troduced Sorghum sacharatum, Divi-Divi, captives, and continued to read and teach 
and the Musa textalis, or Manilla hemp was law of God to his countrymen during 
brought through Colonel Balfour from the their captivity. At the end of the captivity. 
Eastern Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say 
flovvering plants have been introduced into there, some, near Babylon, while he was oc- 
ludia^ ToeVs Rajasthan. cupied in weeping over the ruined city and 

EXPORTS. See Cotton manufactures, temple of God, he said to himself, 
Ind^ia, Food jplants, Rice, J ava. , « Ho w can fall eu J erusalem ever rise again 1 ’ ’ 

EYDOUX, See. ^ ^ Ho sooner had he conceived this thought 

EYES, PAINTING mentioned in 2 Kings than God struck him dead, and he remain- 
ix 30, Jer. iv. 30, Ezek xxiii. 40) and tiring of ej so for one hundred years, when he was 
the head is still common in every eastern raised again, and employed the rest of his 
country. In painting the eyes, mahomedans days on earth in explaining the word of God 
use two substances, lamp black (KohT) and to the Jews. The Christians of the East 
grey oxide of antimony, the latter the men gay that Ezra drank three times of a well 
use, and the women use lamp black. ia which the holy fire had been hid, and 

EYRE, MajorGeneral Sir Yincent, K.C.S.I., that thus he received the gift of the Holy 
horn 22nd January 1811, auUior of Ghost, which rendered him capable of re- 
Mililary Operations at OaubTil 1842; Prison establishing tbo Holy Scriptures among his 
sketches 1843. Metallic Roads 1856. He countrymen. About 100 miles above Koorna, 
was a prisoner under Mabomed Akbar Khan on the right hank of the Tigris, is his tomb, 
in Afghanistan. His defence of Arrah in It is a pretty mosque of tesselated brick 
the revolt of 185 7 virtually suppressed the re- work, surmounted by a green cupola, and 
bellion in Shahabad. He exerted himself the corners and tops of the tomb are orna- 
aud was the founder of the town of Esapur mented with large balls of copper gilt. 
nearDehraDhoon atthe base of theHimalayas. JiicWs residence in Koordisan^ Tol. ii, p. 390. 

EYUBI, a descendant of Salah-ud-Din, Mignan Travels, p. 9. Townsend Outmm. 
the Saladin of the Crusaders. The family are and Haveloohj p, 308, See Koorna : Tigris 
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F^NICULUM PAISTMORI. 

F, This English letter has a perfect 
representative in the ^ of the Arabic, 

Persian and Hidustaiii, bnt has no repre- 
sentative in Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Gnzerathi, Bengali, ITriy a, Telngu, Kariiata, 
Tamil and Malayalain. The Mahratta peo- 
ple, however, prononnee it distinctly, the 
sound ofE being given by them to that of the 
English and Hindi ph. The Mohawks of 
]Sr. ''America, as also the Hurons and the 
tribes called the six nations never articnlate 
with their lips. They have no p, 1, m, f, v, 
or w, — no labials of any kind. In the 
Society islands, the gutturals are wholly 
absent ; and in China, neither the d, nor r, 
is used, and g, h, ph. and f, in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often interchanged. 

EAAESI, Jap. a vnrnisli, in use, in 
Japan, of an inferior kind supposed to bo 
from the Rhus vernix but adulterated with 
the varnishes of India and Siam. 

EABACEJdl. The Bean tribe, legumin- 
ous plants, of which 284 species belong to 
Hew Holland and Polynesia; 42 to Japan 
and China 12 to Timor: 14 to Persia, 20 io 
Arabia, and 801 species in the B. Indies and 
Java, arranged under 1S3 genera. Voitjt. 
PABA VULGARIS. Mcencu, 

Vioia faba, Linn. Okas tang, N. W., IXiMir. 

Common bean, Eng. Naksliaii, ,, 

Baida, Hind. Piiinis, Anolo-Tam. 

KaiuQ, H. W., Hi MM. 

This is found wild in the Sutlej valley 
between Rainpur and Suncrunm at an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 to M'/''''"* !<•:•;. Onll.ivatcd 
from time immemorial For food for man and 
beast as a vegetable, or the Ixaiiis arc grumul 
into lloui\ — Clegliovn Fionjith Iic])ort ih 0(>. 
Dr, J, L. S ten- art. 

PABACEiB. Loguniinoiis plants. See 
Dalbergia leguminosju. 

PACAS. Port. Knives. 

PACBERI. SiNGLi. In Ceylon two sorts 
of Crotalaria, which grow there pretty ploni i- 
fully, viz. 0. laburiiifolhi, and rotnsa, bol.h 
with yellow ftowers. TImnhenfs, Travels. 
Vol.IV.2^.m. 

PADANIYA. Hind. Urinary and intesti- 
nal calculi, the bozoar stones. See Bezoar. 

PADUJAR, also llajr-ul-bnclicr. Auau. 
Bezoar. 

PADVI. Pers. Hind. Servant — Devoted 
servant. 

P.^HICULUM PAHMORT. D. 0. 

Anctlium panmori. lioxh. ii, 04. 
Razooanuj, Ahvb. Dadian, Pkiis. 

Mooreo, Beng, Moodorika. Sanec. 

Goowamooree. l)(3\vado()roo, Singh. 

Warealee, Guz. Rafca-cndurii, „ 

Sonf, Hind. Pcnxn Siragam, Tam. 

^ayuri, „ Pedda gillakara, Ted 

P&nmuolin, 


FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. 

Cultivated in India. PL small, bi-ight- 
yellow, Febr. ; fr. March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet/ w^armish taste, used 
for cnlinary and modiciiial purposes, especi- 
ally among tlie natives. Voigt. 24. Sec Con- 
fection of Black popper. 

FiBHUM. Lat. Hay, 

.bYETTD CASSIA. See Cassia tora. 

FAGARA OCTAHDRA. Sec Tacama- 
hac. 

FAGARA PIPERITA, the Pepper-bnsh 
of Japan. The loaves, as well as the licr- 
ries, have a spicy taste, are heating, and at 
the same time rather disagrGcaI>lo to the 
palate. Tlinnhcnfs Travels. Vol. lLL. 2 ).Crl. 

FAGARA RliETSA. Roxin Syn. ofXan- 
thoxylon idietsa. — I). Q. 

FAGHUREH JABROHG. A spieo of 
Assam and Himalayas. 

FAGOHIA CRETICA. Lunn. 

Spalnglizai, N. W. Ilnni. I Daniiya, N. W. Himm. 
Biiama, ,, j 

A small spinous -weed common in most 
parts of th.o Pnnjah plains, and occurring 
in Afghanistan to about iblhX) fct'.t. Tlio 
plant is given as a fclivirngi'. tind ionic, 
and Dr. Bellow states that, in ilio Lh'sliawav 
valley, it is administered t.o children as a 
prophylactic against small-pox. Dr. J, L. 
Sleioart. 

PAGOPY.RUM. A genus of plants of the 
Hat. Ord. Polygouacc{n, of wliich i?. cyruo- 
sum, P. esculcntuni, P. fngopyrum andP. ta- 
taricum nro known iu India. 3)r. Six'wart 
thinks llioro arc three specic.s in northern 
India. 

FAGOPYRUM EMAR(J IHATUM. Illrisn, 

F . v'lilgariH, ? Hind. 

BuckwUeut, Lno. kli.ippar, ,, 

Obal, JliNi). IMiuhoi, ,, 

This is found in the Suthj vaJliy bc'twetai 
Rampnr and >Sungnam ah a,n (devniion of 
lo,()U0 foot. At high cd(‘Vfdions, (‘idtivafiMl 
to a great extent, tin’s, with riuldish flow('rs, 
is generally said io grow lower tha.n P. (;h- 
culcntum, but he has st‘cn bnlh on lJu: Siithj 
at the same levtd, about S,ribU icet. CVy- 
fwru, PuvjaJj liein)rl, ]i. (iO. Dr. J. L. iS'Air- 
art 

FAG OPYR UiM ES Cl J I i U M, 

Polygoiiinn fagupyrum, KtnUh. 

Buckwheat, I'Ino, | rupltra, PrNj^ju. 

This has an erect Hicni, wdiioni prickltss. 
It is found ill the Huticj vaJloy bci.womi Ham- 
pur and Suiignani at an elevation of IHJinu 
ibet. At liigh elevation.s, this ami h\ 
oinarginatinn arc cnltivatcil io a groat ex- 
tent. It grows on tlic worst and poorest 
soils, and is olhen sown as food for gaim*, 
it is a native of Persia and other Asiu- 
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FAGR^A FRAGRANS. 

tic countries, but was introduced into I 
Europe by the Crusaders ; and in many j 
parts of France, wbei’e it is commonly grown, ^ 
is called Saracen corn; so muck is it 
esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. 
Vincent says he was shown the tomb of the 
person who is reported to have first brought 
it into that country. Babingtnn^ Manual of 
British Botany ; Burnett, Outlines of Botany, 
quoted in Eng. Oijo, ClegJiorn's Punjab Rej^ort 

p. 66, 

FAGOPYRUM POLYGOISTUM, was sent 
for exhibition to Lahore from the hills of 
the N. W. Himalaya and from Amritsar and 
Hushyarpur in the plains. 

FAGRA3A FRAGRANS. Bo^h. 

Annah-beng, Burm ? of Martaban. 

A-naUj Buiui ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergni. 

Annan-tha. Buru ? of do. do. do. 

This useful tree grows in Martaban, 
Tenasserim, inland, particularly up the At- 
taran river : is very abundant in Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergni, and in the islands of the 
Tenasserim Coast. Its maximum girth 4 
cubits, and maximum length 20-25 feet, but 
of so slow growth that the Burmese I’efer to 
it in a proverb. When seasoned, it sinks in 
water. In Martaban, it is described as a com- 
pact, hard, yellow and very beautiful wood. 
In Tenasserim, also, as a very hard and ex- 
cellent timber. In Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, though almost imperishable, it is 
not found capable of bearing so heavy a 
strain as some of the other valuable woods 
of the province. It bears a breaking weight 
of 400 to 500 lbs. and its chief value as a 
timber is its imperishability when exposed 
to water or damp. Mr. Riley and Captain 
Dance say that the teredo navalis will not 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that 
neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot 
it, that it is impervious to the attacks of 
ants, and that the posts of a wharf at Tavoy, 
which for several years had daily, as the 
tides flowed and ebbed, been partly dry and 
partly wet, continued untouched by the 
worms. It is used for building houses, 
kyoungs, zyats, &c. as posts for buddhist edi- 
fices, piles for bridges, wharves, Ac., but for 
lay purposes only by the English, as the 
Burmese regard it as too good for the laity 
and say it ought to be confined to sacred 
purposes. Hence, as the phoongies orBurmese 
priests look on it as a sacred tree, Annan 
wood has been more preserved in the forests 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui than any 
other valuable wood : it is scattered thickly 
over the alluvial plains together with Sbrych- 
nos nux vomica. It has been recommended 
for I'ailway sleepers. Dr. Wight, in leones, 
figures tbreo species of this genus, viz., F. 
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FAIR. 

Coromandeliana *, Malabarica and Zeylanica, 
the properties of which are not known, — 
Uev. Mr. Mason's Tenasserim, Captain Dance's 
Report, Dr. McClelland's Report. 

FAGIT. Hind. Ficus carica , — Faguri 
Hind. F. carieoides. 

FA-HIAlSr, the Fo-kue-ki of Remusat, 
Klaproth, Landresse, a Chinese buddhist 
traveller in India, Kotan (Yu-than) and 
Tibet in A.D, 399-400, along with Hoei- 
king. Fa-Hian with Hoei-king, and other 
Chinese pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khu- 
tan, in A.D. 399-400. Fahian then travelled 
by Tsn-bo and Yiihoei and over the Tsu-Ling 
mountains southwards to Kie-Chha the 
modern Ladak where he rejoined Hoei- 
king. From Kie-Chha the pilgrims pro- 
ceeded westward to Tho-ly which they 
reached in one month. Fa-Man came to 
India, overland by way of Tartary and 
Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed thence to 
Java. On his return, he left behind him an 
account of his travels called Foe Kone Ki 
or an account of the Buddhist countries. At 
the time of his visit, Buddhism was still 
the dominant religion, though Vaishnava 
doctrines were gaining ground. Cal. Rev, 
Cunningham, Ladak. See Airun, Buddha, 
India, p. 364. Inscriptions 378, 384. 
FAIEKCE. Fu. Delft. 

FAILI, a tribe of Kurds. They are also 
called the Bakhtiari and dwell in the moun- 
tainous pa.rt of Kirmanshah.See Kurdistan. 

FAILSUN. Gbeek. Tuek. Spogel seeds. 

FAIL ZAMAH, amongst the Rajputs, 
security for good behaviour : Hazir zaman, 
security for re-appearauce. 

FAIR Eng. A fair, called in India, a 
mela, or assemblage is held periodically at 
many places. The system is known to most 
Asiatic nations, and has been followed up 
with eminent success in Russia, and exists 
in fall force in Toorkistan, North of Hindoo- 
Koosh, itis not unknown in some parts of 
the Cabool dominions, and has long been 
familiar to the natives of India. The cele- 
brated fair at Hurd war will immediately 
occur to most, and, besides it, numerous 
‘‘ mela,’^ or assemblages, take place in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Asia every- 
thing yet contributes to give them vigour, 
and they fiourish as the only means by ■which 
nations distant from each other, and the 
population ofwhich is often widely spread, 
can be readily supplied with articles of home 
and foreign produce. The merchants who 
carry on the trade from India to Cabool 
are principally Iphanee Afghans, whose 
country lies westward of the river between 
j Dera IsmaelKhan and Cabool, and they now 
I make an annual journey to and from these 
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places, bringing with tliem the productions 
of Afghanistan, and taking back those of 
India and Europe. Being a pastoral race, 
they are their own carriers ; and being bra.ve, 
they require no protection but their own arms. 
They leave the rugged mountains of the west 
at Drabund, and assemble at Dera Ismael 
Khan, where they dispose of some of their pro- 
perty ; others proceed lower down the Indus 
to Dera GhazeeKhan, or cross to MooHan and 
Bhawailpoor, where their wants in a return 
supply of goods, are sometimes to be pro- 
cured. Failing this, the Lolianees pass into 
India, and even to Calcutta and JBomhay. 
The Lohanee and all other traders descend 
from Bokhara and Cabool about the month 
of November, and set out on their return in 
the end of April. In the Russian Empire, 
Fairs have been founded in tlie memory 
of man, at which business to the amount 
of 200,000,000 of roubles, or about 
10,000,0002. sterling is now transacted, and 
this is even on the increase. The removal 
of the great fair of Maccaire to Nejneihas 
only served to give commerce a greater 
impetus. Burnes in Papers Bast India Gahul 
and Afghanistan, pp. i03 to 109. 

FAIRY HAIR. Eng. Adlan turn capillus 
Veneris. The Persians give the name of 
Mu-i-Pari or Hair of the Fairy, to Saxifraga 
stenophylla, Royle, See Ferns. 

FAIZABAD. Hind. The capital of Badak- 
hshan.. The ]people are purer Iranians 
than the Tajik. 

FAKHTAI. A grey color, probably from 

Fakhtah,’’ Hind, a dove. 

FAKIR. Kind, from Fukr, Ai\ab, amaho- 
medan religious mendicant. Their Persian 
name is Ilarvesli, from Dar, a door and 
vihtan to beg, but the Persian Darvesh is sy- 
nonymous with the Arabic Fakir. Original- 
ly there were 12 orders, 

Rofai. iMaulavi. Jalwati. 

Sadi. Kadiri KLalwati, 

Sahravardi. Natslibaudii Dediiwi. 

Shibari Vaisi. Dassuld. 

There have been many branches or orders. 
Jalal ud Din, Rumi, author of the Masnavl-i- 
sharif, founded the Maulavi order. In Euro- 
peanTurkey,they have formed somewhat per- 
manent communities, and aboutsixty different 
orders, each named after its founder, are sup- 
posed to exist there. TheBahtashi of Constan- 
tinople, are said to he quite atlioisiic, not at- 
tached to the principles of the Koran nor 
firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet. 
They are generally of the sect of Ali, there- 
fore Sufi, or mahomedai^spii'itualisis. The 
'Rafai Darvesh, so common in Turkey, inflict 
on themselves great self-torture. Some of the 
wandering Indian fakirs travel so far west 


as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a Sant on, 
Gul-bava, and travel into Tenasserim and 
Burmali. One whom we recently met nenr 
Hingolee, in the Doklian, was a native of tlie 
Punjab, but had been to 0(3yloTi, Mergui, 
Tavoy, Rangoonand Moulmoin. As a gene- 
ral rule, in India, the fakirs arc now a low, 
profligate set of men, hold in groat discsteem 
by all classes of the community and some of 
tliem are utterly degraded in habits and mode 
of life. The bulk of them arc Be-Sharra 
literally, without law, i. c , do not act up to 
the imecepts of Mahomed, but arc Jal.itnUina- 
rians, a few aro Ba-Sliarra, or wilh law, fol- 
lowing maliomcdauism. The latter aro the 
Salik, the Bo-Sharra arc the Majziib, Aznd, 
Russool slialii, Emam shiihi. Ktdandnr are 
of both sects. Jlevklols Kanoun-i- Islam. See 
Darvesh . Sufi. 

PAL. Maur. Fruit of any tree. 

PALASHA. A Seinilic race in AfiMoa. 

PALOO. The falcon, a gen ns of birds 
several species of whicdi occur in rndia. Wiili 
five or six exceptions only, the whole of the 
European diurnal birds ol' prey a, re nud< wii.Ii 
in India, many of them being much (common- 
er in this country, and they arc asso({ia,lod 
with numerous other species unknown in Mn- 
ropo. The Eutolmaotos fasciatus. (Fa.lco 
Bonellii of dela Marmoi’a)inliabiis the sonth- 
eru parts of Europe, with Asia and N. 
Africa; being replaced in R. Africa, by Ku. 
bellicosus: In India and Ckcylon is far* from 
rare but confluod to tlie hilly pa-rts. Hi(‘rar'- 
tus peunatns, iuliahifs It. Ihn*op(c, Asia., A f- 
]*ica, India generally, and (Awloii : difihrtag 
very little (if at all) from I! nmiplmoides 
of Australia, a rare spo(*-i(\s in Miirop(\ Pr-if. 
Schlogcl douhtstluq) roper liaJiilaJ. of < Ins bird: 
it is not uncommon in India, presdac; mach 
on domestic Pigeons. Tluc Iriu! F;i!m) jicre- 
ginus is common in 1 udia, ioevtlna* wli-li F, 
poregrinator, vrhich would olhorwist* he re- 
garded its Indian (;oini{(‘rf>ar(‘. Sueli races 
as those of the Crossbills, liu* Ilauri and 
Shaliin Falcons of India, the llrltish PliyU 
lo.scopus troohilns and Ph. rufus, and (ho 
diflerenfc ICuropean sparrows, nudniain them- 
selves ptwsistenily di.^tiiH't. 

FALCO O/VNlirCWS. fFahmgyrfaleo; 
‘ Gyv Falcon.’) An A retie species, very rare 
in temperate rt‘gions : tin* Shangar o(' Indian 
falconry seems (o dmiole It, as ii, bird of <‘x- 
cessivciy rare o(‘c!iirremni in Punjab. 

Some writers sopa.rafo from It an Icidandtt? 
race, oltlicr as a distincr. wpeei<*K or variety, 
res}>ccting whicli there is mueli dintirence of 
opinion. 

FALOO LANARIUS. iSW/%/37,nni)tha- 
bitantof theSoutliKastof Muropts dillers very 
slightly from the Indian F. juggui% (hay. 
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FaLCO MELANOPTERUS. See Elanei. 
EALCO PERIGRINATOR. The Shahin, 
a favorite Indian falcon, does not inhabit 
Europe, but is clearly the Falco ruber indicus 
of Aldrovand, rather than the small hobby- 
like Indian species (F.. Severn s), on which 
Tira minck bestowed the name Pa] coperegrinus 
(< Peregrine Falcon.’) It inhabits Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, if not also North 
and South America: the South African 
race smaller ; and Australian F. mac- 
ropns (melanogenys of Gould j very near- 
ly affined. Common in India; also a near- 
ly affined species, F. peregrinator, which 
resorts more to the hills, and is the F. ruber 
ludicus of Aldrovand. Although the Indian 
and also the north American races are con- 
sidered different from the European by some, 
we doubt the existence of any permanent 
distinction whatsoever. For the Bauri or 
Peregrine Falcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts 
Latham’s name, F. calidus, therebj?’ implying 
a distinction from true peregrinus. It may 
be doubted exceedingly if any one difference 
could be detected. It is true, that many hi gh- 
]y approximate races (considered, therefore, 
as species) do maintain their distinctness, 
even in the same region and vicinity ; as 
Falco peregrinus and F. peregrinator, Hy- 
potriorcliis suhbuteo and IT. severus, Circus 
cyaneus and 0. Svvainsonii in India. 

FALCO SAGER. ScUegel (F. lanarius 
sipud Tern minck and Gould), a very rare 
species in East Europe, seems to belong pro- 
perly to Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in 
the Himalaya. Gal. Rev. April 1857. 

FALCO NOBILIS, the sign of the Egyp- 
tian god Ilorus. 

FALCONRY. The sport of falconry is 
widely diffused over Asia, even to Malaya- 
Asia; hut whether extending to China and 
Japan, we are unaware. The “quarry” 
hawked by Dr. Layard’s Bedouin compa- 
nions on the great plain of Mesopotamia, 
is the Houbara “ Bustard” (Jloiibara Mac- 
qnccnii) of Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a 
difibvcnt species from that of Spain and 
North Africa (H. undulata;) it appears that 
the former lias most unexpectedly turned up, 
of lain years, in England and Belgium, if not 
also inl)enmark.Di\FrancisBnchanaii Hamil- 
ton, remarking upon the hawking or fal- 
conry observed by liim in the Sliahabad dis- 
trict, mentions that “the only pursuit worth 
notice that ho saw in several days’ hawk- 
ing was from a large bird of prey named Ji- 
m a ch , w h i oh at lack cd a very stron g Falcon 
as it wa-s liovering over a bnsli into which it 
had driven a Partridge. The moment the 
Falcon S})ied the Jimaoh it gave a scream and 
flew off with tlio utmost velocity, while the 
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Jimach eagerly pursued. They were instantly 
followed by the wliole party, foot, horse, and 
elephants, perhaps 200 persons, shoutingand 
firing with all their might; and tlie Falcon 
was saved, bat not without severe wounds, 
the Jimach having struck her to the ground ; 
but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
her from being devoured.” TheWokhab or 
Ukab, as it is also termed, is a small Eagle, 
very abundant in the plains of Upper India, 
the Dukhun, (be., bearing* many systematic 
names, the earliest of which is Aquila ful- 
vescens; for it is a different bird, not quite 
so large and robust, as the Aq ; ncevioides of 
Africa, with which it has been supposed 
identical. Mr. (now sir) Walter Elliot, of 
the Madras 0. S., I’eniarks that — “ the 
Wokhab is very troublesome in hawking, 
after the sun becomes hot, mistaking the 
jesses for some kind of prey, and pouncing 
on the* Falcon to seize it. He had once or 
twice nearly^ lost ‘ Shahins’ (Falco peregri- 
nator) inconsequence, they flying to great 
distances for fear of the “Wokhab” i. e. the 
Jimach. The principal species employed in 
Indian falconry are identical with those of 
Europe; namely, the Bauri of India, which 
is the Peregrine Falcon of the West; and 
the Baz of India, which is the Gossbawkor 
‘ Gen til Falcon’ of Britain. In a curious 
Persian treatise on the subject, by the head 
falconer of the Alogul emperor Akbar, the 
various species used are enumerated, and 
may be recognised with precision ; among 
them is the Sliaugai’, which is clearly iho 
Jer Falcon of the north ; represented as ex- 
tremely rare and valuable, taken perhaps 
once or twice only in a century, and then 
generally in thePaiijab. The SLahin (Falcon 
peregrinator), anotlier favourite IndianFalcon 
does not inhabit Europe, but is clearly the 
Falco ruber indicus of Aldrovand, rather 
than the small hobby-like Indian species 
(F, severus), on which Temminck bestowed 
the name F. Aldrovaudi. Gal. Rev, Aj^ril 
1857. 

FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal Medical 
Officer, a distinguished Palaaontologist. He 
was born at Forres in 1808 and went to India 
in 1829. He was Superintendent of the Bo- 
tanic gardens of Saliarunpore and Calcutta. 
He returned to England in I85G or 1857, 
and died 31st January 18(>5. In the last 
half of his life, lie devoted his time to the 
study of ATammalian Palosontology, and after 
his death, two volumes of Paleontological 
Memoirs and Notes were published by Dr. 
Murchison, entitled “ Paloeontological Me- 
moirs and Notes of the late Hugh Falconer, 
A. M., M. D., V. P. R. S. ; with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of the Author,” Compiled and 
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edited by Charles Murchison, M. D., F. R, S. 
(London : Hard wicke, 1868.) He andSir. T.P. 
Cautley devoted much time to examine the 
fossils of the Sewalik hills. He was the 
author of an Account of fossil bones at Hurd- 
war in JBl. As. Trails. 1837, vol. vi. 233 : — 
On elastic sandstone, ibid, 240 : — On the 
geology of l^erim island, Gulf of Cambay in 
Loud. Geol. Trans. 1845, vol. i, 365; — Fauna 
Sivalensis, or the fossil fauna of the Sivalik 
hills, Cautley and Falconer, Lond. 1840, 
folio. Of themanyyaried subjects treated of in 
the paltBontological memoirs there are several 
of great interest even to the general reader. 
One of these relates to the form and structure 
of the Sewalik Hills and his investigations 
have shown that at a period geologically re- 
cent the present peninsula of India was a 
triangular island, bounded on each side by 
the eastern and western ghauts converging to 
Cape Comorin, while the base of of the tri- 
angle was formed by theVindhya mountain 
range, from which an irregular spur (form- 
ing the Aravalli Mountains) extended north- 
wards ; while between the northern shore of 
this island and a hilly country which is now 
the Himalaya Mountains ran a narrow 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became 
covered with debris from the adjacent Hima- 
laya on its northern shore, and with this 
debris became entombed and preserved many 
and various animal remains. The present 
condition of the country has been produced 
by an upheaval of the land, so that what was 
the ocean strait, forms now the plains of 
India — the long, nearly level valleys in which 
flow the Ganges and the Indus. Besides 
this a great iipheavement along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt 
of the plains into the Sewalik Hills (deter- 
mined to he but of tertiary age) and added 
many thousand feet to the height of the Hi- 
malaya. For a knowledge of curious 
and striking forms, the world is indebted 
to the Sewalik explorations by Dr. Falconer 
and Sir T, P. Cautley. Amongst tlic dis- 
coveries was that of the Stvedhermm, a 
gigantic four-horned ruminant-like animal, 
considered by Dr. Falconer to have 
been furnished with a trunk like tlie 
tapir, and certain fossil apes, the first ever 
discovered. But one of the most curious and 
interesting forms is a gigantic tortoise, 
Golossoclielys atlus, a description of which 
was communicated to the Zoological Society 
in the year 1844. It is well known that an 
ancient mythological conception represents 
the world as supported on the back of an 
^ephant,^ itself sustained upon a toi'toiso. 
Tmis ancient wide-spread notion (common to 
the ancient Pythagoreans and the modern 
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Hindoos) had in it, before Falconer, an ob- 
vious incongruity in that the greatest land 
animal of the world was figured as supported 
on the back of an animal of a size compara- 
tively insignificant. His discovery of the 
immense Golossoclielys, tortoise, however, 
removed this incongruity, if only ifc 
could be shown that there was a probability 
of its having been a contemporary of earlier 
races of man, from whom the tradition of its 
existence might have been derived. In the 
very same formations in which this great 
tortoise was discovered the relies of a small 
one wei'e also found, which latter has turned 
out to be identical with the existing Ewys 
tecta, and on this ground, Dr. Falconer con- 
jectured that human eyes might have wit- 
nessed the Chelonian monster alive, and 
watched its toilsome march. This associa- 
tion together of fossil animals and man as 
contemporaries was indeed remarkable, as it 
took place at a thne so long anterior to that 
in which the aniaqnity of man began to re- 
ceive an attention fi-oni men of science ge- 
nerall 3 ^ One of the conclusions at which 
Dr. Falconer arrived concerning the moro 
recent geological conditions of India is as 
follows : — 

Conditions in India during the tertiary 
period were precisely the reverse of what 
Ixave held in Euro])o. Instead of a succes- 
sion of periods, with successive decrease of 
tcmiDcrafcure, India has now as high a 
raturo, if not higher, tliau it ever had during 
tlio tertiary ])crio(l. Hlu; n])lieavtMncni.s have 
operated to incroa-o tliu heat. In hit i (aide 
30*^ at 7,000 fc(‘t above the non the mean 
ternperatare, making tln^ compiaisation for 
the elevation and ri'd ucing it I.o the loved of 
the sea, is 81*2® b\ihveuheil., or 0 ([iuil to that 
of the equator. Thio sa.mc oxttoss of i.iniipo- 
raturo holds generally over the o.ontincnt, as 
contrasted with the ea, stern side of the 
tincut of Asia. J instead of numerous subdi- 
visions of the tertiary jxu'iod with successive 
faunas, facts tend to the conclusion that 
India had one long iiuau Jind one protnutted 
fauna, which lived through a ]>oritul corres- 
ponding to sc‘veral ieraus ol‘ ihe tertiary 
period in Eurojio. 

The discovery of all those various icudiary 
Indian fossils aH’ords an intcuTstiug 
connecting link between two zoologi(»al 
faunas now reniarkal)ly (list iucL fu Africa 
of the present day, but in no other part of 
the woidd, we find both ihe girailb and the 
hippopotamus, together with many other 
peculiar animals. On the other hand, there 
are many mammalian forms 'which are as 
exclusively Asiatic. It might have been {an- 
ticipated that, in India, as in fcJouih America 
94 
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and in Australia, tLe forms of life wlucli pre- 
ceeded those no-w existing would have re- 
sembled the existing ones only, and not othei’s 
which now inhabit a distant geographical 
region. Bnt Dr. Falconer has shown that 
this was not the case 5 hippopotami and even 
giraffes having been proved by him to have 
been inhabitants of (historically speaking 
ancient bnt geologically speaking modern) 
India. The outcome of these investigations 
is the establishment of the essential unity, 
as regards mammalian animals, of the faunas 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America, 
and the establishment of the fact that these 
great continents together form one vast zoo- 
logical province widely distinguished from 
the fauna of South America on the one hand 
and from that of Australia on the other. 

In exploring the fossil remains of Europe 
and of Asia., we find a mixed African and 
Indian fauna to' have existed down to the 
miocene period, audit may thence fairly be 
concluded that the mammalian animals now 
peopling the great continents before named 
constitute a fauna of miocene origin, and in 
that case we must expect to have to descend 
to deeper deposits to find in northern lati- 
tudes the representatives of Australian or of 
South American forms. Such, indeed, is 
the case ; it is only in the eocene strata that 
marsupials have been found in France, 
and only in strata much more ancient that 
they have been discovered in England. Ib 
is true that edentate aniinals (whose head- 
quarters are now in South America) have 
been found in European strata of miocene 
age, bnt it must be recollected that certain 
animals belonging to that group (the pango- 
lins and Cape ant-eater) are now found in 
Asia or Africa. So that the presence of 
one or two edentata is in no way inconsis- 
tent with the homogeneous nature of the 
great miocene fauna, which has with the 
lapse of ages become differentiated into those 
zoologically distinct provinces of the present 
day — the (1) Palasarctic, (2) Nearctic, (3) 
Etliiopian, and (4) India, 11 regions; the first 
including Europe, Africa northof the Saha, ra 
and Asia (exclusive of Arabia) north of the 
Himalaya ; the second, North America 
down to Mexico ; the third, Africa south of 
the Sahara and Arabia; and the fourth, Asia 
south and south-west of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. The noble labours and many estimable 
qualities of Dr. Falconer will be perpetuated 
in a way worthy of him, and after his own 
heart; for a Falconer Fellowship is to 
bo founded in the University of Edinburgh. 
None the loss, however, are all interested in 
bis fame indebted to Dr. Murchison for the 
painstaking and conscientious way in which 
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he has performed his labour of love, and for 
the rapidity with which he has executed his 
arduous task. Tall Mall Gazette, quoted in 
Friend of India. 

FALCONEEIA INSIGNIS, a plant of 
Knssowlee. 

FALEZ. Hixd, a field of melons. 

FALLOW-DEER, of Dent, xiv, 5, 1 Kings 
iv, 23 called in Hebrew “ yacbmar” or red” 
is supposed to be the “ Bakkar-uI-Wash” of 
the modern Arabs, a kind of antelope. 

FALITA. Hixd., a slow match; also, 
amongst inahomedans, a lamp charm. 

FALLI. Hind., a kind of iron. 

FALODEH, Pushtu. A white jelly 
strained from wheat, and, in spring time, in 
Kabul, drank with sherbet and snow. 

FALSA. Hind. Grewia Asiatica : also 
the acid berry of Grewia Asiatica, much 
used to make a sherbet. 

FALSAE. Hind, of Kotah. Fibrous gin- 
ger, the inferior sort. 

FALSCHMEA. Eus. Barley. 

FALSE POINT, a cape in Orissa. It is 
a low and wooded head land, and has a light- 
house, 120 feet above the water. 

hALSH or Palach. Hind, of Kashmir, 
Populus ciliata. 

FALUS, also Falus Mahi. Adab. Hind. 
Peds. also Khanak-ul-Kalb, Abab. Nux 
vomica. 

FALWA. Hind, also Farri. Hind, of 
Salt Range, Grewia elastica. 

FAMINES have repeatedly occurred in 
India, chiefly owing to the failure of rain, 
but occasionally, also, occasioned by wars ne- , 
cessitating an interruption to agricul- 
tural operations. In the past three hundred 
yeans, Bnndelknnd has been three times de- 
vastated by famine. The subject of famines 
has latterly been much investigated and 
it has been laid down as a sign of coming 
famine that food at three times its ordinary 
price, at a season when some months must 
elapse without relief, means famine in the 
great majority of cases ; while in some 
cases famine comes long befdre that rate 
is reached. "When the rate rises to four times 
the ordinary standard, it is probably accom- 
panied by famine of a very severe descrip- 
tion. In 1769, the prices of grain, in Lower 
Bengal, became unusually high. At that 
time, the executive civil administration was 
conducted by native officials, who temporally 
remitted £8,000 of rent. But, by the 4th 
January 1770, the daily deaths, from starva- 
tion in Patna, were up to fifty ; and before 
the end of May, 150. The tanks were dried 
up, and the springs had ceased to reach the 
surface, and, within the first nine months o-f 
1770, one- third of the entire population of 
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Lower Bengal, were carried off for want of 
food. The following is a partial summary 
of famines that haye occurred in India. 
One occurred in 18>}3, and was described 
in As. Jl. new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 
26, 96, 98, 100, 146, 167, 239, 273. 

Another at Lucknow, in September, 
where 50,000 persons perished of famine 
and cholera in a few days ; at ITydrabad, 
Malwa, Bahawulpore,Indapore,'aiidOodipoi“e, 
the whole crops were destroyed by locusts ; 
in Cashmere, 25,000 people perished. 

In one famine, many people are said to 
hav^e perished ; and at Lahore, mothers eat 
their children. 

Gerrard gave an account of a famine at 
Herat, in 1832, when 25,000 persons perish* 
ed in As. JL new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 
165. 

In a famine in Bundlecund, in 1834, 600 ; 
persons died. Ibid, vol. xvi. That, of 1837, 
was noticed, vol. xsvi. part I, 1, 89, 177, 
‘266, and that in 1838, in vol. xxvii. part I, 
12, 180. 

For a famine at Cawiipore, a million-and- 
a-half sterling of subscriptions was realized 
and distributed ; 1,200 persons died; l^BOO 
were fed daily. Ibid, 273. 

A famine occurred in Guntoor, in 1833, 
and was described by Oapt. Best. In this fa- 
mine, 1-50,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks^ 159,000 milk 
cattle, and 300,000 sheep and goats. The 
loss of revenue occasioned to Government 
during the fifteen followdug years exceeded 
two and a half millions sterling. Mad. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, IvTo. xxx. 186. 

Ill a famine in Nagpore, in 1819, the price 
of Jowarry rose from Rs. 5 to Rs. 30 per 
candy. Jl. 1820, vol. ix. 79. 

A famine, in Cashmere. 15 tc?, 1831, new 
series, vol. xiv. part 2. 

A famine in Cutcli, horrible effects of. 
Ihid^ 262. 

A famine in Marwar, 50,000 people perish- 
ed. Ibid, hTo. xxxvi. 106. 

A famine at Ajmeer. Ibid^ vol, xv. part 
2,198, 

A famine in Midnapore district. Ibid, 

202 . 

A famine in Cuttack. Ibid, 1837, vol. 
xxiv. part 2,247. 

A famine at Fatteghur, Shahjehanpore, 
Calpee, and Singbhoom, Ibid, 285. 

A famine in the Upper Provinces. Ibid, 
1838, vols. xxvi. part 2, 20, 69, 78, 144, 184, 
212—214,237; xxvii. part 2, 88, 93, 148, 
154, 190, 195, 280, 281, 827. Meeting at 
Calcutta respecting. Ibid, vol. xxvii. part 2, 
?0, 186. 500,000 lives lost. ' 

A famine in tie Doab. Ibid, 188. 
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A famine in Kattiwar. Ibid, 1839, voL 
XXX. part 2, 67, 119, 123. 

A famine in Catch. Ibid, 1839, vol. xxvlii, 
part 2, 200, 226. 

A famine Meeting was held at Glasgow 
respecting the famine in India. Government 
assistance during tlie famine at Agra. Relief 
Fand, Bengal. J5/cZ,1840,vol. xxxi. part 2, 28. 

Famine in India. Ibid, 1840, vol. xxxii. 
part 2, 100, 315; xxxiii. part 2, 204, 277. 

Famine, Chronology of, 1841. Montgomery 
Martin on, 1640 — 1655, 1661, 1764 — 1766, 
1770, 1782,1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1820, 
1824, 1832, 1833, 1836, 1837, 1838. Ibid, 
vol. xxxvi. 105. 

Famine anticipated in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. As. Jl. 1842, 
Dol, xxxix. 103. 

Remarks on the famine by the Rov. Robert 
Everest published in the Statistical 
Journal, in which are adduced facts to show 
that unfavourable seasons in India are 
periodical. Ibid, 1843, vol. i. ord seriat, 4G8. 

Famine in Cashmere. As. Res. vol. 

In 1860-61, there was a great famine 
on which Colonel Baird Smith report- 
ed in 1861, and rccommendod irrigation. 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked on the 
rough periodicity of famines, and it may bo 
said that these local famines recur in one 
part of the country or other every 5, 10, or 
15 years. The greater famines occur in suc- 
cessive centuries ; instead of 5, 10, or 15 
we may say at intervals of 50, 100, and 150 
years. There is vaguo mention of great fa- 
mines in the ISfch, 14tlr and loth centuries, 
notably one in 1471 ; and without going bo- 
yond the more recent centuries, there seems 
to be no doubt that ouo of the great his- 
torical famines affected India about tlie yedv 
103], in the reign of Slmli Jehau. 
Another mention is made of terrihlo famino 
in the year 16G1. In the iSih ctmtury, 
we do not find mention of any famine on. 
the greater scale till that of 1770 swept 
all the lower parts of the Gauge tic 
countries, and we know not how much 
besides. The famine in 1783-84 was 
undoubtedly one of the greater famines. 
There have boon four famines in Gan- 
jam within historical recollection-, the first 
1789 to 1792, second 1799 to 1801, third 
in 1836, and the fourtli in 1806. Of these, the 
first w^as the most severe, far surpassing in 
intensity that of 1866. The great famine 
which desolated Bengal 1770-72 did not ex- 
tend toGanjam,and|)vohably the people reap- 
ed no small profit from the export of grain. 
The extent of the famine of 1791-93 is not 
anyiyhere exactly given. 
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FAEAS. 


Contrasted with 1866, it is woi*tby of note 
that the two earlier famines of 1789 and 
1800 began in the north of the Ganjam dis- 
tinct, and increased in intensity towards 
the south, whilst that of 1886, as in 1 866, 
was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
and parts of the district, adjacent to Bengal. 
The third period of scarcity in Ganjam, 
afrer an interval of 30 years, occurred in 
1836. Cholera was very prevalent, and 
many of the cattle also perished. Again 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Ganjam was visited by a severe drought du- 
ring the latter part 1865 and the early 
months of 1866. 

The report of the three Commissioners 
embraces Cuttack, Poovee, and Balasore, the 
three districts of Orissa, omitting the hill 
tracts — in which the famine raged with 
greatest intensity, and continued longest. 
Maubhoom, Singbhoom, Midnapore, Ban- 
coora, Eaneegunge, Burdwan, Hooghly, 
Howrah, ^uddea j and the extent of the mor- 
tality never will be ascertained with any ac- 
curacy. Mr. Eavensbaw estimates it at not 
less than one-fourth of the population. 

The Commissioners can give no details 
of the effect of the famine in the Tributary 
Mehals. Mohurbbunj is a very large territory 
covering an area of upwards of 4,000 square 
miles, and the greater part of this tract must 
be included in the area of most severe 
suffering ; but the roughest approximate 
estimate of the mortality cannot be given. 

In Ohota jSfagpore, in wbich are the dis- 
tricts of Maunbhoom and Singhbhoom, the 
mortality for the famine of 1866 fell on the 
population about the same as in Orissa. 

Bengal suffered in the year 1770 from 
famine, more widespread and terrible than 
any which has ever befallen any other Bri- 
tish possession, and which Colonel Baird 
Smith deemed to have been the most intense 
that India ever experienced. In the earlier 
days of British rule in Bengal, famine occu- 
pied a place in men’s minds at least as 
prominent as that which it lias held in the 
minds of the present generation in the IsTorth- 
western provinces. It is true that Bengal 
has not experienced terrible famine for near- 
ly 100 years. In the Ganjam district, nearly 
11,000 persons perished, from actual starva- 
tion, and in one part of the district upwax’ds 
of ten per cent. 

Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two 
acres of rice land will feed seven people for 
a year, and Mr. Pischer, the manager of the 
Shevagunga Estate, considers that a family 
of five will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per 
diem. Ann. Ind. Adm. vol. ceii., 2^. 11. 244 
268, 288, 300 Hunter's Rural Life in Bengal. 


PANA. See Laquis. 

PAhTAM. A coin of the Carnatic, now 
uncurrent. The correct value of one Com- 
pany’s rupee was 12 fanams 68*57 cash. 
Where much nicety was not required, the 
usual rate of conversion was one fanam = 
I anna 3 pice. It was a small silver coin, 
the l-12th of a rupee : no longer coined. 

PAIl^" PALMS, the Chamoerops humilis. 
Linn, nsed for this purpose, grows in con- 
siderable abundance on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The leaves of many of the 
palms of southern Asia, the Corypha, the 
Livistonia, palmyra and Date palms, are 
similarly employed. That of Ceylon, is the 
Corypha umbraculifei'a. — Linn. 

PANS of China are principally exported 
to the United States ; a few go to India and 
South America. Those sent abroad are 
made of palm leaf and paper 5 feather and 
silken fans are not so often shipped. Fire- 
screens are included under this head as well 
as fans; these are lackered. lu 1836-7, 
I7l,]43 fans and fire-screens were shipped 
to America at §I|- per thousand, and 2,200 
feather fans at 40 cents each. According 
to the old duty, 1 00 fans paid mace duty. 
The greatest part of the fans sent abroad 
are those which do not fold up. — Morrison. 

PAN-TAL, in China, the Superintendent 
of Finance. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

PAN-YAN-MA, the Chinese name of Ba- 
mian. 


PAQEEE, Pakir, or Durvesh, amongst 
the mahomedans, religious mendicants 
of whom there are several sects. In India, this 
class of religious devotees are generally : 


1 The Kadriah or Ba- 

nuwa. 

2 The Chistee. 

3 The Shootareea. 

4 Tubqateea or Mu- 

dareea, also called 
daffalec. 


5 Mulling, 

6 Bufaee or Goorz- 

mar. 

7 Juhallea. 

8 Sohageea. 

9 -N’uqsh-bnndeea, 

2 O Bawa peearay. 


The Calendar durvesh is rarely seen in 
India. Ilerldots. See Darvesh. Pakh% 

PA RAN, the valley from which the Jabl- 
Musa range rises. That part of the range, 
on which the convent of St. Catherine is 
built, is called Tur Siua. See Jibbel-Musa. 
Senai. 

PARANJ MUSHK, Hind. Calamintha 
umbrosa ; Ocimum basilicum. 

PARARI. PjBias. Hind., absconding, dis- 
appearance, a person who has disappeared. 
Pauti-o-Parari, Casualties by deaths and 
disappearance. — Elliot. 

PARAS. Hind. The tamarisks, Tamarix 
orientalis and dioica.. The Paras plants, in 
the drier parts of the Doab and in the vici- 
nity of Delhi, are called Asul or Atul, and 
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FARFUGIUM GEANDE. 
tlie gaUs or choti-mai” wbicK are 
formed on the tree are called Samrat-ul-Asnl.’’ 
in Arabic. Elliot. 

FAEaSH. Hind. Pens, a carpet, bence 
Eariisb a servant wlio spreads carpets. 
Literally “ cavpet-spreader,” but in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, applied to under-ser- 
vants generally. Amongst the mabomedfin 
armies, the Parasb was a tent-pitclier, -wbicli 
in the British camps is the duty of the 
Ulliot^ HfZ. Ferrier Journ;p, 291. 

FAEASIUlSr. Hind. Salvia lanata, and 
S. Moorcroftiana. 

FAEAZ. Aa. Hind. Pens. In the mar 
homedan religion, points ordered by God,-- 
God’s commands — Snnnut being the ordi- 
nances of theirprophet. Forinstance,theEam- 
zan or Eed-nl-Fitr feast, and the Baqrid feast 
are both Farz and Snnnut, while the Akhiri 
Char Shambah,the Maharram, and the Shab- 
i-barat are only Snnnnt. Thus, also, Captain 
Burton says, the afternoon prayers, being 
Farz, or obligatory, were recited, because we 
feared that evening might come on before 
the ceremony of Ziyarat “visitation” conclud- 
ed. Throughout India, the Farz or commands 
of God, are almost obscured by tbe quantity 
of the Sunnut and the traditions and there 
are frequent reformations attempted, but these 
speedily assume political features. A sect, 
styled “ Farazi” was formed at Dacca in 1828, 
but it died out. FUioi. Wilson. Burton^ s 
pilgrimage to Meccah^ VoL ii. p. 66. 
FAEBE-EOTHE. Gee. Madder. 

FAED, AE.in accounting, a slip of paper, a 
list, a sheet, or statement, a slip in an ac- 
count book. Flliot. 

FAEDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet* He 
wrote the Shahnamah in A. D. 1 ,000, con- 
taining tht«o heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and 
Garshasp as\]be three earliest representa- 
tives of the gbperations of mankind. A 
little way from the gate of the entrance of 
Toos there stands aMome ornamented with 
lacquered tiles, so sm^las seemingly to form 
apart of some piuvat^shonse; this dome 
covers the dust of this\ celebrated poet 
•who after the unworthy \r 0 atmenb he 
received from shah Mahmood^. Ghaznavi, 
retired there to die. Fraser^s J^rney into 
Kliorasan p. 519. \ 

FAEFEYUhr. ^ Hind. EuphorbiumVgxtm 
of Euphorbia Eoyleana. 

FAEFUGHJM GEAHDE. Mr, Fortune" 
says that at Mngpo, in the garden of an old 
Chinese gentleman there, he met with a 
beautiful new herbaceous plant, having rich 
blotched or variegated leaves which has since 
hmx. named as above by Dr. Lindley. It 
growing in a neat flower-pot, and was 
evidently much prized by its possessor, and 
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well it might for it was the most striking 
looking plant in his garden. He informed 
Mr. Fortune that he had received it from 
Pekin the year before, and that at present 
it was very rare in Hingpo, but he thought, 
his visitor might he able to procure a plant 
or two from a nursery-man in the town, to 
whom he had given a few roots. He lost no 
time in paying a visit to the nursery indicat- 
ed and secured the prize. It reached Eng- 
land in safety. — A, Res. among the Chinese 
p. 420. 

FxAEGARD, Persian, a section of the 
Yendidad, the book of tbe ancient Zoroas- 
trians. See Arian, Parsi, Yendidad. 

FAEGHAHA the native torritoiy of the 
father of Baber, it lies on both sides of the 
Jaxartes, a portion of ancient Scythia. 

FAEIA, MAJSTUEL De. Author of the 
History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
India by the Portuguese; written in Spanish, 
and translated into English by John Stevens. 
— Playfair's Aden. 

FAEID BUTI, Hind. Fnrsetia Hamil- 
tonii and. F. Edgeworthii, Oocculus villo- 
sus. — D. C. 

FAEIGH, Atj. Eeloase, free. F. Hamah 
orF. Khatfci deed of release. From this word 
also, is the word Faraghat, leisure, enjoy- 
ment, repose, affluence, also Farigh-Khatana 
a fee to the writer of a flirigh khatti. Flliot. 

FAEUsTA. Eng. Lat. Sp. Flour, meal ; any 
flour, used as food, either from wheat, rice, 
Janipha, potato, Jatropha, Maranta, Cur- 
cuma, Canna. Every now and then some one 
of the fariiice is prominently put before ihe 
public. When Dr.PIassall v/rote in the middle 
of the 19fch century, the farinaceous foods, 
sold in London and their composition, &ca. 
were. — G ard iner's A Urn entarij Prep araii on 
was entirely of rice, reduced to tho state of 
an extremely fine powder which crepitated, 
under pressure, in the same manner as do 
most of the arrowroots. 

Featlds Alimentary Farina^ or Hommopa- 
tliie Farinaceous Food. — Consisted principally 
of wheat flour, slightly baked, and sweetened 
with sugar, together with pots to- flour, and 
a very small quantity of Indian-corn meal 
and tapioca. 

Semolina. — Consists of the gluten ot 
wheat, with a certain proportion of the 
s^tarch, part of this having been removed. 
Semolina resembles in appearance sago, but 
the Httle granules of which it is composed 
in place of being round as in sago are 
angular. When moistened, the water is 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by 
the starch still present and the fragments 
swell up and become soft and glutinous^ 



PARQAH. 

Prince Artlmfs Farinaceous Food — was 
entirely Wheat Flour slightly baked. 

Prince of Wales* Food — Consists entirely 
of potato flour. 

Hard*s Farinaceous Food. — Consists en- 
tirely of wheat-flour baked. 

Maidman*s Nutritious Farina — Consists of 
potato flour artificially coloured of a pink 
or rosy hue, the colouring matter probably 
being Rose Pink. 

Bradens Farinaceous Food — Consists of 
wheat- flour baked. 

Joneses Patent Flour — Consists of wheat- 
flour with Tartaric Acid and Carbonate of 
soda. 

Soojee — Consists of wheat flour sweetened 
with sugar. Baxters Gom^ounded Farina 
consists of wheat “-flour sweetened with 
sugar. 

Plumle*s Improved Farinaceous Food con- 
sists principally of Bean or Pea-Flour, most 
probably the former, with a lifctle Tacca 
Arrow-root, some Potato-Flour and a very 
little Maranta Arrow-Root. 

Vita Rohorant. — Consists of a mixture 
sweetened with sugar of the Red or Arabian 
Lentil and Wheat-Flour, the latter in con- 
siderable araonnt. Vita Roborant bears con- 
siderable resemblance to Du Barry’s Rova- 
leiita and is sold at 2s. per pound. — 

Captain Ripley states that a substance 
like arrow-root is obtained from a plant 
called Pembwaoo 5” and the tapioca from 
the root of a tree called by the Burmese 
“Kapalee llyoukoo.” Food and its adulter a - . 
tions]).250. See Farina. Ffw. It. Meal, 

FARINGH MUSHK. Hind, Ocimnm 
inoerta. 

FARING. Hind, - Per, Europe, from the 
old term Frank. Hence Faring!, a European 
or relating to Europe, such as, 

FARINGI BATURA. Hind. Argemone 
mexicana. 

FARINGI BATURA KA TEL. Hind, 
Oil of Argemone mexicana. See Oil, Bru- 
madundu or Curuku oil. 

FARIAB. Arab, Hind, Pbrs. A com- 
plaint: Fariadi, a complainant, a plaintive. 

FARH. Ar. Enjoyment : hence. Farh- 
Bagh. Hind, Pers. Pleasure- Garden. 

iklROEH SIR, or Mahomed Farokh Sir, 
emperor of Delhi. Ho was deposed and 
murdered on the 16th Feby 1719, by Ab- 
dull ah Khan and Hussain Khan. 

FARM AN, Pers, Hind, A royal man- 
date, an order from a king or other superior, 
which the British write Firman. — Flliot. 

FARQAH, Ae. Pees. A tribe^ from 
Ar. Farq, separation. Pleiice also — Faraqat, 
separation, Faraqat boh tar az main! at, 
absence is preferable to quarrelling j also 


FARS. 

Farq, the part on the crown of the head 
where the hair parts. 

FARRAKHABAB, a town of the Agra 
district in Hindustan. It was taken by Sir 
Colin Campbell on the 2nd Jany. 1858. 

FARRA-RUD, a river on the eastern part 
of Persia. 

FARRI. Hind. Grewia elastica. 

FARROPOS. Poet, oe FRAPOS. Port, 
Rags. 

FARS. According to the Jehan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Fars was into the five circles or departments 
called “ Kurre” and named Istakhr, Barab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At pre- 
sent, it consists of three principal parts, viz 
1. Fars proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan 
near the Persian Gulf ; and 3 Behbehan, or 
the country of the Khogilu, which represents 
the circle of Kobad. Behbehan is bounded, 
on the north by the great belt of mountains 
which separate Irak Ajem from the southern 
provinces of Persia : tlie northern and north- 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its 
boundary to the south, Ram- Hormuz and the 
Ka’b country lie to the west, while Shulistan 
separates Behbehan on the east from the di- 
rect dependencies of Fars. On the east and 
south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by the 
Mamaseni tribe : on the north and north- 
west by the Balchtiyari, and on the west and 
south % the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the moun- 
tainous region to the north and north-east of 
the plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Kbo- 
gilu tribes, — and the districts of Lirani aud 
Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, together with 
the fortresses of Gal-i-gulab, all come under 
the control of the governor of Behbehan, 
Fars, Pars or Farsistan, is the province of the 
kingdom of Persia, which gives its name to 
the country. It lies between 27 ° 20' and 31 ® 
42' N. lat., and 49® 20' and 54 E. long, being 
nearly square and about 220 miles in length 
and breadth. It has Kirman and Laristan 
on the east v the Persian Gulf on the south, 
Khuzistau on the west, and Irak- Ajem on 
the north, with a superficies of about 44,335 
geographical square miles, or nearly one- 
third of France. It has many 'rich and pic- 
turesque tracts, and is less desert than other 
parts of Persia. This province of Persia 
contains the salt lakes of Bakhtegan (also 
called Niriz) and Dereach te, which are in 
the neighbourhood of Shiraz ; and there is 
a fresh water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 
The principal streams are the Bendamir or 
Araxes, which receives the Kur-ah or Cyrus 
river, as it falls into lake Bakhtegan : and the 
Nabon, whose course is from Firozabad 
southward to ihe Persian Gulf. In thi5 
country are also the higher parts of the two 
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brandies of the Tab. Towards the north 
(according to Mr. Morier), Mader-i^Suliman 
marks the tomb of Cyrns (son of Cambyses) ; 
to the west are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and. nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Persepolis. This territory 
represents ancient Persis, which was water- 
ed by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were Coma, 
Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana ; besides many 
others whose sites are unknown. Persepolis 
was the capital in the time of Alexander : 
more anciently, the seat of the government 
was at Pasargada, {Strabo lib. xv. p. 729,) 
the Persagadis of Quintus Curtins {I/ib. v. 
cap. vi.) but as this historian speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolis, and the city of Per- 
sagadis (qu. Parsa-Gerd?) it is possible 
that the extensive ruins in the plain, near 
the former, may be the Pasargada of PHny. 
{Lib. vi. cap. xxvi.,) JEiiphrates and Tigris^ 
Qol. Cliesneyyp. 210. 

The entire southern region of Pars, border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf, is called the Germ- 
salr or “ hot region.” It extends from the 
sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with the Persian Gulf, from the 
banks of the Tab to the confines of Laristan 
from Bushire, eastward, as far as Cangoon, 
the tract is named the Dushtistan or “ land 
of plains.” The Tungistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungistoon, or “narrow land,” is a 
small tract of land east of Bushire. The 
greater portion of the people of the whole 
Germsair, consists of an independent lawless 
set, many of the tribes being robbers by pro- 
fession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Germsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table land of Persia. One of the 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt lofty 
hill, named Hormooj ; where, specimens of 
coal were found. Sardsair signifies “ cold 
region.” It is also termed the sarhada, a 
word literally signifying “ boundary or 
frontier,” but, there, is generally applied to 
any high land were the climate is cold. 

The Sea of Oman, or Persian gulf, called 
also the Persian Sea, and Erythrean Sea, 
also the Sea of Pars has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet called also Jazirah-i-daraz, or 
Long-Island, laiown on maps as Kishm. 
Also Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a 
small island but well watered, not very far 
from Busheer, which once belonged to 
the Dutch, and was held in 1838 to 1846 by 
the British. Ouseleifs Travels. FoZ. i. p. 334. 
Kinmifs Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire p. 54. Colonel Ghesney’s Euphrates 
and Tigris p. 210. PorZer’s Travels. Vol. i. 


PASLI on HARVEST ERA. 

p. 458. See Aras. Ardea, Ardekan, Irak, 
Iran, Eashgoi, Kab, Kirman, Lar, Laristan, 
Oman. Erythrean Sea, 

PARSAKH. Pers., by the old Greek 
historians Traparayyris* It is the Persian 
league, about 18,000 feet in length and is 
known to Europe, as the Farsang oi’ 
Parasang. It is usually reckoned at Sf 
British miles, but like the “ kos” of India 
it varies greatly. According to Major Rennell, 
the farsakh is little short of 3^ British miles. 
(See “Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,” p. 4.) Mr. Fraser (Journey 
into Khorassaii p. 367) says, “ The 
Khorassanee farsakh is rather more than 
that of Irak rather less than 4 British miles. 
A farsang, is also said, to be a distance 
within which a long sighted man can see a 
camel, and distinguish whether it be white 
or black. (Bundehesch, cap. xxvi.) It is 
also described as one hours travel or journey 
or four miles. Baron 0. A. Be. Bode's Tra- 
veh in Luristan and Arahistun. p. 57. Bklds 
residence in Konrdlstan. Yol. p. 197 Porter s 
Travels. Yol. i. 255. 

PARSAhT, an island off the coast of 
Yemen about three miles from the sea port 
of Jezan. The sea- faring population there, 
are largely occupied in the pearl fisliery, 
PARSH. Hind. Pers. A Carpet. See 
P arash. 

PARSH, Hind. Popnlus nigra. 

PARUD. Ak. Hind. Pers, literally des- 
cent or alighting : in the customs depart- 
ment, delivery in of goods. Ell. 

PARW. Hind. Digitaria sangninalis. 

FARWA. Hind. Tamarix orientalis, the 
tamarisk. 

PASCIOLARIA FILAMEHTOSA and 
P. Trapezium. See Siphoiiostomata. 

FASL. Ar. Hind. Pers., a season, a 
crop, a harvest. 

PASLI OR HARVEST ERA. The origin 
of this era, the harvest year of north cum 
India derived from that of the Hijra, 
has been traced to the year of Akbar’s ac- 
cession to the throne, or the 2nd Rabi-us- 
Sani A. H. 963 (14 February 1556) when a 
solar year for financial and other civil tran- 
sactions was engrafted on the current lunar 
year of the Hijra and subsequently adjusted 
to the first year of Akbar's reign. In the 
Dekhan, however, the Pasli year, differs 
from the preceding, being apparently in ad- 
vance of them. The Pasli year of the Dek- 
han owes its origin to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who after bringing his wars in Maha- 
rashtra to a close in 1636, endeavoured to 
settle the country, and introduce the revenue 
system of Tudor Mul, the celebrated mi- 
nister of Akbar, and thus naturally came 
100 



FATAHAH. FATHER AND MOTHER. 

the revenue or harvest year. It dijSers from Koran or Introduction, and was revealed 
the Fasli of Bengal by seven years, from the at Mecca, and is as follows commencing with 
acceleration of the lunar year. The year is the words ‘‘Bismillah-Ir-Rabman-ui’- Rahim, 
or ought to be sidereal, but the Madras Go- “ In the name of the most merciful God, 
vernment have now fixed its commencement Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, 
to the 12th July, and applied it solely to the most merciful, the King of the day of 
revenue matters. The harvest years of nor- Judgment, Thee do we worship and of thee 
them India, however, have their origin from do we beg assistance. Direct us in tlie 
the year of Akbar’s accession to the throne, right way, in the way of those to whom 
or the 2nd Rabi-ns-sani A H. 9G3 = l4th thou hast been gracious; not of those 
February 1556: the object of Akbar, in against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
introducing the Fasli or harvest year, was those who go astray.” This Prayer is offered 
merely to equalize the name or num- with upraised hands which are afterwards 
ber of the year all over his vast empire, drawn down over the face. The hands are 
without interfering with the modes of sub- raised in order to catch the blessing that is 
division practised in different localities, bnt supposed to descend from heaven upon the 
from this sprang the four existing harvest devotee ; and the meaning of drawing the 
years. The Bengali san, the Yilayati san, palms down the face, is symbolically to 
and the Tamil Fasli year, may be always ti-ansfer the benediction to every part of 
considered identical with the Saka solar the body. It is said on many religious occa- 
year, while the Fasli of the western pro- sions. S'ale? Komuy Burton's Filgrimage 
vinces,may in like manner be classed -with the to Meccah. Vol, i. p. 285. Ferrier's Journey, 
luni-solar Samvat there current. The Hijra p. 502. 

year, began on the 26fch November 1 555, FATEH ALI SHAH, was king of Persia 
N. S. The concurrent Fasli year, 963, began up to the year 1 8 . His life illustrates Persian 
on the 1st of the lunar month Asa?!, (As wina) customs. He was an eminently handsome 
which fell on the lOfch September 1555. man. He possessed one of the largest 
The Vilayati year 963, on the 1st of the families on record, in ancient or modern 
solar month Asan, which occurred on the 8th times. Besides the four “akad” or lawful 
September 1556. But the Bengali san 963, wives, permitted to every mahomedan, he 
began on the 1st Baisakh falling within the had more than 800 “ mntea” or inferior 
same Hijra year, which was necessarily that spouses. He continually changed his 
of the 11th April 1556. The number 592 women, as he was tired of them and lacked 
must be added to convert the two first eras novelty ; but he never parted with any who 
into Christian account, if less than four of had borne him male children. He had up- 
these months have transpired, and 593 years, wards of one hundred and thirty sons; and 
if more : also 693 years for the first nine one hundred and sixty or seventy danghtei\s. 
months of the Bengali san, and 594 for the At the time of his demise, his children, grand 
rest. — Frinsep’s Antiguities hy Thomas, p, children and great grand -children amounted 
170. Fllwt, p. SQ7. to about five thousand souls 1 Thevse princes 

FASTIKL Hind. , a kind of emerald. Shahzade were, long, a heavy burthen to 
FATAH- UL-BALD AN, a historical work the country. Scarcely a village of any 
on mahomedan countries from Spain to Sind, size in Persia but had some prince resident 
by Ahmad, son of Yahyasonof Jabir, styled at it to oppress and impoverish, the people, 
AI-Biladuri. He was tutor to one of the while he devoted his time and energies 
princes of the family of the khalif A1 Muta- to all manner of mischief and profligacy, 
wakkal, and died A. D. 829-3 (A.H. 279.) Some became comparatively well off, but 
Elliot Hist of India. many fell into great poverty, there, and 

FATAHAH, Ar., also al-fatahat, also some of his descendants soon had to earn 
Fatahat the name of the opening chapter Hying as mechanics, and tradesmen 

of the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held different cities. This st^e of 

in great veneration by mahomedans who was surpassed by Augustus XI, of 

give ifc several honorable titles, such as the Foland who is said to have had 354 children 
chapter of praise, of prayer, of thanksgiving ^7 numerous concubines. He also had 
or treasure. They esteem itthe quintessence own daughters for bis mistress, 

Of the whole Koran, and often repeat it in ^ piece of depravity of which Fateh Ali 
their devotions both public and private, as Shah was never accused. 

Christians repeat the Lord's prayer. Most FATHAH. Arab. Hind. Pers. Victory. 

Turkish epitaphs end by the words Fatihah FATHER and MOTHER, 

rnhnn ichun”^ say a Fatihah for his soul. ]^a Bap, Hind. I TilH Tandri, Tel. 

The Fatahah is entitled the Preface, of the Taya-Tya pan, Tam. | 
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Among tlie people of India, and amongst 
the Chinese, an honorific appellation to 
people of rank or to a person from whom a 
kindness is received or expected. In China 
it is a title by which the representatives of 
authority are designated. Chinese Urn- 

pire, Vol. i. p. 22. 

FATHOM. Eng. 

Lan, Burm. [ Bam, Hind. 

Toise, Fr. 1 Tesa, La.t. 

This is a natural measure, from point to 
point of an outstretched hand. It was com- 
mon to Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four 
cubits ill length. The Greeks and Romans 
had also the foot (pes) the hand (palm) the 
palm (TraXaicrTTi) and the finger (digitus). 
The Romans also had the military pace, the 
Greeks, and Romans also had the cubit, 
(cubitus.) The ancient inhabitants of Asia 
had, as a unit measure, the cubit or ell, from 
the elbow to the point of the little huger. 
All of these digit (angul) palm, ell (hath) 
and span (bilish) are in use in India. 

FATIHGAHJ in L : 28*= 27'. 4 K; L. 
79® 17'. 7 E. a town in Hindoostan, 10 miles 
N. W. of Bareli. At the Tower Station it is 
628 ft. above the sea, G. T- S. 

FATIHGARH, or Farattabad in L 27“^ 
23'. 3 H. ; L, 79® 37' E. in Hindostan, a large 
town on the right side of the Ganges, 90 
miles E. of Agra. The D^k bangalow is 635 
feet above the sea. Sclil. Boh. 

EATIMAH, daughter of Mahomed and 
wife of her cousin Ali, Her tomb at Loms, 
Armenia, is held by shiah mahomedans in 
the highest reverence. The Koran is read 
there night and day, and nearly the same 
privileges are offered to the pilgrims, as at 
Mecca, that of having paradise for their 
portion. Ghatfield^s Hindoosian p, 209. See 
Tavernier. B. I. Ch. vi. and B. J. J. Oh. iii. 

EATSIZO,oaINACCESSIBEE ISLAHD, 
in lat. 83® 6. H. and long. 140® E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FATTEH MAHOMED. A mahoraedan 
of Sind, who in 1788, dethroned Rahiden, 
then Rao of Ontch, who had embraced ma- 
homedanism, Ob. 1813. Burnes' 8wd. 

^ FATTEHPUR, A town of the Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE, HIPPOLTTE, translator of 
the Mahabbarata, 7 Vols, Paris 1863 — 1867. 

FAULAD. Hind. Sl-eel. 

^ EAULKKER, ALEXANDER;— an officer 
in the Civil Service of H. M. Govern- 
ment, at Bombay, in the middle of the 19th 
century, Author of “ Commercial Diction- 
ary,’* a work of great practical utility con- 
tainiug in a small bulk a vast amount of 
useful information relating to the articles of 
commerceandthe economic produotsof India. 


FEATHERS. 

FAYEKCE UKACHTES PORZELLAN. 
Ger. Delffc. 

FAYRER J, c. s. i. a medical officer of 
the Indian Army of Bengal, author of 
several contributions to medical literature. 

FAZZEH. Arab. Silver. 

FEASTS, are often mentioned in the Old 
and Hew Testaments and the texts find many 
illustrations in India, Genesis xlv. 22 says 
‘ To all of them he gave changes of raiment,’ 
and at the close of a Feast, hindoos among 
other presents to the guests, commonly give 
new garments. A hindoo garment is merely 
apiece of cloth, requiring no work of the 
tailor. Deuteronomy, xxiii 10 says ‘ He shall 
not come within the camp,’ and hindoos, in 
a state of uncleanness, are interdicted from 
feasts &c. Mark xiv 20 says ‘ It is one of the 
twelve that dippcth with me in the disli’. In 
the east, hindoos never eat together from one 
dish, except where a strong attachment sub- 
sists between two or more persons of the 
same casfe : in such a case, one person some- 
times invites another to come and sit by him, 
and eat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable, that the same custom existed 
among the Jews, and that the sacred histo- 
rian mentions this notice of our Lord’s, * It 
is one of the twelve, that dippeth wibli mo 
in the dish,’ to mark more strongly the per- 
, fidy of the character of Jixdas. John ii 8. 
says ‘ Bear unto the governor of the feast.’ 
It is very common both with the hindoos and 
the mahomedans to appoint a person who 
is expert in conducting the ceremonies of a 
feast, to manage as governor of the feast. 
This person is rarely iho master of the 
house. The numbers invited amount occa- 
sionally to hundreds, sometimes thousands 
and a person to secure regularity is indispen- 
sable. Ward^s View of tlte lluidoos. 
FEATHERS. 


Pluhnen, 

But. 

Bedveorn, 


Plumes a lit, 

Fr. 

Plumes, 


Bettfedern, 

Ger. 

Pedern, 



Par, 

Gwa. 

Piumo, 

It. 

Bui 11, 

Malay. 

Phuiias, 

Rakaigal, 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Rokkalu, 

Tel. 


In Asia, feathers are rarely used for stuff- 
ing beds or pillows. In the south and east 
of Asia, as in Europe, feathers are largely 
used for personal ornament, and those of the 
ostrich, the Indian roller, the gx^oen king 
fisher, and the egret are most frequently 
employed. The feathers of the ostrich are 
imported from Africa and the west of 
Europe is chiefly supplied from the noi’- 
thern margin of the Great Desert of 
Arabia. Those plucked from the living 
animal or recently Idlled birds arc more 
beaatifiil and more durable than if taken, 
from the animal some time after death, or 
1Q2 



EEDERMESSER. 

tLaii casi oi'* dropped feathers. The plumage 
of the male hh'd, is very superior to that of 
the female, the fine drooping plumes on the 
hack and near the tail being of the purest 
Avhite, while those of the female are never 
free from a tinge of grey near the tip, Com- 
mercolly in Bengal says Mr. Taiflor is cele- 
brated for its feathers. They are either 
prepared singly for head-dresses, or made 
into tippets, boas, and muffs, some of them 
are exceedingly beautiful, and apparently 
not inferior in quality to those inijDorred 
into Great Britain from Africa. The 
dovrn of the yonng Adjutant Crane (Ciconia 
Argala) and of other cranes, are made 
into ladies boas and victoiines. Tlie 
Adjutant is very rarely found in Southern 
India, hut a kindred species the Ciconia 
alba, (Jerdon), is pretty common. Of 
this the under tail coverts are collected 
and sold in considerable quantity. Many 
are procured at Trichoor in Malabar. In the 
Punjab the narrow black wing feathers 
of the “ Onkar’^ are used to make the ^‘kal- 
gi,” or plumes for the “ khod,” or helmet. 
These plumes have a very elegant aiDi^ear- 
ance, they stand about 6 or 8 inches above 
the helmet. The feathers of the Houbara 
macqneenii are similarly nsed. In Madras, 
dealers in bird’s feathers cari-y on this trade 
on an extensive scale : one dealer had near- 
ly 100 sets of hunters each composed of 4 
or 5 shikarees and one cook — most of 
these people are koravah (basket makers) 
who live in and about Madras. Each 
set has its head man who is responsible 
for the others. These sets are sent out 
once a year, each receiving from 20 to 
1 00 Rupees together with a certain number 
of nets, a knife &c. — they traverse various 
countries between Bombay, Delhi, Ben- 
ares, Calcutta and all over the Deccan, 
collecting the feathers of king-fi.shers and 
return after 6 or 8 months to Mad- 
ras, each set bringing from 1000 to 6000 
feathers which are taken by the dealer at 
Rs. 14 per 100, and shipped to Burmah, 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca bringing 
ten to thirteen dollars the hundred. Feathers 
form a considerable export from India, In 
the four years 1857-8 to 1860-1, to the value 
of £27,570 were exported, about Jrd of 
which went to Britain, France and China. The 
wings of a king fisher are imported into Bur- 
mah from India through Aracan. M. E.J.M, 
JDr. Taylor in Ex, 1851. See Bird’s Feathers. 
FEOHADURAS. Poet. Locks. 
FEDERHARZ. Gee. Caoutchouc. 
FEDERK Gee. also BETT-FEDERST. 

fi'TP'D 

FEDERMESSER, Gee, Penknives. 


FELIS. 

FEGHAN, a word supposed by some io 
be the source of the term Afghan. See 
Afghanistan. 

FEEJEE ISLAI^TDS in the Pacific. See 
Fiji. 

FEET WASHING, alike amongst hindus 
and mahomedfius, is a purification strictly 
attended to before meals. With hindus, so 
soon as a guest enters, to present him with 
water to wash his feet is one of the first 
civilities. 

FEIGBN. Gfe. Figs. 

FEILI or FAILI, a name of the Bakhti- 
ari tribe •, See Bakhtiari, Faili, Kurdistan. 

FEINES MEHL. Gee. Flour. 

FEL. Pees. Elephant, hence fel khana 
elephant shed : fel pai, elephantiasis. It is 
from this word ‘‘ Fel,” with the Arabic “al” 
that the words Elephas and Elephant come. 

FELAMORZ, the son of Roostum, the 
hero of Persian romance, was defeated by 
Behram near the fort of Fessa, between Shi- 
raz and Darab, Beliram caused Felamorz 
to be hanged, and his tomb existed in the 
village, until, it is said, a European traveller 
removed it away, as a relic. 

FELIS, a genus of mammal animals, of the 
cat kind, of the Natueal Oeder Fer^e, the 
family, Felidse, and tribe Felinee. Amongst 
naturalists, the notices of them are usu- 
ally limited to the larger, wild animals of 
this genus, of which may be mentioned, 

Fdis Leo^ the lion. 

Felis Qaracal, the Caracal. 

Felis Tigris^ Lim- the tiger or royal tiger. 

Eelis Leopardus, Schkeb, the leopard or 
Cheeta of India : 

Felis Tardus^ the panther or Gorbacha of 
the Dekhan *, 

Felis Juhata the maned leopard, the hunt- 
ing leopard. 

Felis Melos, Peron. The black Cheetah. 

Felis Fardochrous, Hodgs. 

Felis Korsfieldli, Gray •, 

Felis Javanensis, Desm. 

Fells Bumatranus, Horsf. 

Felis Bengalensis, Desk. 

Felis Torgnatus, Feed. Cijv. 

Felis Murmensis, Hodgs. 

Felis Yiverrinus, Bennett. 

Felis Chaus, Gulden. The marsh cat. 

Felis Macrocelis of Java. 

Felis Qervaria the lynx. 

Besides these are several of the smaller 
feline animals, usually termed cats. But, 
in the catalogue of animals in the India 
House Museum it is remarked that several 
of the smaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and zoological 
writers are not agreed as to their specific 
distinctions. F, Javanensis Cuv. and Dum. 
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andF Siimafcrana, Horsfield, were classed ] huniing leopards or Cheetas of books on 
nnder F. minnta, by M. Temminck. who natural history, and so on ; but there are 
is said to have, in despair, given up the various species which do not conform to 
attempt to distinguish them. Like- any such division, nor possess suinciently 
wise F. Bengalensis, Drsm. F. torquata, marked cliaracters to stand as tlie types of 
F Cuv. and F. (Leopardus) incoiispiciius, peculiar divisions: again, there are local 
Gray, are by no means well defined. Simi- groups j thus, among the animals generally 
larly,’ amongst sportsmen in India, there is classed as Leopards, there is the South 
a continnons attempt to distinguish the American type, with large bull -dog head and 
variouskinds of the Cheetah. The word is comparatively short tail, to which the Jaguar 
Hindi or lUahrattah origin and means and Ocelots belong, and also tbo Asuitic 
spotted and amongst the spotted feline aiii- type with very long and thickly clad tail, 
rtials, sportsmen speak of the Leopard, the large body-markings, &c., to which the 
Panther, the Black Leopard, the Cheetah, Onuce or (‘ Snow Leopard’) and ^ several 
theHunting Cheetah, and the maned Cheetah, other and smaller animals appertain, 
and Cheetah is generally applied as a suffix The various feline animals which may 
toall of these. There would seem to be at least happen to fall nnder the notice of an Indian 
' fourvarieties of spotted cats, besides such rare sportsman, are however, as under — 
animals as the snow-leopard of the Himalaya FELIS LEO. Linn. The Lion. It is 
and the black panther. generally recognised that there is only one 

The two larger animals which are confus- species, with several varieties, the lion of 
ingly called Cheetah, panther, leopard, differ Senegal, the ^ lion of Barbary, and the 
so much in marking and appearance as to lion of Persia ; and sportsmen are iii- 
make them, to the unscientific eye, appear dined to distinguish varieties in the lion of 
distinct species. The lighter coloured of the Guizerat and ICattywar, and the lion of 
two, has the ground of alight tawny yellow, Gwalior and Harrianah. ^ The lion, is the 
shaded into white at the belly and inside of desert king ; as the tiger is monarch 
the legs, neck, and chest. of the jungles. It is found in Guzorat, 

Besides these, there is a small spotted cat Kattywar, along the Rumi of Outch, in 
also called cheeta” which preys on dogs pntanah, Gwalior and Harrianah. It is 
and small animals, but is quite unequal to tolerably plentiful at Gwalior and also 
cope with a bullock. The spots on its body about Goonah, and lions have been killed 
are nearly complete spots, and not rings as in 20 miles from Sagnr, wretched mangy 
the panther. looking things. In those met with, general- 

The hunting leopard (Felis jnhata, Leo- ly, the male is nearly maneless, and usually 
parda jubata) the fourth on the list, is quite inferior in size and appearance to its African 
distinct audit has a mane. Its claws are only brothers. Tigers are said to avoid the lions 
partially retractile. Many of the native princes and desert those jungles in which any roving 
keep these animals and train them for the lion may make its appearance. In ICatt}''- 
purpose of hunting antilopes. Bom fide war, the district the lions most affect, tigox’s 
cabs of the genus Felis, are very numerous are said to be unknown, though panthers are 
in species, are of all sizes, from the lion common. It has been supposed, also, that the 
and tiger downwards, and are nowhere lion avoids the tiger. And since the ‘‘ Fifty Its. 
more abundant in species than in India reward” came out in the Central provinces, 
and its environs from the snow-capped for tigers, and they have been shot off, lions 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along the have begun to appear in the northorn-Tnoat 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and Ma- parts. It is moreover unlikely that an Indian 
lacca Straits. Throughout this range of ter- lion could contend with a tiger as the lion is 
ritory they occur of all sizes, from the much inferior in size and strength. In the 
largest to the smallest ; and appertaining to Honorable Mountstnart Elphinstone’s Ac- 
various snb-divisions of the great genus count of the hingdom of Cabul^ which was 
Felis. These suh-divisions or minor groups, published inl815, it is remarked, that — “the 
however, have not been satisfactorily estab- lion, though so common in Persia, and lately 
lished : and one great authority, Professor found in such numbers in Guzei'at and in 
Temminck of Leyden, gave up in despair the Hurrianah NorthWest of Delhi, is very rare 
attempt to classify the long series of feline in Afghanistan.” As regards the latter 
animals otherwise than in order of size. It country, he adds, — “ the only place where 
needs no extraordinary acumen to recognise I have heard of lions, is in the hilly country 
the type^ of one sub-group in the lion, of about Cabul, and there they are small and 
another in the tiger, of a third in the lynxes weak, compared to the African lion. I even 
01 a fourth (most distinct of a»By) in the doubt whether they' are lions.” Lieut. 
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Irwin, wlio accompanied Mr. Elphinstone in 
his Tnission to Cabul, states, in his admi- 
rable Memoir on Affyhanistan, published by 
the Asiatic Society in 1839, that — “ the 
lion is a native of Persia, and some are 
found as far as Tashkend, in a northerly di- 
rection and an easterly. There remains no 
doubt of lions beiiio^ found in Harrianah ; bnt 
ill many of the intermediate countries these 
animals are very rare.’’ These notices are 
contemporaneous ; and one certainly conveys 
the idea of the lion being then a commoner 
animal in the great Harrianah desert 
than the other does : but so far back 
as in 1837, the late well known sportsman 
Major Brown, (‘ Grunga’ of the Bengal Sport- 
ing Magazine') remarked^ that — only twenty- 
three years elapsed from the occupation of 
the country, when the Lions, which were at 
one time numerous in the dry and sandy 
deserts of the Harrianah, became extinct 
south of the Cuggar, through the ardour of 
British sportsmen, and, it is supposed, none 
are now to be found nearer than the Sutlej. 
Having no inaccessible dens to retire to du- 
ring the hot weather, the lions, from neces- 
sity, took up their abode where water could 
be found ; and as places of this, description 
were rare, and generally near villages, their 
retreat was easily beaten up, and their en- 
tire destruction speedily eJSeeted. In the 
month of May, the lioii-shooting party had 
only to ask one question from the people of 
the country, to know where they might 
expect sporfc ?” viz : where water was still 
to be found. The largest lion seen in 
England 'was caught, when very young, in 
Harrianah, by Genl. Watson, and was pre- 
sented to King Geo. IT. In Vol.^l of the 
Sporting Review, the lion is cursorily 
mentioned as an inhabitant of the terri- 
tories south of Gwalior in 1845 : About 
IBIS there was seen in Calcutta a fine living 
lioness, more than two- thirds grown, wbicli 
had been captured as a small cub in Sindh. 
She appeared healthy and vigorous ; but 
died in the course of her passage to England. 
There were also then, in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, a young lion and lioness 
from Guzerat ; which is the stronghold of 
lions in India. From the accounts of Asiatic 
lions, there seem two varieties of them : one 
comparatively raaneless ; the other heavily 
maned, scarcely if at all less so than the 
Afidcan lion. Of the latter, again, some 
naturalists distinguish apart the lions of 
Barbary, Senegal, and South Africa. The 
lion seems to traverse great tracts of coun- 
try and there is no doubt that those of 
Persia and Mesopotamia, possibly of dis- 
tinct varieties or rearing, come to the west 
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of India, along the line of the Indus to Sindh 
into Harrianah, Bajputanah, towards Gwa- 
lior, Kattywar and Guzerat, and that this 
is the explanation of the varied opinions 
put forward by sportsmen as to the appear- 
ance of the lions of India. The ordinary 
Persian lion is well maned ; and this race 
is said to be identical with the Arabian. A 
fine Persian lion and lioness were long ex- 
hibited in the Surray E’oological Gardens, 
with a fine S. African lion and lioness in 
an adjoining den ; and Mr. Blyth says there 
was not much difference in the development 
of the mane of those two lions ; but the 
Persian was a much paler animal than the 
other.” According to Mr. Warwick, the 
pair were brought as a present to King George 
IV., from Bnssora, in the Boyne, man- 
of-war, Captain Campbell, and the King 
presented them to the Menagerie then at 
Exeter Change. The Asiatic,’^ he adds, 
“ differs from the South African lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much, 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, the whole body being of 
an uniform fawn colour. The head wants 
the width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in the African lion. The tail is 
not so delicately tapering, and the tuft at 
the end of it is much larger in proportion.” 
{Naturalist's Lihrarij, — Fetince)^ Major, Sir 
W. Cornwallis Harris, however, bad no faith 
in the existence of an Asiatic race of mane- 
less or scantily-maned lions : and he was 
as familiar with the lion of Guzerat as with 
that of South Africa. He says that in point 
of size and complexion the South African lion 
differs in no respect from that found so abun- 
dantly in Guzerat — one of the only two pro- 
vinces of India wherein the species exists — 
measuring usually between ten and eleven feet 
in extreme length (i, e. the stretched skin !), 
“ and varying in hue betwixt ash-colonr 
and tawny- dun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane; which pe- 
culiarity is attributable, in a great measure, 
to the less jungly character of the country 
that he infests, and to the more advanced 
age to which, from the comparatively small 
number of bis mortal foes, he is suffered to 
attain. In India the lion is often compelled to 
establish himself in heavy jungles, wliich 
comb out a considerable portion of the 
long loose silky hairs about his head and 
neck ; but this is seldom the case in the arid 
plains of Africa, where the covert being 
chiefly restricted to the banks of rivers, or 
to isolated springs, be rests satisfied with a 
less impervious shade, and is often disturbed 
from a clamp of rashes, barely large enough 
to conceal his portly figure.” Elsewhere, 
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Major Harris reiriarks, that— amongst the 
Cape colonists it is a fashionable belief, that 
there are two distinct species of the African 
lion, which they designate the vaal and the 
zwart, or the “ yellow” and the “ black,” 
maintaining stoutly that the one is very 
much less ferocions than the other: bnt 
colour and size depend chiefly on age ; the 
development of the physical powers, and of 
the mane also, being principally influenced 
by a like contingency. That which has been 
designated the “maneless Lion of Guzerat” 
is, he says nothing more than a young lion 
whose mane has not shot forth ; and he 
adds, give this opinion with less hesitation, 
having slain the king of beasts in every stage 
from whelphood to imbecility.” 

The so called maneless lion of Guzerat 
was brought to the notice of the London 
Zoological Society by Capt. Walter Smee of 
the Bombay Army^in 1833 ; and an excellent 
description and coloured figure of it are pub- 
lishedin the first volumeof the Society’s trans- 
‘ actions, contributed by that officer. A cor- 
respondent of the B. 8. M. (for 1841), how- 
ever, thus writes of the lions ofKattywarj— 

‘‘ Glad as I should be to agree with so accom- 
plished a sportsman as Oapt, Harris, and 
knowing at the time 1 write this, that he has 
killedmore Hons than any man on the W estern 
side of India, yet having nearly accomplish- 
ed fifty-head myself, I wish to observe 
that three years ago, in Kattywar there 
were lions with very dark skins, and 
which in fact were called by the natives 
Ealphoota, which means in these parts 
* black skins/ or ‘ black stripe.’ These 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most des- 
perately ; and I think they made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Oapt. Harris’s quondam elephant, ‘ Mowlah’ 
by name. Since this batch I have killed 
many, but none in colour or courage like 
them. Out of all the lions I have 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is the longest I have 
seen, before taking the skins off for curing, 
they are stretched to 1 1 feet frequently. 

“ These lions,” continues Capt. Smee, “ are 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Som- 
bermuttee, near Ahmedabad. Duricg the 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy w^ood- 
ed plains that skirt the Bhardar and Som- 
bermuttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the 
borders of Cutch, being driven out of the 
large adjoining tracts of high grass-jungle 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorted to, 
by the natives of setting fire to the grass 
in order to clear it and ensure a succession 
of young shoots fpr the food of the cattle 
upon the first fall of the rains. They extend 
through a range of country about forty miles 
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in length, including various villages, and 
among others those of Booroo and GoHana, 
near which my finest specimens were killed. 
They are so common in this district, that 
I killed no fewer than eleven during a resi- 
dence of about a month 5 yet scarcely any 
of the natives, except the cattle-keepers, had 
seen them previously to my coming among 
them. The cattle were frequently carried 
off or destroyed, but this they attributed to 
tigers: the tiger, however, does not exist 
in that part of the country. Those natives 
to whom they were known gave them the 
name of Ontiah Bagh, or ‘ Camel tiger,’ an 
appellation derived from their resemblance 
in colour to the camel. They appear to be 
very dcstractive to domestic cattle, and the 
remains of a considerable number of car- 
cases of bullocks were found near the place 
at which my specimens were killed : about 
ten days previously, four donkeys had been 
destroyed at the village of Cashwa. I could 
not learn that men had ever been attacked 
by them. When struck by a ball, they ex- 
I hibited great boldness, standing as if pre- 
paring to resist tbeir pursuers, and then go- 
ing off slowly and in a very sullen manner ; 
uidike the tiger, which, on such occasions, 
retreats springing and snarling. “ In 
addition to the district in which I ha^e met 
with them, these lions are also found 
on the Bunn near Bh unpore, and near Put- 
tmi in Guzerat. Some persons who saw 
them in Bombay stated that they also occur 
in Sind and in Persia- How far this latter 
statement may be correct I cannot deter- 
mine; hut I may remark that the Persian 
lion which is at present exhibited at the Sur- 
rey Zoological Garden, has none of the cha- 
racteristics of the maneless lion of Guzerat, 
and seems to me to differ hut little from 
individuals known to have been brought 
from Africa.” 

In the days of Lord Hastings’ rule, it would 
appear that lions were still coniinon in the 
great Harrianah plain. A contributor to the 
B. 8. ilL, in 1833, remarks that “ Hansi was 
then in its ‘ high and palmy state,’ and con- 
sidered the best sporting country in India. 
Lions were found in considerable numbers, 
although lately they have become exceeding- 
ly rare. ^ The first Lion-hunt I 

ever was present at was the most beautiful 
sight I have witnessed. The party assem- 
bled at Hissar, where some of the sporting 
elephants of the Marquis of Hastings’ re- 
tinue were stationed. A duffedar’s party, 
of Skinner’s Horse, accompanied us. The 
presence of sowars in Lion- hunting is very 
necessary; the plains being extensive, the 
animal is liable to be lost after the first on- 
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set, unless sowars are at hand to go out on structure is more emphatically that of 
the flanks, or to push on ahead to mark the an animal which springs upon its prey, 
jungle the lion retires into. In general, Neyertheless, the resemblance of the skulls 
when a lion is pursued, he will either en- is so great, that there is only one certain 
deavour to get away by sneaking off, or take mode of distinguishing them, yiz., that the 
to the open country, and there await the at- nasal bones pass back beyond the maxillaries 
tack: the latter, a tiger is neyer known to in the tiger-skull and fall short of the max- 

do, and I consider it to form the only pecu- illary suture in the liou-skull : besides 

liar difference of the two kinds of sport. A which the profile of the latter is generally 
lion that takes to this open fighting gives much straighten, while that of the former is 
more exciting sport by far than anything I more tom-catlike, showing a strongly mark- 
have seen in tiger-hunting, and is the most ed obtuse angle. Tbe close affinity of the 

trying for the elephants. # ^ two animals is demonstrated by the fact of 

One killed was a young but nearly full-grown tbeir haying interbred and produced hybrids 
male stood exactly 3 ft. high, and was 9 ft. when in captivity; audit is curious that a 
long; his mane was 9 inches in length.’’ The newly-born lion- cub is far from being so 
famous lion ^ King George,’ formerly in the utterly unlike a tiger cub as might have 
Tower menagerie, and procured in Harriauah been expected. “ They are at first obscure- 
when a small cub by the late Genl. Wat- ly striped or brindled, and somewhat tiger- 
son, Avas even renowned for the superb deve- like in the coat. There is generally a hlack- 
lopmenb of his mane. Mr. Eennett (in his ish stripe extending along the back, from 
Tower Menagerie) relates that in the com- which numerous other bands of the same 
mencement of year 1823, the late ‘‘General colour branch off, nearly parallel to each 
Watson, then in Harrianah, being out one other, on the sides to the tail. The head 
morning on horseback, armed with a double- and limbs are generally obscurely spotted- 
barrelled rifle, was suddenly surprised by a When young they mevr like a cat ; as they 
large lion, Avhich hounded out upon him advance, the uniform colour is gradually as- 
from the thick jungle at the distance of only sumed ; and at the age of ten or twelve 
a few yards. He instantly fired, and the months the mane begins to appear in the 
shot taking complete effect, the animal fell males ; at the age of eighteen months this 
dead almost at his feet. Ho sooner had the appendage is considerably developed, and 
lion fallen than the lioness rushed out, they begin to roar-” (Bennett’s ‘ Toiver 
which the General also shot at, and wounded MmagerieJ) Monsr. P. Cuvier, however, 
severely, so that she retired into the thicket, states that it is nearly the third year before 
Thinking that the den could not be far dis- tbe mane and the tuft on the tail appear, 
tant, he traced her to her retreat, and there andthattheyarenotfullydevelopedbeforethe 
despatched her ; and in the den were found seventh or eighth year. The eminent French 
two beautiful cubs, a male and female, appa- naturalist was, however, misinformed. The 
rently not more than three days old. These so-called Bengal lion (from Harrianah) figur- 
the General brought away : they were suck- ed by Mr. Bennet was magnificently maned, 
led by a goat and sent to England, where though little more than five years old. It has 
they arrived in September, 1823, as a pre- been noticed, too, that in lionesses the 
sent to George IV., and were lodged in the markings of the young are often more or 
Tower.” The male v/as the animal from less obscurely retained till they are full- 
which Mr. Bennet gives his figure and des- grown or nearly so. They were conspicu- 
cription of the so-called “Bengal Lion;” ously visible in tbe Sindh lioness, about 
and it was remarkable for the superb deve- two-thirds grown, which was seen in Calcutta, 
lopment of its maue, when little more Lion and tiger- cubs are, in confinement, 
than five years old, at which age the apt to suffer much at the time of developing 
wood-cut of him was executed by Hervey. their huge permanent canine- teeth ; and 
The sum of our present evidence seems perhaps many die at this age when wild, 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a Mr, Blyth in B, As, S, Trans. 
maneless (or comparatively maneless) race FELIS TIGRIS. Linn. The Royal Tiger, 
of lions exists in Giizerat : but that such a striped tiger, Eng. Bimass, Sumat. 

race inhabits Mesopotamia is considerably Bagb, Hind. Ha-riman, „ ^ 

more probable. Ho lion, even in Africa, at- Macban, Javan. Pilli, Tam. Tel, 

tains to tbe magnitude of tbe largest male Wagb, Mahr. 

tigers of India. The lion is shorter in the The Royal Tiger is found throughout India, 
vertebral column, and much deeper in the to the S. E, boundary of China, through 
chest; indicative of its capacity for running the Malay Peninsula, in Java and Sumati'a. 
in pursuit ; this the tiger never does ; and its They are numerous in the centre of the 
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Peninsula of India, and very numerous in 
Singapore. Pull grown specimens vary con- 
siderably in size, colour, and markings, but 
are considered to be of one species. They 
feed on cattle, on the Sambur or Rusa 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on the Axis 
maculata or spotted deer, but frogs, also, 
hog, porcupine, and other creatures are eaten 
by them. Th e tiger is not brave, retires before 
opposition, unless wounded. The buffaloes 
in herds charge at a tiger and beat it off. 
The wild dogs hunt it down and destroy it : 
and one was fonnd evidently killed by a 
boar’s tnsk. On one occasion, a herd boy 
being carried off, the buffaloes charged the 
tiger and made it drop the lad. Mr. Myth. 

PELIS JUBATA. The hunting Cheeta 
dr Hunting Leopard is common, though 
hot plentiful, throughout Southern India. 
They can be quite tamed, and handled with 
freedom. One let loose in the stables, play- 
ed about with the dogs, and suffered itself 
to be tied up again without difficulty. — Mr. 
Myth’s Report See Pelidse, Mammalia. 

‘ PELIS LEOPARDUS, Schreb. Temm. 


The Cheeta, Eng, ] Ha-Uiman Bintang, IIauay. 

The Leopard, ,, 1 

The word Cheeta is Hindi and signifies 
spotted and the people of India apply the 
same term to the Felix juhata or Hunting Leo- 
pard. Pelisleopardus is common all over India, 
and the Malay Peninsula, but Dr. Muller 
says it does not occur in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It is said also to occur in many 
parts of Africa. The Leopard, says Colonel 
Sykes, is taller than the panther, longer, and 
slighter bnilt, more of the ground colour is 
seen, aud the spots are more broken. A 
black variety of this is said to occur. 

PELIS PARDUS. Linn. Temm. SyJces. 

Yar. CL. The Panther. 


Konega, (var) Can. 

Kerkal, „ „ 

Gor-bacha, Dukh. 

Cheeta, Hind. 

Beebeea Bagh, Mahr. 


Machan, Malay of Jav. 
Meeong Tootool, Malay. 

of Jav. 

Kachan Batchl, „ „ 

Bawn, Pushtu. 


Mr, (sir) Walter Elliot distinguishes 
two varieties by the Oanarese names, Hone- 
ga and Kerkal, the latter being the Gor-ba- 
cha.^ Of this M. Temminck gives the fol- 
fowing character when adult, less than 
the Leopard. Tail as long as the body and 
the head, its extremity when turned hack 
reaching to the tip of the nose ; colour of 
the fur deep-yellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose- like spots of the 
same hue as the ground-colour of the fur • 
numerous spots closely approximate; 
the rose-like spots from 12 to 14 lines at the i 
utmost in diameter ; caudal vertebrae 28.— 


The number of caudal vertebrae as- 
signed to the leopard by M. Temminck is 
22. It is found throughout India, in Java, 
and Sumatra. But, though there no doubt 
are differences in size and colour a.nd mark- 
ingsandinthebreadthoftheliead and temper 
between the feline animal or animals to 
which the terms leopard and panther are 
applied sportsmen of India best acquaint- 
ed with them in their haunts and who in c.t- 
amining the skins and skulls have devoted a 
great knowledge of them, are often not able 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

PELIS PARDUS. Linn. Syn. 

Va7\ ^ Felis melas, JUes^n Peron and Le. 
Deeur. 


Black Cheeta, Eng. I Black Panther, Eng. M a iiu. 
Machan KoombangjjAV.lHa-liiinan Hoombang, Sum. 

This is supposed to be a black variety of 
the Pelis pare! us, and both varieties are said 
to have been fonnd in the same den. Yfhen 
the editor was forming the Government 
Central Museum Madras, a black one, when 
put with the others evinced intense terror, 
and they ultimately killed it. We believe 
this black cheeta to be a permanently 
distinct species. 

PELIS PARDO CHROUS, Hodgs. 

Pelis Nipalensis, Hodgs. Leopardus Ellioti, 
Leopardus pardoohrous Gray. 

Hods. 

Inhabits Nepal and Tibet. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) HORSFIELDII 
Gray. Leopardus Horsfieldii. 

Inhabits Dargeling. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) JAVANEITSIS, 
Desm. ’ 


Felis Javanensis, Horsf. 
Leopardus „ Gray. 

FeHs undata, Desm. 

„ minuta, Temm.' 


Felis diai^li, Giir?r, 

Vrt.r, a. 

Felis Wagati, maiiu. Ell. 
Kuwuk, Jav. 


Inhabits Java, and, according to Dr. S. 
Muller, Sumatra also. In Java it is fonnd in 
large forests all over Java, occupyino- the 
ow trees during the day but roaming about 
a night for food, often visiting villages and 
robs the hen roosts. It feeds chiefly on 
lowls, birds and small game. The Java- 
nese ascribe to it great sagacity and say lhat, 
in order ^ to approach the fowls unsus- 
pected, it imitates their voices. It is porfeot- 
ly untameable, its natural fierceness is 
never subdued by confinement. 


(LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUS 


Felis Siiniatrana, Horse. 
« uii'iiita, Temm. 
3} uUdaia, Desm. 


Leopardus Suiiia- 
tranus. Gray. 

Rimau Bulu, Malay- 
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FELIS CATUS. 


Inhabits Sumatra. 

FELIS (LEOPAUDUS) BEISTGALEN- 
SIS. Desm. 

Felis Bengalensis, Des 3I. [ Bengal Cat. Penn. 

Leopardns inconsi^i- I Ban-Bii’al, Beng. 

cuus, Gkat. I Khupj)ya Bag, „ 

Occupies Bengal. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) MURMENSIS, 
Hodgs. 

Felis munnensis, Hodgs. 

The Murmi Cat inhabits the central hilly 
regions of IsTepaul. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) VIYERRIKUS 
Bennett. 

Felis viverrimis, B ennett I Felis viverriceps, Hodgs. 
Leoparclus „ Geay. | Felis celidogaster, Tsiiir. 

Inhabits the open lower regions of FTepal 
and Terai. 

Snh genus In/nx.^ auciortm, 

FELIS CHAUS, Guldens. 

Felis kutas, Pearson. 

„ affinis, Gray and Hardw. 

Chaus Lybicus, Gray. 

Chaus, SHA•^v. 

Lynchus erythroltus Hodgs. 

Mota Ban Alanjur Mahr lesser ? wild Cat. Mahr. 

Inhabits Egypt, the Caspian, India in the j 
Bekhan, Bangalore and frequents bushy, I 
moist places. , 

FELIS CERYARIA. SeeFelid^. 

FELIS CRISTATA. A fossil tiger, thus 
named, was discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley 
in the Sewalik Hills. 

FELIS CATUS. The Cat. 

Si mi Bhotia, Sokpa. ATin-khyeng, Kami, 

Domestic Cat, Eng. Poni, Tam. 

Billi, Hind. Pilli, Tel. 

Maida, Pers' 

The general term cat is applied by natu- 
ralists to all the feline tribe, and in ordinary 
conversation, in India, many animals which 
naturalists exclude are designated cats : there 
are, however, a considerablevariety of animals, 
which are called cats” in all countries, 
Civet-cats, Genet-cats, Marten-cats, Pole-cats 
&c. ; the Lemur also is the Madagascar eat. ; 
the marsupial animals of Australia, are 
known as “ wild cats^’ and the Sliirmindi 
billi of the people of India means the 
bashful cat. The ‘^wild cats” of India 
are a small but savage kind of lynx (the 
Felis rufa), and therefore a true cat, 
according to Zoologists. Domesticated cats 
are found throughout Asia, as, indeed, 
throughout tjie world. They are not 
alluded to in Scripture, but they are 
mentioned in a Sanscrit writing, 2,000 years 
old and there are figures of them, on the 
monuments of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Mummey cats have been identified with 
Felis chaus or marsh-cats and with Felis 


caligulata, and F. bubastes, both still found in 
Egypt wild and domesticated. Pallas, Tem- 
minck and Blyth believe that the domestic 
cats are descendants of several wild species 
which readily intermingles. F. sylvestris is 
wild in Scotland. F. lyhica is the wild cat 
of Algiers and in S. Africa, F. Caffra is wild. 
In India are four wild species, of which F. 
chaus has a lynx like tail, F. ornata or tor- 
quata occurs at Hansi, and F. manal occurs 
in central Asia. 

Of two supposed wild types of the domes- 
tic cats of India, obtained by Mr. Theobald 
in the Punjab Salt Range, neither of which 
can he referred to the F. ornata, they 
have much more the appearance of 
domestic cats; and so they undoubtedly 
would have, were they really two abori- 
ginal types wbich are still strongly in- 
dicated by the domestic cats even of Ben- 
gal. One is the streaked or spotted type, 
the colouring and markings of which are 
not much unlike those of the European wild 
cat (F. sylvestris, Brisson) ,* only more dis- 
tinct, and the transverse streaks are more 
broken into spots, especially towards the 
hinder part of the body ; the far, however, 
is short, and the tail slender and of uniform 
apparent thickness to the end ; showing a 
series of rings and a black tip : ears slightly 
rufescent externally, but infuscated, passing 
to black at tip where there is a distinct 
small pencil tuft of black hairs ; paws deep 
sooty black underneath. Mr Blyth saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this al- 
leged wild race in a domestic Grimalkin ; 
but, in general, the domestic cats of this 
type, about Calcutta at least, are greyer, 
with the spots smaller and more numerous. 
The other type much resembles F. chaus in 
colouring but does not at all approximate to 
that animal in its proportions ,* it is mnch 
smaller than the chaus, with proportionally 
shorter limbs, smaller ears, and much loDger 
tail, which last distinctly tapers at the ex- 
tremity, consequently, it exhibits no tenden- 
cy to the lynx form and character, so con- 
spicuously manifest in the chaus. The 
body is uniformly grizzled “ cat-gray” more 
or less rusty or fulvescent, without a trace 
of spot or stripe, such as may generally be 
discerned faintly in the chaus : hut the 
hands on the limbs are much more distinct 
I than in that animal, those of the tail equally 
j so : and there are the usual marks on the 
forehead and cheeks (much confused albeit 
on the former). And a dark band across 
the chest : lower parts more or less whitish 
or tinged with fulvous, and marked with 
blackish or brown-black spots : ears dull, 
rufous behind, with a slight blackish tip and 
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no pencil-tuft of hairs : the paws more or 
less sooty underneath. Domestic cats of 
this type abound in Bengal, if not generally 
over India : but such a coloration is utterly 
nnknown among those of Europe : and the 
proper tabby markings (pale streaks on a 
black ground, peculiarily and symmetrically 
disposed, so very common in English cats,*) 
are never seen in those of India ! The tabby 
may be a modidcation (and a very remark- 
able one) of the markings of the wild F. 
sylvestris of Europe, a result of domestica- 
tion but most assuredly the chans coloured 
cats of India would seem to indicate an abo- 
riginally wild stock of that colour, no doubt 
inhabiting the country somewhere : but if a 
truly and aboriginally wild specimen were to 
turnup,itwonldmerely be regarded as a stray 
member of the domestic race, and so an end to 
all enquiry. The only guide to a probahlycor- 
rect result would be the fact, that such animal 
might inhabit a vast range of country, away 
from human haunts, without exhibiting the 
variation of colour everywhere observable in 
the domestic races ; unless in neighbour- 
hoods where it might interbreed with the 
latter which would pass for nothing : though 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless 
be attracted, just as the chaxis is ! The 
question then remains— Do two such feline 
t;p)es exist, or either of them, in an aboi*i- 
ginally wild state, in any part of India, as 
have just been described, and both of which 
are said to he found wild in the Punjab Salt 
Eange ? The difficulty of tracing the origin 
of many of our domestic animals is well 
known. 

In the Isle^ of Man, cats are tail-less, and 
have long hind legs. The domestic creole 
cat of Antiguais small, with an elongated 
head, and that of Paraguay, also, small, has * 
a lanky body. In the Malayan Archipelao-o, 
Siam, Pegu,_ Burmah, all the cats have 
^uncated tails with a joint at the end, in 
China a breed has drooping ears, the large 
Angora or Persian cat, is supposed to be 
the descendant of the Pelis manul of middle 
^feeds’ freely with Indian cats. 

^ W^hittington, so long the hero of a favour- 
ite nnrsery-tale of England, is rivalled by the 
story of the Florentine Messer Ansaldo Deo-li 
Ormanni— in a letter of Conte Lorenzo Ma- 
galotti m the Scelta di Lettere Familiari,’^ 
published by hTardini, Loud. 1802 (p. 139) 

IS two cats, “ due bellissimi gatti, un mas- 
n-na feminiua,’’ soonrelieved the king 
of an island (Canaria) on whioli he had 
wen cast by a violent tempest, from the 
he was recompensed 

Amimh audplmts. Owehy's Travels Vol. 1. 


FELUJAH. 


no 


p, 171. JnuT* As. Soc. of Beng. No. V. 1856 
page 441-3. * 

FBLIS ORjN^ATA, GrUAT, (founded on an 
exceedingly bad coloured drawing, obviously 
by a native artist, published in Hardwicke'g 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; F. servalina 
apud Jardine, (>T<*i,t. Libr, Felinge ncc F, ser- 
valina, Ogilby,) F. ad Oxam, Pallas (apud 
Gray,) P. Huttoni, BHgh (founded on a skin 
from Ihe Hazara hills), Chaus servalina 
Gray, Brit. Mns. Catal. ’ 

This wild species approximates very nearly 
to the domestic cat. The ground colour of 
the fur is a ‘‘ Cat Gray,” more or less fulves- 
cent or better described as pale greyish- 
fulvous in some specimens, with numerous 
roundish black spots, which tend to unite 
into transverse bands on the sides; on the 
head, nape and shoulders, the spots are 
smaller and less distinct, and tend to form 
longitudinal lines on the occiput and nape, 
but not upon the back : on the limbs there 
are distinct cross bands, with one or two 
broad black streaks within the ai^m, as in 
the chaus and commonly in domestic cats ; 
the paws blackish underneath : cheeks- 
stripes as usual, breast spotted, but the belly 
almost free from spots: tail tapeiung more 
or less distinctly and marked with a serie^s 
of well defined rings and a black tip : ears 
externally dull rufous, with a slight but dis- 
tinct duskyish pencil tuft at tip, not black 
tipped as in the chans, nor is the rufous 
colour nearly so bright as in that animal, 
differing little from tbo general hue of the 
body; the fur according to locality or per- 
haps season is more or less dense or full ; 
and the markings are much brighter and 
more distinct in some individuals than in 
others. 

FELIS MACEOCELIS. See Fclida?. 

Mammalia. 

FELIS MANIOULATA. See Folidee. 

Mammalia. 

PELIS MINDTA. See Felidm. Mam- 
malia. 

PELIS MOORMENSIS, Houosok. 
PELLAH, in Egypt a cultivator, a farm- 
er, but, applied to an Egj^ptian, is deemed 
derogative. 

PELLB. Ger. Skins. 

PELSPAE, a mineral entering largely, 
into the composition ofhypogeno rocks; 
granite is composed of felspar, quartz and 
mica. 

^FELDJAH.^ On the Euphrates, about 70 
miles below Hit is the modern castle of Pe- 
lujah, situated 2 9f miles W, 2® K of Bagh- 
dad. The average width in this part of the 
river decreases a little, being only about 
250 yards, with an ordinary depth of feet ; 
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and tliere is a current of less than two and ' 
a half miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms 18 islands, without 
wood. Above Felnjah, at 5| miles S. 60® 
W. from it, the derivation, called the Sak- 
lawiyah, takes place ; this stream crosses 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern course 
on the north side of Akar Kuf, and enters 
the Tigris at a point five miles below Bagh- 
dad, but, until altered by Baud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined 
the Tigris a little above the city. The dis- 
tance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer in passing, under 
Lieut. Lynch, ^ in 1838) is about 45 miles. 
See Karej. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE. See Infanti- 
cide ; Jhareja, 

FENDUK. Gaz. Hind. Pees. Hazel nut, 
properly Findak. 

FENNEL, NIGBLLA SATIVA. 

The Seed, 


Zadianuj, Ar. 

Kazianuj, „ 

Nan-nan-ya-wet, Burm. 
Sonf, Buk. 

Fennel seed, sweet, Eng. 
Fenonil, Fr. 

Wurriali, Guz, Hind. 


Mayuri, Guz. Hind. 
Adas, Jay, Malay. 
Baclian, ? Pers. 

Madhurika, Sans. 

Bewadureo, Singh. 

Perun-Siragam, Tah. 

Pedda Jills^ara, Tel. 


The Flower, 


Shnniz, 
Kolunjen, 
Kala jira, 
Adas, 


Ar. 

Bur. 

Hind. 

Malay. 


Siah-daneh, 

Musavi, 

Carin Sirigam, 
Kalla Jilakara, 


Pers. 

Bus. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


The Oil. 


Kulanji Siah-danah, Hind. 
Adas Minak, Malay, 


Carin Siragum yenne, 
Tam. 

Kalla Jilikarra nana, 
Tel. 


FERISHTA. 

The seed. 

Arab. 

Beng. 


Vendium, 

Menthiloo, 


Tam. I Maifcee, 
Tel. 


Hind. 


Methi, Buk. Guz. Hind. 

Sans. 

ShemHt, Pers. 

Aiforyas, Port, 

Vendium, Tam. 

Mentuloo, Tel. 

Flowers small 'and 


A variety is cultivated iu the S. and E. of 
Asia, and the natives regard its black aro- 
matic seeds as stomachic, carminative and as 
a condiment. Indeed they were formerly 
used as a pepper. The seeds put amongst 
linen are supposed to keep away insects. 
They yield by expression a dark coloured 
fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, which in 
Isaiah is rendered fitches, designates this 
plant; but not that in Ezekiel where the 
original word for fitches signifies spelt, 
a species of wheat. — Mason, Ainslie, Mat 
Med, p. 15 . — Madras Uxh. Ju. Rep, 

FENNY, a river near Kairah in Noakally 
district. 

FENOUIL, Fe. Fennel seed. 

FENUGREEK. Trigonella pcenum Gece- 
CUM. 


Helbeth, 

Methe-shak, 

Buro-Methi, „ 

Menta-Soppu, Can. 

Mentia, „ 

Oolowa, Cyng. 

Fenugrek, Fr. 

Cultivated in India, 
white, seeds deemed tonic and carminative, 
used as a condiment and in curries. An oil is 
extracted from them. Voigt 20^, 

FER. Fb. Iron. 

FER-BLANO. Fe. Tin. White iron 
tinned iron. 

FERGHANA. The native province of 
Baber ; one of the most celebrated of east- 
ern monarchs, and the founder of the im- 
perial family of Delhi. Malcolm's History 
of Persia. Vol. I. p. 141. See Farghana. 

FERDINAND PINTO. See Pinto. 

FEREDUN, a hero in Iranian legend, 
identical with Thraetaona, the Trita of the 
Veda. He is fabled to have killed the tyrant 
Zohak, on the Demavend mountain of the 
Alborz, South of the Caspian, as Trita 
slew the demon Vritra, Bunsen 348. See 
Persian Kings. 

FERHAD, so conspicuous in Persian ro- 
mance, contemporary with Kbusrn Parvez ; 
or Ohosroes (at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury,) and that monarch’s rival in the affec- 
tions of fair Shirin, was a native of Kurdistan. 
He may be almost always recognised by the 
Tishah or pick-axe, with which, for the sake 
of his mistress, he fractured or excavated 
enormous rocks, and according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutan 
into those extraordinary sculptures for which 
it is still remarkable. With bis “ tishah,” 
says the poet Nizami, ‘‘he rendered the 
hardest stone, as it were, soft like wax.” 
Ouseley's. Travels. Yol.I. p. 234. 

FERINGI. Hind. Pers. A term em- 
ployed by mahomedans of India to designate 
Europeans. It is used derogatorily, but 
ought not to be so, being derived from Fer- 
ing, Europe ; as Danai-i-Fering o Dowlat-i- 
Hmd, — The wisdom of Europe and pomp of 
India. See Farang. 

FERINGI DATURA. Due. also Pila- 
Datuba. Argemone niexicana. 

FERISH. Hind, also Ferash. Hind. 
also Jhao. Hind. Tamarix indica. 

FERISHTA, a native of the shores of 
the Caspian who, while still a lad of nine or 
ten years old, arrived with his father at the 
court of the Nizam Shahi king of Ahmed - 
nuggur. He seems to have accompanied 
Chand Sultan to Bejapore, where he lived 
under the Ad’l Shahi kings ; and wrote the 
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FBROKI. 


PEROmA ELEPHANTUM. 


TavikL-i-PerisIita, a history still extant. 
He also wrote many novels. His death is 
supposed* to have occurred in a period of 
famine while still only thirty years of age. His 
great work on the maliomedan kings of Asia 
was translated bv General Briggs of the 
Madras Army, bat the manuscript was 
burned when* the Poonah Residency was 
destroyed by Baji Rao, and had again to be 
translated by General Briggs. 

PERNS, dowerless plants, the Pilicales of i 
Bindley, and Pilices of other authors, belong- 
ing to the Acrogenae. They are not of any 
economic value, bat Enropeansin India largely 
cnltivatethera, as plants reminding them of 
home. They arenowliere common in the plains 
of India, but in the table lands tliey are met 
with and in the hills and mountains of India, 
they are abundant. Mr. Edgeworth found 
seven species in Banda (N. W. Provinces) 
two occur rarely and locally in the Punjab 
plains, and not more than three have been 
found in the west, even in the salt Range, 
which reaches 5,000, and in the Tmis-Indus 
hills up to 8,000 feet. In the Himalaya, 
again, seventy kinds of ferns, out of a thou- 
sand species of plants collected, were got in 
the moister climate of Garhwal and Knmaon, 
while of 870 species of plants collected on 
the Ohenab and Ravi only 30, and of nearly 
700 species collected in Hazara only 20, 
'were feinis. Dr. Royle enumerated 80 species. 
Dr. Vallich’s Catalogue, excluding exotics 
gives 40 genera and 430 species, 95 of which 
were of the genus Polypodium, G2 asjDidium, 
58 Aspleninm, 8T Pteris and 22 Acrosii- 
clium. Captain Beddome in 1863, issued a 
volume on the Perns of Southern India con- 
taining 84 genera. In the mountains of the 
Archipelago, they are common, the follow- 
ing occur in India. 


Foliwodiaceco. 

14* Polypodium, 

2 Hemionifcis, 

1 UTothoIJBQa., 

4 Aspidiam, 

4 Aspleniuin, 

8 Pceris, 

1 Cheilantlius, 

1 Lindssea, 

2 Adiantura, 

1 Lomaria, 

1 Splissroptcris, 

5 Davallia, ^ 

2 Aci'ostiohum, 
1 Aubropliyuia, 
1 Msaisoium, 

1 Toeaitis. 

1 Allantodia, 


1 Cheilartlms, 

1 Yittaria, 

1 Blcchimm, 
Gleiclienmcecs. 

1 Ceratopfceris, 

1 Gleichenia, 

1 Hymenophyllum, 

1 TrichomarLCS, 
Osmundacece. 

7 Lygodium, 

1 Schizoea, 

Bmeacex 

3 Danes®, 

2 Maratbia, 

1 Kaulfussia, 
Ophioglossacece, 

4 ppliioglogsmn, 

1 feelminthostaohys, 


In Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue are the genera 
(12) GrammitivS, Cryptogramma. 
PEROOULUS. SeeSorex. 

PBROKI. Hihd. of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
sulphuric acid. 


PEROKHSER,kiug of Dehli,son of Maaz^ 
zam styled Bahadui’ Shah succeeded to the 
throne in 1712 on the demise of his father. 
He tortured to death Banda, the guru of the 
Sikhs, the successor of their guru Govind. 
When the empire began to totter, he 
furnished the last instance of a Mogul 
sovereign marrying a hinclu princess, the 
daughter of rajah Ajeefc Sing, sovereign of 
Marvvar. To this very marriage the British 
owe the origin of their power. Wiientlie nup- 
tials were preparing, the emperor foil ill. A 
mission was at that time at Delhi from Surat, 
where they traded, of which Mr. Hamilton 
was the surgeon. He cured the king, and 
the marriage was completed. * In the oriental 
style, he desired the doctor to name his re- 
ward; but instead of asking any tiling for 
himself, he demanded a grant of land for a 
factory on the Hoogly for his employers. It 
was accorded, and this was the origin of the 
greatness of the British empire in the East. 
Such an act deserved at least a column ; hut 
neither tropliied urn or monument: d bust 
marks the spot wliere his remains are laid. 
TorVs Uwjasfluw, Vohl'p. 152 158. 

PERCiHZAD BUKHTYAR, the291h and 
last but one of the Sassanian kings, A . D. 63 1 , 
Under his successor Yezdigird, the kingdom 
fell to the mahoinedans A,D. 032. 

PERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Oor)\ W, 
and A. Roxl* 11. 411. 


Crat.03va vallnnga, Kox. 
Kat bel, Bjsng. Hi.vd. 
H’lnaii, Burm. 

Bilva-tifcha miira, Can. 
Kavita-vriksoa, „ 

Koit, Du Kit. 

Elephant apple tree Enti. 
Indian „ „ „ 

VYood „ 

Koib ta jhar, Hind. 

Bhiiin-l<oil, 

Kawtha, 

Koit, 

Kowta, 

Yelauga. 


Anirtifolins Biimphii, 

Bhu knpi fcbliam, S ^NSC. 


Kiipiblha, „ 

Ma-kfhb, vStAM. 

Dowul, SiNort. 

Yela iiiarani, Taai. 

Villa ,, ,, 

Vilarn, ,, „ 

Pitta vnla, „ „ 

YGllan;:;a, ,, 

Velaga chci.tii TkIj. 


Kapittlianm, ,, 
Parupn vola;»a, „ 

N'ela „ ,, 


)) 

Maitk. 

3 > 

Malkal. 

The Fq'U’IL 


Yallani pnllam, TAi\riD. | ICocb, Hint). 

Kavit, Dutv. [ Wood npplo, Kng. 

Telagapnndoo, Ted. | Kapitta, Sans. 

ltd Gum, 


Kath bol ka gond, Hind. | Vallam Pisin, Tasc 

The large and tall wood apple tree, one of 
the aurantiaceas or orange tribe, is well 
known South of the Nerbudda. it is Avidely 
diffused in India, being met with in the 
Northern Circars, generally through the 
Madras Presidency, in Coimbatore, is very 
common in the inland jungles of the Bombay 
Presidency, whore it grows well every 
where ; and, in Giizerat, it attains a good 
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FEEOZ SHAH. 

size. In the Halla Mallai hills the wood 
apple tree attains a large size, and the 'wood 
is rather heavy, light coloured, hard and 
durable. In Coimbatore the tree attains a 
large size, and its wood is white, hard and 
pi’onoLi need durable. A specimen which was 
tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizagapafcam, it 
yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and is 
there much used in house building, but said 
not to be very durable. In Guzerat, it is 
used in building and could possibly be creo- 
sotecl so as to wirhstand exposure. Its 
spheroidal fruifc, when ripe contains a dark 
brown, agreeable sub-acid pulp. When an 
incision is made in the trunk, a transparent 
oily fluid exudes which is used by painters 
for mixing their colours. Both leaves and 
flowers have a strong odour of anise, and 
the young leaves are given in the bowel 
complaints of children as a stomachic stimu- 
lant, It yields a large quantity of a clear 
white gum (Koit ka gond, Hind), much re- 
sembling gum Arabic in its sensible proper- 
ties. It is very abundant, and forms the 
well known East India Gum Arabic 
and, from its ready solubility without residue 
it gives the best mucilage for making black 
ink. The rather acid pulp contained within 
the hard shell of the Yullam pullum is eaten 
with sugax*, but is not much prized. The 
tree is more prized for its valuable gum. — 
Ainsliejp. 234. Roch Mr. Bolide^ II. E. /. E. 
Bi\ Oibson^s Report^ Dr, O^Shmghnessy^ Dr, 
Wiglit^s Report, DnrjUsh Oifclopcedia. 

EERONIA PELLTJCTDA. Roth, Syn, 
of jiEgle marmelos.— IF. and A, 

EEROZ. Pbrs. Victory, hence Eeroza- 
bad, Eerozpur, Eeroz-shahr, as names of 
towns. Eeroz, and Eeroz-shah, names of 
persons and kings. 

EEROZ KOHI, a no made tribe of Eimak, 
or Aimak, so called after the town of Eeroz 
Koh, 63 miles from Teheran. Timur, ex- 
asperated by the depredations which they 
had committed, removed the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. See Aimak, Kabul jp. 440. 

EEROZ SHAH, in the neighbourhood 
of Eerozepur, in the Punjab. A battle was 
fought here on the 21st and 22nd December 
1845 between the British and the Sikh. 

EEROZPOOR. See Kunawer. Sat-dhara. 
EEROZPUR, in Lat. 30° 57' IK Long. 
74° 38' 4,E in the Punjab, on the left hank of 
the Sutlej. The mean height of the station 
is 1,120 feet. P.C. 

EEROZ SHAH, RUKKUD DUST, king 
of Delhi in 1235. He was grand-father of 
sultan Mahmud, whom Timur conquered. 
It was this king (A. H. 752 to 790) who 
removed the lat or pillar, — according to one 
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EEERY. 

account, from near Kbizrabad, immediately 
west of the Jumna at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills, to Delhi, and erected it in the centre 
of his palace. This column, is alluded to by 
Chund, as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,’’ 
but he says it was ‘‘ placed at Kgumbode,” a 
place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles 
below Delhi, whence it must have been re- 
moved to its present singular position. The 
name of Beesildeo (Visaladeva) heads tho 
inscription on the pillar. The pillar is now 
known as one of the Delhi lat, also the golden 
lat, so called from the gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
or ball” which Eeroz shah placed on its sum- 
mit. This monolith like the kindred pillar 
at Allahabad was in the first instance exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counter- 
part text of the edicts of Asoka, but succeed- 
ing generations have taken advantage of the 
ready prepared monument to supplement a 
record of their own prowess. The other 
stone pillar at Delhi was brought from Mirat. 
Tod’a Rajasthan vol. Up, ^62, Orme, See 
Lat. 

EERQTJBH, amongst the Afghans, means 
a tribe. It is probably from the Arabic ‘ ‘ Earq,’ ’ 
separation, — -Earqah, a tribe or community. 

EERRARIA CROCE A. Salts, Rheedb. 
Syn. of Pardanthus Uhinensis. Ker, 
EERREOLA BUXIEOLIA. Roxh, iii. 790. 

Maba buxifolia, Pers, 

Eroombala, Anglo-Tam. 1 Broombala maram, Tam. 
Illmnbilli maram, Tam. ( 

This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but, in the low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark colored, remarkably hard and durable ; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for 
such uses as require the most durable heavy 
wood. Its small red fruit, containing one 
seed when ripe, is pleasant to the taste and 
is well known over India. — Ainslie, p, 224, 
Mr. Rohde’s MSS, Voigt, 346. Roxb, iii. 790. 

EERRI SULPHAS, also Eerri-vitrio- 
latum, Sal-Martis. Lat. Green copperas. 
Sulphate of Iron. 

EERRO. It. Rus. Iron. 

EERRUM. Lat. Iron. 

EERRUM VITRIOLATUM. Sulphate 
of Iron. 

EERRT. The ferries at rivers in India 
and the S. of Asia are crossed in very various 
ways, hut on the Tigris, Euphrates, the 
upper Indus and its affluents,, the practice 
of three thoasand years still continues. 

Xenophon’s ten thousand were ferried over 
on inflated skins, and three slabs in 
the British Museum show the repre- 
sentation of the king of Assyria, crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode which on the 
rivers named still continues. Canoes are of 
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FEEULA HOOSHEE. 


FEY-YUE-LIKG. 


couitQOn ns6 on the fervies ; two pieces of 
the bole of a palmyra tree, scooped ont and 
blocked with clay at the end, and fastened to- 
gether are used in the Circars : the wicker 
and leather coracle traverses most of the 
rivers in the peninsula of India, The fen*y 
men on the Kistnali river in the peninsula 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kdi- 
Katr or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-gira 
or ferrymen. See Boat. 

EBEULA ASSAECETIDA. Linn. 


and yields a gum like the opoponax of the 
Enro23ean shops, {Mrs, M^ Is e iV s letter^ 183S] 
Professor Eoyle alludes to this also as reseui- 
bling opoponax. — O' Sliaughnessy 364. 

FERULA OEIBNTALIS. 

Feshook, r, [ Ammonifera, Fee. 

It grows in Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Morocco, supposed a source of gum ammo- 
niacum. — O'Shcmcjhnessy 364, 

FERULA PERSIC A, W. 

F. Sagapenum, Fee. Vol. ii, p. 201. 


Narfchex assafoetida,FALC. 
Asafetida, Eng. 

Aaguza, Hind. 

Hing, » 


Ringiiieh, Hind. 

Inguva, Tel. 

Hingu-patri-chettn, „ 


This plant grows in all the mountainons 
countries in the ITortli, the South and the 
East of Persia, between Persia and Tibet 
and in Lar, Khorassan, Afghanistan up 
to India Dr, Cleghoru says the asafoetida 
plant occurs in Pangi, and in the localities 
given for daphne and desmodium (as yielding 
material for making paper in district jails.) 
Dr, Stewart got this plant in Khagan ( Jhe- 
1am basin) at about 6,000 feet, and Dr, Cleg- 
horn, he says, mentions specimens of it as 
being brought to him on the Upper Chenab, 
at over 8,000 feet. It is he adds also given 
by Aitcliison as growing in Lahaul (10,000 
feet,) not much further up the Chenab, but 
Dr. Stewart was told by Mr. Jaesohke 
that the Lahoul plant was a Dorema. Dr. 
Cleghorn also states that Dr. Falconer sent 
seeds of the plant from Iskardo to Miissooree 
and England where it thrives in the open 
air. Dr. Adams states that he saw the plant 
in Kashmir, and loads of it are taken to 
Sirinuggur, but Dr. Elmslie assured Dr. 
Stewart that the plant is not known there. 
This plant has been conjectured to have pro- 
duced the “ lasser” of the ancients (see As- 
trantia) which, however, is now ascribed to 
a Thapsia. The fetid gum-resin asafoetida 
has a nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting 
taste, and an excessively strong, fetid, 
alliaceous smell. It is used in medicine and 
by all classes of hindus as a condiment with 
their food. Ur, 7. U. Stewart, M, U. Ur. 
Mugh Glegliorn U. Tanjab Report, p, iii. 
See Asafetida. 

FERULA FEEULAGO. 


F. galbanifera, (Nees and Ebermanior.) 
Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, 
&c. yields copiously a secretion which dries 
into a gum resin, supposed by some to be 
galbanum, but Professor Don states that 
galbanum is yielded by quite a different 
genus, called by him Galbanum officinale. — 
Oyc, Sogg, p. 388. 

y]§5tULA HOOSHEE of Beloochistan re- 
Bembfes the asafoetida in size and appearance, 


Sugbinnj, Ar. I Sngafinn, Gii. Pers. 

Ee-sus, ofBoJiiBAY. | Kundel, Hind, 

A native of Persia, stem about two feet 
high. According to some authorities it pt-o- 
duces Sagapenum. Nees von Esenbeck 
and Lind ley consider it as one of many plants 
from which asafoetida is procured. ISapage- 
uum, is found in masses. Its odour resem- 
bles that of garlic and asafoetida, its taste is 
hot, nauseous, and rather bitter. It is some- 
times adulterated with bdellium, gunda-bi- 
rosa, and other similar gum resins or turpen- 
tines. It is collected in the same manner 
as asafoetida; sells at four rupees the lb. 
The medical uses of Sagapenum arc the 
same as those of asafoetida, but it is con-, 
sidered less energetic, and is but little em- 
ployed. — O'Sliauglmessy pp. 863-64. 

FERULA SAGAPENUM. Syn. of Ferula 

persica. 

FBSHUK. Aeab. also Ushek. Aiub. 
Gum ammoniac. 

FESTUCA QUADRIDENTATA. Ono 
of the Gramiuacem. 

FETISH. See Papuan, Semitic races, 

FEUD. Ill the I-Iimlii word “wer” 
which designates a feud, we have a striking 
coincidence in terms; weris ‘a feud,’ weroe, 

‘ a foe.’ The Saxon term for the composi- 
tion of a feud, wergeldt, is familiar to every 
man. In some of the R«jput states the 
initial vowel is hard, and pronounced ‘‘her.” 
Ill Rajasthan her is more common than wer, 
but throughout the south-west “wer” only is 
used. In these wo have the origin of the 
Saxon word war, the French guer or gueiTC. 
The Rajpoot ivergeldt is land or a daughter 
to wife. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i. p. 181. 

FEUERSTEIN. Ger. Flint. 

FBUERWERKE. Ger. Fireworks. 

FEUX D' ARTIFICE. Fr. Fireworks. 

FEVE DE LOUf*. Fr. Hedysarum 
alliaj i. 

FEY-YUE-LING. A gigantic mountain 
on the frontier of the central empire of China 
rising like an advanced post of the moun- 
tains of Thibet. It rises almost perpen- 
dicularly, and presents to the eyes of the 
traveller many peaks. During the whole 
year it is covered with snow, and surround- 
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FIBROUS PLIISTTS. 

ed by clouds that reach to its very foot. 
The road is frightful, and passes over rocks 
and chasms ; it is one of the most difficult 
in all China, and no place of rest can be 
found on it. Eiic. Chinese Empire. VoL 
i. pp. ii — 16 . 

FIBROUS PLANTS, In India and Eastern 
and Southern Asia, the number and variety 
of these are great, and amongst the most de- 
serving of attention may be enumerated, the 
following : 

Abelmosolius esculentus, Vcndeo fibre. 

Abelmosohus ficulnens, 

Abroma aiigusta. 


riBEOUS PLAITTS. 


Abutilon mclieum,..,* . 
Abiitilou polyandriim,. 
Abutilon tomentosnm. 


TooUdc. 


Acacia leucopbloea, . . 


Z' Oody nar— This tree is coiiiTaoTi 
1 near Cape Cornoriii. The fi- 
J bres from the bark are used 
*“ { by the fishenneu m making 
I nets. A coarse kind of cord- 
V age is also made fiom it. 

Acacia Arabica, Karoovalum nar* 

.ffischynomene cannabina.... 

Agave Americana, Pita or great Aloe fibre. 

Agave cantala, 

Agave diacantha, 

Agave vivipara, Kathalay. 

Agava yuccsBfoha 

Ailantus Malabaricus, ( Poroomarum.— inner bark not 

* I much used. 

Alotris nervosa, 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris Kuttally nar. 

Aloe perfoliata, Aloe fibre. 

Ananassa sativa Pme Apple fibre. 

Andropogon involucrum,. .. 

Andropogon schoenanthus..., Camachy. 

Andropogon muncatus 

Arenga sacoharifera, Arengee. 

Antiaris saooidora, 

Areca vestiaria, 

Artocarpus, several species,. 

Arundo dohax, 

Bauhmia racemosa, Maljhun. 

Bauhinia diphylia, 

Bauhinia Vahlii, Yepy tree bark. 


Vellay Aatee nar. 


Palmyra fibre. 


Bauhinea tomentosa, 

BauMnea scandens, 

Boehmeria; several species. 

Bombax Malaba.ricum 

Borassus flabelliformis, 

Bromelia, several species... 

Broussonetia papyrifera, 

Butea frondosa, 

Butoa superba, ••• . 

Callicarpa cana, 

Callicarpa lanafca Bark. 

. . x JNot much used. 

Calotropis gigantea, &c Ak, Mudar, or Yercum. 

Calotropis Hamiltonii 

Calotropis procera 

Cannabis sativa Hemp. 

Carox Indica, 

Careya arborea , 

Caryota 

ChamseropS or Hemp palm,, 

Chamserops hunulis 

Chamoerops Batchiana' ........ 

Cordia obliqua ^Po^^ooveroosen nar.— Mode- 

Cocos nucifera, Cocoa. ° 

Corchoms olitorious Jute. 

Corchorus capsulans, 

Corchorus fuscus 

Corypha, several species, 

Crotalaria Burhia 

I'XJndor the name of Cauamboo 
or Wuckoo, it is cultiva- 
ted extensively in the 
Southern Travancore dis- 
tricts. Pishing nets are made 
from them; the best kinds 
'are ^own iu the Northern 
district, Sunn (wuckoo 
^ nar.) 

Crotalaria tenuifolia, 

Cyperus textilis, Mat-grass, or Coaray. 

< Ypsrus tegetum, 

Baphne bholua, 


Crotalaria juncea. . 


Daphne cannabinus, 

Daphne Gardner!, 

Decaschistia crotonifolia,.. .. 
Desmodium argenteum, 
Desmodium tilissfolium, . . . 

Docmia extensa, 

■Griochloena Candolhi, . 
Bnodendron auiractuosum, . 
Eriophonim eaunabinum, ... 

Eriophorum comosum, 

Erj-thrina Inchca, 

Ficus religiosa 

Ficus racemosa, 

Ficus Roxburghii 

Ficus vonosa, 


Ootrum ka bel. 


Arasa nar, 
Atti nar. 


Ficus Indica, 

FiCus oppositifoha,.. 
F..CUS Mysorensis, .. 


Fourcroya gigantea, 

Girardima Leschonaultiana, 

Gossypium Indicum, 

Gossypium acuminatum, . . . 

Gossypium herbacsiim, 

Grevria asiatica, 

Grewia tihcefolia,— 

Grewia rotundifolia, 

Grewia didyma, 

Grewia oppositifolia, 

Guazuma tomentosa, 

Guazuma ulmifolia 

Hibiscus cannabinus, 

Hibiscus fragrans 

Hibiscus sabdariffa.. 

Hibiscus stnatns, 

Hibiscus vesicanus 

Hibiscus rosa chinensis, 

Hibiscus vitiiolia, 

Hibiscus lampas, 

Hibiscus macrophyllus, 

Hibiscus mamhot,. , . , , 


f Aulamarum nar ; Aallen nar.-— 
l Not much used. 

. Bodda nar, 

rKul-sallum nar.— Not much 
I used. 

. Seamay Kathalay. 

. Neilgherry nettle. 

Indian Cotton.'^ 

. Brazil Cotton. }- 

. Bast. 

. Oonoo — ^Moderate strength. 


Poolychay fibre. 

Eoselle fibre. 

Wild ambara. 
Shoe plant fibre. 


Isora corylifolia,,. 


fValumbribai, Kywen nar-ThiS 
j is the most valuable fibre in 
^ j Travancore. Theplantgrows 
' J abiind antly^at the base of the 
» hills. The natives produce 
V fibre from the stem. 


Flax. 


Eeiiiy nar. 
Plantain fibre. 


Fragrant Screw Pine. 


Juncus,. 

Lodoicoa Seychollarum 

Lmum usitatissimum, 

Maranta dichoto:^* • 

Marsdenia Boylei 

Marsdema tenacissima, .... 

Mimosa Intsia 

Musa paradisiaca,... 

Musa sapientum, . . . - 

Musa textilis, 

Myssiessya hypoleuca, 

Orthanthera vimiuea, 

Pand^us, •; 

Pandanus odoratissimus,.. . 

Papyrus 

Paugres, 

Pantium macrophyllum, 

Pantium tiliaccum, 

Philadelphus. sp., 

Phoenix acaulis, 

Phoenix dactylifera, 

Phoenix sylvestris, 

Kaphis Coohin-chinensis,... . 

Raphis flabelliformis, 

Raphis, sp...... 

Saccharum sara, 

Saccharum munja, 

Saccharum offiemarum, 

Sanseviera zoylanica, Moorghee, Marool. 

Salmaha Malabarioa, Elavum parooty, 

Sesbama aculeata 

Sesbania cannabina, 

Sida asiatica, 

Sida graveolens, 

Sida Indica 

Sida rhomboidea, 

Sida rhombifolia, 

Sidatilisefolia 

Sida periplocifolia, .......... 

Sida populifoUa, tTsed for Cordage &c. 

Strychnos potatorum, Kathavennar. 

Smilax ovalifolia, rKi-inkoddy nar.-Hsedfor 

' I tying bundles &o. 

Sterculia guttuta, 

Sterculia omata, 

Sterculia villosa., 


Sara. 
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fZ^Iooroothon nar.— Bari:, very 
1 strong* anJ lasts ma nt years* 

Terminalia alata, nsed for draorging timber, 

i cordage &c. Common in tbe 
C forests. 

Terminalia belcnca, Umbaratiiee nar. 

V-. '» ■■0 1. . u; 'I'l'. * . .. Eloormja, 

Tv'.lV. L* - :']!a, . . 

ulmns caninestris, 

ITrena lobaia, Bun—Ociira, 

L'rena smiUita,.. .. . ,, „ 

Urtica, several species,,... . .. 

"Crti/'*! 

V'"!., 'I !!■_:. f.. ..-..V, Coat seeragum. 

Ti'tkstrssmia sabcifoiia . 

Yucca nngnstifoliaj 

Yucca glonosa, * Pita or Adam’s Needle. 

Yucca aloifoUa., 


The natives from time immemorial have 
been accustomed to utilize all of these, but 
■want of roads, and the expense of transport' 
ing raw materials have restricted their nse 
to their respective localities. 

On the outbreak of the war with Russia 
the attention of manufacturers at home was 
directed towards the probable effect which 
the stoppage of the Russian trade would 
produce upon the supply of flax and hemp, 
the greater portion of which had been derived 


from that Empire. The question was not 
merely as to the rise in prices likely to follow 
so considerable a reduction of the quantity 
imported, but parties interested in the arti- 
cles were anxious to discover the means for 
providing an effective and ample substitute 
for the Russian material ; especially as from 
the returns published it became evident that 
the aggregate importations of the raw stuffs 
from all parts of the world were inadequate 
to the increasing consumption of the articles 
manufactured therefrom. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce took up the subject 
with all the interest it deserved. It was ob- 
seiwed whilst the importations of flax from 
all parts iu 1853 amounted to 94,169 tons, 
Russia alone contributed 63,399 tons towards 
that quantity; and out of 63,142 tons of 
hemp imported during the same year, 41.819 
tons were obtained from Russia alone. The 
total value of these importations computed 
upon the average rates of the year, amounted 
in round numbers to £3,500,000 sterlino-, 
and at the immediately enhanced rates were 
estimated at £6,000,000. Under these 
circumstances attention was forcibly directec 
towards India, with a view to ascertain hoTv 
far Its fibres might yield a substitute for the 
produce hitherto chiefly imported from 
Russia and the result of the inquiry was 
that Indian fibres have been proved to 
possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
and in point of flexibility and strength some 
of them ai^ infinitely superior to Russian 
produce. Yery much was then done, by 

Alexander 

Hunter, the Home Government, the Go- 


veruments of Madras and of India, to 
extend our knowledge of the fibrous and 
textile materials of South Eastern Asia, and 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India has taken much 
interest in the matter, but there is still much 
to be done and the subject is of so great im- 
portance that the following details are given. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company early moved in the matter, and 
they enclosed in their letter Ho. 6, of 15th 
March 1854, the following Memorandum by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle. 

Boehmeria nevia. 

The Rheea fibre forwarded by the 
Government of India, as the produce of 
Assam, in order that its properties 
and value may be correctly ascertained in 
this country, appears, he says, likely to 
prove one of the most valuable products of 
India, for in strength it exceeds the best 
hemp and in fineness it rivals the superior 
kinds of flax. Its culture is well known to 
the natives of Assam, and in the districts of 
Rungpore and of Dinagopore, being colled 
Kunkhoora.” It is known inBurmah and is 
the Pan of the Shans, the Rainee of the Ma** 
lays and of Java, and the Caloee of Samatra. 
Its eultnre succeeded in Tenasserim, and is 
practised in Siam, as in other Eastern coun- 
tries and islands. It can now be produced 
and sold with profit at as a cheap rate as Rus- 
sian hemp, and if any machine could be em- 
ployed for facilitating the separation of the 
fibre from the outer hark and the woody 
part of the stalks, it would speedily under- 
sell all other fibres, as from four to five crops 
ofitcaube obtained within the year from 
the same plants. The Rheea fibre, though 
a new import from Assam, is well known 
under another name, being identical 
with the highly valued article of com- 
merce, known by the name of China 
Grass, the Chu-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which the famed grass-clotli of China 
is manufactured. The proof of this identity 
is very complete. ^ One of the educated Chi- 
nese introduced into Upper Assam, on ac- 
count of the Tea manufactory there, recog- 
nized the Rheea as identical with tho Chu- 
ma of his Own country. The Rheea of Assam 
had been ascertained by botanists to be tho 
I same plant as the Urtica tcnacissima of Dr. 
Roxburgh, who, half a century ago, was in- 
formed by a friend at Canton, that the plant 
Wiiich he had obtained from Bencoolen, as 
the Caloee of Sumatra, and to which he gave 
the^ above botanical, name, wa-s that from 
which the Chinese grass-cloth was made. 
Lately Dr. MacGowan settled at Hingpo, 
sent specimens of tho Chu-ma to Calcutta, 
These, Dr, Falconer found to be the same 
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plant as the Boehmeria nivea of botanists, 
described nnder the names of Urtica tenacis- 
sima by Dr. Boxbnrgh. Sir W. Hooker had 
also identified these two plants as being 
identical, and has described the former as 
yielding what is called China Grass. Further, 
manufacturers in England have found 
the two fibres to be the same for all practi- 
cal purposes. In Assam, Tlnngpore and 
Dinagepore this plant seems to be very gene- 
rally cultivated, though only in small quanti- 
ties, by the doom’’ or fishermen race, near 
their huts. Manure is useful, and moisture 
essential quick growth, as well as shade and 
some protection from storms, in order to 
allow it to grow to the height of eight feet, 
from which a six foot fibre may be separated- 
Hence it is most common and succeeds best 
in the districts along the foot of the hills. It 
is grown from the separated roots and may 
be cut down several times in the year, so that 
four or five crops may easily be obtained 
during the year, and the aggregate produce 
of an acre of ground be about twelve maunds. 
The different crops vary in strength and 
fineness, the earlier being the stronger and 
the latter finer. The officers of the above 
districts, as well as others, state that the 
culture is perfectly understood, and that it 
is susceptible of easy and rapid extension, if 
the cultivators had any other inducement 
than their own requirements to grow it. The 
expense seems to be about 5 rupees amaund. 
For Major Hannay, referring to the fact of 
^20 a ton having been offered for any quan- 
tity in Calcutta, observes that as it costs 
at least 5 rupees per maund, yon will see 
that it can scarce be sent to Calcutta at the 
price offered.” But he also says, that “ if 
any cheaper method of separation from the 
stalk could be discovered, it would 
undersell all other fibres.” Various at- 
tempts have been made to make this 
fibre more generally known and to bring 
it into demand as an article of commerce. 
Thus, Dr. Eoxhurgh having obtained four 
plants from Bencoolen in the year 1803, 
wrote that some thousand plants have been 
reared from these four, so readily does it 
grow and multiply and also, that it was 
one of the strongest fibres he had met with. 
In the year 1811, Dr. Buchanan sent three 
bales of the fibres from the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta to the Court. These were given 
to Messrs. Sharp, of Mark Lane, who re- 
ported that a thread spun of this fibre bore 
252 lbs., whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Russian hemp of the same size, in 
His Majesty’s Dock Yard, was only 84 lbs. 
The Society of Arts, in the year 1814, award- 
ed a medal to Captain J. Cotton, of the Bast 
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India Company’s Service, for the introduc- 
tion of this fibre. It had frequently been sent 
by Colonel Jenkins and the officers employed 
in Assam to the Agri- Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, in whose transactions several ac- 
counts of ithave been published. Mr. Plenley, 
late of Calcutta, informed Dr. Boyle that he 
readily collected two tons of it in the district 
of Rungpore, but that on sending it to this 
country, it sold at a loss, being unknown. 
Samples were sent by Major Hannay, Capt. 
Reynolds, Baboos Denanath and Lokenath 
to the Exhibition of 1851, when honorable 
mention was made of their efforts. Prize- 
medals were awarded to Messrs. Marshall 
and Messrs. Hives and Atkinson of Leeds, 
and to Messrs. Vf right and Co. of London, 
for their several preparations of China Grass ; 
also to M. Weber of Java, for some beautiful 
fibre sent by the Singapore Committee as 
the produce of a plant which he calls Boeh- 
meria candicans, bub which is probably only 
another name for the Ramee of the Malayas, 
which is cultivated there by the Dutch and 
its fibre introduced into Holland. Four 
gold medals have been awarded to Messrs. 
Meerbui'g of Leyden for specimens of sail 
cloth, ropes, cables, &o. : also for some finer 
kinds of cloth and table cloths : it is used by 
the natives of the countries which have been 
mentioned for making nets and fishing lines : 
also stout cloth and some of finer fabric. 
Major Hannay, who has long paid atten- 
tion to this fibre and to whom much praise 
is due, was induced to send several sam- 
ples of the Rbeea fibre (the Dom Rheea of 
the Assamese,) with some grown by Capt. 
Dalton, in consequence of applications from 
this country by merchants who, however, 
offered a sum (of £20 a ton in Calcutta) 
which would not pay the expenses, and 
which moreover did not appear to be equi- 
valent to the value of an article acknowledg- 
ed to he identical with China Grass, which 
sells for £60 £70 and £80 a ton in Britain. 

Since the arrival of specimens, Dr. Royle 
endeavoured to make the fibre known and its 
value appreciated. He sent specimens of both 
the Rheea and the Wild Rheea to the Society 
of Arts and published an account in their 
Journal of the 9th December. He sent spe- 
cimens and wrote to Messrs.Marshall of Leeds 
and to the Commercial Association of Man- 
chester, had frequently seen Mr. Sangster, 
as well as brokers and others, on the subject, 
and likewise sent specimens to Belfast and 
to Paris.Mr. Marshall acknowledged that the 
Rheea fibre is identical with China- grass and 
should class it with the middle or coarse 
quality, and that it is worth from £48 to £50 a 
ton in England ; also, that it appears to be 
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eloan and regular in colonr and free froin 
dead fibres wiiicli are often a great detii- 
ment; that it ‘‘is a nseful quality of fibre, 
of wbicb we could take a reg’nlar supplyj 
and that “it would be of considerable ad- 
vantage to obtain a supply from Assam’’ as 
a nearer market than China; and “if it 
could be supplied at lower rates than he 
mentioned, that would of course much en- 
coui’age the consumption of it in this coun- 
try.” Of the Eheea fibre sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Mr. Marshall says, “It is 
the same as the above, but coarser in qua- 
lity.” Messrs. Wright and Co., had already 
come to the same conclusion, that for all 
practical purposes, the Eheea of Assam is 
the same as the China Grass* Mr. Dickson, 
of Deptford, to whom he bad given speci- 
mens, says, “ It is a splendid fibre, and when 
dressed as flax, of higher value than the 
sums mentioned by Mr. Marshall.” 

Though, Dr. J. Eorbes Eoyle had no 
doubt, that when the peculiarities of 
the Eheea fibre or China Grass are 
more generally known, its excellent 
qualities will be fully appreciated, and that 
it will come into more general use as a 
rival to the finer kinds of flax, yet, at that 
time, there were but few spinners who 
thoroughly understood its management or 
have machinery to do it jnstice. It may not 
therefore realize its full valne in the markets 
of Europe. As it was desirable, therefore, 
to have its strength tested as a substitute for 
hemp, Mr. W. Cotton was good enough 
to have the bale of Eheea fibre, and also that 
of the Wild Eheea, tarred by the wa-rm re- 
gister and t^^isted into five inch rope, and care- 
fully tried with respect to the strength of each. 
The experiments were most satisfactory, 
neither rope breaking until the Eheea 
fibre bore above 9 tons weight, and the Wild 
Eheea nearly as much. The results of the 
experiments are stated in the accompanying 
Memorandum. Mr. W. Sangster had some 
of the Eheea fibre, which he had received 
from Assam, also twisted into small rope. 
It was pronounced by Messrs, Hunter by 
whom it was made 50 per cent, better than 
similar rope made with Eussian hemp. A 
small portion was also made into fishing- 
line, which was described as being wonder- 
fully strong. 

Box Ehea.. — Though it is to be hoped 
that the Eheea or Dom Eheea fibres 
will prove too valuable to be only em- 
ployed for rope making, the Wild Eheea 
or Bon Eheea, on the contrary, is well 
calculated for this purpose. Ho in- 
formation was ^ven respecting the plant 
yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the net- 
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tie tribe, and from being called Bon or Jun- 
gle Ebeea, it has been inferred that it may 
be the Eheea in a wild state. But though 
there was no proof of this, it is satisfactory 
to find that Major Hamiay of Assam des- 
cribes it as “ nncultivated, but very com- 
mon in all parts of the province;” 
and again, “ common in most of our 
forests.” By proper management any 
quantity of young shoots can be obtained, 
and as the divided roots afibrd numerous 
shoots, and the plant can be propagated by 
slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for 
its fibre might be carried on with facility. 
He farther says that he had paid 5 rupees a 
maund for it, and that “ it is cultivated large- 
ly by the hill tribes on the North-west of 
Tunan, and by the Singpoo and Dhounnea 
of the own North-east frontier to a small 
extent only for a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 
nets. It is recognized by the Nepaulese as the 
Leepeeah of Nepal.” Captain A. ITiompson, 
of the firm of Thompson and Co., Rope 
makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that “ it is all 
that can be desired for either canvas or linos, 
and only requires to be known to bo gene- 
rally used for that purpose.” It was 
valued as being worth about £35 a ton in 
England. When made into a five-inch 
rope at Messrs. Huddart’s works, it absorb- 
ed 1-7 of tar and did not break until it bore 
nearly 9 tons weight. 

Boehmeria frotescens. Thei-e are several 
other fibres, some probably of equal value, 
to be found in abundance along tlie hills 
from Assam to near the Sutlej, as for in- 
stance, the Pooah fibre yielded by Bocmcria 
frutescens and other Ilem^ps, The strength 
of some of these fibres, in the plain 
untwisted state, has been ascertained with 
samples of the same length and wciglit. By 
this it will be seen, that the Eheea fibres 
bore very heavy weights in their untwisted 
state, and that three others are at least equal 
to Eussian hemp and the Kote Kangra hemp 
was far stronger than any thing that has 
yet been tried. It is at the same time liked 
for its colour and t6xture, and would be cer- 
tain to be employed for all the purposes for 
which the best hemp is required, if It could 
be procured. It is therefore included with 
the two Eheeas iu the present recommenda- 
tion. 

The Jubbulpore hemp was extensively 
cultivated by Mr. Williams and already 
established as an article of commerce in In- 
dia and highly esteemed by good judges in 
this country. 

The Wukka Nar might be exported from 
Travancore, and the Madar or Tcrcum fibre 
from different parts of India. 
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New fibres, must be sent into tbe market 
for three or four years, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, to attract the notice of respectable 
manufacturers and induce them to give 
these fibres a fair trial. From ten to 
twenty tons sent annually into the market, 
for three or four years, would be sufficient ; 
others say that this quantity should be sent 
twice a year. But in the case of India, such 
quantities being sent from difierent districts 
would arrive at different times and have 
the same eflbct. The Officiating Com- 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
that a,s the culture of the Rheea fibre is 
sufficiently well understood, the best way 
to encourage its extension would be to 
secure to the ryots a sure n\arket at remun- 
erating prices.'* Captain Dalton, Collector 
of Debrooghur, states ‘‘that the best method 
would be for Government to offer a premium 
of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for three or four years.” Both recommenda- 
tiona might be united in one. 

In issuing directions, as well as in making 
purchases, great care should be taken that 
the fibres were carefully and cleanly prepar- 
ed, and if intended fur rope-making and as a 
substitute for hemp, the Bon or Wild Rheea 
should be made to resemble as closely as pos- 
sible the specimens of Petersburg!! hemp, 
Mr. W. Cotton furnished samples in illus- 
tration for transmission to India. The im- 
proved appearance of the Rheea fibre sent by 
Major Hannay was owing to specimens sent 
out to him by Mr. Sangster 5 others cannot 
do better than follow Major Hannay’s exam- 
ples as there is every probability of estab- 
lishing the best specimens of the Rheea 
fibre as a substitute for China Grass, when 
much higher prices would be realized than 
as a substitute for hemp only. Rheea 
fibre grows in the districts of Rungpore, and 
of Dinagepore, where it is cultivated under 
the name of Kunhlioora, and where it 
might very easily be collected and its 
culture extended. 

The Himalayan districts of Kemaon,Garh- 
wal and of Kote Kangra, abound in true 
hemp of the finest quality, cultivated both 
on account of its fibre and for the different 
preparations of Bhang. The fibre is sold 
among themselves for 2 rupees for 821bs, or 
about 5s. a cwt. Lord Auckland, when 
Govern or- General of India, calculated 
that at the native rates it might be landed in 
Calcutta for £7-16 a ton, and hemp-seed for 
£6 a ton. 

Major Corbet gave three estimates of the 
price, including all expenses, at which 
hemp could bo delivered in Calcutta from 
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Koteclwarra, Chilkea, ' and Sunnea, the 
average of which is £15-2 a ton. Captain 
Kirke, giving 5 rupees a maund for tbe 
hemp at Deyra Dhoon, calculated that it 
could be delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. 

In making advances for cultivating hemp, 
it is absolutely necessary to call the attention 
of the natives, not only to the culture, but 
to the preparation of the fibre. The cul- 
ture seems to be very well understood in 
many parts of the Hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin 
the plants to within three or five inches, and 
cut the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which 
flowers, but has no seed,” a month or six 
weeks before the female plant, “ goolanga or 
ghoolbhanga” which has seed, the latter 
being cut about the end of September. As 
the preparation is also understood, the cul- 
tivators should be required to do this in their 
best way, so as to procure a clean and uni- 
form article in long lengths, without raising 
or platting the ends up in any way and to 
resemble the Petersburgh hemp, as nearly 
as possible. 

The hemp sent by D. F. Macleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Kote Kangra, was highly 
approved of in England. The subject so 
warmly taken up in 1854, continues to 
interest all who are desirous of improving 
the fibres of these countries. 

Fibres tested at the Military Stores. 


lbs. 

Petersburg Clean Hemp,.,, ... 160 

Jubbulpore Hemp, ... 190 

China Grass,... ••• ... ... 250 

Rheea Fibre,... 320 

Wild Rheea,,.. ... 343 

Kote Kangra hemp, (no breakage at)400 

W uckoo-nar fibre 175 

Tercum or Ak or Mudar fibre 190 


Clean samples of all the above fibres were 
taken of equal weights and firmly tied at 
their ends, so as to be of equal lengths, at 
the India House, and their strength tried in 
the usual way by Mr, Hull, in the Military 
Stores, 16th December 1853. 

Experiments at Messrs. Huddart and Oo., 
Rope Manufactory, Lime House, 13 th Febru- 
ary 1854. Experiments on strength of rope 
made from samples of Rheea and Bon 
Rheea fibre from Assam, received from the 
East India House. 
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14 
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do 

do 
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4f 
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1 in 16 

Rheea Fibre 


44 

132 

20488 

911) 


1-9 

1 in 16 


Tile preparation of tiie fibre is tedious, 
and is wliat causes tbe difficulty of sending 
it at a cheaper rate into market. Major 
Hannay writes, “when the stalks have 
become brown, for about six inches above 
the roots, the top is seized with the left- 
hand and the leaves are stripped off by 
passing the right-hand to the ground, near 
which the stalk is cut. The outer bark has 
first to be scraped off with a blunt- edged 
knife, when the exposed fibre, still attached 
to the woody part of the stalk, is placed in 
the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 
after being exposed to the dew for several 
hours, the fibre is drawn off. This is done 
by breaking (beating) the woody stalk right 
through towards the thicker end and then 
separating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off 
slowly towards the small end, and repeating 
the process as often as necessary, though 
much of the fibre remains and may be taken 
off at a second breaking.” (Tbe fibres now 
require to be careMly washed, Senley.) 
“ The hanks of fibre are then separately 
twisted at the upper end and tied up in 
bundles. When the threads are required for 
spinning, they are prepared by drawing the 
single hanks several times with a blunt- edged 
slip of bamboo held in the right hand, when 
they are easily opened ont to the required 
fineness with the fingers and thumb nails. 
This is certainly a rude and tedious process.” 
Br. MacGowan, of Nin^o, states that “ in 
China the last cutting is made in September, 
and ffom it the finest cloth is made, the first 
being inferior, coarse and hard. On being 
cut, the leaves are carefully taken off on the 
spot ; the stocks taken to the house and soak- 
ed in water for an hour. In cold weather the 
water should be tepid. After this the plant 
IS ^oken in the middle, by which the fibrous 
poAon is loosened and raised from the stalk, 
u 0 the interstice thus made, the operator 
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thrusts the finger nails and separates the 
fibre from the centre to one extremity and 
then to the other. The stripping process is 
very easy. The next process is scrap! ug the 
hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is first 
soaked in water. The strijps of hemp are 
drawn over the blade of a small knife or 
scraper from within outwards, and being 
pressed upon by the thumb, the fibrous por- 
tion of one surface and the mucilaginous 
part of the other are thus taken ofi*. The 
hemp is then wiped dry and the whitest 
selected for fine cloth. It is afterwards 
bleached.” 

The directions for peeling the Chu-ma or 
Tcliou Ma, in China, as translated from the 
Chinese, are given as follows : “ When 

the stems are all got in, they are split 
longitudinally with knives of iron or of 
bamboo. The bark is first removed, tbou 
the lower layer (which is white and covered 
with a shrivelled pellicle which comes off by 
itself) is scraped off with a knife. The inte- 
rior fibres are then seen; they are to be re- 
moved and softened in boiling water. If the 
Tchou ma be peeled in winter, the stems 
must be previously steeped in tepid water, in 
order that they may be tbe more easily split. 
The first layer of Tchou-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common 
materials 5 the second is a little more supple 
and fine •, the third, which is the best, is 
used for making extremely fine Hght articles. 

A few months after tins Mr. Samuel 
Gregson M, P. in a letter of 1 st June 1854, to 
Sir Charles Wood, mentioned that the growth 
of flax has rapidly increased within the last 
few years in the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland. In 1849 the quantity of 
land in Ireland under this crop was 60,314 
acres ; and taking its average yield at 6 cwt. 
per acre, the produce would be 18,094 tons. 
In 1853 there were 174,42 3 acres under flax 
cultivation, yielding at the same average, 
52,327 tons. The importation of foreign 
the previous three years had 


flax for 
been. 


From 

"Russia, 

Tone. 

In 1851 40,9.34 

1852 47,426 

1853 64,393 


All other 
!parts. 
Tons. 
18,775 
22,703 
29,770 


Total in 3 years 1 52,753 71,248 


Total im» 
;portaUon» 
Tons- 
59,700 
70,120 
95,169 

224,007 


Average 50,920 


23,749 


74,669 


The importation and the Irish production 
together of flax during 1853 amounted to 
146,496 tons. ^ Its market value, (at peace 
prices averaging £30 per ton,) amounting to 
nearly £2,000^000. Of the articles passing 
120 
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v.ndeY tlie general title, ‘‘ lieinp,” including 
Sunn and Jute, from India, and that known as 
Manilla hemp, the quantities received were 
as under. 


Frfytn 

All other 

Total im* 

Russia, 

parts 

portation 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1851 33,229 

31,412 

64,671 

1852 27,198 

26,516 

53,714 

1853 41,819 

21,323 

63,142 

Total... 102,246 

79,281 

181,527 

Average 34,082 

26,427 

60,509 


Eussia supplied considerably more than 
half the entire importation, realizing in 1853 
upon 42,000 tons at peace prices averaging 
£66 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,500,000. 

In the five years, 1830 to 1834, prior to the 
reduction of the excise duty on first class 
papers from 3d to its present equalized rate 
of i|d. per lb., the average annual quantity 
made was 70,988,131 lbs.; and in the five 
years, 1849 to 1853, the average annual quan- 
tity made was 151,234,175 lbs. The produc- 
tion of the year 1853 was 177,628,009 lbs., 
being above 23,000,000 lbs* (more than 10,000 
tons) over that of the preceding year, and 
more than 36,000 tons over 1 834, such excess 
requiring for its production not less than 

13.000 tons of raw material in the former case, 
and nearly 47,000 in the latter. The whole 
weight of material employed in the manufac- 
ture of paper only may be stated at between 

110.000 and 120,000 tons per annum. 

Dr. Forbes Eoyle, has proved the exist- 
ence in various parts of the British Indian 
Empire, not only of the identical plants which 
furnish fiax and hemp, but of numerous other ! 
plants yielding fibres of great importance, 
some of them greatly superior in strength I 
and general value to either of those articles. 
Having submitted a variety of fibres to be 
tested, the weight each broke with was ascer- 
tained to be as follows. 

Fibres in equal iveigMs and equal lengths tested at 


the East India Com;^any's Military stores, 

lbs 

Petersburg bemp broke with * l60 

Jubbiilpore hemp, from Mr. Williams 190 

Wiiokoo-nar fibre, Travaucore 175 

Mudar or yercum fibre, common all over India.. 190 

China grass, Boehmeria nivea..* 250 

Bhoca fibre, the same from Assam .... 320 

Wild rheea, Boehmeria species, fromAssam 343 

Kote Kangra hemp (no breakage at). 400 


It is true that some of these Indian plants 
are grown in places remote from the sea- 
board, and from which there are still very 
bad roads, or no roads at all, for transport ; 
but several of them, and amongst them per- 
haps the most prolific of all, are of very ex- 
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tensive growth in parts contiguous to the 
coast, and therefore capable of being bene- 
ficially and cheaply prepared for exportation. 

The most conspicuous of these is the 
plantain, which contains a valuable fibre, 
and is every where cultivated in the plains 
of India for its fruit, an article of universal 
consumption by the native population. It 
is a plant which bears fruit only once, and as 
soon as that is removed, ifc is, and has been 
jfrom time immemorial, cut down and left 
to rot upon the ground. Persons who have 
paid close attention to the subject state that 
there will be no difS.culty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any required quantity of 
fibre of admitted valuable Equality, and as 
fast as the mechanical appliances necessary 
for its preparation can be sent out. 

Applicable as this fibre is to the manufac- 
ture of every species of cloth or other arti- 
cles usually made from flax or hemp, and of 
equal quality, it can be used with no less 
facility and advantage in the manufacture of 
paper ; thus supplying both the one and the 
other of the important desiderata which the 
foregoing facts and figures establish. 

When preparing for the Grreat Exhibition 
of 1859, Dr. James Taylor, who had long 
been Civil Surgeon at Dacca, furnished seve- 
ral interesting remarks on the fibres of that 
district. There are, he says, several plants in 
Bengal adapted for the manufacture of tex-* 
tile fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose 
fibres the much admired grass- cloth of China 
is made, is cultivated in Eungpore ; and 
either it, or an allied species, the rhea, is 
grown in Assam and Cachar. The pine ap- 
ple plant too, from which a beautiful fabric 
is manufactured in Manilla, is indigenous in 
Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cul- 
tivated about Dacca. The fibres of both 
plants are used by the natives for making 
fishing lines and nets ; but no attempt, had 
been made in Bengal, to weave them into 
fine cloths. The same remark, perhaps, 
applies to “ muiiga’' (Sanseviera zeylanica) 
the fibres of which are commonly used to 
make bowstrings. The Calotropis gigautea 
possesses a fine silky fibre ; and some 
varieties of the plantain tree, as the Musa 
textilis, yield fibres which, like the abaca 
hemp of Manilla, are capable of being con- 
verted into strong thread or cord, such aa 
the Dacca spinners sometimes use for the 
bows with which they tease cotton. The 
people of Eungpore make cloths of the 
fibres of pit ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if encouragement were given to them 
and other spinners and weavers in Bengal, 
they would, with the skill which they possess 
in these arts, abo succeed in converting 
121 P 
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tliese materials into fabrics. A maim- 
facture of similar nature, indeed, was for- 
merly carried on in Bengal. Mention is 
made in seyeral old works relating to India, 
of cloths haying been made of a plant called 
Herba Bengalo,’’ which appears to be now 
unknown as a material of manufacture. Lin- 
schoten, who yisited Bengal in 1 599, is one 
of the earliest travellers who notice it. After 
enumerating under the general name of gos- 
sipina, the various cotton goods manufac- 
tured in Bengal, he states — “ Etiam qusedam 
eximia ex herba instar fili preparant filum 
apud paludanum videas colore flavo. Herba 
Bengalo nominatur. Pingunt hoc filo lec- 
tum, sagula, pulvinaria, mutitia quibus 
pueros baptisandos induunt, circumtextis 
floribusjimaginibusque, ad miraculum usque 
artisut necin Europa tale quidinveneris. Suba 
inde item sericum miscent : sed ex quo pur- 
herba suunt preciosiora sunt, ipsumque seri- 
cum exsuperant. Telashujusmodi “ Sarryn” 
vocant^ multi usus in India ad bracoaset tho- 
races virorum. Abluunturut apud nos lintea- 
mina nitorem que suumvelutnuper facto reci- 
piunt. ’ ’ (Vide H avigatio ac Itinerarium J ohan. 
H.Linscotani, A.D. 1599.) Mandelso speaks of 
it as “ acertainherbhaving on the top of its stalk 
(which is about the compass ofa man’s thumb) 
a great button like a tassel; this tassel is 
spun out, and there are excellent stuffs 
made of it. The Portuguese call it Herba 
Bengalo, and make of it hangings and 
coverlets, in which they represent all sorts 
of figures.” (Vide Mandelso’s travels, 
A. D. 1639, translated by J. Davies, Book 
n., page 94.) A similar description is given 
of it by the Abbe Gruyon in his history of 
the East Indies; On tronve encore a 
Bengale une espice siuguliere des toiles 
quin’est ni fil ni coton, dont on fait des tapis 
et des convertes. On les nomme simplement 
herbes. La tige de I’herbe, dont elles sont 
faites, a un ponce d’epaisseur et au baut une 
espece de houppe qui contient nne sorte de 
bourree que les femmes du Paris filent on 
prendroit ces etoffes henre de loiser ; mais 
elles sont snjefctes a se couper dans les plis.” 
(Vide Histoire des Indes Orientales, par M. 
L’ AhU Guyon, A. D. 1744, Vol. 8, p. 19.) 
Pitch about the year 1 586, and Hamilton in 
^44, both refer to it in their accounts of 
Orissa, The latter calls it herba, a sort of 
tough grass ofwhich they make “ ginghams- 
pmascos and several other goods for expor, 
^tion,” (new account of the East Indies by 
Oaptam A, Hamfiton, A. D. 1744, Vol. I, p. 
what plant is referred to under the 
now known 

It appears to have been held in high 
estaiatioa m former times. 
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On the receipt of the Courts letters, the 
Madras Government, on the 1 9th September 
1854, reviewed the proceodiugs of the Madi-as 
Central Committee for the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. It bad remarked that, (Vide 
their report 17th April 1851) of the fibrous 
substances produced in India “ some are alto- 
gether novel and some though long known 
in India, have not been used in Eu- 
rope : of these tbc Committee particularly 
allude to be fibres of the plantain, of the 
yerkum.” 

weight 

sustained, 

lbs. 

Coir,*. ... ... 224 


PooleyNume]ee(H'25'?'5<3?is cannabinus) 290 
Marool {Sanseviem Zeylanica),^. 316 
Cotton... ... ... 34G 

Oatthalay nar {Agave Americana)., 362 
Jnnapum or Sunn... ... 407 

Yercum nar {Oaloiropis gigantea)., 552 


Fibres of the plantain quality very good. 

Fibres of the large or hill aloe good. The 
Garden aloe or Adam’s needle has fibres a 
little finer and shorter than those of the 
large aloe. Fibres of a variety of roselle 
very like English hemp. Fibres of the pine 
apple very fine, strong and silky. 

Dr. Wight says “ yercum plant yields by 
far the strongest fibre it is a most common 
plant and may yet become a valuable article 
of export if a less costly mode of obtaining 
it without injuring its quality can bo 
found.” 

The Coimbatore Local Committee allude 
to “ a very fine flax-like fibre, the produce 
of a large nettle abundant in Mysore and 
ontheNeilgherries. The Todawar race sepa- 
rate this flax by boiling the plant, and spin 
it into their coarse thread” and Dr. Wight 
records of the same substance that “ it pro- 
duces a beautifully fine and soft flax-like 
■ fibre which the Todawar use as a thread 
material. The sample of tlxis was too 
small to make a proper rope, but its exa- 
mination convinced the Committee that if 
well prepared and procurable in quantity 
it is fitted to compete with flax for the 
manufacture of even very fine textile fab- 
rics.” 

Dr. Royle gives the following tested 
strength : 

lb. 

Wuclcoo Fibre small Cord broke at 86 


Petersburgh Hemp Cord 170 

Wild Rheea Cord, same size as Eussian . . 190 

Rheea Fibre Cord, one thread larger •«. 230 

Pound line of Wild Rhcea 5 1 0 

Six-thread Cord of Petersburgh Hemp ... 505 
Six-thread Ratline of Eheea, tarred ... 525 

Six-thread do. of Wild Rheea, tarred 530 
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Nine-tliroad Eatline of Wild Rheea, tarred.., 860 
Twelve-thread Eatline of Wild Eheea, do. ... 1120 

One-inch Rope of Wild Rheea 1350 

One-and-half-inch Rope of Wild Rheea tarred.. 1900 
One-and -half-inch Rope of Wild Rheea do. ... 1900 

Two-inch Cord of Enssia Hemp 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Rheea Fibre tarred ... 2800 

Twelve -thread Rope of Plantain, made in India. 864 
Twelve-thread do. of Pine-apple, do. 924 

Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp - 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Dhunchee fibre, made in India. 1850 
Two-inchRope of Agave, usually called Aloe, do. 1900 

Dr. Hunter observes of the plantain tliat 

it yields an excellent substitute for hemp 
or linen thread. The fine grass cloth, ships’ 
cordage and ropes used in the South Sea 
whale fisheries, are made from this sub- 
stance. The outer stalks of the stem leaves 
yield the thickest and strongest fibres.” 

It is described by another writer “ as the 
most conspicuous a'mongst the Indian fibrous 
plants.” “ It contains,” he adds “ a valua- 
ble fibre and is everywhere cultivated in the 
plains of India for its fruit, a,n article of 
universal consumption by the Hative popu- 
lation. It is a plant which bears fruit, only 
once, and as soon as that is removed it is 
out down and left to rot upon the ground 
— Persons who have paid close attention 
to the subject state that there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining from this plant alone 
any required quantity of fibre of admitted 
valuable quality and as fast as the mecha- 
nical appliances necessary for its prepara- 
tion can be sent out.” 

“ Applicable as this fibre is to tbe manu- 
facture of every species of cloth or other 
article usually made from flax or bemp, 
•and of equal quality, it can be used with no 
less facility and advantage in the manufac- 
ture of paper.” 

The jauapa or sunn plant, yields fibres 
next in strength to the yerkum or jilladoo- 
nar. It is cultivated, in Eajahmuudry, as a 
second crop on wet lands with profit to the 
ryot. 

The fibres of the roselle (Hibiscus canva,- 
hinus) an excellent substitute for the tow now 
imported from Europe might be profitably 
supplied in abundance- Hemp, coir, and 
coir rope exported from Madras shewn by 
the Sea Custom Eeturns, amounted to 
Ooir and Coir 

Hemp. Rope. Total- 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1817—48 19,819 27,937 47,756 

1848—49 23 242 1,38,617 1,61,859 

1»49— 50.. 23,076 2,08,7‘'4 2,31,770 

1850— 51 10,577 4,46.852 2,57,429 

1851- 52 . 46,683 2,42,019 2,88,702 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts on 
the 12th December 1855, Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son brought to notice three basts sent by 
Lieut. Bipley from Araccan, one of which 
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he deemed of value. He also mentioned a 
wild jungle tree, the ^ Noona,’ growing 
around Calcutta, yielding a serviceable bast 
also, tbe fibres of a Hibiscus, of Burmah, of 
the XJrena lobata, and of the ‘^Pee-law.” 
A fibre called “ Bedolee-lath” sent by 
Major Hannay from Assam, was soft and 
delicate. He mentioned that small quanti- 
ties of the aloe fibre were being sold in Cal- 
cutta at Es. 10 or 12 a maund, equal to 
£26 and £32 the ton. He also mentioned the 
Danche. When properly treated it possesses 
amazing tenacity, and withstands the action 
of water, and dilute acids well. It is largely 
grown, and seemingly little oared for beyond 
being made into mats for sheltering the betel 
vine from the sun ; afterwards the dried 
fibres are used for blazing the bottoms of 
the natives’ boats when they are desirous of 
burning off the old pitch. Eope is made of 
this fibre. It is easily cultivated, requires little 
trouble after once sown, and when cut before 
flowering, is, as usual with fibrous plants, 
much stronger than afterwards. 

Dr. Alexander Hunter, Eeporter, for the 
Jury for the Madras Exhibition of 1855, thus 
reported on the subject of the cultivation and 
eleaning of fibres. 

Few subjects he says present a wider *or 
more interesting field for investigation, than 
the best modes of cultivating and cleaning 
fibrous plants. Hitherto, these branches of 
industry have not been carried on in India, 
with sufficient care or energy, to make pro- 
fitable returns to the agriculturist or the 
merchant. Some very serious faults have 
been committed in the process of cleaning 
Indian fibres, which have tended in a great 
measure to deprive them of their value for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to save 
labour, the usual practice has been to steep 
the plants till the sap and vegetable juices 
are thoroughly decomposed, as the fibre 
can then in most ii3 stances, be easily beaten 
or washed out, but this method, though 
applicable to a certain extent, in cold cli- 
mates, where decomposition takes place 
slowly, is found to be very injurious to the 
fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in warm 
climates, where fermentation often passes into 
putrefacation within three days, and the 
decomposed sap acquires acid and other pro- 
perties which not only deprive the fibres of 
their strength but discolor them in such a 
way as to render them quite unfit for manu- 
facturing purposes. Most vegetable sub- 
stances contain, besides the fibrous tissue, 
sap, cellular tissue, and a little coloring mat- 
ter ; the sap consists usually of water, gum, 
fecula and alkali with occasionally tannin. 
When plants are dead or dried up, they pass 
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into a red or brown, nsnally streaked with and takes from their strength. Beating, 
deep yellow and grey. It is often possible crushing and scrapmg fibres, improves theii* 
to detect a regular succession of colors in quality, instead of injuring tliem^ as was at 
the different parts of the same plant, and a one time supposed. In fact, the more a fresh 
few very useful lessons may be drawn from fibre gets knocked about, provided^ it be not 

isfcj that the pale yellow or greenish cut across and rendered too short in the sta- 

parts of a plant contain fresh, tender fibres— pie, the softer and more pliant does it be- 
2ndly,tbat the deep green parts of a plant con- come. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
tain Wes in full vigor, and 3rdly, that red soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
or brown parts indicate that the fibre is past water for a night and a good deal of the in- 
its prime and beginning to decay. In the jurious part of the sap will be removed, 
latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, harsh and The above remarks are applicable to the 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed cleaning of nearly all plants. ^ Some special 
to the air or steeped in water, the same sue- observations regarding particular classes 
cession of colors may be observed, while they may be given. 

are drying or passing into decomposition, The Palms — Cocoanut, Coie. — The coir 
and these form a criterion by which the fibre from the husk of the ripe cocoanut is 
value of the fibre may be detected. As soon greatly improved in quality and appearance 
as a plant is cut, the circulation in its by beating, washing, and soaking, — the old 
leaves ceases, and a new process is set a methodofsteepinginsalt water for 18 months 
going which if carefully watched, will he or 2 years, is quite unnecossnry, and 
' found to be a beautiful and wise provision produces a harsher and dirtier coir. The 
for reducing the parts to their primitive ele- tannin which this substance contains pro- 
ments ; the fecula and gum begin to ferment vents the fibre from rotting, but most of the 
passing first into sugar, then into spirit and coir of commerce is a dusty harsh produce, 
lastly into vinegar, the rapidity of the but clean, and samples are suited to a 
changes is usually in proportion to the superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
water in the sap and the temperature of and furniture brushes, 
the air; the drier the plant the moi'e Leaves OF the Palms— are employed for 

slowly does it usually decay, but if the thatching and making fans, they do laot 

sap be allowed to dry up in a cut undergo any preparation, 
plant, the above changes still go on, though Leaf Stalks of the Palms — are harsh, 
they are less perceptible, aud the plant stiff and brittle, but if beaten and washed 
undergoes another change which is an equally they become' softer and whiter; if care- 
wise provision for reducing it to its pristine fully split and drawn like wire tlirough 

elements. It becomes stiff and brittle, light perforated steel plates, a neat clean and 

and crumbly, parts falling into dust wMe durable basket work might be mado from 
the fibre and woody parts often remain to them. 

point out how the plant grew, derived its Leaves of the Screw Pine make good 
nourishment, and accomplished the ends for matting. Some neat kinds of basket workhavo 
which it was created. been made from this substance, it ha.s also 

The following, he adds, may be laid down as been tried for paper and yields it of good qua- 
broad and simple principles which have been lity, light and strong. Further cxpeiumerits 
found by experience to be applicable to the are required to separate the green parts of the 
cleaning of most fibres. pulp from the white short fibre. 

The Cutting of Plants foe Fibres. Bushes, Grasses, and Sedges — A good 
The leaves, stalks or harks of plants should deal of uncertainty exists regarding the 
be out when in full vigor and of a bright number and the names of the species em- 
green color — when old, dry or decayed, they ployed. It is uncertain whether difierences 
yield coarse and stiff fibre — no more should depend upon the treatment of tho grass and 
be cut at a time, than can be cleaned within the modes of splitting it, or on the different 
two days, and the cut plants should not he qualities of the plants employed. The 
left long exposed to the sun, as the sap dries Paulghat and Cochin mats have long been 
up, and the process of cleaning then becomes considered the finest in the South of 
more diffcnlt. The sooner the sap, pulp, India. » 

and impurities can he removed from the fibre, Liliaceous Plants — include the different 

the cleaner and stronger will it be. The varieties of aloe, agave, yncca, fourcroya 
pwess of rotting plants, or steeping till and sanseviera. They are all hardy, re- 
fermentation takes place, is objectionable in quire but little care for their cultivation 
a warn climate, and is now being abandoned are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
oven m cold climates, as it discolors the fibres yield good white fibres of considerable loDgth, 
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All iliat is necessary for cleaning them is to 
beat or crusb the pulp with a common mal- 
let, a pair of crushing cylinders, or a brake, 
then scrape away the pulp and wash the 
fibre. There ai*e large exports of aloe fibre 
from the Western coast, and the cultivation 
of these plants might easily be extended on 
this coast, as it was on a former occasion. 
(See Report in Records of Military Board 
on aloe ropes supplied to the Arsenal from 
the years 1797 till 1805.) The aloe fibre 
contains a thick, viscid milky juice which 
remains in the fibre after it has been cleaned 
and imparts a stiffness to it. This juice 
can only be removed by hard beating or 
crushing. It is probable that this juice 
gives the aloe fibre its tendency to rot when 
much exposed to moisture. 

Flax — grows on the Shevaroy Hills, 
Mysore, Cuddapah, in the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories and the Northern Circars. 

In cultivating sunn, hemp or flax, the 
seeds should be sown thickly together, 
in order that they may shoot up into 
long wand-like plants, which will yield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched than 
if sown wide and freely exposed. The most 
promising substitutes for flax appear to be 
the pine apple, yercum, palay, ootrum and 
kooringa. Several of these grow abundant- 
ly in Southern India, but experiments are 
required to test their productiveness and the 
expense of their culture. 

Plantain — ^is extensively cultivated 
throughout India, but very little attention 
has been paid to the cleaning of its fibres. 
The plants being cut down and allowed to 
go to waste. The fibre is easily cleaned, but 
some simple crushing machinery is requisite. 

Hemp, Jute and Sunn — of all Indian 
fibres appear to hold out the best prospects 
of proving remunerative. They are easily 
cultivated though not so strong as flax and 
its substitutes, they are suited for cordage, 
coarse cloth and other manufactures. The 
demand for them is steady. They could be 
cleaned economically by the machinery used 
for cleaning flax, but the machines would 
require to be made, and their uses taught 
to the Natives ; further experiments might 
also be tried on the barks of some other 
promising plants as the species of Hibiscus, 
Abutilon, Abelmoschus, Althaea, Ficus, 
Bauhinia, Grewia, and Wrightia. 

It still requires to be determined, whether 
tanning or tarring is the better mode of 
preserving cordage, and whether a substi- 
tute for tar might not be discovered in some 
of the numerous resins and gum elastics of 
Bouthern India. 
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Each district of India, has its own parti- 
cular fibres, all largely utilized by the peo- 
ple. Of the very extensive and varied fibrous 
substances in all parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency only a few are cultivated as articles of 
export, though Southern India is abund- 
antly supplied with fibrous materials for 
every description of textile manufacture, 
from the coarsest packing cloth, to the 
finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would be 
impossible to say how far the cultivation 
of fibrous plants might be carried, and what 
would be the demand for them at Madras, 
if properly prepared for the market; but 
there is no doubt, that the usual careless 
and slovenly mode of preparing these ma- 
terials, has hitherto tended greatly to inter- 
fere with their sale in the European market. 
A large and interesting class of fibrous sub- 
stances, which have hitherto attracted but 
little attention, is the barks of trees, many 
of which yield a strong and ready substitute 
for rope, and from the quantity of tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist 
moisture, and retain their strength for a long 
time. With a little care and the employ- 
ment of simple machinery, excellent ropes, 
mats and baskets might be prepared from 
some of these substances, and they would 
probably find a ready sale for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. One of the most 
common of these barks is the Bauhinia di- 
phylla, called authee nar, yepy, and apa. 
This is a strong, coarse brown bark of which 
the Natives make temporary ropes for secur- 
ing thatch, matting or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used for the 
same purposes. The Ara nar is the bark of 
the Bauhinia parvifolia, ‘of which matches 
for native guns are made. This class also 
includes the barks of the banian, Ficus in- 
dica or ala nar *, of the peepul, Ficus religiosa 
or arasa nar ; of the Ficus racemosa, atti nar ; 
of the Ficus oppositifolia, boddanar, Ficus (?) 
cullethy nar •, of the bark of the Ficus tomen- 
tosa, also the barks of several species of 
acacia, as the habool (Acacia Arabica,) or 
karoovalum nar, the white acacia, or oday 
nar, (Acacia leucophlea.,) velvaila nar, 
Wrightia tinctoria, and a number of other 
plants not yet identified. The trailing roots, 
twigs, tendrils, and drops of a number of 
plants are used for the same purposes. Under 
the head of Endogenous plants yielding fibres 
may be classed the 

Mms, Auanassa or Pine Apple, 

Aloe and Agave, Musa or Plantain, 

Yucca or Adam’s NTeedle, Pandanus or screw pine, 
Sanseviera or Marool, Kushes, 

Fourcroya or gigantic Grasses, 

Aloe, Sedges, &c. 
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Tlie Exogenous fibrous plants embrace 
those yielding cotton and silk cotton, flax 
and its substitutes, viz. : 

Oalotropis, or yeroura. Sendee, or Abelmoschus. 
Tylopbora asthmatica. Toothee, or Abutilon. 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, 

or Palay. Barks o£ Trees including 

DsemiaextensajOrOotruni varieties of 
Hemp — Cannabis sativa, Ficus, 
and its substitutes. Bauhinia, 

Jute, Corchorus olitorius Grewia, 

Sunn or Junapum, Croto- Dalbergia, 
laria juncea. Isora, 

Ambaree, or Hibiscus Butea, 

cannabinus. Yernonia, &o. 

The following fibrous plants occur in tlie 
Madras Presidency : — 

Botanical Hame. Uses. 


•Saccbarnm sara ... Moonshee’s pen-reed grass. 

Uyperus textilis ... Used in the manufacture of 

mats, 

Andropogon scbcenan- 

tkus .. Used in that eking. 

Sanseviera Zeylanica ... Bow string hemp, abundant 
along coasts. 

Yucca gloriosa .. Fibre and Oakum, clean and 
strong. 

Yucca aloefolia , . . Clean wkite and silky. 

Agave Amencana American aloe, now common 
in every part of India, 
used for cordage. 

Agave vivipara ..Long in tke staple, clean 
and strong, used for cord- 
age. 

Agave viridis .. Not strong do. 

Fourcroy a gigantea . . Wkite, strong, fit for cordage 
or paper, 

Ananassa sativa . . . Fibres of various kinds, and 

worked in kandkerohief, 
cords of different sizes 

Musa paradisiaca ... Preserved fruit and meal, 
fibre, tow, cords, ropes, 
tarred rope, canvas, work- 
ed kandkerchiefs& paper. 

Pandanns odoratissimus White, good for paper. 

•Cocos nucifera ... Cocoa mats, cord and ropes. 

Borassus flabelliformis.. Good colored fibre only fit 
for basket work or coarse 
cordage. 

Linum usitatissimum ... Flax of commerce. 

Grewia asiatica , . Coarse strong bark. 

Do. tilicefolia .. Do. 

Triurafetta angulata ... Do. 

Corckorus olitorius . . Jute, cloth, gunny bags and 

rope. 

^ Do. capsnlaris ... Do. do. 

Hibiscus cannabinus ... Gunny bags and cordage. 

Do. sabdariffa . . Strong and silky. 

Do, vesioarius .. Soft and silky, fit for weav- 

Do. rosa ckinensis. Clean and silky, fit for cord- 

Do. vitifolia Good color, strong do. 

.Do. lampas „ Fit for rope and paper. 
Al^mosckus ficulneus.. Good color and long do. 
Twi?!?’ . . esculentuB Strong and clean. 

silky and of good 
color, fit for weaving. 


Abutilon tomentosum... Silky, good color, not strong 

Do. polyandrum ... Silky, stronger than tko 
last, fit for rope 

Do. Indisum ... Clean and good, fit for rope 

The Fibrosis ^plants of TravcLncorQ are — 
Ailantus malabaricus^ Paroo-marum, Mala- 
yalum, Inner bark. Not much used. 

Agave americana. 

Acacia leucophloea, Oody nar. This tree 
is common near Cape Comorin. The fibres 
from the hark are used by the fishermen in 
making nets. A coarse kind of cordage is 
also made from it. 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

Asclepias gigantia, Ericoo nar, Common. 

Bauhinea tomentosa, Vellay Aatee nar. 

Callicarpa lanata, Thondy nar. Inner 
Bark. Not much used. 

Crotalaria juncea, Canamboo or Wuckoo. 
Cultivated extensively in the Southern dis- 
tricts. It is not exported. Fishing nets are 
made from them ; the best kinds are grown 
in the Northern districts. 

Cordia obliqna, Pothooveroosen nar. 
Moderate strength. 

Erythrina indica. Moorookoo nar. Mode- 
rate strength. 

Ficus indica, Aallen nar. Not much used. 

Ficus mysorensis, Kul-aallun nar. Not 
much used. 

Grewia rotundifolia, Oonoo. Moderate 
strength. 

Isora eorylifolia, Kywen nar. This is the 
most valuable fibre in Travancore. The 
plant grows abundantly at tlie base of the 
hills. It is from the stem of this shrub that 
the natives produce fire. 

Mimosa intsia, Bengy nar. 

Sida populifolia, used for cordage, &c. 

Strychnos potatorum, Kathaveii nar. 

Smilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddy nar. Used 
for tying bundles, &c. 

Sanseviera zeylanica, Marool nar. Excel- 
lent fibre when well prepared. 

Terminalia alata, Mooroothen nar. Bark 
very strong and lasts many years : used for 
dragging timber, cordage, &c. Common in 
the forests. 

Terminalia belerica, Umburatbee nar. 

Pandanus odoratissmus, Thalay nar. This 
plant grows abundantly in Travancore along 
the backwaters and canals, the fibres are 
extensively used, being good and strong. 

General Buies for planting and cleaning.-^ 
When, says Dr. Hunter, plants are grown to 
produce fibres, they ought to be sown thick, 
to induce them to grow tall and slender, and 
without branches, so that the straight stems 
may yield a greater length of fibre, and it 
may be laid down as a general rule that the 
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softness or clearness of a fibre, fcmis a good 
criterion of its strength and vice versa. 

As a general rule, every days steeping 
of a fibre, takes from its strength, and im- 
parts more or less color. Therefore, with 
plants having bark and woody fibres, — the 
fibre can be purest extracted, by beating 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallet in 
order to loosen and allow the removal of the 
bark from the stalk, as it is generally on the 
inner surface of the bark that the fibres suit- 
able for cordage usually occur. "When the 
bark has been brought into a pulpy state, it 
should be well washed in clean water, to 
remove as much of the sap as possible, as this 
is the part, in which the putrifactive process 
first begins. The leaves, stalks, or barks of 
plants should be cut when in full vigour and 
in their bright green colour ; when old, dried 
or decayed, they yield coarse and stiff fibre. 
Only so much should be cut at a time as can 
be cleaned within two days, and the plants 
when cut should not be exposed to the sun, 
as the sap dries up, and the process of clean- 
ing them is made more tedious. The sooner 
the sap, pulp, and impurities can be removed 
from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will 
it be. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
water, for a night, and a good deal of the 
injurious part of the sap will be removed. 
These remarks are particularly applicable 
to the coir fibre. 'With the Agave, Yucca, 
Fourcroya and Sanseviera beat or crush the 
pulp with a mallet, or crushing cylinder, or 
a brake, and scrape away the pulp and 
wash the fibres. In cleaning the fibres 
of pulpy plants, the plants should first be 
bruised or crushed, and the juice which 
exudes may be kept to be converted into a 
coarse kind of vinegar required in another 
process. For this part of the process the 
common sugar mill of India, with two per- 
pendicular rollers and a channel to convey 
the juice into some convenient vessel, an- 
swers well, and the cost does not exceed ten 
Rupees. Where this small sum cannot be 
afforded, and labour is abundant, the plant 
may be well beaten with wooden mallets, on 
planks, until all the pulp is loosened. When 
it has assumed a pulpy consistence, the 
plant should be seized at both ends and well 
twisted on itself in various directions, to 
squeeze out the sap. It should then be well 
washed in plenty of water, untwisted, and 
scraped on a board, in small handfuls at a 
time, with a blunt straight knife, on a long 
piece of hoop iron, fastened into a wooden 
handle. When all impurities are thus 
removed the fibres may be soaked for an 
hour or two in clean water and then hung 
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up in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of much importance as exposure to the 
sun at first, is apt to discolor them. By this 
simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
silky appearance and of a good colour, can 
readily be prepared. The scrapings should 
be well washed and set aside in the shade to 
dry as tow, for packing, or as a material, for 
making paper. This process is applicable 
to all fieshy or pulpy plants such as those 
known as Aloe plants, the Agave, and Yuc- 
ca, Sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
been offered in England, of Rupees 250 to 
Rupees 700, (£25 to £75) for fibres cleaned 
in this manner, while only from £10 to £18 
per ton was offered for fibres sent to Eng- 
land at the same time, but which had bee^ 
cleaned by the ordinary rotting process. — 

Fibrous Plants of Western India^ the 
Western side of India is less richly pro- 
vided with those gigantic grasses, which 
in the valleys of the Ganges and Bra- 
hmapootra form such important parts of 
household economy. Still in the forests or 
dangs and on some of the internal rivers of 
Guzerat there are snpplies sufficiently ample 
for many purposes if we but had the industry 
to turn them generally to account. That 
they can be partially woi*ked up into a shape 
at once useful, light, and elegant, may be seen 
in those tent-houses constructed of reeds 
which form the dwellings of our Indian 
gipsies, gopala and other wandering tribes. 
Some of these hnts can with ease be carried 
on a small donkey, and the material is so 
closely woven as to resist the heaviest rain. 
In Sind the manufacture is more extended 
and the grass chairs of that province as well 
as the boat mats are models for lightness and 
comfort, Musa textilis grows on the Ghats 
from CapeComorin Northward, and if hitherto 
it has not been turned to full account this 
may be ascribed partly to ignorance or apathy 
on the part of those whose mountains afford 
many other fibres ; and partly to the fact, 
that in the northern slopes of the Ghats, the 
plant does not reach a height fitted to afford 
a fibre or more than two feet in length. Its 
strength is well known to the Ghat 
people who employ it occasionally for domes- 
tic purposes in rope-making as well as use the 
stem for food. The stem is perhaps too short 
to allow of its being worked into exportable 
fibre. 

Oocoanut In Malabar and Ceylon every 
available spot within the influence of the sea 
breeze is being devoted to the growth of the 
Oocoanut. Along the Western coast of the 
Madrasprovinces the wavy downs naer the sea- 
borders which have hitherto produced only a 
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stunted and worthless crop oP grass are being 
every where levelled, broken up and 
manured so as to form the beds of future 
plantations, the value of coir depends so 
greatly on the previous manipulation. 

Linseed — often sown as an edging 
crop to wheat and other grain because it 
is not eaten by cattle in the green state. The 
reason given for its being sown in both long 
and cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
requires close sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. 

Bast, Of these our substitutes for Bast 
we need only remark that while they rank 
among the easiest grown and most extensive- 
ly distributed of all onr forest trees, they 
usually suffer more from the axe of the 
woodsman and the flames lighted by the 
cultivator of the jungle, &c., than almost 
any other class of trees. In places where they 
were once abundant, trees are now rare. In 
forests under the Western Ghats far to 
the southward, they are still to be found 
in considerable numbers, but in such 
places the population is too scattered 
and migratory to take up the manufacture 
steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided 
they get a supply for making nets to catch 
the elk or fetters for the tame elephant they 
generally seek no more. Por the latter 
purpose they frequently use the hark of 
some of the Sterculia trees. 

Croialaria . — These remarks may serve as an 
introduction tothe important subject of Sunn 
or Crotalaria fibre, because the Hibiscus 
cannabinus or Ambaree, need be but lightly 
noticed, for it is not likely to be ever largely 
exported, and its uses will continue to be 
chiefly confined to the agricultural popula- 
tion of its native places. The Sunn fibre is 
becoming an article of increased export and 
of growing importance particularly in the 
great agricultural districts to the east of the 
Godavery, in Malabar, Canara, Darwar, 
Mysore, in all the great grain countries to 
the south, and in Khandeish, the quantity 
grown has more than doubled during the 
last ten years. Brahmans and the high- 
er classes of cultivators consider it beneath 
them to cultivate sunn, indeed there is a 
common belief, that a cow in calf, if tied 
with a rope of Sunn will miscarry. In 
Guzerat^ it is often sown for a green 
manure, being ploughed into the land just 
after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken 
lands and edges of ravines which decline 
from the level of the Khannum or black 
Bcn\ io the Myhee river. In cleared patches 
of the different forests which skirt and lie at 
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the foot of the Ghats, it is said to be regu- 
larly cultivated as a rotation crop. In Khan- 
deish the Brinjari, (the great grain carri- 
ers of the country) grow it in spaces which 
they clear near their temporary camps in 
the rainy seasons and in the hilly parts of 
Mysore, large camps of the same wandering 
tribe may be seen with their small huts or 
lightly stretched tents of cloth pitched near 
the slope of a great river, while their cattle 
are browsing among the neighbouring 
heights, and whole families are busied either 
in attending to the cultivation of Sunn or 
in working up into twine and cloth such 
material as they have collected from the crop. 
For the former purpose the hemp has to be 
prepared by a tedious and laborious process 
of beating on a flat stone or wooden block, 
successive blows being dealt by the men, 
each of whom is armed with a heavy chab. 
By this means the woody fibre is pretty 
effectually got rid of and the article is then 
handed over to the women, boys and girls of 
the company to be by them spun into twine 
on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
ahvays carry wi fch them. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see one of their sfcont wiry and 
bronzed visages — for sucb they always ap- 
pear in the line of march, stalking along 
with a child on her back, her eye fixed on 
the movements of the cattle and both her 
hands employed in mechanically twisting the 
fibi’e of the twine on this spindle. 

In districts below the Ghats the culti- 
vation of sunn is limited to that grown by 
the wilder mountain tribes, and the miissul- 
man and liindoo fishermen for their nets. 
Further cultivation seems to be restrained 
partly by fiscal measures and still more by 
the want of fresh water for steeping the 
fibre. 

The practice of sowing the Sunn plant for 
the purpose of a green manure, proves that 
the natives appreciate the effect of manures 
decomposing in the soil : the use of liquid 
manure specially carted for the purpose of 
distrihation was common in some parts of 
the country. 

Gomhretacece. The withes of two species 
of the Oombrefcacese are extensively employ- 
ed in the place of iron stretchers for the 
mouths of the leathern sacks used in draw- 
ing water from wells. 

Cannabis sativa is grown in several 
places ; the mussulmau population are just as 
great consumers of the intoxicating hemp 
product as the hindus. In Sind the extent to 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. 

Fa^per. In Western India paper is made 
at Ahmedabad, Surat, Dharwar, Kolapore, and 
Aurungabad, the workmen are all mussul- 
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mans, tlie paper made at Aurungalbad bears 
the palm as to fineness and gloss, hence the 
demand for it to engross snnmids, deeds and 
other such documents. For royal use, as 
may be seen in the private account books of 
the late peshwa Bajee Rao, grains of gold 
leaf are mixed with the pulp and thus be- 
comes spread over the surface of the paper. 
We believe that in all cases the pulp is form- 
ed from old grain bags originally made from 
the Crotalaria hemp or Sunn.’ Although 
the import to Bombay from Bengal of jute 
gunny bags for pacldng is considerable, we 
have never known them applied to the manu- 
facture of paper. — JBoml)aijQuar.RevieWy 'page 
265 of No. IV. of 8855. 

Moorshedabad, Bhaugulpore, and Cuttack 
abound in fibrous substances, and the Moor- 
gahee, grown in. the latter, is considered of 
a very superior description.. 

Assam furnishes many< fibrous substances, 
and Dacca and Chittagong yield superior 
plantain "fibre. 

Eee-gywot-sha, a bast of Arracan, strips 
to five to six feet in length, composed 
'of several layers, of which one side is smooth 
and compact,, and the layers on the other side 
thin but cancellar : all having a considerable 
degree of toughness. 

The Arracan fibres, known as Theng-ban 
Shaw, Pa-tha-yan Shaw, Sbaw-phyoo, Ngan- 
tsoung' Shaw, and Ee-gy wot- Shaw attracted 
attention in England, but the quantity was 
too small for trying experiments. 

The Tenasserim Provinces, Singapore and 
Prince of Wales Island yield abundant fibi'e, 
among them is that of the Aloe or Agave 
which is worked into thread ; also, dififerent 
sorts of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse 
material used for cordage to the finest 
thread for weaving cloth. 

An officer sent, apparently from Arrakan 
or Assam, to the Bengal Agricultural Society, 
fibres from three plants : two from the 
Papeng shaw, one from Sida rhomboidea, 
and one of dhuncha, and an experiment made 
on the Papeng shaw was in two ways. In 
one process he stripped the bark, and 
immersed it in water, keeping the same 
for fifteen days ; and the other was to 
strip the bark and to allow the process of 
fermentation to take place before im- 
mersing the same in water, which took 
place in forty-eight hours, and remained im- 
mersed in water for seventeen days, then 
washed, and the refuse separated from the 
bark the bark does not seen to admit of 
the process of fermentation, as that which is 
without has yielded a finer description of 
fibre, the dhuncha fibres are extracted in the 
same way, of the whole, he considered the , 
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fibres of Sida to be the best ; The basts of the 
Trans Ganjetic countries are very numerous* 
The bast is the liber or cellular tissue consist- 
ing of tongh elongated vessels, which can 
often be sepai’ated and converted into fibrous 
material, useful for cordage and matting. 
That best known to Europe is a product of 
Russia and obtained from the Lime or Linden 
tree, the Tilia Europea, and converted into 
mats, and shoes. In the East Indies, species 
of Grewia, of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, are 
remarkable for this product. The Theng- 
ban-sha; the Pa-tha-yon-slia, the sha-phyoo; 
the Ngan-tsoung-sba: Sha-uee and Ee-gw-ot-* 
sba are the better known basts of Arracan. - 

The basts of Akyab and Burmab, are 
Heng-kyo sha, Dam sba, Tha-not sha, 
Wa-pree-loo sha and Sha goung, aU used 
in preparing cordage for boats, nets, &c., 
wholesale market price, 2 Rs. 8 As. per 
maund, and all are of the inner bark of 
large irees. 

The Sha Nee, Sha Phru, and Theng-ban 
sba of Akyab are most plentiful, and are 
used in preparing cordage for boats, nets,&o., 
and their wholesale market price is 1 R. 12 
As. per maund. The Guandyoung sha ot 
Akyab is used for cables and strong nets, 
the wholesale market price being 3 Rs. 4 
As. per maund, and all these fibres are 
much used by the inhabitants of tha , 
province. 

The three basts extensively used in Bur- 
mab, Tor making ropes are called “That- 
poot-net-shaw,” ‘‘ Shaw-Laib-way/* and 
Shaw-nee. These three basts, appear to be 
the inner barks of various species of sterculia 
and allied plants, which abound in the dis- 
tricts from whence ' they are forwarded* 
They are strong and enduring in their nature, 
and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results, but those seen are coarse 
and ill-prepared. 

The Cacha codie are the stems of a creeper 
used for tying bundles and other pui’poses 
instead of twine. 

The Mandrong rushes of Province 
Wellesley, grow spontaneonsly in the rice 
fields after the crop has been gather- 
ed, overspreading them like a second 
crop. Its fibre is strong, and is locally used 
in the manufacture of rice and sugar bags, 
mats, &c., experiment may prove it to be 
adapted for the manufacture of paper. 

The Mang-kwang (Pandanus sp.) is used 
for matting, in Province Wellesley. 

The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca 
viridiflora, Malacca. The Talee trap (Arto- 
carpus sp.) is used at Hassang for fishing 
nets. 
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The Talee Taras, is of Singapore, and 
there is a bark used as twine, in Siam. 

The Bark cloth of Keda in theMalayPenm- 

snlais manufactured by the Semangan eastern 
UeoTo tribe; -and that of the Celebes (Kaih) 
is made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
exhibited a very powerful new bast from the 
Briodendron anfracfcuosum. A bast or Nar, 
&om the large Australian or rather Cape 
tree (Acacia robusta) so common on the 
Neilgherries has been used for all purposeto 
which Russian bast is applied in gardens in 
Europe. The material is strong, tough, 
and dm’able also pliable when wetted ; this 
bast could be procured cheaply and in large 
qnantities, as when the trees are cut down 
the roots throw up numerous young shoots 
to the height of from 6 to 1 2 feet in one year. 
The bark of this tree is also a powerful 
tarn lu the Tenasserim Provinces, as in 
other parts of India, cordage is made of coir, 
but ropes are more frequently made from 
the barks of Paritium macrophyllum, 
P. tiliaceum, Hibiscus maci’ophyllas, Ster- 
oulia guttata and Stercnlia ornata. — Mason. 
In China the staple summer corps are those 
■which yield textile fibres. The jute of lu^ha, 
a species of Oorchorus is grown in China 
to a very large extent and is used in 
the manufacture of sacks and bags for hold- 
ing rice and other grains. A gigantic spe- 
cies of hemp (Cannabis) growing from ten to 
fifteen feet in height is also a staple summer 
crop. This is chiefiy used in making ropes 
and string of various sizes; such articles 
being in great demand for tracking the boats 
up rivers and in the canals of the country. 
The beautiful fabric, China grass- cloth — 
is made in the Canton province and largely 
exported to Europe and America, The 
plant which is supposed to produce this 
(Urtica nivea) is also abundantly grown 
in the western part of this province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. 
Fabrics of various degrees of fineness 
are made from this fibre and sold in 
these provinces, but none so fine as that 
made about Canton; it is also spun into 
thread for sewing purposes, and is found to 
be very strong and durable. There are two 
very istinct varieties of this plant common 
in Che Kiang — one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has 
l^ger leaves than the other ; on the upper 
side they are of a lighter green, and on the 
under -^ey are much more downy. The 
sfeams also are lighter in colour, and the 
wkdie plant, has a silky feel about it which 
%e wfld one wants. The wild variety grows 
pleirkfeiiy on sloping banks, on city waUs, 


and other old and ruinous buildings. Ifcia 
not prized by the natives, who say its fibre 
is not so fine, and more broken and confused 
in its structure than the other kind. The 
cultivated kind yields three crops a year. 

A species of j uncus, is also a great crop. 

Its stems are woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for Govern- 
ing the floors of rooms, and for many other 
useful purposes. This is cultivated in water, 
somewhat like the rice-plant, and is there- 
fore always planted in the lowest part of 
the valleys the harvest of this crop is in 
the beginning of July, and hundreds of 
the natives are employed in drying it. The 
river’s banks, uncultivated land, the dry 
gravelly bed of the river, and every other 
available spot is taken up with this opera- 
tion. At grey dawn of morning the sheaves 
or bundles are taken out of temporary 
sheds, erected for the purpose of keeping off 
the rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
the surface of the ground. In the afternoon 
before the sun had sunk very low in the 
horizon it was gathered up again into sheaves, 
and placed under cover for the night. 
And so the process of winnowing went 
on day by day until the whole of the 
moisture was dried out of the reeds. They 
were then bound up firmly in round 
bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpo and other 
towns where the manufacture of mats is car- 
ried on a large scale. — Forkme. Hemp is 
cultivated in the provinces north of the Meil- 
ing, but the plant also grows in Fuhkien ; 
the grass-cloth made from it is not so much 
used for common dresses as cotton and silk. 
There are three plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth known under this name, viz., 
the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Suchan, and the Sida tilioefolia near 
Tientsinfu. — (JI7illiams^ Middle Kingdom^ 
page 106.) 

The following fibres and textile materials 
were sent from India, to the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Corolionis oltitorius, jute. term brown hemp and 

Hibiscus oannabinus, am- wuchoo nar. 

bara, Crotalaria teuxdfolia, 

Hibiscus striatus. Jubulpore hemp. 

Hibiscus fragrans. BauJiinia racemosa. 

Sida periplocoefolia. Sesbania aouleata, dhan- 

Triumfetta lobata, fibres ohee, 

of good quality, and the Butea frondosa, gular, 
plant is very abundant. string. 

Sterculia villosa, oadalj Oalotropis gigantea, mu- 
very abundant. dar ; fibres good and 

Bombax malabarioum. silky the plant grows 

Crotalaria juucea, sunn, in dry places.^ 

two varieties frequently Daphne cannabina, em- 
employed under the ployed in the fabrica- 
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tion of the satiny pa- length 60 to 160 centi- 
per of India. metres, 

paphne Gardneri, do. Saiiseviera Zeylanica, 
PaiDhne Bholna, do. moorra or bow-string 

Cannabis sativa or Indi- hemp, 

ca, hemp plant, inde- Musa paradisiaca, plan- 
genons in India. tain. 

Urtica nivea or Bcehme- Musa sapientum, plan- 
ria nivea, China grass tain or banana, 
or chn-ma or rhea of jMusa textilis, Manilla 
Assam. hemp, famous for its 

Urticaor Boehmeriatena- strength and particn- 

cissima, known under larly useful for ships 
the term rhea. Plant cordage, 
grows spontaneously, Cypcrus segetum. 
the fibres are soft and Papyrus pangorei 
tenacious. Eriophorum caiuiabitium, 

Urtica or Boehraeria pu- bhabur ; for cordage. 

ya, do. Eriophorum commosum. 

Pandanus odoratissimus Typha elephantina. 
screw pine ; fibres em- Andropogoii muricatus, 
ployed in the manufac- cnsous, vetiver, sold in 
tnre of canvass and pa- Europe as a perfume, 
per. Bambusa arundinacea, 

Bromelia ananas, pine ap- and other species. 

pie fibre. Maranta dichotoma. 

Agave americana ; fibres Borassus flabelliformis. 
strong but are altered Cocos nncifera, coir or 
by washing. cocoa nut. 

Agave vivipara, do. Caryota urens. Kittul. 

Aloe perfoliata. Arenga saecharifera,ejoo ; 

Yucca angustifolia. its hlack fibres make ex- 

Yuoca gloriosa. cellent ships coi'dage. 

Yucca aloifoJiaj fibre ChamJBropsRitchiana,&c. 
very strong and in 

(Rapports du Jury r/iixte InternationaL^ p. 54.) 

The reticulated fibre of the Abelmoschus 
ficulneus is made into paper and used in 
the manufacture of ghunny bags. 

The Abelmoschus esculentus furnishes an 
excellent fibre for the paper makers 
and it is exported to a small extent as a 
rope making material. It has a fine gloss, 
which it retains even when brown and rotten ; 
a bundle was found by Dr. Boxburgb to bear 
a weight of from lbs. 79 to lbs. 95. 

The fibre of the Abelmoschus moschatus, 
broke with a weight of lbs. 107. 

An excellent white fibre from tbe Abelmos- 
chus tetraphylla, was exhibited by Mr. 
Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

The fibres of the Abroma augnsta are 
of great beauty, strength, toughness and 
fineness, and as it grows all over the East 
and as far as the Philippines, and so rapidly 
as to yield two, three and even four cuttings 
annually, all fit for peeling, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. The bark is 
steeped in water, for a week or more, accord- 
ing to the heat of tbe weather, and requires 
no further cleaning. The fibre is said to be 
three times greater and one-tenth stronger 
than that of sunn. A cord of the Ahromabore 
a weight of lbs. 74, while that of Sunn only 
lbs. 68. The fibres do not become weakened 


piBROus plants: 

by exposure to wet and the plant can be 
cultivated as an annual. (Royle. Riddell ; 
RoxbAii 156, Voirjt 106 , Oycl. of Nat, ^ EisL 
Useful Plants,) 

The Abutilon Indicum yields a rather 
strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. 
The plants are gathered and freed of their 
leaves and twigs and dried for two days in 
the sun. They are then tied in bundles and 
placed under water for about ten days j the 
bark and other foreign matter is removed 
by repeated washing, and the fibres are- 
placed in the sun to dry. 

Fibres of a long silky character fit for 
making ropes are obtained from the Abutilon 
polyandrum, and a iibre is also yielded by 
the A. tomentosum. 

The leaves of Alestris nervosus, RoQib,^ 
are used for making cordage : they are steep- 
ed in water for fifteen days in order to rot 
useless parts and then beaten to separate 
the fibres. Aloe Indica, A. littoralis, A. 
perfoliata and A. vulgaris, and the American 
Aloe or Agave Americcana, yield fibres of 
great value. 

The following is the result of experiments 
of the strength of fibres : — 

Coir ... ... ... ... 224 1b. 

Pooley Mungee (Hibiscus oannabiims) 290 „ 

Harool (Sanseviera zeylanica) ... ... 3l6*. „ 

Cotton (Gossypinm lertacenm) 34:6 

Cutthalay nar (Agave ainericana)^ ... 362 „ 

Janapa (Crofcolaria jancea), Sunn, hindee... 407 „ 
Yercum (Calotropis gigantea) ... ... 652 „ 

Calotropus gigantea is a valuable plant and 
grows all over India. The charcoal of its 
roots is prized in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Its leaves, buds, bark and milky 
juice are employed in native medicine, for 
their emetic, diaphoretic and purgative pro- 
perties and the inspissated juice resembles 
caoutchouc, but is a conductor of electricity. 
It yields an ardent spirit. It is the ‘‘ Bar’’ 
spirit of the western Ghats of India and 
according to Bartli, the giya” of the 
African. 

Dmicliai^ the fibre obtained from the 
jEschynomene canabina grows plentifully. 
From the bamboo is made all the paper of 
China ; the consumption, for all purposes, of 
370 millions of a much-reading and much- 
printing population ; — even that imported for 
engravings into Britain, under the name 
of India paper/’ is thus derived. The 
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FIBROUS PLAOTS. FIBROUS PLAISTTS. 


fibre of the pine apple is the Pina of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines, who maniifac- 
tnre from it their finest fabrics. The Chinese 
in the European settlements of the Indian 
Archipelago have of late years prepared the 
fibre in considerable quantity, exporting it 
to China, where it is in great esteem for 
thread, and for weaving fine textures. The 
paper mulberry, the Broussonetia papyrifera, 
which furnished the ancient clothing of the 
South Sea islanders, and from which the 
Javanese manufacture a cheap paper, of 
toughness and durability approaching to 
parchment, is of value. 

In the matter of Cotton fabrics, Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, says that “ however 
successful the Manchester mills may 
have been in providing the better class 
of natives with that smart cloth called 
Jagernathee, of which the “ koorta” 
which now constitutes the costume of all 
in society is composed, they have not yet 
succeeded in affecting the manufactures of 
the beautiful dhotees and other fabrics of 
Nagpore and Oomrair, in which the better 
classes and the now enriched peasantry of 
Berar indulge, nor have they touched the 
manufacture of the coarse strong cloth made 
in the Ragpore and Chanda districts from 
home-spun thread, which all the Koonhee 
race of that part of India pi’efer to any im- 
ported cloth.’’ The cotton of Central India 
finds its way north by Jubbulpore, as it used 
to do by Mirzapore, for the native and factory 
looms of Hindostan and Bengal. Among 
the eight millions of the Central Provinces 
alone, half the whole cotton produced is 
woven into cloth. While they took 
58, 402 maunds of English piece goods in 
1866-67, they exported 52,893 maunds of 
their own cloth to Berar and Bombay. 

A vast improvement has been effected in 
the character of the indigenous staple of 
Indian cotton, the natives have learned that 
there must be a selection of seed adapted to 
the climate and soil of each province. The 
exotic “ Middling ITew Orleans” suits 
Dharwar, which is within the influ euce of 
the damp sea breezes. The indigenous 
Hingunghat is well adapted for the dry 
uplands of Berar, Nagpore and Khandeish. 
Hingunghat seed, selected on the pedigree 
system as the peasantry select their seed for 
cereals, will produce a useful staple. Ropes, 
made of cotton are in extensive use in all 
fee South and East of Asia. Taking each 
at 4001bs, the highest rate of con- 
sumption in all Europe has of late been a 
* ^ millions of bales a year, 

or 78,000 bales a week. The average con- 


sumption is 3,800,000 bales a year or 
73,000 a week, in Britain, as follows : — - 



When we analyse the sources of the Indian 
supply, which is 1,500,000 bales to Britain, 
but 1,700,000 including exports direct to 
Europe and to China, wc find tho fol- 
lowing : — 


From 



Calcutta and Tiniievelly 
Bombay 


425,000 

Surat and Broach 

100,000 


Dharwar and Koompta 

150,000 


Khandeish 

75,000 


Native Si 



Dhollera 

250,000 


Kattywar 

100,000 


Kutch, &c. 

150,000 

825,000 

Knrrachee 

70,000 

Central Provinces and Bor 

•ar 

250,000 

Nizam’s Country 


.50,000 

Central India States 


.50,000 

Sundry small places 


30,000 

Total 


1,700,000 


The gomuti palm -of very extensive 
culture in the Indian Islands, furnishes ar 
fibrous matter at the roots of its fronds, 
much resembling black horse-hair, of finer* 
texture and greater strength than the husk 
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of tte cocoa-nut. This subtance, known to 
Eastern seamen as black rope,” is much 
used for cables and running rigging, and 
invites greater attention from our manu- 
facturers. 

Jute from the Corchorns capsularis has 
been imported from India into Great Britain 
only since the complete opening of the Indian 
trade in 1833, or for about 18 years. All 
the sacking of India is made from it and it 
is largely exported from Bengal, to the 
Dutch and Spanish possessions in Asia, to 
America and to Australia. The raw fibre of 
the jute, with a little wool, has been manu- 
factured into good, useful, and substantial 
carpeting, which can be sold at the very 
moderate price of 8|d a yard. 

The sunn, Crotolaria juncea, has been for 
many years imported from India, in quan- 
tities, into Britain. 

In the Red Sea, cables are used formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date 
tree. At Oopada, the same material is used 
mixed with a proportion of fibre of the 
kaldera bush the Pandanus odoratissmus. 

^ Of all the substitutes for hemp, probably 
the most important is that yielded by the 
banana, or Musa of botanists the stem of all 
of the species will produce a fibre of some uti- 
lity, but, unquestionably, the only one that 
has hitherto been effectually used for this 
purpose is the Musa textilis, the well-known 
Abaca of the Philippine Islands. The fruit 
of this plantain is harsh, small, and uneat- 
able when allowed to ripen, but in practice 
the ripening is prevented, for the fiower is 
nipped off, and that increases the strength of 
the fibre. It has been immemoriably culti- 
vated, and contributes largely to the cloth- 
ing of the four millions of inhabitants of the 
Philippines, besides being largely exported 
in the raw state. It is made into cordage in 
the country, and takes the shape of cloth, 
most of the latter of a very fine quality and 
of great durability. Iii the raw state alone, 
kno'wn to us under the name of “ Manilla 
hemp,” the yearly exportation from Manilla 
amounts to about 6000 tons, the Americans 
being the principal exporters. The cost of 
this article at the port of Manilla is about 
£14 j a ton, it is the coarsest fibres only 
that are exported, all the finer being 
retained for cloth, which as yet has not been 
made except in the Philippines. 

India produces true flax and true hemp, 
exactly the same species of botb as the Euro- 
pean. The seed of the first, a valuable arfci-, 
cle, is crushed for its oil, and has of late 
been largely exported to this country. Hemp 
grows freely from the equator to the Plima- 
layas and the fibrous matter of the stem is 


FICUS. 

used as cordage. Jubbalporehemp has been 
tested, and proved to be equal to Polish or 
Russian hemp, andis employed for ships ropes. 

Eurcara^ Ne^vspaper, Atcgust 215^ (1854); 
Indian Fields Neivspaper ; Mr, P, Watson, in 
Proceedings of Society of Arts of 1 2th Decern- 
her 1854 ; Hon' hie Court of Directors' Des- 
patch, No. 6 of June 1854. Dr. John Fovhes 

Royle, M. D., in memo.\ dated — 1854, 

sent luitli Courts No. 6 of 1854.* Rapports 
du Jury mixte International, p 54. Dr. Taylor, 
late Civil Surgeon of Dacca, letter, dated 
18 

Mr. McIver,Mr. Jaffrey, London Fxhibition, 
0/1862, Madras Fx.Jur., Reports, Boyle Fib. 
PI. pp. 80 to 237. Calcutta Catalogue of the 
FxhAition of 1862, Beng. Dispen. p. 457-4 
Beng. Pharm. 405, Eonigherger 457, Dr, 
A. Hunter in^ Mad, Fx, Jur. Rep, Dr, 
J, L. Stewart, Punjab Plants, 

FiCI. It. Figs. 

FICO DEL INFERNO. It. ^ Argemone 
Mexicana, Linn. 

FICUS, a geuns of plants belonging to the 
natural order UrticacesB. The species a.re 
numerous, Voigt, numerates forty-two as 
having been grown in the Calcutta gardens, . 
and Dr. Wight, in his leones, gives the 
following fifty-two names of forty-two plants 
and ten synonyms ; 

Ampelos, Exasperata, Polycarpa, 

Angustifolia, Bxcelsa, Quereifolia, 

Aqiiatica, Fruticosa'' Racemifera, 

Asperrima, Glomerata, Radicaus, 

Attimeeraloo. Hederacea, Raiueatacea, 

BengalensiSj Heterophylla, Rapiformis, 

Benjamina, Hirsuta, Repens, 

Cannahinna, Hirta, Scabrella, 

Cariooides, Humilis, Soandens, 

Comosa, Indica, Serrataj 

Congesta, Infectoria, Tomentosa, 

Oou glomerata, Laccifera, Truncata, 

Copiosaf Lanceolata; T’siela, 

Cordifolia, Mkcrophylla, Tuberoulata, 

Cunia, Nitida, Yagans, 

Doemona, Obtusifolia, Yirgala, 

Denticulata, Oppositifolia, Wassa. 

Elasfcica, 

One of this genus, yields the fig, others of 
them yield a useful caoutchouc, several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage, 
for half stuff andpapermaldngandtlie Banyan 
tree, and the pipul tree are highly ornamental 
plants. Several throw out aerial roots, from 
their branches which grow into the 
ground and again throw out branches. 
Some are valuable as fruit trees, and yield 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them 
are of value for timber. . The Ficus carica, 
the common fig tree, . is cultivated in 
many parts of India. Ficus Benjamiuoides, 

, the Tenasserim Banyan tree, which drops 
aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grows 
^ amidst mangroves and near tidal streams. 
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PicTis cinerascenSj Tlvw,^ tlie Walgoona-gass 
of CeyloTi, is a large tree of the warmer parts 
of that island. P. citrifolia, Wilde^ grows 
in Ceylon and on the western side of India, 
where some parts of it are employed in me- 
dicine. Picns disticha, Blume^ grows in the 
Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and P. diversiformis, 
Miq.'i is very common in Ceylon, np to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The root of Picns 
ezcelsa, of peninsular India and the 

Moluccas, is given, in decoction, as a purga- 
tive. A soft, grey, timber is obtained from 
the P. Gooleeria, Roxb.^ which grows in 
Hindostan and Chota Kagpore. P. hetero- 
phylla, Roxb, Wal-ahatoo, Singlu, is com- 
mon in Ceylon, in damp shady places. P. 
infectoria, Willde, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its hark is chewed with betel, in lieu of 
the areca nut. Picus laccifera, Boxb., hTooga- 
gass Singh, is not uncommon, in the Central 
province of Ceylon, P. lanceolata, Roxb. 
Thapan, B'ltrm., of Pegu, yields a soft useless 
wood. P. lucida. Ait., the Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
of Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that 
island. P. nitida, Thunh., which grows in 
the south of China and in many parts of 
India, is a valuable ornamental tree and 
good for shade. P. racemosa, Linn., of 
India, produces a fruit of little value. Picus 
religiosa, Linn., the Pipul of India, and Bo 
tree of Ceylon, is a graceful and ornamental 
plant. P. t’siela, Buxh., is common, but its 
timber is of no value. Someof the species pos- 
sess, in their milky secretion, a highly acrid 
principle, which explains the specific name 
of P. toxicaria of Sumatra, and P. dsemona of 
Tanjore. — Drs. Wight and Qibson, Tliwaite, 
Voigt. 

PIOUS, Species. Kulli kae. Can. Gene- 
rally a climber. Abounds in Canara and 
Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and vis- 
cid and used as a bird-lime. Well merits a 
further examination. — JDr, Gibson. 

PICUS, Species. Thuh-boo. Burm. A 
Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry. 

PICUS, Species. Thup-pan. Bcirm. In 
Tavoy, a large tree : wood not used. 

PIOUS, Species. Baee dhimeree. Uria ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Gnmsnr, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood 
being tolerably common. The leaves are 
used for food platters: the fruit is eaten. 
^Oaptam Macdo^iaM. 

ASPERRIMA, SoxK 

lieua ampelos, Burm. 
h" Moon.. 


See-Waua madde- 
ya-gass. Singh. 

Pindi chettu. Tel. 


Karasa, Tel. 

Telia baranld, „ 
Baranki chettu, „ 


A large tree, a native of the peninsula of 
India, and which grows in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The trunk is re- 
markably short, hut very thick and some- 
times so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlets, as to be entirely hidden. 
The leaves are used to polish ivory, horn, 
&c., and, in Ceylon, are in general use 
amongst native cabinet makers as a sub- 
stitute for fine sandpaper, similarly to those 
of the Trophis aspera. — Voigt, Tkioaites, Mr. 
Rohde's MSS. Roxb. iii. 55*4. 

PICUS BENJAMINA, Limi. Rumph. 

P. nitida Wight. 

Kamrup, Beng. Ifti alu, Maleal. 

Oval leaved fig tree, Eng. Telia barranki, Tel. 
Warangan, Malay ? 

Grows in peninsular India, also in Ram- 
rnp and in the Archipelago. Is a valuable 
avenue tree, as it does not throw down aerial 
roots. Boxb. iii. 550. 

PICUS BENJAMINOIDES, Mason. 


Nyoung oung, Burm. | Tenasserim Banyan, Eng, 
Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above ; fruit auxiliary, paired, ses- 
sile, rough. It has the habit of di’opping roots 
from its branches that root in the ground, and 
become trunks as large as the parent tree, to 
an extent nearly equal to the famous banyan. 
It escapes notice because it developes itself 
in the greatest perfection near the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of tide water streams 
above that belt where Heritieva trees and 
their associates show themselves, on land 
that is inundated by the spring tides only. 
Specimens are seen farther toward the in-‘ 
terior, as on the banks of the Gjaine, but 
on the low hanks near the sea between Ta- 
voy and Mergai, the trees often form laby- 
rinths from which it is difficult to extricate 
one's self. In towns, it would be quite an 
ornament to the sides of public walks. Mason. 

\ PICUS CARICOIDES. 


Kuwari, Hind. | Puari, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan. 

PIOUS CINERASOERS, T7m. 

Wal-gona-gass, Singh. 

A large tree of the warmer parts of Cey- 
lon. Thw. Bn. pi. Zeijl.p, 265. 

PICUS OITRIPOLIA, Lam. Willde. 

Pious Mysorensis, Both, 

Urostigma Myso-reusis, Miq. 

Katu alu, Maleal. | Boonooga-gass, Singh 

Grows in Ceylon and on the western side 
of India. Various parts are employed in 
medicine. 
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FICUS ELASTIOA. 

FICUS CONGLOMERATA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Ficus cunia. — Buck, 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA — ? 

Kga thin-gyee, Buex I Heart leaved fig tree, Eng. 
Ky-oimg-gyat, „ 1 

A tree of Moulmeiu and tlie Tenasserim 
Provinces. In Tenasserim, this tree usually 
supplies the place of the peepul in the public 
places, and in the neighbourhood of religious 
edifices. It approaches nearest to F. reli- 
giosa, yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves beiug narower in proportion to the 
length, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit being perfectly round and not, as in 
religiosa, vertically compressed. It yields a 
strong wood, fit for any ordinary purpose. — 
Dr. Mason, Oal. Gat JEJx. 1862. 

FICUS CUNIA. Buck 

F. oonglomerata, Rossi, 

A tree of the Concans, Rajmahal, Oudh, 
Nepal, Taong Dong, and Moulmein. 

FICUS DJBIMONUM;. Xon. RoxK 

Tse-kha-oung, Buem. 

A tree of Tanjore and Burmah. 

FICUS DISTICHA, Blume, Common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Thw. JEJn, pt 
Zeyl. p, 266. 

FICUS DIVERSIFORMIS, Miq.Lc.p, 
441. 


F. stipuiata, Moon’s Cat. p. 74. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 2 ,000 feeh Thw, Bn, pt Zeyl, p, 266. 
FICUS ELASTIOA, Boxh. 

Kusnir, Beng. 1 Caoutchouc tree, Eng. 

Elastic fig tree, Eng, [ Kasnir, Siihei. 

The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits the 
Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains, which 
hound the province of Silhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore. It is cultivated in Malabar. It is 
chiefly found in the chasms of rocks and over 
the declivities ofmountains among decomposed 
rocky and vegetable matter. It produces 
when wounded a great abundance of milk, 
which yields about one-third of its weight 
of caoutchouc. It grows with great rapidi- 
ty ; a tree is described as being 25 feet high, 
with the trunk a foot in diameter when only 
four years old. Its juice is used hy the 
natives of Sylhet to smear the inside of split 
rattan baskets, which are thus rendered 
water-tight. Old trees yield a richer juice 
than young ones. The milk is extracted hy 
incisions made across the bark, down to the 
wood, at a distance of about a foot from each 
other^ all round the trunk or branch, up to 
the top of the tree, and the higher the more 
abundant is the fluid said to be. After one 


FICUS GLOMERATA. 


operation the tree requires a fortnight’s rest, 
when it may be again repeated. When the 
juice is exposed to the air it separates spon- 
taneously into a firm elastic substance, and 
awhey-likefetid coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky juice taken from the trees in 
August yielded exactly 15|- ouuces of clean 
washed caoutchouc. This substance is of 
the finest quality, and may be obtained in 
large quantities. It is perfectly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajeput. This tree 
abounds in Assam, but the outer Himalaya 
at Punkabarree, is its western limit. It 
penerates amongst the mountains, as far as 
the Teesta valley in Sikkim, but is of small 
size. It may be distinguished from a dis- 
tance of several miles by its immense, and 
dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives the 
dimensions of one of the largest as follows : 
— Circumference of main trunk seventy- 
four feet, ditto of main trunk and supports, 
one hundred and twenty feet, ditto of area 
covered hy the branches six hundred and ten 
feet, estimated height one hundred feet. The 
geographical range of the tree, ‘ so far as has 
been hitherto ascertained, may he stated to be 
between 25® 10' and 27® 20' north latitude, 
and between 90® 40' and 95® 30' east longi- 
tude. Throughout this space ifc is found in 
the densely wooded tracts, so prevalent 
along the bases of the hills, and perhaps on 
their faces, up to an average elevation of 
2,250 feet. Up till recent years there was but 
one European manufactory of caouchonc 
in Assam, the process of cleansing the gum 
was kept a secret. When Assam is more 
peopled hy Europeans, and its forests 
become more known; caontchonc will form 
an important article of export . — The Unmer^ 
sal Review^ No, 3, p. 360. Roxh. Ft Ind* 
III, 545, Soolcer, Mim, Jour, Vol, I. p. 102, 
and II, p. 18, Voigt 


FICUS EXOELSA. Yaht 


Atimeralu, Maleal*. 

' Grows in the Moluccas and in Southern 
India. Its root is given as a purgative, in, 
decoction. Voigt 287 Useful Hants, 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Boxl. ; Willde. 


Ficus onnia, BucTv, 

„ racemosaa, Willde, 

Juguya doomoer, Beng. 
y804ha-pan, Buem. 
Bulla? kithmara, Can. 
Kulla kith mara,, „ 
Oomhur, Duk. 

GlomerouB fig tree, Eng. 
Gooler, Hind. 

Perena teregram, Mal. 


Covellia glomerata, Miq^, 

Bumbal, Panj. 

Atteekka-gass, Singh, 
Atti maram, Tam. 

Medi chettu, ' Tel. 
Atti chettu, ,, 

Bodda chettu, 

Paidi chettu,. 


Alai’ge tree thrives best near a water- 
course, or on the banks of the rivers, fruit 
like the common fig, and. grows in clusters 
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FICUS INDIOA. 


along tliel)ranclies, flaTonr insipid, hut eaten 
Tby the poorer classes. In tUeylon, it is 
common on the hanks of rivers, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet: grows, also, in 
the peninslila of India, the Eonkans, at 
Taong Dong, Monlmein, Uepaul and all over 
Oudb. The wood is said to he nsed there 
for furniture, and some of the lac of com- 
merce is gathered from this tree. MrJ 
Latham says that it grows in the Kalla 
Mallai, to a height of 40 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4 1 feet 5 and that handy wheels 
are made from its timber, which is straight 
grained, strong, and appears useful ; it is hy 
hinders, considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered. In the Panjah, 
it is said to be only useful for fuel, it there 
grows as high as, and resembles, peepul. A 
medicinal extract is obtained from the 
root. — OoL Oat. Ex. of 1862, Hr. Latham, 
Voigt, Thwaites, Mr. RoMe^s MSS. FI. Andh : 
Riddell. Lt. Gol. Lalce. 

FICUS GOOLEREEA, Roxl. 

Dumbar. Hind ? 

A small tree of Chota Kagpore and Hin- 
dustan, with a soft, grey timber. Roxh. Gal. 
Gat. Ex. 1862. Voigt. 

FICUS HETEBOPHYLLA, Roxl. c. p. 
532. 

’ F. elongata, Miq. i. c. 

F. subpandnraefonnis Miq. %c.^. 235. 

F. rnbescens, Yahl. 

Wal— ahattoo. Singh. 

It is common in damp shady places in 
Ceylon. Tim. En.pl. Zeyh p. 266. 

FICUS IKDICA,Xm.; Roxh. 

Ficus Benghalense,*I/inn. 

TJrostigma BengMense, Mig.j Gasjg.i BJieede: 
W. Ic. 

But, Beng, 

Bat. „ 

Bar. „ 

Fa-Nyoung, Buem. 

Ahlada mara, Can, 

Indian Fig-tree, Eng. 

Banyan tree, „ 

Bengal Fig tree, „ 

Barka jbar, Hind. 

The Indian fig tree grows in most parts 
of the mainland and islands of India and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon where, however, 
it seems to have been introduced. It is 
found in great perfection and beauty about 
the villages on the skirts of the Oircar moun- 
tains. Its fruit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, 
when ripe, are about the size and colour of a 
middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra- 
tree, the roots grow downwards, embracing 
the^myxa trunk in their descent $ by de- 
' envelope every part except the 
top, in old specimens, the leaves 


and head of the palmyra are seen emerging 
from the trunk of the Banyan tree, as if they 
grew from it. The hindoos regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
marriage instituted hy Providence. Some 
of these trees cover an immense space even 
when comparatively young. In the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer ascer- 
tained the great Banyan tree, which is still 
the pride and ornament of the garden, to be 
only seventy- five years old ; for, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being 
occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. The editor' 
writes from memory after a lapse of 36 
years ; hut when, in 1834, he paced, at noon, 
the outer shadow of its branches, the circum- 
ference was near 360 paces. Dr. Hooker 
writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws an 
area, 300 feet in diameter, -into a dark cool 
shade. It is undoubtedly a graceful tree. 
The editor paced it again, -at noon, in 
1863, and the circumference was still one 
hundred paces. Large banyans are com- 
mon in India ; but few are so symmetrical 
in shape and height, as that in the 
Calcutta gardens. Dr. Boxhurgh had 
seen such trees full 500 yards round 
the circumference of the branches, and 
100 feet high, the principal trunk being 
more than 25 feet to the branches, and 8 or 9 
feet diameter. Marsden mentions a remarka- 
ble banyan or Bur tree, near Manjee, twenty 
miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 375 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1,116 feet, circumference of the several stems,' 
in number fifty of sixty, 92 1 feet. Under 
this tree sat a naked devotee who bad occu- 
pied that situation for twenty-five years; 
but he did not continue there the whole year 
through, for his vow obliged him to lie, dur- 
ing the four cold months, up to his neck in 
the waters of the river Ganges. A remarka- 
bly large Banyan tree grows, or grew on an 
island in the river Kerbudda, ten miles from 
the city of Baroach, in the province of Guzc- 
rat, and was described* hy Colenel Sykes. It 
is called the Kabir Bar, a name said' to have 
been given to it in Honour of a saint, but 
more probably from the Arabic adjective 
“Kabir’’ great. It is supposed to bd 
that which Kearchus described. Forbes 
in his Oriental Memoirs mentions its cir- 
cumference as of 2,000 feet, and its over- 
hanging branches which had not thrown 
down aerial roots stretched over a much 
larger area. The tree had as many 
as 32 0 large trunks and over 3,000 smaller 
ones, and -was capable of giving shelter to 


Bera, 

Panj. 

Bar gad, 

» 

Arbor de Haas, 

Port. 

Vata vriksha, 

Sans. 

Mahanooga-gass, Singh. 

Kiripelle, 

jj 

Ala^maram, 

Tam. 

Mafri chettu, 

Ted. 
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FICITS INDIOA. 


ncvs HITIDA. 


7,000 men. It was once mncli larget tlian 
at present, but bigb floods Have carried away 
the banks of the island on wbicb it grows, 
and with it a portion of tbe tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have 
encamped around it, and at stated seasons 
bindoo festivals are held there, to wliicli 
thousands of votaries repair. This is the 
tree, alluded to in Paradise Lost, when Adam 
and Eve 

* ^ ^ both together went 

Into the thickest wood : when soon they choose 
The Fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that, in the ground, 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched and echoixig walls between. 

There, oft, the Indian herdsman shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

And, with what skill they had, together sewed, 

To gird their waist. 

The tree, however, is not, as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of its leaf 
though the branches spread to a great 
extent, dropping their roots here and 
there, which, as soon as they reach the 
ground, rapidly increase in size till 
they become as large as, and similar to, 
the parent trunk. As the Banyan tree 
gets old, it breaks up into separate 
masses, tbe original trunk decaying, and 
tbe props becoming separate trunks of the 
dhflerent portions. The banyan hardly ever 
vegetates on the ground ; but its figs are 
eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in 
the crowns of palms, where they grow, send- 
ing down roots that embrace and eventually 
kill the palm, which decays away ; the drops 
or aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber and, 
when well prepared by water seasoning, oil- 
ing &o., are valued for tent poles, spars of 
small vessels, &c. The timber of the trunk is 
not employed in India, but Mr. Bohde had 
.used planks, sawn from large drops after 
they had been seasoned in water with ad- 
vantage : for knife boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is nsed for com- 
mon furniture and house buildings. A white 
glutinous juice is extracted by incision, from 
which birdlime is prepared and it is applied 
to the month to relieve tooth-ache ; it is also 
considered a valuable application to tbe soles 
of tbe feet when cracked and inflamed. The 
bark is supposed by the hindoos to be a 
powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned to- 
gether, to form platters, off which brahminS’ 
and hindoos eat. Much lac is often to be 
collected from this tree. — Drs. Riddell, 
0^ Shmghnessy, Dr. Sooher's 'Kim, Journ,. 


'Vol.lLp^ 246, Ilarsden^s Hist of Sumatra, 2^ • 
160, Mr. Mendis, Milton, Boole of Trees, Voigt^ 
TImaites, Mr. Rohde's MSS., Kng. Oijc. 

FICUS mFECTOETA. -Willde. 


Ficus venosa, Ait. 

Urostigma iufectorium, 
Mig. 


TJfostigma segeirophyl- 
lum, Mig. 

„ T*jakela, Mig, 
„ Ceylonense, „ * 


Bassari mara, Cax. I Kirri palla gass, Singh 

Wave leaved flg | Kali alim, ? Tam. 

tree, Eng. ] Juvvi, Tel. 

Jovi, Hind, j 

Grows in Ceylon and tbe peninsula of 
India. Its bark is nsed as a substitute for 
betel nut, to chew with the betel leaf. 

FICUS LACCIFERA. Roxb. F. t IIL 
p. 545. 

Urostigma lacciferum, Mig. i. c. p. 675 ; 
Nooga-gass, Sing. 

Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon. 
Tim. Fn. Zeyl. p. 265. 


FICUS LANCEOLATA. Eoxl. 


Tha-phon, BuHmEsb. 

Wood soffc, useless. A cubic foot weighs 
Ib 27. In a full grown, tree on good soil the 
average length of thfe trunk to the first 
branch is 25 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from tbe gi'ound is 12 feet. Vr, 
Brandis. 


FICUS MACROPHYLLA. ClegJi. 

Wild fig, Eng. Trummel, Punjabi 

Broad leaved fig. „ Tirmnl, „ 

Timbul, Panj. 


This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. Fruit edible, flavor pleasant, sold 
in bazaar of Simla, Oleghorn Funjab Report, 
pp. 965 and 82. 


FICUS NITIDA. TImnb. TF. Ic. RJi. 


Ficus benjamiuea, Roxb. 
„ pallida, Wall. 
„ retusa, Linn 

Chinese banyan, Eng. 

Iti ak, Maleal. 

Emmenta Tel. i 

Hemanto, „ | 


Urostigma retusum,MiQ;.. 
„ nitidmn, „ 

„ pisiferum, „ 

Billa juwi, Tel. 

Emmodugn, „ 

Erra juwi „ 

Nandireka, „ 


Common in the Central province of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It grows 
in the Peninsula of India in Lower Nepaul, 
the Khassya hills, Penang, and China the 
bark of the root and leaves are used in 
medicine. It is a great favourite with the 
priests of China being valuable for orna- 
mental purposes and shade. Thw. p. 205. 
Fortune Tea Dist p,6, Wandering p.BSl, 
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FICUS EELIGTOSA. PIDOEE. 


FICUS PAEASITICA. Konig, Syn. 

F. Ampelos, Kon. Boxt?. F. uniglandulosaj Wail. 
„ pervia, MiQ. „ sclerophylla. Roxb. 

,, caspidata, 

Gass nettool, Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, very abundant up to 2,000 
feet. Thvaites, 

FICUS EACEMOSA. Linn. 


Atti marara. Can. Atti maram, Tah. 

'Gullar, ? Duk ? Hind ? Boddamana, also Tel. 
Red wood fig-tree Eng. Medi. „ 

‘Country -fig tree. „ TTie Fruit. 

Bodda wood- Anglo. Tel, [ Atti Pallam Tam. 

-Ati-olu. Maleal. I „ Kaia Tel. 

•Oodumburra, Sans. | Madi-pandoo Tel. 


A large tree common tbroagliout the coun- 
try, its milky juice considered a valuable 
external application in ring- worm the fruit 
is used dried, in curries, roasted and eaten, 
pickles are likewise made with them by the 
poor. — Aimlie page 222. Jafrey. 

FICUS EELTGIOSA. Linn. Roxk Eh. 

TJrostigma religiosum, Miguel. 


Hedab, An. Pipal, Hind. 

Vudab, „ Ari-alu, Maleal. 

Oadi-zebid.? „ Bo-gass, Singh. 

Asbwuth Beng. Arasa maram, Tam. 

Ranghitmara, Can. Baya mauu, Tel. 


Aid-pipal, Box. Be also Eavi, also 

Pipal tree, Eng. Eagi, „ 

Eeligious fig tree, „ • Aswatbtiiamu „ 

Poplar leaved fig tree Kallaravia „ 

Eng. 

This large, handsome tree grows in most 
of the countries of the S. E. of Asia. 
It is frequently to be met with near pagodas, 
houses and other buildings. One at Gya- 
in South Bahar, is said to have been planted 
by Buddha, and, if so, is therefore more than 
2300 years old. It is also held in venera- 
tion by the hindoos, because tbe god Yish- 
noo is fabled to have been born nnder its 
branches. This tree is planted for the sake 
of its extensive dark grateful shade and is 
preferable for avenues to the Banyan. The 
leaves are heart shaped, long, pointed, 
wavy at the edge, not unlike those of 
some poplars ; and as the footstalks are 
long and slender, the leaves vibrate in 
the air like those of the Aspen-Tree 
(Populus trimula). Silkworms prefer the 
leaves next to those of the mulberry. 
The leaves are used for tanning leather. 
The roots are destructive to huild- 
iugs, for if once they establish them- 
selves amongst the crevices, there is no 
getfcmg rid of them, Pepul bark is deem- 
eA a good tonic ; the lac insects also 
%>urishes on this tree. In Tenasserim, it 
^ ornamental tree hut very scarce. 

The-, Chinese remove the cellular tissue or 
gr^nmafefcer qf the leaves, and covering the 


skeleton with a coat of varnish or gelatine, 
paint figures of birds, flowers, &c. on its 
surface. It is the most sacred of trees 
with the Buddhists, for it was under this 
tree that Gaudama slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the 
Himalaya mountains his pillow, while 
his left arm reached to the eastern 
ocean, his right to the western ocean, and 
his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would 
soon become a Buddha 5 and it was while 
seated beneath the same tree, that his dream 
was verified. A branch of the tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there 
as the Bo-Tree. Malcolm’s Travels in South 
LJastern Asia. Drs. Mason, O’Shaughnessy, 
EidcleU, Ainslie, Mr. Rohde. 

FICUS HUBBSCENS, Yahl Syn. 

Ficus heterophylla, Lam, Tloxh, W. 1. Bheede. 

Ficus aquatica, Koen. 

Guri shiora, Beng. I Buroni ohelln, Tel. 
Valli teregam, Maleal. | 

Grows on the coasts of Peninsular India 
and is used in medicine. 

FICUS T^SIELA, Eoxl. Eh. 

Ficus indioa, Linn, Syst, ] UroBtigraa, T’siola, Eoxb. 
Ficus ampligrima, Linn j 

Elohie wood, Eng. Jovi Oliettu ? Tel. 

Datira, Mahr. Pedda-Jovi, Tel, 

Tsiela, Maleal. Juvvi, „ 

loM maram, ? Tam. 

A large and very handsome tree, generally 
planted by the road sides for the sake of its 
shade, and from its not sending down roots 
from the branches is, in so far, superior to 
either Ficus Indioa (Banyan tree), orF. 
Benjamina, the pendulous roots of which are 
often dangerous impediments on a road. 

FICUS SEPTIOA AND F, Toxicaria 
have an acrid and corrosive juice 5 F. tinc- 
toria of the Society Isles gives a good yellow 
dye. 

FICUS YEHOSA, Ait 

Ficus iufeotoria, Willd, 

Jakila, Maleal. j Pakur, Beng. 

Grows on the coasts of Southern India, 
where a bow-string is prepared from the 
fibres of its roots and a red dye for cloths, 
&om its roots. 


FID A, Ab. Pees. Hind. A Sacrifice. 
FIDDLE, Eng. 


Violin, 

Eng. 

VioloBS, 

Fr, 

Violinen, 

Ger. 

V iolini. 

It, 

Geigen, 

Vioolen, 

y 

Violines, 

Sp. 

Du. i 

1 Skripizii, 

Eus. 


A musical stringed instrument. 

FIDOEB, a town of the Liaghari Affghans. 
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FIGHTING STRENGTH. 


FIG TREE. 


FIELD. A custom exists in Persia of divid- 
ing not only fields and villages, but, in some 
localities, whole districts, into six parts, 
which are farther sub-divided into two un- 
equal parts, the one containing four parts, 
char-dangheh, and the other two parts, 
do-dangheh. The same rule is observed 
also, with water for irrigating the fields, it 
being intimately connected with the division 
of landed property. Baron C. A, Be Boehms 
Travels in Turistan and AraMstan^ FoL II. 
p. 336. 

FIELD CUCUMBER/ ExG.^Cucumis 
utillissimus. — Roxl). 

FIELEN, Ger, File. 

FIEKO. It. Hay. 

FIERASFER, a species of this genus 
about six inches long dwells, as a parasite, 
within the great sea cucumber. It enters 
the moutli tears the sides and quarters itself 
between the stomach and the outer skin. 
Uariw. 

FIGHTING STRENGTH OP THE 
FRONTIER CLANS OF INDIA. Writers 
have from time to time described the policy, 
adopted by the British Government towards 
these clans, and its success appears at last 
to be acknowledged. An immense length 
of territory has to be watched. The clans 
can turn out a force greater than the 
whole Army of Bengal. They require 
an army of observation greater than the 
force which defended the Peninsula. The 
British Government has in fact placed the 
chain upon tribes as wild and almost as 
numerous as those who have for centuries 
maintained the independence of Arabia. 
The numbers stand as follows. Beyond 
British teriitory are 

Fighting men. 

Tribes on Huzara Frontier and near 
the Indus— North of Peshawui’, ... 8,000 

Swat and its dependencies, 20,000 

Momund, 12,000 

Afreedie, * ...20,000 

Oruckzye and other Tribes in Kohat 
Frontier, 80,000 

Wuzeerie, 20,000 

Sheoranee and others in Dehra Is- 
mael Khan District, ••• 5,000 

Belooch Tribes on Dehra Ghazee 
Khan border, 20,000 

Total... 135,000 
the warlike Tribes within British Territory 
have the following numbers of 


Fighting men. 

Tm'noulee (including Jehandad), 8,000 

Other Tribes of Huzara, 10,000 

Eusufzye, ... 25,000 

Khuttuck, ... 12.000 

Bungusb, 15,000 

Derajat Tribes, ... 10,000 

Total... 60,000 

These men are all, trained from boyhood 
to the use of arms. All can use the tulwar, 
the long assassin’s knife, and the long and 
heavy matchlock. All are fanatic maho- 
medans. All, too, ax'e accustomed to con- 
sider plunder the easiest soui’ce of income, 
and robbery the only profession worthy of 
an honourable man, they have for ages 
regarded the people of the plains as serfs 
born to till for the benefit of the mountain 
andtheselowlanders can be attacked through 
all the passes of ranges which extend for 
eight hundred miles, and the task of the 
Government may from this be partially 
comprehended. These tribes are, however, 
incapable of combination. They live in 
incessant bloodshed ding feuds. Life for 
life is the universal law of the mountain, 
and the feud once commenced can end only 
with the destruction of one clan or the 
other. They have but one common bond, 
the hatred of the infidel, which from time to 
time urges individuals to acts of homicidal 
frenzy. A union among these tribes is con- 
sidered in the Punjab an impossibility. 
But feuds as deadly were pacified in Arabia, 
when tribes equally wild and not more 
fanatic united for the conquest of the 
Oiiental world . — Friend of India^ 3 A^ml^ 
1856. 

FIGOS. Port. Figs. 

FIGS. Eng. 

Tin, Ar. rici, Lat. 

Teen, „ Carica3, Lat. 

Vygen, Dut. Figoa, Port. 

Pigues, Pr. TJdmnbara, Sans. 

Peigen, Ger. Bata Afctika, Singh. 

Anjir, Gtjz.Hind.Malay. Higos, Sr, 

Pers. Simai-attipallam, Tam. 
Fichi, It. Me’di-pandu, Tel. 

The fruit of the Ficus carica which grows 
all over Spain, the Mediterranean, Italy, France 
Greece and India. Dried figs are largely im- 
ported. — Faulkner. 

FIG FREE of Ficus carica. 

Tjin, Arab. \ Teenah, Heb. 

FIG TREE the Indian fig-tree is the 
Ficus Indica, one of them has long been 
famed at Allahabad and which is still 
represented by a withered stem in the 
underground cave at Patala puri. There 
wasj no doubt, a very ancient and venera- 
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FILE. 


FILLIGBEE. 


ble fig-tree at Allahabad, perhaps for 
KODie centuries, for it is alluded to in 
various vocabularies, as Medini, &c., it is 
also described in the Elasi-khanda, and 
Kurina Purana. The first notice, however, 
is in the Bamayana (B. 1 1. Sect. 41 and 4!2) 
of Kama with his wife and brother resting 
under the shade of it after crossing the 
Jumna so that not only was the tree then in 
the open air bat it was on the opposite side 
of the river to that on which it is now tradi- 
tionally venerated. Uttara Rama Glieritra 
Note p. 302. 

FIG TREE COUNTRY, also red wood. 
Fig tree, Eng. Ficus racemosa. — Linn, 
FIGUES. Fr. Figs. 

FIGURES, are supposed to have origi- 
nated among the brahmans of India. The 
Arabs have two sets of figures. 

FIGURE- STONE, or jigalmatolite. 

FIG, WILD, of Scripture. Ficus sy comorus. 
FIGWORTS. See Scrophulariace^. 

FIJI ISLxAN'DS of Polynesia, in these 
until recently, the people were cannibals. They 
discouraged early marriages and the chastity 
of the young women was carefully guar- 
ded. Some at least of a chief’s wives were 
always strangled on the death of their hus- 
band, to accompany him to the other world, 
and no reluctance was ever shown by 
women to submit to the sacrifice; nor, 
did young women consider the age of a 
man as any objection to their marriage, 
although fully aware that they must proba- 
bly follow him to the tomb long before the 
natural termination of their own lives. The ! 
name and nature of their future abode differed ' 
in many of the islands, hut the greater num- 
ber spoke of “Bulu” as the place of departed 
spirits, a term probably synonymous with 
the Tongan Bulotu. Cupt. Ulphin stone 
Ershine, Islands of the Western Facijic, p. 248. 
See India pp. 319, 353. 

FIKIS. Arab. Galls. 

FIL. Fr. Thread, Yarn, 

FILARIA MEDINENSIS. Lkm. Guinea 
worm. This is often about three feet long, 
and is very troublesome when it occurs 
about the sinews of the feet and leg. 

FILARIA. Species, one of these inhabits 
pearl oyster, and Dr. Kelaart thinks 
it causes the formation of the pearl. 


FILATO. It. Yarn. 


FILBERTS. 

Corylus avellaua. 


The fruit of the hazel-nut 


FILE. Eng. Dan, 

y ylen, Dut. 



Kikir, 

Malay. 

Limas, 

Poet. Sp 

PiH, 

Bus, 

Arram, 

Tam. 

Aknrai, 

Tsl. 


An iron or steel implement used to give 
form to metals and woods. — McGidloch, 
Faulhiev. 

FILE-FISH, the genus Balistes of the 
South Seas. 

FISAUNI. Hind. Hamiltonia suaveo- 
lens. 

FILFIL. Ae. Pepper, hence: 
Filfil’-Aclimar. Arab. Cayenne pepper. 
Filfil-Aswad. Black pepper. Piper nigrum. 
Fiifil Biirree. Wild pepper, fruits of Yitex 
trifolia, agnns-castns and negundo — Irvine. 

FilflUi-Daraz. Feus, long Pepper. Piper 
longum. 

Filfil’i-Siali. Pers. Black pepper. 
FUfiLi-Sibrhh. Pers. Cayenne pepper. 
Red pepper. 

FilfiLMiteh. Arab. Pepper root. 
F'djiLuUJihhel. Capparis Sinaica. 

FILFIL BARI. Hind. Yitex negundo. 

I FILICES. See Capilaire. Fern. 

1 FILLIGREE. A st^de of delicate wire- 
I work, used for ornamenting gold and silver, 

I introduced by the Italians, who call it fili- 
grana, a word compounded of filum a thread 
or wire, and grannm a grain or head : this 
is in allusion to the early i^ractice of orna- 
menting the wire-work with small beads. 
Wire used for this purpose is seldom drawn 
round, but flat or angular. The display of 
filligree work in the Great Exhibition was 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship 
and fantastic beauty. The chief exhibitors 
were from Sardinia, Turkey, the Ionian 
Islands and Malta. The native silver- 
smiths of Ouctack have long been noted for 
the fineness, neatness, and lightness of their 
filligree work. This kind of work is executed, 
for the most part, under supervision, by 
mere hoys, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
eyesight are supposed to enable tliem to 
bring out and pub together the minute pat- 
terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
than their elders can ; comparative cheap- 
ness is, perhaps, another reason for their em- 
ployment. The ruling rates for this filligree 
work are from two to two and a half rupees, 
that is to say, taking the first rate, two 
rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
rupee weight of finished silvjer work, namely, 
one rupee for workmanship, and one rupee 
as the price of the silver. The filligree 
work in gold of Delhi and other places is 
famed. Next to muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, filligree work is that for which 
Dacca is most celebrated, but the art is 
also practised in great perfection at 
Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and China. 
The articles usually made at Dacca 
are Lady’s ornaments, such as brace- 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
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FIRDUSI. 

&G. and attai'-dans and small boxes foi’ 
natives. A specimen on a large scale could 
be made, such as a vase for dowers, a stand 
for writing materials. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filligree is that of a leaf. It should be dra'wn 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to be made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting merely of a few small crucibles, a 
piece of bamboo for a blow pipe, small ham- 
mers for flattening the wire, and sets of a 
forceps for inter-twisting it. The drawing 
of silver and gold (i. e. silver covered wdtli 
gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, is 
extensively carried on in several places 
and Benares is celebrated for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold 
thread (badla) made at Dacca, as “goola- 
batoon” for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; “ goshoo” for ‘caps and covering 

the handles of chowries; “sulmah” for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah snakes ; 
and boolun for gold lace and brocades. Some 
of it is drawn almost as fine as a hair. In 
the time of Aurungzebe a quantity of this 
article was made yearly for the Court at 
Delhi. A hundred sticks covered with it, 
and plain gold, and silver ‘‘badla” to the 
amount of £2,000 in value, appear, among 
items composing the Mulhoos Kims Kuzy\ 
or present of roj^al clothing annually sent 
to the Emperor. The Trichinopoly filigree 
work is as light and elegant as that of 
Malta or Grenoa. (Dr. Taylor,) 

EILIX MAS. See Hephrodium felix. 

EIXDUK. Arab. Pers. Hind. Corylus 
avellana also G. lacera. Hazelnuts. 

FIXE TOOTHED CHEREY. Cerasus 
serrulata. 

FINJAK Arab. A cup without handles. 

FlXlSf, a race occupying Finnland in the 
Hortb of Europe, supposed to be of the same 
stock with the Turkoman, the Tshude, the 
Laplander and tbeMagyar of Hungary. Rask 
was of opinion that the language of the Lap, 
the Finn and Basque of Europe and of the 
Ouchuwari, Kohati, Toda. Gond, and Lar of 
India were of one stock. Also the Brahui 
and the Japanese. See India 314:, 332. Kelat 
p. 438. 

FIXOKI, Jap. A cypress tree, of Japan, 
which yields a light whitish wood of a good 
substance, and does not absorb water.— 
Thimb., Hist, Jcup, Vol, I, p. 118. 

FINDS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cris- 
pus. 

FIO. Port. Thread: Yarn, 

FIORE. It. Flour. 

FIRDDSI, author of the Shah Namah, 
a Persian poem. He wrote it at the request 


FIRE. 

of shah Mahmud of Ghiziiii; but, disappoint- 
ed by the promised reward of 30,000 drach- 
mas, be returned to Toos his native city 
and there died. 


FIRE. Eng. 


Mee, 


Ignis, 

Lat. 

Feu, 

Fit. 

Fucgo, 

Sp. 

Feur, 

Ger. 

JNarapu, 

Tam, 

Ag, 

Hind. 

1 Nepu, 

Tel. 

Agn, 


1 Ao*o*. 


Fqoco, 

It. 




Fire is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of ancient and modern nations as 
an object to be worshipped or reverenced. 
Perhaps the chief culture enjoined in the 
Yedas is that of Agni or Fire and of the 
Sun, and with the ancient Persians as wdth 
the Parsees of the present day, the worship 
of these two objects formed the principal 
religious duty. Fire is preserved in hindu, in 
Parsee, and in Buddhist temples and seems 
to be the inextinguishable fire alluded to in 
Lev. iv. and 13 as their lamps are kept per- 
petually burning, according to the injunction 
to the Hebrew Levites, “the fire shall 
ever he burning upon the altar ; it shall 
never go out.” An Agnihotra bramhin 
preserves the fire which was kindled at the 
time of his investiture with the poita, and 
never suffers it to go out, using the same 
fire at his wedding, and in all his bnrnt-offer- 
ings, till at length, after his death, his body 
is burnt with it. The sacred fire kindled by 
Montezuma was preserved at Pecos down to 
our own times. The Natches of N. America 
even now preserve a sacred fire and believe 
that frightful calamities would ensue if 
ever the fire were extinguished at both 
temples at once. Even among Christians 
of the present day, according to Mr. Robert- 
son, on the eve of the Greek Easter-day, 
the ceremony of receiving the ap<as-Trvs or 
Holy Fire is peiffarmed in the chapel at 
Jerusalem. The fire bursts from the sepul- 
chre and the pilgrims of the Greek com- 
munion light their torches at it believing 
that they receive it from heaven. (Eohinson^s 
Travels, Palestine and, Syria Vol. 1, pp. 47-8. 

The lamps and candles which some Chris- 
tian sects keep in their churches are rem- 
nants of the ancient and modern culture of 
fire. The Athenians had a perpetual fire kept 
by widows ; among the Romans it was kept 
by virgins. The Greeks had one in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. The Parsi people, descendants 
of the ancient Persians, have a sacred fire, in 
each of their temples. The Chaldeans, 
adored fire, and when it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the 
State. What kind of fire is meant by the 
“Strange Fire” of Lev. x, 1 *, Numb, iii, 4; 
vxvi and 61 (See also Lev. xvi., 12 ; ix, 
141 



MRE. 

24*5 xi. and Ecc. xxx. 9, is doubtful, 
but a Brabman should maintain three 
fires (Yikrama and TJravasi, Introduction, 
Yol. i. p. 190) two, ‘ mentioned in a Snkta 
of tbe Eig Yeda and the Apastamba 
Sutra, are the Sabhya and Avasathya, 
the precise purport of 'which names is 
not known to the Pundits, nor explained 
in the Bashya. The literal sense would 
be the fire of the assembly and the 
fire of the village, as if a sacrificial fire was 
sometimes maintained in common. (Jlind.Th. 
Yol. ii. p. 11.) 

The division of one fire into three is 
ascribed by the Mababharata and the rest 
to Pururavas. The commentator on the 
former specifies them as the Garbapatya, 
Dakshina, and Ahavaniya, which Sir "Wm. 
Jones, (Manu., II. 231,) renders nuptial, 
ceremonial, and sacrificial fires ; or rather, 
(1) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder ; (2) a fire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest, 
and (3) a consecrated fire for oblations ; 
forming the Tretagni, or triad of sacred 
fires, in opposition to the Laukika, or merely 
temporal ones. 

It may be that the taking of fire from 
other than the established place was called 
Strange. The fire used by hindus for the 
funeral pile, ought to be obtained from the 
sacred fire hut it is at present the common 
practice of the hindus of ordinary rank in the 
western provinces of India to procure fire 
from an outcast to light the funeral pile. On 
the eastern side of India, the fire used in 
the household sacrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the hearth-fire. That used 
in their incremation is from the lamp lit in 
the ceremonial when a person is moribund 
but the lamps of the temples are lit only by 
brahmins and taking fire from other than 
the altar would he “strange”. A hindn, as 
indeed also a mahomedan does not “ blow” 
out ^ a lamp with his breath, the hindu be- 
lieving that a god intervenes. The Chal- 
deans paid divine adorations to fire. In 
the Hebrew books, God is mentioned 
aa^ having appeared in fire or encompassed 
with this element, as when he showed him- 
self in the burning bush and descended on 
Mount Sinai, in the midst of flames, thun- 
der and lightning. (Exod. iii. 2 ; xix. 

^ symbol of the deity, 
(Dent, iv. 24.) In this awful manner he 
^owed himself to Isaiah. (Oh. vi. 4), to 
E^kml (Ch, i. 4.) The Psalmist describes 
o^riot of God as composed of flames, 
xviii. 12--14.) And the second 
Christ is represented as in the 
imdst ^ consumiBg fire. (2, Thess, i. 8. See 


EIRE. 

also Daniel vii. 10.) The wrath of God is 
compared to fire. (Psalm xviii. 8) ; and 
so are those effects of his displeasure, famine, 
war, and pestilence. (Psalm Ixvi. 1 2 ; 
Jei*. xlviii.) To this element the Lord 
is compared, (Mai. iii. 2), referring to 
his judgment upon the wicked, who are 
consumed like the dross of metals, and 
to the effects of his grace refining the righte- 
ous like pure gold. The influences of .the 
Holy Ghost are also compared to fire. (Mah 
iii. 11) in reference to the tongues or 
flames of fire that rested on the heads of the 
Apostles (Acts ii. 3) ; and to the work of 
regeneration on the human soul, illuminat- 
ing, quickening, purifying, and inflaming 
with gratitude, love, and zeal. The angels 
of God are represented nnder the emblem of 
fire. (Ps. civ. 4) : and a column of flame 
directed the marches of the Israelistish camp 
during the night seasons in the wilderness. 
(Exod. xiii. 21.) Eire anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims sacrificed to 
the Lord, and this was an indication of his 
regard and approbation. And this is thought 
to be the manner in which Jehovah signified 
his acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice. Eire also 
fell upon the offering made by Moses. (Lev. 
ix. 24), on those of Manoah (Judg. xiii. 
19, 20), on Solomon’s (2. Chron. vii. 1), 
and on Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 38.) The 
fire which descended from heaven, first up- 
on the altar constructed by Moses in the 
tabernacle, and again on that erected by 
Solomon, at its consecration, was constantly 
fed and preserved by the priests, and 
was regarded as celestial or hallowed 
fire, first kindled by the Lord himself, to 
instruct mankind that the origin of all spi- 
ritual good is from above, and that we are 
not to warm ourselves with the sparks of 
our own kindling. ( Uohmson^s Travels in 
Palestine and Syria. Yol. I. pp. 280—2.) 

On the east side of the fortress of G walior 
where myriads of warriors have fattened the 
soil, phosphorescent lights at one time often 
appeared. Colonel Todd dared as bold a 
Rajput as ever lived to approach them \ bub 
he replied, meu he would encounter, bub 
not the spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires the northern nations believed to 
issue from the tombs of their heroes, and 
to guard their ashes ; they called them 
Hanga Elldr, or ‘ the sepulchral fires,’ and 
they were supposed more especially to 
surround tombs which contained hidden 
treasures. They are termed Shahaba” by 
the rajpnts. When the intrepid Soandiana- 
vian maiden observes that she is not afraid of 
the flame burning her, she is bolder 
than that hold rajput, for Sri-Kisheft, 

a 



FIRE PLACES. 


FIREWOOD. 


'who, as above related, was shocked at the 
bare idea of going near the sepulchral lights, 
was one of three non-commissioned officers 
who afterwards led thirtj-two firelocks to 
the attack, and defeat of 1,500 Pindarics. 
At present the Kasak or Kirghis do not 
spit on a fire, and in Khiva, Khokand, in 
many other parts oi Africa and Asia and Eu- 
rope, the custom continues of dancing round 
fire. In the whole of Central and Southern 
Asia to blow out a light is considered very 
wrong. Everywhere in hindoo India, there is 
believed to be a fire which does not 
burn a person, attributed to Siva or 
Mahadeva, written also Seo, or Siu, and 
annually, in the Dekkan, the fire wor- 
ship of Mahadeva is performed, in which, 
the devotees run or jump through great 
fires, attributing their escape to the inter- 
position of that hindu deity. 

Fire is obtained in New Zealand by friction 
of the woods of the Melicytus ramifiorus of 
the Aralia polygama, and of the Kaiko- 
mako trees. The wood used to provide fire 
in Tahiti is that of the Hibiscus tiliaceus. — 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre^ the Toy Cart Art 
112. Golebrooke on the Religious Ceremonies 
•of the Hindu, Asiatic Res. XXI. 241. Sonne^ 
rats Voyage pp. 77 — 8 . Story of Nala p. 102. 
Robinson's Trauels Palestim and Syria Yol. 
I, p. 282. See Agni, Agnihotra ; India. 
Inscriptions ; Tripandra. 

FIRE CLAY, Sang-i-dalam. Hind. A 
kind of clay, very common in many parts of 
India, from which bricks can be made that 
resist the action of great heat. 

FIRE PLY, a little luminous beetle, a 
species of Lampyrls. The lower pare of its 
body has some apparatus for emitting a 
bright phosphorescent light. Usually it 
is emitted in flashes at intervals of a second, 
and it is interesting to guess where the 
creature in its flight will next show itself. 
But occasionally the light is continuous. See 
JSgiceras. 

FIRE PLACES. “These, in the Eastern 
and Southern parts of Asia, are usually the 
hearths, alluded to in Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. 
‘ There was a fire on the hearth burning be- 
fore him.’ Hindoo houses have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places. In the cold wea- 
ther, the rich burn wood in brass or earthen 
pans, placed in any part of the room ; the 
indigent burn sticks on the floor. The 
hearth or fire-place is commonly taken to 
mean the livelihood, or means of supporting 
a family. If the family be scattered into, 
say three parties, the expression would be, 
I have three fire-places burning. Speaking of 


a family ruined and dispersed, the Persians 
say oojak-i-shan koor shood, “ their fire- 
place is darkened.” 

FIREWOOD is the chief fuel used in the 
Indies, and the less valuable trees of each 
locality are cut. On the east coast of the 
peninsula the woods chiefly used are: — 


Canthiuta parviflornm. 
Hymenodyction excel- 
sum. 

Acacia speciosa. 
Gmelina asiatica* 
Peltandra. 

Vatica laccifera. 
Grewia rotundifolia. 


Kaudia dumetorun. 
Anisonema mnltifiora. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Phyllanthus, 

Acacia leucoplila3a. 
Maba buxifolla. 
Diclirostachys cinerea. 


The trees furnishing the supply at Simla, 
are chiefly : — 

Qnerous iDcana. [ Pinus excelsa. 

Rhododendron arborenm, Cedrus deodara, 
Andromeda ovalifolia. | 


with other jungle trees and stout under- 
wood. At Kassowlee and Kanawar, the con- 
tractors supply principally ^‘chir” (Finns lon- 
gifolia) , which grows wild in the adj oining hill 
sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden 
wood is “behnl” (Grewia oppositifolia),wliich 
emits an offensive smell in burning. The 
villagers use as fuel the withered' stems of 
Euphorbia pentagona and thorny bushes. 

In the Pud jab, the woods used are 


Alsine, sp, 

Artemisia saororum. 
Calligonum polygonoides 
Caragana pygmssa. 
Crozophora tinctoria. 
Ephedra Gerardiana. 
Eurotia ceratoides. 


Hippophae rhamnoides. 
Juniperus communis. 
Juniperus excel sus. 
Periploca aphylla. 
Rhazya etriota. 

Rosa Webbiana. 
Tanacetum tomentosum. 


Near the Punjab railway lines, Phulai 
(Acacia modesta) furnishes a hard wood 
which is perhaps the best fuel given by 
any wild tree. It is only found in quantity 
near Umritsnr and Jnllnndnr, Dhak or 
Pulas (Bntea frondosa) has a wood too 
soft and light to furnish, nnmixed, a 
really effective fuel. Jhand or kandi 
(Prosopis spicigera) covers very large areas 
in the central tract near Lahore, and grows 
more partially over many parts to the south. 
Its wood is open-grained and softisb, and is 
very subject to the attacks of white ants, 
but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has hitherto 
been perhaps the chief source of supply for 
the locomotives in the Punjab. Next to it, 
as to quantity of fuel furnished, come the ta- 
marisks, furas, lei, pilchi, &o., (Tamarix 
orientalis and Tamarix Indica) which from 
some miles south of Lahore southwards, 
cover hundreds of square miles of the low 
land. A tree of Kikkar or Sissoo, under 
tolerably favourable circumstances, attains 
a girth of about 30 inches in ten years 5 
and gives ^ about four maunds of dry fuel 
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FIROZAH. 

200 trees, yielding 800 mauads of dry fael, 
1}© growa on aa acre ia tea years. 
Zizyplias aaianialariaj tlie tnalla or 
bevi, grows abnndaatly in the Punjab, bat 
it is small for fuel. Various species ^ of 
Salsolacese, abound ia the more saline 
dry parts of the Doabs of the Punjab. West 
of the Bias, Karil, Capparis aphylla, a con- 
siderable shrub, is a common brick fuel in 
many places in the Punjab, as also is the 
jal, waa or pilu, Salvadora oleoides over- 
abundant south of Lahore. Along some of the 
rivers in the south the bahn (Populus Bupb- 
ratica) is not uncommon, but its wood is 
very light. The smaller tamarisk T. Indica 
becomes fit for felling in 8 or 10 years. 
The “Kikkar’’ attains its maximum in 8 to 
15 years. Dr. Olegliorn^s Report, p, I4i. Qal, 
Rev. m. 1868, pp. 266-7. 

FIREWORKS. 

Feux de artifice, Fr. Marohun Halat. 

Feurwerke, Ger. Eabok „ 

Atiskbazee, Guz. Hind. 

In eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks 
are of various forms, represent animate and 
inanimate things, sach as trees, tigers, 
ships, elephants, men, sea-fights, eclipses of 
the sun and moon. They are manufactured 
ia the principal cities. 

FIRIbFG-. Felling is the Tibetan cor- 
ruption of the word Firing!, itself a corrup- 
tion of Frank, the oriental word for Euro- 
pean. Prinsep's Tibet Tartary and Mon- 
golia, p. 66. 

FIRKI TIJGAR. Hind ? Tahera^mon- 
taua. 

FIRMAN. Pers. Turk. Royal letters 
are so called; literally, an order. 

FIRNI* Hind. Rice boiled with milk. 

FIROZAH. Hind, Turkis, turqu, 
hence Firoz-a-Raug, turquoise blue. It is 
found at Khojend in Mawar al nahr, or 
Trans Oxiaaa, at Shebavek, in Kirman, and 
ia a mountain of Azerbijaa, where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before 
Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, composed his Trea- 
tise on Jewels. He describes the mine at 
Nishapur as most celebrated from early 
ages for that particular kind of tnrquoise, 
entitled Abu Ishaki, which, says he, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the 
favour of princes, augments wealth, pre- 
serves the sight, ensures victory over an 
adversary and banishes all unpleasant 
The ancient sages, when first 
'^held a new moon, immediately after 
fix^^lheir eyes, says he, on the Firozeh. 

Oifs%^s Travels. Voh L p, 211, 


FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHIJSTG OF. 

FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak tribe from the 
town of that name 63 miles from Teheran. 
They ai’e of Persian origin, and their 
forefathers fought Timur bravely when that 
conqueror subjugated their country. After 
they were driven by him into the mountains 
south of Mazenderan, they there defended 
themselves most desperately ; but they were 
eventually defeated and carried by him into 
Herat. — Ferrier Journ, p. 1^6. See Aimak. 
FIR TREE. 

Beraiet An. I Berosh, Heb. 

Berotk, Chal. | Berutba, Syiiiac. 

See Abies, Japan. 

FISCH-ANGEN. Ger. Fish hooks. 

FISCH-KORMER, Ger. Cocculus Indi- 

cus. 

FIRTJZ or Perose, B. C. 458, the 7fch of 
the Sassanian kings. 

FISHER. On all the sea coasts of tho 
South and Bast of Asia and on the great 
rivers, the people are fishers. Of those, along 
the coasts at Madras many becamo Chris- 
tians, early ; indeed, from the Southern out- 
skirt of the town at St. Thome to its nor- 
thern village of Ennore, nearly all the fisher- 
men are earnest Christians of the Roman 
catholic persuasion. The Koli tribe of 
fishers, in Bombay are nearly all Christians, 
though thay have occasionally wavered. 
Thei'e is something remarkable in the 
circumstance of the fisher races being 
amongst the earliest and most eager con- 
verts to Christianity in India; so much so 
as to render it questionable whether it he 
only an accidental coincidence, or tho result 
of some permanent and predisposing cause. 
The Parawa or fishermen of cape Comorin 
were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis 
Xavier, and they have still a pride in allud- 
ing to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most faithful and 
abiding, of his converts. It was by the 
fishermen of Manaar that he was invited to 
Ceylon in 1544, and notwithstanding the 
martyrdom inflicted by the rajah of Jaffna, 
and the persecution with which they were 
visited by the Dutch, that district and the 
adjacent boundary of the Wanny has, to the 
present day, been one of the strongholds of 
the Roman catholics in Ceylon. Again, 
it is amongst the Parawa or Fisher caste 
of the Singhalese that the Roman catholics 
have at all times been most successful in 
their efforts to christianize. Tennenfs Ohrisii- 
anity in Ceylon p. 10. 

FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 
In Chiaa the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat is well known, and extensively practis- 
ed, as is, also, the hatching of fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 
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portant branch of trade in China. The 
hshevman collects with care on the margin 
and surface of water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is 
then placed in an egg shell, which has been 
fresh emptied, through a small hole : the 
hole is then stopped, and the shell is placed 
under a setting fowl. In a few days, the 
Chinese "break the shell in warm water 
(warmed by the sun) ; the young fish are 
then kept in water nntil they are large enough 
to he placed in a pond. This plan, in some 
measure, counteracts the great destruction 
of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 
the extinction of many fisheiies. Recently, 
Dr. Francis Day, a Madras Medical Officer 
has made great efforts to introdnee ova 
of exotic fish into India and made recom- 
mendations for the protection of young fry. 
A few drops of a weak solution of perman- 
ganate of lime, added night and morning, 
sweetens water, and supplies oxygen, and 
thus diminishes the mortality in fish hatch- 
ing . — Iiitelledual Observer^ Yol. viii. Bomjnge 
America^ page 165. See Fisheries. 

FISHERIES OF EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN ASIA. Of all the industrial 
pursuits of the sea, the whale fishery is the 
most valuable. The sperm whale is a warm 
water fish. The right whale delights in cold 
water. An immense number of log-books 
have been discussed at the National 
Observatory with the view of detecting the 
parts of the ocean on which the whales are 
to be found at the different seasons of the 
year. Charts showing the results have been 
published, and they form a part of the series 
of Maury’s Wind and Current Charts. The 
fishery of the Sperm whale is largely follow- 
ed in the South Sea, the Pacific and in all the 
South Sea ocean between Africa and America, 
bat wholly by fishers from Europe and America. 
Manry remarks that it seems to be a physi- 
cal law, that cold-water fish are more edible 
than those of warm- water. The places which 
are most favoimed with good fish-markets, are 
the shores of North America, the east coast 
of China, with the west coasts of Europe 
and South America, and all of these are 
washed by cold waters, and therefore it may 
be inferred that their markets abound with 
the most excellent fish. The fisheries of 
Newfoundland and New England, over which 
nations have wrangled for centuries, are in 
the cold water from Davis’s Strait. The 
fisheries of Japan and Eastern China, which 
almost, if not quite, rival these, are situated 
also in the cold water. Neither India, nor 
the east coast of Africa and South America, 
where the warm waters are, have been 


famed for its fish. Three thousand American 
vessels, it is said, are engaged in the New- 
foundland and New England fisheries. If 
to these be added the Dutch, French, and 
English, perhaps, not less than six or eight 
thousand, of all sizes and flags, are engaged 
in this one pursuit. In the east and south 
of Asia the people by stake nets, bag-nets 
and hooks, in boats and in ships engaged 
in fishing are nevertheless very numerous. 
The pearl fisheries alone, in the Persian 
Qnlf, employs a great collection of ships, 
and the pearl fisheries of China and Ceylon 
are also valuable. In Ceylon about 10,000 
canoes and boats are employed in fishing. 

Shark fishing, fishing for the Holothnria 
or sea-sing are extensively practised. In the 
four years 1857-8 to 1 8G0-1, shark fins, to the 
value of £60,46 7 were exported from India to 
China and other place?. There are many 
large boats with crews of twelve men each, 
constantly employed in the shark^fishery at 
I Kurracliec. The value of the fins sent to 
[Bombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to Rs. 18,000 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct- 
ly into the hands of the fishermen, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or Rs. 
100 for each man. From this falls to be de- 
ducted the cost of material and other charges. 
Shark-fins sell in China at about §32 per 
picul, or £6 per cwt. In the market of 
Macassar tlie ordinary price is from §15 to 
$16, or from £2- 10s. to £3 per cwt. This 
trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (oii the 
production of Isinglass, — London^ 1842,) 
in. 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone — taking fish-maws and shark- 
[ fins together, — as much as four lacs of ru- 
pees — £40,000, and furnishes the chief means 
of support to at least three thousand fisher- 
men or, including their families to probably 
not less than fifteen thousand human 
beings. One boat will sometimes captni'e at 
a draught as many as a hundred sharks of 
different sizes : but sometimes they will be a 
week, sometimes a month, without securing 
a single fish. The fishermen are very avei’so 
to revealing the amount of their captures : 
inquiries of this sort are supposed by them 
to be made exclusively for the purpose of 
taxation. The great basking shark, or 
mhor, is always harpooned : it is found float- 
ing or asleep near the surface of the water, 
and is then struck with a harpoon eight feet 
long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beat- 
en with clubs till stunned. A large book 
is now hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or 
wherever it can be got most easily attached, 
— and by this the shark is towed inshore ; 
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several boats are requisite for towing. The 
mbor is often forty, sometimes, sixty feet in 
length ; the mouth is occasionally four feet 
wide. All other variefcies of shark are 
caught in nets in something like the way in 
which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about six inches : they are generally 
six feet wide, and are from six to eight 
hundred fathoms, — from three quarters to 
nearly a mile, in length. On the one side 
are fioats of wood, about four feet in length, 
at intervals of six feet : on the other, pieces 
of stone. The nets are sunk in deep water 
from eighty to one hundred and fifty feet, 
weU out at sea : they are put in one clay and 
taken out the next, so that they are down 
two or three times a week, according to the 
state of the weather and success of the fish- 
ing. The lesser sharks are occasionally 
found dead, — the larger ones much exhaust- 
ed. On being taken home, the fins are cut 
off and dried on the sands in the sun : the 
fiesh is cut up in long stripes and salted for 
. food, and the liver is taken out and crushed | 
down for oil. The head, backbone, and en- 
trails, are left on the shore to rot, or thrown 
into the sea, where numberless little shax'ks 
are generally on the watch to eat up the re- 
mains of their kindred. The fishermen 
themselves are only concerned in the cap- 
tureof the sharks : so soon as they are landed 
they are purchased by Bania merchants on 
whose account all the other operations are 
performed. The Bania collect them in 
large quantities, and transmit them to agents 
in Bombay, by whom they are sold for sbip- 
mentto China. Notonlyarethe fins of all the 
ordinary varieties of shark prepared for the 
market, but those also of the sawfish, of the 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
— the latter, indeed, merges almost insensi- 
bly into the form of the shark. The cat-fish, 
known in India, by the same name as in Bri- 
tain, has ahead very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark 
brown on the back to dirty yellow on the 
belly : it is beautifully covered all over with 
spote, of the shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. The value of 
sharks^ fins annually exported from Bombay 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
two lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at 
any given port is probably that of Kurra- 
chee, which affords nearly one- tenth of the 
whole, but the shark-fishery is conducted all 
the Bombay coast. 

fi shermen along the Bombay coasts 
great castes, over- 


each of which a head man or jemadar pre- 
sides. 1, Wayttree; 2, Sou-koli; 3, Don- 
gur-koli ; 4, Thanknr-koli. One great 

jemadar, or chief, rules supreme in the craft 
over all the fisher castes. (Bomhaij, Monthly 
Times, from lllli to 24/7i May 1850.) 

The Bomlay fishing boat is one of the 
swiftest and most elegant sea-going vessels 
of that coast. A complete set of models 
of the native vessels plyiug on the coast., 
at an estimated price of Rs. 15 each, 
or about Rs. 1,000 in all, was sent to 
the Exhibition of IS 51. The mode of build- 
ing is precisely the reverse of that ])ursucd 
by Europeans who begin with drawing the 
lines, then lay down the keel, ribs, and frame, 
and finally applying the planking. In India 
drawn lines are dispensed with altogether : — 
having laid down the keel, the Indian ship- 
builrlers fasten on the planking, leaving the 
ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and stern posts put 
in their places, they are fashioned in both 
I sides with a grove. The lower edge of tlic 
plank next laid is made to conform in shape 
to this. The under grovo is smeai^ed over 
with red ochre and water, and tlie edge of 
the plank that follows is tried on from time to 
time till it takes a tinge every\vlio]*e, show- 
ing with wdiat exactness it coincides. It 
is then steeped in water and bent over a fire 
of wood into the proper shape and applied 
to its place. When all is ready, the channel 
in the lower plank is filled np with cotton 
and tar. The two planks are now sowed 
together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes are bored in the upper and a corres- 
ponding pair in the lower plank, all along at 
intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
natoc of the lines ; a st.rong coir string is 
laced througli this in tlio form of the letter 
X, the knot being inside. A stout wedge of 
wood is next driven througli t.ho strings out- 
side, so as to bring the planks porfcictly in 
contact. The planks being put suflicicui.ly 
in their places, when gunwale high is attain- 
ed, the timbers are put in; when the planks 
have been nailed to them, the sowing holes 
are filled up cither with nails when opposite 
a timber, or with wooden pins tlic masts i^akc 
forward instead of back — tlic keel is hollow 
in the middle and not so long as the stern- 
post, — the forepart of tlio boat sharp, wii.li 
hollow lines, the stern plump and round. Tlio 
Bombay fishing-boats can beat the best of 
the English yachts. 

There are three great fishing villages 
in Bombay island, at Woidoc, Sewree, 
and Mahim. At Worlee, there was, in 
1850, one pattimar, worth about rupees 
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o,000y employed in carrying cargo mid 
in general business. There were 110 
fishing-boats, worth about Rs. 350 each, 
and 45 canoes, worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 
each. At Sewreo there were fi^e large boats, 
worth about Rs. 1,000 each, employed in 
carrying bricks and tiles from Salsette to 
Borabaj"; one pattimar, worth about Rs. 
3,000, employed in general trade ; 25 fishing- 
boats, worth about Rs. 3o0 ea^h ; and 50 
canoes. There were, besides, some 20 mid- 
dling-sized boats, used in the transport of 
chunain and of black sand from Bellapore for 
building and other purposes. At llahim and 
in the creek on Sion there are 7 fishing- 
boars, to 10 large chiinam boats, 10 small, 
together with 25 canoes. The fishermen of 
Small Golaha own no more than 16 fishing- 
boats and 8 canoes. A pattimar employs 
from 15 to 20 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to 
15, a canoe from 3 to 4, Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast-fishing and attending 
the men on the mudbanks, and in landing 
cargo when there is no depth of water sufiici- 
ent for larger vessels. They are hollowed 
out of a single log*, and are very serviceable, 
handsome-looldug, well-finished craft. They 
are impelled either by paddles or sails : when 
the latter ai-e employed, an outrigger is 
resorted to : they will bear a surprising 
stretch of canvas, and make their way rapid- 
ly through the water. 

Hooks and lines are scarcely ever used on 
the western shores, — nets of various forms 
and sizes being almost solely employed in 
catching fish. The most important and ex- 
tensively practised variety is the stake-net 
fishing,— -and stakes are often to be found 
tliirty and forty miles out at sea — wherever, 
indeed, a bank within halt’ a day’s sail of 
land presents itself : the fishermen are quite 
enterprising enough to extend their opera- 
tions to any distance, but there is no use in 
their going farther off than they can return 
with their fish to the market fresh. The 
fishing stakes vary from 50 to 150 feet in 
length : they are built up in the following 
manner of successive pieces of wood, — the 
lower being frequently the long straight 
trunk of the cocoaimt or palmyra tree. As 
many as five or six pieces of wood, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, are used in 
the construction of a single stake. They ^ 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing 
being from three to five feet : the pieces are 
fastened together by strong rectangular fil- 
lets of wood — Two or three boats are em- 
ployed ill towing the stake out to sea. Its 
point is made wedge-shaped — there is a hole 
near the point of the wedge, through which 
a rope is passed. The two ends of the rope 


are made fast to boats anchored at a consider- 
able distance off : other boats now proceed 
and haul up the upper end of the stake till 
the point is found to descend by its own 
weight. When it has at once caught hold of 
the mud the rope is released from its lower 
end, and the boats to which it was attached 
employed in steadying the top in the direc- 
tion of the run of the tide. At high water 
two boats are made fast, one on each side, 
to the top of the stake, which is forced by 
their weight Ten or twelve feet into the mud. 
Stakes are thus put in successively, ofeen to 
the extent of some miles at intervals of 
twenty feet from each other. Betwixt each, 
pair is extended a long purse-net, the cir- 
cumference of the mouth of which is about 
sixty feet, so that when attached to the 
stakes it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
across, and ten feet perpendicularly — the 
upiier edge being a little above high wafer. 
The purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. The meshes gradu- 
ally diminish in size from the month to the 
furtlier extremity, being about six inches at 
the former, and three-fourths of an inch at 
the latter. The fish are carried into this by 
the tide, and entrapped — boats are always 
in waiting at high and low water, to secure 
the capture and reverse the nets. In th© 
creeks and shoals lines of stakes and nets, 
often several miles in length, az’e run along 
where the sludge is exposed at low water. 
The upper edge of these is considerably 
under high water, and mark the fish are in 
consequencee entrapped by them on the re- 
tirement of the tide : breaks are left at inter- 
vals to secure their admission. Close along 
shore, fishing grounds, about half an acre in 
area or so, and in a semi-circular form, are 
built. An aperture is left in the extremity 
of each of these, into which a neb is placed 
as the tide begins to recede, and a consider- 
able capture of the lesser sized fish secured. 
Such are the fixed implements of the fisher- 
man. Of the moveable implements the most 
frequent is a conical net, of which the lower 
lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned 
up iiwards. The material of which it is 
made is fine twine and the meshes small. It 
is from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
is only used in-shore. The fisherman holds 
it by the top, while be gives it a quick twirl, 
something betwixt that given to the Ameri- 
can lasso and common quoit. Throwing it 
to the distance of some yards, it spreads 
fully out as it reaches the water — when pull- 
ed down and collapsing by means of the 
lead, it closes at the mouth as it approaches 
the bottom. The fisherman now approaches 
and pulls it -wp by the apex, when the fish 
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are found enwrapped in it. Though this net one often advancing tlie capital required to 
sometimes attains a w^eight of sixty pounds, be contributed by the others ; the capture is 
the dexterity with which it is thrown is divided amongst them on their reaching the 
■wonderful. There are various spoon and shore, and is immediately taken charge of 
pursenets of different shapes and sizes, and and carried to market by the women, who 
a bag of muslin on a hoop about three feet carry their baskets, not, as in Britain on 
(Jig^xne tier, this last being employed to catcb tbeii* backs, but on theii bea^ds. ihe men 
the 3 ^oung prawns, and smallest sized fish, when so employed carry theirs in baskets 
that would escape through any mesh how- swung at the opposite^ ends of a bamboo 
ever fine. There is also a long toil-net, across the shoulders. The women who carry 
with which the fishermen wade neck deep the fish to market are commonly followed by 
through ihe water, but the mode of using ten or a dozen crows, who constantly watch 
it does not appear to be in any way peculiar for anything that may escape, every now and 
or interesting. The mud banks and shoals then making a dash at the basket itself, 
in the creeks abound in eels, sometimes The mode of making ropes and nets. is 
reaching the length of two or three feet, singularly simple : coir is the material used 
The fishermen wade through the mud till for the former, cotton or hemp for tlie latter, 
they detect these by the bubbling up or dis- One man sits on the ground and lets out the 
tnrbance of the water. They then strike yarn ; another retires half bent, and spins it 
them with a harpoon or spear, and about by means of a spindle,— the yarn being passed 
two inches each way, wibh a fine bamboo throngli a wooden hoop bnng round his neck, 
shaft eight or ten feet in length. Having He gives the spindle a jerk betwixt, the palms 
pinned them against the ground they draw- of his bands, and keeps its motion up at a 
them out with a hook about the same very considerable degree of speed indeed, 
size as the spear, also on a shaft. They are When several piles of fine^ yarn are to be 
very dexterous in catebing tbe little fisb or twisted together, a man w-itli a spindle is 
crabs which lurk under tbe stones close by placed at the end of each. The whole series 
the shore, with their hands, without the use are aupporbod at intervals by frames of 
of any implements at all: the crabs when bamboo: a spinner at the fur blior extremity 
canght are immediately stripped of their twists all the strands into one, while a light 
claws, and so prevented from getting away, piece of board is being passed along when 
Of these there are a wonderful variety ou the the cords are meant to bo hard plaited and 
Bombay shores, many of them of the greatest strong, to keep them from running too 
beauty. The fishermau’s mooring anchor is rapidly together. In the case of ropes, 
generally of stone, from four to five feet in after the single strands are laid together, the 
length; four-sided and pyramidal — the apex rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
cutoff. At base it is from six to eight iuebes strands by a stout piece of wood — a 
square, and from four to six at top. Through much stronger and longer piece being used 
the top is a hole, through which a cable or for the entire rope, a man sitting by a board 
hawser passes. Near the base are two holes with holes through which tiie several strands 
at right angles to each other ; through these, pass, to see that all go properly together, 
pieces of wood are thrust corresponding to To see forty or fifty fine powerful men busily 
the prongs or flukes of the anchor. The employed in the evening in sewing a cord 
whole weighs from 80 to 150 lbs., according betwixt each of the cloblis of a sail — the sails 
to the size of the vessel, and answers very of a pattimar being often from seventy to 
well the purposes intended. These anchors ninety feet wide, — with the accompaniments 
are most commonly made of limestone, and of swarthy dames and children, — boats of 
are on the whole most suitable. the most picturesque forms, — palm trees or 

Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race an old Alahratta fort in the distance, and 
of men, and are the only labourers in India fishing tackle every where around, — is fre- 
amongst whom a great degree of obesity is queiitly highly picturesque ; tbe sight being 
observed,— every fourth or fifth fisherman to much more pleasing than the smells which 
be met with being more less corpulent — accompany the scene. 

some of them very mnch so indeed. They In the sea coasts of the South of India, 
are.much given to the.nse of iutoxi eating Mursena maculata Ham. Buck : Ophioce- 
drinks, and are often to he met with in a phalus striatus Bloch ; 0. Marulins Bihclu 
state of inebriety. They regulate their 0, Gaclina Buck, Wallago (Silurus) attu, 
very much after the manner iu which Bloch, W. Malabar ici, G'ttv. ei Val: 
regulated by those of kindred pro- Hemibagrus (Bagrus) punotatus,. Jerdon, 
^ions in other parts of the world. A set of and Hypselobagrus (Silurus) cavasius, B'uoh 
boats' b^dong to a dozen of fishermen, are dried and exported to the interior. B at O’ 
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insidiatrix, Bloch Athen'na, Forskalii, 
Rappell, and species of Ambassis, Poljne- 
mns, Hemiramplius and Cbsetodon are also 
largely exported. 

There is an import trade of fish into 
Ceylon, to the value of about £15,000. 
Fish are cured by smoking them as they 
do herrings in tiers, by damp rice straw. 
Serni-putreseent fish in some shape or 
other is a characteristic article of diet 
among all the races from the mountains 
of Sylhet to the islands of the Archipelago. 
On the Madras side where a boisterous surf 
heats for ever on the shore, the fishers use 
the catamaran and fishing lines, but nets 
are also used and when shoals visit the 
coast, great bag nets several hundred yards 
long are thrown from masulah boats. 

The great Ii’awady river and the seas in 
which the Mergui and Eastern Archipelagos 
are enclosed abound in fish, and the Malays 
shoot their great stake nettings far into the 
ocean. The shallows between Penang and 
Province Wellesley are covered with such 
nebs. The wealth of these Eastern rivers 
and seas is boundless, and we have seen a 
single Burnian in a small canoe, in an hour 
in the morning capture seventy fish, each be- 
tween one and two feet long. The fisher- 
men supplying the markets of Penang and 
Singapore are principally natives of China. 
The fishing boats vary from one to three tons 
burden ; they are of a slight make and cal- 
culated to ply at bub short distances from 
the shore. They are pulled by oars and sel- 
dom carry sails. The nets are made of 
twiue, tanned with mangrove baxdc. The 
bamboo fishing-stakes are clumsy contri- 
vajuces. That they answer well enough in 
fine weather is more owing to the riches of 
the sea and their sheltered position, than to 
the ingenuity of the contrivance or the du- 
rability of the materials. In nautical skill, 
the Chinese fishermen of the Sfci-aits settle- 
ments are far behind the Malays. The fish- 
mongers are also natives of China, but they 
form a class far superior to the fishermen. 
Their trade comprizes the branches of 

Fresh Fish, Sardines, 

Dried Fish, Shark’s Fins, 

Isinglass (Pish IMaws), Balachan, 

Fish Roes, Fish Manure, and 

Red Pish, ' Tripang, 

Fresh fish. — The fishermen dispose of their 
boat loads to tbe fishmongers who assort the 
dijTerent kinds in heaps, over which sea 
water is continually poured, and from these 
the daily customers are supplied. Although 
comparatively few kinds of fishes appear on 
the tables of Europeans, the Malays and 


Chinese are less nice in their selection, and 
reject but very few kinds. 

Dried fish, — Tbe daily surplus fish are 
cured by the fishmongers. The process 
commences wdth a partial abrasion of the 
scales, after which tbe larger fishes are 
opened lengthwise and the intestines re- 
moved. Water is repeatedly poured over 
the fi.sbes till blood and impurities have dis- 
appeared, when they are placed in casks in 
flat layers, between which is thrown a quau- 
j tity of salt. In this state tbe fi.shcs remain 
I from 24 to 48 hours, when they are exposed 
to tbe sun, and frequently turned, till they 
are thoroughly dried. The smaller kinds are 
not opened nor are they all salted before dry- 
ing in the sun. The little care bestowed upon 
the curing appears, however, to be sufficient 
for local consumption, aud none of the 
settlements in the Strait.s export dried 
fish. The pikul of 13 3^ lbs. sells from 3 
to 7 Spanish Dollars valued at 4s. 6d. The 
katty being 1-| lb. of wliicli 100 go to tbe 
picul. 

Isiiirjlass, Fish mawSy Fisl^sowid-^y or Air- 
Bladders , (Palogpong ilcfin or ari ari ikan of 
the Malays, loo-pa of the Chinese) appear to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by tlie Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in 
the Straits, they not only there collected 
what are called fislimaws bat also from dis- 
tant localities. Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, 
Bengal, Tenasserim and most of the Mala- 
yan Islands contribute to tbe annual supply, 
which is bought up by Chinese dealers at 
Penang, Malacca and Singfipore. By them 
the maws are exported to C)hina. This fact 
was noted by Mr. Crawfurd, but that the fish 
maws are isinglass, appears to have been the 
discovery of an anonymous correspondent iii 
Furharifis Oriental Herald for Jauuax’y 1839. 
The personal exertions of Mr. McOelland 
have been mainly instramental in adding 
isinglass to the articles of exportation from 
India to the European markets. Since 1842, 
Mr. W, T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun- 
sellor of Penang, has made some very success- 
ful attempts to improve the production of 
isinglass in Prince of Wales Island. But 
European merchants there appear unwilling 
to engage in this novel branch of commerce, 

' as the supply from want of proper care is 
uncertain, and procurable but in compara- 
tively small quantities. These, however, are 
not objections to the Chinese dealers, as they 
are sure of a profitable and quick return on 
their outlay. The fishes from which isinglass 
is obtained at Penang are, 

Bates heptadactyluR, (Ikan siyakup.) 
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Polynenans indicus, (Ikan kurow.) 
OtolltliTis biaiiritiis, (Ikan salampae.) 
OtolidiiLS ruber, (Jaraug gigi.)^ 

Otolithns argenteuFs, (Jarang gigk) 
Otolitlms maciilatiis, (Jarang gigi.) 
Jolinius diacantlm'?, (Ikan tambareb.) 
Lobotes erafce, (Ikan batn.) 

Aldus tmncatns, (Ikan saliidii.) 

Ariiis arins, (Ikan salndn.) 

A rills milifcaris, (Ikan salndii.) 

The total quantities and valno of fish 
maws imported into and from Prince of 
Wales Island, from 1832 to 1842, were 


i:VIPORT. 

EXPORT. 

1832—33 

TO 

1S41— 42 

Quantity 
in Pikul s 

Value 
in Dol- 
lars. 

1S32-33 

TO 

1811—42 

Quantity 

inPiknls 

Value 
in Dol- 
lars. 

Total.. 

1,323 

50,172^ 

Total... 

1,939 

73,842 


Fish Boes, Bed Fish, and Sardines are con- 
diments and the species of fish used in their ! 
preparation, are Alansa toli, (Ikan trnboh,) 
Engranlis Brownii, (Bnnga a.yer or badah,) 
Dnssiimieria acuta (Tamban-bulat) and Clu- 
peonia perforata, (Tamban-nepes or batuh.) 

Sharh's Fins. — The Chinese fishmongers 
of the Straits settlements obtain shark's fins 
from the same localities which supply them 
with fish maws. These fins are not exclu- 
sively seJected from sharks (sqiiali,) bub 
equally from rays (raite). Quantities exa- 
mined at Penang were composed of fins of 
the following genera : Stegostoma, Carcha- 
rias, Sphyrna, Pristis, Rhinobatus, Trygon, 
and Myliobatis. Of all fishes sharks and 
rays are the most valuable to Chinese. The 
flesh and entrails of all, not even the electric 
rays (torpediuidoe) excepted, are eaten 
either fresh or dried, the skin is nsed for 
polishing or converted into shagreen,* gela- 
tine is obtained from the larger fins, glue 
from the smaller. All, except the caudal 
fins, are cut at the root so as to leave as lit- 
tle flesh as possible. The root is dipped in 
wetted lime (Chunam)in the erroneous belief 
of preventing attacks of insects, and then the 
fins are dried in the sun. Those imported 
in the Straits Settlements are packed pro- 
miscuously ill gunny bags, each containing 
from one half to one pikul. According to 
the value in the Chinese market, the fish- 
mongers assort the fins in two kinds, “ white^’ 
and black.’* The white consist exclusively 
of the dorsal fins, which are on both sides of 
a uniform light colour and reputed to yield 
more gelatine than the other fins. In China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 


to 40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of white 
fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins 
pass under the denomination of black fins. 
The colour, however, varies according to the 
species from buff to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different colours, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light. 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compara- 
tively small quantity of gelatine omd sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul, Mr. W. T. Lewis communicated 
the aiinexed table, shewing the quantity of 
shark’s fins imported into and exported 
during 10 years, from 1832 to 1842, from 
Penang to China. 


IMPORT. 

EXPORT. 

1832—33 

TO 

1841—42 

Quantity 

iuPikiils. 

S cd 

1832—33 

TO 

IS 1.1—42 

Quantity 
in Pikuls. 

Value in 

Spanish 

Dollars. 

Total.. 

1,350 

1 

19,216 

Total... 

3,177 

48,036 


Balaohan, — is a condiment prepared from 
small fishes, of all descriptions, and shell fish. 
The ingredients are placed in a pit to undergo 
fermentation, and afterwards dried, pounded 
and preserved with spices. With the 
Malays, Siamese, Burmese and Cochin 
Chinese, Balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. 

Fibli Manure. — The smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations 
by the Chinese gai’deners and agriculturists 
of Penang, who consider the fluid in which 
fishes have been salted very useful manure 
in cocoannt plantations. In addition to the 
preceding, there are two animal productions 
of the eastern seas, which also are considered 
fishes by the Chinese. They are the diied 
Holothurioidese, called Tripang, Swala or 
Beche de mar, and the Cuttle fishes. Of both, 
large quantities are annually collected and 
dried for the market in China. The naked 
Cephalopoda are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried .state a 
considerable article of traffic. The prepara- 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag with- 
out laying open the mantle. After all im- 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusk is submitted to a slight pressure and 
ultimately exposed to the sun. Small 
bundles of one katty weight are tied up 
with slips of ratau, and enclosed in cases 
holding ten katties and upwards. The 
Pikul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish 
Dollars. (Beng. As, Soc, Jour, No. 208.) 
Along the Asiatic coasts^ the high price 
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obtained for the superior and well mannfac- 
tared isinglass affords inducements not to be 
expected elsewhere, but all the parts of fish, 
as the flesh, the roe, and the sounds, can 
be turned to account, much of the fish caught ‘ 
must be everywhere consumed for food, 
but considerable quantities are dried, and 
form articles of commerce, as do shark-fins 
and fish-maws. The sounds of many Indian 
fishes might, like sturgeons, yield isinglass, 
while fish-glue and fish-oil might be obtain- 
ed from others. The natives of Asia are not 
unacquainted with the modes of preserving 
fish. The roe appears among their articles 
of Materia Medica under the name of 
Butarookh, andMr.Crawfurd and Dr. Cantor 
inform us, that the roe of enormous size of 
a kind of Shad which frequents the great 
river of Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an 
article of commerce : while the Balachang of 
the Eastern Seas, theGna-pi of the Eurmans, 
consisting of small fish with prawns and 
shrimps, fii'st fermented and then dried, gives 
rise to a considerable traffic, as no food is 
deemed palpatable without it, and its use 
extends to every country from China to 
Bengal. That prepared at Mergui is ex- 
cellent, only inferior to anchovy paste, by 
being over powerful. In Java and Sumatra 
a preparation of small fish with red rice, 
having the appearance of anchovies, and the 
colour of red cabbage, is esteemed as a 
delicacy. It is the famed “ red-fish’^ condi- 
ment of those regions. So in India, 
the preparation called Tamarind fish, is 
much prized as a relish, the acid of 
the tamarind being made use of for pre- 
serving fish cut in transverse slices : the 
demand for dried fish exists in every part of 
Asia, and isinglass is in request both in Eu- 
rope and China. It might perhaps become | 
an article of consumption even in India, as it 
is mentioned in their systems of Materia 
Medica by the name of ghurree-al-sumak 
and sureshum mahee, that is fish-glue, and 
is described as a good diet for patients in a 
decline. The Sele combines the advantages 
of fineness of flavour, with wholesomeness as 
food ; while considerable in size, it is migra- 
tory in habit and enters the Bengal rivers in 
great shoals in the cold weather. Its swim- 
ming bladder is of value as an article of com- 
merce, and its flesh, in a fresh state, is es- 
teemed as food ; this would become still more 
valuable if it could be properly cured. In 
China, the consumption of salted provisions 
is very general. There also, in consequence 
of the immense quantities of both sea and 
river fish which are daily caught, and the 
rapidly putrescent nature of that species of 
provision a considerable portion is cured with 


salt and dried in the sun, the liaut gout 
which accompanies it being rather a recom- 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. 
IndeM it is one of their most favorite, aswxdl 
as general articles of food, and they even 
overcame their prejudice or indifference for 
whatever is foreign, on the occasion of salted 
Cod being introduced for two or three years 
iu English ships, the somewhat decayed con- 
dition in 'which it reached China being said 
to have been anything but a drawback. This 
species of cargo, besides its disagreeable 
nature and the injurious effect wffiich it might 
have on some delicate articles of shipment, 
was found during the voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness 
with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as danger- 
ous, and accordingly the import was greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir A. Burnes represents “the mariner 
of Cutch in the present day as truly, 
adventurous, putting to sea for a trifling 
reward, and stretching boldiy across the 
ocean of Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Coasts 
of Zanzebar in Africa. The Sea vessels of 
Kurachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast, and he describes the fish- 
ing-boats at the mouths of the Indus as 
good sea-boats, sailing very quickly, and 
as numerous, because the fisheries there 
are extensive, and form a source of 
commerce on the South-Eastern part of the 
Peninsula of India. In Ceylon as also in 
China, the Pearl fisheries are of considera- 
able value. Dr. Cantor states that at the 
mouths of the Ganges, the fishermen have 
sea-going boats, which they build themselves, 
and that they are a superior description of 
Indian sailors, of much more industrious 
habits than the majority of the natives of 
India. Still further to the eastward, we see 
the Burmese and Siamese almost living in 
boats, and the Malays most formidable a.s 
pirates in the Indian Seas. Mr. Crawfurd 
represents the Eastern Islanders as expert 
fishermen, and that there is no art which 
they carry to such perfection as fishing, 
which the nature of their climate allows 
them to practise, with hardly any interrup- 
tion, from one end of the year to the other *, 
the fishing boats proceeding to sea with the 
land-breeze at an eaily hour of the morning, 
and returning with the sea-breeze a little after 
noon. The fisheries afford a most valuable 
branch of their commerce, as a great variety 
of their fish are dried in the sun, or salted 
and dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
coast in large quantities into the interior of 
the Islands, or transmitted to every part 
of the Archipelago. 
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Dr. Cantor has particularly called atten- 
tion to tbe importance of attending to, and 
encouraging the Sunderbun sea fishery, 
which is carried on to a very small extent, 
chiefly because the distance to Calcutta is 
too great to allow of the carriage of flsh in 
a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
who have sea-built boats inhabit villages 
situated near the entrance of the Hoogly. 
Their chief and most profitable employment 
consists in attending with their boats, on 
the shipping entering and leaving the river 
for which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort 
to work with their nets, which they drag 
daring high water along the coasts of the 
Sunderhnns. Two or three times are gene- 
rally speaking sufficient to load a boat with 
fishes and shell-fish (a truly prodigious 
quantity being brought up in a few hauls). 
The larger portion of the prize which is not 
consumed or otherwise disposed of on the 
spot, is then preserved. This process con- 
sists simply in dividing the fish, taking out 
the viscera, and spreading them in the sup. 
till they become’ sufficiently dried. The 
Polynemus suliah, or Sacoolih, enters the 
mouths of the Ganges iu shoals. The Khar- 
rah, or Indian Mackerel, a species of Thyn- 
nus, is rather uncommon in that estuary, 
but it must be found in abundance ofi‘ the 
Burmese coast, as from thence, great num- 
bers in a dried state are annually imported 
into Bengal. The cartilaginous fishes, he 
states, abound in numbers and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi- 
cal distribution. The Sharks enter the 
rivers to a considerable distance from the 
sea. Shark skin, he says, is used by the 
native workmen for polishing wood and 
ivory ; and Shark- fius are largely ex- 
ported to China. Of the better known 
saltwater fishes of a wider geographical 
distribution, such, for instance, as are 
valued as articles of food, at the three 
distant points, Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay, the market of the first is the least rich 
in varieties in consequence of its greater 
distance from the sea. The abundance of 
the supply, however, makes up for what it 
wants in variety and the great demand for 
fish affords a livelihood to great numbers of 
fishermen, who every night spread their nets 
in the river and in the salt-water lake. The 
Bates nohilis, different species of Polynemus, 
and the Mugil corsnla daily cover the tables 
► iff Europeans, who will more readily recog- 
mse ^ these fishes under the names of the 
or Cockup, Sudjeh, Tnpsi (Mango 
the Indian Mullet. At the Sand- 
heads may be found some of those delicious 


fishes, which are more familiar to the resi- 
dents of Madras and Bombay ; for instance, 
the Indian Soles, tbe RolUfisb, and, above 
all, tbe black and white Pomfrets, and the 
Bummalo, which latter, in a dried state, 
is known by tbe name of the Bombay duck. 
Of these, tbe Indian Mullet is the most 
widely distributed, being common in tbe 
Straits of Malacca, the Bay of Bengal, the 
Persiail Gulf and the Red Sea also at tbe 
Cape of Good Hope. The bazaars in Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Cantor remarks, are always 
stocked with an ample supply of dry fish, 
which is consumed partly by the European 
and native shipping of that port and partly 
by the poorer classes of Bengal, and the 
Upper Provinces. Cargoes of this article 
are annually imported by tbe Burmese and 
Arabs. These dried fishes consist chiefly 
of the Bummalo, the above named Siluroid 
fish, which sells in Calcutta at the rate of 
four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mallet, the Sudjeh, the Begti and the Khai'- 
rah or Indian mackerel. The demand for 
dried fish exists all along the coasts of the 
Peninsula. At Bombay large quantities of 
the Bummalo, are comsumed and exported. 
xAt the mouths of the Indus, the fishery is 
extensive and some fish sounds are there 
procured, perhaps those of the Polynemus, but 
they may also he those of other fish ; as the 
specimens of fishmaws are very different in 
form from tbe isinglass sent from Bengal. 
Dr. McClelland, in bis paper, calls attention 
to the very important subject of increa.sing 
tbe supply of fish in the interior of India. 
Wherever there are any large pieces of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in tbe Pe- 
ninsula of India, these he conceives might 
support quantities of fish, if proper kinds 
w^ere selected, and pains taken to destroy 
the injurious animals, iu tbe season when 
the water is sufficiently low for the purpose. 
He also suggests that at tbe different sani- 
taria which have been established in tbe 
raountainB, it would be desirable and easily 
practicable to form rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fish. This 
might, as he suggests, be done by dam- 
ming up a portion of some of *the 
valleys through which the mountain 
streams pass. He also further recommends 
that the natives of India should turn their 
attention to the curing of fish in districts 
where they are abundant, and sending them 
to others where they are less so, and for con- 
sumption at seasons when fresh fish becomes 
scarce. Tbe cold season, from November 
to Febrnary, when most fishes are taken, in 
short, the fishermen not having the means 
of curing their fish, have nothiug to stimu-» 
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late them to any exertion, beyond what can 
be consumed when fresh. Had the fisher- 
man the means of preserving the result of 
his labors, his chief market would com- 
mence when the fishing season ends, and his 
industry would then become a permanent 
benefit; to himself and to the country at large. 
Mr. Craw fur d, after stating that the fisheries 
of the Indian islands form the most valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
variety of the fish caught, are dried in the 
sun, proceeds to observe, that ordinary 
dried fish form no portion of the foreign ex- 
ports of the Indian Islands but three singu- 
lar modifications of it do, Eish-maws, Shark- 
fins, and Tripang, all of which are sent to 
China in large quantity. The Tripang, 
Swala, or Beohe de Mar, often called Sea 
Sing, one of the tribe of Holothuria, is an 
unseemly looking molluscous animal, which 
constitutes, in quantity and value, one of 
the most considerable articles of the exports 
of the Indian Islands to China. There are 
fisheries of Tripang in every Island of the 
Indian Ai'chipelago. from Sumatra to New 
Gruinea, and upwards of not less than 8,000 
cwt. are yearly sent to China from Macassar, 
the price ranging from 8 Spanish Dollars 
per picul to 20, and as high as 115, accord- 
ing to the quality. The same author states, 
that Shark-fins are exported to China from 
eveiy maritime country, between the Arabian 
Gulf and the East Indian Islands. A picul 
of shark-fins usually sells in China as high 
as 82 Spanish Dollars, or £6 Is. per cwt. 
which high price makes it evident, that 
they are only articles of luxury for the use of 
the rich. In the market of Macassar the ordi- 
nary price is about 15 Spanish Dollars, or 
£2 16s. 8|d. per cwt- Of the three sub- 
stances mentioned by Mr. Crawfurd as ex- 
ported from the Indian Islands, one only re- 
mains to be noticed, and this is Eish-maws. 
But of this he merely says that it is a fa- 
vourite article of the strange luxury of the 
inhabitants of that country, often bringing 
as high as 75 Spanish Dollars per picul or 
£14, 3s. 6d. per cwt. in the market of Canton. 
Raw dried split fish are abundantly cured 
(without salt) in Tibet; they are caught ini 
the Yarn and great lakes of Ramchoo, | 
Dobtah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, , 
.and allied fish, which attain a large size. j 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in the j 
Zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon in- j 
habit any of tlie rivers that debonche into I 
the Indian Ocean (the so-called Himalayan' 
trout is a species of carp). This widely 
distributed natural order of fish (Balmo- 
nidse) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in 
all the livers of Central Asia that flow morth 


^ and west, and the Salmo orientalis, ^JifCle]- 
land, (‘‘ Calmtta Jour, Nat. iii, ^age 

2S3), was caught hy Mr. Griffith {Journals 
'page 403) in the Bamian river (north of 
the HindooKoosh) which fi.ows into theOxus, 
and whose water.s are separated by one nar- 
row mountain ridge from those of the feeders 
of the Indus. The central Himalayan rivers 
often rise in Tibet from lakes full of fish, but 
have none (at least during the rains) in that 
rapid part of their course from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet of elevation : below that, fish 
abound, but, it is believed, invariably of dif- 
ferent species from those found at the sources 
of the same rivers. The nature of the tropical 
ocean into which a|l the Himalayan rivers 
d^bouche, is no doubt the proximate cause 
of the absence of Salmonidae. Sir John 
Richa^rdson (Fishes of China Seas, &c., ‘‘ in 
Brit. Ass. Re 20 . says that no species 

of the order has been found in the Chinese 
or eastern Asiatic seas. (Jioolier Him. Jour, 
vol. h. page 183, Jo. Hul. Arelipelago') , 
There are no seas in the world more 
abounding in esculent fish than those 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, and a few of 
them are of excellent flavour. Fish 
constitutes the chief animal aliment of 
all the inhabitants, and everywhere of those 
of the sea-coast who are by profession fisher- 
men. Among the best fisheries are those of 
the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
those of the entire Straits of Malacca, of 
the northern coast of Java, and of all the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
the Philippine Islands. The taking of the 
mother-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a 
few places, of the bolothurioii or tripang, 
and of the shell tortoise, form valuable 
brauches of the Malayan fisheries. ( Qraiufiird’s 
Dictionary^ page 138.) In China, the various 
modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of the Chinese 
quite as much as their agricultural opera- 
tions. According to the Repository, at least 
one tenth of the population derive their food 
from the water, and necessity leads them to 
invent and try many ingenious ways of se- 
curing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of 
gambier (Uncaria gambier) to preserve them 
from rotting. The smacks which swarm 
along the coast go out in pairs, partly that 
the crews may afford mutual relief and pro- 
tection, but chiefly to join in dragging the 
net fastened tb their boats. In the shallows 
of rivers, rows of heavy poles are driven 
down, and nets secured to them, which are 
examined and changed at every tide. Those 
who attend these nets, moreover, attach 
scoops or drag-nets to their boats, so loaded 
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that they will sink and gather the sole, ray, 
and other fish feeding near the bottom. Lift- 
ing nets, 20 feet square, are suspended from 
poles elevated and depressed by a hawser 
worked by a windlass on shore 5 the nets are 
baited with the whites of eggs spread on the 
meshes. Cormorants are trained in great 
numbers in the eastern provinces to capture 
fish, and are sometimes under such good 
order that they will disperse at a given signal, 
and return with their prey without the pre- 
caution of a neck-ring. A single^boatman 
can easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these 
birds, and although hundreds may be out 
upon the water, each one knows its own 
master. If one seize a fish too heavy for it 
alone, another comes to his assistance, and 
the two carry it aboard. The birds them- 
selves are fed on bean- curd, and eels or fish. 
They lay eggs when three years old, which 
are often hatched under barn-yard hens, and 
the chickens fed with eel’s hlood and hash. 
They do not fish during the summer months. 
The price of a pair varies from § 5 to $ 8 . 
Mussels are caught in small cylindrical bas- 
ket traps, attached to a single rope, and 
floated with the tide near the bottom. 
The rearing of fish is an important pursuit, 
and the spawn is sometimes deposited in 
proper vessels, and placed in favorable posi- 
tions for hatching. The BuHetin Universal 
for 1839 asserts that in some parts of China, 
the spawn so taken is carefully placed in an 
empty egg-shell, and the whole closed : the 
egg is then replaced in the nest, and after 
the hen has sat a few days upon it, reopened, 
and the spawn placed in vessels of water 
warmed hy the sun, where it soon hatches. 
Shell-fish and mollusks, both fresh and salt 
are abundant in the Chinese market, but they 
have not been examined scientifically. Oys- 
ters of a good quality are common along the 
coast, and a species of Mactra, or sand clam, 
is fished up near Macao. The Pearl river 
affords two or three kinds of freshwater 
shell-fish, of the genus Mytilus, which are 
obtained by dredging. The prawns, shrimps, 
crab, crawfish, and other kinds of Crustacea 
met with are not less abundant than pala- 
table, one species of crawfish, as large, but 
not taking tbe place of the lobster called 
‘■‘langhai,” or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three 
or four kinds, and the large king crab (Poly- 
phemns), are all eaten by the Chinese, 
though not relished hy others. The true 
cod has not been observed on tbe Chi- 
nese coast, but several species of Serra- 
nus (as Plectopoma susuld, Serranus shih- 
P^u, megachir, &c.) generally called ‘‘sbip- 
pan ^ by thenatives an dgaroupa by foreigners, 
wmmrnn about Macao, and considered 


the most delicate flavoured of any in the 
markets. Another common and delicious 
fish is the Polynemus tetradactylus or bynni- 
carp, usually called salmon by foreigners, 
isinglass is prepared from its skin. The 
pomfret,or “stangyn”of the Chinese (Sbroma- 
teus argenteus), is a good pan- fish, hut not 
so delicate as the sole-fish, many species of 
which abound in the shallows of the Bogue. 
Two or three species of mackerel, the Scioe- 
na lucida, an ophiocephalus, the mullet, the 
white rice fish and a kind of shad, complete 
the list of good table fish found in the mar- 
kets of Canton. {Williams’ Middle Kingdom^ 
Yol. ii. p. 110 , 169, 270, and 272.) Immense 
quantities of fish says Mr. Fortune are 
daily caught in the Chinese rivers. Their 
mode of catching them is ingenious and 
amusing. One day he was going up a consi- 
derable distance in a boat, and set out a lit- 
tle before low water, that he might have the 
full benefit of the flow of the tide, and get as 
far up as possible before it turned. On the 
side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, 
he observed some hundreds of small boats 
anchored, each containing two or three men *, 
and the tide turning just as he passed, the 
whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing 
and sculling up the river with the greatest 
rapidity. As soon as the men reached a 
favourable part of the stream they cast out 
their nets and began to make a loud noise, 
splashing wiih their oars and sculls with the 
intention, he supposed, of driving the fish into 
the nets. After remaining in this spot for 
about a quarter of an hour, all the boats set 
off again, farther up, for the next station, 
when the crew commenced again in the 
same noisy manner, and so on for a long way 
up the river, as long as the tide was flow- 
ing ; they then returned with tbe ebb loaded 
with fishes for the next morning’s market. 
There is another curious mode of catching 
fish, which he frequently saw in the north- 
ern Chinese provinces, fish abound in all the 
Chinese rivers and lakes of the north : in- 
deed every little pond swarms with them and 
the fish catcher in these places is literally am- 
phibious. He is to be seen perfectly naked, half- 
walking, half-swimming ; now he I’aises his 
arms and hands above his head, and, bringing 
them down, strikes a sharp blow upon the 
water, making a loud and splashing noise. 
His feet are not idle ; they warn him that a 
fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for 
him amongst the mud at the bottom of the 
pond. The next moment the fisherman has 
disappeared : he is now under water, and he 
remains so long that yon think something 
has happened to him. There is, however, 
no cause of fear : a few seconds more and he 
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tappears, rabbing bis face and eyes with one 
band, and in tbe other trinmpbantly bold- 
ing Tip tbe fisb wbicb be bas just cap- 
tured. It is immediately placed safely in bis 
basket, and tbe work goes on as before. Tbe 
surface of tbe water is struck and splashed, 
in order to frighten tbe fisb which are 
swimming amongst tbe feet of tbe China- 
men. Being frightened, they dive imme- 
diately to tbe bottom amongst tbe mud, 
where they are felt by tbe feet, and are 
soon taken by these expert divers. But 
tbe most singular of all tbe methods of catch- 
ing fisb in China is that of training and em- 
plo3ung a large species of cormorant for this 
purpose, generally called tbe fishing cormo- 
rant. These are certainly wonderful birds. 
T have, be says, frequently met with them on 
tbe canals and lakes in the interior, and, bad 
I not seen with my own eyes their extraordi- 
nary docility, I should have had great difS.- 
culty in bringing my mind to believe what 
authors have said about them. Tbe first 
time I saw them was on a canal a few miles 
from Ning-po. I was then on my way to a 
celebrated temple in that quarter, where I 
intended to remain for some time, in order 
to make collections of objects of natural his- 
tory in tbe neighbourhood. When tbe birds 
came in sight, I immediately made my boat- 
men take in our sail, and we remained sta- 
tionary for sometime to observe their pro- 
ceedings. There were two small boats, con- 
taining one man and about ten or twelve 
birds in each. The birds were standing 
perched on tbe sides of tbe little boat, and 
apparently bad jnst arrived at tbe fishing 
ground, and were about to commence opera- 
tions. They were now ordered out of tbe 
boats by their masters, and so well trained 
were they, that they went on tbe water im- 
mediately, scattered themselves over tbe 
canal, and began to look for fisb. They ha,ve 
a beautiful sea-green eye, aud,quiek as light- 
ning, they see and dive upon the finny 
tribe, which, once caught in tbe sharp-notch- 
ed bill of the bird, never by any possibility 
can escape. The cormorant now rises to tbe 
surface with tbe fisb in its bill, and tbe mo- 
ment be is seen by the Chinaman be is called 
back to tbe boat. As docile as a dog, be 
swims after bis master, and allows himself to 
be pulled into tbe San- pan, where be dis- 
gorges bis prey, and again resumes bis labours. 
And, what is more wonderfal still, if one of 
the cormorants gets bold of a fish of large 
size, so large that be would have some difli- 
cutly in taking it to tbe boat, some of tbe 
others, seeing bis dilemma, hasten to bis 
assistance, and with their efforts united cap- 
ture tbe animal and haul it to tbe boat. 


Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or play- 
ful, and swam about without attending to bis 
business ; and then tbe Chinaman, with a 
long bamboo, wbicb be also used for propell- 
ing the boat, struck tbe water near where 
the bird was, without, however, hurting 
him, calling out to him at tbe same time in 
an angry tone. Immediately, like tbe truant 
school boy who neglects bis lessons and is 
found out, the cormorant gives up bis play 
and resumes bis labours. A small string is 
put round tbe neck of tbe bird, to prevent 
him from swallowing tbe fish wbicb be 
catches ; and great care is taken that this 
string is placed and fastened so that it will 
not slip farther down upon bis neck and 
choke him, wbicb otherwise it would be 
very apt to do. Since I first saw these 
birds on tbe Ning-po canal I have bad 
opportunities of inspecting them and their 
operations in many other parts of China, 
more particularly in tbe country between 
tbe towns of Hang- cbow-foo and Shanghai. 

I also saw great numbers of them on tbe river 
Min, near Foo-cbow-foo. They sell at a 
high price even amongst tbe Chinese them- 
selves— I believe from six to eight dollars per 
pair, that is, from 30s. to 40s.: — “ Tbe 
fish- catching birds eat small fish, yellow 
eels and pulse-jelly. At 5 p. M. every 
day each bird will eat six taels (eight 
ounces) of eels or fisb, and a catty of 
pulse jelly. They lay eggs after three years, 
and in the fourth or fifth month. Hens are 
used to incubate tbe eggs. When about to 
lay, their faces turn red, and then a good ben 
must be set upon tbe eggs. Tbe date must be 
clearly written upon tbe shells of tbe eggs laid, 
andtbey will batch in twenty-five days. When 
batched, they take the young and put them 
upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, 
and feed them with eel’s blood for five days. 
After five days they can be fed with eel’s fiesh 
chopped fine, and great care must be taken 
in watching them . When fishing, a straw tia 
must be put upon their necks, to prevent 
them from swallowing the fisb when they 
catch them. In the eighth or ninth month 
of tbe year they will daily descend into the 
water at ten o’clock in tbe morning, and 
catch fisb until five in the afternoon, when 
they will come on shore. They will continue 
to go on in this way until tbe third month, 
after wbicb time they cannot fish until tbe 
eighth month comes round again. Tbe mala 
is easily known from tbe female, in being 
generally alarger bird, and inbaving a darker, 
and more glossy feather, but more particu- 
larly in tbe size of tbe head, tbe bead of tbe 
male being large and that of the female 
small.” Such are tbe habits of this extra 
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ordinary bird. As tbe montbs named intlie 
note just quoted refer to the Chinese calendar, 
it follows that these birds do not hsh in the 
summer months, but commence iu autumn, 
about October, and end about May— periods 
a,gi‘ 06 inpj nearly with the eighth and third 
month "of the Chinese par. {Fortune's 
Wanderings jpage to 113.) 

Chinese hshernien w*hen they take one of 
those huge Rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast, rub the animal with pulverized 
alum to give a degree of coherence to the 
gelatinous mass. 

In Horneo in the enclosures of stakes, 
drag-nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so 
as to swing to each tide, and hook and 
line are largely used: prawns^ shrimps, 
and small fish are taken with hand- 
nets in the fine season. The quantity 
of fish taken by these various con- 
trivances is enormous. They are salted 
and dried, and sent into the interior of the | 
country. The river fish in general are not 
so mnch esteemed as those taken at sea, 
thongli they also are frequently caught, 
principally by means of hooks and lines at- 
tached to the light wood called plye, already 
described. Pieces of the wood, cut into the 
shape of birds, may frequently be seen float- 
ing down with the tide, to each of which is 
attached, at the neck, a strong line supporting 
a baited hook. The proprietor is generally 
not far ofP, and, on the float bobbing under 
water, soon seizes it, and captures the fish 
which has taken the hook, but though large, 
cannot keep the light float under water. A 
fine fish called in Borneo ® ikan malang,’ is 
the one most frequently caught in this man- 
ner. Low's 8arawaJc, p. 160, Oal, Journ, 
Nat. Hist, iii^ 2^3. Grawfmd's, Lictionary p. \ 
138. Lr. Buist in Bombay Times, 8ir John 
Bicliardson in Rep. B. Ass. William's Mid- 
dle Kingdom, Yol. ii pp, 1 10 to 272. Hooher's 
Him. Journal ii. 188. Fortune's Residence 
among the Chinese p. 372. Fortune's Wander- 
ings, Dr. H. Day in M. Med. Journ. 

PIS HER ISLANTD. A low level island 
bounding the K W. side of Malacca Road. — 
Horshurgh. 

EISHER ISLANTD, a group of two or three 
barren rocks off the coast of Cochin China, lie 
to the IvT. E. of Tree Island. 
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Sp. 

Tam. 


Cliapu, 


Tel. 


An-gna, 

IHsk, 

Vissohen, 

t^oisson, 

Hscbe, 

IcUihiyoa, 


Burm. 
Dast, Sweb. 
But. 
Fr. 
O'Rr* 
Gr. 
Her. 
Hind 


Matohli, 

Hind. 

Pesci, 

It. 

Pisces, 

Lat. 

Ikan, 

Malay. 

Mahi, 

Persian. 

Bjbi, 

Polish. 

Piexes, 

Port. 

Bub, 

Bus. 


Pesoados, 

Min, 

During the past seventy years this branch 
of the Natural History of the Bast Indies, has 
received the attention of many learned Zoolo- 
gists. The voluminous work by Baron 
Onvier and M. Valenciennes, “Histoire Na- 
tnrelle des Poissons” published in Paris in 
1828 and following years, was of great value 
to science. A beautiful volume of much im- 
portance the Fauna Japonica, was published 
ill 1847, by M. M. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, C. J. 
Temminck, H. Schiegel and W. de Haan, 
(Lugduni, Batavorum 1847.) Prior to that, 
in 1802, there had appeared Dr. Patrick 
Russeirs hook in two volumes, containing 
the descriptions and figures of 200 fishes 
collected at Yizagapatam on the coast of 
Coromandel. In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systematische Beschreibung der 
Plagiostomen, by Dr. J. Muller and Dr. J. 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the seas in the South and East 
of Asia. Dr. McLelland of the Bengal 
Army in 1842, in the Calcutta Journal of Na- 
tural History described the Fresh'water 
fishes which Dr. Griflith had collected, 
and in 1848 he described a collection 
made at Chusan and Ning-po. In 1851, 
Mr, J. W. Bennett published “A selec- 
tion of rare and curious fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Ruppell and 
M. Peters had described the fishes of the 
Red Sea and southwards to Mozambique 
and the fishes near the Cape were described 
by Dr. Smith, Dr. Day, in 1865, published 
his fishes of Malabar, the nineteen new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. For many years from 1845 to 
1860 Dr. P. Bleeker in numerous contribu- 
tions, on the fishes of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, added greatly to the stock of know- 
ledge of the fauna of the region from 
Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, so long the 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Mu- 
seum, in the Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, 
from time to time, published notices of fish, 
and Mr. T. C. Jerdon, a Medical Officer of 
the Madras Army in the Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal, gave several contribu- 
tions on the fresh water and on the salt water 
fishes of the Peninsula. But the most re- 
cent of all the writers on this branch of 
science is Dr. A. Gunther, who, in addition to 
all that he had written in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought out seven 
volumes of a Catalogue of the fishes in the 
collection of the British Museum, and in 1866, 
conjointly with Lieut.- Colonel L, Playfair, 
published an illustrated volume on the 
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Fisliesof Zanzibar, tlie Seycbelles and Chagos tanks fish, will feed from the hand ; and in 
Islands. Prom the continuity of the waters the Mahanaddj, where it is three miles 
from Suez in the Red Sea and from the East broad, he tells us, {Travels p. 9) fish will 
Coast of Africa through the IndianOcean,and follow for miles for a little burnt rice. 
Rayof Bengaljintothe seas of theArchipelago, The amphibious snake-head fish (Ophio- 
around Australia and into the Pacific and cephalus amphibeus) occurs in the fresh 
Polynesia it is probable that many of the waters of Burmah, but the natiyes regard 
fishes which are now only known as inhabit- them with superstitious awe and do not eat 
ing a particular Sea, will be found through- them. They have a legend that they were 
out that line of ocean and that the great natu- formerly men, changed into fish for their 
ral barriers will be found to be Cape Horn sins, and the Pwo Karen of Tavoy say that 
and the Cape of Good Hope on the South, if people eat them they will be transformed 
to pass either of which capes, would throw into lions. The Boura chang, a fish of 
the fish of the tropical seas into cold regions. Boutan, is believed by the natives to fall from 
In 1822 there had appeared in a 4to heaven, from the circumstance of its being 
volume, Dr. Hamilton’s Account of the found after rain far from the water. In the 
fishes fonnd in the River Ganges and its neighbourhood of Tavoy are two small cnrrent- 
branches, with a volume of Plates. Dr. less basins in the Pagaya river at the foot of 
McClelland has written on the Indian pagoda crowned precipices, one to two hun- 
Cyprinidee in the As, Ees, xix. p. 217. dred feet high. The fish, a species of barbel, 
Colonel Sykes wrote on the fishes of the (Barbus Mortonius) are held sacred to the 
Deckan in the transactions of the Zoologi- pagodas by the bud’dhists and come in 
calSociety. “ Pische aus Cascbemir” were de- shoals for rice thrown to them by passers bye, 
scribed by M. M. vonHngel and Heckel. as fearless of man as the basking deer 
The fishes of Japan were described by Dr. that drink their waters. Mr. Hodgson 
Sir John Richardson. In 1866, appeared Lt.- mentions a similar tameness amongst 
Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunthers work the large gold fish at Japan. No sooner did 
on the fishes of Zanzibar. Dr. Kelaart of they see his little girl coming to the edge 
Ceylon, paid much attention to the Ichthyo- of the water, than they almost rose from 
logy of the Island, and Dr. Theodore Cantor their natural element to grasp and gasp, with 
furnished in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s open mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake 
Journal a minute account of 307 fishes of which she was half afraid to ofier them, 
the Malay Archipelago. Almost all of these {Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 75). Professor 
authors confined their descriptions to the Oldham, also, tells us that in the middle 
distinctive features of the fish, but Dr. Buist of the Irawadi, about thirty miles above 
of Bombay, Sir John Bowring, Sir J. E. the town of Tsengoo and opposite the 
Tennant, Dr. Cantor, Dr. Mason and small village of Thika-dan, on nearing the 
Mr, Bonynge have given a few interesting island, the head man in the boat called out 
notices of their habits. The bindu races who tet-tet 1 tet-tet ! saying he was calling the 
worship in addition to the works of their fish. On coming down to the boat again, 
own hands, so many varied products and Mr, Oldham found it sarrounded on both 
so large a number of mammals and sides with about fifty large fish, some three 
reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship fish. In or four feet long ; a kind of bl ant-nosed 
their religion tlie A is the Pish broad- mouthed dog fish. In one group 

Incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserves which he studied more than others there 
a king named Mann, with the seeds of all were ten. These were at one side of the 
things, in an ark, during the deluge, which boat, nearly half tbeir bodies protruded 
happened in order to kill SomuJcasura who vertically from the water, their mouths all 
had stolen the Vedas, and hidden them gaping wide. The boatmen were feeding 
in the sea. A tank or pond with all its them with some of the rice prepared for their 
contents may, however, with the hindoos, he own dinners, by throwing little pellets down 
devoted to a deity, and Colonel Tod men- the throats of the fish. Each fish, as it got 
tions that when, one day, he had thrown something to eat, sunk, and having swal- 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a lowed the portion came back to the boat side 
variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted for more. The men continued occasionally 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing : their cry of tet-tet-tet ! and putting their 
to tell Captain Tod that Kotah and all around hands over the gunwale of the boat, stroked 
it are at his disposal ; hut these fish belong down the fishi on the hack precisely as they 
to Kaniya.” On which, of course, he immedi- would stroke a dog. This was kept up for 
ately desisted, and the fish were returned to nearly half an hour moving the boat slightly 
the safe guard of the deity. In such sacred about, and invariably the fish came at call 
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and were fed as before, Tbe only effect wHcb 
the stroking down or patting on the back 
seemed to have, was to cause them to gape 
- still wider for their food. The fish are found 
in the deep pool formed at the back of the 
island, by the two currents meeting ronnd its 
sides, and the Phoongyi are in the habit of 
feeding them daily. It is regarded by the 
Burmans as q^nite a sight, which the people 
come from great distances to see, as well as 
to visit the pagoda, which is very ancient 
and much venerated. During an annual 
March festival, it is not unusual for the visitors 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the 
ordinary way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham 
observed remains of the gilding visible 
on one of the fish. He wished to take 
one of the fish away, but refrained as the 
people seem to regard the act as sacrilege. 
(Ifr. Oldham^ in Yule's Embassy.) In 
various parts of the world, however, fish can 
be sufficiently tamed to eat from the hand. 
In 1834, in the garden of a native gentle- 
man in Calcutta, we found in a tank, numer- 
ous fish, said to be mullet, which eat parch- 
ed rice out of the hand : and in a public 
garden in northern Germany we witnessed 
all ages of the community amusing them- 
selves with feeding a number of large fish 
that eagerly crowded near to receive shares 
of the bread bestowed on them. 

Sir J. E. Tennant discusses the various 
theories of that curious phenomenon, 
everywhere occurring after rains, in southern 
Asia, of fish found in fields, tanks, ponds and 
marshes, in which they had not been known 
to exist while the drought lasted. Sir John 
Bowring notices it in his Philippine islands, 
and Sir J. E. Tennant remarks that there 
are full grown fish in Ceylon, endowed with 
the singular faculty of beiug able to migrate 
over land in search of water, and of burying 
themselves in the mud, retaining their vita- 
lity until the return of the rainy season. 
Pish, up to a foot in length, are, everywhere 
in India, caught in fields, and it is a popular 
belief either that fish bury themselves during 
droughts in the soft damp under soils or that 
they are accidently so imbedded from one dry 
season to another ; or that they fall in some 
water spout. But we have never heard of, 
nor seen, fish dug up in any of the agricul- 
tural or engineering operations so contin- 
uously going on in the Peninsula of 
India. lu the instances which have, there, 
come under our own observations, the places 
where the people were busy catching fish, 
were at levels lower than the surrounding 
country, and often in the line of the drain- 
age of tanks, and it seemed evident that in 


AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
a sudden fall of rain a tank or pond had 
ever flowed and swept the fish down into the 
lower country. Whatever be the explana- 
tion, people ai-e, in India, seen catching fish 
by hands, nets and baskets, immediately 
after heavy rains and in a few days after- 
wards, busy with fishing rods and lines in 
parts of the country which for months pre- 
vious had been cracked and burnt up by the 
intensity of the heat. 

The fact of the imbedding of fish is 
however stated by trustworthy writers 
Mr. Bonynge says (America p. 165.) I have 
seen the natives in the North East of India, 
both to my surprise and amusement, dig fish 
out of the earth. The fish is called “ earth 
fish,” Zeemen ka mutchee,” (Earth-fish) 
of about five to seven inches in length, flat, 
and black in color, flesh hard, and in flavor 
somewhat like an eel.” 

Mr. Cameron mentions {Cameron 'p. 119.) 
that in a morning in Singapore he has 
passed where men and women were busy 
catching fish in ditches that the evening 
before were previously dry, heavy rains 
having fallen over night. And he believes 
that these fish imbed themselves as the 
waters dry up and lie caked there until the 
next wet day. 

Sir John Bowring says in his Philippines 
(p. 26) that after rains the fields and 
marshes are filled with fish. Fish two 
palms long are often pulled up from among 
the paddy. As the waters dry all the fish 
retreat to any muddy recess and the Indians 
catch them with their hands or kill them with 
sticks. I have, he adds, seen many Indians 
fishing in the paddy grounds, and what be- 
comes of the fish in the times of drought 
when no muddy recesses are to be found it 
is hard to say. Thisphenomenon was noticed 
hy Pennant, who, says (Fennanfs Sindoos^ 
tan, Yol, I. jpjp. 102-3) that the phenome- 
non of small fish appearing in the rainy 
season, in places before dry, is as true as it 
is surprising. The natives begin to fish for 
them the tenth day after the first rains, and 
they make a common dish at the tables. 
Many are the modes of accounting for this 
annual appearance. 

Dr. Buist, who from time published in the 
Bombay Times which he edited, many inter- 
esting points on Natural History, noticed 
several falls of fishes from the sky which 
Mr. Gosse and Sir James Emmerson Ten- 
nant {SJcetches 3 62-4 J have quoted. Dr. Buist 
writing in 1856, mentioned that in 1824, 
fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of Her Majes- 
ty’s 14thRegiment,thenoutatdrill, and were 
caught in numbers. In July 1826, live fish 
were seen to fall on the grass at Moradabad 
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during a storm. They were the common inches in length, leaping on the gravel of 
cyprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters, the high road, numbers of which he collected 
On the 19r.h of February 1830, at noon, a and brought away and Mr. Whiting, a Civil 
heavy fall of fish occurred at the Nokulhatta Servant of Ceylon mentioned to Sir J. E. Ten- 
factory, in the Dacca Zillah ; depositions nant that he had been often told by the 
on the subject were obtained fi*om nine dif- natives at Trincomalee that it sometimes 
ferent parties. The fish were all dead, most rained fishes at that side of Ceylon. (Tcn- 
of them were large, some were fresh, others nant's Sketches of the Nat H'ist of Ceyloyi^ 
were rotten and mutilated. They were seen p. 362-4. Phillip Henry Gosse F, R. S. 
at first in the sky, like a flock of birds, des- Romance of Natural History^ London, 1861.) 
cending rapidly to the ground ; there was Fish travel ; not eels alone, which in 
rain drizzling, but no storm. Onthelfibh all countries can move rapidly over moist land, 
and 17th of May, 1853, a fall of fish occurred Theophrastus (De piscibns) the contemporary 
in the zillah of Futtehpoor, about three miles of Aristotle, mentions fishes found in the 
north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of Euphrates, which, in the dry seasons, leave 
wind and rain. The fish were from lb. If to the vacant channels and crawl over the ground, 
lb. 3 in weight, and of the same species as in search of water, moving along by fins and 
those found in the tanks in the neighbour- tail. Mention was made, above of the 
hood. They were all dead and dry. A fall travelling powers of the Ophiocephalus 
of fish occurred at Allahabad, during a storm amphibeus of Burmah* The Ophiocephalus 
in May, 1835, they were of the chowla species, striatus occurs in the Indian Peninsula, 
and were found, dead and dry, after the storm attains a length of upwards of 3 feet. O. 
had passed over the district. On the 20th gachua grows to one foot long, and Dr. Day 
of September, 1839, after a smart shower of believes that they breathe air direct from the 
rain, a quantity of live fish, about three atmosphere. Hartwig mentions that in 
inches in length and all of the same kind, several fish the gills communicate with a 
fell at the Sunderhnnds, about 20 miles S. cellular labyrinth containing water, which 
of Calcutta. On that occasion it was re- keeps the gills moist; by this means the 
marked that the fish did not fall here and hassar of Guiana, the frog fish of Ceylon 
there irregularly over the ground, but in a and the climbing perch of India are able to 
continuous straight line, not more than a remain out of the water. The hassar throws 
span in breadth. About a week or ten days itself forwards by the spring ofits tail,- and can 
after the first burst of the monsoon, vast move in that way nearly as fast as a man 
multitudes of fish, are observed on the low can leisurely walk. The pectoral fins of the 
grounds round Bombay. But these appear frog fish supported by the bones of its car- 
to be derived from the adjacent pools and pus perform the office of feet. The climb- 
rivulets and not to have descended from the ing perch moves itself up trees by means 
sky. Dr. Bnist, was not aware that they oc- of its ventral fins (Rartvjlg.} 
curred on the higher parts of the Island, and Dr. Bowring says (Siam Vol. I. p. 10) 
hehad never seen them in casks for collecting that in ascending and descending the Mei- 
rain water from the roofs of houses, nor on the narn river, to and from Baukok, he was 
awnings or decks of vessels in the harbour, amused with the novel sight of fish leaving 
Daring a tremendous deluge of rain at the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
Kattywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, the losing themselves among the trees of the 
ground around Rajkote was found literally jungle. Bishop Pallegoix (Siam I, 144) 
covered with fish ; some of them were found asserts that such fish will wander more than 
on the tops of haystacks, where probably a league from the water. “ Some years ago” 
they had been drifted by the storm. In the he says, “a great drought had dried up all the 
course of twent\’-four successive hours ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia : 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell, thirty five during the night, torrents of rain fell. N ext 
fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within day, going for a walk into the country, he 
one hour and a half, being the heaviest was surprised at seeing the ponds almost 
fall on record. At Poonah on the 3rd of full, and a quantity of fish leaping about ! 
August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, ‘ Whence have these fish come ?’ he inquired 
multitudes of fish were caught on the ground of a labourer ; ‘yesterday there was not one.’ 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the He replied “ they were come under favour of 
nearest stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when the rain.” In 1831, when fish were un- 
driving in the Cinnamon gardens near the commonly cheap, the Bishop of Siam 
port of Colombo, saw a violent but partial poured fifty cwt. into his ponds : but, 
shower. On coming to the spot,' he found a in less than a month, nine-tenths escap- 
multitude of gmall silvery fish from 1 J to 2 ed during a rain that fell in the night. 
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There are three species of this wandering closely allied to the Anabas scan dens of 
hsh, called Pla-xon, pla-dnk, pla-ino. The Onvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. It 
first is voracious, and about the size of a carp; grows to about six in length, the head round 
salted and dried, it can be preserved for a and covered with scales, and the edges of 
year: it is very abnndant, and is exported to the gill covers strongly denticulated. Aided 
China, Singapore, and Java, and is a parti- by the apparatus in its head, this little crea- 
cularly wholesome and health- giving fish. — ture issues boldly from its native pools and 
(Boioring's Siam^ Yol. I. p. 10.) Sir J. B. addresses itself to its toilesome march, gen e- 
Tennant thinks that the fish here alluded rally at night or in the early morning, whilst 
toby Sir John Bowring may he the Anabas the grass is still damp with the dew ; bat in 
scandens, Ouv. (Perea scandens Daldorf, its distress it is sometimes compelled to move 
Kavaya also Kawhyya Singh, Pannei eri by day, and Mr, E. L. Layard on one occa- 
Tam.) and Dr. Hamilton Buchanan says, it is sion encountered a number of them travel- 
most tenacious of life; he had known ling along a dusty road under the midday 
boatmen on the Ganges keep them for sun. 

five or six days in an earthen pot without Mr. Morris, the Government Agent of 
water and daily to use what they wanted, Trincomalie, writing to Sir J. E. Tennant 
fiudino-them as lively and fresh as when on this subject in 1866, mentioned that he 
cauo-ht. The Platycephalus ckvulatu.s, in- was lately on dnty inspecting the bund of a 
sidiator and P. carbunonlus can all sustain large tank at Nad e-cadun. He found numbers 
life for some little time out of water. of fish struggling upwards through the grass 

Mr. Layai’d, (Ann, Nat. Eist. Mag. in the rills formed by the trickling of the 

once encountered several of the Anabas, rain. There was scarcely water enough to 
travelling along a dusty gravel road in cover them, but nevertheless they made 
the mid-day sun. Near the rocks of the rapid progress np the hank, and his 
Ceylon coast, are multitudes of a curious followers collected about two bushels of 
little fish (the Salarias alticus) which them at a distance of forty yards from the 
possesses the* faculty of darting along the tank. They were forcing their way up the 
surface of the water and running up the knoll. They were chub, the same as are found 
wet stones and across the sand with the ut- in the mud after the tanks dry up. In 
most ease and rapidity* (Tennant, ii, 493, a subsequent communication, in July 1857, 
Go<ise 133.) Mr. Morris mentioned that as the tanks dry 

Mr. Gosse has seen a species of Antenna- up the fish congregate in the little pools till 
rium running quickly to and fro on the sur- at last you find them in thoiisauds in tho 
face of the great beds of floating sea weed in raoistest parts of the beds, rolling in the 
the gulf stream, progressing with the utmofst blue mud which is at that time about the 
facility by means of its pectorals and ventral consistence of thick grnel. As the mois- 
fins, quite out of water. (Go^se, p. 122 ) ture further evaporates from tho surface, they 
The lepidosiren of Africa and S. America, are left uncovered, and they crawl away in 
is placed midway between the reptiles and search of fresh pools. In one place ho saw 
fishes, and has gills and true lungs. It has hundreds diverging in every direction, from 
the habit on the approach of drought of the tank they had just abandoned to a dis- 
buryiug itself several feet deep into the mud tance of fifty or .sixty yards, and still travel- 
of the ponds in which it usually dwells, ing onwards. His impression was that this 
It does not appear to possess the power of migration takes place at night or before sun- 
travelling. The Hydrargyx’se of Carolina leave rise, for it was only early in the morning 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, that he had seen them progressing. All in 
in a straight line, though at a considerable the act of migration had their gills expand- 
distance ; and Sir R, Schomburgh tells us ed. Sir J. E. 'rennant says (Skdohes p. 354) 
that certain species of Dora (by the people, the that in Ceylon where the country is flat, and 
Hassar) in Guiana, have the same habit and small tanks are extremely numerous, the 
are occasionally met with, in such numbers natives are accustomed in the hot season to 
in their travels that the negroes fill baskets digin the mud for fish. Mr. Whiting, the 
with them. If they fail in finding water, chief civil officer of the easteim province, 
they are said to burrow in the soft mud, informed him that, on two occasions, he was 
and pass the dry season in torpidity like the present accidentally when the villagers were 
lemdosiren. (Gosse 122.) so engaged, once at the tank of Malliativoe, 

In Ceylon the fish most frequently within a few miles of EIottiar,near the bay of 
^n 'Ravelling is a perch called by tlie Trincomalie, and again at a tank between 
nr Kawhyya, and by Bllendetorre and Armitivoe, on the hank of 
‘TO lafflcnl, Pannei-eri, or SennaL It is •'.heYergel river.The clay was firm, but moist 
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*{ 1 . 11(1 as tlie men flung out lamps of it with a 
spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing AlrIi from 
nine to twelve inches long, full grown and 
healthy, which jumped on the bank when 
exposed to the sun light. 

The climbing fl.sh of Ceylon is an Anabas, 
closely resembling the Perea scan dens 
of Daldorf ; but on minute examination it 
proves to be a species unknown in India, 
and hitherto found only in Borneo and 
China. It is the A. oligolepis of Bleeker. 
(Tennant's Slcetches of the Nat. Hist of Ceylon^ 
p. 354.) 

The Magui’a fish in the Col umbo lake is 
said to grunt under water when disturbed, 
and Bishop Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, 
speaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of 
brilliant colouring with black spots^ which 
the natives call dogs tongues ; it attaches 
itself to boats and gives out a very sonorous 
and harmonious sound. (Tenn, 2, 470.) 

The Chsetodon rostratns looks for an 
insect on the foliage overhanging its 
pool^ and suddenly shoots on it from below a 
drop of water which brings the insect down. 
The Javanese keep them for their amuse- 
ment. 

Chaetodon praetexfcatus, Cantor, like 
other species of this and the neighbouring 
genera, expires immediately, when removed 
from its element. It appears to be allied to 
C. reticnhitus and C. lunula, Cuv. and Yal. 

The Toxotes jaculator, Pallas, or archer 
fish appears to be the variety, described by 
M, M. Cuvier and Valenciennes from a draw- 
ing in the series, formerly in the late Colonel 
Farquhar’s possession. The food of several 
examined, consisted of remains of Crustacea. 
In the straits of Malacca this fish occurs, 
at all seasons, but not numerously. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record its habits 
in the denomination : ikan signifying a fish, 
sumpitan a blow-pipe. 

The gaudiest fish live among the coral 
reefs, such as species of the Cbsetodon, the 
Ealistinoe and Glyph osodon. The Mesoprion 
annularis of the Indian Ocean, feeds on 
Crustacea, and is distinguished for the beauty 
of its colours and the symmetiy of its form. 

The Gonrami, a fish of the Mauritius, is 
esteemed of more delicate flavour than 
the salmon or turbot : but many other fish of 
these regions are highly prized for food, and 
several of the genera Arins, Otolith us, Um- 
brina, Lobotes and Polynemus, furnish isin- 
glass in abundance. P. tetradactylus is valued 
both for food and for its large sounds. 

The Trichopodus trichopterus, (Pallas,) 
like the rest of the family, is capable of 
sustaining life out of water, particularly if 
t^pt in wetted fresh leaves, or occasionally | 


sprinkled with water. At Penang it is nu- 
merous in streamlets and ponds, where it 
is eaten by the poorest classes. The exqui- 
site beauty of the metallic irridesceut coloui’s 
make these Ashes acquisitions in garden 
tanks. Like Osphromenus olfax they are 
very pugnacious among themselves. A se- 
cond species of Trichopodus has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, in the rivers at the Sikim passes 
in the northern frontier of Bengal. Both 
at Penang and at Malacca, the Osphromenus 
olfax (Commerson) has been successfully 
naturalised though in tlie former place it is 
not numerous, but confined to a few ponds. 
They become tame so as to appear on the 
ap23roach of their feeder, and will rise to 
flies, beetles, and certain flowers, particularly 
a large Hibiscus. Among themselves they 
are pugnacious. Many years ago seve- 
ral living ones were imported, and placed 
in a tank in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where they appeared to thrive. Little care, 
however, having been bestowed on their 
preservation, only a solitary one survived 
in 1841. 

The various pomfrets, are much valued 
by Europeans. Stromateus niger, the black 
pomfreb, is taken abundantly along the coasts 
of India, and is largely dried for export to 
the interior. It is at all seasons taken in 
abundance in the Straits of Malacca, where, 
however, it is considered inferior to Stroma- 
teus sinensis, the white pomfret.” In a dried 
state it is largely exported, and thus it appears 
in the bazaars of Hindustan, which are chiefly 
supplied from Bombay. S. sinensis is par 
excellence the “ white pomfret*’ of the 
Straits Settlements and Madras, the 

“ pample blanche’^ of Pondicherry, It is 
justly renowned for its flavour, but it 
requires to be used when freshly taken. 
In the Straits and on the Coromandel 
Coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
the Sandbeads in the Bay of Bengal, (21 ^ 
N. L.) it occurs, but less numerously. Dr. 
Russell happened seldom to see this 

species and considered it very inferior to the 
“black” Stromateus niger, (Bloch) or his 

white pomfret,” by which he means Stro- 
mateus argenteus (Bloch.') (Russell p. 84.) 

In the Straits Settlements, as well as at 
Madras, S. argenteus is, likewise, deno- 
minated the white pomfret.” In abundance 
and excellence it vies with S. sinensis. 

Stromateus cinereus, Bloch^ is abundant 
at Penang but probably from its inferior 
size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
quality. At the Saiidheads it occurs rarely. 

Alansa toli, Cuv. and Val. inhabits the Sea 
of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
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Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, river 
Cauvery, and Bombay. Total length 1 foot 
9 inch. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, the 
A. toll is, by the English of the Straits 
Settlements, denominated Shad or Sable- 
fish, and is equally valued for its flavour. 
Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich 
and bony. Alausa toli is remarkable as 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct 
and important branch, of fishery, principally 
for the sake of its roe. Ifc is the kind of 
“ Shad” to which Mr. Orawfurd refers as 
fr^uenting bhe great river Siak in Sumatra, 
and of which the dried roe, of enormous size, 
constitutes an article of commerce. (Craw- 
furd, Hist. Inch ArcMioel, III. 4:4D. — Royle, 
On the Production of Isinglass, 70). A de- 
scription of the fishing of this species is given 
by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago, &c. p. 29. At Bukit Batu, 
[opposite to, and a little to the southward of, 
Malacca] a place on the main of Sumatra 
within the Strait formed by the island of 
Bankalis, exists an extensive fishery well 
known in this part of the world. The fish 
which is the object of it is called in the Ma- 
layan language “ Trubu.” The fish itself is 
sufficiently known in all the neighbouring 
seas but found with a roe only here, [That 
is to say, in shoals, for it is plentiful at 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore,] which 
makes it certain that it repairs to this fa- 
voured place for the purpose of spawning. 
The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken in 
3 and 4 fathoms water on a mud bank. 
About 300 boats are engaged at all seasons 
in the fishery with the exception of four days 
during dead neap tides. The roes are an 
article of trade seaways, and the dried fishes 
are^ sent into the interior of Sumatra. The 
Rajah of Siak draws a revenue from this 
fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiving a 
certain duty upon the quantity taken. Prom 
the rate and amount of this duty it is ascer- 
tained that the quantity of fish caught yearly 
amounts to between fourteen and fifteen 
millions. It seems a little remarkable that 
the spirit of European monopoly never should 
have fastened upon so promising an object 
of gain. The fishery, from its peculiar na- 
ture, is probably quite inexhaustible, and 
might unquestionably be prodigiously im- 
proved by European skill and industry, and 
this too not only without detriment, but pro- 
bably to the great improvement of the re- 
venue of the native prince, as well as the es- 
sential benefit of the surrounding popula- 
Malayan markets the roe is 
^lled Telar ikan,” the fish-roe “ par ex- 
3 preparation of fernient- 

^ sheU-fish, « Balachan” it is 
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largely used by the Malays and Chinese to 
season and make their food palatable and it 
is no less a favourite relish with Europeans. 
W, T. Lewis, Esq., President Counsellor, 
Penang, who has observed the process of 
preparation in Sumatra, describes it as fol- 
lows. The fresh roe is thoroughly salted, 
and next partially dried,, so as to retain a 
slight moisture, in which state it is by hun- 
dreds closely placed in casks, and thus ex- 
ported. In the Malayan Settlements the 
price is from 3 to 4 Spanish Dollars per 
hundred. The dealers there export consi- 
derable quantities to China, after having 
taken the precaution to repack the roes be- 
tween layers of salt, and to sprinkle thorn 
with arrack. To dress them, tliey are soaked 
for about half an hour in waler, and then 
fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
is of an elongated fiat shape, measuring from 
6 to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, 
and f of an inch in depth, of a deep amber 
colour. The single eggs are larger than 
those of A. ilisha. 

The Engraulis brownii, (Omelin) inhabits 
the sea and estuaries of the Malayan Penin- 
sula and Islands, Cbina sea, New Zealand, 
Madura, JavaySumatra, Bom bay, Coromandel , 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetio estuaries, Isle 
of Prance Australia, New York,, Havanah, 
Jamaica, Yera Cruz, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
St. Christopher, Rio Janeiro.' Total length: 

6 inch. 

In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
home consumption and exportation to China 
and India. The delicious condiment is 
famed under the denomination of “ Red -fish,” 
(Ikan-merah of the Malays,) or “ Malacca- 
fish,” and is used as a relish. Mr. W. T. 
Lewis, Asvst. Res. Counsellor, Penang, men- 
tions that it is prepared at Bencooleu as 
follows. After the heads have been removedy 
the fishes (those of middling size are pre- 
ferred), are cleEmsed, salted (in the propor- 
tion of one to eight parts of fish), and de- 
posited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In 
the latter they ai’e for three days submitted 
to pressure by means of stones placed on thin 
boards or dried plain tain leaves. Tho fishes 
are next freed from salt and saturated with 
vinegar of Cocoa Palm toddy, after which 
are added powdered ginger and black pepper 
(the latter mostly entire), and some brandy 
and powdered ‘‘ Red rice.” After having 
been kept for three days, a little more vine- 
gar is added before placing the fishes in well 
closed jars or bottles. Tliej should be kept 
four or five months before being used. The 
expense of a quart bottle of the condiment is 
about 30 cents^. the selling price one Spanish 
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Dollar. Red rice” is the variety of Oryza M. Valenciennes describes this fish as being 
sativa called glatinosa (pnlnfc, or bras sepulnt poisonous, and producing effects as noted 
of the Malays) steeped in an infasion of abov’e. In the Straits of Malacca, Clupeonia 
cocliineal. In the Straits Settlements, red perforata has never been known to produce 
rice is imported from China, and sells at the bad effects. 

rate of 10 cents, of a Dollar per lb. The Diissumiera acuta, Cuv. and Val. XX. 467. 
Chinese settlers in the Straits pi*epare a PL 606. the Tamban bulat of the Malays, 
similar red condiment with slices of Pohuie- Head above, back and upper third of the 
mns indicus and P. tetradacfcylus and also sides deep glossy bine, bordered by a longi- 
prawns. tndinal band of pale copper-red ; the rest of 

Equula insidiatrix, (Blocli), this species tl’e head and body shining silreiy ; dorsal 
is at all seasons very abundant in tlie Straits lijaline. Of this, single individuals occur 
ofMalacca, and numbers are dried and cou- Penang at all seasons, but numbers 
suraed bv the natives. ^ September. It is highly 

Eqnnfa longimana, (Cantor,) is verv valued for its delicate flavoxu', and passes 
abundant in tbe Straits of Malacca at all commonly as a ‘ Sardine.’ The latter 
fiea.sons, and quantities, both fresb and denomination it shares, bo-srever, with Cl u- 
dried, are consumed by tbe natives. peon ia perforata, (vide supra,) with which it 

Gazza equulstbrrais, (Ruppell.) in the confounded by tbe Malays under the 

Straits of Malacca, this species is very numc- common name of Ikan tamban. Both species 
rous at all seasons, and forms like the rest an prepared as ‘ Sardines a huile.’ 

article of food. TheSaurusneherenSjOf BachananHamilfcon, 

Clupeonia perforata, (Cantor.) inhabits the has the upper part of its head, back and sides 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, light grey or dast-coloured, hemi-transpai’ent 
and Sumatra. Total length : 6|- inch. They like gelatine, with minute starlike black and 
are of delicate flavour and pass in the Settle- brownish dots the anterior part of the abdo- 
ments of the Straits under the denomination men is pale silvery bluish ; rest whitish ; 
of ‘ Sardines,’ in imitation of which they cheeks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
are sometimes preserved in oil, Ib has a dotted like the body *, fins transparent, 
resemblance to Alausa argyrochloris, Cuv. coloured like the body but more closely 
et Val. (vol. XX. p. 440). ^ dotted, so as to appear pale blackish. It 

The general form, the yellow dorsal fin with inhabits the Sea of the Malayan Peninsula 
a small black spot, give it a certain resem- and Islands, Obnsan, Woosiing, Canton, 
blance to Meletta venenosa, Cuv. et Va.l. (vol. Madura, Java, Sumatra, Teuasserim, mouths 
XX. p. 377). Some specimens of Clupeonia of the Ganges, Vizagapatam, Bay of Bengal, 
perforata, procured by Mr, W. T. Lewis, Bombay, Malabar. The total length is 1 1 
Assist. Resid. Councillor, Penang, were inch. The fish is of most voracious habits, 
accompanied by the following account of a gorging itself with its own species and other 
phssnomenon witnessed by that gentleman fishes of nearly its own size, and with 
during his official residence at Bencoolen. Crustacea (shrimps). It is frequently taken 
In 18*22 great numbers of what was supposed with the stomach and the jaws expanded with 
to be this identical species, pi-esented the prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
unusual appearance of having red eyes. Many either S. trachinus or S. myops, and the 
natives after having eaten these fishes, were whole body becomes at certain seasons bril- 
suddenly attacked with violent vomiting, liantly phosphorescent. In the Straits of 
which in cases where remedies were nob irn- Malacca it is a-t all times very numerous, 
mediately applied, was known within an although less so than it is at the Sandheads 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time or in the mouths of the Granges. Although 
such of these fishes with the ordinary silvery very rich, it is a gTeat delicacy immediately 
eyes, were as formerly eaten with impunity, after it is taken. Salted and dried it is also 
This phsenonienon recurred at Bencoolen highly valued, and in this state it occurs in 
during the seasons of 1323 £ind 1825, but not commerce under the denomination of “ Bom- 
of 1824. It was snrmhed that the poisonous bay Ducks,” the “ Bnmma.l oh” of Bengal, 
fishes had fed on a gelatinous substance and the Bamiah of Bomba}^, large quantities 
which at that season exudes from the beauti- of which are annually exported from Bonibay 
fully coloured coral reefs on that part of the and the Malabar coast to all parts of India, 
coast of Sumatra. It is, however, more pro- Hemiramphus russelli of Cuv. andYal. 
hable that the poisonous fishes w^ere shoals of the Toda pendek of the Malays [Pendelc,. 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the short.) The Malays thus denominate all the 
Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which species of Hemiramphus, to distinguish them 
happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra, from those of Belone (Toda.) of the Malays. 
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At’ Penang H. Rnsselli is nxnnerons at all of the Ganges, and at Penang, the stomach 
seasons, and larger individuals occur at ir- contained remains of small fishes and crusn 
regular intervals. They appear at European tacea. According to Bennett, it is, in Ceylon, 
tables under the appellation of Guard-fish.” angled for on hooks baited with a kind of 
Plagusia potous, Cuvier. The Ikan ledah sea- weed Pendah,”) of which this fish 

of the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, appears to be particularly fond, 
like Plagusia trulla, passes at European Echenneis naucrates, (Linn.) Occurs at 
tables under the denomination of “ Sole.” Malacca. The Malays consider this fish 
the species are all distinguished for their to be powerful manure for fruit trees. (Low, 
tenacity of life. The fishermen at Penang * Dissert of Tenang, 179). 
assert that some species of Plagusia shoal Raconda russelliana, Gray. At Penang 
at certain seasons. individuals from 4 to 6 inches in length 

Hippocampus mannulus and H. comes, of are numerous at all seasons, although 
the Penang seas, when drying assume theflgure less so thau they are at the Sand- 
ofa horse head and are known to all as the heads and the mouth of the Ganges. The 
Sea-horse. Bengal fishermen denominate the species 

Of the Torpedinidas, several genera and Potassah-Fessah” or “ Phasah.” ‘‘Fessah* 
species occur, viz., Narcine Indica, Asti'ape or “ Phasah,” as Buchanan Hamilton ob- 
dipterygia, Temera Hardwickii and Cysteo- serves, is, in Bengal, a generic term, parti- 
cercus temerse, Dr. Cantor says, large cularly applied to Engraulis phasah 
individuals of Narcine are at Penang (Buchan), and E, telarah, (Biioh.) It is a 
of rare occurrence, but younger, from heavy swimmer, and like the rest of tho Clu- 
3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all sea- peoidas, expires immediately on leaving its 
sons. In or out of water they may be hand- element. It is chiefly consumed in a dried 
led with impunity . Several species of fishes state. 

introduced in a jar filled with sea-water and Leucisous rasbora, (Buchan. Ham.) Is 
containing a large Narcine shewed no conse- numerous at Penang, in rivulets and in 
quenoes from the contact, nor did they ap- rice fields, when they are flooded, 
pear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of this Tenthis, {Linne 1766.) All the species of 
and the other Malayan Torpedinidae consists this genus are supposed hy the Malays of 
of Crustacea and Testacea. the Straits to be highly poisonous, they are 

Plotosusanguillaria,and PI. alhilahrishoth not eaten, but set aside among offal of fish 
occur in the Seas of the Malay peninsula, to be used as manure. 

At Penang, the latter species is less nnmer- The Arms genus of fishes, of the 
ous than the former. Both are eaten by the Ganges, Malay and Javanese seas, fuimish 
poorer class of natives. The wounds of both isinglass. The Arms arius of Dr. Buchanan 
are equally dreaded. Hamilton, inhabits the Gangetic estu^ 

The species of Tetrodon are capable of aries, near Pondicherry, and the estuaries 
inflating the abdomen, and in this state, near Penang, the Malay peninsula and 
when taken or handled, they emit a Singapore. It is 1 foot and 10 inches long*, 
grating sound. They are also remarkable forms an article of food, and more than any 
for tenacity of life, which they are capable other of the siluridae contributes to the 
of sustaining for several hours after having isinglass of Indian commerce, 
been taken out of their element. They have The Arius militaris. Linn, Is a foot and 
a peculiar disagreeable odour, resembling a half long, inhabits the Coromandel and 
that of the Gohioidae, which continues for Malabar coasts, the Ganges, Irawadi, and 
several years in specimens preserved in the seas and estuaries of the^Malay penin- 
spirits of wine. In the Malayan countries sula. Its air vessel is, preserved as isinglass, 
they are considered highly poisonous, and The Arius truncatus Cuv. and Val. is 
are even objected to as manure. under a foot in length. It occurs in the seas 

Batraohus grunniens, (Linne). The of Penang and the Malay Peninsula, but is so 
natives attribute poisonous qualities to rare that it famishes little of the isinglass of 
these fishes, and reject them even as ma- commerce. 

nnre. The creaking sound they emit has The bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, 
been noted by Buchanan. They are capable Hind, silver) are more or less diaphonous. 
of living a considerable time out of their The Macropodus pngnax of Cantor occurs 
element. numerously at the foot of hills at Penang 

Cacodoxus argns, (Linn.) Is eaten by the Like the rest of the family it is capable of 
natives, though many reject it on account living for sometime out of water* The Sia- 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several mese inhabitants with whom this species is 
which we:fe examined ia the estuaries a great favourite, keep them in jars with 
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water, where the larvas of masquitoes is their 
food, and denominate them “Pla kat,” 
Pla, fish; kat, a fighter. The variety is 
noticed by Lieiit-Col. Jas. Low, i. e., the 
fighting fish, although they live peaceably 
together. The real fish however, the exhibi- 
tion of whose combats is a popular amuse- 
ment with the Siamese, appears to be a 
variety of the present species, produced by 
artificial means, like the varieties of the 
golden carp of China, and Dr. Cantor names it 
Macropodus pugnax, Yar. (Plate II. Fig. 4.) 
Pla-kat of the Siamese. When the fisji 
is in a state of quiet with the fins at rest, 
the dull colours present nothing remarkable. 
But if two are brought within sight of each 
other, or if one see its own image in a look- 
ing glass, the little creature becomes sud- 
denly excited, the I'aised fins and the whole 
body shine with metallic colours of dazzling 
beauty, while the projected gill membrane, 
waving like a black fi’ill round the throat, 
adds something grotesque to the general 
appearance. In this state it makes repeated 
darts at its real or reflected antagonist. But 
both, when taken out of each other’s sight 
instantly become quiet. This description was 
drawn up in* 1840 at Singapore, where a 
gentleman had been presented with several 
by the king of Siam. They were kept singly 
in glasses with water, fed with larvse of 
musquitoes, and had thus lived for many 
months. The Siamese are as infatuated 
with the combats of these fishes as Malays are, 
with their cock fights, and stake considera-' 
hie sums,^ and sometimes their own persons 
and their families. The license of exhibiting 
fish fights is farmed, and affords a considera- 
ble annual revenue to the king of Siam. 

Sir J. E. Tennant tells us that in the hot 
springs of Kannea, in the vicinity of 
Trincomalie, the water flows at a tem- 
perature varying at different seasons from 
85 ® to 11 5 ® . in the stream formed by these 
wells, M. Raynaud found and forwarded 
to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the 
water at a time when his thermometer 
indicated a temperature of 37® Reaumur, 
equal to 116® of Fahrenheit. The one was 
an Apogon, the other an Ambagsis, and to 
each, from the heat of its habitat, he assign- 
ed the -specific name of “ thermalis.^’ 

A loach, Cohitis thermalis, and a^carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, were also fonnd in the 
hot springs of Kannea, at -a heat 40® cent., 
114® Fahrenheit, and a roach, Leticiscus 
thermalis, when the thermonieter^ indicated 
50® cent., 122® Fahr. Fish have Been taken 
from a hot spring at Pooree wlien the ther- 
mometer stood at 112® Fahr., and as they 
belonged to a carnivorous genus, they must 
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have found prey living in the same high 
temperature. (Joiirn, Asiatic Soc. of Beng, 
Yol. Yl. -p. 465.) Fishes have been observed 
in a hot spring at Manilla which raises the 
thermometer to 187®, and in another in 
Barhary, the usual temperature of which is 
172®; and Humboldt and Bonpland, when 
travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a volcano, in water 
that raised the temperature to 210®, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
Fatterson's Zoology Ft, II. p. 211 ; YarrelVs 
History of British Fishes, Yoh 1. In p. 16 
quoted in Tennant's Sketches of the Nat Hist, 
of Ceylon, p. 359, Cantor in B As. S. J, 

Sub-Class I. TELEOSTEI. 

Order I. Acanthopterygii. Fam.ILBERYCiDs. 

Monocentris' japonicus, G. F., Japan. 
Beryx delphini, 0. F., Indian Ocean, 

Myripristis prilinius, 0. ^ F, Isle of France, 
Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
kuntee, C. ^ F., Isle of France, Coro- 
mandel. 

bleeken*, Gu^nth., Banda, 
leignathos, Yalen., New Ireland, 
parvidens, Bleeh,^ Amhoyna. 
murdjan, Forsh., Red Sea, India, Am- 
hoyna. 

adustus, Bleeh^ Amhoyna. 
microphthalmus, Bleeker, Amhoyna. 
vittatus, C, ^ F., Isle of France, 
japonicus, 0. ^ Y., Japan, Isle of France, 
hexagonus, G. §r F, Isle of France, Boeroe. 
botche, Bl., Batavia, 
violaceus Bl., Banda. 

Holocentrum macropus, Isle of 

France. 

pcecilopterum, Bleeker, Cocos Islands.^ 
microstoma, Gunth., Amboyna. 
rubrum, Forslc., Red Sea, India, Amboyna, 
China, Japan, Phillippines, Louisiade. 
laticeps, 0. ^ V., Batavia, 
punctatissimum, C. ^ F., Sumafta, Caro- 
line Islands. 

stercus muscarum, C* ^ F, Sea of Qnam, 
spiniferum, 0. ^ F, Bed, Sea, E. Africa, 
Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
binotatum, ^ G,, New Guinea, Guam, 
eaudimaculatum, Eupp., Bed Sea, Ceylon, 
tiereoides, Bleek., AmBoyna, 
spinosissimum, ^ Japan, 
diadema,’^ Xiacty., Red *Sea, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, China, Archipelago’. 
melanotopterum,'’BIee7ffr, Celebes, 
violaceum, Hleejk., Amhoyna. 
cornutum,; BZecT:., rCeram rivers, Amhoyn a , 
sammara, ^ Fo!]i;sh.,iRi(pp., Red Sea,- Cape of 
Good -Hope, India, Amboyna, Sumbava- 
opercujare, C. ^ F, N. Irelaiid, Banda. 
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Iseve, Gmith,, Amboyna, Louisiade Archi- 
pelago, Salomon Islands, 
ieonoides, Bleek, 
binotatnm, Bleek, 

Rhynchichthys pelamidis, G, ^ F., Indian 
Ocean. 

brachyrhynchns, Bleek,, Amboyna. 
Heterophthalmns katoptron, RZ., Manado. 

Fam, III. Peecidj!, First Group, Peecina. 

Perciohthys ciliata, K. §' v. H., Java. 

Lates calcarifer, Bl., (L. nobilis 0, F.), 
mouths of B. Indian rivers, China. 

Cnidon chinensis, Mull, ^ Troscli., Manilla. 
Psammoperca waigiensis, Bleeker, ' China, 
Waigiou, Australia. 

Percalabrax japonicus, T, ^ S., China, 
Japan. 

Etelis carbunculus, (7. 4^ F., Seychelles, Isle 
of France. 

Niphon spinosus G, ^ F, Japanese Seas. 
Enoplosus armatus, G, ^ F., Australian Seas. 

Second Groupi, Seeeanina. 

Aprion virescens, G, S' F, Seychelles. 
Gentropristis hirundinaceus, C, Sf F., Japan. 
Anthias borbonius, 0, f F., Isle of France, 
rasor, Eich,^ Australian Seas, 
schlegelii, Gunth,, Japan, 
cichlops, Bl,, (Priaman) Sumatra, 
pleuroteenia HZ., Amboyna. 
cheirospilos, BL, Amboyna. 

Anyperodon leucogrammicus, Bern,, Sey- 
chelles, Moluccas. 

Serranns louti, Forsk.^ Red Sea, Isle of 
France, Ceylon, Sumatra, Timor, 
Moluccas, Waigiou. 
davimarginatus, Bilpp., Red Sea. 
rhyncholepis, Bleek. ^ Celebes, 
brunneus, Bl,, Chinese Sea. 
kawamebari, T, ^ Sell,, Japan, 
ianceolatus, Bl,^ Bay of Bengal, Batavia, 
Samarang. 

albofnscus, Lacip,, Bleek,, Sea of Boeroe. 
sexfasciatus, C, ^ ¥,, Javanese Sea. 
oceanicus, G, ^ V,, Red Sea, Isle of France, 
trimaculatus, G, Bp F., Japan, China, Cape, 
diacanthus, 0. Sf F, Bay of Bengal, Mala- 
bar, China, Louisiade. 
stigmapomus, Biohard,^ China Sea, N. W. 
Australia. 

boenack, BZ., Sunda, Molucca Seas, 
semipunctatus, C, Sp F., Pondicherry. 
tigrinus,“ 0, Bp F, East Indies ? 
argus, Bl,, East Indies, 
rogaa, G, ^ F., Red Sea. 
zananella, 0, ^ V,, Javanese Sea, 
pachycentrum, G, Sr F., Ceylonese Sea. 
erythrseus, G, §* F., Isle of France. 
nfeK)prion, Bleeker, Java, China, Am- 
boyna^ Louisiade Archipelago. 
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eyanostigmatoides, Bleeker^ Java, Am- 
boyna. 

cyanostigma, K* Bp v» H., Java, Ani'* 
boyna. 

miniatus, Biipp., Red Sea, Mozambique, 
aurantius, 0, ^ V,, Sumatra, Seychelles, 
sexmaculatis, Bitpp.^ Red Sea. 
nigripinnis, Bleeker, Sea of Batjau. 
hemistictus, Bupp,, Red Sea. 
guttatus, Peters, Red Sea, Mozambique, 
Isle of France, Ceylon, China, Batjan, 
Borabora, Polynesia, Sandwich Islands. 
# sonnerati, 0, Sp V,, Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
Sumatra, Louisiade Archipelago, 
urodelus, G, F, India, Amboyna, Caro- 
line and Kokos Islands, 
analis, C. ^ F, New Ireland, 
zanana, G, Sr F, Amboyna. 
limbatus, G, Bp F., Island of Gruam. 
nouleny, G, ^ F, Coast of Coromandel, 
lutra, G, F, Isle of France, 
goldmanni, Bleeker, Sea of Groot Oby. 
pavoninns, 0* Bp F, Bombay, 
angularis, G, Sp F., Isle of France, Ceylon, 
snillus, 0, ^ V,, Bay of Bengal, Coroman- 
del, Gangetic estuaries, Java, Phillip- 
pines. 

fuscoguttatus, Bilppell, Red Sea, Mozam- 
bique. 

altivelioides, Bleek,, Sea of Batavia, 
polyphekadion, Bleeker, Sea of Batavia, 
salmonoides, G, S' F, Red Sea, Isle of 
France, Batavia. 

epistictus, T, S Schleg., Japanese Seas, 
bataviensis, Bleeker, Amboyna, Japan, 
alboguttatus, G. S' F^ Amboyna. 
polystigma, Bleeker; Amboyna. 
moara, T. S Sclu, Japanese Seas, 
marginalis, 0, S F, Java, China, Japan, 
Amboyna, Timor, Louisiade Archip. 
amblycephalus, Amboyna. 
melanotaenia, Amboyna. 
horridus, G, S F, Pinang, Java, 
sebse, Bleeker, Amboyna, Chinese Seas, 
summana, G, S F, Red Sea. 
micronotatus, Bilpp,, Red Sea. 
tumilabris, G, S F., Seychelles, 
hoevenii, Bleek., Batavia, Amboyna. 
bontoo, Cuv* Begne, Anmi,, Madras, Vizaga- 
patam, Java. 

ceiebicus, Bleeker, Celebes, 
variolosus, G, F, Sunda Sea, Pacific, 
hoedtii, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
akaara, T. S Sch,, Japanese Sea. 
hexagonatus, Ounth., Red Sea, India, N. 

Australia, Pacific, African coast.* 

Far. (a) hexagonata, Far. (5) merra. 
tsirimenara. Tern. S Sch., Japanese Sea. 
punctatissimus, Ounth., China, 
fiavo-cseruleus, Q* S Mozambique, Isle 
of France, Ceylon. 
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melamirus, Guotili., Suez, 
gillberti, Bicliardson, N. Australia, Cliina 
Seas, Torres Straits, Amboyna, Bata- 
via, Sumbava. 

nebiilosTis, €. ^ F., Java Seas, 
bontoides, BleeJcer^ Amboyna, 
macrospilos, Bleelcer, Batjan. 
areolatns, Red Sea, Mozambique, Japan, 
awoara, Temm. ^ Sell,, Japan, China, 
geographiens, K. 8; v. H., Java, 
reticularis, K, ^ v, H., Java, 
gaimardi, Bleelcer, Batavia, New Guinea, 
chlorostigma, G. ^ V., Seychelles, 
cylindricus, Gmitlu, Madagascar, 
altivelis, G. 7*, India, Port Essington, 
China. 

qnoyamis, G. ^ 7, Moluccas, Amboyna, 
Celebes. 

clermopterus, T* ^ Sell., Japanese Seas, 
formosus, G. 4* 7., Coromandel coast, 
Madras, China Seas, Batavia, 
latifasciatus, T. ^ Sell., Japanese Seas, 
morrhua, G. ^ 7, Isle of France, 
biguttatus, 0. ^ 7., Trincomalee. 
pcecilonotus, T. Sell., Japan, 
lemniscatus, G. ^ V., Ceylon, 
urophtilialmus, Bleelcer, Batoe Sea. 
lineatus, G. 7, Pondicherry, China, 
amboiensis, Bleelcer, Ceylon, Amboyna. 
Plectropoma maculatum, G. ^ 7, Red Sea, 
Singapore, Batavia, Macassar, Hal- 
maheira. 

leopardinum, 0. ^ 7, Red Sea, Australia, 
Java, Japan, Louisiade Archipelago, 
oligacanthus, Bleelcer, Java, Batavia, 
melanoleucum, G. ^ 7, Mozambique, 
Mauritius. 

susuki, G. ^ 7, China, Japan, 
unicolor, Ountli., East Indies. 

Grammistes orientalis, Bleelcer, Mauritius, 
India, Australia, Indian Ocean, Phil- 
lippines. 

Aulacocephalus schlegelii, Ountli., Mauritius 
and Japanese Seas. 

Diploprion bifasciatum, K* v. H., Madras, 
Java, China, Japan. 

Myriodon waigiensis, Q, ^ 0., Waigiou, 
Port Essington. 

Pogonoperca ocellata, Gunth., Amboyna. 
Genyoroge nigra, Guntlu, Red Sea. 
macolor, Guntli.^ Amboyna, Celebes, N. 
Guinea. 

sebse, Guntli., Mozambique, Pondicherry, 
Java, Amboyna, Waigiou, Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

bengalensis, Guntli., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Indian Seas, Polynesia, 
cseruleovittata, Guntli., Mauritius, 
octovittata, Guntli., Mauritius, 
gibba, Guntli., Red Sea, Mozambique, 
notata, Cantor, Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 


marginata, Gunth., Mozambique, Ceylon, 
Amboyna, Louisiade Archipelago, 
bottonensis, Gunth., Sumatra, Amboyna, 
N. Guinea. 

rivulata, Gunth,, Red Sea, Malabar and 
Coromandel Coast, China, Japan, 
cseruleopunctata, Gunth., Sumatra, Coro- 
mandel. 

melanura, Gunth., Red Sea. 
amboinesis, Gunth, Amboyna. 
melanospilos, Gunth., Celebes, 
fulva, Guntli., Otaheiti. 
civis, Gunth., Seychelles, 
spilura, Ceylon, 

Mesoprion microchir, Bleelc., Amboyna Sea. 
spams, Gunth., Japan Sea. 
carponotatus, Bich., N. Australia, 
bohar, Gunth., Red Sea, E. Africa, 
caudalis, G. ^ 7, Yanicolo Islands, 
bit^niatus, Gunth., Celebes, 
waigiensis, Gunth., Waigiou, Pt. Essington. 
chrysotaenia, Bl., Batavia Seas, 
argentimaculatus, Gunth., Red Sea. 
lineatus, Guoith., Waigiou, Molucca, Java, 
gembra, G. ^ 7, Bay of Bengal, Moluccas, 
borensis, Gunth, Borabora Island, 
erythrinus, Gunth, Red Sea. 
rangus, G. 7, Java, Ceylon, Coromandel 
coast, Malay Peninsula, 
madras, G. ^ 7, 

johnii, G. ^ 7, Pacific, China, India, Ma- 
laya, Australia, 

fuscescens, 0. ^ V., China, Celebes, Batjan. 
fulviflamma, Bleelc., Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Java, Amboyna, China, 
annularis, G. 8 c 7, Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Chinese and Japanese Seas, 
malabaricus, Bleeh., Padang, Sumatra Seas, 
erythrop terns, G. §" Y., Batavia, Sumbava. 
\mQ 6 \ 2 XviSf> Giinth, Red Sea, Amboyna. 
timoriensis, Gunth, Timor, Japan, 
dodecacantbus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
dodecacanthoides, Bleeh., Amboyna, Ma- 
dras. 

vitta, Bleeh., Japan, China, Java, Amboy- 
na, Louisiade, Waigiou, N. Australia, 
bleekcri, Gunth, Batavia, Amboyna, 
enneacanthus, Bleeh., Batavia, 
semicinctus, G. ^ 7., Waigiou, Rauwack, 
Amboyna. 

quinquelineatus, G. Sc 7., Red Sea, Java, 
decussatus, G. ^ 7., Java, Phillippines. 
pomacanthus, "Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Glaucosoma burgeri, Bichar ds., Japan, Hout- 
man’s Abrothos, S. W* Australia. 

Fourth Orou ^. Priacanthusta. 

Priacanthus boops, G. F., St. Helena, 
Mozambique. 

japonicus, Langsdorf, Cape, China, Japan, 
niphonicus, G. 8 c V., Japan, 
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blochii, BleeJc, Amboyna ; Sumatra, 
benmebari, T. ^ S,, Japan, 
bainrulir, 0, §r V., Red Sea. 
carolinus, G, ^ F., Carolines, Banda Neira. 
scbmittii, Bleeh., Padang Sea. 
liolocentrum, Bleelc.^ Batayia, Sumatra, 
macracanthus, G, ^ F, Amboyna; Bata- 
via; Japan, 
dubius, T, ^ S., Japan, 
tayenup, Biclu^ Chinese Sea. 
speculum, Q, ^ Y.^ Seychelles. 

Fifth Group. Apogonina. 

Ambassis, small fishes, living in the fresh 
and brackish waters and seas of the 
Indian Region, N. Australia, Dalmatia, 
robustus, Gunili.y Borneo, 
commersonii, 0. ^ F., Red Sea, Isle of 
France, India, Australia, 
urot^nia, BleeJc.^ Amboyna, Wahai. 
apogonoides, Bleeh, ^ Borneo rivers, 
kopsii, Bleeh.^ Singapore, 
batjanensis, Bleeh. ^ Fresh waters of Batjan, 
Amboyna. 

dussumieri, 0. ^ F, Malabar, Pinang, 
Java, China, Celebes, Amboyna, Isle 
of France, Seychelles, 
thermalis, 0. Sf F., Warm springs of Cania, 
Ceylon. 

nalua, 0, §• F., Java, Pinang, Bengal, 
interrupta, Bleeh,^ Batavia, Wahai and 
Ceram Seas- 

buruenses, Bleeh. ^ Rivers of Boeroe. 
wollffii, Bleeh. ^ Rivers of Borneo, 
vachellii, Richard, Sea of Canton, 
macracanthus, Bleeh.^ Sea of Batavia, 
macrolepis, Gunth., River Kapn as (Borneo) 
alta, G. ^ V., Bengal, 
ranga, C. ^ F, Mouth of the Ganges, 
oblonga, G. 4^ F., Fresh waters* of Bengal, 
bogoda, G. §* F, Mouth of the Ganges. 
Apogon heptastigma, Fhrenh., Red Sea. 
hyalosoma,BZeefc., Batavia, Sumbawa, Am- 
boyna, Sumatra. 

thermalis, G. ^ F, Warm springs of Cania 
(Ceylon.) 

pcecilopterus K ^ H., Javanese Sea?, 
godini, Bleeh., Coast of Sumatra, 
axillaris, Yal., Ascension Island, 
leptacanthus, Bleeh., Sea of Ternate. 
nigromaculatus, K. ^ J., New Guinea, 
orbicularis, Ri, ^ v. S , Java, Ceram, 
nematopterus, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
trimaculatus, G. Sf F., Burn, Moluccas, 
rhodopterus, Bleeh., Singapore, 
koilomatodon, Bleeh., Ternate, Molucea»s. 
margaritophorus, Bleeh., Batjan. 
teniatus, mre%.,Djetta (Red Sea.) 
amboiensis, Bleeh,, Amboyna rivers, 
^m^ensis, Bleeh., Bea of Sangi. 
cefamensis, Bleeh,, Sea of Wahai (Ceram.) 


ASIA. — PEECtDH. 

nigripinnis, G. ^V., China, India, Japan, 
t^niopterus, Bennett., Isle of France, 
monochrous, Bleeh, Manado, Amboyna 
Feejee. ’ 

macnlosus, G. Sf F., Indian Seas, 
enneastigma, Ruppell, Massaua (Red Sea.) 
rnppellii, Guntli., Australian Seas. 
nov93 guinea, FaZe^z., Java, Batavia, New 
Guinea. 

cupreus, Fhrenb., Red Sea. 
hoevenii, Bleeh., Amboyna Sea. 
truncatus, Bleeh, Batavia, 
bifasciatus, Eiip'pell., Red Sea, China, 
timoriensis, Bleeh, Timor, Kupang. 
bandanensis, Bleeh., Banda Sea. 
annularis, Riippell., Red Sea. Mozambique, 
Indian Ocean. 

lineatus, T. ^ Sch., Japanese Sea. 
qnadrifasciatus, Valen., Java, Chinese 
Seas, Feejee, Mozambique, 
semilineatus, T. ^ Sell., Japanese Sea. 
chrysopomus, Bleeh., Sea of Macassar, 
kalosoma, Bleeh., Sea of Banka, 
frenatus, Valen. ^ New Guinea, 
kallopterus, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
fasciatus, Q. §f G., Feejee, Australia, Mo- 
lucca, Mozambique, 
cyanosoma, Bleeh, Lawajong, (Solor.) 
multit^niatus, Bleeh, Bima, Sumbava. 
hai'tzfeldii, Bleeh., Sea of Amboyna 
chrysotenia, BZ., Batavia, 
melas, Bl, Sumbava, Celebes^ Amboyna, 
cantoris, Bl., Riouw. 
lineolatus, Fhr., Red Sea. 
fucatus, Gant,, Sea of Pinang. 
macropterus, R. ^ q). Java, 
bleekeri, Bl., Batavia, Padang, Amboyna?. 
macropteroides, Bl., Sea of Lepai^. 
buruensis, Bl., Sea of Boeroe. 
zoster ophorus, Bl., Sea of Manado. 

Apogonichthys gracilis, Bl., Ternate. 
anritus, Ownth., Mauritius, Red Sea. 
polystigma, Bl., Ceram, Sumatra, 
amblyuropterus, Qwnth,, Wahai, Ceram, 
glaga, Bl., Javan, Japan, Singapore, 
carinatus, Bl,, Japan and China. 
perdix,BZ., Sea ofFloris. 
aprion, Gunth., N. Australia Coasts. 

Chilodipterus octovittatus, 0. F., Bed 

Sea ; Indian Ocean, 
lineatus, Gwith., Red Sea. 
quinquelineatus, G. ^ Y., Society Islands, 
Amboyna, Red Sea. 
apogonoides, Bl., Sea of Manado. 
amblyuropterus, Bl.,. Sea of Boeroe. 

Seombrops chilodipteroides, Japan. 

Acropoma Japonicum, Gthr., Japan. 

8Mh Group. Gbystina. 

Odontonectes erythrogaster, Ounth., Indian 
Seas., 
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Dales candovittatas, 0. <5* V., T&Ie of France, 
tEBniurns, C, V., China, Java, 
fascus, C. Y., Manritins, Mozambique, 
margin atns, G, Java, Amboyna, 

Yanicolo, Feejee. 

rnpestris, 0. ^ F., Fresh waters of Mauri- 
tius, Celebes, Amboyna, Feejee, Ooalaw. 
guamensxs, C. ^ 7., Sea of Guam, 
bennetti, RL, Ceylon, 
ambiguus, Gunth., Australia. 

Yanicolensis, 0, §* 7., 

Fam. 5. Piustipomatid^. 

Therapon theraps, Q. ^ 7, India, China, 
False Bay. 

obscui-us, G. Sf 7, Pinang. 
squalidus, 0. *5" 7, Indian Ocean, 
virgatus, Bay of Bengal, 

ellipticus, Gunth,^ Australia rivers, 
cancellatus, G until., Java, Celebes, 
cinereus, 0. 7., India, 

unicolor, Guntli,, Australia rivers, 
servus, Gimtlh, Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
trivittatus, Gmt., Indian Seas, 
ghebul, Ehren., Red Sea, Java, 
oxyrhynchus, T. ^ S., Japan, China, 
quadrilineatus, 0, Sf 7., Java, China, 
cuvieri, RZ., Australia, Timor, 
argenteus, Guntli., Cape, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 
microlepis, Rupp, 

ITelotes sexlineatus, 0. & 7, Australia. 

poljtsenia, Bl , Halmaheira. 

Pristipoma nigrum, G, & 7, Pinang, Manilla, 
hasta, C. ^ 7, Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
nageb, Biqjp., Red Sea, Sunda. 
punctulatnm, Bdljyp., Red Sea. 
dussumieri, G. ^ 7, Coromandel Coast, 
argenteum, G. ^ 7, Red Sea. 
argyreum, JBl., 0, ^ 7, Coromandel, Su- 
matra, Batavia. 

paikeeli, 0. ^ 7, Coromandel, Pinang. 
maculatuin, Giintli., Red Sea, Coromandel 
to New' Guinea. 

auritum, 0. 7, Siam, Pinang. 

therapon, Bl-y Batavia, 
stridens, Rupp., Red Sea. 
japonicnm, 0. ^ 7, China, Japan. 
Hapalogehysmigripinnis, T, & S'., China. 

mucronatus, Gunili., Chinese Seas. 
Diagramma^ gibbosum, H. 8; J., Samoa, 
Polynesia. 

crassispinum, Rupp,, Red Sea. 
affine, Gunth., N. W. Australia, Archi- 
pelago. 

griseum, Q. & 7, Malabar Coast, 
pertusum, Gunth., Japanese Sea. 
centurio, Q. ^ 7, Seychelles, 
shotaf, Eupp.y'RQdi Sea. 


gaterina, 0. ^ 7, Red Sea. 
pardalis, K, & v. H., Javanese Sea. 
pnnctatum, Elirenb., Red Sea, Trincoma- 
lee, Java, Vanicolo, China Sea. 
einetum, T, S'., China, Japan Seas, 
chaetodonoides, Gunth,, Batavia, 
pica, G. V., Otaheiti. 
orientale, Gunth., Ceylon, Bali, 
pictum, G, & 7, Pondicherry, Pinang, 
Java, Amboyna, China, Japan, 
balteatum, K, & v, JS-, Java. 
pcBcilopterum, G. & 7, Pondicherry, 
Trincomallee, Moluccas, Japan, 
lessonii, 0. & 7, TFaigiou, Amboyna. 
albovittatum, Rilpp., Red Sea, Manado. 
lineatnm, Q. & 7, Ceylon, Pinang. 
radja, Bl., Amboyna. 
seba3, Bl., Batavia, Banda Neira. 
goldmanni, BZ-, Ternate. 
hsematochir, Bl., Ternate. 
polyt^nia, Bl., Macassar, N. Australia, 
polytsenioides, Bl., Solor, Amboyna. 
chrysoteenia, BL, Macassar, Celebes, 
reticulatum, Gunth., Chinese Seas, 
nitidnm, Gunth., Australia. 

Hyperoglyphe porosa, Richards, Australia. 

Lobotes auctorum, Gicnth., Atlantic, Bay of 
Bengal, Snnda, Molucca, China, 

Datnioides spolota,RZ., Gangesmouth, Rivex's 
of Borneo, and Sumatra, 
microlepis, BL, Borneo rivers. 

Gerres poeti, 0, &V., Mahe, Snnda. 
siibfasciatus, 0, & 7, Port Jackson, 
ovatns, Gu7ith., Anstralia. 
abbreviatus, BL, Batavia, Amboyna. 
filamentosns, G, & 7, Pinang, Sunda, 
Moluccas, New Guinea, 
pnnctatns, G. & 7, Pondicherry, China, 
japoriicus, BL, Japan, China, 
acinaces, BL, Batavia, 
kapas, BL, Batavia. 

oyena, Gunth., Red Sea, Isle of France? 
Sunda, Japan. 

macrosoma, Bl., Gilolo, Amboyna. 
argyrens, C. & 7, Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tanna, Port Jackson, 
oblongus, 0. & V, Ceylon. 

Scolopsis japonicus, Gunth., Red Sea, Pon- 
dicherry, China. 

margaritifer, G, & 7, Batavia, Waigion. 
ciliatns, Lacep., Java, Amboyna, New 
Guinea, Yanicolo, 

anratns, Cant., Java, Sumatra, Pinang. 
torquatns, G. & 7, Batavia, Moluccas, 
bilineatus, 0, & 7, Amboyna, Celebes, 
bimaculatns, Eupp.,'RGd Sea, Cay Ion, China, 
inermis, T, & S., Japan, 
monogramma, IC & v. JBf., Java, Moluccas, 
phseops, Gunth., Isle of France, 
temporalis, Gmiih., Waigiou, Yanicolo, 
New Guinea, Louisiade. 
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personatus, 0. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
frenatus, 0. ^ F., Seychelles, Mauritius, 
caucellatus, Gfunth.^ Polynesia, Samatra, 
bleekeri, Gunth.^ Sea of Solor. 
ghanam, Guntlu^ Red Sea. 
pectinatus, GuntJi.^ Java, 
longulus, Bich., N. W. Australia, 
leucotsenia, BL, Banka, 
leuootssnioides, Bl,^ Manado, Celebes, 
capinua, 0. ^ F., New Guinea. 

Hefcerognathodon bifasciatus, RJ., Sumbawa. 
hellmuthii, Bl.^ Solor, 
santhopleura, BZ., Batavia, Amboy na. 
maci'urus, RZ., Batavia, 
nemurus, RZ., Macassar, 
microdon, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna, Louisi- 
ade. 

Dentex argyrozona, 0. F., Cape, 

praeorbitalis, Cape, 

rupestris, C. S' F., Cape, 
nufar, Bliren,, Red Sea. 

Lypselosoma, RZ., Japan. 

griseus, T. Sp S., Japan, Java, Sumatra. 

microdon, RZ., Baluoomba, Celebes. 

rivulatus, Rujpp,, Red Sea. 

multidens, 0. ^ F, Red Sea. 

liasfca, 0. ^ F., Malabar Coast. 

cynodon, RZ., Archipelago. 

Synagris farcosus, Ounth,^ Trincomalee, 
Amboyna, Louisiade, Australia, 
tseniopterus, (7. ^ F, Australia, Moluccas, 
mulloides, RZ., Sibogha, Sumatra, 
upeneoides, Ri, Banka, 
zysron, RZ., Nias, 
ovenii, RZ., Macassar, 
metopias, RZ., Amboyna. 
hexodon, Q. ^ G,, Timor, 
peronii, 0. ^ F., Moluccas, 
variabilis, Bhrenh., Red Sea. 
luteus, (7. ^ F., Pondicherry, 
celebicus, Ghinth,, Macassar, Louisiade, 
iiematopus, Gkintli., Bulucomba, Celebes, 
japonicus, Gunth.^ Batavia, 
iilamentosus, Qunth., Red Sea, Pondi 
cherry. 

nemurus, Gunfh.^ Amboyna. 
nematophorus, GuntK, Padang, Sumatra. 
Pristipomoides typus, Sibogha, W. Sumatra 

Pentapus aurolineatus, 0. Sf F., Isle o 
France, Moluccas, Louisiade Archip. 
vitta, Q. et (?., Australia Coasts, 
vittatus, 0. ^ F, East Indies, 
nubilus, Gunth, Pinang, 
unicolor, 0. F, East Indies, 
setosus, 0. 8f F, Sea of Batavia, 
paradiseus, Polynesia, Sumatra, 

Chfietopterus dnbius, G%mtlu, Japan. 
Aphareus furcatus, ^nth,y Isle of France. 

rnl^ans, 0. Sr F.^ Red Sea. 

Smaris baltes^ 0. S' F., Ceylon. . 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— Sparid^. 

Csesio lunaris, Ehrenh., Red Sea, Batavias 
New Ireland, 
xanthonotus, RZ., Batavia, 
pisang, RZ., Amboyna, Batavia, 
pinjalo, RZ., Batavia. 

macnlatus, Q. Sr F, Amboyna, Vanicolo, 
China, Madagascar. 

cserulanrens, Racep., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Ceylon. 

striatus, Red Sea. 

chrysozona, K, ^ -y. H., Moluccas, 
argentens, Q. S* F, East Indies, 
tile, C. & F, Caroline Islands, 
cylindricus, Gimih, Madagascar, 
gymnopterus, Bl., Ternate. 

Erythrichthys schlegelii, T, Sr S,, Japan. 

leucogrammicus, Gunth., Sunda, Moluccas, 
Pentaprion gerreoides, Batavia, Sunda. 

Fam, 6. MuLLiDiE. 

Upeneoides vittatus, Gunth, ^ Red Sea, Indian 
Seas. 

tragulajG^zMiZ/i., Indian Archipelago, China, 
sulphureus, RZ., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
China. 

moluccensis, RZ., Amboyna. 
bensasi, RZ., Japan, 
sundaicus, RZ., Indian Archipelago. 
Mulloides fiavolineatus, Racep., Red Sea, 
China. 

zeylonicus, U, Sr F* Trincomalee, N. 
Guinea. 

japonicus, Guntli., Japan. 

Upeneus barberinns, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, In^ 
dian Seas. 

macronemus, Ounth.^ Red Sea, 
barherinoides, Bl., Ceram, 
indicus, Gunth., Indian Seas, 
spilurus, BL, Japan 
pleurospilos. RZ., Japan, Amboyna. 
brandesii, RZ., Banda-Neira, Mauritius, 
malabaricus, G. ^ V., Malabar, Philip- 
piue Islands. 

trifasciatns, 0. Sf V., Indian Ocean to 
Polynesia. 

cyclostoma, Gunth., Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Indian Archipelago, 
oxycephalus, RZ , Manado, Isle of France, 
chrjsopleuron, RZ., Japan, China, 
jansenii, RZ., Manado, Amboyna. 
dnbins, R. ^ S,, Japan, 
bilineatns, G. V., Amboyna. 

Fam, 7, SPARiD.aE. 

Fir^t Groujp, Oantharina. 

Cantharus grandoculis, C. ^ V., Seychelles, 
cseruleus, Q, ^ V., Guam Sea, Mariannes, 
macnlatus, G. Sr F, Indian Ocean, 
lineolatus, G* Sr Y,, Indian Ocean. 

Box. One species from E. Indies. 
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Crenidens forskalii, (7. ^ F., A vegetable 
feeder, Red Sea, Mozambique. 

Girella punctata, Cbina, Japan. 

Third Growp, Sargina, 

Sargus capensis, Smith, Cape, 
noct, Uhrenb.y Red Sea, Mediterranean, 
auriventris, Feters, Mozambique. 

Fourth Groujp. Pageina. 

Letbrinus rostratus, K. & v. if., Sunda, Mo- 
luccas. 

amboinensis, Bl., Amboyna. 
nematacantbus, BL, Japan, Louisiade. 
ricbardsonii, Guntli., China Sea. 
reticulatus, Q. ^ V., N. Guinea, Banda, 
latifrons, Eujpjp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
harak, Biip^., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
ramak, Eiipp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
cocosenses, BL, Nova Selma, Kokos. 
kallopterus, BL, Manado. 
nebulosus, 0. ^ V,, Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Mozambique. 

opercularis, 0, ^ V., Batavia, Bantam, 
Samarang. 

xanthotasnia, BL, Java, Sumatra, 
leutjanus, BL, Sumatra, 
glyphodon, Gunth., Louisiade Archipelago, 
mahsena, Ou7itli., Red Sea. 
mahsenoides, G* ^ Batavia, Amboyna, 
Philippines. 

h^matopterus, T. ^ S., Japan, 
latidens, (7. ^ V., N. Guinea. 

Spheerodon grandoculis, Rilpp., Red Sea. 

. heterodon, Guntlu, Halmaheira, Amboyna. 
Pagrus laniarius, 0. ^ V., Cape. 

unicolor, G, Sf V., New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, China. 

major, T. ^ S., Japan, China, 
tumifrons, T ^ 6’., Japan Sea. 

. cardinalis, Guntlu, China, Japan, 
filamentosus, (7. ^ V., Mauritius, 
spinifer, (7. F., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Chi’ysophrys laticeps, G. & F. ; cristiceps, 
0. ^ F,; and gibbiceps, C7. & F., Cape, 
sarba, (7. ^ F., Red Sea, Isle of France, 
Moluccas. 

haffara, C7. ^ V., Red Sea. 
bifasciata, 0, ^ F., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
aries, T. ^ 8,, China, Java, 
hasta, GuntLy Bay of Bengal, China, Ja- 
pan. 

calamara, (7. F., Ind. Archipelago, 

berda, Eiipp,, Red Sea. 
australis, GuntK, Australia. 

Fifth Group, Pimelepterina. 

Pimelepterua fuscus, Cape, Red Sea. 

waigiensis, Q, ^ (?., New Guinea, Java, 
, Ambbyna. 

ternatensis, Bf, Ternate. 


tahmel, Eiipp,, Red Sea, Indian Ocean 
and Archipelago to New Guinea. 

Fain , 8. Squahipennes. 

First Group, Ch^todontixa. 

Cheetodon strigangulus, SolancL^ Prom the 
Red Sea to Polynesia, 
trifascialis, Q, ^ (?., Gaam, Batoe. 
setifer, BL, Red Sea, Indian Sea, Po- 
lynesia. 

auriga, Forslc., Red Sea. 
ephippium, G. ^ F, Moluccas, Polynesia, 
semeion, Bleak., Sea of Kokos. 
biocellatus, G, ^ F., Burn, Timor, Ooalan. 
nesogallicus, G, ^ F, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

ocellatus, BL, East Indies, 
modestus, Schleg., Japan and China, 
tallii, Bleeh., Sea of Banda-Neira. 
unimaculafcus, Bl., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
bennettii, Bleelc., Molucca Sea. 
speculum, K, ^ H,, Molucca Sea. 
quadrimaculatus, Gray, Sandwich Islands, 
meyeri, Sckneid., Molucca Sea* 
ornatissimus, Moluccas, Polynesia, 

fremblii, Bonn., Sandwich Islands, 
falcula, BL, Sea of Batoe. 
dizoster, G. ^ F., Sea of Manritius. 
octofasciatus, Om., East Indian Seas, 
ulietensis, 0. ^ F, Amboyna, Ternate, 
Ulietea. 

hnmeralis, Gthr., Sandwich Islands* 
collaris, Bl., Japan ? 
praetextatus, Gant., Sea of Pinang. 
reticulatus, (7. ^ F., Polynesia, 
kleinii, BL, Indian Ocean and Archipelago, 
reinwardtii, Gthr., Molucca Sea. 
vittatus, Schiieid., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
fasciatus, Forslc., Red Sea, China, 
pictns, Forslc,, Red Sea, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

lunula, Lacep., Indian Ocean and Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia. 

vagabundus, L., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
guttatissimus, Benn., Sea of Ceylon, 
punctato-fasciatns, Or,, Sea of Banda, 
rafflesii, Benn., Molucca Sea, New Ireland, 
oxycephalus, Bleeh., Sea of Ternate. 
mesoleucus, Forsk,, Red Sea. 
dorsalis, Eeinw., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
ocellicanda, (7. F, Indian Ocean, 
arens, Schleg,, Sea of Japan, 
xanthnrus, Bleeh,, Sea of Amboyna. 
lineolatus, G. ^ F, Red Sea, Sea of Ploris. 
selene, Bleeh* Lawajong, Solor^ Am- 
boyna. 

miliaris, Q. ^ G., Sandwich Islands, 
baronessa, Sunda and Moluccas, 
larvatus, Fhrenh., Red Sea* 
tau-nigrum, G, F, Guam Sea. 
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blackbunii, Desjarcl.^ Mauriti-as. 
nigripinniSj Tet.^ Mozambiq^ne. 
citrinellus, Brouss., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
xantlioceplialiis, Benn.^ Ceylon Sea. 
zoster, Benn,^ Ma.uritins Sea. 
clirysozonus, K. H., Moluccas, OHiia. 
oligacantlins, Bleelz.^ Indian Archipelago, 
strigatus, Langsd,^ China Sea and Japan, 
polylepis, Bleeh.^ Amboy na Sea. 
sesfasciatus, Richards^ W. Anstralia. 
Chelmo rostratus, L . , Indian Seas, Australia, 
marginalis, Rich., W. Coast of Australia, 
longirostris. Bmoss., Ma/uritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

Heniochus macrolepidotus, L., Mauritius, B. 
Indian Seas, H. W. Coast of Australia, 
raonoceros, C, ^ K, Mauritius Sea. 
chrysostoma^ Parhins, Archipelago. 

Yarius, 0, §' V,, Moluccas. 

Holacanthus annularis, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pseudannularis, Bleeh., Sea of Batavia, 
arcuatus, Or ay.. Sandwich island, 
leucopleura, Bleeh., Lawajong, Solor, Am- 
boyna. 

lepidolepis, Bleeh., Sea of Batavia, 
diacanthus j Bodd., Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago. 

melanospilos, Bleeh., Amboyna Sea. 
bispinosus, Othr., Amboyna Sea. 
sesstriatus, K ^ v. S., Moluccas, 
navarchus, G. V., Amboyna, Banda, 
bi-color, Bl., E. Indian Archipelago, 
tvimaculatus, G. V., Moluccas, 
xanthometopon, Bleeh., Sumatra Sea. 
xantliurus, Benn., Ceylon Sea. 
vrolikii, Bleeh,, Ceram Sea and Amboyna. 
nox, Bleeh., Amboyna Sea. 
septentrionalis, Japan Sea. 
imperator, Bl., Indian Ocean^ Archipelago, 
iiicobariensis, Sclin.^ Archipelago, 
semicirculatus, (7. V., Archipelago, 

Polynesia. 

striatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
alternanSj 0. ^ V., Sea of Madagascar. 
C8eruleus, Bhrenl., Red Sea. 
mesoleucus, Bl., E, Indian Archipelago, 
chrysocephalus, Bleeh, Sea of Batavia, 
inelanosoma, Bleeh., Lawajong, Sol or. 
Scatophagus argus, L., Indian Seas, China, 
bougainvillii, C. ^ East Indies, 

ornatus, G. V., Rivers of Amboyna. | 
Ephippns orbis, Bl., East Indian Seas. ' 
Brepane punctata, L., E. Indian Seas, FT. 
W. Coast of Australia. 

Second Group, ScoEHcmA. 

Soorpis aequipinnis, Rich, Australia. 

Third Group, Toxotina. 

Toxotes jaculator, Palh, India^ Polynesia. 


Fam, 9. Cirrhitidj3. 

Cirrhites forsteri, ScJmeld., E. Coast of 
Africa, Cape Seas, to the Pacific, 
punctatus, 0. 4'' Iiidian Ocean, 
arcatns, Parh., Mauritius to the Pacific, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Sea of Sengi. 
aprinus, 0. ^ F. Sea of Timor, 
fasciatus, Q. 4C Coast of Pondicherry, 
cinctus, Othr., Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and Sandwich island. 

Oirrhitichthys oxyrhynchus, Bleeh., Goram.’ 
graphidopterus, Bleeh*, Sea of Amboyna. ' 
maculatus, Lacep., Red Sea and Mauri- 
tius to the Pacific. 

oxycephalus, Bleeh*, Sea of Amboyna. 
aureus, Schleg., China, Japan. 

Oxy cirrhites typus, Bleeh., Amboyna, Mauri- 
tius. 

Chilodactylus macropi erus, Forst, Australia, 
zonatus, 0, ^ V., China, Japan, 
quadricornis, Gtlir., Japan, 
gibbosns, Banha., W* Australia. 

Fam. 10. Triglid^. 

First Group, Heteeolepidina. 

Chirus hexagrammus, Pall., Japan, Gulf of 
Georgia. 

lagocephalus, Pall., Kuriles, 
octogrammus, PaZLjKamtschatka, Kuriles, 

Agrammus schlegelii, Othr., Sea of Japan. 

Second Group, ScoRPiENiXA, 

Sebastes capensis, Gm , Cape Seas, 
inermis, 0. ^ F. Japan, H. 'W. America, 
pachycephalus, Sclileg,, Japan, China* 
ventricosus, Sohleg., Japan, 
maculatus, 0. Sr F., Cape Seas, 
bougainvillii, 0. Y. Indian Qcean. 
marmoratus, G* ^ v., Japan, China, 
strongensis, 0. Sf V., Archipelago, Poly- 
nesia. 

longiceps. Rich., China, 
gerrnlatus. Rich., China, 
mimitus, G. 4r F, Polynesia, 
polylepis, Bleeh*, Amboyna, Sumatra. . 

Scorpeenapicta, K. v. H., Archipelago, 
poljprion, Bleeh., Indian Seas, 
erythrsea, G. 4r F, Red Sea. 
cardinalis, Soland., Australia. 
Jiaplodactylus, Bleeh., Banda, Ceram, 
panda, Rich., W. Australia, 
diabolus, G. ^ F, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago, Otaheiti. 
nesogallica, G. Sr F, Mauritius, 
gihbosa, Schneid., China, Amboyna. 
cirrhosa, Thumb., India, China, Japan Seas 
chilioprista, 'Rupp., Red Sea. 
laniaria, G. & V., Guam Sea. , . 

Pterois volitans, L., B. Africa, Indian Seas, 
Australia. 
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lumilata, Schleg,, Japan, 
kodipnngi, Bleeh., India, Arciiipelago, 
Australia. 

antennata, Bh, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
cincta, Rupp.^ Hed Sea, Navigator and 
Pearl Island. 

miles, Benn,^ Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
zebra, (7. ^ F„ Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago, 

brachyptera, 0. 7., Ceram, Amboyna. 

heternra, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Pfceroidichthys amboinensis, BZee/i;., Amboyna, 
N. Celebes. 

Tsenianotns triacanthns, Lacep., Amboyna. 
Apistns alatns, C. ^ 7. Indian Seas. 

israelitarum, Ehrenh., Red Sea. 
Enneapterygins pnsillns, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
Pentaroge marmorata, 0. ^ 7., Timor, 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Tetraroge barbata, G. ^ 7., Moluccas, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Sea of Padang. 
rubripinnis, ScJileg., Sea of Japan, 
macracantbus, Bleeh., Sea of Wabai, N. 
Ceram. 

binotata, Peters., Mozambique, 
longispinis, Q. ^ V., Indian Seas, 
crista-galli, Qtlir-, Philippine Island, 
taanianocus, G. ^ V., Indian Seas, 
dermacantbus, Bleeh., Wabai, N. Ceram, 
ecbinata, Gant, Pinang. 

Prosopodasys tracbinoides, G. ^ 7., Indian 
Seas. 

dracaena, G. ^ 7., Malabar Coast, 
depressifrons, Bich., Japan, Java, 
asperrimus, Gilir., East Indies, 
niger G. ^ 7 ., Pondicherry ; Amboyna. 
zollingeri, Bleeh,, Indian Archipelago, 
leucogaster, Rich., China, Amboyna, 
cottoides, China, Borneo, Java, N, 
Zealand. 

Aploacfcis aspera, Rich., Japan, China. 
Trichopleura mollis, Rich,, China Sea. 
Amphiprionichthys apistus, Bleeh., Kokos. 
Synancidium horridum, L., India, Australia, 
St. Helena. 

erosum, Langsd., Japan, 

Synanceia verrucosa, Schneid., Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
asteroblepa, Rich., New Guinea, Borneo,' 
Micropus maculatus, Graij., Owaihi, Hao. 

unipinna. Gray., Pacific. 

Minous monodactylus, Schn., Indian Ocean, 
E. Indian Seas. 

pusillus, ScMeg., Sea of Japan, 
trachycephalus, Bleeh., Manado, Celebes. 
Pelor filanientosum, G. ^ V., Maurifcius, 
cuvieri Gray., Seas of China and Sumatra, 
maculatum, 0. ^ 7 ., Sea of Waigiou. 
didactylum, Palh, New Ireland, Ceram, 
japonicum, 0. & 7., China, Japan, 
aurantiacumj ScJileg., Sea of Japan. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— TRiGLiDJf. 

Chorismodacbylus multibarbis, Rich*, Seas 
of China and Madras, 

Third Groii/p. Cottuta. 

Podabrus centropomus, Rich., Island of Quel- 
part in the Straits of Korea, 
cottoides, Rich., Sea of China. 

Centridermichthys fasciatus, Hech:, ’Japan, 
mouth of the Yangtsee-Kiang-Kew in 
north of China, Philippine Islands. 

Hemilepidotus trachurus, Pall., Kamts- 
chatka, Kuriles. 

Polycaulus elongatus, C. ^ V., Indian Seas. 

Piatycepbalus insidiator, Forsh., Red Sea, 
Coasts of C. Africa, through Indian Seas 
to N. W". Australia, 
grandispinis, 0. 8f 7., India, 
punctatus, C. 8f 7., Trincomalee, Batavia, 
Vanicolo. 

quoyi, Bleeh., Ternate, Amboyna. 
malabaricup, G. §' 7., India, 
japonicus. Tiles., China and Japan, 
guttatus, Schleg., Japan, 
isacanthus, G. ^ V., Waigiou, Burn, 
serratus, G. ^ V., Trincomalee. 
polyodon, Bleeh,, Batavia, 
malayanus, Bleeh., Padang. 
tentaculatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
nematophthalmus, Qthr., Australian Seas, 
cirronasus, Rich., Botany Bay, 
tuberculatus, G. ^ F., Trincomalee, Madras, 
scaber, Qm., Indian Ocean, 
neglectus, Trosch., Indian Seas, 
suppositus, Trosch,, Indian Ocean, 
bataviensis, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pristis, Peters., Mozambique,, 
macrolepis, Bleeh, Japan, 
bobossok, Bleeh, liatavia. ' 
pristiger, G. 7., N, Guinea, Celebes, Ter- 
nate, Java. 

celebicus, Bleeh., Manado, Celebes, 
asper, G. SpV., Japan, China, 
spinosus, Schleg., Japan. 

Hoplichthys langsdorfQi, (7. ^ Y., Japan, 
China. 

Bembras japonicus, 0, 8f Y., Sea of Japan, 
curtus, Schleg., Sea of Japan. 

Prionotus japonicus, Bleeh, Sea of Japan. 

Lepidotrigla papilio, G. ^ Y., Indian Ocean* 
burgeri, Schleg., Japan, Chinese Seas. 

Trigla hemisticta, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
pleuracanthica, Rich., Sydney Cove, 
kumu, Less., New Zealand to China, 

Fourth Group. Cataphracti. 

Agonus acipenserinus, Tiles., Kamtschatka, 
N. W. America. 

dodekaedrus, Tiles., Kamtschatka. 
rostratus, Tiles., Kamtschatka, Kuriles, 
stegophthalmus, Tiles., Kuriles, 
quadricornis, 0. Y, Kamtschatka* 
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PeristetliTis laficeps, Sclileg.^ Amboyna. 
orientale, Sclileg.^ Japanese Sea. 
molnccense, Bleeh.y Moluccas, 
rieffeli, East Indies. 

Daefcylopterns orientalis, Lacep,^ Indian 
Oceauj ArcMpelago. 
macracanthns, Bleek.^ Moluccas, 
cliiroplitlialmus, Bleelc,^ Banda-Neira. 

Fam, 11. TfiACHiNiDiE. 

First Group. Urahoscopika. 
TJranoscopus cognatus, Qant.^ Pinang. 

.affinis, 0. F., Indian Ocean, 

guttatns, &. ^ F, Pondicherry, 
bicinctns, Bchhg,y Japan, China, Am- 
boyna. 

asper, Bclileg.y China, Japan, 
hliharbis, <7. F., Indian. Ocean. 

Anema elongatnm, Sclileg.^ Japan, 
hierme) 0. ^ F., E. Indian Seas. 

^ SeconSj Gkouio. Triohinina. ' 

Percis nehnlosa, C.' ^ F., Mauritius, Sharks* 
Bay, New Holland, Depuch Island, 
punctulata, 0. ^ F., Mauritius, 
hexophthalma,' Bhr., Red Sea to Lou- 
isiade. 

cylindrica,' BZ., Moluccas, Chinese Sea. 
xanthozona, Bleeh.j Batavia, 
pulchella, C. ^ F., Japan. 

^cancellata, C. ^ F., India, Louisiade. 
tetracanthus, Lacep,, Java, Amboyna, 
Feejee.- 

millepuhctata, Gtlir., Ceylon Coast, 
sexfasciata, SoJdeg,, Japan Sea. 

Sillago sihamaj Forsh^ Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
japonica, Schleg.f Moluccas, Japan, 
maculata, Q. Australia, Archipelago, 

punctata, 0, Australian Seas, 

ciliata, 0._^ F.,. Australian Seas, 
macrolepis, Bleeh.^ Batavia, Bali, 
chondropus, BleeK, Moluccas, 
domina, 0. ^ F;, Bay of Bengal, Archipel. 
-Trichodon stelieri, F, Kamtschatka. 
Latilus_ argentatus, <7. F., .e[apan, China, 

doliatus, (7. ^ F*^ Mauritius, 

Fourth Grov^p, Pseudochromipes. 
Opisthognathiis nigromarginatus, Rilpp,, 
Red Sea, Coast of Pondicherry, 
solorensis, Bleeh.^ Sea of Lawajong, Solor. 
rosenhergii, BleeK, Sea of Nias. 
Pseudoohromis olivaceus, Biipp.^ Red Sea. 
fusous", M. Archipelago, 

xanthochir, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
adustus, M\ Philippine Island, 
fiavivertes,. Riipp*, Red Sea. 
tapeinosoma, Bleelo, Amhoyna. 
polyaeahthtis, BlaeK, Temate. 
Ci^lfe^^oyclophthalmus,* M, ^ T., Sunda. 
melanotseniaj^RZ^gJj., Macassar, .] 
®piloptems^ M^oas^r. - 


Pseudoplesiops typus, Bleeh.y Sea of Goram. 
Fam. 12. SciiENiD^. 

First Groiip. Scombrina. 

Umbrina dussumieri, G. Sf' F., East Indies, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
rusaellii, C. ^ F, Vizagapatam, India, 
China. 

macroptera, Bleeh., Priaman, Sumatra. 

Sciaena diacanthus, maculata, Sohneid.^ Tran- 
quebar, Pondicherry, Malabar, 
macrophthalmns, Bleeh.^ Batavia, Bantam, 
Samarang, Pasnruan. 
sina, O. F., Pondicherry, Malabar, Ja-» 
pan. 

dussumieri, 0. S' F., Malabar, Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Cliiua. 
trachycephalus, Bleeh., Rivers of Bandjer- 
massing, Borneo. 

hypostoma, RZeeZs., Padang, Sumatra. 

, goldmanni, Bleeh, Batjan. 

microdon, Bleeh.^ Batavia, Samarang, 
Surabaja. 

vogleri, Bleeh.y Sumatra. 
bomeonsiSjBZeaZ;., Rivers Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

brevidorsalis, Gthr., Bast Indies. 

Oorvina cuja,^B^^c7z.. Ham.^ Ganges, Japan, 
miles, 0. ^ Bombay Seas, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Tenasserim, Pinang, Java. 

■ coitor, Buch. Sam., Ganges, IrrawadL 
, polycladiscus, Bleeh, Rivers Bandjermas.* 
sing, Borneo. 

axillaris, (7* F., Malabar. 

; carutta, Bloch, Tranquebar, Pondicherry, 

! Pinang. 

plagiostoma, Blech, Sea of Madura, 
belangerii, G. Sr V,, Malabar, Pinang, Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
lobata, (7. ^ F, Malabar, 
semiluctuosa, G. §• F., Goa, Pondicherry, 
China. 

albida, (7. S’ F, Malabar, Chinese Sea. 
jubata, Bleeh, Rivers of Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

Otolithus seqnidens, 0. S F., Cape Seas, 
ruber, Schneid., Coromandel, Malabar, 
Malayan Peninsula. 

atgenteus, K. S China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Malabar. 

maculatus, K. ^ H., Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsulaj- Singapore, Batavia, 
bispinosus, 0. Sf F., Rangoon, 
lateoides, Bleelc., Batavia. 

• Collichthys lucida, Bich, Chinese Sea. 

biaurita, Gant., Chusan, Pinang, Malay 
^ Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, Tenas^* 
serim. 

pama, Bjioh Hem., Bay of Bengal, 
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Fam, 13. POLTNEMIDiE. 

Polynemus mnltifilis, Schleg,^ Borneo rivers 
and seas. 

paradiseus, Z., Indian Seas, 
macronemns, Bleelc., Borneo, 
inelanocliir, (7. F., Batavia. 

Leptadactjlus, C. §• F., Indian Seas, 
imiltiradiatiis, GtJir., Chinese Sea. 
liexanemus, 0. §• F., Indian Seas, 
xanthonemus, G. ^ F.^ Coromandel, 
sexfilis, 0. V., Mauritius, 

kuru, BleeTc., Tern ate. 
sextarius, Bl., Indian Seas. 
jifei^'erod, Bleehy Sea of Priaman, Sumatra. 
indicuSj Shato, Indian Seas, Australia, 
teniatus, Gthr,, Amboyna, Guatalcana. 
plebejus, Z., Indian Seas, South Sea. 
tetradactjlus, Shaw, Indian Seas, 
tridactylus, Bleeh., Batavia. 

Fam, 14. Sphyr^xid^. 

Sphyr^na jello, (7- ^ F, Red Sea, Cape, 
Bay of Bengal, Pinang, Java, Amboyna. 
forsteri, (7. ^ F, Batavia^ Calcutta, New 
Guinea, Otaheite. 
japonica, 0. Bp F, Japan, 
commersonii, (7. ^ F, Java, Moluccas, 
Hindostan. 

nigripinnis, ScJileg,, Japan, 
dussumieri, 0, ^ F, Indian Ocean, Mau- 
ritius. 

obtusata, G, . F, Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Moluccas, 
Port Jackson. 

langsar, Bleak., Batavia, Batjan. 
brachygnathus, Bleek., Batavia, Balkan 
fiavicauda, Biipp., Red Sea, 
agam, B/il'p'g*, Red Sea. 

Fam., 15. Trichiueidjs. 

Tricliiurus savala, Gm., Indian Seas^ 
japonic us, Sahleg,, Japan, 
miiticus, Gray, China! 
baumela, Forsh., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago. 

lajor, Bleek., Sea of Manado. 

Thyrsites prometheoides, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Zam. 16 . ScoMBRiD^. 

First Group. Scombuina. 

■Scomber pneumatophorus, Dela R., Mediter- 
ranean, Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic, 
janesaba Bleek., Japan, 
australasicus, 0. ^ F, Australia, Amboyna. 
loo, (7. Bp F, Moluccas to Polynesia, 
moluecensis, Bleek., Amboyna. 
chrysozonus, ‘Eilpp., Red Sea. 
kanagurta, Guv., Red Sea, Indian Seas> 
brachysoma, Bleek., Batavia, 
microlepidotus, Bilpp., Red Sea, Pinang, 
China. 

tapeinocephalus, Bleek,, Japan, 


I Thynnus affinis, Cant., Pinang. 

I tonggol, Bleek., Batavia. 

thunnina, G. ^ F, E. Indies, Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic. 

pelamys, (7. ^ V., Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
albacora, Loice., Atlantic, 
j pacificus, G. F, Indian Ocean. 

I bilineatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 

I Pelamys orientalis, Japan, 

nuda, Qilir, Red Sea. 
chilensis, G. F, Pacific.' 

Auxis rochei, liisso., Mediterranean, Atlan- 
tic, Indian Arcbi pelagic, 
tapeinosoma, Bleek., Japan. 

Oybium commersonii, Lacep., E. Africa 
Indian Seas. 

lineolatum, G. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
interruptum, G. ^ F, Pondicheny. 
guttatum, Schneld., Indian Seas, 
nipbonium, 0. ^ F., Japan, 
croockewitii, Bleek., Banka, 
flavo-brnnneum. Smith., Cape Seas. 

Sara, Benn>, Loo-choo. 

; Elacate nigra, Bl., Indian Seas, America. 
Echeneis albescens, Schleg., China, Japan, 
brachyptera, Lowe., Madeira-, N. America, 
Brazil, Japanese, China Seas, Sumatra, 
scntata, Qthr., Indian Ocean. 

Second Group. Nomeixa, 

Nomeus peronii, G, 8f' V., Java. 

Ditrema laeve, Gthr., Sea of Japan. 

Third Group. Ctttina. 

Zeus faber, Z., Mediterranean, Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Australian Seas, 
japonicus, 0. ^ F, Japan. 

■ capensis, G. Bp. F, Cape Seas. 

Fourth Group'. Stbomateina. 

Stromateus atous, C. ^ Y., Indian Seas, 
cinereus, Bl., Indian Seas, 
argenfeus, RL, Indian Seas, 
niger, Bl., Indian Seas. 

Fifth Group. CoBTPHJillTmA. 

Coryphsena hippurus, Z., Mediterranean, At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
scomberoidesj Lacep., Macassar, Pacific. 
Brama- dussumieri, (7. J- F, Indian Ocean. 

orcini, 0. 8p F., Indian Ocean. 

Poteraclis velifer, Ball., Indian Ocean. 
Schedophilus maculatns, Gthr.', China Sea3« 
Mene maculata, Schneid., Indian Seas. 

~ Fam . 17. Carakgidj]. 

First Group. Oaeangieta. 

Oarangichthys typus, Bleek., Celebes. 
Oaranx rottleri, Bl., Red Sea, Indian Seas., 
macrosoma, Bleek., Batavia, 
muroadsi, Schleg,, Ternate. 
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Irarra, C. ^ U., Batavia, Red Sea, Coro- 
mandel. 

Ictirroides, Bleeh, Aiiil)oyiia. 
kiliche, C, ^ F., Pondicliei’ry. 
maruadsi, SMeg>, Japan, China. i 

crnmenophthalmus, J5Z., W. Africa, Atlan- i 
tic coasts of Tropical America, E-ed 
Sea, Indian Ocean, Polynesia, 
liasseltii, Sanda, Moluccas, Red 

Sea. 

torvus, Seas of Otaheiti, Batavia, 
gymnostethoides, Bleek.^ Batavia, 
novae Guineas, C. ^ F., ITew Guinea, 
hoops, G. ^ F, Batavia, Anihoyna, Vani- 
colo. 

lioglossus, GiZir., Batavia, Sumatra, 
djeddaba, Forsh,^ Red Sea, Pondicherry, 
Pinang Sea. 

calla, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Tnacrnrns, Bleel:., Batavia, 
xanthnrns, K. ^ v. E,^ Seychelles to 
Guinea. 

malam, BleeJc,^ Batavia, 
brevis, Bleeh., Batavia, 
plagiotsenia, Bleeh.y Amhoyna. 
ire, 0. ^ F, Pondicherry, Madras- 
praeustus, Batavia, Sumatra, 

malaharicus, Sclmeid.f Red Sea, Indian 
Seas, Australia. 

talamparoides, BJeeh., Seas of Sibogha, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, 
equal a, ScMeg,, Japan, 
hemigymiiostethns, BleeJc,, Batavia, 
bnjad, For sic,, Red Sea, Batavia, 
fulvogutfcatus, ForsJc,^ Red Sea. 
ferdau, Forsh., Red Sea, 
broekmeyeri, Bleeh., Java, 
lepfcolepis, G. #* F, Archipelago, Austra- 
lia. 

helvolus, Forsi^ Red Sea, Atlantic, 
nraspis, Gth\, Amhoyna. 
speciosus, Forsh, Red Sea, India to N. 
Holland. 

mppellii, Gtlir.^ Red Sea. 
melampygos, C, ^ F, Mauritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

jarra, G. F, Coromandel, Sumatra, Am ., 
boyna. 

cynodon, Bleek.^ Batavia, 
sansum, Forsk,^ Red Sea, Mauritius, Coro- 
mandel. 

carangus, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
W. Africa to Atlantic, America, 
hippos, L., Indian Seas, Pacific, Australia, 
Atlantic, America, 
atropus, Schneid-, Indian Seas, 
ophthalmotssnia, Bleek.y Amhoyna. 
ohlongTis, Of ^ F., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
chprsophrygides, BZeeZc., .Batavia, Seychel- 
les. 


dinema, Bleelc.^ Batavia, 
armatns, Forsk., Red Sea, Indian Seas^ 
H. Gninea. 

ciliaris, Bl., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
gallus, X., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Micropteryx chrysnrus, X., W, Africa, Atlan^* 
tic, America,. Coast of Condicherry. 

Seriola dumerilii, Bisso,^ Mediterranean, 
Japan, China. 

lalandii, 0. ^ F., Brazil, Atlantic, Cape of 
Good Hope, Japanese Sea. 
qtiinqueradiata, Sclileg., Japan, 
tapeinometopon, Bleeh., Lawajong, Solor, 
nigro-fasciata, Red Sea, Indian 

Ocean, Archipelago, Lonisiade. 
intermedia, Scldeg., Japan, 
dnssumieri, 0. F, Gnlf of Bengal# 
gigas, Othr.^ Australia. 

Seriolichthys bipinnnlatns, Q. ^ 0,, Batavia, 
Amhoyna, Keeling Island, New Guinea, 

Nauclerus compressus, 0- ^ F., Moluccas, 
brachycentrus, C, ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas. 

Porthmeus argenteus, 0, ^ F, Indian 

Ocean, Cape. 

Ohormemns lysan, Forslc.^ Red Sea, N. *W* 
Australia. 

tala, 0. ^ F, Malabar. 

toloo, 0. §' F., Red Sea, East Indies, 

tol, 0. Sf F, Indian Seas. 

sancti Petri, G. ^ F, Indian Seas, Africa. 

orien tails, Sohleg.^ Japan. 

Traebynotus ovatus, X., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago to Australia, America to 
Africa. 

baillonii, Laeijp, 

oblongua, 0. §* F, Pondicherry, Javaa 
Sumatra. 

melo, Bidb., China, Japan. 

Psettus argenteus, X., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
Australia, Polynesia, 

falciformis, Lac&p., Red Sea, Vanieolo, 
China. 

Platax vespertilio, Bl., Africa, Indian Seas, 
orbicularis, Forsh,, Red Sea, Archipelago, 
N. W, Australia, 
hoersii, Bleek^, Maccassar. 
raynaldi, G. ^ F, Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
xanthopus, Bheh., Batavia, 
arthrifcicus, Bell., Pinang, Batavia, Am- 
boyna. 

teira, Forsh., Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Zanclus cornutus, X., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago, Polynesia, 

Psenes javanicus, G. ^ F, Java, Amhoyna, 
leucurus, C. ^ F, Indian Ocean, Port 
Jackson, Pacific, 
guamensis, G. ^ F, Guam, 
anomalus, Sclileg., Japan. 

Equula fasciata, Xacep., Red Sea^ Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago. 
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edentula, RZ., Red Sea, India, Australia, 
caballa, 0, V,, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 

dussnmieri, G- ^ F., Indian Seas, 
gerreoides, Bleeh., Batavia, 
nncbalis, ScMeg., China, Japan, 
hindoides, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
splendens, Cm., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
danra, Cm’., Indian Seas, 
oblonga, C. §' F., Red Sea, Java, Timor, 
lincolata, C. §' F, Indian Seas, 
leuciacns, Gth\, Amboyna. 
rivnlata, tScUeg,, Japan, 
insidiatriz, Bl., Indian Seas, 
interrnpta, C. §• F, Indian Seas, N. W. 
Australia. 

parviceps, 0. Sf F, Mauritius, 
longimanus, Cant^ Malayan Peninsula. 

Gazza minuta, jBZ., Indian Seas, 
equulaeformis, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
argontaria, Forsh., Sumatra, Tanna. 

Laotarius delicatulus, 0. ^ F, Indian Seas. 

Second Groujg, Euetina* 

Pempheris compressus, WMte.^ Australia, 
otaitensis, C. ^ F, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
mangula, 0. ^ F, Indian Oceau, Archi- 
pelago, Sea of Vanicolo. 
molucca, 0. F, India, China, Japan. 

Kurtus indicus RZ., Indian Seas. 

Fam» 1 8. Xiphiid^. 

Histiophorus gladius, L., Tropical Seas, 
orientalis, Schleg,, Japan, 
immaculatus, Red Sea. 

herschelii, Table Bay. 

' Faml9, GoBiiDis. 

First Gronp. Gobiina, 

Gobius nudiceps, C. 8f F, Cape, 
genivittatus, Bleek.^ Otaheite. 
oligolepis, Bleek.^ Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
cyclopterus, C. ^ F, New Ireland, 
oplopomus, 0. F, Mas&uah, Red Sea. 

' lineatus, Jenyns., Chatham Island, 
ophthalmoporus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
obscurus, Peters., Mozambique, 
elegans, K Pin an g, Bombay, Java, 

New Guinea, Yanicola. 
baliurus, 0, ^ F, Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
atherinoides, Peters,^ Mozambique, 
puntangoides, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
hemigymnopomus, RZ., Macassar, Biliton. 
biocellatus, 0. ^ F, Pondicherry, 
ornatus, R-Mpp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
Philippine Island, N". W. Australia, 
giuris, R. H., East Indies, 
viridi-punctatus, C. ^ F, Coromandel, 
Bombay, 

sublitus, Oant.f Pinang, 


albo-punctatus, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Peejee, Port Essington. 
nebulo-punctatus, 0. §’F,Eed Sea, Mo- 
zambiqne, Trussan, W. Sumatra, 
nox, BleeJc., Sumatra, NTias, Solar, 
filosus, C. F, Mauritius, 
apogonius, Cant., Pinang. 
saclanundio, R. H., Hoogly, Calcutta, 
criniger, G. F, Australia, N. Guinea, 
Archipelago, Pinang, Malabar, 
cccosensis, Bleek., Sea of New Selma, 
polycynodon, Bleek., Pasuruam. 
reichii, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra, 
sumatranus, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra, 
phaiospilosema, Bleek., Java, Madura* 
semidoliatus, 0. 8f F, Vanicolo, Red Sea. 
hoevenii, Bleek., Rivers of Sambas, Borneo, 
tambujon, Bleek., Rivers of Panimbang, 
Tjihiwong, Java, Bali, 
javanicus, RZeeZ;., Rivers of S. Java, Booroo, 
borneensis, RZ., Bandjermassing, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

melanurus, Bleek., Java, Biliton. 
osypterus, Bleek., Lake Grati, Java, 
echinocephalus, Eupp., Massuah, China, 
bitelatus, 0. §* F, Red Sea, 
notacanthus, Bleek,, Goram. 
caninoides, RZ. Amboyna, Celebes, Boorco. 
ophtbalmotsenia, RZ. Selma, Celebes, China, 
cbinensis, Oslech., China, Java Rivers, 
caninus, G, ^ F, Archipelago, China, 
venenatus, 0. Pondicherry,Kurrachee. 
cyanomus, Bleek., Madura, Ranka, Java, 
chlorostigmatoides, Bleek. , Madura^ Jay a, 
Borneo. 

frenatus, Gtlir., Australia, 
cyancclavis, Gant., Pinang, 
brevirostris, Gtlir., China, 
cauerensis, Bleek., Caurer, Sumatra. 
bontii, Bleek., Rivers of Madura, Java, 
phaiomelas, Bleek., Madura, Java, 
zanthosoma, Bleek., Celebes, Bcoroo, 
Amboyna, Ceram, Goram. 
baliuroides, RZ., Sumanah, E. Madura, 
gymnauchen, Bleek., Rivers of Jeddo., 
pleurostigma, Bleek., Java, 
gastro&pilus, Bleek,, Batavia, 
microphthalmus, Gthr., Australia, 
acutipinnis, G. Sf F, Malabar, 
spectabilis, Gtlr,, East Indies, 
siguatus, Pet, Mozambique, 
polynema, Bleek., China, Japan, Madras, 
margariturus, Eicliards., Macao, 
temminckii, Bleek., Java, 
mystacinus, 0. ^ Y., Java, 
tentacularis, 0. F, Java, Madura, Su- 
matra. 

ophthalmonema, Bleek., Ternate. 
mi crolepis,RZ., Pinang, Java, Madura, China, 
papuensis, 0, ^ F, Australia, N. Guinea, 
Java. 
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telosso, B?., Rivers of Banten, Java, Nias. 
seaeo-fusoTis, Peters. Mozambique, 
ocellaris, Brouss,, Mauritius, Obabeiti. 
'grammepotnus, Bleah., Java, Celebes, 
Borneo, Bali, Booroo, Amboyna, Suma- 
tra, Batjan, Ceylon, Madras, 
gymuopomus, BL, Seas of Priaman, Java, 
bruuneus, Sohleg,^ Nagasaki Bay. 
xantbozona, Bleeh., Rivers of Java, Borneo. , 
sphinx, 0. ^ F., Guinea, Archipelago, 
phalsena, 0. 8f F., Archipelago, Tanioolo. ■ 
semicinctus, Mauritius. ' 

•albomaculatus, Eilpp., Massuah. 
decussatus, Bheh^ Rivers Nias, Celebes, 
Booroo. 

bynoensis, Uiohards.j W. Australia, Philips 
pines, Biliton, Java, 
caeruleopuncbatus, Riipp., Massuah. 
cyanotsenia, Bleeh.^ Batavia, 
niveatus, (7. ^ F., Java, 
cryptoceutrus, G, % F., Massuah, Red Sea. 
russus, 0^zn^., Piuang. 
voigbii, Bleek.^ Celebes, Nias, Sumatra, N. 
Holland. 

.polyophthalmus, Bleeh,^ Batavia, 
imutteli, Bleelc., China, Japan, 
atabicus, Red Sea. 
fbntanesii, B?., Buluctunba, Oelebes> Am- 
boyna. 

gymnbcephalus, Bleeh, Batavia, 
petrophilus, Bleeh,’, Java, Bali, Sumatra, 
Timor, Goram. 
stigmothonus, Ric7i.,- Canton, 
fiavimanus, Sohleg., Nagasiki Bay, 
hexanema, Bleeh,, Nagasaki,Sea of Niphon. 
ommaturus. Rich,, Yangtze Kiang, Can- 
ton, Amoy, 
hasta, Shchleg., Japan, 
virgoj Schleg., Nagasaki Bay, 

Apocryptes lanceolatus, Sclm,, Indian Seas, 
denbatus,* 0. F,, Pondicherry, Bengal, 

boimeensis, Bleeh,, Bandjermassing Rivers, 
bato, Buch, Bam,, Ganges, HoogMy, Cal- 
cutta. 

iierperaster, Rich, China Seasw 
rictuosus, 0, §• F., Madras, Pondicherry, 
macrolepis, Bleeh,, Bandjermassing Rivers, 
nexipinnis, Gant, Pinang. 
henlei, Bleeh,, Java, Madura, 
madurensis, Bleeh,, Java, Madura, 
glyphidodon, Bleeh,, Batavia, 
ioaohypterus, Bleeh., Lake -Grati, Pasti- 
an, Java. 

Gobiosoma macrognathos, Bl., River Jeddo. 
Oobiodon citrinus, Rdi^p., Red Sea- 
ouvulatus, Eilpp,^ JubaLIsld., Red Sea. 
quinque-strigatus, C, ^ K, Tongatabou, 
Solar, Booroo, Goram, Sumbawa, 
^ramensis, Bleak,, China, Wahai, Borneo, 
Feejee., 

K,, V* H., Sunda, Friendship Isld. 


heterospilos, Bleeh,, Kajelii. 
mioropus, Gthr., China, 
erythrophaios, Bleeher. 

Triaenophorichthys trigonocepbalus, Gill,, 
China. 

barbatus, GiTir*, China. 

Sicydium lagocephalum, Kolr., Rivers of 
Mauritius, Bourbon, 
laticeps 0, ^ F. Bourbon Rivers, 
stimpsoni, Gill., Rivers Hilo, Hawaii, 
xanbhurum, Bleeh., Rivers Sumatra, Bali, 
micrurum, Bleeh, Rivers Amboyna, Bali, 
macrostetholepis, Bl. Rivers Sumatra, Anei- 
teum. 

parvei, Bl,, Moluccas, Rivers Garut, W. 
J ava. 

cjmocepbalum, G, % F, Archipelago, 
microcephalum, Bl,, Rivers Banten, Java, 
gymnauchen, Bleeh., Manado. 
zosterophorum, Bh, Rivers Boleling, Bali, 
balinense, Bleeh., Rivers Boleling, Bali. 
Lentipes concolor, Oill., Rivers Hilo, Hawii. 
Periopbtbalmus koelrenteri, Schn,, Red Sea, 
Seychelles to Australia, W. Pacific, 
cbrysospilos, Bleeh., Karang, Hadji, Banka, 
schlosseri, Pall., East Indies. 
Boleophthalmus boddaertii, Pall., East* 
Indies, China, Japan, 
pectinirostris, G)n., Pinang, China, Japan, 
dussumieri, 0. ^ F, Bombay, 
sculptns, Othr., India, 
viridis, Bu6h, Ham., East Indies. 
Eleotrisophiocephalus, K. ^ v. ff., Seyohelle*, 
N. Ireland, Pinang, Archipelago, Philip- 
pines. 

cantoris, Glhr., Pinang, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, Nias. 

porocepbaloides, Bleeh,, Rivers Priaman. 

I aporos, Bleeh,, Gilolo, Ternate, Fejee, 

’ Borneo, Amboyna^ 

hoedtii, Bh, Amboyna, Booroo, Timor, Nias; 
macrolepidota, Bl., East Indies^ 
madagascariensis, 0, ^ F-, Madagascar, 
mogurnda, Richards., Port Essington- 
gobioides, 0, ^ F., New Zealand, 
obscura, Schleg., Nagasaki, China, 
oxycephala, Schleg,, China, Japan- 
basseltii, Bl, Anjer, Java, Kajeli, Boeroc. 
■bntis, Bmh, Ham., East Indies. 
amboinensiSjBL, Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 
melanostigma, Bleeh, Java, Madura, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

caperata, (7a9^1, Rivers Bourbon, Bencnlen, 
Sumatra, Onalan. 
leuoiseus, Bleeh, Sumatra, 
--tsenionoto-pterus, Bleeh, Rivers Bali, 
cyanostigma, Bleeh., Sea of Booroo, Kokos. 
fornasini, Bimc., Mozambique, 
gyrinoides, Bl., Rivers of Priaman, Celebes, 
marmorata, Bleeh., Siam, Bandjermassing, 
Borneo, Palembang, Sumatra. 
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canlna, Bleeh., Madura, Java, 
■periophtlialmus, Bleeh, Batavia, 
fnsca, ScJin., Madagascar, Manritius, Poly- 
nesia. 

melanosoma, Bleehy Waliai, Sumatra, Boo- 
roo, Ceram. 

belobranclia, 0.^7., Celebes, Bat} an, Ceram, 
taeuioptera, Rivers Bali, Jiatjan. 

sinensis. Lac. China, Java, Bintang, Oaalan. 
uropbtbalmus, BL, Rivers Bandjermassing. 
nropbtbalmoides, Bleeh., Borneo, Sumatra, 
siamensis, Gthr., Siam, 
macrodon, Bleek., Calcutta, 
muralis, Q. ^ 0., Archipelago, Philip- 
pines. 

sexguttata C» 7-, Ceylon, Archipelago, 
strigata, G, ^ V., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
Booroo, Ofcaheite. 
helsdin genii, Bleeh^ Goram Sea. 
heteroptera, BZ., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
microlepis, Bleeh,^ Banda, Nias. 

Asterropteryx semipunctatus, Mas^ 

saua. 

"SecmiA Groups AMBLYormAv 

Amblyopus cssculus, C. ^ V., Bengal, China, 
gracilis, 0. ^ V, Pondicherry, Surabaya, 
brachygaster, Gthr., East Indies, 
bermannianus, Lacep.y Bengal, Hindostan, 
China, 

taauia, Oilir,^ East Indies, 
nrolepis, Rivers Palembang, Suma^- 

tra. I 

ThirS, Grottp. TRTPAtJCHENllTA. 

'Trypauchen vagina, Sclin,, Indian Seas, 
mierocephalus, Sleehj Sungi-duri, Borneo. 

‘Trjpauchenichthys typus, Bleeh.^ Sungi-duri. 

Fourth Grou'p. OALLiomrMiNA. 
Platypetra aspro, K, ^ r. H., Wanderer Bay. 

’Callionymus curvicornis, G. 8f V., Bourbon, 
China, Japais 

bugueueii, Bleeh.^ Nagasaki Sea. 
lunatus, Schleg., Japan, 
bindsii, Richards.^ Pacific, 
sagitta. Balk, Bourbon, East Indies, 
attivelis, Sclileg., Bay of Ohomura. 
calauropomus, Richards,, N. W. Australia, 
filamentosus, 0. ^ F., Celebes, Anaboyna. 
•schaapii, Bleek., Banka Sea. 
longecaudatus, Sclileg., China, Japan, 
Ceram, Amboyna, Celebes, 
siraplicicornis, 0, ^ 7*., Sea of Guam, 
goramensis, Bleelc,, Goram Sea. 
lineolatus, 0. §• V; Bourbon. Pondicherry, 
Madras. 

ocellatus, Pall, Archipelago, 
marmoratus, Pet, Mozambique, 
operoularis, (7. 7., River Arian-Coupant. 

m 


opercularioides, Bleeh., Padang, Sumatra, 
Batjan. 

Vulsus dactylopus, Benn,, Amboyna, Celebes. 
Luciogobius gufctatus, Gill , , J apan. 
Oxjmetepon typus, Bleeh., Sea of Timor. 

Fam. 21. Gixudercidji, 

Oxuderces dentatus, Valenc., Macao. 

Fam. 22. Batrachid^. 

Batracbus grunniens, Bl, Amboyna, India, 
Ganges. 

trispinosns, G‘th\, Bombay, Singapore, 
Pin an g. 

dussnmieri, 0. ^ F, Malabar, 
dubins, White., Australia- 
diemensis, Lesueur., Australia, Timor, 
Ceram, Banka. 

Fam, 23. Pedicitlati, 

Lophins setigerns, Wahl., Cbina, Japan. 
Antennarius marmoratus, Gthr.,^xs. varieties, 
pictus, raninus, gibbus, marmoratus, 
Atlantic, Indian Oceans, 
hispidus, Seim., Indian Seas, 
pinniceps, Gammers., Indian Seas, 
tridens, Sclileg., China, Japan, 
molncoenesis, Bleeh^ Amboyna, GoramSea. 
coccinens, Less,, Mauritius, 
lindgreeni, Bleeh., Banka Sea. 
urophthalmus, Bleeh., Singapore, Riou, 
Australia. 

commersonii, Lacep., Indian Ocean, 
horridus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
melas, BZeefc, Amboyna. 
nummifer, Guv., Indian Seas, Red Sea. 
notopbthalmus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
biocellatus, Guv., Atlantic, Amboyna. 
candimaculatns, Bilpp., Red Sea. 
chironectes, Lacep., BandaNeira, Amboyna. 
polyophthalmus, BZ.,Banda Neira, Goram. 
phymatodes, Bleeh,, Amboyna. 
leprosns, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
bigibbns, Lacep., Mauritius, Madagascar to 
New Ireland, Sandwich Islands. 
Halieutsea .stellata, Wahl., China, Japan. 

Fam. 24. BLENmiDJJ. 

Blennius semifasciatus, Rupp.', Red Sea. 
cornifer, Riipp., Djetta, Red Sea. 
sinensis, Othr., China Sea. 

Petroscirtes tapeinosoma, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
rhinorhynchus, Bleeh., Celebes, Amboyna, 
Ceram, Goram. 

amblyrKynchns, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
tseniatus. Q. ^ 0., Amboyna, Goram, N. 
Guinea Guam. 

filamentosus, O.^V., N. Guinea, Amboyna. 
punctatus, G- ^ 7-, Bombay . Australia, 
kallosoma, Bleeh., Sea of Biliton. 
elong^tus, Peters.} Mozambique. 
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Tariabilis. 0<ait., Mozambique, Pinang, Port 
Jackson. 

Lreviceps, C. ^ Y. Bay of Bengal, 
ancylodon, Massana, Bed Sea. 

polyodon, JBleeli.y Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
solorensis, Bleeh,^ Lawajong, Solor. 
aiionia, Bleeh, Amboyna, Banda, Bafjan, 
Booroo, China. 

granimisies, Bleeh, G. y., Java. 
temmincldi,BZce7i:., Canda,Goram, Celebes, 
Ternate, Amboyna. 

bankanensis, BZ., Banka, Amboyna, Nias, 
mi trains, B'iZpp., Bed Sea, Banda Neira, 
Amboyna. 

barbatns. Feters.^ Mozambique, 
tlicpassii, JBleeli., Ternate, 
anolis, 0, F., Port Jackson. 

Salarias flavo-nmbrinns, Ruj)jp.y Bed Sea. 
"oryx, Ehrenh., Bed Sea. 
tridactylus, Schieid.y Archipelago, 
liitidns, Gthr-y Chinese Seas, 
amboinensis, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
livnlalns, EiZpp., Bed Sea. 
laseiatns, BL, Bed Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Polynesia. 
fuscTis, Rii]j^.y Bed Sea, Archipelago, 
nigro-vittatus, Ril]pp*, Massana^. Red Sea. 
Cyclops, Biipp., Red Sea. 
ceramensis, BZee/j., Celebes, Booroo, Ceram, 
frenatas, G. 7., Malabar. 

Fcboe,*C. ^'•7., Ternate, Amboyna, Goram, 
castanens, G. 7, Mauritius. 

3 narmoratus, Benn., Ceylon, Sandwich Isld. 
arcnatus, Bleek.y Sumatra, Cocos, Mauritius, 
verraiculatus, G. ^*7., Seychelles, SundaSea. 
celebicus, Bleelc., Batu, Celebes, Booroo, 
Amboyna. 

gnttaius, 0. 7, Vanicolo. 

jntermptus, BleeJc., Kajeli, Bui’u. 
cbrysospilos, Bleel'., Amboyna. 
gibbifrons, Q. §• (?., Sumatra, Sajidwicb 
Islaud. 

periopbtbalraus, 0. ^ 7, Ticopir, Arcbip. 
dussumieri, 0. ^ 7, Malabar, Port Ess- 
ington. 

sumairanus, Bleeh, Archipelago, 
bendriksii, BleeJ^., ”W . Biliton. 
edentulus, Schn.y Polynesia, Archipelago, 
goesii, Bleelc.^ Doreb, New Guinea, 
a^qaipinnis, Gtlir,, Amboyna, 
diproctopterus, BZ., Sea of Kajeli, Burn, 
lineatus, 0. Sp 7, Java, 
quadricornis, 0. 7., Indian Ocean, 

Chinese Sea, Keeling Isld. 
melanocepbalus, Bleek,^ Archipelago, 
fronto, Moluccas, 
bellus, Gihr.y Obiuese Sea. 
oortii, BZ., Sumatra, Moluccas, 
bilitonensis, BUek.y Biliton. 
eyauostigma, BleeKy Archipelago, 
ba&selffi^ Bk, JaYa> Sumatra, Cocos, Peejee. 


unicolor, Bnpp., Massana, Bed Sea, 

Clinus nematopterns, Gth\^ China. 

Cristiceps xantbosoma, BZ., Java, 
roseus, Gtlir., Australia, N, Guinea. 

Tripterygium trigloides, Bleel\ Biliton. 

Dictyosoma teniminckii, Bl., Simabara Bay. 

Gunellicbthys pleuroioenia, BZ., Manado Sea. 

Sticbaeus bexagrammus, Sclileg., Simabara 
Bay, Japan. 

Centronotus nebulosus, ScJdcg.y Japan, 
California, Gulf of Georgia, TancooTerld. 
roseus, Fcdl., Kuriles. 

Pbolidicbtbys leucotsenia, BZee/i?., Kajeli Sea^ 
Boeroe. 

Andamia expansa, Blyth.. Andamans. 

Fam. 26. Comephoeidji. 

Oomepborus baikalensis, Lacep.y Lake Baikal. 

Fam. 27. Tuaghtpterid.®. 

Begalecus russellii, Sliaw.y Vizagapatam, 
Fam. 28. SopnoTiDiE. 

Sopbotes cepedianus, Ja^an. 

Fam. 29. Teuthidid;e- 

Teutbis javus, L., Indian Seas, AusJ:ralia. 
canaliculata, Mungo Parh.^ Sumatra, 
concatenata, 0. ^ 7, Indian Seas, 
corallina, G. ^ 7, Seychelles, Moluccas. 
vermiculata,ir. 8f v. S, Mauritius, N. Guinea, 
labyrinthodes, BJeeh., Batavia, 
sutor, 0, ^ 7., Seychelles, Malabar, 
margaritifera, 0. ^ 7, Archipelago, 
tumifrons, G. ^ 7, Sharks Bay, Australia, 
dorsalis, 0. ^ 7., Pinang, Java, 
oramin, BZ., Sclin.^ Tranquebar. 
albopuuctata, Schleg,, Archipelago, Japan, 
China. 

bexagonata, Bleek.^ Java, Suinbawa,Kokos« 
guttata, Bl.y Archipelago, 
stellata, Forsli., Bed Sea, Ceylon, 
notostista, Eicliards.y Port Essington, 
fuscescens, JSoitU,, Nagasaki, 
lurida, Elirenl.^ Bed Sea. 
nebulosa, Q. ^ G., Ceylon, 
marmorata Q- G., Marianes, Archipelago* 
lineata, 0. ^ 7., Vanicolo, N. Guinea, 
sigana, Forslt.^ Red Sea. 
totrazona, Bleek., Manado. 
doliata. Guv,, Booroo, Ternate, Vanicola, 
Timor. 

puella, Schleg.^ Archipelago, 
virgata, C. 7., Java, Philippines, China, 
vulpina, Schleg»y Celebes, Ternate, Am-- 
boyna, N. Guinea. 

Fam. 80. AcEONURiuiE. 

Acanthurus triostegus, B., Mauritius to-' 
Polynesia, N; Zealand. 

. guttatus,. Forst.f Otaheiti, N. Hebrides^ 
Mauritius. 
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blpunctafciTS, Gtlir.^ China, Feejee Island, 
doroensis, G, §' F., Dorey Harbour, N. 
Guinea. 

chi'jsosoma, JBleek.f Kajeli Sea. 
rnbropunctatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
lineatus, L., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
striatns, Q §" G., Marianes. 
sohal, Forsh, Red Sea, 
nndulatns, G. F., Indian Ocean, 
dussumieri, 0 . F, Mauritius, 
grammoptiins, Rtcliarch.f Port Essingfcon. 
bleekeri, Gth\, Archipelago, 
lineolatus, C. F, Banda. Amboyna. 
olivaceus, RL. Schi., Polynesia, Celebes, 
Amboyna, Goraui. 
tenneutii, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
gahm, Forsh.^ Red Sea, Mauritius, Celebes, 
nummifer, 0, F., Waigiou. 

glaucopareius, C, ^ F, Polynesia, Am- 
boyna. 

celebicus, Bleeh, Maccassar, Ternate. 
fuscus, Steindachner-, Amboyna. 
leucosternon, Benn.j Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Batoe. 

achiiles, Shaio.^ China Sea. 
fratereulus, G- ^ F., East Indies, 
bepatus, L., Mauritius, N. Guinea. 
Btrigosus, Ben.j Sandwich Island, 
Guinea. 

etenodon, C. ^ F., Ceylon, Archipelago, 
N. Guinea, N. Hebrides and Carolines, 
goramensis, Sleek, ^ Goram Sea. 
xanthnrus, Blyth,, Ceylon. 

'gemmatus, (7. ^ F, Mauritius. 

Velifer, BL, Batoe Sea* 
ruppellii, Benii., Africa, Red Sea, N. 
Guinea. 

snillus, G. F., Mauritius. 

Acronurus orbicularis, 0. ^ F., Guam Island, 
melanurus, 0. §' F., Indian Seas. 

Prionurus scalprum, Laiigsd., Japan. 

Naseus unicornis, Forsk., Red Sea, Japan, 
Polynesia. 

brachycentron, 0, 4'* F., Waigiou. 
tripeltes, G. ^ F, Malay, Archipelago, 
brevirostris, 0, ^ F., Mauritius to Poly- 
nesia. 

olivaceus, Solancl., Otaheiti, Philippines, 
annulatus, Q* ^ Q-t Archipelago, Polyne- 
sia. 

iuberosus, Lacep,^ Mauritius to Polynesia, 
lituratus, Forst, Red Sea to Polynesia, 
bexacanthus, Bleek., Amboyna, Batu, 
taj)einosoma, Bleehy Amboyna. 
thynnoides, 0. F., N. Guinea Amboyna. 

Keris anginosus, (7. ^ F, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Kokos, Celebes. 

amboinensis, Bleeh, Archipelago. 


I Fain- 31, HOPLOGXATHIDiE. 

■ Hoplognathus fasciatus, ScJilecp, Japan. 

j punctatus, Schleg.y China, Japan. 

! Fam, 32. Malacanthidjb. 

Alalacanthus latovittatus, Lacep.y Mauritius, 
N. Guinea. 

hoedtii, Blech, Louisiade, N. Guinea 
Mauritius. ^ 

Fam, 33. Nandidjs. 

First Group. Plesiopina. 

Plesiops nigricans, Riipp,^ Red Sea, 

cseruleo-iineatus, Rupp., Red Sea, Archi- 
pelago, Australia. 

corallicola, K* ^ v. H., Archipelago, Feejee, 
Tonga Island. 

ozycephalus, Bleeh, Baioe, Amboyna. 

Second Group. Nandina. 

Badis buchanani, Bleek-, Ganges, India, 
dario, B. S, Bengal, Behar. 

Nandus marmoratus, 0. Sf F., Bengal, 
nebulosus, Bleek,, Rivers Blitong, Banka, 
Borneo. 

Oatopra fasciata, Bleek., Rivers Borneo, Su- 
matra, Banka. 

nandoides, BJeek., Rivers, Java, Sumatra- 
grootii, Bleeh, Rivers Bilitong, Banka. 

Fam. 35. Labtrinthici. 

Anabaa scandens, Bald., East Indies, 
Ganges, Calcutta. 

macrocephalus, Bleek., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Pintang, Philippine Island, 
oligolepis, B leeh, Bandjermassing, Ceylon, 
China. 

microcephalus, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Helostoma temminckii, K, §• v. H., Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

Polyacanthus hasseltii, (7. F-, Java, 

Sumatra, Borneo. 

einthovenii, Bleek., Rivers of Sambas, 
Sumatra. 

belfrichii, Bleek., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
opercularis, L., China, Chusan. 
signatus, Othr., Ceylon, 
cupaniis, (7. Sf F., River Arian-Coopang, 
Pondicherry. 

deissneri, Bleek., Baturussak Rivers, 
Island of Eawean. 

Macropus viridi-auratus, Lacep., China, 
Cochinohina. 

Ospbromenus olfax, Oommers,, Java, Madn- 
ra, Sumatra, Borneos Pinang, Malacca, 
Mauritius, Cayenne. 

trichopterus, Pall,, Pinang, Malay Penin- 
sula. 

siamensis, Othr., Siam, 
microlepis? Qthr-, Oambojia. 
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striatus, Bleeh, Siam. 

Trichogaster fasciatus? Sclm,, Bengal? Hin- 
dostan. 

tmicolor, 0. ^ V.» Calcutta. 

Betta trifasciafca, Bleelc^y Bauka, Biliton. 
pugnas, Cant., Pinangj Malay Peninsula, 
Arcliipelago. 

Fam, 36* LuciocEPnALiD.a3, 

Luciocephalus pulcher, G'ray,, Biliton, Bor- 
neo, Rivers Banks* 

Fmi. 37. ATHEBINIDjE. 

First Groii'p, ATHBBmmA. 

Atherina forskalii? Biipp>t Red Sea, Pinang. | 
bleekeri, Gtlir.^ Japan, 
afra, Feters-, Mozambique, 
valenciennesii, Bleeh} Padang, Batavia, 
Singapore. 

pinguis, LacSp>} Africa, Bombay, ilustralia. 
lacunosa, Forst, Arcbipelago, Waigiou. 
duodecimalis, Bleeh., Arcbipelago. 
endrachtensis, Q, Sf Q., N, Holland, N. 
Guinea. 

bracbyptera, Bleeh, Banda Neira. 

Pfi&m. 88. Mugilidj;. 

Mugil eepbalotus, Cm.} Red Sea, Pondi- 
cherry, China, Japan, 
hfematochilns, Sclileg., Japan, China, 
subviridis, 0. ^ F., Malabar, Madras, 
nepalensis, Gtlir.} Nepal, 
sundanensis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
strongylocephalus, Rich., Chinese Sea. 
parsia, Buck. Ham.} Bengal, 
belanak, Bleeh., Rivers of Archipelago, 
pianiceps, G. Sf F., Ceylon, Bengal, Hin- 
dustan, China, 

longimanus, GtliT., Arcbipelago. 
kelaartii, Gtlir., Ceylon, Philipines. 
engeli, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, Bali, 
cantoris, Bleeh, River Hoogly, 
affinis, Qih\} Amoy, China, 
ophuysenii, Bleeh, Sumatra, 
cunnesius, Q. ^ F., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
speigleri, Bleeh, Java, Borneo, Halma- 
heira. 

waigiensis, Q.^G., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Australia, Polynesia, 
suppositus, Gtlir., Pinang River, 
axillaris, Bleeh,, Archipelago, Guinea, 
Mauritius. 

bleekerii, Gtlir,, Banka Rivers, 
ceylonensis, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
troschelii, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ceylon. 

bomeensis, Bleeh, Archipelago. 

•oligolepis, Bleeh, Borneo, Sumhawa. 
decein>radiatas, Qihir,, Batavia, Timor. 


labiosns, G. ^ F., Red Sea, Timor, Suma- 
tra. 

nigro-strigatus, Gtlir., Borneo, St. Vin- 
cent’s, 

heterochiluSjRZee/v.jBatjan, Celebes, Ceram, 
Java. 

crenilabis, Forsh., Red Sea. 
macrocbilus, Bleeh., Kokos Island, Java- 
rnppeliii, Gtlir,, Red Sea- 
corsula, Bucli, Ham., Ganges. 

Agonostoma plicatile, C. S' F., Celebes? 
Aneiteum, Comera Island. 
os 5 a*bynchum, (7. ^ V,, Celebes, Batjan, 
Sumatra* 

telfairii, Benn., Mauritius, Comoro Island, 
dobuloides, Q, §' V., Mauritius. 

Fam, OPHIOCEPHALIDiE, 

Opbiocepbalus punctatus, Bl., Ceylon, 
gachua. Btich. Ham., Indian Arcbipelago, 
kelaartii, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
rbodotsenia. Bleeh., Sambas Rivers, Borneo, 
mystax, Bleeh., Banka Rivers, 
melanosoma, Bleeh, Borneo, Banka, Nias, 
melanopterus, RZeefe, River Kapnas, Borneo, 
cyanospilos, Bleeh., Rivers Telork, Sumatra, 
striatns, Bl., Bast Indies, 
polylepis, Bleeh., Rivers of Solok, Sumatra, 
bankaneusis, BL, Banka, Borneo, 
lucins, K. S 'o> H.} Archipelago, 
siamenses, Qihr., Siam, 
barca, Bticli. Ham., Bengal, 
nigricans, C. ^ F., East Indies, 
grandinosus, 0. Sf F., China, Maissouiv 
maruliiis, Bucli. Ham., Bengal, Hindostan, 
Ceylon. 

pseudomarnlius, Oth\, India, 
marnlioides, Bleeh, Sambas, Borneo, 
pleuropbtbalmus, Bleeh, Bandjermassing 
Rivers, Palembang, Sumatra.^ 
argus, Gant, China, Cbnsan. 
maculatus, Lacep.., China, 
micropeltes, K, ^ v. H., Siam, Archipelago. 

Channa orientalis, ScJm., Ceylon. 

Fam, 40. TniCHONOTiDiB. 
Trichonotus setigerus, Sclin., Celebes, Cei-amo 

Fam. 4 : 1 . CspoLiDiE. 

Cepola schlegelii, Bleeh., Japan, 
abbreviata, (7. V., Moluccas, Pinang, 

China. 

krusensternii, ScJileg., Sea of Nagasaki, 
mesoprion, Bleeh, Sea of Nagasaki, 
marginata, G ^ F., Sea of Japan, 
limbata, G. Sp ¥., Japan. 

Fam 42. GoBiESOCiDiE. 

Ootylis fimbriata, M. S' T., Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, 
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Fam 44. CENTJiisciD^. 

•Ampliisile scntata, L., India & China Seas, 
punctnlata, Bianc,, Eed Sea, Mozanabiqne* 
strigata, GtJir,, Java, Banda. 

Fam 45. PiSTULAPJDiE. 

Fistnlaria serrata, EZ., Mozambique, China, 
N. Holland. 

Anlostoma Chinense, L., Mozambique to 
Pacific. 

Ehynchobdella acnleata, EZ., East Indies. 

Fam. 46. Mastacembelid^. 
Mastacembelns pancalns, Bucli. Ham^, Ben- 
gal. 

zebrimis* Blytli-, Manlmein 
aleppensis, Sclin*, Eiver Kowik, Affgha- 
nistan. 

nnicolor, ^ H., Java, 

erythroteenia, BleeK, Borneo Eivers. 
argns, Gth\ Siam, 

armatns, Lacep., Ceylon, Bengal, Chnsan, 
maculatnSjEaim, Bilitong, Java, Snmatra. 

Order II. Acanthoptertgii Fharyngognathi. 
Fam. I. POMACBNTEID.3:. 

Numerous in the tropical parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, several in the 
tropical Atlantic, a few extending N, to Medi- 
terranean and Japan, to S. Australia and E. 
to America. They feed chiefly on small 
marine animals, and those with compressed 
teeth appear to feed on the small Zoophytes 
or even on marine plants, covering the 
coral-banks round which the Pomacentridse 
and Choctodontidas abound. 

Amphiprion bifasciatus, EZ., 8c7m,, Archi- 
pelago, N. Guinea, 
intermedins, ^clileg., Moluccas, 
trifasciatus, 0, ^ T., Moluccas, 
sebse, Bleeh, Batavia, Sumatra, 
clarkii, Benn., Mozambique to China, 
xanthurus, 0. ^ 7., He of Pi’ance, Batavia, 
chrysogaster, (7. ^ 7., Mauritius, Bourbon, 
fusciventer, Benn., Mauritius, 
percula. Lacep., China to Australia, 
bicinotus, Rupp., Eed Sea. 
melanopuR, EZ., Amboyna. 
tricolor, Otlir., Port Essington, 
rosenbergii, Bleelc., Doreh, (N. Guinea), 
perideraion, Bleeh.i Groot Oby, Amboyna. 
akallopisos, Bleeh, Sea of Priaman. 
ephippium, EZ., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
Premnas biaculeatus, EZ., Archipelago. 
Dascyllus aruanus, E., E. Africa to Poly- 
nesia. 

trimaculatus, Bupp., E. Africa to Archipe- 
lago. 

marginatus, Bnlpp., Bed Sea. 
xanthosoma, Bleeh.i Archipelago. 


I cyanurus, Rilpp., Massaua. 

polyacanthus, Bleeh., Sangi, Batjan, Am- 
boyna. 

Lepidozygus tapeinosoma, Bllcr*, Ternate. 
Pomacentrus annulatus, Feters.^ Mozam- 
bique. 

nematopterus, BJeeJc,, Archipelago, 
bifasciatus, Bleeh., Ploris^ Ternate, 
Booroo. 

albofasciatus, Sclileg., Archipelago, 
fasciatns, C. §’ 7., Archipelago, 
trimaculatus, C. 7., Archipelago, China, 
chrysopoecilus, K. v. B., Archipelago, 
notophthalmus, Bheh., Archipelago, 
violascens, Bleeh,^ Nias, Sumbava. 
cyanomus, Bleeh, Java, Nias, 
polynema, Bleeh., Priaman. 
cyanostigma, Riipp., Massaua. 
taeniurus, BleeTc., Biliton, Amboyna. 
simsiang, BleeJc., Batavia, 
pavo, EZ., Moluccas, Mozambique, 
prosopot^nia, Bleeh.^ Singapore, Molucca 
Sea. 

caeruleus, Q. ^ G., lie of Prance, 
melanotns, Bleeh,, Manado. 
melanoptems, Bleeh., Archipelago Rivers, 
trilineatus, Fliren'b.t Red Sea, Mozam- 
bique, Moluccas. 

tseniometopen, Bleel\, Archipelago, 
bankanensis, Bleeh^ Archipelago, China, 
rhodonotus, Bleeh> 

scolopsis, Q. ^ G.f He of France,, Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, 
dorsalis, Gill,, Japan, China, 
chrysurus, Brouss., Amboyna. 
punctatus. Q. ^ <T.,Red Sea, He of France, 
Bola Bola. 

cyanospilus, Blkr., Archipelago, 
moluccensis, Blkr., Archipelago, 
interorbitalis , Gtlir., Archipelago, 
littoralis, K* Sf v. ET., Manritins Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, Anstralia, India. 
Glyphidodon cselestinus, Solmd,, Red Sea 
to Polynesia. 

schlegelii, EZee/i;., Celebes, Ternate, Goram. 
septemfasciatus, G. ^ 7., Mauritins to 
Philippines and China, 
bengalensis, 0. ^ T., Indian Seas, 
afdnis, Qtlir., Chinese Sea. 
sordidus, Forsk., Indian Seas, 
hreviceps, Sclileg., Sumatra, 
trifasciatus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
albofasciatus, Hamlr., Poulolaut, Borneo, 
xantbozona, Bleeh. ^ Archipelago, 
oxyodon, Bleeh,, Celebes, 
sparoides, G. §' 7., Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique. 

bonang, EZZcr., Java, Sumatra, 
sculptus, Feters., Mozambique, 
melas, K. ^ v. H., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
N. Hebrides. 
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aureug, K,^v.E., Java, Oslebes, Am- 
'boyna. 

leaoogastei’, Blhr., Java, AmbojnajBaada. 
teraatensis, BleeJo., Temate. _ 
liafcjaaeasis, Bh'ih., Ba'ijaa, Bjovoo. 
xantkuras, Blhr.,Blore3, S lagi, Ambayna, 
Oeram. 

mslanopa'^j Blhr., Java, 
sanfcboriofcas^ Blhr., Bawean. 
bsliaii, Blhr,, Java, 
ieaoozona, Blhr., Java, 
laocymatu^, Q. (?.,Ja7a, Smgij Tacaafce 
and Graam. 
flDL’alaaba^, Qtfir. 

aabjeflas, K. ^ 'S., 'Fro^ AWca to 
Aroblpslago and Polynesia, 
plagiometopen, Blhr., Singapore, Java. 
Tinimaonlatns, 0. ^ K, Arckipolago. ^ 
nniooellabus, Q. ^ G., Timor, Vanlcolo, 
Fiji. 

aseimilis, Gtlir., Bafcjan,Amboyaa, Goram, 
Borneo, Philippines, 
aznreus, Q, ^ (?., Timor, Friendly Ids. 
dispar, Gth\ \ 

amboinensis, Bleeh, Amboy na. 
limbatns, 0. F., Bourbon. 

Parma microlepls, Gtlir., K. S. Wales 
squamlpinnis, Gthr., Australia. 

Heliastes axillaris, Bann-, Mauritius, 
cinerascens, 0, F., Moluccas, 

xanthoohir, Bheh,, Archipelago, 
analis, 0. ^ F., Amboyna. 
oaeruleus (7. ^ F, N. Guinea, Ulea, 
Moluccas. 

frenafcus, <7. F., Guam, 

xanthurus, BleQh*, Banda ITeira. 
notatus, SoMe^.f China, Japan, 
lepidurus, 0. | F, Guinea, Archipelago, 
ternatensis, Bleeh, Ternafce, Booroo, 
Goram. 

Fam. 2. L.IBRIDJI. 

Marine fishes of temperate and tropical 
regions. Feeding chiefly on mollusca. The 
Scarina are herbivorous as well as carni- 
yorous. 

Second Group. Oscesopina. 

Ohoeropsmaorodon, ir^osp., Archipelago, N • 
Australia. 

ommppteras, Richards., Oiiina, Australia, 
Moluccas. 

leucozoua, Bleeh., Bllitou. 
anchorago, Bl,, Amboyna. 
japonicus, C. ^ F, Japan, China, 
oligacauthus, Bleeh., Archipelag<>. 
cyanodon, Richards., Australia. 

^bescenst Qtlir., Australia, Soutman’s 
Atanthos, ‘ BockfisV of the Colonists. 


SOGTHBBlSr ASIA — -Labbid^. 

Third Group* Julidina. 

Xiphoohilus, Bleeh., Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago, 

typus, Bleeh., ISTias, 
robustns, Gtlir., Mauritius. 

Semicossyphus, Othr., Japan, California. 

reticnlafcns, G, F, Japan. 

Trochocopus opercularis, Guich, Mauritius* 
Pteragogus opercnlaris Bet, Mozambiq^ue. 

teuiops, Bet, Mozambique. 

Cossvphus mesotliorax, Bl., Moluccas, 
axillaris, Beiin., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Ulea, Hebrides. 

leucostictions, Beiin., Mauritius, 
diaua, Lioep., Mozambique, Mauritius, 
Sumatra, Batjan, Amboyna. 
macrnrus, Lacep., Mauritius, 
bilnnnlatns, Lacep., He of Franoe> Am- 
boyna. 

atrolambus, 0. V., Maiiritins. 

anthioides, Beiiii., Amboyna. 
opercnlaris, Boiirhon? Madagascar? 
unimaonlatis, Gthr., Australia, 
gouldii, Richards., Australia. 

Labrichbhys celidota. Forst., H. Zealand, 
Australia. 

rubiginosa, Schleg.’, China, Japan, 
luoulenta, Rich,, Australia, Norfolk Isld. 
cyanotaenia, Bleeh, Floris. 
parila, Richards., Australia. ^ 

gymuogenis, Gthr., Australia, 
unilineata, Guich., Guam. 

Labroides dimidiatus, 0, ^ F., Red Sea, 
Amboyna, Goram. 
paradiseus, Bleeh, Archipelago, 
quadrllineatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
xanthurus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Duymseria aurlgaria, Richards., China, 
flagellifera, 0. ^ F., Japan, 
spilogasber, Bleeh , Nagasaki- 
filamentosa, Bet., Mozambique, 
enneacanthus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
nematoptera, Bleeh., Banda Neira. 
Cirrhilabrus temminckii, Bleeh., Japan- 
solorensis, Bleeh., Solor, Banda, 
cyanopleura, Bleeh., Batavia. 

Cheilinus trilobatus, Lacep*, Africa to Ohma> 
N. Hebrides. 

mossambicuSj Gthr., Mozambique, 
cerameusis, Bleeh., Archipelago, N. He- 
brides, 

puucbatus, Benn., Mauritius, Mozambique, 
chloruris. Bl., Ceylon, N. He brides, 
oxycephalus, BZse/c.jBatoe, Floris, Batjan, 
Amboyna, 

uudalatus, Riipp., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fasciatus, Bl, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
quinquecinctus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
lunulatus, Forsh., Red Sea. 
mentalis, Rilpjp,, Massaua. 
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trimacnlatns, Q,. ^ (?., Vanicolo, ArcMpe- 


lacrymans, (7. ^ F., Java, 
orientalis, Gt}n\^ Batman, 
arenatixs, 0. ^ F., Mauritius, Java, 
ceiebiciis, BUek.^ Archipelago. 
oxyrhyncLns, BleeJc,, Archipelago, 
hoevenii, Bteeh., Amboyna. 

Fseuclocheiliniis hexatgeiiia, Bleel\^ ArLiho3''iLa> 
Gorain. 

Epibulus insidiator, Fall., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Anampses cEeraleo-punctatus, , Red 

Sea, Mauri r.iur. 

meleagris, G. F., Mauri tin's, Araboj'na. 
melanurus, Bleeh.^ Amboyna. 
twistii, Bled:., Aiuboyna. 
amboinensis, Bleeh , Amboyna. 
cliadematus, Bjvp;p., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
viridis, 0. V., Mauritius, 

geographicus, 0. F., Amboy na. 

pterophtlialmus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
Hemigymnus fasciatus, Tliunh.^ Mauritius 
to Archipelago, 
sexfasciatus, Ivupjp.., R^d Sea. 
melanopterus, Bl , Singapore, Archipelago, 
Goram, Australia, 
leucomos, Bheh., Bilitou. 

Stethojulis strigi venter, Benn ^ Africa to 
Austi’alia 

trilineata, Scht , ArchipeL-igo. 
albovittata, Bomi.at., Madagascar, Archi- 
pelago, Sandwich Island, 
renardi, Bleeh ^ Archipelago, 
interrupta, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
axillaris, Q ^ G., Archipelago, Madagas- 
car, Sandwich Island, 
ialosoma, Bleeh.. Archipelago, 
phekado pleura, Bleeh. ^ Archipelago. 
Platyglosbus ckissurnieri, (7. F, China, 
Indian Ocean. 

chloropterns, Bl., Java, Ba-nka, Celebes, 
javanicus, Bleeh-: Kurangbollong, Java, 
Singapore 

geoftroyii, Q. Sp O , Sandwich Island, Ce- 
lebes, Ulea. 

bicolor. Sclin., Java, Singapore, Pinang. 
scapularis, Btnn., Africa to Archipelago, 
hortnlanus, Bacep., Africa to Polynesia, 
corbis, G. East Indies, 
opercularis^, Gtlir., Feejee, Amboyna. 
papilionaceus, F , Vanicolo. 
melannrus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
schwarzii, Bleeh.: Archipelago, 
hyrtelii, Bleeh., Pinang, Java, Nias, 
Celebes, Sanga. 
knerii, Bleeh.: Archipelago, 
miniatns, K. & v. JS., Archipelago, Aus- 
tralia. . 

pseud ominiatas, Bleeh.: Archipelago. . 
nebulosus, (7. ^ F, Red Sea? India, 
poecilus, Richards., Archipelago, 
kawarin, Bleeh^ Celebesi Timor. 
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lago. 

binotopsis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
hoevenii, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
chrjsotsenia, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, 
timoreiisis, Bleeh., Timor, 
notopsis, K. §' ' 0 . H., Java, Sumatra, 
Batu. 

solorensis, Bleeh., Sol or, Amboyna. 
prosopeion, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
guttatus, Bl., Archipelago, 
amboinensis, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
leparensis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
modes tus, Bl., Archipelago, 
bimaculatas, Biipp., Red Sea. 
hartzfeldii, JSL,Ceieb8s,Temate, Amboyna, 
ce^d onions, Benn., Ceylon, 
pardaleocephalus, Bleeh., Sumatra, Bali, 
kallochroma, Bleeh., Sumatra, Nias, 
vrolikii, Bleeh., Batu, Nias, Banka, 
podostigma, RZ.,Fioris, Booroo, Amboyna. 
marginatus, Bilpp., Red Sea, Mauritius^, 
Ceylon, Archipelag’o. 
notophthalmus, Bleeh., Java, Celebes, 
Goram, Timor, Guinea, 
tenuispinis, Gthr , China. 

IDyrrho gramma, Sclileg., Japan, 
poeciloptei’us, Schleg., Japan, China. 

Leptojulis cyanopleura, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pyrrhogrammatoides, Blkr., Batavia. 

Pseudojulis girardi, Bleeh., Boleling. 

NovacuLx argenbimaculata, St., Cape, Brazil, 
javanica, Bleeh., Java, 
cjanifrons, O. if V., Pondicherry. 
t8Bniurns, Lacep., Mauritius, 
vanecolen.sis, Q. G,, Yanicolo, N. He- 
bride.5!, Celebes, Floris, Timor, 
hoedtii, Bleeh., Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
allipinnis, Rupp., Djetta. 
macrolepidota, Bl., Mozambique, Archi- 
pelago, Guinea, Waigiou. 
bimaculata, Rupp., Massaua. 
pavo, O. ^ F, Bourbon, Mauritius, Cocos, 
Tern ate. Sandwich Islds, 
dea, Schleg.. Japan, 
tetrazona, Bleeh., Bali, 
kall-osoma, Bleeh., Amboyna, Bali, 
peiitadactyla, L,, Archipelago, China. 

- piinctulata, Q. ^ V., China, 
twistii, Bleeh., Ternate. 
melanopus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
spilonotus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Jiilis lunaris, L., Africa to Polynesia, 
cupido, Schl., Japan, Batavia, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Ceylon, JaVa, 
Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
melanocbir, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
aneitensis, Gthr., Australia, Hebrides-, 
Norfolk Island. 

geriivittata, Gthr., Mauritius, Red Sea, 
melanoptera, Gthr., Hab. 
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nm'brostigma, Rtlpp.<i Red Sea to Sand- 
mcli Islands, Oiiina Sea. 
abhortani, 0* §' F., Mauritius, 
matfchsei, G. V-, Mauritius, 
hebraica, Lacep., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Mozambique. 

jansenii, BleeJ:., Arcbipelago, Feejee, 
Hebrides. 

trilobata, Lacep., Africa, Polyne.sia. 
purpurea, Forsk,^ Red Sea, Bombay, 
guntheri, Blkr.^ Cape, Celebes, Sangi. 
dorsalis, Q. ^ G., Africa to Polynesia, 
scbwanefeldii, Bleeh., Sumatra, 
caudalis, Puei/., Cuba. 

Gompbosus cseruieus, La,, Indian Seas, 
Sumatra. 

tricolor, Q. §' G,, Indian Seasi Pacific, 
yarius, Lac6p,, Mauritius, Polynesia 
melanotus, Bleeh., Java, Kokos. 
notostigma, BleeJc., Java. 

Cbeilio inermis, Forsk,, Africa to Pacific. 

Ooris yariegata, Bilpp., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
bafcuensis, Bleak , Batoe. 

•cuvieri, Bemi , Mauritius, New Hebrides, 
gaimardi, Q. 4'' G., Saiidwicli Is, Timor, 
pulcberrima, Gtlir , Celebes, Amboyna, 
Tabitti, Hebrides, 
formosa, Bawu, Ceylon, 
aygula, Lae., Red Sea, Mauritius, Australia, 
anuulata, La&ep., Indian Ocean, 
cingulum, Lac., N. Hebrides, Red Sea, 
Mauritius. 

greenoughii, Bemi., Sandwich Islands, 
Celebes, Booroo. 

oxyrbyncba, Bleek., Kazeli Sea. 
caudimacula, Q Sf Mauri t. Mozambique, 

auricularis, 0. % V., Australia, 
beteroptera, Bleak., Amboyna. 

Cymolutes prsetextatus, Q. 4'- Q , Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java, Mauritius. 

Fomtli Group, PseudodaciiTa. 

Pseudodax moluccensis, C. V., Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java. 

Fifth Group, Sgahina. 

Soaricbtbys auritus, K. ^ v. H., Seyclielles 
to New Hebrides. 

caeruleopunctatus, Eilpp., Red Sea, Arcbi- 
pelago. 

Callyodon viridescens, Eilpp., Red Sea. 

^ carolinus, G, ^ V., Timor, Carolines, Cey- 
lon. 

genistriatus, Cl. ^ F., Celebes, Banda, 
bracbysoma, Bleek., Amboyna, Ternate. 
japonicus, Q. Sp F., Japan, 
spinidens, Q. ^ G., Arcbipelago, Waigiou. 
Pseudoscarus bicolor, Eupp., Red Bea, 
Celebes. 

pulcbellus, Rwpp., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
JarYa^ Celebes^ 


barid, Forsk., Djetfca, Java, Kokos* 
viridis, BL, Lonisiade, Celebes, 
clirysopomn, Bleek., East Indies, 
dimidiatus, Bleek., Qniiiea. 
javanicus, Bleek , Java, 
rivulatns, Q. 4' F., East Indies, 
pyin'bosfcetlius, Bicli , Tndiau Seas, Red Set . 
maculosus, Lao , Mauri., Mozambique, 
dussumieri, Bleek , Java, 
bypselopterus, Bleek., Java, 
capitaneus, 0. 4' F, Mauri., Mozambique, 
macrocliilus, Bleek., Halmabeira. 
mruginosus, Bleek , Arcbipelago. 
tricolor, Bleek., Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
rubro-violaceus, Bleek., Java, Moluccas*, 
forsteiii, Celebes, 

gbobban, Forsk., Red Sea 
collana, Eilpp., Red Sea. 
bataviensis, Bleek., Batavia, 
scblegelii, Bleek., Celebes, 
pentazona, Bleek., Celebes, 
snmbawensis, Bl., ikrchip., Mauritius, 
moensi, Bleek., Celebes, 
sexvittatiis, Eupp., Djetta. 
latus, Flirenh., Red Sea. 
ocellatns, 0 F., Carolines, 

uucbipniictatus, G if V., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

jantbochm, RZ., Java, Celebes, Ternate, N, 
(Ireland.) 

cyanognatbus, Bleek , Java, 
octodon, Bleek , Baton, 
singaporensis, Bleek., Singapore, Java, 
microrbinus, Bleek., Java, Celebes, 
strougylocepbalns, Bleek., Java, 
microebilus, Bleek., Java, 
niger, Eilpp., Djetta. 
xantbopleura, Bleek., Java, 
trosebelii, Bleek., Java, 
celebicup, Bleek., Celebes, Chinese Sec . 
ohlorodon, Jemjns., Kokos Island, 
pectoralis, G. f V., Djetta. 
muricatus, 0. f F., Java, 
caudofasciatus, Gtlur., Mauritius, 
rhoduropterus, Bleek., Celebes, 
quoyi, Bleek., New Ireland, Ternate. 
ojanotcenia, Bleek., Java, 
capistratoides, Bleek., Java, 
gymnognathus, Bleek., Java, 
gibbus, Eilpp., Mobila. 

Sixth Group. Odacina. 

Odax balteatus, 0. f F., Van Diemen’s 
Land, Australia, 
frenatus, Othr., Australia, 
semifasciatus, C., f F., Indian Ocean, 
richardsonii, Gthr., Australia, 
radiabus, Q. <§* G., Australia. 

Fam 4. Gerrid.®. 

Gerres longirostris, Eilpp*, Cape. 
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poeti, G. ^ F,, Indies, 
abbreviatiis, R/Z./., Arobipelago. 
philippinns, Gtlir,^ Plrilippines. 
kapas, Blkr.j Archipe'ago. 
iimbatus, C. V ^ Coromandel, Pinang, 
p line tat as, Q. 9 * F., Pond Ic berry, Cliina. 
japoniens, BlJcr , Japan, Cliinn. 
fUameutosn?, G. 4" F., India, Australia, 
macracanthus, Blhr , Java, Banka, 
oyena, Forsh , Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago 

acinaces, Blkr , Java, Kokos 
argvreus, Ftrrst., Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tanna, Jackson, 
macrosoma., BlJcr.^ Archipelago, 
oblongus, G F., Ceylon. 

Fam, 5. Chromides. 

Etroplns snrpotensis^ RZ., Malabar, Coroman- 
del, Ceylon. 

maculatus, RZ., Malabar. 

Chromis mossambicus, PeZ., Mozambique. 

OrUer III. Anacanthini. 

A. Anacanthini Gadoidei. 

Far,%, 3. Gadids. 

Lotella phycis, Scldecj,^ Japan. 

Motella paelfica, Schleg,, Japan. 

Brcgmaceros inaccleliauclii, Tliomps.^ Cliina, 
Philippines, the Ganges. 

Pam. 4. OpiiiDiiDiE. 

First Groii]^. Brotulina. 

Brotula mnltibarbata, Sclileg,, Japan, 
Celebes, Amboyna, Booroo, Archipelago, 
burbonensis, Kaup.. Bourbon. 

Sirembo inaberbis, Schley , J apan. 

armatus, Sclilej , Japan. 

Xiphogadus setifer, Swains., Yizagapatam. 
Dinematiehthys iluocoebeoides, Bib., Batoe, 
Nias, Goram. 

Third Group. Fieeasperina. 
Fierasfer homei, Rich., Australia, Arokipela- 
go, Feejee. 

neglectus, Peters., Ibo, Mozambique, 
gracilis, Bleeb., Banda;, Amboyna. 
iumbricoides, Bleeb., Ceram. 

Encheliophis, Mull., Philippines, 
yermicularis, Mull., Philippines. 

Fourth Group. Ammodytina, 
Bleekeria kallolepis, Gthr,, Madras. 

Fifth Group. CoiJrGROGAniHA. 

Congrogadus subducens, Richards., Austra- 
lia, Banka, Laper. 
nebnlatus, Bleeb., Singapore. 

Haliophis guttatus, B/wpp., Red Sea, 


Faw. 5. Maceuriejj. 

Macrurus japonicus, Sclileg., Japan. 

Fam. 6. Ateleopodidj:. 

Atele opus japonicus, Bleeb; Oomura, Japan. 
B. Anacanthini Pleuronectoidei. 

Farn. 7. PiEGRO^’ECTiD^i:. 

Psettodes erumei, Bl., China. 

Tepliritis sinensis, Lacep., China. 

xlrnogloasus aspilus, BZ/t J ava,Bali, Sumatra 

Samaris cristatus, Gray, China. 

Hemirhombus gnineensis, Bleeb., N. Guinea. 

Pseudorhoinbus russellii, Gray, Africa to 
Australia, China, India, Archipelago, 
cinnamouieus, Schley., Nagasak. 
javaiiicus, Bleeb., Java, 
triocellatiis, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pentophthalmns, Gthr., China, 
olivaceus, Sclileg. ^ Japan, China, 
oligolepis, Bleeb., Nagasaki. 

Rhomboid ichthys pavo, RZeeA’., China, Kokos, 
Hebrides. 

pantherinus, Riifp., Africa to Feejee, 
inyriaster, Schleg., Japan, Celebes, 
assimilis, Gthr., China, 
graudisquama, Sch., China, Japan, N. W. 
America. 

Plcurouectes stellatns, PaZZ., Kamtschatka,, 
Y an conver, California, 
asperrimas, Schleg., Japan, 

Yariegatns, Schleg., Jajian. 

Solea japonica, Schleg., Japan, 
hartzfeidii, Blbr., Amboyna. 
humiiis, Cant., Pinang, Java, Bintang. 
ovata, Richards., China, 
trichodactylus, L., Amboyna. 
indica, Gthr., Madras. 

Pardaebirus m armor at us, Lo,cep., Aufrica. 
pavoninus, Lacep,. Indies, Pinang, Singa-* 
pore, Moluccas. 

Liaebirus nitidus, Gthr., China. 

Synaptura savignyi, Kaup., Naples. 

pan, H. B., Ganges, Bintang, Singapore, 
Biliton. 

foliacea, Richards., China, 
marmorata, Blbr., Solor. 
cinerascens, Gthr., Ceylon, 
heterolepis, Blbr., Amboyna. 
aspilos, Blhr.^ Singapore, 
albomaculata, Kaup,, Coromandel, 
oommersoniana, Gant., Indies, 
pectoralis, Kaup., Cape, 
orientalis, Schn., Indies, 
zebra., Bl., India, China, 
mnltifasciata, Kaup., India, 
japonica, Blbr., Nagasaki, 
qnagga, Kaup., China, 
panoides, Bleeb., Bandjermassing, Singar 
pore. 

macrolepiS; Bleeh^ Singkawang, Borneo. 
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tnelanorhjncha. Bleeh., Rivers of Suma- 
tra, "Borneo, Gramboja. 

^sopia cornuta, India. 

Plagnsia uiarmorata, BleeJv., Red Sea, Indian 
Amboyna. 

bilineata, Gani.^ Malay Peninsala, Arcbi. 
japonica, Japan. 

Cynoglossns kopsii, Blh\, Archipelago, 
waandevsii, Blhr , Sumatra, 
feldmaiiiii, RZ/r.-, Rivers of Pengaron. 
abbreviates, Grmj^ China, 
trigramnais, Gthr , China, 
microlepis, Blkr , Bandjermassing Rivers, 
xipboidces, Gihr.i Siam, 
macrolepidotns, JBl , Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
melauipetalus, Richards^, China, 
oligolepis, Blh\, Batavia, 
suniatrensis, Blkr , Sumatra, Benkulen. 
kanpii, Blkr., Benkulen, 
quadnlineatns, Lace'p., Arcliipelago. 
lida, BlJrr., Java, Celebes, 
borneensis, B^kr., Singkawang, Borneo. 
ox5n’byncbus, R?., Java, Borneo, Auibo\ na 
ben gal en sis, Blkr., Ganges, 
brachyrbynchns, RL, Java, Singapore, 
Celebes, 

puucticeps, Richards., China, Archipelago. 

brevis, Gtlir,, Ganges. 

tjlongatug, Qtlir., Indian Seas, Pinang. 

lingua, H. B,, Ganges, 

melanoptertLs, Blh\, Java, Sumatra, Bali. 

cantoris, RZ/jr., Malay Peninsula. 

capensis, Kaujo,, Gape. 

trulla, Cunt., Malay Peninsula* 

grandisqaamis, Gant , Pinang. 

iiamiltonii, Gihr.i Ganges, Pjnang. 

Oedepw ly. Physostomi. 

Fam. 1. SiLURiD.®. 

First Sitb-fcviiiily . 

SlLURlDiE HoilALOPTEE.®, 

First Group, Claeitka. 

Clarias niagur, H. R. Bengal, Khasya.ArcMp. 
nvacrocephalus, Gthr , Siam, 
fuscns, Lacep , China, 
abbreviatus, 0. §" 7., Macao, 
melanoderma, Bl., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

teysmanni/SZ/jr., Java, Ceylon, 
liacanthns, Bl., Sumatra, Banka, Nias, 
Borneo, 

bracbysoina, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nieuhofii, G. 7., Archipelago. 
Heterobrancbus tapeinopterus, BlJcf-, Banka 
and Borneo. 

laticeps. Refers., Mozambique. 

Second Group, Plotosiisu. 

Motosus anguillaris, RZ., Africa to Japan, 
Polynesia. 

iJaniuB; Sam, Bengal, ArcMpeIag( 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— SiLUEiD^. 
t limbatus, G. 7., Hindostan. 

Copidoglanis albilabris, G. A 7., Archipelago. 
Third Group. CBACii^A. 

Chaca lopliioides, (7. 7, Bengal, Borneo, 

New Guinea. 

bankanensis, Bl., Snmatrn, Borneo, Banka, 
buchanani, Gthr., Ganges. 

Second S'ub-fumihj. 

SlLUCilD^ HETEEOPTEniE. 

Fourth Gro7ip. Silmina. 

Saccobi-auchus singio, Ham. Bitch., Bengal, 
Cochin-China. 

fossilis, Bl , Hindosi an, Nepal, Khasya. 
microps, Gthr., Ceylon, 
microcephfilns, Of hr., CVylon. 

Silurus asotus, L., Clnna, Japan, 
afgliana, Gthr., Afghanistan, 
cocbincbinensis, G. ^ ¥., Cochin-Cliina. 
malabaricus, G. ^ 7-, MalaV)ar. 
SiiurichthysphaioBomn, Blkr., Banka ,Bilifcon, 
Borneo. 

hasseltii, Bllr., Java, 
lamghiir, Seek., Ca slim ere. 

Wallago atta, Schn., Bengal, Hindostan, 
Dekkaii, Java. 

leerii, Blhr.^, Sumatra, Banka, Boi-neo, 
Belodonticbtbys macrochir, Blkr.y Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Eutropiichthys vaclia, Ham. Bucli.^ Bengal 
Crvptopterus inonotiemo, Java, 
iinipok, Blkr., Suiiiatra, Borneo, 
amboinensis, Gthr., Aniboyna. 
sebilbeides, BUr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
biinrrhis, 0. S’ 7.- Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
maerocephalos, Blkr., Sumatra, 
lais, Blkr., Borneo, 
micropus, Blkr , Sumatra, Borneo, 
micronema, Java, Sunia-t.ra, Borneo, 
bexapterus, Blkr., Java., Sunialra, Borneo* 
micropogon, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
bleekein, Boconrt., Siam, 
leptonema, Blkr., Sumatra, 
gangeticus, Peiers., Ganges, 

Cailichrous bimaoulatus, RZ., Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

ceylorieiisis, Qth\, Ceylon.- 
pabda, Ham. Buck.. Bengal, 
anastomus, G. Jf' 7, Hoogly, 
liacanbhus, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, 
pabo. Ham* Bikh.. Brahmaputra, 
hypoplithalmus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra. ■ 
macron eina, Bhjth., B.*i,ndjermassing. 
Eutropius obt usirostris, Gihr., India, 
murius, Haiti. Buck , Maliananda River, 
deprossirostris, Pet., Mt)zambique. 
Hemisilurus lieterorhyncbus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

sclerouema, Blkr., Java. 

Ailia bengalensis, Gray, Bengal, 
affinis, Gthr., Himalayas, Assam. 

I Scbilbichthys garua, Ham, Biwh,^ Bengal* 
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Lais liesanema, Blkr.^ Java, Sainatra, Bor- 
neo. 

Pseud entropi ns bracliypopterus, Bl., Pal- 
embang, Sumatra, 
atberiuoides, Bl., Bengal, 
mifccbelii, Gthr., ijiadras. 
megalops, Gthr., Central India, 
longimauus, Gih’., India, 
goongwaree, SijJces., Llota Mola River, 
Dekkan. 

Pangasius bucbanani, G. ^ F., Ganges, 
djambal, Birr., Java, 
macro) lema, Bllcr , Borneo, Java, 
rios, Blkr.^ Soutli Borneo, 
micronema, Blhr., Java, 
nasutns, Blhr., Borneo, 
juaro, Blh\, Sumatra, Borneo. 

Helicopnagus typus, Blh\, Sumatra. 

■waandersii, Blhr.^ Sumatra. 

Silondia gangecica, C. ^ F., Bengal, Dekkan. 

^ Fourth Suh-family. 

SiLURIDiE PkOTEPwOPTERJI. 

BiMlh Group, Bagrina. 

Macrones cavasius, Ham. Biicli., Dukliun, 
Mysore, Pondicherry, Bengal, 
elongatus, Gthr , Singapore, 
nigriceps, 0. ^ F, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
leucopiiasis, Blijth., Burmese rivers, 
aor, Ham. Bitch., Bast Indian Continent, 
lamarrii, 0. F, Ganges, 
gulio. Ham. Bitch.., East Indies, 
nemiirus, G. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

planiceps, K. 8^* v. H., Java, Sumatra, 
tengara, Ham. Bach.., Bast Indies, 
wolffii, Blhr., Borneo, Sumatra, Siam, 
wyckii, Blhr , River Tjitaruin, Java, 
batasio, Ram. Buck., River Tista. 
affinis, Blyth., Tenasserim. 
tengana, Ham. Bitch., Brahmaputra, 
keletius, Q Sc F, Hoogbly. 
itcbkeea, Dukhun. 

Pseudobagrus aurantiacus, Schley., Japan, 
vachellii, Richards., Cbina. 
fulvi-draco, Richards , China. 

Liocassis longirostris, Gthr., Japan, 
crassilahris, Gthr., Cbina. 
pCBcilopterus, K. ^ V. H., Java, 
micropogon, Blhr., Sumatra, Banka, Bili- 
ton, Borneo, 

sfcenomus, K. ^ v. H-, Java, Sumatra. 
Bagroides melanopterus, Blhr.^ Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

maeropterus, Blhr., Sumatra, Palembang, 
Moai’akompeh. 

macracanthus, Blhr., Sumatra. 
Eagrichthjs hypselop terns, Blhr., Sumatra. 
Borneo, 


Rita crucigera, Owen., Bengal, 
pavimentata, Val., Bengal, 
hastata, Yal , Hindostan. 
kutnrnee, Syhes , Beema River, Dukhun. 
manillensis, G. ^ F., Manilla. 
Acrocbordonichthys platycephalus, Blit?., 
Sumatra. 

melanogaster, Blhr., Sumatra, Palembang, 
iMgosus, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
p] eurostigma, Blhr., Java, 
zonatus, Blhr., Java, 
ischnosoma, Blhr , Java. 

Akysis variegatus, Blhr., Java, 

macronema, Blhr., Sumatra, Lab at. 

Clyra longicaudata, irOlelL, EJiasya. 
Branch'.osteus laticeps, IBGlell., Khasya, 
Amiuras canfconensis, C. 8f F.. China. 

Seventh Groity! Pimelodina. 
Pimelodus javus, Q. F., Java. 

Fighth Orouy>. Aeiina. 

Arius thalassinus, Rujpjp., Red Sea, East 
Indies. 

gagorides, G. ^ F., Calcutta, 
sagor, Ham. Bach., Bengal, Pinang, Archi- 
pelago. 

d oroides, C. ^ F., Bengal, Pondicherry, 
leptaspis, Blhr.i New Guinea, 
arioides, G. SfY., Bengal, 
truncatus, 0. ^ V., Siam, Pinang, B. I. 
cssiafcus, 0. ^ F., East Indies, 
sinensis, G. ^ F., China, 
venosus, 0. 8f F.? Archipelago, 
utik, Blhr., Java, 
leptonotacanthns, Blhr., Madura, 
melanochir, Blhr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
stormii, Blhr,, River Mnssi, Sumatra, 
sumatranus, Beun., Sumatra, 
dussumierii, Q. ^ F., Malabar, Ceylon, 
kirkii, Gthr., Zambesi, 
tonggol, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, Bintang, 
Banka. 

argyroplenron, K. H., Java, Sumatra, 
macrocephalus, Blhr., Java, 
iiocephalus, Blhr., Java, Singapore, Celebes, 
polys taphylo don, Blhr., Java> Sumatra, 
goniaspis, Blhr., Sumatra. 
macuLitus, Thunb., East Indies, 
pidada, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
macracaiithns, Gthr., Siam, 
gagora. Ham. Bitch., Ganges, 
fidcari us, Richards. , . China, 
macronotacanthus, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
Pinang. 

cochinchinensis, Gthr., Cochin- OMna. 
microcephalns, Blhr., Bandjermasing. 
venations, Richards., Australia, 
vertagus, Richards. ^ Australia. 
Hemipimelodus borneensis, Blhr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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peronii, G. S,^ F*j India. 

Ketengus typiiSj Blh\y Pinang, Java, Ma- 
dura, Sumatra, Borneo. 

Osteogeuiosis militaris, L.} East India, 
Ganges. 

valencieiinesii, jBlJc7\t Java, Banka, Pinang 
inacroceplialus, Java, Madura 

Island. 

Batrackoceplialns mino, Ham. Euc7i., Ganges, 
Java, Sumatra, 

Ninth Oroiup, Bagapjna. 

Bagarius yarrellii, Sylces.s Dekkan, Madras, 
Ganjes, Java. 

Glyptosternum trilineatum, JBhjtli., Nepal, 
gracile, Oth\, Nepal, 
platypogonoides, Blhr., Sumatra, 
lonak, Sijhes , Dekkan. 
dekkanense, Gth\) Dekkan. 
platypogon, K, ^ v. i?., Java, Sumatra, 
striatum, M'QleV.^ Assam, Kbasya 
pectin opterum, ^FGhll, Simla* 

Hara aspera, M'CUll., Chusan. 
buobanani, Blyth., Eiver Kosi 
conta, Sam. Buck., Eiver Mahananda. 

Amblyceps csBcutiens, Blyth., Moulmein. 
tenuispinis, Blyth., Gbazipur. 
mangois. Ham. Buck., Bekar. 

Fifth 8%fb-family, SiLUEii).® STE:JTO!BEAncHij:. 
Meve^ith Oroii;p. Ehinoglaeina. 

Callomystas gagata, Earn. Buch., Ganges. 

Sixth Suh~family. 

SlLUEIDiE PeOTEEOPODES. 

Thirteenth Oroujp. Hapostomatina. 

Sisor rliabdopborus, H. B., Bengal Eivers. 

Eretbistes pusillus, M. ^ T., Assam. 

Pseudecbeneis sulcatus, IFGUll., Kbasya. 

Exostoma labia turn, ilI’CZ.,Misbmee, Assam, 
berdmorei, Blyth.^ Tenasserim. 

Eighth Sul-Fajnihj. Siltjeidji beanchicom. 
Fifth Ghwo]p. Teteagonopteeina. 

Bracbyalestes imberi, Feiers,, Zambesi, 
acutidens, Peters.^ Africa, Zambesi, Eiver 
Eovuma. 

Sixth Group. Hydeocyonena. 

Hydrocyon lineatus, Schleg,, Africa. 

Seventh Group. Distichodontiea. 

Disticbodus^ scbenga, Peters., Mozambique, 
mossambicus, PeA, Mozambique, 
macrolepis, Qthr.. Africa, 


Eighth Group. Iohthyboeixa. 
Icbtbyborus besse, Joannis., Besse. 

Fam> 5. Scopelidj:. Pelagic or deep Sea 
fisbes. 

First Group. Saueina. 

Saurus altipinnis, Gthr., China 
myops, Forsters.. Atlantic, Indian, Pacific. 
Saurida tumbil, Bl. , Eed Sea, Indian, Paci- 
fic. 

nebulosa, 0. ^ V., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
argyropbanes, Rioli.y China, Japan, 
nndosquamis, Rich., Australia, 
grandisquamis, Gthr.i Archipelago. 
Harpodon nebereus, Ham. Buch., India, 
China. 

Scopelus boops, Richards., Pacific, 
dumerilii, Blkr., Man ado* 
subasper, Gthr., Pacific Ocean. 
Scopelosaurus boedti, Blkr., Amboyna. 

Fam. 7. Salmonid;e. 

* 

First Group. Salmonina. 

First Silb-generic Groiip. Salmones. 
XII, Trout from rivers of the Hindoo Koosb. 

Salmo orientalis. M’Cli., Griffith (Calcutt, Journ. 
Eat. Hist. ii. p. 585, and iii. p. 283) mentions a 
trout found on the nortbc^rn declivities of the 
Hindoo Koosb, and in the Bamean Eiver, one of 
the tributaries of the Oxus, 11,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This species appears to be 
the southernmost in Central Asia, and the 
nearest to the Indian region. Tlicro are no Sal- 
monoids in Afghanistan or any of the countries 
to the south of the Hindoo Koosh. M’ Clolland named 
this fish Salmo orientalis, which name cannot be re- 
tained, if the fish should pi-ovo to be a distinct species 
as it was given to another fish by Pallas. 

Salmo purpuratus, Pall., Pacific, Asia, Ame- 
rica. 

Second Sub-generic group. Salvbltni. 

Oncorhynebus orientalis, Suck., Kamts- 
chatka. 

sauguinolentus, Poll., Kamtsebatka. 
lagocepbaluSjPaZL, Pacific, Bay of Okhotsk. 
Braebymystax coregonoides, Pall., Lake 
Baikal, Pacific. 

Plecoglossus altivelis, Sold., Japan, For- 
mosa. 

Hypomesus olidus, Pall, California, Van- 
couver Island, Asia, 
cbenonsis, Basil. 

Second Group. SALANGrcTA. 

Salaux cbinensis, Osbeck., China, 
microdon, Blkr., Jeddo Eivers. 

Fam. 10. M 0 EMYEID.SI. 

Mormyrus mucupe, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
longirostris, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
macrolepidotus, Ptrs., Africa, Eiver Eo- 
vuma. 
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catostoma, Gthr , Rovnma Riv^er. 

Fam. 14. ScOMBRESOCIDiE. 

Belone incisa, C. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
piatnra, Rupp., Red Sea, Mauritius, East 
Indies. 

melanotus, Archipelago, 
schismatorhynchus, BL, Red Sea, Ind. 
Ocean. 

annulata, 0. ^ Y.» Ind Ocean, Friendly Id. 
melanostigma, C. F., Red Sea. 
ferox, Gthr., Wales 
robusta, Gthr., Red Sea. 
liuroides, Blh\, Archipelago, 
natalensis, Gthr., Africa, 
caudimaculata, Ciiv., Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia, Amboyna. 
strongylurus, Blh\, India, China, 
macrolepis, Blhr., Nias, 
uryillii, G. ^ Y., Yanicolo. 
capensis, Gthr., Cn.pe of G-ood Hope, 
anastomella, C. ^ Y., China, Japan, 
liurus, Blhr., Archipelago, 
cancila, R. H., Indian Ocean, 
canciloides, Blhr., Rirers of Borneo. 

Scombresox saira, Brevoovi., Japan 

Hemirhamphns intermedins, Cant.^ China, 
Australia, N Zealand, 
balinensis, Blhr,, Bali, 
unifasciatus, Baut:., Atlantic, America, 
Panama, Indian Ocean, 
gaimardi, RZ^r., Archipelago, New Guinea, 
georgii, C. ^ Y.t Ind. Ocean, Archipelago, 
cantoris, Blhr., China, Archipelago, 
sajori, Schleg., Nagasaki, 
melanurus, 0. §’ Y., China, Celebes, 
sinensis, Gtlir,, China, 
calabaricus, Qthr., Africa, 
dussumierii, 0. Y, Indian Ocean, 
laticeps, Gthr., Feejee Island, 
russelli, G. Sf Y., Pinang, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Coromandel, 
gernaerti, G. China. 
marginatus,ForsZ;., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

commersonii, GiLV.,'Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
fasciatus, Blhr., Solor Sea. 
limbatusj C. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
phaiosoma, Blhr., Biliton PtiTers. 
pogonognathus,RZ., Banka, Biliton Rivers, 
amblyurus, Blh\> Archipelago, Siam, 
buffonis, C. ^ F*» Archipelago, 
dispar, 0. ^ F, East Indies, 
brevirostris, Gthr., Archipelago, 
fluviatilis, RZZjr., Rivers of Java, 
brachynotop terns, Blhr., River Hoogly, 
sumatranus, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
longirostris, Guv^, Pondicherry, 
cuspidatus, G. F, Indian Ocean. 

Exoccetus microptei'us, G. §• F, India, Aus- 
tralia. 


monocirrhus, Rich., China, 
hrevipinnis, 0. §' F, Ireland, 
rostratus, Gthr., Sandwich Island, 
brachyj) terns, Bich., Otaheiti, China, 
mento, G. Y, Indian Seas, 
evolans, L., Mediterranean, Dimerara. 
obtusirostris, Gthr., New Orleans, India, 
Tropical and Sub-tropical Seas, 
solandri, G. ^ F, Indian Ocean, Sey- 
chelles. 

furcatus, llitclu, Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
specnliger, G. §• F, Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia. 

katoptron, Blhr.i Sumatra, 
arcticeps, Gthr., China, 
nigricans, Benn., Atlantic, Indian, Pacific, 
Java. 

altipinnis, G. S/' F, Indian Ocean, 
poecilop terns, (7. ^ F, Archipelago, For- 
mosa. 

spilopterus, G. F, Celebes, Carolines, 
oxycephalus, Blkr., Archipelago, 
brachysoma, RZ/^r., Indian, Pacific Oceans, 
Zanzibar. 

oligolepis, Blhr., Archipelago, 
opisthopus, Blhr., Archipelago. 
brachycephaluS, Gthr., China, 
nigripinnis, G. ^ F, Indian, Australia. 

Fam. 15. Ctprinodontiu^. 

First Gh'oiop. CYPRiNODONTinj; CAEmvoEj;. 

Cyprinodon cypris, Lacep'., Syria, Bagdad, 
sophise, Hech,, Persia, Syria, 
punctatns, Meek., Nemek-Deria. 
mento, Heeler., Mosul. 

Haplochilus panchax, B. M., East Indies, 
Ganges, Pinang. 
latipes, Schleg., Japan, 
javanicus, Blhr., Java, 
cyanophthalmus, Blytli., Calcutta, 
homalonotus, Bum., Noss-Be, Madagascar, 
playfairii, Gthr., Seychelles. 

Fam. 17. Cypeinid^. 

First Group. Catostomina- 
Sclerognathus asiaticus, Bllcr. China. 

Second Group. CrPBimiTA. 

Cyprinus carpio, L., China, Formosa, Japaiu 
Java, Amoy. 

fossioola, Richards, China. 

Oarassius auratus, Nilsson, China, Japan? 
Formosa, India. 

Catla buchanani, G. ^ 7., Bengal, Assam. 
Cirrhina mrigala, H. R., Bengal, Hindostan. 
lesch’enaultii, G. &. F, India, 
cliinensis, Gthr., China, 
anisura, M^Clell., Bengal, 
diochilus, IBGlell., Assam, Cachar. 
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Dangila ocellata, Sachel., Sumatra, Borneo. 
tiBniata, Gthr., Snixiatra, Borneo, 
cuvieri, 0 . 9 '’ F., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kulilii, 0. F., Batavia, 

sumatrana, Bllcr., Sumatra, PHlippines. 
fe 3 tiYa, Hec7r., Borneo. 

Osteochilus melanopleurus, BlJcr., Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, 
borneensis, Blkr., Borneo, 
hasseltii, C. Y,, Java, Sumatra^ Borneo, 
kappenii, BZ/cr., Borneo* 
kuiiiii, Blh\^ Sumatra. I 

scblegelii, Blh\, Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, 
■waandersii, Blkr,, Banka, 
micro cepLal us, Blhr.^ Java, Sumatra, 
brachynotopterus, BZZ:r., Sumatra, 
vittatus, G, ^ F.j Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
triporus, Blhr.,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kabajanensi^, Blh\^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
oligolepis, Blh\, Banka, 
spilurus, Blh\, Borneo. 

Labeo mesops, Othr., Africa, 
nandina. Hem. Bucli., Bengal, Irawaddy. 
macronotns, WGlell. Bengal, Assam, 
ebrysopbekadion, RZ., Java, Sumatra, Siam, 
dmbriatus, Bloch.., Madras, 
lescbenauld, C. ^ F., E. Ind. Continent, 
calbasu. Hem. Buch, Bengal, 
parcellus, Hech.^ Bombay, 
robita, Hatn. Bech., E, Indian Continent, 
rouxii, C, ^ F., Bombay, 
kontius, Jerelon, Bowany River. 
moraJa, Ham. Bech.,, Bengal, 
erythropterus, -u. Hasj., Java, 
diplosiomus, Hech., Casbmere, 
ricnorbynclius, M^Glell. Himalaya Rivers, 
falcatus, Gray^ India, 
pangusia, Ham. Biich., Kosi, Caebar. 
pleurotgenia, Blhr.^ Sumatra, Java, 
dussumieri, Q. F., India, Ceylon. 
cbalybeatu^, G. ^ F., Rangoon, 
microlepidotus, 0. F., Bengal, Hepal. 

Barynotus microlepis, Gth7\, Borneo, Suma- 
tra. 

Tylognatbus striolatus, Gtlir., Poona, 
ariza, Hum. Buch.^ India, 
boga, Ham, Biich., Bengal, 
nanus, Heck*, Damascus, 
falcifer, Q. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
scbwanefeldi, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
lebat, BUcr.y Java. 

Hspidus, 0. F., Java, 

beterorbynoiius, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 
Discognatbus lamta, Ham. Biicli., Assam, 
Caebar, Nepal, Cossye River, Ganges, 
Gwalior, Deckan, Malabar, 
macrochir, Qthr. Assam, 
nasutus, Khassyab. 

variabilis, Heck., Rivers of Syria, Tigris. 
Crossoebilus latius, H. B., Bengal, Nepal, 
Assam, . 


gobama, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
rostratus, Gtlir., Cossye River, 
barbatulus, HerJe., Cashmere, 
oblongus, 0. F., Java, Sumatra, 

cobitis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
langii, Blkr., Sumatra, 
sada, Ham. Buch., BraLmf.pntra. 
reba, Ham. Buch., Easi-luaian Continent, 
Siam, Caebar, Caleuttn, Gauges, Cossye 
River, Cbenab, Sebarunpore, Loodia- 
iiab, R. Cavery, Nilgberries, Ceylon. 

Epalzeorbyuclius callopterus, Blhr, Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

Capoeta damascina, 0. ^ F, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia- Minor, 
fratercula, Heck , Damascus, 
amir, Heck., River Araxes. 
umbla, Heck., River Tigris, 
trutta, Heck., Syria, Tigris, 
gracilis, Keyserl , Persia, 
beratensis, Keyserl., Herat, 
micracantbus. Qthr., Bbotan, Punakba. 
syriaca, G. F, Abraliam’s River, 
aculeata, (7. ^ F, Persia, 
macrolepis. Heck., Arnxes. 

I BarbuvS esocinus. Heck., Tigris, 
xantbopterus. Heck., Tigris, 
sclieioli, Heck., Tigris, 
barbulus. Heck,, Kara-Anatsob, Persia* 
perniciosus. Heck., Damascus, 
serra, Pfrs., Cape, 
burcbelli, Smith., Cape Colony. 
siDilopbolis, LVCleJl., Bengal, 
beavani, Gthr., Cossye River, 
clavntus, hFClell. Sikkim, 
paradoxus, Gtlir., Formosa, 
gryptis, Heel., Tigris, 
kotsebyi, Heck., Tigris, 
enoplus, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
armatus, 0. ^ V., Java, Sumatra, 
repasson, Blhr., Sumatra, 
macularius, Blyih., Sitang Biver. 
immaculatus, M'Clell. Bengal, 
ebrysopoma, 0. F India, Cuttalai 
River, Poona, 
pinnauratns. Day, Ooebin. 
spilurus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
laoensis, Gthr., Cochin- China, 
balleroides, C. Sf V. Habitat, 
sarana, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Assam, 
rubripirinis, G. ^ F, Java, 
bramoides, 0. ^ F, Java, Borneo, 
erythropterus, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
javanicus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
altus, Gthr., Siam, 
gonionotus, Blkr., Java, Siam, 
huguenini, Blkr., Sumatra, 
pleurotasnia, Blkr., Ceylon, 
obtnsirostris, C. ^ F, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

russellii, Gthr., India, Indus. 
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polydori, 0. §' F., Bombay, 
platysoma, Blkr,, Java, 
fasciatus, Blh\^ Sumatra, Banka, Borneo, 
macnlatus, 0, ^ F., Arcbipelago. 
micropSj Gtlir.^ Arcbipelago, 
goniosoma, Blhr.^ Sumatra, 
tetrazona, Blhr,, Borneo, 
iateristriga, Q. ^ F., Arcbipelago. 
aonblyrbyncbusj Bllcv.^ Java, 
jnicropogon, C. ^ F, Mysore, 
conirostris, Gtlir., Nilgberries, 
dubius, BaUi Bow any. 
cbilinoides, M^Clell,^ Himalayas, 
deauratus, C. ^ V., Oavery. 
spimilosus. MW^elL, Sikkim, 
gobioformis, Kner.t Java, Asia, 
bexasticbus, M^Clell., Rivers of Himalaya, 
soro, C. S" Sumatra, 

mosal. Ham, Bucli,, Himalayas, Hindoo- 
Koosb. 

macrocepbalns, MWlelh Assam, 
macrolepis, Htich,, Kasbmeer. 
tambra, G, §' F, Java, 
douronensis, 0, ^ F., Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

longispinis, Qtlir.} Ceylon, 
tambroides, Blh\9 Java, Sumati'a. 
arulius, Jerclon,, Travancore, Niigberries. 
scblegelii, Otlir., Japan, Formosa, 
cetopsis, Knr., Sbangbai. 
kolus, SyJces.j Poona, 
bomogenes, Qthr,, Japan, 
bomozonus, Otlir.s Japan, 
apbya, Gtlir,, Java, 
siaja, Blhr.f Sumatra, Borneo, 
deventeri, Blhr.) Java, 
beteronema, Blh\, Boimeo. 
bampal, Blhr. 9 Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Malaya. 

ampalong, BlJcr.9 Borneo, Sumatra, 
fasciolatus, Gtlir.i Cbina. 
sumatranus, Blhr. 9 Sumatra, 
luteus, HecJc., Orontes, Tigris, 
liacantbus, Blhr.f Java, Madras, 
dorsalis, Jerdon., Madras, 
tetraspilus, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
tbermalis, G. 8f F, Ceylon, Cacbar. 
cbola, Ham. Biich., Bengal, Assam, 
sopboroides, Gtlir., Assam, Bengal, 
ampbibius, G. ^ V., Bombay, 
layardi, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
brevis, Curabaya, Grombong, (Java.) 
filamentosus, 0. ^ F, Ceylon, Cochin, 
denisonii, Bay, Malabar, 
bamiltonii, Bay 9 India, 
bimaculatus, Blhr.9 Ceylon, 
oligolepis, Blhr., Sumatra, 
afer, Peters. ^ Cape, 
bulu, Blh\, Borneo., Siam, Sumatra, 
waandersii, Blhr., Java, 
lawak, Blhr,^ Java. 


melanop terns, R?., Sumatra, Siam, Borneo, 
apogon, 0. F, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Banka. 

jantbochir, Blhr., Borneo, 
proctozysron, Blhr., Siam, 
duvaucelii, 0. F, Bengal, 
sopbore, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Himalaya, 
cbrysopterus, IPGlell., Bramaputra, Pesh- 
awar. 

ticto, H. R., Bengal, Assam, Himalaya, 
concbonis, Ham. Buck., Granges, 
terio, Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
puntio, Ham. B%ich., Bengal; 
titius, Ham,, Buck,, Bengal, Bramaputra, 
Assam. 

pbutunio, Ham, Bucli,, Bengal, 
gelius, Bam. Buck-, Bengal, Hoogbly. 
cumin gii, Gtkr,, Ceylon, 
nigro-fasciatus, Gtkr,, Ceylon, 
vittatus, Bay, Malabar, 
modestus, Kenr., Madras, 
cosuatis, Ham. JBuck.^ Bengal, 
pyrrbop terns, M^GlelL, Assam. 

Tbynnicbtbys tbynnoides, Blkr,, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

polylepis, Blhr., Borneo, Sumatra. 

Barbicbtys, laevis, 0. ^ F, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Amblyrbyncbicbtbys truncatus, Blhr,, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, 

Albubcbtbys albuloides^ Blhr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Oreinus plagiostomus, Hech.^ Cashmere, 
Afghanistan. 

sinuatus, Hech,, Cashmere, Punjab, 
ricbardsonii, Gh'ay, Nepal. 

Scbizotborax planifrons, Hech., Cashmere# 
micropogon, Hech., Cashmere, 
biigelii, Hech., Cashmere, 
cnrvifrons, Hech., Cashmere, 
niger, Hech., Cashmere, 
intermedins, M'Glell,, Afghanistan* 
nasus, Hech.y Cashmere, 
longipinnis, Hech., Cashmere, 
esocinus, Hech., Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
hodgsonii, Gtkr., Nepal, 
ritchianus, WrOlell., Afghanistan, 
barbatus, M'Glell., Oabul. 
microlepis, Kerserl, Anardareh. 
Ptycbobarbns cornirostris, BteindoBiner., 
Hanle, (Tibet.) 

Scbizopygop'sis stolick^, Steindackn., Tibet. 
Diptycbus macnlatus, Steindackn., Hima- 
layas, Tibet. 

Pseudogobio brevirostris, C/Zz-r., Formosa, 
esocinus, Sckleg., Japan, 
sinensis, Kner., Sbangbai, 
variegatus, Sckleg., Japan. 

Bungia nigrescens, Keyserl,, Herat. 
Pseudorasbora parva, Sckleg,, Japan, China# 
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FISHES OF BASTEHN AND 
Tliiri Grou'p. Rhoteighthtina. 

Rhoteiclitliys microlepis. BlJcr,, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

Foi(>rtJh Qrou^. LePTOBAUBmA. 
Leptobarllus hoevenil, RZfcr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Fifth Group, Rasborina. 

Raslbora ceplialotasma, Borneo, Banka, 
Biliton. 

daniconius, H. B., India, ArcTiipelago. 
lateristriata, Van* Eass.^ Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

kallocliroma, Blh\y Borneo, Banka, 
argyrotaenia, Blhr., Arcliipelago. 
leptosoma, BU^r., Sumatra, 
ljuclianam, BlJcr,, Assam, Bengal, Plnang. 
sumatrana, Blh\, Sumatra, 
bankanensis, BZ&r., Banka, 
nilgberriensis, JDaij^ Mlglierries. 
zanzibarensis, Gthr.i Rovuma. 
elanga, H. B., Assam* Bengal. 

Lueiosoma fietigerum, (7. ^ K, Java, Su- 
matra. 

spilopleura, Blh\, Sumatra, 
trinema, Blhr.) Sumatra, Borneo. 

Kuria danrica, H. B., India, Ceylon. 
Apbyocypris cHnensis, Gth\, Ghikiang. 
Amblypliaryngodon-mola, jff. B., Bengal, 
Assam. 

pellucidus, WOlell.^ Bengal, As^am? Ten- 
nasserim. 

melettinus, 0. ^ F., Bombay, Malabar, 
Ceylon. 

8Mh Group. Semiplotina. 

Cyprinion macrostomus, Eooh, Tigris, Alej^po. 
Icais, Eeoh.^ Tigris, Aleppo, 
tenuiradius, Hech., Araxes, Kara-Agatscb. 
^miplotus m’cleUandii, Blhr,, Assam. 

Seventh Group, NenootpriduSia. 
Xenooypris argentea, Gthr.i OkiHa. 
Paracanthobrama guicbenoti, BZicr., OHna. 
Mystaooleueus padangensis, Blkr.i. Sumatra. 

Eighth Group. I/EuorsamA. 
Leuciscus lepidus, Hech.^ Tigris, 
coreensis, G. ^V, China, 
rosetta, C. ^ F., China, 
fintella, 0. ^ F., China, 
chevanella, 0. ^ F., China, 
jesella, 0, ^ F., China, 
cupreus, G. Sr F, China. 

^neus, 0. Sr F., China, 
vandella, 0. ^ F., China, 
pioeus, Bioh.i China, 
plenus, nkh.i China, 
homospilotus, RicA, China. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— CypRiNiM. 

eethiops Basil. Rich.^ China. 
Otenopharyngodon idellns, 0. ^ F-, China. 

Ninth Group. Rhodeetsta. 
Achilognathus himantegns, Gthr.i Formosa, 
limbatns, Schl.i Japan, 
intermeius, Schl ., Japan, 
melanogaster, BlJcv.^ Japan, 
imberbis, Gthr.i China, 
rhombeus, Schl.i Japan. 

Rhodens sinensis, Gthr.i China. 

ocellatns, Kenr., China. 

Psendoperilampns typns, BZ/cr., Japan. 

Tenth Group. Danionina. 

Danio danglla, E. B., Behar. 
lineolatns, Blifth.i Sikkim, 
micronema, BZ/jr., Ceylon, India, Nilgher^ 
ries, N. India, 
alburnns, HecJc., Bombay, 
malabaricus, Jerdony Malabar, 
nilgherriensis, Baiji Nilgherries. 
canarensis, Jerdon, Canara. 
devario, E, B., Bengal. 

Pteropsarion bakeri, Baify Tra van core. 

sequipinnatus, If’CZeZZ, Assam. 

Aspidoparia sardina, EecKy Assam, Bengal. 
morar,H.P. Yamnna, Hista, Brahmaputra, 
jaya, E. B., Behar. 

Barilius tileo, E. B., Ganges, Brajimapntra, 
radiolatns, Gthr , India, Malva, 
bendelisis, BwoKy Mysore, Ganges, 
cocsa, E. B., India, Simla, Nepal, 
albnrnus, Gthr.i Nepal, Himalayas, 
morarensis, Gthr., Gwalior, 
bicirratus, M^Clell. Khyber, Cabul. 
barna, BT. B., Ganges, Bramaputra, Jumnai 
barila, H. B., Bengal, 
gatensis, G. ^ F., India, 
rugosus, Bayt Nilgherries. 
rerio, H, B., Bengal, 
zambezensis, Ptrs,, Zambezi, 
sardella, Gthr.i Africa. 

Bola goha, H. B. Bengal, Assam, 
salmoides, Blyih, 

Schacra cirrhata, M'CMl, Bengal, Assam. 
Opsariiohthys uucirostris,’ Schleg.i Japan, 
sieboldii, Schl.i Japan, 
temminckii Schl i Japan, 
pachycephalus, Formosa, 
platypus, Schl.i Japan, Formosa. 
Squaliobarbus cnrrioulus, Bich.i China. 
Ochetobius elongatus, Kenr.y Shanghai, 

Eleventh Group . HrPOPHTEALMrcriTH TiKrA„ 

Hypophthalmlohthys molitrix,C. ^ F, China, 
nobilis, (?my, China. 

Twelfth Group. Abramidika. 

Aspius vorax, Lesley Tigris, 
spilurusj China. 
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Alburnns caudimactila, Hech^ Kner, Kara, 
capito, Keok.^ Kurdistan, 
iblis, HecJc., Persia, 
sclieitan, HecK, Araxes. 
luegaceplialus, Heck., Arases. 
mossulensis, Hec7c>, Tigris, 

E-asboriclitliys belfricbiij BIhr., Bbrneo. 
Elopichtbys bambusa, Rickards, Cbinci. 
Acantbobrama arrbada, Hecka.^ Tigris, 
centisquama, Heck., Damascus. 

Osieobrama cotio, H. B., Bengal, Dekkan, 
Godavery, 
rapax, Gtlir.^ India. 

alfrediana, G. ^ F., Nepal, Bengal, Assam, 
Tennasserim. 
agilbii, Sifkes.^ India, 
microlepis, Blytli., Maulmein. 

Cbanodicbtbys inongolicus, Basil., Mongolia, 
Mantscburia. 
macrops, Gthr., Formosa, 
terminalis, Rich., China, 
bramula, 0. ^ F., China, 
pekinensis, Basil., Peking, 
leuoisculus, Basil., China. 

Smiliogaster belangerii, 0. ^ V., Bengal, 
Culfcer recurviceps, Rickards., China. 

brevicauda, Gthr., Formosa. 

Eustira ceylonenais, Gthr., Ceylon. 

Chela gora, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
bacaila, H. B., Bengal, Soan, Cossya, 
Oachar, Assam, Maulmein. i 

•clupeoides, Block., Tranquebar, Mysore. | 
phulo, H. B., Bengal, 
novacula, Val., India, 

•diffusa, Jerdon, Cavery. 
axgentea, Bay, Nilgherriesii 
laubuca, H. B., Bengal, Hooghly. 
acinaces, G. ^ T., Mysore, 
anomalurus, Y. ff., Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 
h 3 ’pophthalmus, Blhr., Sumatra, 
siamensis, Gtkr., Siam, 
megalolepis, Gtkr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
paralaubuca, Gtkr,, Bankok. 
sardinella, 0. ^ V., Irawaddi. 
macrochir, G. ^ F., Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 
Pseudo] aubuca sinensis, Blhr., China. 
CacMus atpar, H. B., Bengal, India. 

Thirteenth Group. Homaloptebina. 

Homaloptera maoulata, Gay, Bon tan, Kas- 
^ayah, Assam, 
brucei, Gray, India, 
pavonina, C. 8f F.^ Java, Sumatra, 
^ymnogaster, Blkr., Sumatra, 
zollingeri, Blkr,, Java, Sumatra, 
ophiolepis, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
*wassinkii, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
lineolata, 0. ^ F., Cobin- China. 
Psilorhynchus sucatio, H. B., Bengal, 
b^litora, H, B., Bengal, Assam. 


Fourteeufk /Group. Oobitidiita. 

Misgurnns anguillicaudatus, Cantor, China, 
Japan, Cliusan, Formosa, 
dichachrous, Blkr., Jeddo, 
poiynema, Blkr., Jeddo. 
lateralis, Gthr., Bengal. 

Nemachilus pavonaceus, Van. Mass., Assam, 
semizonatus, Blytk., Tennassirim. 
ruhidipiunis, Blytli., Tennasserim. 
urophthalmus, Gtliv., Ceylon, 
botia, H. B., Bengal. 

fasciafcus, Ket. F, M., Java Su-matra, 
Borneo. 

montanus, M'ClelL, Simla, 
beavani, Gthr., Bengal, 
rupecola, M'Clell., Himalpyas. 
subfuscus, M’Glell., Assam, 
nudus, Blkr., Mongolia, 
denisonii, Bay, Nilgherries. 
notostigma, ]5lkr., Ceylon, 
triangularis, Bay, Travancore. 
semiarmatus, Bay, Nilgherries. 
striatus, Bay, Wynaad. 
saVona, H. JB., Bengal, 
panthera, Heck., Damascus, 
marmoratus, Meek., Cashmere, 
ladacensis, Gthr., Tibet, 
microps, Steindahhn., Tibet, 
tenuicauda, Steind., Tibet, Dadak. 

I spilopterus, 0. ^ F., China, Assam, 

I butanensis, IBGlell., Butan, 

monoceros, ill’ Olelh, Assam, 
frenatus, Heck., Tigris, 
stolickse, Steind., Tsumureri. 
griffithii, Gthr., Assam, 
turio, H. B., Hindostan. 
corica, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
guentheri, Bay., Nilgherries. 

Cobitis guttata, JPCZeiZ., Vicinity of Joor- 
nath. 

phoxochila, WOlell., Mishmee. 
taenia, L., Europe, Japan, 
guntea, H. B., Assam, Bengal, 
gongota, H. B., Assam, Bengal. 
Lepidocephalichthys hasseltii, G. §• F, Java, 
thermalis, 0. ^ F., Ceylon, India, 
balgara, H. B., Kosi, Assam. 

Acanthopsis choerorhynchus, Blkr., Suma- 
tra, Tennasserim. 

dialyzona, Van. Hass., Java, Borneo. 

Botia dario, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
almorhae, Gray, India- 
rostrata, OtJvr., Assam, Bengal, 
macracanthus, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
modesta, Blkr., Siam, 
curta, Sckleg., Japan, 
bymenophysa, Sckleg., Java, 'Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam. 

Oreonectes platycephalus, Gthr., China, 
Acanthopththalmus pangia, H. B., Bengal, 
Java, Sumatra, 
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kublii, G, ^ 1^., Java, Sumatra* 


Third Group, Clupeina. 


Apua fusca, Byth, 

Fa'^n. 18. GONORHTNCHIDiE. 

Gonorliynclius greyi, Bich.^ Cape, Australia, 
Zealand, Japan. 

Favi, 20. OSTEOGLOSSIDJl. 

Osfceoglossum formosum, Borneo, 

Banka, Sumatra. 

Fam, 21. CLUPEiniE. 

First Group, Ekgraulina. 

Engraulis zollingeri, Bllcr,^ Bali^ Sumbawa, 
Celebes. 

encrasicboloides, Blhr,^ Arcbipelago, Siam, 
commersonianns, Lacep.y India, Arcbipe- 
lago, Australia. 

tri, Blhr., Java, Banka., Borneo. 
browTiii, Ceylon 
japonica, Houtfuijn^ Japan, China, 
rnssellii, Indies, 

perfasciatus, Poey.^ San-Bomingo, Cuba, 
beterolopus, Kilpp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
Surinam . 

boelama, Forsk,^ Bed Sea, Indian Ocean, 
rhinoryhnchus, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
polynemoides, Gthr., Madagascar, 
nialabaricus, Bl., Malabar, 
hamilbonii, Gray, India, China, 
mystacoides, Blkr., India, Amoy, China, 
Archipelago, 
purava, H. B., India, 
mystax, BL, Schn,, India, Bombay, Java, 
Madras. 

setirostris, Broicss., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
crocodilus, Blhr., Borneo, 
melanochir, BlJcr., Archipelago, Siam, 
taty, 0. V-, Bengal, Archipelago, 

telaru, H. B., Bengal, Cachar. 
breviceps, Cant, Pinang, Borneo. 

Coiiia ramcarati, H. B., Hindostan, Borneo, 
quadrifilis, Gth/r.y Pinang^ Malaya, Singa- 
pore. 

dussnmieri, G. ^ F., India, 
borneensis, BlJcr,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
qnadragesimalis, G. ^ V., Ganges, 
clupeoides, Lacejp.^ China, 
lindmani, Blhr., Sumatra, 
grayi, Rich., China, 
iiasus, Belli., China, Japan, 
macrognathus, Blhr,, Borneo. 

Second Group, CHATOESsmA. 
Chatoessus nasus, Bl., India, Cochin, Java, 
Amboyna. 

punctatus, Schl,, China, Japan f 
maculatus, Rich,, China, Formosa, 
chanpole, S, B,, Bengal, 
chaounda, H. B., India, Cochin, Ganges, 
Si^m, Borneo* 


Clupea argyrotaenia, P 7., JavajBanka, Pinang, 
brachysomaj Blh\, J ava. 
perforata, Gant,, Arcbipelago. 
alhella, 0. Sf V., Pondicherry, 
sirm, Forsh,, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

clupeoides, Blhr,, Macassar, Batavia, 
tempauy, Blhr., Archipelago, 
atricauda, Gtlir., Ceram, Amboyna. 
moluccensis, Blhr,, Molucca, Ceylon, 
fiinbriata, G- Sf V., Indian Ocean, Pinang, 
Madras. 

longiceps, 0, ^ V., Pondicherry, 
nymphsea, Rich., China, 
dispilonobus, Blhr,, Banka, 
jussieni, Lacep., Mauritius, 
melanosticta, Schl., China, Japan, 
lemuru, Blhr., Java, 
hypselosoma, Blhr., Amboyna. 
sagax, Jaynyns., America, Japan, Zealand. 
Indica, Gray., Bengal, Assam, 
palasab, C. ^ V., Bengal, India, 
ilisha, H. B., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich., China, 
toli, 0. Y., Archipelago, 

chapra, Gray, Bengal, 
macrura, K. ^ v, BL,, Java,. Sumatra, Sing- 
apore. 

plabygaster, Gthr., Sumatra, 
scombrina, G, ^ Y., India, Ceylon, 
melanura, 0. ^ Y,, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago. 

venenosa, G. Y,, Indian Ocean, Zanzibar. 
Hie, 0. ^ Y, Malabar, 
kowa], Rupp,,'Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Ohinah. 
zunasi, Blhr., Japan. 

Clupeoides hypselosoma, Blhr,, Borneo^ 
borneensis, Blhr,, Borneo, 
pseudopterus, Blhr., Borneo. 

Olupeichthys goniognathus, Blhr., Sumatra, 

Pellona ditchoa, 0, Y., Indian Ocean, 

hoeveiiii, Blhr., Archipelago, 
motius, H. B., India, 
brachysoma, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
elongata, Benn,, India, China, Sumatra, 
Archipelago, Japan, 
dussumieri, G. V., India, 
xanthoptera, Blhr., Borneo, 
macrogaster, Blhr,, Borneo, 
novacula, Blhr., Java, Ban goon, 
leschenaultii, 0, ^ Y., Pondicherry, 
pristigastroides, Blhr., Java, Borneo, 
amblyuroptera, Blhr,, Java, Sumatra, Siam.. 

Pristigaster tartoor, C. 8f Y., India, 
macrognathus, Blhr., Archipelago, 
macrops, Gthr., Panama, 
russellianus, Qrmj, Bay of Bengal, Malaya.. 
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Fourth Group. Dussumifkiina. 

Spratelloides delicatnlns, Indian Ocean, 
Arcliipelago, Australia, 
gracilis, Schleg.^ Japan, Celebes, Ternate. 

Dussumieria acuta, C. K, India, 
elopsoides, Blhr,, India, Cliina. 

Etrumeus micropiis, Schleg.^ Japan. 

Fifth Group. Albulina. 

Albiila conorhyncbtis, Bl., ^ Sclw. Arclii- 
pelago, Pinang, Singapore, Ceylon, Na- 
tal, Zanzibai', Red Sea. 

Sixth Group. Elopiita. 

Elops sanrns, L., Tropical, Subtropical, Zan- 
zibar, Africa, Djedda, Pinang, China. 

Megalops cyprinoides, JBrouss.^ Zanzibar, 
Madras, Bengal, Pinang, Sumatra, Ja- 
va, Amboyna, Archipelago. 

Seventh Group. Chanina. 

Clianos salmonens, Forsf., Indian Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Red Sea, Zanzibar, 
Seychelles, Ceylon. 

Fam. 22. CHIEOCENTEIDiE. 

Chirocentrns dorab, Fori^h, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, China, Japan. 

Fam. 24. NoTOPTERiDJi:. 

Notoptorus chitala, H. R., India, Archipe- 
lago. 

borneensis, Blh\^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
hapirat, Lacep., India, 
afer, Gihr., Africa* 

Fam. Anguillidjs, 

Anguilla johannse, Gthr.y 
labiata. Pet,, 
amblodon, Gthr., 
virescens, Pet., Mozambique, 
macrophthalma, Pet., Mozambique, 
mossambica, Pet, Mozambique, 
marmorata, Q. 0., Reunion, 
japonica, Sid, Japan. 

Fam. CoNGRiD^. 

Conger altipinnis, Kp. 
ialabon Guv., Archipelago, 
bagio, Gant, Mozambique, 
cinereus, Riipp., Mozamb. 
vulgaris, Siel., Japan, 
anago, Sieh., Japan, 
urolophus, Siel)., Japan, 
nropterus, Sieh., Japan, 
hamo, Sieh , Japan, 

Fam. MuEiENiDiE. 

Mursena chlorostigma, Kp. 

thyrsoidaaa, Richards, Pinang, China, 
tessellata, Richards. 
sathete, R. H, Pinang, Gauges, 
isingleena, Richards. 


isinglecnoides, Kp. 
picta, Aid. 
nubila, Richards., 
flavimarginata, Riipp. 
nudivomer, Gihr. 
variegata, Forst, Mozamb. 
zebra, Sliaio, Mozambique, 
diplodon, Pet, Mozambique, 
fascigula, Pet, Mozambique, 
helena, L., Madagascar, 
cancellata, Kp,, Madagascar, 
tile, JBuch, Ham., Reunion, 
grisea, Commers, Reunion, 
bullata, Richards, Reunion, 
mauritiana, Kp,, Reunion, 
guttata, Kp., Reunion, 
moringua, Kp., Reunion, 
unicolor, Riipp., Reunion . 
kidako, Sieh., Japan, 
albimarginata, Sieh , Japan, 
pardalis, Sieh., Japan, 
minor, Sieh., Japan. 

Fam. OPHiUEin.ii:. 

OiDbinrus marginatus, Pet 
baccidens, Ganton, Straits, 
raacnlosup, Gnv., Maclag. 
boro, B. H., Bay of Bengal, 
grandoculis, Canton, Pinang. 
cancri vomer, Richards^ Maur. 
breviceps, Canton, Pinang. 

Opbisnrus serjoens, Sieh , Japan. 

porpbyreus, Sifh., Japan. 

Sphagebranchus brevirostris,Pe^., Mozamb. 

Fam. Leptocephalib.®. 

Leptocephalns marginatus, Q. G 
dentex, Gant. 
capensis, Lai. 

V.— Oedee PLECTOGNATHI. 

Fayn. OsTEACiONiDiE. 

Ostracion turritus, Forsh. 
cornntus, Linne,, Straits, China, Arch ip. 
arcus, Schn. 

tesseimla, Canton., Penang, 
immaculatus, Sid., Japan, 
stictonosus, Sieh., Japan, 
brevieomis, Sieh., Japan, 
fornasini, Blance. 
nasus, Bloch., Malaya, 
tetragonus, R* 
punctatus, Lacep. 
bombifrons, Hollard. 
quadricornis, L., Reunion, 
triqueter, L,, Reunion, 
concatenatus, Schn., Reunion. 

Fam. GyMNODOisfTiBJS. 

Diodon reticulatus, lYllh 
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tried cicus. Oiov.^ Penang, 
tigrinnSj Sieh.^ Japan, 
novem-maculatns, Sieh,^ Japan, 
antennatns, Cuv,, Mozamb. 
scxmaculatns, Cuv., Maur. 
iiystrix^ L., Reunion, 
orbicalarisj 8oJm.^ Reunion. 

Tetrodon bonkenii, Eilpp, 
immaculatus, Lacep., Madras, Penang, 
argenteus, Laoep. 

simulans, Gdntor.^ Penang, Singapore, 
lunaris, 8 dm. 
inermis, iSi'eS., Japan, 
vermicularis, iS'-ieft , Japan, 
stictonotus, fiieb., Japan, 
finnamentnm, Sieb., Japan, 
pardalis, 8ieb., Japan, 
porpbyrens, S’ieb., Japan, 
rnbripes, Sieb.^ Japan, 
santhopterns, Sieb.^ Japan, 
rivnlatus, Sieb.^ Japan, 
grammatocephalus, Sieb^^ Japan, 
lineatas, Sieb., Japan, 
cardnns, Cantor,^ Penang, 
lineatns, Bl. 

testndinens, i-iii., Indian Ocean, Penang, 
latema, Bidiards, 

bon darns, Cantor,^ Vizagapatam, Penang. 
Btellatus, Lacep, 

lunaris, Cuv., Bengal Bay, Areliipelago. 
nigropunotatus, Sdin, 
oblongus, Blodc., Indian Ocean, Penang, 
immaoulafcus, Lacep. 

dissntidens, Gant,, Coromandel, Penang, 
valent jni, BlJcr, 

naritns, Eicliards., Penang, Borneo, 
anargaritatus, Biipp, 
poecilonotus, Sdileg., Mozamb, 
bernieri, Kp., Madagascar, 
lagocepbalus, Bihr., Reunion, 
bispidus, Bihr., Reunion. 

Triodon bnrsarius, Eeinw., Reunion. 

Fam. Balistidji. 

Erytbrodon niger, Lacep, 

Balistes cserulescens, Rilpp, 
fe*enatus, Lacep, 
armatns, Lacep, 
aculeatus, E. 
lineatns, 8 din. 
rectang-dus, 8dm. 
stellatus, Lacep. 
vnidescens, Lacep. 
niger, Osbech. 

conspicillum, Cm., Madag. to Arcbip. 
forcipatus, Qr.y Mozambique, 
flavimarginatus, Rupp., Mozambique, 
bursa, Bonn., Mauritius, 
vetula, L., Madagascar, 

Monaeantbns isogramma, Bllm*. 
tomeatosa, jS,, Indian Ocean, Penang. 


pardalis, Rilpp. 
cirrbifer, Sieb., Japan, 
oblongus, Slab., Japan, 
geograpbicns, Peron., Straits, 
frontioinctns, GtJir. , 
penciiligerus, Peron., Straits, 
bystrix, Cm., Mauritius, 
frenatus, Pet, Mozambique. 

Aleufceres monoceros, Osbech 
nasicornis^ 8dileg. 
scriptus, Osbech. 
l^vis, Giiv., Reunion, 
cinerea, Sieb., Japan, 
nasicornis, Slab., Japan. 

Triacantbus brevirostris, Sieb.y Japan, 
anomalus, Sieb., Japan. 

VI.— Oedek. LOPHOBRAHOHIL 

Solenostoma cyanopterum, Blkr. 

Pegasus draco, L. 

Hippocampus mannulus, Gant, E. Africa, 
Pinang. 

comes, Gantor, Penang, 
bystrix, Kp. 
pnnctulatus, Kp. 
gnttulatus, Guv. 
monikei, Blkr. 
subcoronatus, Gthr. 
longirostris, Sieb., Japan, 
brevirostris, Sieb., Japan, 
gracillimus, 8ieh., Japan, 
coronatus, Sieb., Japan. 

Syngnatbus biaculeatus, Bl. 
penicillus, Cantor, Penang, 
fasciafcus, Gray. 

biaculeatus, Bloch, Straits to Archipelago. 

zanzibarensis, Qtlir. 

mossambicus, Pet 

bsematopterus, Blhr., Zanzibar, 

goudoti, Kp., Madagascar. 

laterna, Blhr., Mauritius. 

lineatus, Blhr., Mozambique. 

millepnnctatus, Kp,, Madag. 

liaspis, Kp., Madagascar, 

bracbyrbyncbus, Kp., Reun. 

pelagicus, L., Reunion. 

serratus, Sieb., Japan. 

tenuirostris, Sieb., Japan. 

VII.— Order. OHOJSTDROPTBRYGIL 

Ginglymostoma brevicaudatum, Gthr. 

concolor, Rupp,, Africa to Straits. 
Stegostoma fasciautum, M. ^ M. 

Oarcbarias acutus, Rupp-:, E, Africa to Ar- 
chipelago. 

zambezensis. Pet, Mozamb. 
japonicus, Sieb., Japan, 
melanopterus. Q. ^ G., Red Sea to Poly- 
nesia. 

sorrab, Yal..^ Madagascar. 
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Zygsena malleus, Sltcm, 
tudes, Cuv» 

blochii, Valen.^ Eengal Bay^ Arcbipelago. 

Alopias vulpes, Bonctj:)^^ Mauritius. 

Hexanclius griseus, Baf,, Reunion. 

Acantliias vulgaris, Riss. Reunion. 

Scymnus brasiliensis, Guv., Mauritius. 

Lemurgus labordii, Q. (?., Mauritius. 

Pristis antiquorum, LatJi. 

semisagittatus, Shaw., Bengal Bay, Straits, 
peroteti, C. ^ S, 

Rhinolbatus scblegelii, M. ^ S. 
loevis, Sieh., Japan, 
ligonifer, Cantor., Straits. 

Raja asterias, Rond., Mauritius, 
kenojei, Sieb., Japan. 

Urogymnus asperrimus, M. H,, Seych. 

Fam. ToRPEDiNiD-aa, 

Torpqj^o marmorata, Rudol.^ Maur. 
fuscomaculata, Fet^ 
japonica, Sieb., Japan. 


Fam. Tbigonisid.®. 

Racliinotus Africanus, Bloch., Penang, 

Trygon uarnak, Forsh, 
kublii, Sieb., Japan, 
akajei, Sieb., Japan, 
zugei, Sieb., Japan, 
pastinaca, L. 

Teeniura lymna, Forsh., E. Afi?Ica to Poly** 
nesia. 

meyeni, If. ^ H., Reunion, 

Fam. MYLIOBATIDIDiS, 

Myliobatls aquila, 0., Bum., Eeuniom 
-^tobatis narinari, 0. §" H., Reuniom 

Cepbaloptera kuHii, M. ^ H. 
japonica, Sieb., Japani 

Brs. Gunther^ s Catalogue of the Fishes in ilie 
British Museum, Cantor, Fishes of the Straits 
Settlements in Bengal, Asiatic Soc. Journ. and 
Flayfair and Br. Gunther fishes of Zmmbar^ 
Siehold Fishes of Jcvj^an. 
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I, AtiAKTirorTrnTG’TT 
II. ACAKinOFJ nRYi,It PKA^iT^^.GtlrATm. 
III. A^^^.CANTHI^ I 


THE SUB-G 


Sut:-Clap 3 I — Teleostei. 

Order I. — Acanthopterygu, 

TTam, I — Gasterosteida?, 

Qcn 11 — GasLCiostcus 

Fam. 2 — Berycidce. p, 1 65, 

Cren 1 Monoccntiis, 1 Hoplostethiis, 2 Trachicthys, 

1 Auoploga&tei, 9 Alyripiistiis, 1 lletGiojjlitUalmus, 

6 Beijx, i Poiymyxia, 26 Holocciitimn,2 iihyucliicli- 

Fah. 3. — Percidte, p, 166, 

First Group, — P eTcina. 

Qeii 3 Pci'ca^ 3 Percictliys, 2 PuralabraY, S LabyaT, 

2 Lates, 1 Cniclou, 2 Psawmopeicaj 1 Peicalabiax, 

3 Aceima, 1 Percaiina, b Luciopoi ca, 2 Pileoma, 

3 Boloosoina, 2 Aspro, 1 Ecelis, 1 Ceuti opomus, 

1 lsipho:a, IBuoplosus. 

Secoitd Group — S erraniua. 

Gea 1 Apiioii, 1 Apt^ilus, 15 Ceuhopii'sfcis, 1 Oallan- 
tluas, *13 Aiitliias, 1 Anypeiodoii, 1 Piionodes, 
IsaSemanua, 27 Plecfciopouia, 1 Tiachypoi^a 1 Poly- 
prion 1 Pogonoperca> 1 Oiammiatca, 3 Pbypticus, 

1 Aulacocephalus,! Djplopiion^ Hynodon, Geny- 
progP, 45 Mesopiicm, i Glaucosoma 

Third Group. — P entaoeratina. 

Gen. 3 Peutaceros, 1 Oieosoma 

Fourth Group. — ^P riacantliina. p, 367, 

Geti, 15 PriacaptbiTS 

Fi¥th Group — ^A pogonina. p. 168, 

Oea, 19 Ambassis, X JJlicroichthys, 58 Apogou, 

9 ApogoniclitbSj 5 (Ihilodipteius, X Scombrops, ^ Po- 
matomuBj 1 Acropoma, 

Sixth Giioup.—Grysfciua, 

Gcji. 2 Oligoma, 1 Giystes, 3 Aialpis, 1 lIm*o, 

1 Pci cilia,! Lembus, 12 Centiarclius, 8 Biyttus^ 

I Pomotis, l Anoplus, 1 Odoutonectes, ^ Dales, 

Fam. 4 — ^Apliredodendte. 

Gen 1 Apbiedodems Sayanns. 

5, — Pristipomatidj^ p, 169. 

Oen. l6TIierapon, 3 Helofces, 1 MacqTiana,34PriS- 
tipoma, 1 Conodon, I4i Hoamulon, 2 HApalogenys, 

31 Diagratmna, 1 Eyperoglypbo, 1 Lobotes, 2 Dat- 
nioides,20 Gerres, 21 Scolopsis, 6 Heterognatbodon, 

13 Dentex, 19 Synagria, 1 Pristipomoidea, 9 Penta- 
pus, 1 Cb^topterua, 2 ApbaieRS, 3 Maena, 7 Smans, 

X2 Cjesio, 4 Bryfchncbitbys, 1 Peutapilon, I Polyc 
centrns. 

Fam. 6. — MnlMsB. p 176^ 

Qm f Dpeneoides, 1 Upeixeiobfcbys> % 
g HuBoides, 19 TTpeiicus. 

Fah. 7,— Spaanda®. ^ 

First Group. — C aiitlia,rina. 

Gcu 9 CajLtiiarus, 3 Box, 1 goatbarus, 1 Oblata, 

1 CromdenB, 1 Paohymefcopon, 1 Diptoiodon, I Iro- 
feei'aca.uiilnis, 4 G;irella, 1 Doydixodou, 2 Icphrsoops, 

^-VGymnocrotapbTis. - 

Second Group —H aplodactylma,. 

Ga?.. 5 Haplodaotylua. ^ 

Third Group. — S argma. p. I7I. 

Gctv, 17.SargTiB, 1 Charax. 

Fourth Group. — ^P agrma. 

Gen-. 22 Letbiinus, 2 Spb.£fiiodoiij 12 Pagrns, 

7 Pagellua, 18 Cbrysopbrys 

Fipth Group. — P imelepterma» 

Qen ^ Pimclcpterus, J, Boiicba. 

Fatm. S.—SquamipiHiies. 

First Group —^ li^todoiiima. 

Gen 57 ah£etodoii,5 Cbelmo,4 Heniocbas 36 ^ola- 
pantbns, 1 Pomacaufcbus, 6 Scatopbagus, 4 Epbippns 
1 Drepano,! Hypsmotua. -j- „ 

Second Group.— S corpidiniv, 

Gea. 3 Scorpis, 1 Afcypua* 

Third Group, — 

Qcn Toxofces. ^ ^ i 

FaU. 9. — Oirrliitidfe. 

Gen 7 Oivrbites, 5 Cirrbiticbtbys, % 

8 Chinmewna, 14 Chilodaotylns, 1 Mendt)ao;»m, 

li Nemadaotylus, 2 LatM , ho 

Fam, 10 — Triglxdse. p. 1/2. 

Fikst Qeotjp — Heterolepidma. 

Gfe,i 8 Obirns, 2 Opbidioa, 1 Agrainmtia, 1 Zaw- 

OlCDlS 

Second Group.— S corp^nina. 

Gen 25 Sebastea, 21 Scorpo^a, , 1 

9 Ptorais. 1 Ptoroidxcbtbys, \ TojBiapaotus, 4 Gentro- 
p<S, ™ I Apistas. 1 Bnneapteiygtas. 1 

10 TeWaioge, 7 Ag^iopta, & pj'osopodasys, 3 Aplo- 
aot£ 1 TneWrara; 1 Hemttniterua. 1 Ainplu. 
pnomebthya, 2 Synauoidinm, 2 Syuancew, 2 ^loro- 
paa, 3 Mmoua. 6 Polor, 1 CboriraoaMtylua 

Third Group. — G ottim. , 

Gm 2 Poflabraa, 8 Blepaia^ 1 Naiiticbthya, 
1 Soorpsamohthys, 26 Cottua, 10 Centnaermichtliya, 
1 1 nPricloDS 2 Hcuiil-Spidotasj ^ Artodins, 

1 moBotns, 1 WycsraltiB, 29 Platycopbalus, 1 Ho- 
pliol^bys, 2, Bembras, 8 6 Leptdoferigla, 

Trigla. 


FoLJim Grulp — C atapliracti. | 

^r^ii 10 Agonus, 2 Aspulophoroides, 6 PeristCtim^, 

4 Dactylopteias, 1 Ccphcilacanchiia 

Fam. 11. — Tracliinidie. p 174, 

Fiiisr Giiour. — Uranoscopiaa. 

Olii 10 TJiauoscopii^, 1 Agnus, 3 Aiiema, 1 Catbe- 
tosstoma, 1 Lepcoseopus 

Second Guolp — T raolimina. 

Ge,i, 5 Tracliiuns, 13 Peicis, 3 Apbiitis, 8 SiUago, 

2 Klegmus, 1 lipicopus, 1 roicoplns, I Cbajiiicbch^s 

3 Boviclitliys, 1 I'licboclon 1 Honmlopomus 

Third Gkou l\ — Piugaipedma. 

Gen 3 Piuguipes, 5 Latilns 
Fourth Gro up.— P se udoebromides. 

Gen. 5 Opistbognatbus, 7 Psenclocbiomis, 3 Cich- 
lops, 1 PseudoplObiopa, D Nototlienia, 1 Kaipagiler, 

1 Jdetei*ostitbu&. 

Fah. 12. — ScxiEiiida?. 

Gen. 4 liaiinius, 2 Pogomas, 2 Micropogoa, 

15 Umbrina, 3 Eques, 3 Pachyurus, 25 Si-iajua, 

22 Cotvina, 17 Otobebag, 2 Auc^lodou, 3 Collicli- 
tbys, 1 Nebris, 3 Lonchuius 

Fah, 13. — ^Polynemidoe. p, 175. 

Gen 21 Polynemiis, J Pentanexnua, 1 Galeoides 

Fam, 14, — Spbyrienid®. 

Gen. 16 Sphyiaena. 

Fam. 15 — TricMurideG. 

Gen I Apbanopus, 1 licpidopus, 6 Tiicl^inrqs, 

I Bpinnula, 1 Diciotus, 6 Thyisites, 2Gempylua. 
Fam. 16 — Scombridee 

First Group. — S combnna. 

Gen. 12 Scomber, 1 3 ThyumiB, 5 Pelamys, 12 Auxis, 

9 Cybium, 1 Nauciatcs,! liUacatejlO Ecboneis,! Hyp- 
siptera 

Second Group. — ^ iJTomeina. 

Gen 1 Gasteroobisma, 2 Nomens, % Cubiceps, 

I Neptomemis, 1 Platystethus, 1 Ditromn 

Third Group. — C yttina. 

Gen. ^ Zeus, 2 Cytfcas, ... Oreoaoma. 

Fourth Group.— S bromateina. 

6f0Jl.. 9 Stromateua, 3 Centrolopbiis 

Fifth Group. — C oryph Genina. 

Gen, 6 OorypboBua, 4 Brama, I Taiactoa, 4 Pterac- 
lis, 3 Sohedoxxbilus, i Diana, 1 Ausoona, 1 A^encj 

1 liOmpris. 

Fam. 17.-=r-C)arangid80. 

First Group. — C arangma 
Gen. 1 Traclmrua, \ Caiangiobtbys, 70 Oaranx, 

2 ArgyreiosaSyl IMieropteryx, 12 SeiiQla,3,SQa^cBa, 

1 Seriobchtbys, 6 Isaucleriis, 1 Porthmeus, 9 Cbori- 
nemus^ Licbia 1 Temnodon, 9 Tiacbynotiis, 1 Pam- 
mclas, 1 ParopsiB, 3 Psefctus, 7 Platax, 2 Zanclns, 

5 Paenes, 1 Capros, 1 Antigouia, 17 Bquula, 3 Oazza, 

^ Lactarius. 

Second Grou?. — K urtinaj. 

Gen 6 Pempbens, 1 Kurtna 

Fam. 18, — XiphiidcD, 

1 ^ipbias, G HistiojiboiuB. 

Fam. 19. — GoTotiidse p. 177. 

First Group — Gobima. 

Gen 1*>2 Gobins, 2 Enctenogobius, 2 Latniupula*?! 
10 ApocxTl^tes, 1 Evorthodus, G Gobiosouia, 7 Gobio 
don 2 Tnaiiopboricbtbys, 1 Tiidentiger, 1, Bentbo- 
■nbilns 13 Sxcydmm, 1 lieutipes, 3 Pexlopbtbal^^ns, 
5 Bpl^pbtbaliuus, 42Eleoti;s, 1 Asteiroptoiys. 

Second Geou?.— A uiblyopm^, 

Gen 8 Amblyopus 

Third Group — ^Tryp^ucliemDa. 

Gen 2 TrypRUebe^, 1 Trypaiiclieiiiobtbys. 

Fourth- Group. — C allioRyniinR 
Gen 1 Platypteva, 23 OalbouyniuSy 1 Yulias, 
X liTXOiogobnis, 1 Oxyraetopon. 

Fam. 20. — ^Discoboli 
First Group. — G ycloptepina, 

Gen 3 Cycloptox’ua. 

Second G^lOUP. — ^Lipandina. 

Gen SBipAws. 

Fam 21. — OxudeToid^e. p. 179. 

Gen 1 Oxudeiccs* 

Fam. 22. — Batrsicliidgp. 

Gen OBatraebus, It Tbalassopbryne, 2 Pancbtliys. 

Fam 23, — Pediculati. 

Gen. 3 Lopbius, 2 Bracbionicliibys, 1 Saccams, 
29 Antennarius, b Cbaunax, 2 Maltbe, 1, Ealientjsa, 
1 Ceratias 


toil 


Fam. 24* — Blenmidse 

Gcii 2 Anaribicba*! 1 Ananlucbtliys, 3S Blen- 
r.nis. 3 Cliasmodcs, 2G Ponosciites, .lO SalaiiaSj 
I Bleniiopliis, 2 Neoclinus 1 Cebubcbtliys, 2 Myxo- 
dc^, I Horeiosticlm? 22 Clmus, 5 Ciisticcps, 2 Au 
chonopccriis, 8 Tnpteiygiiiin, 2 Dactyloscopu^, 

I :Mvxoclainin3, 1 Dictyosoma, 1 Giiuellichthys. 
y Scicbmus' 1 Blemiiops, 8 Cciinonotus, 1 Anopl-ii 
cliiis, 1 Apodiclithx g, 1 Xipliidion, 1 Ci vptacantho 
de^. iPatcCcus, 1 Pliolidi Jithys 1 Audanna, 1 Qenyp. 
tciTJS, 2 Zoarccs., 1 Nemopbis, 1 Paeudoblennms. 

I Fam 25 — ^canfcbpclinidm, 

Gcii 1 Acanthochnus 

Fam 20 — Comeplioridre p ISO, 

Gen Donieiiboi iia 

Faai. 27 — Tracliypierida?. 

Gen. 9 Tiacliypterus, I gtylopborus, G Regalecus. 

Fam. 28 — Lopliotidos. 

Gen 1 Lopbotug 

Fam 29. — Teut^ididse. 

0en. 29 Tentlns. 

Fam go. — A croniiridfe. 

Gen 4^1 Acantbuius, 4 Acronmns, 3Piiom?rus, 

II Naseus, 2 Kens. 

Faiu, 31 — Hoplognabliidfe p. 3 81. 

Qon 3 Hoplognathus 

Fam. 32 — jMalacantliidie. 

Gen 5 Malacantlius 

Fam 33 — ^WandidiB 

First Group — P lesiopma. 

Gen 5 Plesiops, 1 Tiaclunops 

Second Group — XandmR. 

GrC7i 2 I^adis, 3 Kaudus, 3 OatQin a 

Third Group. — A cbarningi.. 

Gen 1 Acliarncs. 

Fam 34. — Poly centridao. 

Gen. 2 Polycenlxns, 1 MonociiTbps 

Fam 35- — Labyriuthici. 

Gen 1 Spii obranclins, 2 Cfconopoma, 4 Anabas, 

1 Helopfconia, 7 Polyacanthus, 1 Macropus, 5 Os- 
pbx’omcims, 2 Tncbogastei*, 2 Betta 

Fam 36. — Liicioceplialidse. p. 182. 

Gen b Lucxocepbalas. 

Fam. 37 — Atlierinidep 

First Group. — A thenmna, 

Gen 23 Atborma, 15 Atbenniebtbys 

Second Group — Tetragoiinriiia, 

Gen, 1 Teti'agopums, 

Fam. 38 — ^Mugilidie. 

Gen. 66 Alugil, 9 Agonostoma, 4 Myxus, 

Fam. 39. — Opbiocepbalidce. 

Gen. 2o QpbiQcephalus, 1 Cbanua 

FaM 40. — Triobonohdse. 

Gen. 1 Txxpbonotus, 1 Hemcrocoptes. 

Fam. 41 . — Oepolidee. 

Gen. 7 Oopola. 

Fam 42. — Gobiesocidse. 

Getx. 1 OliQvisacbxsmus, 3 Sioyascg, 1 Cotyhs, 

; GobiesoXji Diploci’epis,2 Crepidogastpi,! Trap]^lo- 
pbignmsj 4 Bepadogaster, 1 Deptopfcerygia^, 

Fam. 43. — Psychrolutids^* 

Gen X Psycbrolixtes 

Fam. 44 — OentriscidjB. p, 183. 

Gen. A Oei|triscps, 3 A^pbisile 

Fam. 45.-~FistTLlaTido0, 

Gen. sEistulana, 2 Aulastoma 

Fam. 46. — ^]\Iastacembelid^. 

Gen. 1 Bbynobob della, 8 AJastacembelug. 

Fam 47. — FTotacanfclii 
Gen. 6 NotacantUns. 

Order, II. — Acantbapterygii Pbaryiigo- 
gnatbi. p. 183. 

Fam 1. — Pomaoentrids© 

Ge 7 t 17 Amphipi’ion, J Prepanas, 8 Dascyllus, 
4 Lepidozrgiis, 4*^ PomaccixtxTxs, 62 Glypbxdojdo^x, 
\ P£^xma, 16 Heliastes. 

Fam 2. — Labndo^i. p, 184, 

First Group. — L abnua 

Gen 9 Labrns, 13 Oiemlabrua, 1 Lacbnolaimas, 
iTautoga, 1 Malacopterua, 4 Ctenolabrus, S Ac&u-« 
tbolabrua, 3 Centrolabnis. 

Second Group, — C boeropiDae^ 

Gen ^8 Cbcerops, 

2 
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Third G-rohp.— J ulidma, 

G£/^, 2 Xipliochilas, 2 SemieogE.yplin'g, 3 Troclioco- 
IS, 1 Decodon, 2 Pteiagogus, 18 Cossjplms, 1 Clop. 
:a3j 14 Labiiclitlijs, 4 Labjuides, 7 DiijniEeiia, 
Cnilnlabius, I Doi'atoiiotus,2l Cbeibnus,! Pseudo- 
leilmus, I EpibnlUb, 10 Anainpses, 4 Hemigjmnus, 
Scethojalis, 58 Plafcyglossus, 2 Leptojulis, 2 Pseu- 
25 Navacula, 27 dulis, 6 Gomphosus, 1 C'liei- 
3, 2d Cons, 2 Cjmolutes. 

Fourth Gteoup — Pseudodaciua. p. 18C, 

Gea iPseudodas. 

PiFiH G-eoup.— S carina. 

Gen. 11 Scainis, 2 Scaiiclithys, 9 CalljoiloD, 
illyodouticlitlijs, $1- Pseudoscaius 

Sixth Group — Odacma. 

Gc'i 6 Odax, I Condodax, 1 Olistbeiops, 1 Siplio- 


Fam, 3 — Eml)iotocid£ 0 . 

Gen. l6 Ditienia, J Hysteiocaipas 

Fam, 4.— GeiTiclte, 

Gen 28 Genes 

Fam 5.— Cliromidep. p. 187, 

Qca 2 Etioplus, 15 Chromis, t SaiotLcrodon, 
HemicIiroTms,l7 Acara,l Theiaps, 26 Heios, 1 Me- 
mauta, 1 Pefcema, 2Uaiu, 1 Kygiogonus, 4 Uichla, 
Ciemcicbla, 3 CIiBetobianclms, 2 Mesops, 7 Sata- 
Dperca, 1 Gcopbagus, 1 Symphjbodon, 1 J^teropbyl- 

lU. 

Order JIL— Anacantliiai, 

A. Auacaiatlimi Gadoidei. 

Fam. 1,— Gadopsidffi, 

Gen. 1 Gadopsis 

Fam. 2 — Lycodidaa. 

Gen 9 I^ycodes, 4 Gymnehs, 1 Uroiiectcg, 

Fam 3 --Gadid®. 

Gen. ISGadns, 2 GadiculuB, I Moia, 1 EaJfli'g^rcpSj 
Strmsia, 3Merluccius, 4 Lotella, 1 Piijsiculu&, 
IJraleptuSjl Psoudopbycis, 6 PhyciR, 2 LEcmonema, 
Halapoipliyiua, I Dota, 3 Molva, i Hypsiptera, 
Concilia, 5 Motella, I Rauiceps, 1 Biegmaceioa, 
Brosmms 

Fam. 4.— OpMdiidce. 
yiRST Group — Brotulina. 

Gen. 4 Brotula, 2 Lucifiiga, 2 Sirembo, J Xipbo- 
idns, 2 Dinematiclitliys, 1 ByLbifces, 1 Ptendwna, 
Brotulopbis 

Second Group, —O pTiidima, ‘ 

Gen 6 Opinebum, 3 Genyptoi’ua, 

Third Group — Fierasfema, 

Gm 9 Fieiasfer, J Enobolioplus. 

Fourth Group.— A rnmodytina, 

Gen 6 Ammodytes, 1 Bleekeria, 

Fifth Group — Oongrogadina, 

Gflii 2 CongrogadRa, 1 Haliophis. 

Fam 6,— Macvxiridie. 

Gctt S Macrurug, 3 Corypbienoidegr-i— Malaooce-' 
lalns 

Fam. G — Ateloopodidiu, 

Gen. 1 Atcleopiis, 1 Scuooeplialus 

B. Anacantbiiii Plenroneotoiclei. 

Fam 7 — PleucoiiectidjB. 

Gfl?? 1 PtJettodes, 2 Hippoglossus, 2 Hippoglqg^Qi. 
is, 1 Tepluitis, 7 Ehonibus, 1 Plnynorliombizs, 
A.inoglossuB, 1 Cibliams, 1 Bracbyplenra,! Sapiaua, 
Psettichtbys, 2 Citlmnchtliys, 6 Hemiihon-^bus, 

. PsondoiiiombUB, 1 Parahcbtliys, 13 Rliomboidicli- 
ys, 22 Pleui ouectes, 5 Pai’ophiys, 1 Psammodis- 
is, 1 AinmotictiSjS Eboiubosolea, 1 Peltorhamphns, 
li Solea, 2 Paulacbinis, 1 Liachirus, 9 Synap^um, 
JSsopia, 2 Gymnaeliirtis, J Soleotalpa, ... Apiomeli- 
,iis, 1 Aramopleuiops, 1 Apbonstia, 3P4gi|sia, 

1 OynogloBBus 

Order IY.— phj^sostomi. p. 183. 

Fam. I — Siluridie. 

First Sub-family. 

SiluridiB Homaloptorffi, 

1ST Group — G larmia. 

0en.l9 Olanag, G Ideterobrancbus 

2hd Group— P lotosina 
en 3 Plotoaus, 3 CopidoglauiSj 3 Cnido^ 

8rd GROup.-^-Oliaciua. ^ 

3 Chaqa, 

Second Sdu-pamilt, 

Silai’idsa Heteropte]’^, 

4tr Group — Sduvina. 

Gen 4 G 3 SihincHlliyg, 

Wallago, j a 5' n . . -.1 ButiopitcbtliTs, 

iCryptoi '1 Jw(< ^ ; SScblbo, 6 Euiro. 
us, 2 Plomisilurus, 1 Siiliuanodon, 2 Ailia,l Selnl- 
clithys, \ Lais, 6 Paeudei^tropius, 7 ^ 
Relicophagus, % Sdoadia, 

Third Sob-paihly.. 

Sdmndie Ariomaloptersej 
5 th Group— H ypopbblialrtuQa^ 

Gm 1 Helogenes, 4 Hypopliijb{U]n,na. 


Fourth Sub-family. 

Silundie Proteropteras. 

Sixth Group.— B agima p. 189, 

Gen 2 Bagnis, 6 Obiysiobtliys, 1 Clai otes, 19 Ma. 
crones, 4 Pscudobagras, 5 Liocassis 3 Bagroides, 

1 Baguebthys, 5 ^ita, 6 Acrocboidonichtliys, 
3 Akysis, 1 Olyra, 1 BraucbiosfceuB jS Ammrus, 
Ilopladelus, 4 Notuiiis 

Seventh Group.— P imelodina. 

Gen, 1 Soiubim, ji Platystonia, 1 Eeimso rnb^. 
; Plabystomaticbbhys, 1 Phractocepbalus, 2 Pnamu- 
taua, I Piafcyneniatiebtliys, 3 Piratinga, 2 Sciades, 43 
Piraelotlus, 1 Piiinampus, 1 Conorhynebus, 1 Noto- 
glanis, 3 Callophysus, 1 Aucbeuaspis 

Eighth Group— iiniia, 

Gen 68 Alius, i Galeiclithys, I Genideus, 3 B©* 
nppiraelodiis, 1 Ketcngiis, 4 y^luncbfchvs, } Paradi 
ploniy&tax, 1 Diplomy&tax, 3 Obteogemosus, 1 Ba- 
tiacbocephalus 

Ninth Group,— B aganna 
Ge»i 1 Bagaiiijg, 1 Fvaglyptostoinura, 8 Glyptos- 
iernum 3 Haia, 8 Anjblycops 
Fifiii Sub-family — Siluyidsa Stenobrancliiffi. 
Tenth Group —D oradma, p, 190 
Gen 4 Agemosus, 1 Totrai^Bmaticbthys, 1 Euane- 
Tuus, 9Auchenipteius, 2 Genbrpmocblus, 2 Traobo^ 
lyopfcerns, 3 Cofcopsis, 1 Asterophysus, J3 Doras, 
7 Ovydoras, 3 Ijihinodoras, 12 Synodontis 

Fleventh Group.— B liinoglamiia, 

Gen \ Elimoglanis, J Moeboeus, J CallomystaXf | 
Twelfth Group —M alapterarina. 

Gen 3 Malaptoiipus 

Sixth Sub-family — Siluridoe Proteropodes, 
Thirteenth Group.— Hjpostomatina, 

Ge?i. 2 Arges, 2 Stygogenos, \ Biontes, 1 Astro» 
blepiis, 1 1 Callicbthys, JS Plocostomus, 3 Liposamis, 
?5 Cliaebostomus, 4 Pbciygoplichtliya, 1 Rliiuelcpis, 

2 Acantliicus, 17 Loncaiia, 4 Accsbia, 1 Sisoi’,1 Bic- 
bhistes, 1 Pseudeebenojs, 2 Exostorna 

Fourteenth Group — Asprodinma. 

Gen. 3 Biiuocephalus, 1 BunooepbRlicbtliya, 
GAspredo, 

Seventh S ub-family. — Sikridse Opisihopterae 
Fifteenth Group -Nematogenyiria. 

Gcji 2 IJepbapterus, 1 Nematogenys- 
Sixteenth Group — Trichomycteinna 
Gen 7 Tn’chomyoteips,! Eiemopbilns, I Panodon, | 

Eighth SuD-rAMiLY.— Siliirid® Branebioote. | 
Seventeenth Group— S tegopbiJjDa. 

Gen. I Stegopbilus, 2 Yandellia 

Fam. 2.— Oharackid©, 

First Group — ^Erytbrinina, 

Gen. 4 ]ltaoiodon,5 BrytbnnuB, 1 Lebiasina,! Pyrr* 
bulma, 4 Coryuopoma 

Second Group -^Curiinatina. 

Gen 15 Ounmatus, 12 Procbilodus, 2 Caonotpopusj 
8 Denuodus, 1 Saccodon, 1 Parodon 

Third Group.— ^O idianidnar"” — 

Gen Giibaniius 

Fourh Group— A nostoiuatina, 

Gen 8 Aiiostomus, 2 Uhytiodiis, 14, Lopoiinua 
Fifth Group.— T ebragonopterma. 

Gon, 2 Piabuoina, iAlestos, 5 Biaobyalostes, 

33 Tebiagonopterus, 1 Scissor, 1 PBeudocbalcous,, 
2Cbirodon, 1 CbalceiiB, 10 Brycon, 4 Clmlcinopsis 
Biyconops,! Creagrntiis, 4 Chalcmus, 3 Gasbropele- 
bus, 2 Piabuoa,! Agoniates, 

Sixth Group — Hydroeyonma 
Gen 7 Anacyrfcus, i 'Hystncoclon, 3 Salminug, 

3 Hydrooyoii, 1 Saicodaees,! Ohgosarcus, 7 Siphor- 
bamplins, 5 Xipbostoina, 3 Oyuodon 

Seventh Group, — Distiobodontma, 

Qen. 7 pistiobodus 

Eighth Group. — I cbibyborina, 

Gm 2 lohfchyborus. 

FTinth Group.— O rentiobmai 

Gen 1 Cmiuohus 

Tenth Group —S errasalmomna 

Gen 1 Mylesinus, \Z Serrasabno, 18 Myletes, 

1 Catoprion. 

Fam 3 — Haplocbifconid©# 

Gen 2 Haplocbiton, 1 Prototrooies 

Fam. 4,— Sfcernoptjcbid©, 

First Group Sternoptyobiua* 

Gen. 4 Argyi’opdecua, 1 Sternoptyx. 

Second Group — Oocciina, 

Gen 1 Oocqia, 4 Maurolicus, 

Third Group — ObauliodoiitiHa, 

Gm* 1 Gonostoma, 1 (Jhauliodits 

Fam 6 — Soopelid©* 

First Group.— S bunna, 

Gen 9 Saurus, 6 Saurida, 1 Harpodon, 2 Autopws 
ICbloiopbfcbalmus, 22 Scopelus, I Scopelosaiwua^ 


1 Odontostomus 


Second Group,— P aralepidina,. 

Gsfk 3 Pgralepis, I 8udia 


Third Group.— A lepidosaurina 
Gen. 3 Alepidosaurua. 

Fam. 6.— Stomiatid© 

First Group.— A sfcronestbimi, 

Gen, 3 Asbronesblies 

Second Group — Sfcomiafciaa 
Gen. 3 Stonnas, 1 Eobiostoma, 1 Malacostcus 

Fam 7.— SaliHonid© p. 190, 

First Group — Salmonina, 

First Sub-genekic Group.— S almones. 
Gen. 52Sa]mo 

Second Sub-generic Group.— S alvelini, 
Gen, 31 Salmo, 8 Oucorbynclms, 1 Biacbyniysfcax, 
2 Luciobfutba, 1 Plecoglobsus, 3 Osmeuis, 1 Tluleicb- 
tliys, 1 Hypomesua, 1 Mallotus, 1 Rcbroinnna, 
41 Coregonus, 3 Tbymallus, 4 Aigeubma, 2 Micros- 
toma. 

Second Group.— S alaDgiiia, 

Gen, 3 Salanx. 

Fam, 8.— Percopsidffl. 

Gen J Pereopsis. 

Fam. 9.— Gajaxid©. 

Gen, 12 Galaxias. 

Fam. 10 — Mormyrid©. p. 190. 

Gen. 19 Mormynia, 2 Hyperopisus, 4 Mermyrops. 

Fam. 11.— Gymnarcbid©, 

Gen 1 Gymnarclms 

Fam, 12.-Esocid©, 

Gen 7 E'sos, 

Fam. 13.— XlmbTid©. 

Gen 3 Umbra 

Fam, 14— Scombresocid© p, 191. 

Gen 46 Belone, 6 Scorabresox, 40 Hcmu'bampbus, 
I Arrbampbus, 44 Exocesbus, 

Fam, 15.— Cyprmodontid©. p. 191, 

First Group.— G. Oarnivor©, 

Gen Jl Cypnnocloii, 1 Fitzioyia, 1 Cliai’acodou 
1 Tellia, 1 Limwgus. 1 Lucama, 18 Haplocbilus, 
17 raudulus,3 B-itu1u 8,6 Orostias, I Jeiiyiisia,2 Psou, 
doxipbopborus, 1 BdonesoX) 8 Gambusia, 3 Auableps- 

Second Group —0. Limnopbag©, 

Gen 16 F©oiba; 3 Mollieacsia, 1 Platypffioilus 
10 Gametas. 

Fam, 10,— Heteropygii, 

Gen 1 Amblyopsis, 1 Cbologastei. 

Fam, 17 — Gyprinid©, p. 191, ____ 
Group’.— C atostomina. ^ 

Ge/i 1 G Catostomus, 3Mosostoma, 5 Solcrogua- 
thus, 1 Carpiodes 

Second Group.— C ypnnina, p. 191. 

Gen. 3 Cypnaus, 2 Carassius, 1 Catla, 5 Cirrhna, 

6 Dangila, 14 Osteocbilus, 27 Labco, 2 Baiyiiotus, 
10 Tylognatbus, 2 Abrostomus, 4 Disoogiiabbus, 
&Crossochjliig, 7 Gyranostom"': ’ . 

13 Capoeta, 163 Barbas, 2 ^ , i 's - 

biclibhys 1 Amblyrhynobicbbbys, I Albubchtbys, 

3 Oreinus, 13 Scluzofcborax, 1 Pfcycbobarbus, 1 Gym- 
nocypiiB, 1 feobizopygopsis, I Diptyobus, 1 AuIo» 
pyge, 2 Gobio, 4 Ps^udogobio, 9 CeraiiclitbyB, 

1 Bungia, 2 Pimapbales, 1 Hyborbyuebus, 2 Cam- 
postoma, 3 Hyboguatbug, 1 Bricymba, 1 Pseiidoias-* 
boio, 1 Cooblognatbus, 2 Exogksaam, 6 libnicU- 
tbys 

Third Group. 


-Bboieiobtbyina. p. 194. 

Gen 1 Rhoteiebtbys, 

Fourth Group,— L eptobaubina. 

Gen I Leptobarbus 

Fifth Group.— IJ asborina. 

Gen 12 Raabora, 3 Luciosaraa, % Kuria, I Aphyo* 
cypiiB, 3 Amblypbaryngodon. 

SiKTH Group.— 'S emiplotina. 

3 Cyprmiou, 1 Semiplotus, 

Seventh GROUP.'-Xenocypri6'ua. 

Gen. 1 Xenocypris, 1 Parachanbbobrama,. 

1 Mystaooleacus, 

Eighth Group.— lioiicisciiia, 

Gen, 84 Lsuciscue, 1 Ctenopbaryiigodon, 1 My- 
lopbarodon, 2 Parapbaxiims, 1 Msda, 1 Groodus, 
1 Tinea, 8 Leucosomua, 7 Cboudrostoma, 1 Oitbo- 
don, 1 Acrochilus. 

I^INTH Group.— B bodeina, 

Ge?? 6 Acbilognatbng, 3 Hhodous, I Pseudoperi- 


I Tenth Group.— D aDionina, 

Gen 8 Damo, 2 Pteropsaiion, 3 Aepidiopana, 

15 Banliii'?, 1 Bola, 1 Schacra, 5 Opsanicbthys, 
1 Sqnabobaibus, J Ocbebobuis. 

Eleventh Group —HjpopbthalinicbtbyiDa. 
Gen 2 Hypoptbalmicbbliys. 

Twelfth Group — Abi-aniidma. 

Gen 16 Abiamis, 3 Aspiiis, 15 Alburnus, 1 Leu. 
caspiua, 1 Basbonebtbys, 1 Ebpicbtbys, 2 Pelotro- 
pirns, 3 Acauthobrama, 5 Osteobi,ama, 6 Cbanodicb- 
tbys, I Smiliogasler, 2 Culter, 1 Peleous, 1 Eiistiia, 

16 Cbela, 1 Psoudolaubiiai, 1 C'acbiuq 

Thirteenth Group. -Homaloptevina. p. 195. 
Gen 8 Homaloptera, 2 Psiloibynobua 

Fourteenth Group — Cobitidba 

Gen 5 Misgiirntis, 37 Nomacblug, 3 Cobifcis, 

3 Lepidocepba/ichtbys, 2 Acanthopsis, 7 Botin, 
lOieonecfccs,! Lcpidooepbalus,2 Acaiitboplifcbalmug, 

1 Apua, 1 Aptenoptus, 

Fam, Kneriid©, 

Gen. 2 Kueria 

Fam 18.— Gonorbyncliid©. p. 19G 
Gen, I Gouoi’byncbus. 

Fam. 19.— Hyodontid©. 

Gen, l Hyodon 

Fam. 20.— Osteoglo.ssid©. 

Gen 8 Ostooglossum, 1 Aiapamia, 1 Hotei’ohg, 

Fam 21,— Cliipcid© 

Fip^t Group.— E iigi'aulina. 

Gen. 2 Ceteagiauhs, 37 Eagiauiia, lOCoilia, 

Second Group,— C lisbtoes&iiia. 

Gen, 12 Cbatocssma. 

Third Group.— C lupemn.. 

Gen Cl Clupea, 3 Cliipeoides, 1 Pellonula, 1 Chi- 
peichtbja, 14 Polloaa, 7 Pnstigastor, 1 Ciuiooeu- 
trodoii 

Fourth Group.— P ussnmieriina, p, 197. 

Gen 3 Spiatolloidos, 2 Du,ssuiineiia, 2 Etinimeus, 

Firm Group.— A lbulma p. 197. 

Gen. 1 Albula 

Sixth Group.— E lopina. 

Gen 2 Eloi)s, 2 Megalops. 

Seventh GROUP.—tCbanma. p, 197, 

Gen. 2 Cbauos. 

Fam. 22.— Obirocentrid©. p 197,1 
‘ Gen 1 Cbu'oceutrua, 

Fam. 2S<— Alepocephab'd©, 

Gen, 1 Alepocepbalug, 

^ 'Fam. 24-^Notiopfcend©. p. 197. 

Gen 5Notopfceras 

"^AM. 25.— Halosaurid©, 

Gen, 1 IMosaurus. 

Fam. Anguillid©. p, 197. 

7 Anguilla, Asiatic Seas, 

Fam. OongrkI©, p. 197. 

4 Oongc?; Asiatic Seas. 

Fam. Miir©tiid©. p 197. 

23 Muiwna, Asiatic Boas 

Fam Opbmrid©. p. 197. 

7 Opbmius , 1 Spliagofencbds, Asiatic jSoas. 

Fam. Leptocepbalid©. p. 

3 Leptocepbalus^ Asiatic Seas. 

Y. — Order, 


197. 


mi 


Pleciognafcbi. p. 

Faji. Osfcraaiomcl©', 

12 Ostraeion 5 Asiatic Soai^. 

Fam. Gymnodontid©. 

GDiodon , 23 Tetrodon, 1 Tnodonof AsiatiffSeas. 

Fam. Balistid©. p. 198, 
lErytbrodon ; 15 Babetes j 8 Monocantbug? 
4 Aleuteres 

YI. — Order, Lopbobra]itrbii,p, J98, 

1 Solenostoraa j 1 Pegasus, 7 Hippocampus s 
HSyngnathus 

YII. — Order, Cbondropterygii, p, 1 98. 

% Ginglymostoma, 1 Sbegostomoy 4 Carobarias, 
3Z^yg©naj 1 Alopiasj 1 Hexonchus, 1 Aoaatbias, 
\ Seymnus, 1 Lemurgue. 

Fam. Sqiiatinorajoid©, 

aPnstiB, 2Rbenobatis, 1 Haja, 1 Urogymmia, 

Fam, ToTpidmid©. p, 199. 

2 Toipedo 

Fam. TiTgODisid©. 

1 Rachinottts, 2 Trygon, 2 T©uiara. 

Fam, Myliobatid©. 

Myliobatis, 1 Sfciobatis, 1 Cephaloptara, 
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FISHMAWS. 


FISH OILS. 


FISH HOOKS. 

Hamecous, Fe Kail, kai, panelling, Halay 

Fiscliangeln, Ger, Galaimi, Tel. 

Gal, Hixd. 

Fish-Tnoolvs are nsed in ail conafries bnt 
in the S. and E. of Asia^nefcs, traps, and stakes 
are the generally adopted modes for catcliing 
iisK. 

FISHIKG-KET FLOATS. Several light 
porous woods, such as Gyrocarpns Jacqnmi, i 
Salmalia Malaharica; and the fruit of 
the Baobab are used as floats for fishing 
nets. 

FISH-IHSECTS. Species of Lepisma, 
found in books, pretty little silvery creatures 
L niveo-fasciata, Templeton, and L. niger I 
Temp, occur in Ceylon. The genus was 
called ‘‘Lepisma’’ by Fabricus, from its, 
fsh-like scales. It has six legs, filiform 
antenuES, and the abdomen terminated by 
three elongated set^n, two of which are 
placed nearly at right angles to the cen- 
tral one. Linnseus states that the European 
species, was brought in sugar-ships from 
America, The Chclirer found in Ceylon, 
has been brought thither from Europe — 
Tenoi. Sl\ Nat. Hist of Oeijt p. 470. 

FISHMAWS, 

Fidli Sounds, Eng. Poota (large), 

Ah' bladder, „ Sozili (small), Grz Hixn. 

Swims, „ Lupalupa, Malay. 

A term applied in oriental commerce to 
the air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain 
large fishes, found in the Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal, the seas of the Archipelago, 
and the great estuaries. It is an article of 
luxury with the Chinese; and forms an 
important article of export from all the 
coasts. Small quantities of the superior 
kind are occasionally sent to England, from 
which it is supposed isinglass is made. There 
are two kinds of iisbmaws, distinguished 
in Bombay by the terms Poota and Sozee- 
lee, the difference consisting merely in the 
size — the latter being about one- fourth the 
size of the former. They are used as an 
article of luxury among the Chinese, when 
properly dried they are fit for the maidcet ; 
they are of yellowish tinge and are cured 
by stretching them in the sun. If they 
become damp, they soon decay and are then 
worthless. They are chiefly brought to China 
in junks from the Indian Islands, At Singa- 
pore and in China the price is from 8 35 to 
70 per pecul. This article, together with 
hirds’-nests, hiche-de-mar, and shark’s fins 
are all consumed by the Chinese, for their 
supposed strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. In the four years 1857-58 to 1850-61 


their export from British India Tvas as per 
statement, 



value. 

year. cwt. tons. 

£. 

] 857-58 8,952 } 448 

9, 0213 

1858-59 1,872 92 

8,468 

1859-60 

7,447 

1860-61 1 1 

6,401 


See Air-bladder : Isinglass. 

FISH OILS. The manufacture of Fisli 
Oil is practised all along the western coast. 
The extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, 
and other vegetable oils, interferes with 
the productiveness of animal oils. The 
great source of supply is the shark and the 
skate : the livers of these are cut out, and 
thrown into a vat or old canoe, or other 
receptacle, and trodden on with the feet till 
the oil is expressed. It is then drawui off, 
and stowed away : boiling' does not seem to 
be resorted to, as there is little or no muscu- 
lar fibre, such as that of the blubber, to be 
got rid of, or aqueous particles to be dispell- 
ed. The amount of oil manufactured at each 
fishing- village will in all likelihood he found 
very nearly proportioned to the value of the 
: trade in sharks’ fins. The oil from the va- 
I riety of skate called “ Wagii” by the natives 
of the Bombay coast, seems to have a 
strong resemblance to the cod liver oil 
now so much in demand for medicinal 
uses. On the Malabar Coast, especially 
off Yingorla, the seas literally swarm 
with a variety of the sardine : a coarse 
ill-smelling kind of oil, which sells 
for from six to twelve annas a maund, is 
manufactured from these — the natives em- 
ploy it for smearing their boats. At present 
it is prepared chiefly on the Western Coast 
of India, although some is now made at 
Madras. The liver of the white shark is that 
generally used. The mode of preparing the 
best cod liver oil, is thus described as it is 
equally applicable to “Fish liver.” The 
proper season for preparing cod liver oil 
is early in January when the livers are 
plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil — ■ 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and 
such as are specifically lighter than water, 
should be rejected. Good livers should 
! cut smooth, and not tear, when cut 
none of the suhstauce should flow out in a 
half liquid state. The quantity of oil pro- 
duced by livers depends much upon the time 
of the year. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers w^ere found by experiment to 
yield 87 Imperial gallons, and at the end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 
gallons of oil. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers of average size weighed 900 lbs, 
whilst in the last day of March the sam© 
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FIUMARA. 


FLACOURTIA i\IO^"TAXA. 


number weiglied only 575 lbs. The oil at 1 
tliGse clifPerent seasons was equally pale, and | 
the livers equally white, althoagli much 
smiiller and more dabby in the latter season. 
To prepare the oil — Wash the livers very 
ciirefallj', first removing the gall bladders 
which adhere to them, and infuse them in 1 
rain or other water free from salt. Place i 
them over the fire and never allow the heat ( 
to exceed 1 iJO or 130^ . On this head espc- : 
cial care must be tahoii, a higher degree of l 
heat although yielding a larger product, 
communicates a raidc, fishy taste and smell j 
and heightens the color of the oil, thereby j 
rtmdermg it disgusbiug to the patient. — 
M. JjJ. J. R. a/ 1856. 

FISH ROS, 

Mil toll i ke untie, Duk. I Chapa janua, Tel. | 

Mill Clieuiiey, j | 

Pish roe is sold in every bazaar of the South ! 
and East of Asia, and the Fisli roe of Siam 
is a great article of trade. See Fisheries, p. 
130 : Pish p. 1G2. 

PISH SALTED 

Khari mnfcchi, Dux (Bit) 'Karoivadn also 
Kliara Macbi, Hixu. upumin kaiulaui, T.vm. 
Budu, M.VL.S.Y. ( „ ) XTpii karri- vadu 

or gcuduchipa, Tel 

Salt fish is obtained in every bnznar of 
India, and is used as a condiment with the 
vegetable diet. 

PISH SOUNDS. See Isinglass. Fish 
hlaws. Air bladder. 

PISH SKINS are used occasionally in 
India for covering KC?ibbards. The Goldi, on 
taking a lai'go fish, roiiiove the skin and beat ! 
it with a mallet to remove the scales, and 
until the thick, oil}^ ctnaura become supple. 
In a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist- 
and rain. Lathcciti’s NationciUtles of JEuropc, 
Vol I., p.27i. 

PISH TRAPS. In the Archipelago, 
fish traps are made of basket-work, which 
are baited with small fry, and afterwards 
sunk by means of stones, their position being 
indicated by long bamboo fishiiig-huoys. 
These traps are left in the sea all night, and 
are raised in the morning for the purpose of 
taking out the fish , — Earl p. 37. 
FISTULANA. See TiibicolidiB, 

FITAN, HlntL, a pelican. 

FITCH, or VETCH. See Tare. 

FITCH. An Englishman who, with his 
companions, travelled all over ITindostan. 
They went in 1683, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
on a commercial mission, with introductory 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar. See Leedes- 
EXTRAS ALYUN.Hi^^d. Prangos pabnlaria. 
FIXJMARA, It. In Italy, ahiil watercourse, 
which roils a torrent after rain, and is either 


partially or wdiolly dry during the drought 
season. Ir. corresponds to the Indian 
“Nullab.” BurtoEs Ileccali. 

FIVE. Pa^'Cii, Hixd. Panj, Pers, is a 
nuniher of frequent occurrence amongst 
hindiis. Pancli-salar, or kansnli, the five 
artizans ; Pancha-janya and Pancha kshiti 
in the Veda, five families according^ to 
Lassen. Panchayat, a jury of five. The 
Punch liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy 
are 'said to be from Panch, five. 

FIVE ISLANDS, also called Babuyan, 
a circular chain of islands fronting tbe 
coast of Cagayan. Sec Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR'. E.\a. Carbonic Acid. 

FLACOURTIACB.^E, a natural order of 
plants of wdiich the genera Fiacourtia and 
Piioberos, containiug eighteen species, occur 
ill the South and E. of Ahia. The berries of P. 
cataphraeia of the N. E. of India are edible. 
F. rainontchi a tree of Madagascar has been 
introduced into India. F obcovclata is a shrub 
of Chittagong. F. covdata of Silhet, F. ro- 
tuudifoli«a of the Peninsula and F. Gampbei- 
liaiia of Sumatra. VolrjL 
FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA, Ro,ch, 

Parayalo, Bexg j Paniala ; Pauijala, 

Talia’putri, „ Taliskpufcri, Maleil- 

Panccyala, ,, Talisha, S\xs* 

Pannyiila ; Panijala, Driv. Taliskapatri, Tam* 

Talisputri, Hind. Talisapatri, TeLj 

A tree of Assam, Monghyr and Nepal, 
grown as a fruit tree in gardens at Kolah 
and atfords a popular medicine in 
Debar. The small leaves and shoots resem- 
ble rhubarb in fiavoLir, and are used as a 
gentle astringent in the dose of half a drachm 
in powder. An infusion of the bark iu cold 
water is also employed as a remedy in hoarse- 
ness. The young shoots and leaves 
are considered astringent and sbomacliio. — 
O'Shaughncssif, p. 207, Eu<j, Qijo. Tolgi. Ocn. 
Mecl. Top, 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS, Roxl, 

Lovi Lovi, Sjxgii 

I This tree grows in Ceylonj in Silhet, 
iu both the peninsulas of India and in tbe 
Moluccas. It has minute greenish fio Wei's. 
Ill the Moluccas, it is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its fruit which makes 
excellent tarts, though too sour to be 
eaten raw. Roxb. iii, 833, Voigt 84. 

FLACOURTIA MONTANA, Gralam, 

Ham tambut, Mahii. 1 Dttuek, 

A tx'ee common in forests above and be- 
low the Bombay gbats, but does not, in as 
far as Dr. Gibson bad seen, extend inland. 
1 The wood is rather strong and ciose-graiu- 
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FLAMINGO. 

eJ. but the gii’tb is ncTor such as to render i 
it sruilcieiib for general purposes of carpen- : 
try or buihiing. — Dr, Gluf^on, ; 

FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Roxl^, T7^*A., j 


W. le. 

Boolndi, 

Beng. 

j Ons'ooras?a, 

Singh. 


of l>f>3mAY 

j Swjicloo knrnuka. 

Sins. 

Eincha, 

Di:k. 

1 Petkla kiiiiai’Ggii, 

Tll. 

Kuko, 

Hind. 

{ i^otlda caiiroWj 

„ 

Kan^ii, 

of R vvi. 

! Xal’.ica ncredu, 

jj 


A small sized tree or large shrub, grow- 
ing to an elevation of i.ooo to ‘d.UOO feet in 
the central province of Ccvlon, grows also, 
ill Peninsular India^ on the Godavery, in 
Ganjani aiid Gitmsur, extreme height io 
foe:, eireuniicrence 1 foot, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first 
brai.cb, 5 feor, also in Bengal and norrh- 
wra-ds to Debra Dhoon. It yields a very 
]*ard close-grained ivood which does not 
ivarp, and is ivorthy of attention. This 
wood is burnt when libations are odbred for 
a person who has died on an inanspicions 
day. It is found as a large shrub along the 
lower liills of the N. W. Himalaya, some- 
times to d,d00 feet, ill the Salt Range, and 
on the skirts of the Suliman Rang-e, &c 
The timber is there occasionally enipWed for 
ploughs, Imt is too small for most purposes. 
It is straignt and close-grained, and is used 
for combs and in turning. The fruit is 
efiron — iii,, S‘So, Ih/yo 63, Dr. J, L. 
Sfciivrf, TJitir, 17. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIAPJA, Rarh., TF. 
&A. Rh 


Lino It. Sp* 

Linum Lat, 

Atisli; Tisi ; Alisi; P-vyj, 
Kiitan, Pers. 

Len Pol.. Russ. 

Linho Port. 

Lena also Lon Res. 
Atasi S.iys. 

Lint Scotch. 


Jurlic Karande, 
IvhiitLu, Lajkar, 


Duk. 
Hind. 
ofTjt 1. 
Sherawaul, Yari^al, It. 
Kiiru iloelli, Malcal. 


Dnjkar also jidkar of 

Ravi, Sitlej. i 

Caiirow, Ta5I. 1 

, Sottakla, 

I Ssuiibla, Sans. 

1 Ktiiiarogu, Konvu, Tul. 

This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over 
India, up to the Salt Range and Siilimau 
Range. It has strong spines preventing 
cattle browziiig the leaves. Its fruit is 
small, hard and insipid. — Dr. L, Stcwicrt, 
FLAGELLARIA INDICA. 

Myonk Kyeing, Bumr. 

Often seen in Tenasseriin, is easily recog- 
nized by the tendril it puts forth at the end | 
of its leaves. — 

FLALUS — ? Diaiitlins atropliylliis. 
FLAME OF THE FOREST, Eng. Ixora 
cocciiiea — Llhil 

FLAJJ^IIISTGO, the Phcenicopterus rcseus 
of Pallas, a lai‘ge and splendid bird found in 
most parts of Inditi-, belonging to the sub- 
family Phceaicoprerinaj. The Singhalese 
Lave been led from iheir colour and their 
military order, to dcsigiiato them tho “ Eng*- 


FLAX. 

lisb soldier birds.” — Wallace, TenneaVs 
Sketches of the Natural Hlstorij of Oeylou, p. 
201. See Birds. 

FLANNEL, Eng. 

Flannelle, Fr. i Looi. Hind. 

Piannel, Ger, j 

This woollen article is wholly imported 
into India, there is no similar woollen stuff 
manufactured in S. & E. of Asia. It is 
not much used byAsiatics. 

FLASSU, Hjnd., Popiilus ciliata. 

FLAX, Eng. 

;Mashina, Bfng. 

Lliii, Ci3iiJic 

Vlascb, Dir. 

Lin, Anglo-Saxon, Fr. | 
ilaclis, Ger. 

Lein, Goth. 

Linou G R. 

Alsi, Hind. 

At is, 5, 

The flax plant, Linum usitatissimum, is 
scarcely at all grown in the peninsula of 
India and not at all in Bnrmah, and, except 
for the seed and for a Httle fibre, and in a few 
localities, may be said to be not raised in 
any part of India for external commerce. 
This seems a change from the former state 
of agTicuUurG for flax is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the staples of the N. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Riga 
seeds, which had been imported experi- 
mentally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst tho peasants, with instructions as 
to the mode of cultivation; an agent of 
great practical experience was deputed to 
examine and report upon the quahfications 
of different districts for the growth of flax, 
and a stall' of natives were trained by him to 
act as scutchers. In 1856, two tons of flax 
produced under his superintendence in the 
district of Goojranwalla, were sent to Eng- 
land, and were sold for £92. 2s, 2d, realis- 
ing a net profit of 47 per cent. In 1 857, eight 
cwt. of flax, grown at Jeddnra, a bract of 
country in the Kangra district, bordering 
on the River Beas, were sent to Britain, 
and were valued at from £55 to £60 a ton. 
In consequence of the success of these 
experiments, an Association, called the 
‘ Indian Flax Company’, was established in 
Belfast, and an agent was sent out to buy up 
flax produce. In 1863 he made the district of 
Sealkote his head quarters, but owing to 
various cirenms lances, their operations were 
brought to a close. Up to this, fiax had 
alwayvS been sown in the Punjab as a 
field crop, but raised only for its oil seed, 
and as the plants are only IS to 24 inches 
high, they are useless for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by steeping the plant, 
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FIUMAl^A. FLACOURTIA MOOTANA. 


tinmliei' '\veigliod only 575 lbs. The oil at 
iliifiTciit seasons was equally pale, and 
tlio hvevs equally wliito, aliliougii much 
sniiillor niitl niovo 11a, bby in tlio latter season. 
To [UTpiivo die oil — Wasli the livers very 
euro fill l.y, iirst voiiioviiig' tbo gall bltiddcrs 
'vvliiob ailliero io them, a-nd infasc ibcni in 
ra,lfi ur oiliei' water Tree Jroni salt. I'lace 
tlieni over l-lio live and never allow tbo beat 
to oxeeed 1 tiO or 13()'^ . On (diis head espo* 
rial ciLfo must bo taken, a higlicr dogi'co oC 
luuit alilioiig'li yielding a larg'oi‘ product, 
ooinnunii(‘n.tos a rank, lishy t.asto niid smell 
niul height, OMH the color ot tbo oik thereby I 
rt‘iul(‘ring it disguslitig to the patient. — 
/]/, li o/la55. 

ITSil HOik 

Muidil ko mule, TIuk. I Chapa janna, Tel. 
lUin (llKMiuoy, TaiV. I 

bisli roe is sold in every ba/anr of the Sonlh 
joul Ik'.sL oFA.sia, and 1hc bTsh roe of Siam 
is n< great artie.lo ot irfulc. Sec Fisheries) p. 
iP)(): Fisb [>. l(3:.k 

FlS![ S.Vl/rhll). 

Khni’i iniii.elii, DiiU (Diy) Kannvadn also 
Kliiira Muchi, Hind. upiunhi kaiulnm, T\v, 
iUitlu, Malu, ( „ ) Upu kam-vsulu 

or f‘*('tulue-lnpa, Tel 

Salt ftsb is obiniiied in every bazaar of 
India, aiul is nsocl us a coudimeiit with the 
vegeiiiiblu diet. 

FISH soimns. Seo isinglass. Fisli 
j\Inws. Air bladiler 

tTSIi SICIJMS a,ve nsod ocu'asionally in 
riulia for (ioverlug sea,l)bards. d’he (Joldi, on 
til, king a large Ush, lUMiiovc) tiie skina.ii(l beat 
it with a mallet to riunovo the scades, and 
iiid.il Uni thick, oily eovinin iHutonm supple, 
til a dre.-is of this kind they defy snow, mist. 
:uid vain. TittUnviiCi^ I^uiloiialliias of /'Jevopr, 
Yol.r.) i).271. 

FISH TllAPS. In the Arobipelago, 
fed I traps are made of liasket-work, which 
ave ha.ited with snifill fry, and afterwards 
sunk by means of stones, their position being 
iudioalcd by long bamboo iishing-biioys. 
Those traps ore left in the sea all night, and 
are raised in tlu^ morning for the purpose ol 
taking out the fish . — JfJarl p. 37. 
iTSTULANA. See Tnbicolidm, 

TITAN, Hind,, a pelican. 

TITOH, or VETOIL Seo Tare. 

TITGH. An KnglisliTnan who, with his 
companions, travelled all over Hiudostan, 
They went in 1583, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
on a commercial mission, with inlrodiictory 
letter's from Elizabeth to Akbar. Sec Loodes. 

. extras ALYUN.HiKD.PrangOB pabulariu. 
EIUMAEA. It. ‘In Italy, ah ill wat or course, 
’Winch rolls a torrent after raiii^ and is either 


partially or wholly dry during the drought 
season. It coi'responds to the Iuclio,n 
“ Nnllah.” JBiirion's Meccali. 

FIVE. PA^cn, Hind. Panj, Peus, is a 
number of frequent occurrence amongst 
hindns. Pauch-salar, or kansn.li, tlio live 
artizans ; Paucha-jauya and Paneha kslnti 
in the Veila, five families aceordliig to 
Lassen. Panchayat, a jury of live. The 
Punch luiuor and Punch of Punch and Judy 
are said to bo from Paucli, five. 

FIVi'l ISLANDS, also called Babuyan, 
a circular chain of islands fronting the 
I coast of Cagayan. Sec Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR. Emg. Carbonic Acid. 

FLkCOURTlACEiE, a natural order of 
plants of wliioh the genera Flacourtia. and 
Plioheros, containing eigliLeon spiocios, occur 
in the South and E. of Asia. The berries of F. 
catapliraclii of the N. E. of Lidia are edible. 
F. ramontchi a tree of Madagascar has been 
introduced into India. F obc.ovdata is a shrub 
of Oliittagong. F. cordata of Silbet, F. re- 
iundilblia uf the Peninsula and F. Oauipbel- 
Uana of Sumatra. Vohji, 

FLACOURTIA CATAPIIRACTA, EoA 

Pjinayaln, Be no. jPaniida; Panijala, ilivi). 


TaUspuivi, „ TallKlipatri, MvLK.a- 

Piuiooyalu., TaliKha, Savs* 

Pann,> ala ; Pan ij ala, I) i ’ K . Ta1 i sliapair j, Taai- 

Talisputri, Hixn. Talisnpatri, Thl> 


A tree of Assam, .hlonghyr and NepM, 
grown as a fruit tree in gardens at Koiiih 
and affords a populur medicine iu 
Boliar. The small leaves and sliools resem- 
ble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as a 
gentle lusi-ringeul in l.hedoseof Indfa. tlraclim 
ill powdiM*. An iul'iision of the l)ark iu cold 
' Avalcr Lsa.lso omployctl as a remedy in hoarse- 
ness. The young shouLs and loaves 
aro cousidered aistringciit and stomnehio.— 
0'Sli(in(ffi'nc^>^}jy p. 207, Einj. Gffc, Voiiji. Giiu, 
Mod. Toik 

FLACOURTIA INERhTTR, Eoxl 

]i()vi buvi, SlALir. 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Silhet, 
in both the ponhiSuhiR of India and in the 
'Molucras. It lias mi auto greeuisb flowers. 
Ill the Moluccas, it is extensively culfcivuled 
for tbo sake of its fruit which makes 
c.xcclIont tarts, though too soiu' to be 
eaten raw, Ruxb, ili, 833, Vuifjl ST. 

FLACOURTIA I^IONTANA, GmlLcm. 

Ham tainhufc, Maihl 1 UUuck, AIviiti. 

A tree common in forests above and bo* 
low the Bombay ghats, but doc.s not, in as 
far as Dr. Gibson liad seen, extend inland 
The wood is rathei' strung and close-graia- 
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FLAMINGO. 


FLAX. 


eil, but tbe girtb is nevev such as to render 
it snffieiotiii for general purposes of carpen- 
try or building. — Br. Gibson. 


FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Boxl-, W.§-A., 
W. Ic. 


Booinch, 

Bowchec, 

Bmcha, 

Kuke, 

Kaugii, 


Bbxg. 
of BOilBAY 
Duk. 
Hind. 
of ll.UT. 


Oogoorassa, Singh, 

Swadoo kuntiika, SaNs. 
Poclda kanaregu, Tel. 
Pedda canrcw, „ 

Nakka neredu, „ 


A small sized ti*ee or la.rge slirub, grow- 
ing to an elevation of 1,500 to 3,000 feet iu 
tlie central province of Ceylon, grows also, 
in Peninsular India, on tlie Godavery, in 
Ganjam and Gumsnr, extreme heiglit 15 
foec, circuniference 1 foot, and lieiglit from 
ground to tlie intersection of the first 
branch, 5 feet, also in Bengal and north- 
wards to Debra Dboon. It yields a very 
hard close-gpained wood which does not 
>varp, and is worthy of attention. This 
wood is burnt when libations are offered for 
a person who has died on an inanspicions 
day. It is found as a large shrub along the 
lower liills of the N. W Himalaya, some- 
times to 3,500 feetj in the Salt Range, and 
on the skirts of the Suliman Range, &c 
The timber is there occasionally employed for 
ploughs, but is too small for most purposes. 
It is straiglifc and close-grained, and is used 
for combs and in turning. The fruit is 
eaten. — Raxh. iih, 835, Voujli 83, Dr. /. L, 
StcLuart, Thw, 17. 


PLACOUBTIA SEPIAEIA, Roxb., W. 
& A. Rh. 


Juthc Karando, Due. 

Ivliutai, Bajkav, Hind. 

of Tji. I. 

Shorawaui, Yargal, It. 
Kiu’U Hoelli, Maleal. 


,D«njkar also jiclkar of 

11 ATI, Sutler. 
Canrow, Tah. 

Sottakla, „ 

Saiiibla, Sans. 

Kanaregu, Konru, Tel. 


This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over 
India, up to the Salt Eaiige and Suliman 
Kaiigo. It has strong spines preventing 
cattle browzing the leaves. Its fruit is 
small, hard and insipid. — Dr. L. Stewart. 
FLAGELLARIA INDICA. 

Myoak Kycing, Burnt. 

Often seen in Tenassoriin, is easily recog- 
nized by the tendril it puts forth at the end 
of its leaves — Maiioti. 

PLALUS — ? Diantlins atrophyllns. 
FLAME OF THE FOEEST, Eng, Isoiva 
coccinea, — Linn. 

FLAj^IIjSTGO, the Phoonicoptei’iis roseus 
of Pallas, a large and splendid bird found in 
most parts of Tndim belonging to tho sub- 
family Pliccoicopterince. The Singhalese 
have been led from iheir colour and their 
military order, to doBiguate them the Eng- 


lish soldier birds.” — Wallace^ Tennent^s 
Sketches of the Natural History of Geijlon^ p. 
261. See Birds. 

FLAENEL, Eng. 

Flannelle, Fe. I Looi, Hind. 

Flannel, Gee. 1 

This woollen article is wholly imported 
into India, there is no similar woollen stuff 
manufactured in S. & E. of Asia. It is 
not much used hyAsiatics* 

FLASSU, Hind., Populus ciliata. 

FLAX, Eng- 


Muskiria, 

Beng. 

I Lino 

It. Sp. 

Lliu, 

Cymric, i 

1 Linum 

Lat. 

VJascli, 

But. 

' Atisk ; Tisi ; 

Alisi ; Panj, 

Lin, Anglo-Saxon, Fe. 

Kntan, 

Pers. 

Flacks, 

Ger. 

1 Len 

Pol,. Russ. 

Leini 

Goth. 

Linho 

Port. 

Linou 

Gr. 

Lenu also Lon Rus. 

Alsi, 

Hind. 

' Atasx 

Sans. 

Atis, 

3i 

Lint 

Scotch. 


Tbe flax plant, Linum usitatissimum, is 
scarcely at all grown in the peninsula of 
India and not at all in Burmali, and, except 
for the seed and for a little fibre, and in a few 
localities, may be said to be not I’aised in 
any part of India for external commerce. 
This seems a change from the foi'mer state 
of agriculture for flax is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the staples of the H. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Eiga 
seeds, which had been imported experi- 
mentally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst the peasants, with instructions as 
to the mode of cultivation; an agent of 
great practical experience was deputed to 
examine and report upon the qualifications 
of different districts for the growth of flax, 
and a staff of natives were trained by him to 
act as scutchers. In 1856, two tons of flax 
produced under his superintendence in the 
district of Goojranwalla, were sent to Eng- 
land, and were sold for £92. 2d, realis- 

ing a net profit of 47 per cent. In 1 857, eight 
cwt. of flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of 
country iu the ICangra district, bordering 
on the Eiver Beas, were sent to Britain, 
and were valued at from £55 to £60 a ton. 
In consequence of the success of these 
experiments, an Association, called the 
‘ Indian Flax Company’, was established in 
Belfast, and an agent was sent out to buy up 
flax produce. In 1863 he made the district of 
Soalkofce his head quarters, but owing to 
various circumvS lances, their operations were 
hrouglit to a close. Up to this, flax had 
always boon sown in the Punjab as a 
field crop, but raised only for its oil seed, 
and as the plants are only 18 to 24 inches 
high, they arc useless for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by steeping the pUntj 
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FLEA-BANE. FLITTERGOLD. 


BtrippiMg off ilie bark, and tlien boating so 
as to separate the fibres from which linen 
and cambric arc prepared, — cambric differing 
from linen in fineness and in being made 
from the fibre of plants which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good condtic- 
tor of heat and is cool, but is chilly when 
the body is exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen 
from their books in which it is frequently 
mentioned. The lake or tank near king 
Wathandria’s hermitage, is described as being 
covered with water lilies, that appear like 
garments made of thread of fiax bark ; and 
linen garments are mentioned among those 
which pi’icsts arc permitted to wear. — Hr. /. 
Ij. Sioivarty Mr. Powell, MoQuUoch. p. 581. 
Proc. Madr. Govt. 2Qtli Fehmarij l862,Royle, 


Mat. Med. 283. 

FLAX SEED, Exg. Linseed. 

Xiynssaad, But. SicTno, Poi.. 

Lin, Fii. Tniano, „ 

Grame do Lin, ,, Linhaca, ^ Port 

Loinsaat. Ger. Somjalenja, Rus. 

Linsome, It. Linaza, Sr. 

This seed is, in India, produced for its oil. 

FLEA, Eno. 

Paros, Her. | Bo. Tam. 

Pisn, Hind. \ Eegahi, Tel 


This insect, which was one of the plagues 
that fell on Egypt, is very common in all the 
S. E. of Asia, and at certain seasons in some 
parts of the peninsula they occui* in great 
numbers ; the natives say they breed in ihe 
rocky ground. At Ahmednugger, Nassik, 
Secunderabad and Bangalore in some years 
they are innumerable, but they are LUle 
troublesome, their bite is insignillcanb. 

FLEA-BANE, ASH COLORED, Eng. 
Vezmonia cinerea, Less. 

FLEA-BANE, PURPLE, 

Kali'Zlri, Buk. Guz. Caattu siragam, Tam. 
Bnckchi, Hind. Adivi jilakara, Tel. 

Kana-iraka, Sans. 

A small dark-coloured, and extremely 
bitter seed, procurable in all Indian bazaars, 
considered powerfully anthelmintic, and also 
used as an ingredient of a compound powder 
prescribed in snake bites by native practi- 
tioners. An infusion of seed is also given 
for coughs, and against fiatulency. The 
Innla Pulicaria, or Fleabane^ a common 
road side plant in Britain, strewed or burned 
in any place, destroys gnats and fieas ; and 
the same properties are attributed to the 
common Ox-eye daisy of Biitain. Flies 
fieas and musquitoes, avoid rooms in which 
branches of pennyroyal have been suspended, 
^AmsUe, See Bane ; Fly. 


FLEDERMAUSER. Ger. abut, one of 
the Cheiroptera. 

EVjEECE op hair. See Jat, Prmiab 
FLESH COLOURED TREFOIL. 
folium incarnatum. 

FLEUR DE FARINE, Fr. Flour. 

FLEUR DE MUSCADE. Fr. Mace. 

FLY. lu the Flebrcw ScriptLircs, are 
several Flobrew words which, in the English 
version, have been translated fly, viz., Oreb, 
Zebub, Deburrah, Tsira, Sarabim, Bak, 
Cinnim. The Orov or Orob, Hebrew, a swarm 
or assemblage is tniuslated in Psalms cv, 
31 , swarm of fiies^but in Exodus viii, v. 2 1 also 
Psalms Ixxviii, v, 45, is supposed to all ado to 
the mosquito. 

The Hebrew Zenou of Ecc. x. v^ 1, and 
Isaiah vii, v. 10 is not identified. Flics are un- 
doubtedly very troublesome in tropical Asia, 
at some seasons, but an infusion of quassia 
sweetened with sugar placed on a plate, 
destroys them. Tlie eye- fly, a minute insect 
which comes at seasons inside houses, and 
clusters in myriads on any hanging thread, 
can be destroyed instantaneously in masses, 
by forming a cone of paper like a grocery 
packet and, setting fire to its edges, bring- 
ing it under' the thread where they cluster; 
their wings are singed as they try to escape 
out of the burning circle. In Italy large 
bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigeron 
viscosum Lin.) dipped in milk hung up iu 
all the rooms, altract all the fiics. G-lossina 
morsilans, the Tsclso fly of Africa, whose 
bile is fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow, 
is vsupposed to be the same as the Tsalt saJya 
or Ziinb, of Abyssinia, mentioned by Bruce. 
See Bane. Floabano ; Zimb. 

^ FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. Tliis tree 
is a native of Australia, and its wood is said 
to be not infcrioi' to malioga,ny. See Cedar, 
FLINDERSIA^ AMBOINENSIS. This 
is a native of tho islands of Hitu and Ceram. 
The spiny part of tlm fruit is formod into 
rasps. It was on tliis account called by 
Rumphius, Arbor radulifera. 

FLINT, ExNG. 

Pierre a fusil, Pr Chakmak, . Hind. 

Peuersteiu, Gmc. Latu-api, Maday. 

Chakmak, Guz. Chaldmuki kalln, Tam. 

Hala-ruish, Lee. „ rai, Tel. 

This mineral is composed almost entirely 
of silica. It is almost all imported from Bii- 
tain, being exceedingly rare in India. It is 
used, when cnlcinod and ground, in pottery ; 
also for gun-fiints, for which purpose the yel- 
lowish-gray flints are preferred. In India 
the calcedonic quartzes are used instead of 
flint. — Waterston, quoted by Faulkner, 

FLIOR, Rus. Crape. 

FLITTERGOLD, Ger. Orsidue. 
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FLOODS. 

FLITTEE-MIOE, Eats. See Cbeiropfcera. 

FLOATHTG ISLANDS, occur in tbe 
lake of Oashmir. One occurs in lake Der- 
wentwater in England. 

FLOATS are much used for rafting tim- 
ber and they are formed of many vegetable 
substances. The saccharum sara reeds are 
much employed, also the bamboo, and the 
fruit of the baobab. 

FLOHR, GrER. Crape. 

FLOODS, of these, tradition mentions se- 
veral. The Hellenic tradition is known as 
the flood of Deucalion son of Prometheus 
who built the Ark which rested on Parnas- 
sus, in Thessaly. A similar legend of Asia 
minor was connected with the deluge of 
Iconium and was localised at Olympus the 
highest peak of Western Asia. Both these are 
doubtless connected with the flood of Noah, 
related by Moses, no account of which is 
known to the Egyptians nor to the Chinese, 
who had gone westwards and eastwards prior 
to its occurrence. Missionaries in China, 
however, have attributed the inundations 
alluded to as stopped in the reign of Yu, the 
founder of the firs b Chinese dynasty, B. C. 
2207 to the flood of Noah. The flood of 
Noah, is supposed to have occurred in the 
year of the world 1G56, that is about B. C. 
2328 or B. C. 2344. The Aryan hindu tra- 
dition of the great flood is distinct, but is 
involved in their mythical religion. Their 
Matsya or Fish Avatar, is the history of that 
event disguised in oriental fiction. River and 
Sea Floods are of very frequent occurrence 
in India and China. Dr. Buist gave an account 
of that of 1849 in Edin Phil. JL 1851 : Bl. As. 
Trans. 1851. The Ganges once rose 45 feet 
above the usual level ; swept away Burree 
Bund, and laid a town four feet under water, 
and an account of it appeared in the Agra 
Ukhbar, August 30, 1839 ; As. JL 1839, and a 
description of that at Agra in the As, Jl. 
1838. Inundations at Hussingabad were 
mentioned in As. JL April 1839. In 1841 
the Indus seemed to have been for some time 
ponded hack, when a terrific flood swept 
over Attock, and all the country around. 
Dr. Falconer gave an account of it in BL As, 
Trans. 1843, vol. x., and Dr. Jameson, Ibid. 
voL sii. A hill was supposed to have been 
tumbled into the river by an earthquake so 
high up as never to have been heard of 5 but, 
it was subseqixently known to have occurred 
from the giving way of a glacier : the body 
of a woman dressed in sheep- skins was 
thrown ashore at Attock, and supposed to 
be a Thibetan : 10,000 lives were said to 
have been lost. — As. JL 1841, vol. xxxv. 
196, 264 Captain Abbott gave an account 
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of it from lips of natives in the BL As. 
Trans., 1 841, vol. x p. 230. From hundreds 
of villages and towns including Kliyrabad 
and Attock, thousands of human beings and 
cattle were swept away. In the Hazara coun- 
try, artillery guns with many hundreds of 
infantry and cavalry were lost, a whole 
camp, with troops and followers were car- 
ried down the river. A flood occurred in the 
delta of the Ganges in October 8, 1831 when 
50,000 lives were lost : near Balasore 17,474 
people drowned ; in 1832, 2,000 in the same 
neighbourhood. — As. JL 1833, vol xiii. A 
flood occurred at Coringa, December 1839. 
A hurricane sea- wave or wave caused by an 
earthquake rose 8 feet above the level of 
Coringa village ; the inundation covered 30 
miles of country and above 7,000 people were 
drowned ; £100,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed on shore ; at sea 70 vessels were lost, 
with about 700 lives. In 1867 a great sea 
wave in a cyclone broke along the coast at 
Masulipatam and caused enormous loss of 
life and property. In China, near Can- 
ton, 18,000 were drowned in November 1 833. 
— Ibid, 1834, vol xiv. 259. On the Taptee, 
at Surat, in August 6, 1837 ; 500 houses 
were said to have been destroyed, the loss es- 
timated at betwixt thirty and forty lakhs of 
Rupees (£300,000 to £400,000) ; and a lakh 
and a half (£15,000) was subscribed at 
Bombay to supply the sufierers with grain. 
Floods occurred on the coast of Canara, and 
Malabar, in August 1818. 

Even the ordinary rain floods are emi- 
nenily disastrous. A correspondent of the 
Englishman returning on one occasion from 
Kishnghur found the whole country under 
water. After travelling three miles of the 
way on an elephant he found it impossible 
to proceed, the road, being quite under water, 
and not a vestige of it to be seen. He got into 
a fishing dinghy and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to be seen out of 
water, but the villages which looked like 
islands in a sea, the very parapets of the 
bridges in the road under water, and but for 
the trees at the roadside, nothing could indi- 
cate that such a thing was there. All the 
crops gone. After the flood which occurred 
in 1856, the planters lent a great deal of 
money to the ryots without interest, to enable 
them to buy cattle. Udy& inLond. As. Trans. 
1835, 'UoZ. ii. 342. — Dr, 'Ernst's Catalogue, See 
Glaciers. 

FLOR, Sp. Flour. 

FLORA the South and East of Asia flora 
has been largelydescribed by some of the most 
eminent of the botanists of the world, whose 
names will be seen under the article iDotany. 
But the most complete general view given 
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of tlie plants of this South Eastern region, 
is by Drs. J. D. Hooker and T, Thomson in 
theirFlora Indica^ the long cessation of which 
is, for these countries, a public calamity. 
India contains representatives of every na- 
tural family on the globe, a very few small 
American, Australian, and S. African orders 
being the chief exceptions. In India, the 
number of peculiar families largely repre- 
sented in it is very limited, the Anrantiaceae, 
DipteraceiB,Ealsamineo3, Ebenacees, Jasmineae 
and Cyrtandrace 80 are the only orders which 
are largely developed in India, and sparingly 
elsewhere, and of these few contain one 
hundred Indian species. The total number of 
Indian species are estimated at 12 to 15,000. 

The species are much scattered. It is 
believed that nowhere in India could more 
than 2,000 flowering plants be found in a 
radius of ten miles, and there is in India an 
almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants : the plains of India are everywhere 
poor in species and such as abound in indivi- 
duals are usuallyof a weedy character, indeed 
there are few other countries in which the 
vegetation of the more accessible parts pre- 
sents so little beauty or such short seasons 
of bloom. The great nnmher of 222 British 
plants extend into India, Many North Af- 
rican and Arabian forms occur. Several 
Australian species are found in the Malayan 
peninsula. Many of the Himalaya,Nilgherries, 
Khasya and Ceylon species are found in the 
Malay peninsula and in Java. Graultheria 
nummularia extends from the N. W. Hima- 
laya to the Java mountains, and common 
to India and Java, are Sedgwickia cerasi- 
folia, Griff. Marlea, Cardiopteris lohata, 
several oaks and chesnuts, Antidesmeas, a 
willow, and Myrica. The Chinese type is 
abundant in the temperate region of the 
Himalaya and plants of N. America, west of 
the rocky mountains also occur. 

The perennially humid forests are every- 
where characterized by the prevalence of 
ferns and at elevations below 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, by the immense number of epiphytal 
Orchidaceaa, Orontiaceaa and Scitaminese, and 
in smaller numbers, Zingiberacese, Xyridem, 
palms, Pandanese, Urticacese, Araliaoese, 
Apocynese, shrubby Eubiaceae, Aurantaceae, 
Garcinaceas, Anonaoese, nutmegs and Dip- 
terocarpess. An immense proportion of 
annual plants which vegetate on the last 
rainy seasons in the plains and ascend the 
lofty mountains are uniformly distributed 
throughout India. Of these the most con- 
spicuous ai-e Graminese, Cyperacess, a vast 
nnmher of small Leguminosse, and Scrophu- 
la^se, Oompositae, some Labiates, Amaran- 
tnaeeas, Oonvolvulaceae and Acanthacese. 


FLOEA. 

The winter months of the colder north- 
ern countries have a corresponding cold 
season in India, during which ex-tropical 
cereals, wheat, barley and more rarely oats 
with various kinds of pulse are cultivated, 
and many wild plants appear, very many 
cyperacess, grasses, and such aquatics as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton, Yallisneria, 
Zannichellia, Lemna and others. The 
mountainous regions of Afghanistan are rich 
in Himalayan forms and contain an immense 
number of European and Persian plants 
which find their eastern limits within the 
British Himalaya, and many plants are found 
in those mountainous regions common to 
Europe and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhotan, 
East Tibet and the Khassia mountains pre- 
sent a flora which has much in common, and 
in a geographico-botanical point of view, is 
one of the most important regions in India,, 
if not in all Asia. In the Himalaya, the 
genera Ehododendron, Monotropa, Pedicu- 
laris, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spireea, 
Primula, Cerasns, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve- 
lopment. 

On the Himalaya and on the isolated 
mountain ranges of the Peninsula of 
India, on the heights of Ceylon, and on 
the volcanic cones of Java, many plants 
occur, either identically the same or repre- 
senting each other, and at the same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in 
the intervening hot lowlands. A list of the 
genera collected on the loftier peaks of Java, 
raises a picture of a collection made on a hill 
in Europe. Still more striking is the fact 
that Southern Australian forms, are clearly 
represented by plants growing on the sum- 
mits of the mountains of Borneo, Some of 
these Australian forms, extend along the 
heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Along 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former 
low descent ; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw 
maize growing in gigantic ancient morasses, 
Plants on the Himalaya, and Neilgherries, 
Ceylon and the Khassya mountains, and in 
the Malay peninsula, and the moister and 
more equal parts of India, are identical with 
those of J ava. The genus Calamus, Orchids, 
Aracese, Zingiberaceaa and Ferns are especi- 
ally abundant, the genus Grammatophyllum, 
the wonderful Nepenthacese, or pitcher plants, 
of which solitary species occur in Madagas- 
car, Ceylon, the Seychelles, Celebes and the 
Moluccas . — Darwin on the Origin of Species^ 
3d. Ed. pp. 403. 405. Wallace^ i, p. 138, 
Soolcer and Thomson Flora Indioa* 
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FLORIKIK 

FLOEA COOHm-CHIKEESIS, a bota- 
nical work by Fra Loareiro, a priest of Borne. 

FLOE DB FAEINB, Pobt. Floiir. 

FLOEBS, called also Sadie or Mangerye, 
an extensive Island, of the Archipelago, 
201 miles long from E. to W. and from 42 
to 45 miles broad. It is so named from the 
Portugese word ‘ flor,’ a flower but is called 
Ende and Mangerye, from its chief south and 
west ports. Its chief trade at Ende is witL 
Sumba or Sandalwood Island ; the Mangerai 
port trades with the Bugi and Malay. The 
coast is occupied by the Malay or brown 
race, but in the interior is a people with friz- 
zled hair, and a similar frizzled hair people 
live in the mountainous parts of Solor, Pintar, 
Lombata and Ombay. On the south coast 
of Fioris is a tribe called Rakka who are 
reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. 

Captain Keppel says that the natives cap- 
toed from the island used to he much es- 
teemed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and 
he gives the following translation from a 
Dutch journal ; — On the island of Flores, 
there lives a race called, on the south coast, 
Eakka, who not only devour their enemies, 
hut with whom custom requires that the son 
shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at 
the high price of its weight in gold. This 
flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of 
great size, the son considers himself particu- 
larly fortunate. The population of Endore 
on the same island is also very greedy of 
hnman flesh. But these cannibals confine 
themselves to the heart, which, with incre- 
dible dexterity, they extract from the body, 
by giving a blow under the left shoulder- 
blade, It is then cut into very small pieces, 
eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the same race.’’ Captain 
Keppel adds I am not able to corroborate 
this . — Horsburgh Bihnore iii. Kef'peVs Ind, 
Arch. Vol. ii., p. 149. See India, p. 352. 

FLORES DE CASSIA, Pobt. Cassia 
buds. 

FLORES STRAIT, is hounded on its 
west side by the eastern part of the island 
of Flores, and on the east side of the island 
of Salor and Adenara or Sabraon.— Hor^- 
lurgh. 

FLOEIKIK. Birds of the bustard tribe, 
species of which occur in many parts of India, 
and to the K, W. towards Afghanistan, They 
are, like the bustard, speckled, greyisli 
coloured birds ; the males have plumes and 
they change their plumage in the breeding 
season. They have been noticed at some 
length under the word bustard. The origin 


FLOUR. 

of the word Florikin is obscure. It is some- 
times written Florican, also Floreycan, but 
the little bustard of Europe is said once to 
have been called the Flanderkin, which may 
be the source of the name. The species of 
Florikin are now arranged by ornithologists 
under the genus Sypheotides. 

Sypheotides tengalensis, Gmel. The Ben- 
gal Florikin. 

Otis deliciosa, Gbay. | 0. Himalayana, Yio. 
Charras, or Charaj I Dabar of Nepal, 

orCharas, Hind. | Bengal Florikin. Eng, 

In the breeding season, the whole head, 
which, is very fully crested, the neck, breast 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of 
deep glassy black, the plumes of the breast 
elongated, forming a full breast tuft and the 
feathers of the neck in front also lengthened, 
back a rich olive huff, with zigzag markings, 
and a black dash in the centre of each 
feather. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is 
found throughout lower Bengal, Korth of 
the Ganges, North easterly to the foot of 
the Himalaya, into Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, 
Sylhet, Assam, North westerly into the 
valley of the Jnmna, Rajputanah, the Cis- 
Sutlej states, and parts of the Punjab. It 
frequents large tracts of moderately high 
grass. The sexes live apart hut near each 
other. 

Sypheotides auritus. Latham. The Lesser 


Floriidn, Otis fulva, Sikes. 

Kliar-tilar of Bheels, Ohnlla Charz, Hind. 

nearMhow, Likh, of Hindustan „ 

Kan-noul, Can. Tan Mohr, Mah, 

Charaz,alsoCbaras, Hind Warrogoo Koli, Tam. 

of S. India. Niala nemiki, Tel. 


The Bheel name means “ grass partridge,” 
and it gets its Tamil name from being 
usually found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum 
frumentaceum) fields. The lesser Florikin, 
also called the common Florikin and black 
Florikin, is 19 to 21' inches long. In winter 
dress, the male closely resembles the female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder 
of the wing, when in full breeding plumage, 
the male in its head, neck, ear tufts, medial 
wing coverts, and all its lower plumage is 
deep black, the chin alone being white, the 
rest of the plumage fulvous. The different 
character of the plumage in the two seasons 
has led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Hima- 
laya and frequents long grass in preference 
to any other sheltert Jerd. Birds of India^ 
Vol. ii. 

FLOS LAUEI CASSIA, Cassia buds. 

FLOS BEGINiE. Betz. Syn. of Lager- 
trremia regines. — 

FLOUR, The farina of wheat is almost 
the only meal used as food in British India? 
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FLOWBES. 


ttongli rice flour is somewhat in tise ; hut, in 
the Archipelago, that from the Sago tree is 
very extensively consumed. There were 
samples of seven varieties of flour made from 
roots in Pasuruan,and called Kirir g, Katella 
Jawi, Sago, Arrow-root, Katella Blanda, 
Temu-lawah and Temu-gedring, either used 
medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. — 
Journal of the Indian Archi'pelago^ Nos. VI — 
XII, Jz 0 ie, Deaemler 1853, p, 287. 

FLOUR OF WHEAT. 

Bloem, Rut. Flor de fariae, Port. 

Fleur d© farine, Fa. Godhuma pishta, Sans. 

Femes melil, Geb. Tringu-pittay, Singh. 

Semmel-melil, „ Flor, Sr. 

Atta, Guz. Hind. Godamba mavu, Tam. 

Fiore, It. Godumapindi, Tel. 

Farina, Lat. 

Tapung j pulur ; lumat 
M!alay. 

Meal of wheat, flour. When sifted myda 
is the finer part or wheaten flour *, and soojee 
the coarser. In India, the uusorted wheaten 
flour, the atta, does not readily leaven into 

wheaten bread, for which the sifted sooji, the 
‘‘ semolina’* of Italy, is solely used. The 
natives who use wheat use the atta or unsort- 
ed flour and the maida where obtainable. — 
Mn, Hermfs Admntures of a Lady in Tarimy^ 
Vol. I. p. 62. McCulloch, p. 583, 

FLOWERS are very largely used, by 
mahomedans, hindus, bud’hists and the fol- 
lowers of Confucius in their worship of the 
deity, or of their idols, or in their offerings 
for the dead. Flowers do not seem to have 
been similarly employed at any time by the 
Hebrew race, and in Acts xiv, 13, when the 
priests of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox 
for sacrifice and with garlands, is the only 
mention of them that occurs. ‘ They brought 
oxen and garlands, &o.* At the time of wor- 
ship, the hindu priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the idol. Whether Paul and 
Silas were to be the objects of worship, to 
receive the garlands, or the oxen intended to j 
be slaughtered, in either case, the practice 
would be conformable to that of the hindus. 
Though so largely used in the south and 
east of Asia, the Aryan hindu does not seem 
to care for flowers as beautiful objects of 
nature : he could not sing — 

In summer, autumn, winter or spring, 

A flower to me is the loveliest thing 
“ That hath its bitth 
** On this chequered earth,’* 

though western poets delight to dwell on 
the love that eastern races have for the na- 
tural flowers. Hindu ladies sometimes wear 
a little mirror, called chury, of polished me- 
tal, in a ring on the thumb, and amongst 
hmdus the; lotos is the emblem of female j 
beauty,, ^ tale, it is mentioned that 


Krishna, who had concealed his passion 
from the parents of a damsel /whom he se- 
cretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find 
her in the midst of her relations ; how great 
his distress ! He was averse to depai'ting 
without expressing his passion, words were 
debarred, both were embarrassed, love 
prompted : — 

He, with salute of deference due, 

A lotos to his forehead prest; — 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast.” 

The flowers of the Calotropis gigantea, 
Jasminnm sambac, Michelia cbampaca, 
Mesna ferrea, form the ornaments with 
which Kama the hindu god of love orna- 
ments his arrows : 

' He with five fiowerets tips the ruthless darts ; 

' Which through five senses pierce enraptured hearts, 

' Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

‘ Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould, 

‘ Dry Nag-heser, in silver smiling ; 

^ Hot kittikam, our sense beguiling, 

‘ And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flatno, 

* Love shaft, which gods bright Yela name.’ 

Clitorea ternatea is sacred to Durga; 
Jonesia asoca is a sacred plant. The 
flax plant is sacred to Siva. Bake, a kidney 
shaped flower is sacred to Vishnu. The flowers, 
of Mimusops elengi, are favourites for gar- 
lands. The Chrysanthemum Indicnm arc 
favourite garland flowers, Datura fas±U:Osa, is 
sacred to Siva. Christians in India lai'gelyias^ 
the flowers of the Tagetes erectum on Christ- 
mas days. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis is sacred to 
Kali, Jasminium pubescens, is sacred to Vish- 
nu: Nerium odorum to Siva, Nelumbium 
speciosum, the Indian ^ lotus, is sacred to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and their consorts, 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Durga ; Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis is sacred to Siva. The budd’hists 
make great offerings of flowers at their tem- 
ples, but are not used by the Budd’hist priest 
for decking the person. The mahomedaus use 
them largely for laying over the tombs of 
their departed. The following is a list of 
popular flowers cultivated at Madras 

Ageratum. Collinsia. Gloxinia. Myrtle. ^ 
Aster. Ohry s an - Heliotrope. ISfasturtium. 
Allamanda. themum. Hibiscus. Hemophila.. 
Antirrhi- Convolvu- Honeysuckle CEuothera. 

num. lus. Holyhocks. Passiflora. 

Aphelandra^, Coreopsis. Ipomea, Pansy. 
Balsam. Dahlia. Jasminum. Petrea. 
Begonia. Daisy. Jnniperns. Petunia 
Bignonia. Delphinium. Justicia. Pblox. 
Brugmansia Epiphyllum. Lobelia. Poivrea. 
Bulbs. E ran t h e- Lophosper- Portulaca. 
Cactus. mum, mum. Tbunbergia. 

Campanula. Fuchsia. Marigold. Ypbena. 
Carnation. Gardenia. Maurandya. Violet. 
Cereus. Geranium. Mimosa. 

Cockscomb. Gloriosa. Mignonette. 

Mar&y EasternMonaclvm^y D. £. Richardson. 
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FLYING-FISH. 


FLTING-FISH. 


W e may add the fragrant smellin gLawsonia 
spinosa ; the beantiful purple and fragrant 
Bigonia chelonoides, whioh is a pagoda 
flower ; the sweet smelling Millingtonia 
liortensis, the Cork tree; and the Justicia 
picfca, a shrub admired for its beautiful, 
variegated, green and white leaves . — Jeffrey 
A ins. Mat Med, p, 165. 

FLOWER, BA.TTSN'. A very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylou-w’'ood. Its 
polished surface shows a pleasing mottled 
pattern. 

FLOWERY CASSIA, Cassia florida. 

FLOYERKIX see Florikin. — Bustard. 

FLUGGrBA. A genus of plants of the 
Xat. Ord. E apliorbiacese. F. leiicopyrus is a 
small tree in many parts of India ; F. retusa, 
grows on the banks of the Jumna; and 
F. virosa grows on the Jumna and west- 
ward to tlie Siwa.lik hills and the Sait range. 

FLUGGEA YIROSA. Eozh, 

Pliyllanthus virosus Boxh, iii. 657. 

Girk, Hind. Bata or Sutlej. 

Perei pastawaue Trans. YanutM ,, 

Indus. 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
range and Trans-Indus. The w^ood is close- 
grained and strong Its fruit is edible by 
man and beast : its bark is astringent and is 
used to intoxicate fish. — Dr, J, L. Steivarf, 
Roosh. iii, G59. Voigt. O'Shauglinessy, p. 552. 

FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Illative 
Fluoride of Calcium, is a mineral found in 
great beauty and abundance in Derbyshire 
and other places. A small specimen of bluish 
crystal of flnor spar, was found in the north- 
ern part of Province Amherst. As the 
mineral is often found in connection with 
lead, it is probable they will be found together 
in several Indian provinces — Mason, 
Waterston, Faidhver. See Lead. 

FLY- CATCHERS. A family of birds 
with large gapes which subsist on fiies, and 
small insects. See Aves ; Birds ; Miiscicaphte. 

FLYING- OATS. A name given to the 
flying mammals of the genus G-aleopithecus. 
FLYING-FISH, Exg. 

Jerad ul Bahr, Arab, 

The flying-fish are species of the genus 
Bxocetus, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 
lacopterygii, forming part of the family 
Exocidege. Their pectoral fins are very long, 
nearly equal to the length of the body. 
The fish to escape its enemies rises into the 
air and the pectoral fins vibrate while wet, 
and re- vibrate as often as they pass through 
a crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There 
are many species. Exocetus volitans. Linn, ; 
E. solitarius ; E. evolans ; E. exiliens ; E. 


mesogaster and others. The B. volitans is 
usually 1 0 or 1 2 inches long, but attains to 
I5or20 inches at greatest. They are captured 
by torchlight in the West Indies. 

At thelsland of St.Helena they are captured 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, are used 
there, as in the West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. The 
Solitary Flying-fish (Exocetus solitarius) 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others ; and it appears to have 
other specific differences. When watching 
these fishes closely, as they passed under 
the sfcern of the ship, Dr. Bennett remarked 
that the extension of both the pectoral and 
ventral fins was effected with an audible 
rustling noise, and only a vibratory motion 
was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those or- 
gans during flight, after the first effort. 
Had there been any percussion of the pec- 
toral fins, it would have been distinctly visi- 
ble owing to the proximity of the fish, in- 
deed, to produce percussion of the fins, it 
would be requisite to have an elaborate 
mascular apparatus ; and as, on dissection, 
such is not found, the theory of that action 
of the fins may be considered unsupported 
by facts. It was also remarked that the 
fish, when keeping in a direct line of flight, 
proceeded for a great distance ; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round 
(which action was apparently performed by 
the tail, not by the pectoral fins) it only 
proceeded about the length of a yard and 
dropped into the water. The greatest length 
of time he has seen them fly has been thirty- 
two seconds, and their longest flight from 
200 to 250 yards. The Flying-fi.sh has a 
steady flight, resembling that of some 
birds; but when pursued by enemies, or 
frightened by the passage of a ship through 
the water, it loses this graceful style of voli- 
tion, its flight becomes hurried, irregular, 
stiff and awkward — a kind of scrambling 
pace — and it frequently drops into the water 
and again renews its flight in the same un- 
steady manner. Wlien a large shoal of 
them emerged at the same time from the 
sea, it was perceived that some of them 
dropped immediately, others passed over a 
distance of twenty yards and fell, w^hile the 
rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 
yards aud passed out of sight. Their long 
pectoral fins or wings have the rays united 
by a fine delicate membrane, flexible and 
transparent *, the colour of this membrane 
varies and some have the ventral fins so 
large as to appear to have four wings . — CoU 
lingiooocl; Gatherings of a Naturalist in Aus- 
tralia, ly O, Bennett, M. D, 
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PENJBNGISHT. 

BLYING BOX. A term by wliicTi 
Europeans in India designate tlie genus 
Galeopiiliecus of mammals. See Galeopi- 
tlaecus. Mammalia. 

ELYIXG GUEXAED. Trigla volitans 
of tlie Mediterranean, Atlantic and (west ?) 
Indian seas, a singularly beautiful species 
raises itself into the air by means of its large 
pectoral fins. See Dactylopterus, 

ELYIXG LEMUR. A term by which 
Europeans in India designate the genus 
Galeopithecus of mammals. See Galeopi- 
thecus. Mammalia. 

ELYING SQUID, Loligo sagittatus. 

EO. The Chinese name for a Budd’ha, for 
Sakya muni, and proceeding Budd’has. One 
Eo is said to have gone from India to China, 
B. 0. 1200. — See Adam’s Peak ; Buddha, 
"Kwang-yin. 

EODDBR for CATTLE, in India is very 
various, the root of the hariali grass, Cynodon 
dactylon, the stalk of the joar (Sorghum 
vulgare) cut into small pieces, the straw of 
several grasses, Paspalum scrobiculatum, ] 
Pencillaria spicata : Panicum italioum, 
P. frumentaceum, P. miliare and Eleuisine 
mgyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of 
Kans, Sacoharum (Imperata) spontaneum 
and its varieties. The pasture grasses in 
Hurriana are celebrated for the herds of 
cattle which graze on them. The Hurriana 
grasses belong to the genera Acrcahne, 
Andropogon ; Cenebrus chaetaria : Chloris •, 
Dactyloctenium, and Elcusine. The leaves and 
fruit of many trees are used. Dr. J. L. Ste- 
wart names 64 trees which furnish fodder in 
the Punjab. 

EO-B. Oniijr. Budd^ ha, Eo. 

EOELY. Dot, Mace. 

ECEXICULUM PANMORII. Eoxm 

Anetlium iDamnod, Roxb., ii. 94. 

, Panmuhori, Benu. Hind 1 Sliohi Hre, Taai. 

Mudhoorika, Sans. | Pedda jila karra, Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, and its 
fruit, the Indian fennel seeds, are used me- 
dicinally in India as a warm aromatic and 
carminative. — Bang, JDis^p. 208. Bng, Qyc. 
Voigt Boxh. ii. 94. 

ECENIOULUM YULGARB. 

Anethum foeniculum, L, 

Pennel, Eng. I Sonf, Hind. 

Adas, Jav. 1 

Hoot. 

Bekh-i-karafsti, Pers. 

Cultivated in the plains of the Punjab as 
a pot-herb. Br, J, L, Stewa/rt^ If. B. 
EEKJEXGISHT. Akab. Yitexnegunclo. 
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FOOD. 

ECETID STERCULIA, Sterculia fetida. 
See Avenues. 

EO-HI, the Great, Brilliant (Tai Hao\ in 
Chinese histoiy, a king who cultivated as- 
tronomy and religion. Fo-lii is the first 
named sovereign of the Chinese, but the 
date of his reign is not ascertained. Yu, 
the Great, is the first monarch of whose 
reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
occurred about 2,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Husbandry and silk -weaving were 
the earliest of the arts cultivated by this 
people ; the former was introduced by Shin- 
nong, the immediate successor ot Fo-hi, and 
silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these the Chinese perform annual sacrifices 
on their festival days. Husbandry is still 
highly honored, and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, the emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and fes- 
tivals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
seed sowing, as hindus now do and in Eng- 
land formerly the festival of Plough Monday 
was held, during which the plough light was 
set up before the image of the patron saint 
of the village. — Blliot. 

EOIL. In the arts, metals, rolled and 
beaten out into thin leaves, and large quan- 
tities of gold, silver, tin and brass foils are 
used in India, Burmah and China, for orna- 
mental work in their temples and in orna- 
ments. In jewellery, foils are manufactured 
by painting a sheet of silver foil with the re- 
quired colour mixed in a transparent varnish 
and placed beneath a stone or gem. King, 
See Brass. Gem. Jewellery. 

EOIH. Er. Hay. 

^ EO-KWE-KI, a budd’hist work. See 
, Sakya Muni. 

EOLIA MALABATHRI, E. tamalapathri 
and Indica, oC Dioscorides and Pliny, sup- 
posed to be Cinnamomum tamala, or 0. 
nitidum JVecb*, also thought by some to be the 
leaves of the piper betel. The learned of 
Europe have investigated this at length. 

EO-LIHG. A root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region and formerly 
well known in the European Materia 
Medica under the name Radix China. — YaZe, 
Qathay p. I. OGXVL 

EOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be the 
same as the Ar. fals. plural falus, formerly 
known in Spain, as the name of a small coin, 
foluz. — YuU^ Cathay II, v, 481. 

FOOD. 

Taam, Ait. Ukl-o-Taam, Pees. 

Khana, Hind. Adhar, Sansc. 

Khana-pina „ Choi-am, Tam. 

Hazaq, Peiis. Bhcyaana, Tel. 

Khuraq, „ 
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FOOD. 

Tlie food of man is obtained from 
tlie vegetable and animal kingdoms, but in 
by far the greatest proportion from plants. 

The human frame, of flesh and bone and 
blood, when chemically analysed, yields the 
following elementary snhstances, 

Carbon. Phosphorus. Iron. Chlorine. 

Hydrogen. Potassium, Manganose. Fluorine, 

Nitrogen. Sodium. Aluminum. and 

Oxygen. Calcium. Copper, Silicon. 

Sulphur, 

Few or 


and nitrogen 
because no 


none of these ultimate elements 
occur in the human body in their pure 
form, but are variously combined into com- 
pounds with very different physical proper- 
ties and chemical relations. 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
are called organic elements, 
animal cell and no vegetable cell can grow 
unless the whole of these elements exist. 
The substances belonging to this group which 
enter into the food of man, are cellulose, 
starch, sugar and oil. Cellulose, forming the 
external membrane of the cells of all plants, 
is found in all food derived from the animal 
kingdom. Though similar in composition to 
starch, it differs from starch in being insol able 
though, as the}" feed largely on it, it must he 
extensively taken up into the system of her- 
bivorous raid other of the lower animals, 
and must be similarly adapted by the human 
stomach, though with some diflB.culty, as 
carrots, turnips, radishes, uncooked vege- 
tables &o., are not readily digested ; cellulose 
can be converted into starch by sulphuric 
acid. Substances yielding starch, enter ver j | 
largely into the diet of man and of the lower 
animals, and, with man, starch is generally 
partaken of in the form of flour, either of 
grains, of roots, and root- stocks, of the 
stems and in the seeds of plants. There 
are few or no vegetables that are eaten 
that do not contain starch. It is found in 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, par- 
snips, beans, peas, wheat, barley, oats and 
the rest of the cerealia: in ail seeds and 
fruits, but, as with the sago, Portland sago, 
tfjpioca, cassava, the various arrowroots, 
potato-starch, sago-starch, &c , it is first, 
before being used, separated from the other 
vegetable elements. Starch has the propex'ty 
of combining with ivater at a temperature of 
180® and forming a gelatinous mass, in 
which state it seems more digestible. The car- 
rot, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, and Jerusalem 
artichoke, owe their dietetic value to the 
starch which they contain, as also the roots 
of the Arum maculatum, Orchis mascula, | 
inuline from the Inula helenium, Lichen 
starch, found in almost all kinds of Alga) and 
in the sea weeds. One of these sea -weeds the 
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Plocaria tenax or, Chinese moss, is laiown 
in all the eastern seas. 

Sugar is soluble in water, is of a sweet 
taste, and can be converted into alcohol, and 
it exists in plants dissolved in the water 
which they naturally contain. It is taken 
into the animal system to maintain the 
animal heat and persons and animals get fat 
on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 
atoms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9 and 
water 2 ; and sugar is obtained also from 
beet, the maple, the birch the various palms, 
from the Caryota iirens, Pheenix sylves- 
tris and cocoanut, but it exists in milk, the 
grape, in the fruits and other sweet parts of 
plants, and in the stems of all grasses. 

The alcohol obtained from these by fer- 
mentation, in the form of spirits, wines and 
beers is largely used as an article of diet. 
Although resembling sugar in composition, 
its effects on the animal system are very 
different. It acts on the nervous system as a 
stimulant and narcotic, it is very valuable 
in medicine, and also, of great value to people 
in health, exhausted by long continued men- 
tal or bodily labour. In excess, alcoholic sub- 
stances are injurious ; but amongst the eaidi- 
est discoveries of every race has been the art 
of prodneing intoxicating stimulants. In 
India, boasting of an ancient civilization, 
opium, hemp and the many preparations from 
it, its charras resin, and bhang, the various 
palm-wines, the beers from millets, and 
ardent spirits from cereals, and from palm- 
wines and sugars, have been used from time 
immemorial. As Mr. Cornish observes, 
(page 15) the effect of those articles in mode- 
ration, is probably rather beneficial than 
otherwise. Opium eating and ganjah smok- 
ing are both occasionally carried to excess, 
and the con Requences,in injury to the nervous 
tissues of the body, are very similar to those 
resulting from the excessive use of ardent 
spirits. The moderate use of all these agents, 
however, appears to prevent undue waste of 
tissue in the body, and to render the frame 
less succeptible to the action of those impal- 
pable but pestiferous poisons which are so 
prevalent in the soil and atmos 2 Dhere 
of tropical countries. The craving for 
the use of these things undoubtedly arises out 


of some urgent necessity in man’s nature, 
and the amount to which they are used in 
Southern andEasternAsIa.,is 5 perhaps, greater 
than in any part of Europe. With a rapidly 
increasing population in all parts of the 
world, the production of food is obviously an 
object of the first importance to all classes, 
and the vegetable snhstances, from which 
man derives his principal sustenance, neces- 
sarily occupy the main attention of the culti- 
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rator, while the products form a most im- 
portant staple of domestic and foreign com- 
merce. The following lists of cereal grains 
and pulses, will give the names of the food 
plants cultivated in the Madras Presidency. 


Sotanical 
Hordeunihex- 
astichon ... 
Tritioum aes- 
tivuin, .■ 
Eleusme coro- 
cana. 


Snglish Nam EindiistancG 
Barley, ... Jow, 

Wheat, ... GihoOB, 

f Common rice, 


Tamil Name. 


Natchnee 

ra^ce. 


{ uommoa 

Heel do. ^ 

Setariaitalica I tnhan millet. Kala-kcangnee Tenney. 
S. Germamca, Gormanmillet Kora kaug. 

Paniemn nii- 
liacemn, ... Common do. 


Godoomay. 


Kavaru. 


Areesee* 


Pencillaria 
spicata, • . 
Sorghum vnl- 
garo, 

Zeamays, ... 


Sawce cheona 
warree, ;... 


Spiked millet. Bajreo, 


Grea.t millet, . 
Indian corn, . 


Varugoo. 

Cumboo. 


Jowaroe, 
Miikka Jowa- 
reej Boota, . 


Oholum. 


Mnka 

lum. 


cho- 


Pulses cultivated in Madras as food for 
man or heast. 


Medicago sa- 
tiva, 

Trigonella foa- 
num grao- 
cum, 

Psoralea cory- 
lifolia, «. 


Cicer arieti- 
num, 

Brvum lens, 


Luceru, 

Fenugreek, . 

Hazel -leaved 
losoralea ... 


Maitee or meo- 
tee ki ba- 
jee, 

Bawurohoen... 


Vendium. 

Karponga 

Arisco. 


sati- 


Pisum 
vum, 

Phaseolus vul- 
garis, .. 

Phaseolus lu- 
natus, 

radiatus,. 


muugo. . 

Dolichos uni- 
florus, 

— sinensis*. 

Lablab TrTilga- 
ris. 


Chick pea 
Bengal gram. 
Lentil, 


Common pea, 
French bean.. 


BuIFanbean. 
Green gram... 

Moong or mo- 
nash, 

Madras gram. 
Chinese doli- 
chos, 

Bullar, 


Ohenna, 

Mussoor* 


Butfcani, 

Bakla, 

Harce moong. 

Mash, 

Kooltoe, 

Suffeod lobeh. 

Saim ki-put- 
tee, 

Suffed „ ... 


Oadalei. 
Mussooiimr- 
poo. 

Puttani. 

Frenchboan- 
soo. 


Pflophocarpus 

tetragono- 

lobus, 

Cauavaliagla- 

diata, 


Oftjauus iudi- 
cus, 


Putcha pay- 
roo. 

Oolandoo. 

Kolloo. 


Motohay cot- 
tay. 

Vellay mo- 
chay. 


Winged pea... 
Sword bean,, 

Pigeon pea . 
Dholl, 


Pankke mu- 
tur. 

Lai kudsiim- 
bah. 


Toor dhal, 
Lal-Toor, 


3» •••<. Padka toor. 

Plants cultivated for food, in Pegn. 

Bsculent Vegeiables. 
Solamim' melongena, brinjal. Khayan. 
Solanum lycopersica, tomato or love apple, 
yan-myai-bohe. 


Segapoo 
Thumbetten 

Thovaray 
purpoo. 
SegopooTho- 
vamy, 
Malay 


Tha- 
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Amarantus polyganius, green Bajee for vegetable 
curry. 

Amaranthus atropiirpurcus, purple ditto. 

Oeymum vilosuni,Tnint for ditto. Pen*/.eing. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa, red sorrel or roselle for curry. 
Cbin-boung. 

Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto. 
Kazoon-o-u. 

Batatas edulis, sweet potatoe. Myouk-nee. 
Dioscorea purpurea, purple yam. 

Dioscorea glabra, the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorea rubella, the red ditto. 

Dioscorea auguina, the snake ditto. 

Jatiopha manihot, the Cassava yam. 

Hedysarum tuberosum, the Batraj ditto, 

Arachis hypogea, the earth nut. Myai-bai. 
Dolichos catjang, long or French bean. 

Dolichos lablab, the Indian ditto. 

Kaphanus safciva, or radish Moue-lah. 
Trichosanthes anguina, the snake gourd. Bailiu- 
moay. 

Momordica cliarantia, or small gourd. Kyot-bin-ga. 
Lufia pentandra, the five cornered gourd. Tha- 
boot. 

Luffa decandra, the ten cornered gourd. Tha-boot- 
khawai. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, the cuddoo or bottle gourd. 
Boo-shin -sway. 

Lagenaria pipo, the pumpkin. 

Lagenaria moJo-pipo, or squash. 

Arum furfaraccum, scaly yam. 

Cucumis usitata, largo cucumber, Tha-khwa- 
gyee. 

Cucumis sativus, common ditto. Tha-khwa. 
Cucumis citrullis, or water melon. Epayai. 

Allium cepa, the onion Eyet-thoon. 

Capsicum purpurcum, i-ed pepper. Gua-yoke. 
Capsicum minimum, small or bird’s eye pepper. 
Andropogon csculentum, or lemon grass. 

Cannabis sativa, or bang. Baing. 

Hicotiana tobacco. Hsai. 

Piper betel, Koon. 

Oil Seeds. 

Sinapis dichotoma. Moung-ngyccn. 

Sesamum muralis. Huan. 

Grains and Fulses. 

Phaseolus mungo, green gram. Pai. 

Eleusine corocana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pyoun-boo, 

Oryza satva, or rice of numerous kinds. Htson. 

The bread stuffs of commerce consist of the 
nutritious cereal grains, the tuberous rooted 
plants and the farinse yielded by trees. 
Amongst these are wheat, barley, oats, rice, 
maize, millet, Guinea corn, the sago of palms, of 
the plantain and banana ; the bread fruit tree ; 
the edible root crops and starch producing 
plants, which are a somewhat extensive 
class, the chief of which, however, are the 
common potato, yams, coco or eddoe, sweet 
.potato, the bitter and sweet cassava or 
manioc, the arrowroot and other plants 
yielding starch in more or less purity. 
Wheat and wheat flour, maize, and rice, 
form very important articles of commerce, 
and are largely cultivated in various couti** 
tries for home consumption and export, a 
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portion being consnined in the arts — as 
starch for stifiening linens, &c., and for 
other purposes not coming nnder the term 
of food. The kind of bread in common nse 
in a country, depends partly on the taste 
of the inhabitants, but more on the sort of 
grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese use 
little bread and that little is generally of 
wheat-dour. Cakes of wheat- flour, prepared 
on the girdle, are common article of diet 
amongst the races of northern and central 
India. Further south, on the table lands of the 
Peninsula, the natives of India use unleaven- 
ed cakes made of the great millet, Sorghum 
vulgare, thespiked millet, Pencillaria spicafca ; 
and the very^poor of the people use the hard ' 
Baggy, Eleusine corocana, in the form of! 
cakes or porredge. Barley is occasionally 
used to the westward. Cakes made of the 
dour of the Indian corn, the Zea-mays are 
rather less nutritous than those made from 
wheat, but more fattening, in consequence of 
the greater quantity of oil contained in it. 
Along the sea-hoard, however, of all the 
south and east of Asia, in the deltas and 
valleys of the great rivers, the Indus, the 
Ganges, the Bramapntra, in all Bengal, all 
Burmah, in the delta, and valley of the Ira- 
wadi, in all the sea board and near the great 
1‘ivers of China, rice is the great article of 
diet, boiled and eaten alone, or with a little 
animal food, or with condiments made into 
curry, or chutni ; or made into the cakes 
which are sold through the bazaars under 
the familiar name of ^‘appa ’’ or hoppers. In 
the interior of India, on the tablelands, other 
grains and pulses are used, such as wheat, the 
various millets, and Indian corn, and in 
northern India, the pulses, chick-pea, the 
lentil and dhals are all in extensive nse ; 
but the well-to-do people prefer rice, which 
is more and more used as increasing pros- 
perity enables them to obtain it and the 
people speak of using it once or twice a 
day to indicate the deaimess or cheap- 
ness of food. The facility with which 
it can be cooked, the little cost of cook- 
ing it and its lightness in digestion are all 
great recommendations to use io : — the 
cleaning, grinding and cooking of the 
harder grains costing much time and money. 
Rice flour is scarcely ever made into fer- 
mented bread, although it is said to be oc- 
casionally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
pui’pose. The superiority of wheat to all 
other farinaceous plants, in the manufacture 
of bread, is very great. Its essential con- 
stituents are starch, also called farina or 
fecula, gluten, and a little sugar and albu- 
men, It is occasionally adulterated with 
alum, which is added to whiten the flour, 
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and to enable it to retain a larger quantity 
of water. Salt is also employed in the adul- 
teration of wheaten bread, to whiten the 
flour and enable it to hold more water, and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to 
obtain the same result. In eastern and 
southern Asia, the ordinary wood bread, the 
well known sago, is made from the starch 
granules contained in the pith of several 
species of palms. In the Archipelago, sago 
flour and prepared sago are largely used 
as an article of diet, alike for the robust 
labourer and for the invalid, and is ex- 
tensively exported for the nse of the sick, 
and the nursery. Amongst the Arabs 
bnrgonl consists of wheat boiled with leaven, 
and then dried in the sun. The dried wheat 
is preserved for a year, and boiled with butter 
and oil. Leavened bread is called khnzb. 

The seeds of all the Gramines©, those of the 
darnel alone excepted, are capable by culti- 
vation of becoming alimentary. The value 
of grains, generally speaking, is directly as 
the size of the caryopsis, and inversely as the 
thickness of the pericarp. When the grain 
abounds in perisperm it is heavy, when the 
envelope is thick the grain is, on the con- 
trary, light, thus : — 

160 seeds of wheat weighed . 450 grains. 


100 „ 

barley, . . . 

. ..335 

100 „ 

rye, 

. ..260 

100 „ 

oats, . , • . 

. ..2o0 


The chemical composition of the grain in- 
fluences materially the quality of the result- 
ing bread. If the gluten he absent, no fer- 
mentation takes place in the dough ; if the 
gluten be in excess the bread is heavy and 
acid. Wheat flour may be considered the 
type of all that is suitable for alimentary 
purposes, and in the degree of deviation from 
this standard consists the inferiority of the 
other grains. It is very largely used by the 
races occupying Hindustan, Bajputanah, 
the B. W. Provinces of India, in the Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, but almost wholly in the 
form of unleavened cakes or chupatti, pre- 
pared on the girdle, for most of the hindu peo- 
ple of India, as a rule are prohibited by their 
religion from partaking of food prepared 
by others, many of them even of food of which 
others have seen the preparation ; and as the 
stricter mahomedans object to use leavened 
bread, from the use of the toddies or ferment- 
ed palm wines as a leaven, unfermented bread 
or porredge of flour, water, with perhaps the 
addition of salt, are alone employed. As a 
leaven for bread the substances employed are 
yeast in Europe, and the palm wines or tod- 
dies in Eastern and Southern Asia. And the 
substitutes for these are sesqui-carbonate of 
ammonia*, carbonate of soda and hydro- 
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cliloric acid ; or carbonate of soda and tar- 
taric acid. 

Sjeveral calcnlations lia-ve been made to 
ascertain the available supply of food for 
India. Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that 
two acres of rice land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fi sober, the man- 
ager of the Shevagnnga estate, considers 
that a family of five will consume tinder 
6 lbs. of ^Tain, per diem. (RohiMson^ s TmveVs 
Vol. IL p. 132. Tomlinson. TLassal. — Siatls- 
qne cles Qereales da la Jj^rance par Moreau de 
Jonnes, quoted hij Simmonds^ p 217.) 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presi- 
dency, 1 5 millions of acres of dry land and 
millions of wet land are devoted to the 
production of food grains. Also that an 
acre of the best rice land will yield from 
1,080 Madras measures in tbe southern 
districts to 1,200 measures in Clodavery 
and Kutmool, i. e., from 30 to 33 cwt. ; and 
the worst rice land in those two districts 
varies from 300 to 533 moasui^es, i. e. from 8 
to Id cwt. Probably therefore, 20 cwt. of 
paddy or rice in tbe husk, or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice may be taken as a good average 
of produce of irrigated land.and 190 measures 
or about five cwt, that of dry land, whether 
it be devoted to ragi, emnboo, cholum 
or any other of the unirrigated crops which 
form the food staple of the poorer classes: one 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much 
food as two acres of dry land, and 55 mil- 
lions cwt. of rice and 75 million cwt. of dry 
grains is the estimated amount of produce 
in the Madras Presidency, which has a po- 
population of 2 G, 5 39,052 souls. This allows 
about 5 cwt, pel’ soul per annum. Mr. 
Daly ell estimates tbe annual yield at 129 
million cwt. or lb. 1^- daily for each person, 
whereas, he considers that a family of five 
can subsist on 7 lbs, per day and three acres of 
superior land, supposing one acre to be irrigat- 
ed, or 4 acres of unirrigated land would sup- 
port such a family for a year. The MadrasPre- 
sidency, with a long sea hoard, both imports 
and exports, largely, food articles, the exports 
exceeding the import five or six times; and 
perhaps one- third of the population occa- 
sionally use animal substances, as additions 
to their vegetable diet. 

Animals of every class, qua.drupeds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects and their larvae are 
^used by man as food, and are acknowledged to 
contain a very large amount of alimentary 
substances, and these are classed as the nu- 
tritious proteinaceous or nitrogenous arti- 
cles 6f diet* There are few living creatures 
in the south and east of Asia, -which some one 
or other of its multitudinous races do not 
use as food : the horse, the bullock, the tiger, 
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and all the ent- tribe, the dog, birds of all 
kinds, birds of prey excepted, almost every 
fish, frogs, snaAces, ants, beetles and their 
larvae, Crustacea and molluscs of every kind, 
and the bodies of animals lAiat have been kill- 
ed or have died are all utilized The hiuclu 
brahmin and rajpufc and vesya, as a rule, will 
noteat animal food, and no liinclu can eat the 
cow without ceasing to be of the four hindu 
castes, hut all sudra hindus eat goats, fowls, 
mutton, and the servile pariah races eat 
nearly all quadrupeds, many birds and 
reptiles. Tbe majority of northern brah- 
mins may, and do eat animal food, 
generally mutton or fish ; though priests, 
while ofiiciating as such, perhaps do not. 
For although most priests are brahmins, all 
brahmins are not priests; as, amongst the 
Jews, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest- 
hood, so among Inndus, it is furnished from 
that of hrahraiiis. (Ann. Jnd. Adm. ml. xii., 
pp. 11, 244, 2G8, 288, 300. Hunter's Rural 
Life in Bengal.) 

The use of animal food is not absolutely 
forbidden to tbe followers of Buddha, and all 
the followers of this faith in Burmah use 
enormous quantities of fish, reptiles and 
Crustacea: even the more strict of them, 
though they may refuse to take life for food* 
eagerly use flesh when they can get animals 
killed for tliera, or find them dead from ac- 
cident or disease, and the cow, bufialo, tiger 
andhoi’se are all eaten in Burmah, tiger-flesh 
selling for five annas (7|^Z.) a pound. Perhaps, 
no race in the world so largely uti 1 ize vegetable 
and animal substances as -the Burmese and 
Chinese, the great rivers which intersect the 
country and the. extended sea board provid- 
ing a large a apply of fish and Crustacea. 

The great staff of life in China is rice, which 
is either eaten dry, or mixed with water, so as 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
their chief intoxica-tlng liquor, which, when 
good, is something like sti'ong whisky, both 
in its colourless appearance and its smoky 
flavoui*. Yegetables are largely consumed, 
such as the sweet potato, yams, millet, peas, 
beaus, turnips, carrots, &o. Of their fruits, 
the orange, lichee, loquat and mango are 
much in use. Their favourite drink is tea 
and the favourite animal food of the poor, 
is pork, the taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, 
that a scholar does not quit his books nor 
a poor man his pigs.” The flesh of the bul- 
lock, sheep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, rat, and 
horse is eaten, but compared with that of 
swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten in great 
abundance, either fresh, dried, or salted, 
and they rear great quantities of ducks and 
various species of fowl for the table. The 
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compreliensive principle on TvLicb CLiiiese 
diet is regulated, is to eat everjtliing -wbicli 
can possibly give nourishment. The luxuries 
consumed by the very rich consist of the edi- 
ble bird’s nest, the bech de mer or sea slug ; 
shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points of 
stag antlers, bnfialo hides, which afford the 
gelatinous food considered so restorative. 
Amongst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larvas of the sphinx moth, and 
of a grnb hredin the sugar cane. In China, 
the various modes of catching and rearing 
fish exhibit the contrivance and skill of the 
Chinese, quite as much as their agricultural 
operations. According to the Repository, 
at least one-tentli of the population derive 
their food from the water, and necessity 
leads them to invent and try many ingeni- 
ous ways of securing the finny tribes. Grreat 
bag nets and stake nets are in use, also 
hand nets with a diameter of 30 feet which 
they throw with a swing over head and they 
teach cormorants to fish and bring the prey to 
the boat. When Chinese fishermen take one 
of those huge Hhizostoma, w’hich abound on 
the coast, they rub the animal with pul- 
verized alum to give a degree of coherence 
to the gelatinous mass. Many of the direr, 
pariah, mhar and chuckler or leather woi'k- 
ers of India eat greedily of creatures that 
have died of disease. It is said that, in S. 
Africa, eating the fiesh of animals that have 
died of peripneumonia, causes in the eater 
a malignant pustule and that the virus is 
neither destroyed by boiling nor roasting. 
But, after minute inquiries throughout In 
dia, no injury seems to result from such 
food. In a i-ecent year, 1863, when many 
horned cattle died throughout Burmah, of 
what is supposed to he the rinderpest ail- 
ment, there was a considerable amount of 
sickness and death from a typhoid fever, but 
whether eating diseased animals was the 
cause, was not ascertained. 

Of the nutritious, proteinaceous or nitro- 
genous articles of diet, it may be added that 
the substance called protein is the basis. 
Protein is the first element that appeal's 
in the development of the vegetable cell. 
It' is consequently universally present 
in plants. It also constitutes the chief 
material of the tissues of animals; In 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms it 
assumes various forms and is called albu- 
men, fibrir.e a^nd caseine according to its 
physical and animpJ properties. Herbivorous 
aiid graminiferous animals derive this con- 
stituent directly from the vegetable king- 
dom : the carnivora obtain it indirectly from 
the plants^ through the animals that they 
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eat. Man obtains his supply of protein from 
both sources. 

The fat of animals, ghee or clarified butter 
and the sesamum oil are almost the sole olea- 
ginous or f&iij substances used in the S. and 
E. Asia for food Pure butter is rarely used. 
These consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, 
and oxygen 1 , and their value in the animal 
economy is as heat producers, for which they 
are superior to sugar or starch. The oleagi- 
nous principle, however, seems also to aid 
in the developement of the proteinaceous 
tissues, and to act as a kind of preparation 
for their grow^th. In disease, oils are of 
undoubted value. 

Many tables have been published showing 
the chemical composition ef the various sub- 
stances used as food by man. Perhaps those 
by Dy. Inspector General Mayer, of the 
Madras Army, Dr. Lyon Playfair and Di% 
Watson are the most valuable, and the follow- 
ing may he found of use. 
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Milk 

4*50 

7-90 

0*60 

C-94 

Butcher’s Meat, free 1 
froih bone j 

22*30 

14,-30 

0*50 

21*56 

Bacon, Pork ... 

8-36 

62-50 

0*50 

53*92 

Fish 

14*00 

7-00 

1*00 

9*16 

Flour 

17*00 

66*00 

0*70 

45-50 

Barley Meal ... 

14*00 

68-50 

2-00 

40*50 

Oatmeal .. ... 

13*60 

70*30 

3*30 

44*10 

Indian Meal ... 

10-71 

7*2*25 

1*04 

36 41 

Lentils 

28*22 

40 OS 

0*00 


Haggy... 

18*12 

80*25 

1-03 


Choliim “ Sorghum i 
vulgare” j 

15*33 

83-67 

126 


Cumboo “ Pencil - 1 
laria spicata” ... j 

13*92 

83*27 

5*73 


Peas 

23*40 

60*00 

2 50 

35*70 

Rice 

5*43 

84*65 

0*62 

36*00 

Potatoes 

1*41 

22*10, 

1*00 

12*20 

Carrots 

1*48 

11-61 

0*81 

5*40 

Turnip 

1*64 

10*00 

1*62 

5*20 

Parsnips 

2*10 

17*70 

0*80 

8*63 

Mangel Wurzel ... ... 

1*60 

12*26 

1-14 

5*50 

Cabbage 

1*75 

4*05 

2*20 

2*65 

Cocoa (nibs) ... ... 

9*56 

85*76 

2*76 

68*56 

Sugar 

0*00 

100*00 

0*00 

42*58 

Suet, Fat, Butter... ... 

0*00 

100-00 

0*00 

79*00 

Bread' ... 

6-83 

48-65 

1*51 

25*10 

Cheese ... ... ... 

81*02 

25*30 

4*90 

36*80 

Beer ... 

0*85 

9*17 

0*20 

4*33 



POOD* 

Tlie table also shows the relative quan- 
tities of nitrogenous matter contained in the 
Various cereals and pulses* The abundance 
of this element renders them so suitable for 
forming an article of diet together with sub- 
stances abounding in carbonaceous or starchy 
matter. 
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Many of the ancient customs noticed in the 
Scriptures find illustrations in modern 
Eastern life* With regard to unclean and for- 
bidden animals, mahomedans follow gene- 
rally the law of Moses, and only use animals 
that chew the cud and divide the hoof. They 
do not eat shrimps. Brahmins do not use the ' 
onion, saying it so resembles fl.esh, neither 
are the fruit of the Moringa pterygosperma, 
or Surakai or the radish, articles of diet with 
them, and sugar from the palmyra tree wine 
is also avoided by them. Hindus eat off metal, 
usually brass, dishes, for the facility of puri- 
fying them by fire, but many are now using 
glazed China-ware which they purify with 
In a large entertainment, however, 


EOO-CHOW-EOO. 

leaf platters are used, made of the leaves of the 
banyan, the pulas (Butea frondosa) or the 
plantain leaf- The pig which many races 
avoid, is used by the Naidu hindus of the 
Indian peninsula and by all the aboriginal 
races and humbler Christians ; most hindus 
avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. Eggs are 
eaten by almost all hindus, and all hindus 
partake freely of milk, which the Burman 
and Chinese never touch. Hindus and bud- 
dhists often make food offerings to the deity. 
With the Barmans the act ol ofiering is the 
merit, and the quantities of food presented at 
the temple at Prome and the great S ho way 
Dagon at Bangoon is enormous, it is simply 
all thrown over the wall down the slope of 
the rock. Hindus make sacrificial offerings 
to the deity, the elements of sacrifice being a 
lamp, frankincense, camphor andsandalwood, 
which are burnt, and they eat the sacrificial 
offering, whatever it be. Food is often pre- 
sented by hindus to the Pitri or manes of 
their ancestors, many of the races of Nor- 
thern India, who follow braUminism, cook 
within a sacred circle, and a stranger step- 
ping within it makes all unclean. Many 
Vaislmava hindus, will not permit a stranger 
to cast a look on the food they cook, nor even 
to look on them while eating, and every 
hindu above the rank of a labouring 
mau eats his food dressed in a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned when describing the meal 
in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, 
and for the Egyptians by themselves : be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat Pood with 
the Plebrevvs ; for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians and, so, amongst the hindus, 
different castes will not even cat food cooked 
iu the same earthen vessel , if a person of 
another caste touch a cooking vessel, it is 
thrown away ; similarly, in Genesis, xliii. 34. 
it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent messes 
into tliem from before him, and, this is still 
the method among the hindoos, the dishes 
are not placed on the table but messes are 
sent to each individual by the master of the 
feast, or by his substitute. Feasting is evei'y- 
where in the East, a great social duty, in 
the manner descifibed, 1 Kings, i. 9. Food 
is eaten with the hands as iu Matt. xxvi. 
23, and after meals, hand washing as 2 
Kings iii. 1 1 and Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. 5, 
Luke xi. 38 3iig. Qyc,^ Foioell Hand-hooh 
p. 243. Grawfurd^ Diet Dr, Cornish on dietary 
Ward on the Hindus M* H, J* Fortunes’ 
Residence in Chin. 

FOOFUL. Arab. Pers. Betel-nut. 
FOO-OHOW-FOO in L. 26^^ 7' N, & L, 
119® 15^ E. is the capital of the Chinese 
province of Foo-keen. It stands on the 
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FOOT-BALL. 

b^nks of tlie river Min, about tbirtj-eigbt 
miles from tbe sea, seven miles to the west- 
ward is Pagoda Island, on which is a 
loffcy building, or pagoda, from which the 
island derives its name, where the river Min 
again unites with a branch from which it 
has been separated a few miles above the 
city of Poo-chow-foo. Mountains from 1,500 
to 2,800 feet in height form a semicircle, 
tive miles distant from the city ; the plains^ 
at the base of these mountains, are planted in 
paddy fields, orchards, and groves. The 
walls of the city enclose a space exceeding 
8 i miles 5 they are turreted, Sir/s Chinese i., 

iSo. 

EOO-KEEK, a Chinese district, lies on the 
coast, and is bounded on the hTorth-East by 
Ohe-kean, on the North-West by Ke-an-se, 
and on the South-West by Kwan tung : its 
surface is estimated about fifty-seven thou- 
sand square miles, and its population is about 
fifteen millions. Foo-keen is the principal 
black tea district of China, the renowned 
hills of Bohea are distant one hundred and 
fifty two miles from Foo-chow-foo, the capi- 
tal of Foo Keen. Sirr's China and Chinese^ 
Yol. I p. 164 

FOONG-HANGr, the Chinese phoenix, a 
head ornament worn by Chinese ladies com- 
posed of gold and jewels, the wings hovering 
and the beak of the bird hanging over the 
forehead on an elastic spring. 

FOOT. The foot, in most oriental coun- 
tries is deemed the humblest part of the body. 
It is alluded to in 1st Kings ix. 9, where the 
Hebrews are mentioned to have taken ht4d 
of other gods.” When a person claims the 
protection of another, he casts himself down 
before him, and lays bold of bis feet : and 
this expression is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate himself, I have 
taken hold of your feet.” “ I will not leave 
your foot.” When a person is called into the 
Barman monarch’s presence, he is said to 
go to the golden feet, and a son writing to 
his parents will add that he kisses the feet 
of bis mother. 

FOOT-BALL, is a favourite game with 
the Burmese and Papuans. The ball is 
woven of ratan, hollow and elastic* The 
player keeps it dancing a little while on his 
foot, then occasionally on his. arm, or thigh, 
till suddenly he gives it a good blow with 
the hollow of his foot and sends it fiying 
into the air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its first bound catches it on bis 
foot, and plays in his turn. Four or five can 
play together, and the game needs agility, 
skill and practice. With the Malay people, — 
the players stand in a circle, larger or smaller 
according to the number engaged, a ball 
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made of split rattans, hollow and about 6 
inches in diameter, is thrown np by one, the 
person to whom it approaches receives it on 
the instep of his foot, and throws it into the 
air towards his nearest playmate, who in like 
manner sends it on to the next, and so on : 
with expert players it is thus sent round 
from one to another, an extraordinary number 
of times without falling — sometimes one 
player will himself, particularly when there 
are many on-lookers, keep the ball in con- 
stant motion, receiving it in the fall, novy op 
his foot, now on his knee, elbow, bead,, 
shoulder, &c. The ball is a perfect sphere, 
and is so light, it' may be thrown almost with 
full force against any fragile object, without 
causing injuiy. The introductipn of this 
plaything into Europe would be a great 
matter in households. — Jour, Lid. Arch. 
Vol. Y. No. 11. 

FOO-TOO, one of the Chusan Archipelago, 
an island 8 miles long and 1 mile broad. 

FORATH. Ab. River Euphrates, in 
Arabic and Persian, Forat or Forath, (plural 
afrat) in the Hebrew language, Perath or 
Pi’ath, means, to fructify or to fertilize, 

FORBES, Dr. Duncan, LL D., educated 
at Perth and St. Andrew’s University, was 
for a short time at the Calcutta Academy, 
but settled in England, where he was a 
teacher of Persian and Hindustani, after- 
wards Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Kings College. 

FORDONLA. See Hydride. 

FORE- FINGER, pointing it,, is denounced 
in Isaiah Iviii. 9. gee Siindhyaf 

FORESTS OF INDIA. Drs. Rpyle, Wal- 
lich and McClelland, for many ypars, conti- 
nuously, brought to notice the necessity for 
attention to the forests of India and Bur- 
mah. A vast extent of forest land in Oude, 
situated on the east side of the Kowreala 
river, was described by Dr, Royle, as hold- 
ing out the prospect of vei'y valuable sup- 
plies by the year 1850, provided that means 
were adopted for preventing wanton des- 
truction, and of allowing the young plants to 
grow up, and supply the place of those which 
are cut down ; Dr. Wallich drew attention 
to the forests then occupying the Islands 
of the Gogra, commonly called Chandnee 
Choke. He represented them as in every 
way deserving of being preserved for the 
use of Government, and protected from des- 
tructive depredation. The Sissoo and Sal 
forests of the Deyra Boon were also recom- 
mended to be preserved, being as important 
for the stations in the north-west of India, 
as the forests of Oude and Gorukpore are 
for those in the south* The Western Coast 
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of the peninsula of India, the country above 
the ghauts in Oanara, the Animully and 
Pulney hills, have long been famous for 
their forests, especially those of Malabar for 
teak, of which the timber has always 
been remarkable for its superiority to that 
of other places, and with which the dock- 
yards and ordnance department have been 
long supplied. The quantity, however, has 
dimiuished, from the forests being partially 
exhausted, and pains not having b^een taken 
to keep up a supply. Also, long ago, teak 
■was pointed out by Dr. Roxburgh as 
abounding on the mountainous parts of 
the OoroTuandel coast and on the banks 
of the Godavery, above Rajamnndry, and 
plantations were established at several places 
in the interior of the Bengal Presidency. 
A new supply of teak was, however, laid 
open, on the acquisition of the territo- 
ries along the east coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, The foi'ests to the eastward of the 
Saluen river, in Marfcahan, when visited by 
Dr, W allich, were very favourably, reported on, 
for tbe supply of splendid bamboos as well 
as of teak, for the extent of the forests, the 
size of timber, and the facility of procuring 
it. Subsequently, Dr. McClelland reported in 
the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, eighty- 
five species of soft white .wood, many 
of them however valuable, either for their 
fruit, gums, oil -seed or spices 5 others, for 
their close and compact structures, are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of small ware, as 
a species of Nauclea used for making combs, 
and two species of Eiythrina yield the light 
charcoal employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. These light woods useless as 
timber, belong to the families Urticaceae 
(including more than twenty species of Fi- 
cus,) and Sterculiaoese, Laurinese, Rubiacese, 
Myi'isticacese, Anonacese, Spondiacem and 
Bignoniacese, with odd species from other 
families. Of the remaining white woods, twen- 
ty-five in number, valuable for their strength 
and closeness of grain, seventeen of them 
are fit for house-building, and eight, from the 
hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
■them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet 
making. He found twenty- five red- colored 
woods, seven of which, from their strength 
and solidity, are adapted for the various 
purposes of house-building ; seven, from the 
elegance of their grain and colour, are suit- 
ed to the various purposes for which maho- 
ho’gany is used, and eleven are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Tel- 
tqw woods, three in number, hard and fine 
grained, suited to fancy purposes. There 
are twelve dark-brown woods, all valuable, 
eleven of hheru; adapted, for house-build- 
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ing, and probably for ship-building, and one 
for special purposes requiring great strength 
and hardness. Black woods consist of four 
different kinds, all of which are valuable for 
their strength and hardness. There are 
seven varieties of light-brown w 6 od, colored 
wood, embracing all the timber of most va- 
lue in the Province, exclusive of teak. — 
In 1850, the British Association at Edin- 
burgh appointed a committee to report on 
the probable effects of the destruction of 
Tropical forests and the Report was present- 
ed the following year, 1851, at their meet- 
ing at Ipswich. A year afterwards, Forest 
Conservancy establishments were sanctioned 
for the Madinas Presidency and for British 
Bunnah. By Act YII. of 1864, the Govern- 
ment of India issued forest rules and penal- 
ties. The gross revenue derived from the 
Indian forests was in 1863-4 £304,443 and 
in 1864-5 £351,757, but deducting ^ the 
cost of conservancy, the nett revenue was 
£113,949 in 1863-4 and £140,820 in 1864-5. 
In British Sikkim, are 1 05,004 acres of forest 
and there are also forests in Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow and the 
Rajmahal hills. Under Act No. VII 
an order was issued prohibiting felling of 
forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or up- 
wai'ds. In British Sikkim and the Dooars 
of Bhootan are large tracts of Sal (Yatica 
rohusta) . The higher slopes of the Darje- 
ling district above 6,000 feet, have been 
reserved, plantations of temperate and sub- 
tropical trees have been formed, and several 
thousand mahogany trees were planted in the 
Terai with what result is not known. The 
forest tracts of the N. W*. Provinces, are in 
Kumaon, Gurhwal, Meerut, Rohilcund, 
Ghorukpore and Jhansi. In Elamaon and 
Garhwal, the total area surveyed was 
406, 1 34 acres, of which more than nine tenths 
were covered with the cheer or stone pine. 
The Government forestsin Gornckpore cover 
an area of 127,527 acres, 116,384 of which 
are occupied by sal trees, with an average 
of 25 to the acre, About 400,000 acres of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon are covered by the 
Pinus longifolia, bearing about fifteen trees 
to the acre. The northern limit of indigeribus 
^teak is in Bundlecund. It has been plant- 
ed in the Punjab, but in that dry climate 
it is poor and stunted. The Oudh forests 
are in three divisions. The first or “ Kheiri-^ 
gnrh division’’ lies between the rivers Sohali 
and Mohana. The area is 263 square miles 
of which 149 square miles prbduoe Sal, hut 
the trees here in 1868-9, were not large 
enough to produce logs of timber. In the 
second or ‘^Baraitch ^vision,” the countries' 
between the river Kauriaii and Girwa, is 
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partly covered with Sissoo forest and part- 
ly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles of which 
100 produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, 
viz., Shorea robusta ; Dalbergia sissoo; Ced- 
rela toona ; Diospyros, Melauoxylon, Oono- 
carpus latifolia, Terminalia tomentosa, Aca- 
cia catechu, and Nauclea cordifolia, Sissoo, 
toon and ebony. The forests on the banks 
of the five rivers of the Punjab are of great 
value, and the deodar forests of the rajahs 
of Chamba and Bussahir are available for 
the Indian Government. Wood is the only 
material at present generally available in 
India for fuel. The northern limit of the 
Sal is on the hanks of the Beas in the 
Kangra valley. The aspect of Coorg pre- 
sents an entire forest, the long and narrow 
valleys, cultivated within it, serve but to 
render the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boundary pre- 
sents a remarkable line of demarca- 
tion, exhibiting an almost uninterrupt"- 
ed and impervious wood from the Burma- 
gherry hill till reaching the Cavery, this 
space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
westwards the wood decreases in density as 
the country improves in cultivation and be- 
comes gradually thinner till reaching the 
western ghat, the immediate summits of 
which, naturally bare of wood, are clothed 
with a luxuriant herbage. In the Central 
Provinces 2,880, square miles of forest tracts 
have been reserved 11,000 sq. miles remain 
unreserved and there are 10,000 sq. miles of 
timber tracts belonging to private indivi- . 
duals. — B) 0 yVs Productive Resources of India. 
McClelland, Gleghom in Year Booh of Facts 
p. 203 0/1868. Annals Ind. Admin, 

FORGHA^^^A. Has been a great hive of 
nations, whence issued the Asi, the Jut, or 
Yeut, who peopled the shores of the Baltic 
and preceded the Goths of Attila and Alaric. 
See Fargbana. 

FORSTER, an early traveller from India 
to Europe. He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
by the ordinary route on the Volga, &c., to 
Petersburgh, in the year 1784, He avoid- 
ed the country of the Sikhs. RenneWs Me- 
moirs, p. 148. 

FORGET ME HOT* — Myosotis palustris. ' 
Quamoclit vulgare. 

FORKS, The point where two rivers meet 
and unite in one stream. Each branch 
is called a “ fork.*’ Burton^s, City of the 
Saints^ p. 89. 

FORMAGGIO also OAOIO, It, Cheese. 
FORMICA, a genus of insects belonging 
.to the family Formicidae. It is distinguished 
by having the foot-stalk of the abdomen ] 
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composed of a single joint, the mandibles 
triangular, and denticulated at the edge. 
The females are destitute of a sting. This 
genus comprises about a dozen British 
species, the largest of which is the Hill-ant or 
Horse-ant, F. rufa. The neuters in this 
species are about one-third of an inch long, 
of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
scale, and a large part of the head, red. It 
makes its large conical nest in the open 
ground in woods, &c., amassing together 
large quantities of sticks, straws, &o. 

Dr. Jerdon notices F. ammon; angus- 
ticollis ; assimilis ; carinata ; cinerasoens ; 
eompressa ; hastata ; indificans ; longipes ; 
nana ; phyllophila ; reluceus ; rufo-glauca ; 
sexspinosa; smaragdina; timida; vagans; 
velox ; stricta ; and sylvicola. 

FORMICA IHDBFESSA. An exotic spe- 
cies, is described by Colonel Sykes as being 
an extraordinary instance of the operations 
of instinct in so low a form of animal life. 
The fondness of these insects for sweet sub- 
stances is very great, and their attacks on 
such things were resisted in every possible 
manner. But Col. Sykes observed an ant 
upon the wall about a foot above the 
level of the sweets ; it fell, but instead of 
passing between the wall and the table and 
alighting upon the ground it fell upon the 
table. Others followed its example with 
similar success ; and it was no longer a 
matter for doubt as to how they continued 
to swarm in such numbers about their fa- 
vourite food, ho soever carefully guarded,— 
Fng. Cyc. 

FORMICA SMARAGDUSTA. Fab. 

Dimiya, Singh. 

This large red ant is well known in Malabar 
and the wooded parts of India, is employed in 
theHorth-West Provinces to destroy the nests 
of wasps that have established themselves in 
a house. In this case they are said to des- 
troy all the wasps, but become so infuriated 
that their own indiscriminate attacks are 
nearly as bad as those of their foes. Dr, 
Jerdon in M. L. S. J., Colonel Syhes, Eng. 
Encyc. See Ants. 

FORMIC An extensive family of 
Hymenopterous insects, belonging to the 
section Aculeata,’* and to the sub-section 
Heterogyna’* of Latreille, comprising the. 
Linnsean genus Formica, or the numerous 
tribes of ants. The family is distinguished by 
the wingless state of their abortive females, 
by the great length of the basal joint of the 
anteimsB in the females and the nenters, in 
wMch they are elbow ed at the extremity of 
this joint, and by the first or the first and 
second joints of the abdomen being knotted 5 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, horny 
224 
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and perpendicular, falling between the jaws ; 
tbe eyes are romided, or oval and entire ; 
the form of these organs varying greatly in 
many of the species. In their structural 
character the Formicidse resembles the Tiphige 
and Daryli belonging to the section of the 
Sand- Wasps. The neuters are smaller than 
the males, and these are smaller than the 
females ; the abdomen in the first and last 
of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven. The females and 
nenters are furnished with a sting in many 
of the species. Those species which have 
stings emit an irritating fluid into the wounds 
which they make, while the stingless species 
discharge a red transparent fluid on to the 
skin, causing painful blisters. The various 
genera of this family, according to Latreillie, 
are; — Formica, Polyergus, Poiiera, Myrmica, 
and Atta. This last genus differs from ilyr- 
mica only in having very short palpi; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 
Acephalota is the Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. 

The 3rc2 Trihe Formicites. The last family 
containing those ants that have no sting, and 
the abdominal pedicle is of one knob only. It 
comprises two genera, Polyergus and For- 
,mioa. 


FORTUNE. 

FOEMOSAPHEASANT, is the Emploca- 
mus Swaiuhoii. 

FORSKAL, PETER. A traveller and bo- 
tanist, a native of Denmark or Sweden, who 
travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and wrote 
the Flora .^gyptiaca, Arabica, and other 
works. 

FORSTEN. A Dutch naturalist, spent 
two years in N. Celebes, about the year 1840. 

FORT GEORGE. The fortress of Bom- 
bav. — See BombM 3 ^ 

FORT GLOUCESTER. A fortification 
now in ruins, on the lelt bank of the Hoogh- 
ly river, about 15 miles below Calcutta. 

FORT GOLCONDA. A fortress on a 
rocky hill on the left bank of the Seeua 
river, five miles west of the city of Hydera- 
bad in the Dekhan, its builder is not known. 
It consists of an enceinte, with bastions and 
a citadel. After a siege of seven months, it 
fell by treachery in the end of September 
1687. 

FORT ST. DAVID A place in the Car- 
natic at Behoor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely 
defeated the French army. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. The fortress at 
Madras. It is built on the principle ofVau- 
ban. 


See Ant; Formica; Polyergus ; Pouera; 
Myrmica and Atta. 


FORMIC ACID. See Gums aud Resins. 

FORMOSA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 

FORMOSA oil PAHAN ISLAND, called 
also Ty-oau, is about 210 miles in length 
from N. N. E. to S. S. W. Avith high land in 
the interior, but low towards the sea. It 
was known to the Chinese, A.D., H31. When 
first! made known to Europe, its men. were 
described as tall, corpulent and bamboo 
yellow, going naked in summer. It was 
held by the Dutch for a short time. Accord- 
ing to Latham the western coast of Formosa 
is occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China ; but the interior is inhabited 


by several rude tribes, whose language 
differs from the known Formosa. Malay 
words occur in the language of Formosa, 
which however belongs to a state iiitei’me- 
diate between the monotonic and the iuflec 
• tional. Formosa is part of a chain which lies 
along the Asiatic continent and forms a dis* 
titiot and well defined ethnic and geogra 
' phic group which includes all the Japanea< 
and Aiito islands from Formosa to Kamts 
chatka, and Mr. Logan proposed to call i 
Aino-Japanesia. Aralia papyrifera inFormosi 
^'does -not exceed' 6 feet high. — See Archvpe 
%o, Suff. Ind. pp. 318, 319, 320, 358 
Uo-choo ' 


FORT VICTORIA. The name given to 
Bancoot, after its surrender to Commodore 
James, on the 8t.li April 1756. 
FORTRESSES See GuH-gulab. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT. A scientific horti- 
culturist who collected many rare plants in 
China, in the middle of the 19th century. 
His first voyage was made in 1842, in the 
capacitiy of botanical collector to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. During a 
four years’ wanderings in the Celestial Em- 
pire, he discovered several new plants-nse- 
ful and ornamental — which now add to the 
beauty of many an English garden. His 
! mission was altogether so successful that he 
was only allowed a short rest in his native 
country, when he was deputed by the Court; 
of Directors, in 1848, to proceed a second 
time to China, for the purpose of obtaining 
the finest varieties of the tea plant, as well as 
native manufacturers and implements for the 
Government Tea Plantations in the Hima- 
laj^a. He brought the importa,nt objects of 
his mission to a successful termination. Up- 
wards of twenty thousand tea plants, eight 
first-rate manufacturers, and a large supply 
of implements were procured troin the finest 
tea districts of China and conveyed in safety 
to the Himalaya. This journey occupied aL 
together about three years, and Mr. Fortun® 
returned to England at the end of 1851. 
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FOSSILS. FOTHEEGILLIA INVOLUORATA. 

He was deputed again hj tlie East India of the Gundiik river in northern India. The 
Company at the end of 1852, for the pur- bin-lung, rori and choolia stones found in 
pose of adding to the collections already the whirlpools of the I^erbudda and Chumbul 
found, and of procuring more tea-makers, rivers are not fossils, merely stones rounded 
He was occupied in this undertaking for by attrition. A species of Echinus is 
nearly three years; and the result of his foun d fossil in the Lagari hills, Imam Bakhsli 
mission was considered very satisfactory, khan and Derah Ghazi klian, and the cnrious 
His fonrfh voyage was made in the service brilinear maikings on it are compared by the 
of the United States Government, to pro- people to the impression of a birds foot, to 
cure a very large supply of tea plants, for which accordingly they attribute the origin 
trial in some parts of the American Union, of these fossils. The natives have a story with 
and other choice productions debirable to i*egard to the larger fossils of theMazari hills, 
introduce. that they are tlie petrified clothes of fifty be- 

FORT WILLIAM. The fortre^^s of Calcutta, trothed virgins, who were once, while hatliing, 
It was constructed by Lord Clive. surprised by their future husbands ; they 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- prayed heaven to grant them a covering *, in 
ern Asia, all along the sea hoard where they answer to this the earth swallowed them up, 
are tertiary: west of Pondicherry ; and near and their clothes became stones. In the 
Triohiuopoly ; Hyderabad and the central Punjab, a fossil encrinite is used in medicine, 
provinces ; in the valley of theUerhudda, in under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, or Jew’s 
all the coal tracts, in the Sivvalik hills, and stone: and the “ sangcha” a nummulite 
in Burma. from Dera Ghazi khan, and “ sang-i-shad- 

Of those found in Bnrmah by Mr. Oldham, naj” another nummulite are also used in 
during his companionship with the Embassy , medicine . — Oldham m Yule's Embassy ^ 
he notes the following : p. 348. Hand Boole of Banjah^ See Geo- 

Specimens logy, Saligramma, Simiadae Hot Springs, 
Jaws and Teeili, Lignite ; Elephant; Felis. 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw,., ••• *3 FOSSIL COPAL occurs along with 
Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth. . 2 lignite in the tertiary beds of the Malabar 

Rhinoceros, tooth ... ... ... 1 Coast near Travancore. It was first found 

Tapir ? lower jaw ••• ... ... 1 the Blue Clay at Highgate, near London; 

Deer ... ... ... ... 1 it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. It 

Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
cranium. ... 1 masses. Its colour is jTellowish or dull 

Gavial fragments ... ... ... brown; nearly opaque. Lustre resinous. 

Bones. Fracture conch oidal. Specific gravity 1 ’046. 

Paohydermata ... ... 35 When heated it yields an aromatic odour, 

Ruminants ... ... ] 0 melts into a limpid fluid ; it burns with 

Crocodile.^, ... ... ... 24 a yellow flame and much smoke. When 

Tortoise ... ... ... ,,, 21 strongly heated in contact with the air, it 

„ large 17 is totaliy dissipated. — JEJng. Cyc. See Copal. 

Undistinguished 16 FOSI’AT, or Mafr-nl-atik, in Egypt 

Sir Proby T. Cautley, carried on extensive although greatly decayed, may still be con- 
researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, sidered as a town of the middle size. It has 
in the fossil remains in the Siwalik hills, a custom-house, where the duties on goods 
He presented to theBritish Museum, an exten- from upper Egypt are paid. — Niebuhr's Tra- 
sive collection of fossil mammalia from the vel's^Yol. 1. p. 64. 

Punjanb Siwalik, duplicates of wdiich are in FOTHERGILLIA INY OLUGRATA. 
the Museum at the East India House. At Bale. 

Cutchavelly, north of Trincomalie is a bed of Kilar, Hixu. I €hob-i-Pau, Pers. 

calcareous clay in which recent shells and Pisfior, „ | 

crustaceans, principally machophthalmus and In Kashmir, forms whole tracts of low 
Scylla are found, in a semi-fossilised state, jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which 
The breccia at Jaffna and the arenaceous Mr. Yigne made aflute. He tells ns that this 
'Strata in the western coast of Manaar and grows also in Ladak and Kadak. In general 
^;bhe neighbourhood of Galle, also contain form it resembles a ground ash or gigantic 
recent shells. These petrifactions, “when hazel, ten or twelve feet high with branches 
powdered, are nsed by the Arabs as a specific about 2| inches in diameter, and its fruit in 
for diseases of the eye. The saligramma which clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, 
the Saiva and Yaishnava hindu worship, are resembling, but darker than, box. Messrs* 
fossil, water worn, ammonites found, in part Rudall and Rose formed the portion brought 
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FOUR-LEAVED OARYOTA. 


FOWLS. 


to Engla.nd by Mr. Vigne, into a finely toned 
fiute. It makes excellent tent pegs. It is 
very common in the stratbs and mountain 
sides at the western end of Kashmir, and 
grows at elevations from i,400 to 5,500 feet. 
Vigne^ Falconary Cleghorn, 

FOU-CHIK-FOO. A Chinese town on the 
Min river, a place of great trade. 

FOUJDAR, Hind. Peks. A person in 
military employ, in the native states of India, 
but differing greatly in grades of rank. In 
Eajputanah, the foujdar is a leader of the 
vassals. 

FOUJDARI^ ADALAT. A Court of 
military and criminal law, Courts of “ Sudr 
and Foujdari AdaluP* existed at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay until the establishment 
of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOULAD, Guz. Hind. Pers. Steel, pro- 
perly fulad. 

FOUROROYA CANTALA, 

Agave cant ala, Roxb. | Aloe Americana, Rumph. 
Bilati Ananas, Bbng. Samato, Tbi*. 

American Aloe, Ewg- Bain rakkisa, ,, 

Great Aloe, „ Bramha rakasi, Tam, 

Sime kattalay, „ Bramha rakshasi, „ 

Ritta nara, „ 

This plant flowers when ten or fifteen 
years old and when 20 or 30 feet high. 
FOUROROYA GIGANTEA. Vent. 

The Great Aloe, Eng. 1 Sime katalay, Tam. 

This plant, one of the Amaryllaceaa has 
been introduced into India from South 
America. It is remarkable for its leaves which 
are often ten feet long. It yields a fibre five or 
six feet long, somewhat finer than Agave fibre, 
but possessing similar properties, it is less 
abundant than the Agave, but is as easily 
propagated. In preparing its fibre, called 
aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to the 
stem, are placed on a piece of board, 
and beaten with a short stout stick. After 
being thus bruised, the pulpy portions are 
scraped out with a blunt knife, and the 
fibres are subsequently washed in clean water 
and^ dried in the sun. Its long and strong 
fibre deserves more attention than is 
.given to it. The Agave and Fourcroya are 
similarly called Aloes and the fibre, aloe 
fibre. These are not natives of India, but 
have mostly been introduced from America. 
They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
over India, but they are not yet su fficiently 
abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, espe- 
,^lly, to yield the fibre in large quantities. 

-SCIVB.L1AVED C5ABYOTA. Eng. Car- 


FOWLS. Eng. 

Ouph, Heb. I Koli, Tam. 

Murghi, Hind. 1 

Though in numerous breeds, and sub- 
breeds, all the domestic fowls seem to have 
diverged from a single type. The game 
breed is from the Gallus baukiva called also 
G. ferrugineus. Its feathers are closely 
depressed to the body, it is indomitably 
courageous, evinced even in the dispositions 
of the hens and chickens. It is of various 
colours. 

“ Malay fowl, with body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

Oochin or Shanghai” breed of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition quiet. 

‘‘ Bantam ” breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Cree'pers or “ Jum'pers ” from Burmah, 
with monstrous short legs. 

"^Frizzled” or Oajir” fowls of India, 
with feathers reversed. 

‘‘ Silh fowls” with silky feathering and 

Sooty fowls” of India, the hens of which 
have a white color, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds ^^Borhing” ^am^ 
hurgh” Andalusian” Spanish ” Sul- 
tans” “ Ptarmegan” “ Ohoaondooh” 
“ EVfinpless” are unknown in S. B. Asia. 

“ Qallus Sonneratii” does not range into 
the northern parts of India, part of its 
hackles consist of highly peculiar horny 
laminae and it is not now believed to be the 
parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

“ Qallus Stanley ii ” is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

‘‘ Gallus varius^” iCBblled also “ 0, furcaius” 
is met with in Java, and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated curb and single 
median wattle. 

Qallus Temmincldi” is supposed to be a 
hybrid. 

“ Qallus han'kiva” inhabits N*. India as 
far west as Sind, ascends the Himalaya to a 
height of 4,000 feet, inhabits Burmah, the 
Malay peninsula, Indo-Chinese countries 
and the B. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, and are not figured on Egyptian 
monuments. They are figured on some of th^ 
Babylonish cylenders, B. C. 600 and 700^ 
The Institutes of Menu permit the wild-fowl 
to be eaten but forbid the domestic fowl. 
At the present day, most of the Pagan 
tribes on the east coast of Africa from 4 ® to 
6° south of the equator hold the fowl in 
aversion. Caesar informs us that the Celts 
of Britain, would not eat the hare^ goosey or 
domestic fowl The Rajpoot will hunt the 
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FOX. 

first, but neitber eats it nor tbe goose, sacred 
to the god of battle (Har). The Rajpoot of 
Me war eats the jungle fowl, but rarely the 
domestic. Many of the races in the S. and 
E. of Asia sacrifice a cock. The domestic 
fowl is eaten freely by mahomedans and 
many hindus, and they are largely reared for 
the table. 

Fowls fatten best when kept in the dark. 
In India their eyelids are sown together. — 
Fowls are sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kur- 
distan. The Assyrians worshipped the cock. 
The Jews of the east offer a cock for man 
and woman as an atonement. Socrates de- 
sired a cock to be sacrificed to the god of 
health. Vanvin^ TocVs Rajasthan, vol. I., p, 
76, See G-allus. Cook. 

FOX, Eng. 

Taaleb, Aa. Nomri, Hind. 

Slmal, Heb. Kokri, Make. 

Lomri, Hind. Robur of Candahae. 

In India three species of foxes are met 
with, and may here be noticed separately. 

Vulpes Bengalensis, Shaw. 

Canis Bengalensis, Gray. Yulpes Corsac v. Benga- 
„ Hokree, Sykes. lensis, Indicus et 

„ nifescens, Geay. kokree, Blyth. 

Ynlpes Indicus, „ 

Lomri, Loomri and. 

Koomri, Duk. Bengal fox, Eng. 

Bengal dog, Eng. Common fox, „ 

lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour 
in different localities ; is generally of a grayish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella ; it is always variegated 
above with an intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyesf nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail, 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food 
is rats, land crabs, grass-hoppers, beetles, 
and fruit : the mango, the custard apple, are 
largely eaten. It always burrows in open 
plains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
hare ; but instead of stretching out at first, 
like the hare and trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turns more at first and 
if it can fatigue the dogs, it then goes 
straight’ away. 

Tulpes flavescens, Gray. 

Vulpes montamis, Hodgs. | Robnrm Candahae. 

This species is numerous in the valleys 
around Candahar, hiding in burrows and in 
holes in the rocks. It is about two feet 
long from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
and the tail is about seventeen inches, height 
at shoulder about fifteen inches. Its tail 
iS yellowish : back rather darker, inclining 


FRAGARIA VESCA. 

to brown ; face and outer side of fore legs 
and base of the tail fulvous : spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, the 
chin (breast) the front of the forelegs, a 
round spot on the upper part of the hind 
foot and the tips of the hairs of the tail 
blackish, end of tail white, and ears ex- 
ternally black. The skins are soft and are 
made into the reemohah and posteen. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson. The Hill fox. 

Canis vulpes monta- Vulpes montanus, Geay. 
nua, Peaes „ nipalensis, „ 

„ himalaicuSjOGELBY. 

The hill fox of India, dwells in the Hima- 
laya, ranging np to the snow limits and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
they are very numerous about Simla, com- 
ing close to the houses in search of ofial. 
Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense and fine, 
the longer sort measuring fully two inches 
upon the back, and the inner every where of 
considerable length and of a woolly character. 

: General colour pale fulvous, head mixed with 
, white : tail bushy and white tipped. Hors- 
jield^s Gat. of Mammalia in E. J., Cos. Mii- 
seum, quoting Mad. L. Soc. Jo^irn. Ben, As. 
8oc. Journ. xi., ^>89, xiv., 345, Col. Syhes. 

FRAGARIA. The strawberry genus of 
plants, of the Order Rosacese, some species 
of which occur in India, wild, and others are 
cultivated. F. chilensis, Ehr, the Chili straw- 
berry was brought from South America. F. 
collina is also an introduced plant. F. ela- 
tior Ehr. is the Haut-boy strawberry from 
America and F. grandiflora and F. majanfea 
are also kno.wn, as also F. Roxburg-hii W. & 
A. the F. Indica and Malay of Roxburgh, 
which has also been classed with Dachesnek 
and Potentilla, growing in the Heilgherries, 
Debra Dhoon and Kamaon. 

FRAGARIA VESCA, Linn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eng. Paljorof Chenab, 

Wood „ „ Bunun also ruusnui 

Kanzar of Jhelum. of Eavi. 

Ingracli, also yang, also Bana-phul of Sutlej. 

task of Kangea. Tawai of Teans-Indus. 

This grows wild in movst parts of the Pun- 
jab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 1 2,000 feet. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry but is 
largely improved by cultivation. It is cul- 
tivated by Europeans and market gardeners 
and in the Bombay Dekhan, a bed of a few 
square yards brings in from £15 to £20 the 
season. In Bangalore it is grown abundantly. 
The Strawberry plant multiplies itself from 
runners and suckers ; the old plant, after it 
has ceased bearing, throwing them out. As 
soon as the rains have set in, these runners 
may be removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily looked after, and should 
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FEAGAEIA VESCA/ EEA^TCE. 

liave tlie space of nine or ten inches allowed cones of earth. The common vegetable 
between them ; they will throw out other mannre is all that is required at first nntil 
runners, the whole of which may be sepa- near flowering, when a handful or two of 
rated and transplanted at the proper season, goats’ or sheep’s dung should he put round 
They thrive best in a light soil with good the plants opening the earth and scraping it 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and together. Water daring the evening and 
as soon as they show a dispositiou to flower, very early in the morning. — Blrdivood Veg, 
may have old goats’ or sheep’s manure added Prod. 151. Drs. Clegliorn Kullit and Kangra p. 
around each plant, a couple of double hauds' 65,81, /. L. Stewart^ Riddell. See Straw- 
fal being sufficient. lu no part of the Dec- berry. 

can, should the plants be put out for fruit- FRAGRAI^TT AOAOIA, Eng. Acacia 
ino- before the close of the rains, the hitfcer odoratissima, Roxb. Willd. 
part of September being quite early enough. FRAGRANT KJBMPFERIA. Ksempfe- 
S ackers planted for experiment at the ria rofcuiida. 

commencement of Aagasfc, grew to a good FRiiGRANT MORINDA. See Moriuda. 
size, and did nothing for ten or twelve FRAGRANT PERGXJLARIA. Pergula- 
weeks bat throw out suckers, which were ria odoratissima. 

continually removed, but, after all, fruited FRANCE, in the 18th century, made no- 
badly : the finest and most prolific crop were ble exertions for empire in the east. They 
got from suckers put out in the beginning occupied Madagascar, also the Isles of 
of October. Some strawberries were gathered Eourbon and France ; formed a factory at 
in November fi'om the plants put out in Surat and one at Masnlipatam, were repulsed 
August, bat they were so few as in no way at Galle,but took and again lost Trincomalee, 
to induce a trial of the experiment again, settled at Pondicherry which they surren- 
Yarieties can only be procured from seed; dered to the Dutch. They abandoned Surat, 
and to procure the seed, select the finest ripe and founded Chandeimagore : conquered 
fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. Mahe, obtained Karical, repulsed the British 
When the rains commence, soak the seed in fleet off Negapatam, took Madras. Defeated 
water, reject all that float, sow the remainder Mafuz Khan near Madras at Sadras and St. 
in baskets in alight loam, when they will be Thorn^, bub were surprised at Cuddalore, 
fit to remove in about six weeks, and should twice repulsed and forced to retire. They 
be put in other baskets four or five inches were beseiged in Pondicherry but repulsed 
apart, and taken care of until ready to be the besiegers. They gained the battle of 
transplanted into the beds where they are to / Amboor when Anwar ud Din fell — sur- 
remain. As these plants throw out suckers prised the camp of Morari Eao, defeated 
very fast, they must be constantly looked Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar ud Din, 
after, and I'emoved. They will commence stormed Gingee, defeated Nazir Jung, de- 
bearing in six months from the time of sowing feated the British at Yolconda. They were 
the seed. As soon as the rains have ceased, shut up at Trichinopoly, where they were 
put the suckers that have rooted into square twice defeated by Clive and retreated to 
beds, each not less than one foot apart, Seringam where they subsequently surren- 
five in a row : this will give twenty-five in dered to the British. They afterwards de- 
each bed — as many as can be easily looked feated the British at Yicoravaudi but sus- 
after and gathered without trampling on the tained a defeat from them at Bahoor. They 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When repeatedly defeated the Mahrattas, obtained 
the earth is of a clayey consistence, Dr. great power, under M. Busy, at Hyderabad,. 
Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivated and obtained the cession of four proyinoes on 
on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, the ea.stern coast. They defeated the British, 
but he prefers the beds. It is sometimes at Teruvadi, but were defeated at the Golden- 
necessary, in consequence of flooding the rock,attheSugur-loaf-rockaudtookrerugo 
beds, to put tiles under the fruit to keep it in Seringham, were repulsed at Trichinopo- 
clean, but it also attracts the notice of the ly but surprised the British at Contapara, 
birds : if straw or grass be used, then the marie peace with the British and refused 
chances are that white ants destroy the to aid Suraj ud Dowlah against the British, 
plants. This it is that makes some persons Subsequently they were beaten off Negapa- 
prefer the ridge system of growing, as they tarn, took Cuddalore and Fort St. David 
say the fruit is cleaner in consequence : and were repulsed from Tanjore. They were 
fine fruit may be grown either way ; and if beaten off Trauquebar at Condor©, and off 
on ridges, the same distance must be allowed Fort St. David and at Wandewash, and 
between the plants as in beds — and even in surrendered Pondicherry. Their efforts 
the-Mter the plants may be put on raised ceased from the 16fch January 1761. By the 
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FRANKINCENSE. 


FRAXINUS. 


Ti*eaty of Paris in 1763, MaFomed Ally, son 
of Anwar-nd-Din, was declared an independ- 
ant sovereign. They had able leaders but 
the officers under them were greatly inferior 
to Dapleix and Bussy. 

The French possessions in India consist 
of five towns, Ohandernagore, Karical, Pon- 
dicherry, Yanaon, and Mahe. The total 
square miles of these is 1911- with a 
population of 203,887. 

Pondicherry was restored to France by 
the peace of 1763. Captured again in 1793, 
again restored by the peace of Amiens in 
1801, recaptured in 1808, and finally restor- 
ed in 1814 and 1815. 

During their greatest efforts, Admiral de 
la Bourdonnaix was employed by sea, and 
Dupleix and Bussy on land, — Malleson. Ind. 
Ami. \ 

FRANOOA APPENDICULATA. A beau- 
tiful fl^owering plant. 

FRANCOLINUS PONTICERIANUS. 
See Aves : Birds : Perdicidse 
FRANKINCENSE. 

Coondoor. PuK. Minan, Mala^y. 

Kaminan, MaLxIY. Kamayan, „ 

Kamauan j Manan j „ Kandricam, Tam. 

Of this, there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best are the Arabian or tear olibanum, 
the African, and the East Indian or stalacti- 
tic. Olibanum, a fragrant resin, from species 
of Boswellia, is obtained, in India from the 
Boswellia glabra : and the gum resin of the 
Canarium strictum, Eoxh. is also fragrant. 
The oleo-resin of the Abies excelsa, or Nor- 
way spruce fir, is known as common frankin- 
cense ; and, in India, the oleo-resin of Finns 
longifolia, is also so called. Some of the 
frankincense of European markets is doubtless 
obtained from the Juniperus lycia, and a tree 
of America is called the frankincense pine. 

The substance called Koondricum by the 
Tamil people is very common in the Indian 
bazaars, and is used as an incense in religi- 
ous ceremonies, equally by the hindus and 
Portuguese Christians, being, though not 
quite of so grateful an odour, cheaper than 
benzoin. It is supposed by the mahome- 
dan medical men, to be a species of oliba- 
num and they give the name of Coondoor to 
both ; but it is very unlike olibanum in its ap- 
pearance ; being always seen in pretty large, 
agglutinated masses, composed of light 
brown and yellowish tears, and having a 
strange stony kind of hardness when press- 
ed betwixt the teeth ; whereas the olibanum 
is in separate small roundish balls, or large 
grains which do not give the same sensa- 
tion on being chewed, nay even stick to the 
teeth. The Koondricum is generally brought 


1 to Southern India from Madagascar, form 
the coast of Borneo, and also from Pedir on 
' the Island of Sumatra. Am’s Mat, Med.^ 'p. IQ, 
Birdivood Veg. Frod. See Balsam; Bos- 
wellia: Gnms and Resins. 
FRANKINCENSE PINE, Finns t^da,LAMB. 

FRANKLYN, WILLIAM, Major of the 
Indian Army, author of A Tour in Persia : 
History of Shah Alam ; Memoirs of George 
Thomas ; Tracts Political, Geographical 
and Commercial on the Dominions of Ava 
and N. W. Hindustan, 1 81 1 . 

FRASER, JAMES, Author of Life of Na- 
dir Shah, — Lond. Journal of a tour in the 
Him. and sources of the Jumna and Ganges, 
— Calcutta 1820. Sources of the Jumna and 
Bagiruthee river. — As. Res. vol. xiii. 172. 
Tour in the Himalaya mountains. — Lond. 
1820. — Ft. Buisfs Qatalogiie- 

FRASER, GENERAL, J. S. An officer 
of the Madras Army, who entered the ser- 
vice in 1800, and during his long career of 
about fifty-four years, was employed in 
offices of trust and importance. He was 
Commandant of Coorg, Resident at Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, and his last office was 
that of Resident at Hyderabad. 

FRASH, of Kashmir, Populus alba, white 
poplar. 

FRASH BEAN. Anglo-Hind. Phase- 
olus nanus. 

FRAST, Hind> Populus nigra ^^jangli” 
^^frast,'' P. alba, ^^ban frastu,*' P. ciliata. 

FRAUEN MURZE. Geb. Mint. 
FRAXINUS. The Ash tree. 

Tke Ash. tree, Eno. | Oren, Hub, 

Aran, Arab, j Ornus, Lat! 

Of the genus Fraxinus, two species grow in 
the western Himalaya ; the F. floribunda, or 
large ash and P. xanthylloides or crab ash. 

They grow in the Mehra forest, near Ab- 
hotabad, Hazara, and in the valley of the 
Sutlej, there is abundance of yew and olive, 
and a considerable quantity of box and ash^ 
the ash and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2,000 feet or 
more above the Sutlej. The larger ash and 
yew are much esteemed for jampan poles, 
hefts and tool handles, &c., and the larger, in 
oc-Dur, grain and toughness, resembles the 
English ash, and makes good walking sticks. 
Some species of ash are remarkable, like the 
sugar maples, to which in some respects they 
are allied, for the sweetness of their sap, 
which on concreting by exposure to the sun, 
is known as manna. To the two species, P, 
rotundifolia and P. florifera and probably 
also to other species, we owe the manna of 
the European druggists .— florid 
fera^ the Floivering ash tree, grows in the 
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mountains of tlie south of France, and F. 
rotandifolin, (Ornus rotundifolia) the round 
leaved manna ash tree, is a native of Calabria 
and Sicily. — The wax insect tree, of China, 
Mr. Fortune says is a species of ash, it 
grows abundantly on the banks of ponds and 
canals in the province of Che-kiang ; 
Mr. McCartee of Ningpo, gave^ him 
some beautiful specimens of the fresh insect 
upon the branches of this tree. This insect 
has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. When fully developed on the trees 
they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of groat value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. — 
Forttciie's y. 146. Oul, Gcut lUx. 

1802. Qleffhorn FtLvjab Report, aloyle^ Him, 
Bot. p, 26*6. OHhauijhiessjj, p, 4*34. 

FRAXIKirS FLORIBUNDA. 

Largo ash, Eng. I Sumb, Hind. 

Sam, Hind. | Sawiiiui, „ 

The largo ash is found on the Tliandiani 
and Mochpnra ranges of the Himalaya, but 
not in Kaghan. It is a large tree, occasionally 
12 or 13 feet in girth but is not abxmdant. 
The wood in toughness resembles English 
ash. — Gleijhom^ F'iwjah Report, pp. 80, 177, 

FRAXINUS XANTHYLLOXDES. 

Sanggel, Hind. \ Anooh, Hind. 

The crab ash grows in th^ X. W. Hima- 
laya and is found in the Sutlej valley be- 
tween Rampur and Sungnain at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet. It makes good walking 
sticks, hefts, and handles: but is very smnl], 
and nob largo enough for other purposes, 
though occiisionally janipau poles are made 
of it. — Glefflioni, Fiovj. Report, p 64. 

FRAZER A GAR'OUKENSJS; and F. 
Waltovi. See Cocculus pahnatus, also Gen- 
ii anacom. 


FLlEGILCrS GRAOULUS. The Cliongh 
is found on high mountains and sca-clills of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is common in bigli 
Central As'a, the Himalaya, Afghanistan, 
&c. 5 as id also another chough, Pyrrhoco- 
rax alpinus of tlio Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

FREXCH. This language is spoken in 
India, by the employes in the French pos- 
sessions of Pondicherry, Karikal and Llahe. 

FREXCH BEANS. Contain much nu- 
tritive matter, and are most desirable 
for the supply of troops. In France they 
are sold at from 2^d» to 5d. per lb- ac- 
cording to colour, the white kinds bringing 
the highest price. They could be produced 
on the Xeilgherries, if grown in largo quan- 
teties, at about half the above mentioned 
pj^-iqe. Mt, McFgoy. See Phaseolus. 

FRENCH M.4RYG0LD. Tagetes patula. 


FRENCH POLISH. Consists of a resin 
or a gum-resin dissolved in spirit, and used 
for polishing flat surfaces. For this pur- 
pose it is made more fluid than the hard- 
wood lacker, used in polishing turned sur- 
faces, in order that it may spread easily and 
dry less rapidly ; because the friction being 
derived entirely from the motion of the 
hand, more time is required than in polish- 
ing turned works. Dissolve lb. of shell-lac 
in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without heat. 
Copal, sandarac, mastic, and gum arabic are 
added in various proportions, according to 
the fancy of the preparer. Some recom- 
mend 1 2 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arable, and 3 ounces of copal, to 
1 gallon of spirits of wine. A dark- 
coloured polish is prepared with 1 lb. of 
shell-lac, ^ lb. of heijzoin, and 1 gallon of 
spirits; or 1-|- lb. shcll-lac, 4 ounces of 
gnaiacnm, and 1 gallon of spirits. Dra- 
gon’s blood may also he used to give the re- 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable 
polisli is made with shell-lac and spirits 
without any other ingredients. It is usual 
to make the varnish thicker than is requir- 
ed for use, and to thin it down with spirit 
when being used. A tough polish is said to 
be produced from If lb. of shell-lac, 4 oz. 
of sccd-lac, 4 oz, of sandarac, and 2 oz. of 
mastic to the gallon of spirit ; or 2 lbs. of 
shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon, 
A light-coloured varnish may be made with 
bleached or white lac ; but this dai'kens 
by exposure to light. — Tomlinson. 

' FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 
are Pondicherry, Chandernagoro, Carical, 
and Yanaon on the Orissa coast, at the 
bifurcation of the Godavery and Coringa. 

FRERE, Sir Henry Bartlo, K. C. R. A 
Bombay Civil Servant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the Council of India, after- 
wards Governor of tlm Bombay Presidency. 
Ho belonged to a race of men well nigh un- 
known in modern days. To courtly bearing, 
and all that fascinates an eye^, he added a 
facility of though!-, clothed in simplest lan- 
guage that seldom failed to bring conviction: 
and he was gifted with flxmness of decision 
and tenacity of will. — Tlmrlotu, p, 46. 

FREYA, the Scandinavian goddess of 
love, and Freyr ih o god of beauty. Freya is 
supposed to be tbo analogue of Oomiah the 
creative power of the hindu mythology* 
The grand festival to Fre^^a was in spring, 
then boars were offered up to her by the 
Scandinavians, and boars of paste were made 
and eaten by the peasantry. At the pre- 
sent day, “ Vasanii,” or spring personified, 
is worshipped by the rajputs, who open the 
season with a grand hunt, led by the prince 
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and Iiis vassal chiefs when tlicy cliase, slay 
and eat the boar. Tod, See Basant. Gouri. 

FBEYCIhrBTIA BAUBRIAhTA. Tlie 
Norfolk island “ Grass tree,” belongs to the 
tribe of Pandanese or Screw pines. Its 
stem is marked by rings, like the cabbage 
tree, where the old leaves have fallen 
and it lies on the ground, or climbs like ivy 
round the trees. The branches are crowned 
with crests of broad sedge-like leaves, from 
the centre of which the fiowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals green, and, when they fall off, clusters 
appear of three or four oblong pnlpy fruit, 
four inches in length, and as much in cir- 
cumference. — KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol. IL 
p. 284. 

FPtlDBOL BUTI. Hind. Per. Meni- 
spermum hirsntum. 

FRIENDSHIP, part of the ceremony of 
a vow of friendship, amongst liindus, consists 
in dividing a bel or larger wood-apple, half 
of which is kept by each party, and, from 
this compact, is called bel b bandar, — Elplihi- 
ston\<i Risiori/ of India, p. 365. 

FRIGATE BIRD. TheTachvpetes aqnila, 
is also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of 
War bird and the Boatswain. It has shoi't 
feet, and cannot swim or dive. It is interme- 
diate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds 'and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their 
prey. It takes great flights and is of great 
endurance, rising to great heights in the air. 
It ranges through all tropical seas and hov- 
ers over the tropical waters. It has been 
seen 400 leagues from land, and yet is said 
to return to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 1 4 feet from end to end. — 
BenjietL 

FRIGATE ISLE, or ILE AUX FREGA- 
TES, the most easterly of the Seychelles, in 
lat. 4® 32" S. long. 36® 1' E. 

FRINGED CHAMELEON. Chamseleo 
tiaris. 

FRINGILLA. The sparrow genus of 
birds of the family Fringillidse. Fringilla 
montifringilla, the mountain Finch of 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Af- 
ghanistan, Kashmir, W. Himalaya, is a win- 
ter visitant in Britain, and the European 
Montifringilla nivalis has been obtained at 
Kandahar. 

FRINGILLIDJE, A family of Birds. 

Sub-fam, Plocein^, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Ploceus. 

^ub-fam- Bstreldinss, 5 gen. 16 sp. viz., 
11 Munia; 1 Brythrina ; 2 Amadina; 2 Es- 
trelda ; 1 Scissirostrum. 

8ub~fam. Passerinoe, 2 gen. 7 sp. viz., 
6 Passer ; 2 Petronia, 


PROGS. 

Suh-fam, Fringillinse, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 
1 Montifringilla; 1 Fringilla ; 1 Pyrrhospiza; 

1 Procardueiis , 3 Garpodacus *, 1 Hsemotos- 
piza ; 2 Pyrrhula; 1 Propyrrhnla ; 2Loxia ; 1 
Chrysomtris; 1 Carduelisj 1 Ligurinus ; 1 Se- 
rinus ; 3 Coccothranstes. 

Siib’fam. Emberizinse, 2 gen. 10 sp. viz., 

2 Emberiza ; 8 Eiispiza. 

Suh‘fam. Accentorinee, i gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Accentor. 

Sub-fa m. Alandinae, 4 gen. 1 siib-geii. 
1 4- sp. viz., 3 Alauda, ar vensis, gulgula, Mala- 
baiica ; 2 Calandrella ; 2 Galerida ; G Mii’a- 
fra ; 1 Pyrrhulauda. See Birds. 

PRITILLARIA IMPERIALIS. A bul- 
bous rooted plant with very showy flow- 
ers, growing well in any light garden soil, 
the colours are various. They are increased 
by off-sets. 

FROGS are very common in all the South 
and East of Asia. They belong to the rep- 
tile Sub- Class Batrachia and order Batrachia 
sfdienta. The Malabar bull-frog, Hylorana 
Malabai'ica, occurs in several parts of the 
peninsula of India. The Rana cutipora 
occui's in Ceylon, it was named by 
Mr. Blytli Rana robusta. The little ti'ee 
frogs, Polypedates maculatus, Gray, shelter 
themselves beneath leaves, from the 
heat of the sun, and ten species of Polypedates 
occur in this region. Several species of toads 
occur, hut in Ceylon, the inoi*e common are 
Bufo melanostictus, kelaai’tii and asper. As 
in Europe, so inindia, these harmless creatures 
have ever been counted poisonous. Frogs 
are eaten in India by the humblest of 
the races, by many of the Burmese and 
they are eaten in China, by all classes. They 
are caught in China, by tying a worm or a 
young frog, just emerged from tad-pole 
life by the waist to a fish-line, and 
lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice fields where the old croakers are 
wont to harbonr. As soon as one sees the 
young frog, he makes a plunge at him and swal- 
lows him whole, whereupon he is immediately 
conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, losing 
his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is rescued from his maw, and used again 
as long as life lasts. Frogs, says Fortune, 
are in great demand in all the Chinese towns, 
both in the north and south, wherever he 
had been, and they were very abundant in 
Nantsin. They abound in shallow lakes and 
rice fields, and many of them are very beau- 
tifully coloured, and look as if they had be en 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. 
The vendors of these animals skin them aliv e? 
in the streets in the most unmerciful and app a- 
rently cruel way. Frogs seemed much in 
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demand. They are brought to market in tubs 
and baskets, and the vendor employs himself 
in skinning them as he sits making sales, fie 
is extremely expert at this part of his busi- 
ness. He takes up the frog in his left hand, 
and with a knife which he holds in his right 
chops off the fore part of its head. The 
skin is then drawn back over the body and 
down to the feet, which are chopped off and 
thrown away. The poor frog, still alive, 
but headless, skinless, and without feet, is 
then thrown into another tub, and the opera- 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. 
Ev’ery now and then the artist lays down 
his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh 
these animals for his customers and make 
his sales. Everything in this civilised coun- 
try whether it be gold or silver, geese or 
frogs, is sold by weight. Dr. Forsyth men- 
tions having seen boiled frogs in a Burmese 
bazaar, exposed for sale, among other articles 
of food. The Pyxicephalus adspersus of Dr. 
Smith, the Matla-metlo of the Bechuana of 
South Africa, when cooked, looks like a 
chicken. The length of the head and body is 

inches j and the hind legs are 6 inches 
long. During the dry months they conceal 
themselves in holes which they make at the 
foot of bushes. — Williant/s Middle Kingdom, 
Vol. 2. p, 48. A Res. among the Ohin. p, 343. 
Fortune* s Residence in China, p. 45. Tennenfs 
Ceylon- Livingstone. See Batrachia, Reptiles. 

FROGr-FISH, Cheironectes, species, the 
frog-fish of the British, in India, belongs to 
the family of Lophiadse or angiet'S, and 
species are met with in many seas. In 
this group, the bones of the carpus form 
arms that support the pectoral fins, 
and enable these fishes to walk along the 
moist ground, almost like quadrupeds; 
Cheironectes immaculatus, Rivp'pell, has 
feet or claws rather than fins. Hartwig 
mentions a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands 
and the southern hemisphere, as remarkable 
for its hideous appearance and its capability 
of surviving for several days on land. Its 
pectoral fins are so placed that it can crawl 
about on land. — Tennenfs Sketches of the Nat. 
His. of Ceylon, p. 330. See Fishes. 

FROMAGE. Fr. Cheese, 

FROMENT. Pk. Wheat. 

FRUIT. Eng. Fe. 

Samar, Akab. 

Thamar, „ 

AtM, Bdrm. 

Phal, Bxjk. Guz. Hinp. 

Hewa, 

Obst, 

Pruchte, 

Ooft, 

Prutta, 

Prntte, 


FRUIT. 

In few natural products is India more 
prolific than in its fruits. The pine-apple, 
mango, mangos teen, jambo, tamarind, oi’ange, 
strawberries are amongst the best known, 
besides an infinite variety of smaller fruits 
partaken by the natives, either dried or in 
their curries. To the north, and in the hill- 
districts, peaches, grapes, figs, &c., are both 
abundant and of good quality. In the south 
and central parts of Hindustan the fruits and 
vegetables in general use amongst the people 
are the melon, gourd, cucumbei^, water-melon, 
plantain, guava, jujube, custard- apple, 
and fig. In some of the hiil-districts the 
wild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
are found in great abundance and of good 
quality. On the IST. West of India, in parts 
of the Punjab, Himalaya, in Cashmir and in 
Afghanistan, the fruits liked by Bni’opeans 
are more plentiful. In Cashmir the fruits 
which attain maturity are the apple, pear, 
quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pome- 
granate, mulberry, walnut, hazelnut, pista- 
chio and melon. The cherry “ gilas” is in- 
digenous and is cultivated in orchards. The 
bullace “ Prunus insitita” is found nowhere 
else in a wild state. The vine is extensively 
cultivated. In Kanawar, apples are abun- 
dant and nice looking, though not with much 
flavour. Peshawar sends diied red raisins 
which sell at lbs. 18 for a shilling, and dried 
raisins of a pale green colour which sell at 
lbs. 4 for a shilling and bloom raisins are also 
obtainable. Dried apricots are very abund- 
ant, also figs, dried, flattened and strung 
together, also the dried plum (alucha) of 
Peshawar. The small seedless raisin, the 
Kismis, is in eveiy baz^aar. In the upper 
Hills of the Punjab, the apricot, ( Jalda.ra or 
zardarn) is common, its kernel yielding oil. 
Apples and pears are also gi'own. There 
are two species of cheiTj, the Jamuna, or 
Cerasus cornuta, and the Cerasus padam ; 
the former has black sweetish berries, which 
are eaten. The wild pear, called “ mehaT’ or 
kainth (P. variolosa), is common also in the 
hills, it somewhat resembles the medlar, and 
the fruit is sweet when it is rotten. In 
Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab, or wild 
apple, called “ ban mehaV’ (Pyrus baccata) 
also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris). The 
fruit of the trimal,” or Ficus macrophylla, 
is sold in the bazaar at Simla. There are on 
the upper Sutlej some species of Ribes (R. 
nubicola and R. glaciala), which are like 
currants, hut have little flavour; also a 
species of gooseberry. There is a wild 
strawberry (Fragaria vesca) ; and a black- 
berry, called “unsri” (Rubus flavus), the 
fruit of which is preserved. In Kulu and 
Eangra the loquat (Eriobotrya Japonica), 
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Fal, Mahk. 

Bua, Malay. 

Phal, also Bar also 
Mewa, Pers, 

Owosohtsch, Rus. 

Fmta, Sp. 

Kaia or Pallam, Tam. 
Pandia, also Kaia, Tel. 
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tlie pomegranate, “ clarim’*(Punica grana- 
tarn),botli occnr.The‘‘mitha tendu,”or fruit of 
the Diospyrostomentosa^mustnotbe omitted. 
In the Sutlej valley, Myrica sapida, yields a 
fruit useful for making sherbets. Among 
nuts, we find the findak, or nuts of Corylus 
lacera, sold at Simla , and the seeds of the 
edible pine (P. gerardiana) are kept for food 
in Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
seer. Above Chini, this tree is the principal 
one in the forest. In the lower hills the fruit 
of the “ amla” (Phyllanthusemblica), should 
perhaps be included : the well known plan- 
tain and mango do not occur ; the latter is 
last seen, says Br. Cleghorn, near Rampur, 
on the Sutlej, and the former below Kotgurh. 
Eleagnus confer ta geliai,” and Caiussa 
edulis, yield fruits that can be preserved, the 
latter making the well known karunda j^lly- 
In Burmah the fruits are very numerous, 
but nearly all of them very indifferent, though, 
to a Burmese who, while a child, eats a raw 
sweet potato with as must zest as a Euro- 
pean would an apple, they are no doubt con- 
sidered unsurpassable. The ancient Celts 
eat acorns, the modern Californians still 
use acorn bread, and the Burmese and Ka- 
rens eat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acorn : in general their fruits are much 
inferior to those of temperate climates. The 
better sort are as under : 

Oi’ange, citrus aurautiura. 

Sweet limes, citrus limetta. 

Shaddock, citrus deoumaua. 

Custard-apple, anona squamosa. 

Som'-sop, auona muricata. 

Bullock heart, anona reticulata. 

Citron, citrus medica. 

Small lime, citrus bergamia ; c. acida. 

Large lime, citrus bergamia. 

Table Fruits, 

Mangosteen, garcinia mangostaiia. 

Dorian, Durio zibethinus. 

Mango, mangifera indica. 

„ „ sylvatica. 

Lichi, nephelium lichi. 

Pawpaw, carica papaya. 

Gna^a, psidium pyriferum (white). 

„ „ pomiferum (red). 

Pine-apple, ananas sativns, bromelia ananas. 

Plantain, musa paradisiaca. 

Cocoanut, cocos nucifera, 

Loqnat, Eriobotrya japonica. 

Pear, pyrus. 

Jack, artocarpus integrifolia. 

Breadnnt, „ incisns. 

Breadfrnit, „ communis. 

Mulberry, moms Indica, 

Baspberry, mbus sp, 

Whortle berry, thibaudia loranthifolia. 

Strawberry, fragaria sp. 

Boselle, hibiscus sabdariffa. 

Water melon. 

Double leaved citron, citrus torosa. 

Pomegranate, punica granatum. 
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Eambutan, nephelium lappaceum. 

Otaheite gooseberry, cicca disticha : phy Han thus. 
Carambola, averrhoa carambola. 

Bilimbi, „ bilimbi. 

Brazil gooseberry, physalis peruviana, 

Sapodilla plum, achras sapota. 

Chocolate nut tree, Theobroma cacao. 

Bengal currants, carissa carandas. 

Granadilla j passiflora qnadrangnlaris. 

India grape, vitis indica. 

Grape vine, vitis vinifera. 

Cherry, cerasus. 

Walnuc, juglans regia 

„ PegTi, juglans tricocca, ta sonng-let-wali. 
Water melon, citrullus cncnrbita. 

Musk melon, cucumis melo. 

Bose apple, eugenia jambos, jambosa vulgaris. 
Jambo fruit, eugenia. 

Pierardia fruit, pierardia sapota. 

Uvaria fruit, nvaria grandiflora. 

Wood apple, feronia elephantum. 

Three leaved triphasia, triphasia trifoliata. 

Horse mango, mangifera foetida. 

Opposite leaved mango, cambessedea oppositifo- 
lia (mangifera.) 

Oleaster plum, eleagnus conferta. 

Malay apple, eugenia jambosa ; e. mallaccensis. 
Chesnut, castanea martabanica. 

Foetid stercnlia, sterculia foetida. 

Budhs cocoanut, stercnlia alata. 

Ground-nut, arachis hypogoea. 

Sandoricum, sandoricuni indicnm. 

Willonghbeia martabanica. 

Tamarind, Tamarindns indicus. 

Figtree, Ficus lanceolata. 

„ „ glomerata 

„ „ macrophylla. 

Hog plum, spondias mangifera. 

The only trees to the cultivation of which 
the Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit 
bearing kinds; and in some places, in China, 
there are very fair orchards containing the 
mango, leechee, longan, wangpee, orange, 
citron, and pumelo. Two of the fruits culti- 
vated in Ohusan are of considerable excel- 
lence, the one is called yang-mai : it is a 
scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or straw- 
berry, but having a stone like a plum in the 
centre, the other is the Kum-quat, a small 
species of Citrus, about the size of an oval 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp. This fruit is well known in a preser- 
ved state by those wbo have any inter- 
course with Canton, and a small quantity is 
annually sent to England as presents. 
Preserved in sugar, according to the 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-quat are common on all the bill- 
sides of Chusan. The bush grows from 
three to six feet high, and when covered 
with its orange-coloured fruit, is a very pretty 
object. The shaddock, plantain, and persim- 
mon, are common, and several varieties are 
enumerated of each ; the plantain is eaten 
raw and cooked, and forms no inconsiderable 
item in the substance of the poor. The 
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pomegi'^atiate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard-apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
breadfruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of 
them as good as, and others inferior to what 
are found in other countries, increase the 
list. The whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dra- 
gon’s eyes,” and loqnat, (Eriobotrya) are 
four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste ; the licbi looks like a strawberry 
in size and shape; the tongh, rough red 
skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a whit- 
ish color surrounding a hard seed. Grapes 
are plentiful and tolerably good but the 
Chinese do not make wine. WUlitwis' Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. II, p, 45. Fortune's Wander- 
ing's, p. 22 ; 63. Gleghorn's Ftinjab Report; 
l)r. Mason's Tenasserim ; Dr. McLlelland's 
Report. 

FRUMENTIUS. See Christianitv. 

ERUMENTUM. Lat. Corn. 

ERUTA DEBUNO— ? Capers. 

ETITA. Au. An nnleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of camel’s dung, 
and mixed up with a little butter. Robinson's 
Travels, Yol. 11. p. 171. 

FIT. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called 
‘‘Ed” “Ting,” ‘‘Chow,” or “Keen.” A 
“ Eu” is a large portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provincial government, — Sirr, Chinese. 

EirC5HBU, the capital of Eokien province, 
one of tile most wealthy and populous cities 
in China. — Yule, Cathay I. p. 109. 

FUCHSIA. A genus of beautiful plants, 
which can be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, theygrow freely from slips, which 
maybe sent to a great distance if packed either 
inatincase,orbamboo, surrounded with damp 
moss, the soil in which they stiike best is a 
light sandy loam, the slips until they have 
thrown out strong shoots, and leaves must 
never be exposed to the sun, and even then 
only early in the morning. — Riddell, Jaffrey. 

FUCUS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Eucace^e, tbe Algaceas of Lindley. 

FUCUS NATANS is the Gulf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet 
with in the Atlantic. Agar-agar is the Malay 
name for a species of marine alga, the Fucus 
tenax of many of the Malayan islands, and 
forming a considerable article of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese 
as a vegetable glue. It abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singapore but 
the finest known in the Archipelago is found 
0 ^ the coast of Billiton. It is known to the 
Chines© by tbe name of Hy-Chy and is 
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converted by them to various purposes, such 
as glue, paint, &c. The chief consumption 
of it is in the dressing and glazing of their 
cotton manufactures and the preparation 
of saciufice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the finest part 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly which on 
being cut np and preserved in syrup makes a 
delicious sweetmeat. 

The Fucus esculentus,Kaddil-pash — Tam. 
the Ceylon moss, grows in great abundance 
at Jafnapatam and when boiled down makes 
an excellent jelly for invalids and forms an 
article of trade thence. — Qraivfmd Die. page 6. 
See Agar-Agar, Ceylon moss, Edible seaweed. 
Enebeuma spinosa, Gracillaria tenax. Sphse- 
rococcus. 

EUCUS SPINOSUS. Lira. Syn. of 
Eucheuma spinosa^ 

EUDSI YAMA. A high volcanic moun- 
tain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have i-isen in one night, 
and, as it rose, there occuiTed a depression 
in the earth near Miako, which now forms 
the lake of Mit-sn-iio-nmi. In A.D. 864, the 
mountain burst asunder from its base up- 
wardSjand at its last eruption ini 707, it cover- 
ed Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred mountain. 
It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its 
summit, is a sign of bad weather. It is oc- 
casionally ascended by Japanese pilgrims for 
the worship of the god of the winds. — See 
Japan, pp. 409 — 411. 

FUEL. In the drier climates of the tro- 
pics, is a very scarce article, and the dried 
dnng of animals is very largely used. In 
the Punjab, the plants in use for fuel are the 
Alsine, Artemisia sacrorum,Calligonum poly- 
gonoides, Caragana pygmma, Crozophora 
tinctoria, Ephedra Gerardiana, Eurotia cera- 
toides, Hippophae rhamnoides, Juniperus 
communis, J. excelsa, Periploca aphylla, 
Rhazya stricta, Rosa Webbiana, Tanacetum 
tomentosum. Since tbe establishment of a 
Conservancy of Forests in India, firewood has 
greatly increased in price. See Firewood. 

FUFIL. Atj. Areca catechu Linn., 
Roxb. 

FUG A. One of the five Islands, near 
Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FUH. Arab. Madder. 

FUHM-OHOBI. Arab? Charcoal. 

FULAT) AT. A town near Bamian, yields 
gold and lapis lazuli. 

FUKIEN. A province of China. 

FULGO. A river in the Qyah district of 



FUilAEIA OFFICIjSTALIS. 

Bengal runs in tlie Patna district, near 
Moranchee. 

FULIOA ATEA. The common coot of 
Europe, Asia, 1^. Africa, where found ad- 
ditional to F. cristata : it is common in India. 
America and Javanese species distinct. See 
Eallidse. 

FULIGULINjE. a sub-family of birds 
of the family Anatidse or Gooses. It con- 
tains one species of the genus Branta, and 
four species of Fuligula, viz : — 

FuUgula ferina. The Pochard, in the circuit 
of northern regions, Barbarj, common in 
India. 

Fuligula mjroca ‘ Ferruginous Duck.’ 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Ful igula marila. ( ‘ S caup Duck.’ ) Circuit 
of northern regions : Punjab, Sindh, ISfepal. 

Fuligula cristata, (‘Tufted Duck.’) Bn- 
rope, Asia, Barbary : common in India. 

Fuligula Rufina, oi IP alias y is the crested 
Pochard, 

FULL JAMES, Capt. He wrote an ac- 
count of the island of Perim in the Bom. As. 
Trans. Yol. 1. 18. Visit to the Eajpeepla 
hills, and account of the Cornelian mines in 
Bom, Geo. Trans. Yol. I. 8. A report on the 
floods of the Taptee at Surat in 1837. — Ibid, 
Yol. YII. 352 An account of borings and 
strata passing through the Gogo in the Bl. 
As. Trans. 1837 ; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, 
Yol. 1. 25. An account of a singular hollow 
near Ahmedabad, called the Boke, supposed 
volcanic, in the Bom. Geo. Trans. Yol. YII. 
164, and on the present and former 
state of the Eunn of Cutch, Ibid, Yol. YIII. — 
Dr. Buisl's Catalogue. 

FULSA. Hind. Tam. Grewia Asiatica. 
FULWA Mahr. or PHULWAEA. Hind* 
Bassia butyracea. 

FUMAEIE.^. The Fumitory tribe of 
plants, of which there are about 70 species, 
18 in India, 4 in Japan, and 1 in Persia, The 
Indian species, besides two that are common 
to other countries, consist of 16 of Carydalis ; 
1 of Dactylocapnos ; and 1 of Macrocapnos. 
The plants of this order have watery juice, 
are common in the Himalaya from Nepal to 
Cashmere, and contain a bitter principle. 
Voigt. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS. 

Baqlat ul malek, Arab. I Pit-papra, Hind, 

Fumitory, Eng, | Sbatra, Pers. 

This is used by Indian physicians who 
consider it diuretic. Among European 
practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
valuable tonic andalterative. — O'Shaughnessy i 
p. 184. ' I 


FUNGUS. 

FUMAEIA PAEYIFLOEA.TY. et A. . 

Fumitory Eng. 

Pit-pap ra, Hind. Shatouj, Pees. 

Baklat-ul-malik, Aeab. | Sbatra, ,, 

Has ovate sepals as broad as the 
corolla and about two-thirds shorter. It 
greatly resembles F. ofScinalis, but is small- 
er in all its parts. The flowers are of a 
pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, and is 
also very common in the East Indies, where 
it is used as a medicine. The leaves have 
a bitter taste, mahommedans employ it 
as a diuretic, and in maniacal cases. F.. 
parviflora, is considered to be identical with 
the of the Greeks ; it is much used in 

the Upper Provinces of India mixed with 
black pepper, in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers. — Fng. Cyo. O^Shaughnessy. 

FUMITOEY. 

Baqlat-ul malik, Ar. [ Fumeterro, Fr. 

Sbabtra, BuK. Pees. | Pit-papra, Guz. Hind. 

See Fumaria. 

FUNGUS. 

Kanakucb-u, Hind. [ ICulat,Cbandawan Malay. 

Under this name botanists comprehend 
not only the various races of mushrooms, 
toadstools, and similar productions, but a 
large number of microscopic plants forming 
tbe appearances called mouldiness, mildew, 
smut, rush brand, dry-rot, &o. They are 
cellular flowerless plants and are arranged 
into 

1. Mushi’ooms. 4. Mildews. 

2. Puffballs. 5. Truffles, morelles. 

3. Smuts. 6. Moulds. 

all are numerous in India, growing on or 

in damp vegetable mould. The common 
field mushrooms, are eaten. But several 
poisonous fungi so closely resemble the 
common mnshroom, that the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary in their use. No test 
whatever, whether botanical or chemical, 
can be relied on to distinguish the dangerous 
from the wholesome kinds. Special cultivation 
is the only sure mode of procuring the mush- 
room of iuvaidably good quality. One fungus 
resembling a mushroom grows at the foot of 
the bamboo, and is regarded by the Burmese 
as a valuable specific in worms. Dr. Hooker 
says of the Fungi of the Himalaya that 
there is marked difference between those 
parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. Thomson, 
and the more southern regions. The fungi 
found by Dr. Thomson were but few in num- 
ber, and for the most part of very ordinary 
forms, differing but little from the pro- 
duce of a European wood. Some, how- 
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ever, grow to a very large size, as, for in- 
stance, Polyporns fomentarins, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions any- 
thing which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine jEcidinm (iE. Thomsoni) also 
infests the fir tree Abies Smithiana, Hexen- 
besen of the German forests, but is a finer 
species an dqnite distinct. Polyporns oblectans 
Geaster limbatns, Geaster mammosns, Ei'y- 
sipbe tanrica, a Boletus infested with Sepe- 
donium mycophilum, Scleroderma verrn- 
cosnm, an JSeidium, and a Uromyces, both 
onMulgedinm Tataricnm, about half-a-dozen 
Agarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
above the Nubra river, a Lycoperdon, and 
Morchella semilibera, which is eaten in 
Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 
plains of India, make up the list of fungi. 
The region of Sikkim is perhaps the most 
productive in fleshy fungi of any in 
the world, both as regards numbers and 
species and Eastern Nepal and Kbasia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The 
forms are for the most part European, 
though the species are scarcely ever quite 
identical. The dimensions of many are tru- 
ly gigantic, and many species afford abund- 
ant food to the natives. Mixed with 
European forms a few more decidedly tropi- 
cal occur, and amongst those of East Nepal 
is a Lentinus which has the curious property 
of staining every thing which touches it of 
a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded 
in magnificence by any tropical species. 
The Polypori are often identical with those 
of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, 
and the curious Trichocoma paradoxum 
which was first found by Dr. Junghuhn in 
Java, and very recently by Dr. Harvey in 
Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the decayed 
trunks of laurels, as it does in South Caro- 
lina. The curious genus Mitrernyces also is 
scattered here and there, though not under 
the American form, but that which occurs 
in Java. Though Hymenomycetes are so 
abundant, the Discomycetes and Ascomy- 
cetes are comparatively rare, and very few 
species indeed of Sphssria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikkim are quite 
different, except in the case of some more 
or less cosmopolite species from those of 
Eastern Nepal and Khasia: scarcely a 
single Lactarius or Cortinarius for instance 
occurs in Sikkim, though there are several 
in Khasia. ^ The genus Boletus through the 
whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, which are generally very different 
from anything in Europe. A fungus has 


done enormous damage in the Ceylon coffee 
plantations : when a coffee tree is attacked by 
the bug, it is deprived of its sap and 
its nourishment, whilst the fungus which 
never fails to attend on the bug prevents 
restoration by closing the sfcomates through 
which the tree breathes and respires 
Bug exists on the estates to an incal- 
culable extent, — none are believed by Mr. 
Nietner to be quite free from it. Whole 
estates arc seen black with bugs, ^ e. with 
the fungus : and, he asks, am I wrong in 
saying that if there was no bug in Ceylon, it 
would at a rough guess produce 50,000 cwts. 
of coffee more than it actually does.^’ The 
value of this quantity on the spot being 
about £125,000, this sum represents the 
aggregate of the annual loss by bug sustain- 
ed by the Ceylon planters. & Shaughiessy, 
page 673. Hooker's Himalayan Journal. Vol, 
II, pages 381-382, .Z. Nietner ohsevvatious 
on the enemies of the cofee trees of Oeiilon 
1861. ‘ 

FUNDY. Bay of See Boro. 

FUNIAT. Hind. Quercus aunulata. 

FUNIS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

FUNIS UNCATUS. See Gambler. 

FUNNUS. Ma.r. Artocarpus integrifo- 
lia. 

FUR AS. Hind. Tamar ix orienialis. 

FURFIUN, also Alcal-nafzah, also Gholak 
kala. Arab. Eupliorbium. 


FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate 
the most elaborate details either of art or 
manufactnro, but they are generally defici- 
ent in design, and much may still be done to 
infuse artistic taste and boldness of execution 
when bettor principles of art are brought to 
bear upon this branch of industry. The 
woods used for furniture in Madras are. 


Common Furniture. 

1 Chitagong wood. 

2 Teak wood. 

3 Toon. 

4 Jack, 


Carved and Ornamen- 
tal Furniture. 

1 Ebony. 

2 Blackwood, or 
E. I. Bosewood. 

3 Satin wood. 

4 Kiahooa wood. 


1. The Chittagong wood (^Ohichrassia iahu^ 
laris) is more used at Madras in the making 
of furniture than any other wood. It is 
light, cheap and durable. 

2. The Teak (Tectona gTandis)iB proba- 
bly the most durable of all timbers, it is very 
hard, and very heavy. It is extensively 
used for bullock trunks and for house and 
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oninp farniinre, fo? whicli it is "well adapted, 
as it does not split. 

3. The Toon (Oedrela toona) resembles its | 

congeners, chittngong wood and mahoganj, ! 
and is very mncli used for furniture all over I 
the Peninsula. | 

4. The Jachvood (AriocarjMS in iegri folia) \ 
is an excellent timber, at first yellow, but ' 
after wai’ds brown, when made into tables j 
and "well kept it attains a polish, little infe- 
rior to mahogany. In England it is used, as 
well as satin wood, for making backs of hair 
brushes, &c. 

1. Blaclo Ehotiif (Dlospyros melanoosylon). 
This well known and much admired %vood, 
lignum nigrum, non variegatiim ? is very 
hard, heavy, and susceptible of a high 
polish. It is seldom obtained of great size. 

2. East Indian BJacJnvond or Boseivood^ is 
an excellent heavy wood, suited for the best 
furniture. It can be procured in large 
quantities, and of considerable size, the wood 
contains much oil. In large panels it is lia- 
ble to split. 

3. Satin vjnod (Stvlefenla chlorowylon) is ; 
hard in its character and when polished it is 
very beautiful and has a satiny lustre, it is 
much used for picture frames, rivalling the 
birds eye maple of America. It is occasion- 
ally used by cabinet makers for general 
furniture, but it is liable to split. 

4. Sandal wood (Santahim album) is found 
in abundance in Mj^sore and Canara ; it is 
chiefly remarkable for ifcs agreeable fragrance, 
which is a preservative against insects. 
It is much used in making work boxes, walk- 
ing sticks, penholders, and other small arti- 
cles of fine ornament but cannot be procured 
of a large size. 

0, Kiaboca tuood (Fferospermtun indicum) 
Is imported fi*om Sine*apore. It is beauti- 
fully mottled, of diiferent tints, evidently 
produced by excrescences from the tree. The 
wood is chiefly used for inlaying or for mak- 
ing desks, snulf boxes, puzzles, &c, Ur. 
Gleyhorn II. U., in ill. U. /. R. of IS05. See 
Blackwood Furniture. 

PURASH. Hrm Peks. A class of menial 
servants employed for inferior offices, as pitch- 
ing tents, sweeping out houses, &c., and they 
are always in attendance to execute their 
master's pleasure. When a native prinoe 
wishes to punish a servant, it is generally 
performed by a Furash ; — properly Farash, 
"from Farasli, Peks. a carpet . — Fraser s Jour- 
ney int^ Khorasan, p. 60. 

FURRAH-RUD. A river which, like the 
Mnrghab and the Tajend, flows from the 
western side of the Tnountainous and hilly 
country to the north of Herat and Kabul, i 


From the eastern side flow the Helmund, the 
S. E. feeders of the Oxns and the iST. West- 
ern feeders of the Kabul river. 

FURROHUR DIN JASAK Furohur 
amongst the Parsee people, means soul or 
spirit,” and this day is one set apart by the 
people of this religion for the performance of 
the ceremonies of the dead . — The Farsees, 

FURRUCKABAD. Before the cession 
of Rohilcund to the British Government, the 
Furruckabad i.erritory was almost entirely 
I surrounded by the dominions of the vizier 
of Ondb. A tiubute of Rup>ees 450,000 was 
j paid by the Nawab Raees of Furruckabad to 
I the Vizier. This tribute was ceded to the 
British Government by the Treaty with the 
vizier of 10th November 1801. The last 
Nawab Raees of Furruckabad, Tufuzzool 
Hosseiu, rebelled in 1857. He surrendered 
on 7th January 1859 under the proclamation 
of amnesty. He was convicted and senten- 
ced to death and all his property was adjudg- 
ed to be confiscated. But it came out on the 
tidal, that he had surrendered on promise of 
life, and he was banished British territories 
for ever. He was carried to Aden and sent 
across the frontier in the direction of Mecca., 
and warned that if ever he set foot on British 
Territory, the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon him will be carried out. — 
AUcheson’s Treatises^ pp. 36 37, Vol. I. 

FURRUD. Hind. Erjthrina Indica. — 
Lam, 

FURS are the skins of different animals 
with the inner side being converted by a 
peculiar curing process, into a sort of leather, 
and the outer fine hair left. Previously to 
their undergoing tliis proces*?, Purs are 
termed Feltry, The fur of the fl. 7 iDg squirrel 
(Pteromys petaurista) is of such a very fine 
description, that it would excito much inter- 
est! ill Europe. The beautiful furs, from 
Lassa and Uigur dice, in Thibet, a.re mostly 
obtainable in Khatmandoo. These two large 
cities are great fur depots ; they are only 
forty marches from Khatmandoo. 

A very large portion of the Russian fur 
trade is derived from this part of Thibet, and 
certainly by far the most valuable furs are 
obtained there. Some of the most beautiful 
dresses made of furs are brought by the native 
merchants from these cities ; and a fur cloak 
with thick silk lining was purchased from 
one of them for one hundred and fifty Moree 
rupees, in English money little more than ten 
ponuds. About the beginning of the 19 th cen- 
tury, the fur trade with China amounted to 
upwards of a million of dollars annually ; but 
later no skins or furs were brought to 
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Canton ; the peltry of tlie American forests 
command better prices in the European mar- 
kets. The amount carried into China over 
the northern frontier is however still con- 
siderable, though no account of the number 
can he obtained. Lambskins of various sorts 
are much used in the northern parts of the 
country. The importation of cow and ox- 
hides is from the Archipelago, but nothing 
definite is known as to its amount. Hon’ble 
Mr. Morrison^s Compendwis Sumnary^ Sir 
K/. Montgomery’s JRejyort on the Trade of the 
Fiinjah, 

EUHSAKH on PAEASANG, Persian, is 
a measure of English miles. Pottinger 
says 3|- of a mile. Totting evs’ I’ravels, BeUir 
chistan ^ Sind p. 4l9. 

PU-SANG, M. de Guignes, in his Eecher- 
ches sur les navigations des Chinois, du 
Cote de V Amerique, states that under this 
name, America is accurately described in a 
Chinese work of the 5th centnry as a land 
in the far East. According to M. Paravey, 
however, the Fn sang, described in the Chi- 
nese Annals, is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 5th century of our 
era. Carved figures representing Buddha of 
Java, seated on a Siva’s head, were fonnd 
at XJxmal in Yucatan. 

FUSLIUBT. Greek. Plantago ispaghulaj 
Spogel seed. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian. 

FUSTAK Sp. Fustian. 

FUSTEIN, Dot. Fustian. 


FXZABAD. 

FUSTIAN. 

Fustem Dot. Bumasea 

Futaine Fa. Barchan Pol, 

Barehent Ger. Fuslan Sp. 

FuscagnOjFrustagno, It. 

A cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed on one^ 
side. Fcmlhwr, McQ'Mocli, 

FUSTIC. Eng. 

Geelhout Bu. Legno giallo de 

Bois jaune de Brcsil Fr. Brasiho. It. 

Gelbholz Geii. Palo del Brasillo 

Fnstick „ marillo. Sp. 

A dye wood, the produce of the Madura 
tinctoria, a large tree of tropical America 
and the west Indies. McOulloclii Tomlinson, 
Slmmonds, 

FUTAINE. Fk. Fustian. 

FU-TAL, See Kwang-tung-chi. 

FUTTEH ALI, a king of Persia. See 
Fatteh-Ali 

FUTTEHPOEE SIKEI was the field 
of battle between Baber and ratia Singba, 
chief of Ohittore when Baber was defeated. 
In 1 527, however, rana Singba was over- 
thrown in a second engagement Tr. Rind, 
ii p. 1. 

FYZABAD, the* capital of Badakhshan, 
abandoned in Wood’s time, but I'eoccupied 
by Mir Shab. Yule’s Cathay, l;page 235. 

FYZABAD a town in Oudb. A copper 
plate of date S. 1243 A. D. 1187 was found 
hei'e, in which meution is made of the Vais- 
shuava religion and of Lakslimi and of 
the Ehator princes of Canouj. See Inserip-^ 
tions. 
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GABET. 

G. This letter is used in most of tlie lan- 
guages of Southern Asia, but with, the hard 
sound as before a,e,i,o,u, in gardener, get, 
gild, golph, gun. There is not apparently any 
Eastern tongue, in which it has the soft 
sound of the languages of Europe, before e 
and i, as in genei'al, geometry, gin, giorno, 
Gerusalemme. In writing Eastern words, 
therefore, this letter, where it occurs, presents 
similar difficulties to the letter C, which 
Euroi^eans make interchangeable with 
K. as in Cashmir, Kashmir, Cahul, Kabul, 

“ Gehoon’' Iluid, wheat, which has the. 
hard sound, might, by a native of Euro^De 
he pronounced, erroneously, Jehuu, and 

Gentoo” a word derived from the Por- 
tuguese, and pronounced Jentoo, might 
he, erroneously, pronounced hard. The 
Arabic “ Jab'l,” a monntain, is pronounced 

Gabal” by the Northern Arabs. Ginti.” 
a muster, “Gird” Bind Fers, a round or 
circle, are alike hard. The English letters 
“ gh” are generally to he pronounced sepa- 
rately in Eastern tongues, as if written “ g’h,’ 
but in the Arabic and taken from it into Per- 
sian and Hindustani there is a separate letter 
which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of gh” as Ghnlam, a slave. 

GAx4.BLA PHALLA. Maleal. Ana- 
mirfa cocculus. TF. cmd A 

GxlxiBTO. A town near the source of the 
Indus. See Yak. 

GAB. Emits of Diosjpyros embryopteris, 
the size of a small orange ; deep green, with a 
rusty dust ; strongly astringent aud mucila- 
ginous, — Irvine^ Med. To;p. 

GAB, also Gad, also Gondori. Hind. 
Cordia serrata. 

GABi^u. Tel. Desmodium collinum, 
Wall. — TF. Jc . 2 72. — D esni. latifolium, W. a)ul 
A. 696. — Hedvsarum coll. R. hi. 349. 

GxiBA-GABA, Malay, the midrib of palm- 
leaves, of the leaf of the sago palm, much 
used throughout the Moluccas for buildings 
and fencing. Ata.p is thatch made of the 
fringe of palm leaves, doubled down and 
served on sticks or lathes of bamboo, — Journ. 
of the Ind, Arch. Vol. VI. No. 6. 

GABAR. H. properly “ Ghah’r” Pers. 

A person not a mahomedan, in general, 
but commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsi ox’ 
fire worshipper. See Gah’r. 

GABASAK. Beng, a tanner. 

GABBU KELLI. Tel. Premna longifo- 
lia, E. iii, 79 also given to other species of 
Fremna. 

GABBA. Hind, carpets. 

GABBI-LAL. Tel. a Bat. 

Gi^BBL Mar. A fisherman, 

GABET. M. M. Hue and Gabet by 
a route, hitherto, so far as we know, 
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GACHCHA CHETTTJ. 

I quite unexplored by any European, passed 
among the mountains north of Bootan and 
Ava, and so made their way due east to the 
plains of “the Central Elowery Land.” M. 
Hnc wrote an account of his travels. — Pnn- 
sep^s Tibet., T aviary ami Mongolia^ pp* 32, 33. 

GAB-NXJL. Beng. Bengal reed, Am- 
phidonax Bengalensis. 

GABOOBA. A river near Dinagepore. 

GABBIEL or jihrael, according to 
mahomedan belief, the angel who has charge 
of all created things. 

GAB’B. Pers. A fi.re worshipper : any 
non-believer in mahomedanisra. According to 
the manuscript dictionary, Burhan-i-Kattea, 
Gab’r is used in. the sense of Magb, which 
signifi.es a “ Eire-worshipper.” Gab’r mani- 
i-Magli hashad, keh atash pfirust ast. This 
is sometimes written, and very often pro- 
nounced Gavr, by a change of letters fre- 
quent in Persian, as in other languages. 
“Gavr,” we learn from the dictionary 
Jehangiri, means “ those fire-worshippers 
who observe the religion of Zardusht, (or 
Zoroaster), and they are also called ‘Mngb.’ 
But Origen, in the third century, defending 
Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, 
who had alluded to the mysteries of Mithra, 
uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians, “ Let 
Celsus know,” says he “that our prophets 
liave not borrowed any thing from the 
Pei'sians or Kabirs.” {Orig. mitr. Qels*. 
Lib. yi. p. 291. Cantab. 1658.) A Jewish 
writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Belig. Vet, 
Pers. Cap XXIX.) declares that the 
Persians call their priests (in the plural) 
Chaberin, (or Khaberin) whilst the 
singular Cliaher or Kbaber (occurring in 
the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew 
commentators, as signifying Parsai, ox* 
Persians. On this subject Hadiuan Beland 
has offered some remarks, in Dissert. IX^ 
de Persicis Talmudicis. (See his “ Dissert. 
Miscell. Part II. p. 297. Traj ad Bben. 
1706). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, 
thinks that Chaber or Chaver, denoted both 
a priest and a layman. Ouseley^s Travels, 
Vo7. L p. 150. 

GACCHA. Sans. Andropogon iwaran- 
cusa. 

GACHCHA CHETTU. Tel. Guilan- 
diua bonduc, L. The hindus, from the hos- 
tile and unapproachable char^^cter of this 
plant, compare it to a miser in the following 
padijam j 



GADDAH. 

If a miser dwell near a liberal man, lie will 
die ratlier than remain a witness of lus gene- 
rosity like the Gachclici under tlie Kulpa 
vrihshct (or celestial tree of desire). Ye- 
mana. i. 7. FL Anclh. 

GACH. Hind. Mortar, plaster, fine plas- 
ter ; plaster of Paris. 

GACHCHA or G OT. Amongst the Jains 
of Southern India, there are castes or classes, 
called by these two terms. See Jain, 

GAOHMIRICH. Beno. Capsicnm an- 
nunm. Linn ; also C. Nepalensis 

GACHNI-MITTI. Hind, A soft, saponine, 
drab colored, clay, or earth. 

GACIHCULUS, a genus of birds of the 
Sub-family Gecininaa and family Picid«n, in 
which are six sub-families as under : 

Fam. Pic idle. ^ 

Siiib fmi. Cainpephileiue, 6 gen. 16 sp. 

1 Campephilus, viz., 2 Heniieercus, 4 Hemilo- 
phns, 5 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Brachypterus, 
Tiga. 

8‘uh-fwm. Gecininoe, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 

12 Geciuus, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 

3 Mioropternus. 

Sul-faui. PicinoB, 2 gen. 13 sp. viz., 

1 Dryocophus, 14 Picus. 

Sul-fam. PicumnimB, 2 geu. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picumnus, 2 Sasia. 

Siib-ftom. Yuncinse, i gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Yunx torquilla. 

Sicb-ficui, Indicatoringe, 1 gen. 1 s]3. viz., 

1 Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds, page 
470. 

GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 
GADA. Hind. A club. See Gadba, 
GADAMU. Tel. A Bear. 

QADANG* Jav. Musa paradisaica, the 
Plantain, 

GADAHG CASTILA. Bali. Carica 
papa^’a, Linn. 

GADA PURHA. Beng. Boerhaavia 
procumbens. 

GAD ARIA, also Guduria. Beng. A shep- 
herd from Gadar or Gadur a sheep, the Gad- 
aria shepherds of the H W. Provinces have 
several divisions who do not eat together nor 
intermarry. The younger brotlier marries 
the widow of the elder brother, elder brofchei’s 
do not marry the widow of a younger bro- 
ther. — Wilson, See Gaddi. 

GADDA. Tel. Any edible root. 
GADDA. Tel. An egg ; the testis. 
GADDA- GHAL is a punishment un- 
known in any but the hindu code; the 
hieroglyphic import appears on pillars, and 
must be seen to be understood. 

GADDA GORU. Tel. Sentia indica. 
GADDAH. Hin. The terminal head ofj 
tie date palm, eaten as a vegetable. i 


GADKUJI. 

GADDA KAHDA. Tel. Colocasia es- 
culenta, Schott Calla ealyptrata, R. iii 514. 

GADDA NBLLL Tel. also Budumaru, 
Celtis (Spouia) oriental is, L. 

GADDA PISTNIHE. Tel. or Dhataki 
knsumamu, Grislea tomeutosa, R. 

GADDA PDTIKB. Tel. or Bandiniuru- 
gndn. G e conia fiori bnnda, R . 

GADDI. A hill shepherd, about Kangra 
and elsewhere. See Gadaria. 

GADDI JAHUMU. Tel. Sorghum cei*- 
nmim, Willd Andropogoii cer. R. I. 270. A. 
lasus R. I. 271. Roxb’s two sp. appear to re- 
fer to the same plant, 

GADDI SIUHGAR. Hind* Cheiiopodi- 
uni. 

GADERWA. Hind. Erythrina arbores- 
cens. 

GADES had a temple of ]\Ielkarth, where 
his symbol Avas an ever-burning lire. See 
Baal. 

GADFLY Eng. (Esbrum. Lat. 
GADD’HA. Hind. Au ass. 

GADHA. Bund. A club, a mace, occa- 
sionally pourtrayed in the hands of Siva 
and Yishnu. See Siva, Yishnu. 

GADHxAPURNA. Beng. Boerhaavia 
1 dianch'ia. 

GADHI. A hindu sovereign’s thi’one, a 
pillow. The cushion,” by which a Raj- 
poot throne is designated. — Tod^s Rajastkaii^ 
VuL I, p 391 , See Gadi. 

GADiiiHA. Beng. Allium ascalonicum. 
— Rnxb. 

GADI. Hind. (1) A cushion, a por- 
ter’s knot, a pad; (2) tobacco twisted up 
into a rope for sale; (3) a seat of honor; 
the cushion o.f^ 4 §, throne. Succession to a 
kingly dignity of chief ma- 

haut of a temp.^, c». succeeding to the 

gadi, aud the occupant is said to be “ gadi 
nishin.’' Wilson describes it as the spiri- 
tual throne of the founder of a hindu sect : 
the pillow at the original site of tho sect *, the 
pillow or seat of the primitive teacher, the 
spiritual throne. A gadi, is liberally^, a 
cushion, and is placed on a rich carpet on the 
ground aud forms the hindu throne. To be 
raised to or seated on the Gadi, is equivalent 
to being raised to the throne. See Gadi. 

GADI BUHL Beng. syn. of Trianthe- 
ma decandra. — Linn, 

GADI CHIKKDDU KAYA. Tel. 
Rhynchosia medicaginea, D. 0. — W, §' A, 
733, — Dolichos med. R. iii. 313. 

GADID^, See Clnpeidae. I’ishes. 
GADIDE GADAPARA, Aristolochia 
bi'acteatu, Retz. — R. iii. 1^90. 

GADIDE-GADDA. Tel. Aristolochia 
bracteata, Retz. Roxh, 

GADKUJI. Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 
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GAETRI 


GAHLOT. 


GADDfi DOXDA PEA^DALAM. Tel.; 
also 2\ihivit Deiidalum, Eisocorea alata, L. • 

GADAPATI. The chief of a body of reli- . 
gions uiendicjaits. 

GAGI SUGANEHI. Tel. or Sngandhi- 
pala, HeDudesmiis indicus, P. Br. i 

GADIXG. ])iIalay, Elephant’s task, ivory , 

GAD JaNTEBGARH. A fortress in the j 
southern !Mahiatta country in L. 15^ 44' ■ 

h. 5(5/ E The plain at the foot of | 
the fort is 1 ,996 feet above the sea. Sell Z, 
Henn. 

GADUS. Lat. Cod. See Pishes. 

GAD VASSAL. Hind. Allium rubellnm. 

GAEKWAP. The Gaekwar family, sprang 
in 1 7*20, from Dammaji Gaekwar Shamsher 
Bahadur an officer under Kliandi Hao Holkar, 
and they ruled till the treaty with the British 
Government in 1802. In 1808, Col. Alexander 
Walker, then Resident at the Gaek war’s j 
court, was able to arrange for payment to 
the Gaek war, from ten Ra-jpoub chiefs, of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainty When the I 
Peisliwa was overthrown in 181 7, the Bri- 1 
tish succeeded that power in the chief con- j 
trol. xA.n annual tribute in the proportion of . 
•|-rds to tlie British GovernmenL and -^rd to ! 
the Gaekwar. The tribiitarie.s are called ! 
Talukdars of whom there are 224 and each of ' 
whom possesses exclusiv^'e jurisdiction in liis 
own district, and only the Grassia and Mul 
Grassia are allowed to litigate with their rul- 
ing chiefs. These are spuing either from 
cadets of the ruling tribe or from propinetors 
of lands which they seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an 
area of 4,399 square miles, with a population 
of 1,710,404 and an annual revenue of 
£600,000. acres. Thomas Prvisep^s Afitiqui’ 
ties, 286 and 287. See India, Kattjawar. 
Mahratba Governments in India. 

G.^RTNERA GARDNERI. Thw. A 
tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 
feet. — >Th‘W. Ewum, pi. Zeijl. p. 202. 
G^RTHERARACEMOSA. Roxb. 

Maltilata, Hind. 1 yedala chettu, Tel. 

Madliolata, Sans, j 

This is a fine and fragrant flowered creep- 
er, and very hardy. A flue specimen runs 
over some trees in the Dowlat bagh at 
Ajmeer. — Ood. Med. top. p. 192. Wight in 
leones, gives also G. Konigii. 

GxAETRL A brief invocation used by 
h Indus, as a prayer. That usually alluded 
to, under this term, is the ‘‘ Gaetri-muu- 
tram and is considered to be the most sa- 
cred verse in tho Vedas. In the nature 


worship of the Vedas, the sun was wor- 
shipped under the de.siguation Savitri. This 
prayer is supposed to b^e known to brahmans 
only.They are taught it when the}’’ receive 
tlie sacred string ; and they are enjoined never 
to communicate it to any other sect. Its 
Sanscrit words are O’m ! Bhurbhuva ssu- 
valia. O’m I Tatsa VitTiru varennyani. 
BTiargo doA-as.sya dhimahi dhiyo yonaha 
pratcho dayath. O’m! Earth, air, heaven. 
O’m! let ns meditate on the supreme splen- 
dour of the divine sun. May be illuminate, 
our minds. See Gay atri, Hindu, Surys. 

GAPPAT near Debra Tabor in Amhara, 
where the European workmen of the em- 
peror resided, — James, See Semitic races. 

GAG API, Jav. a rice field gagah,” 

sawah,” tipar,” are rice fields difiering 
I in the mode of cultivation adopted in them. 

; GAYGARKAND. Hind. Astragalus 
multiceps. 

GAGAT, also Gagata.. also Lus- 

trino, It. also Gagus. Lat. Jet. 

GAGaE4iA CHETTU. Tel. The Sans, 
syns are Kabhinjara, and Kutheraka, which 
signify Ocimnm sanctum. 

GAGGAR YURMI. Hind. Rhododen- 
d ron carapanal at urn . 

GAGH-GHO. a long shirt worn by 
Baluch women. 

GAGLI. Hind. (1) Dolichos uniflorus, 
(2) Arum colocasia. 

GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
Bhangior sweeper caste. — Wilson, 

GAGRA. Hind. Solamim gracilipes. 

GAGY. In about lat, 25' S. in the 
Gillolo passage, is an island of considerable 
extent and moderately elevated. — Horslurgli. 

GAHAI. Hind. Berries of Eleagnus 
j conferta ; the Kankol of Plazava and else- 
where. 

GAHALAYA. An outcast predatory race, 
near Matelle iu Ceylon who acted as execu- 
tioners in the times of the Kandyan kings. 

The people of the low lands on the coast 
of Ceylon are of a Tamulian or Dravidian 
stock. Those of Kandy, with their habits 
of polyandry would seem to be allied to the 
people of Coorg The Gahalaya, Rhodia and 
Veddah are wild, out-cast races dwelling iu 
the forests and unfrequented parts. — Ten- 
nent. 

G AH ARB A. A resin used iu Benares in 
making lacquer ware. 

GAHARU. Malay also Alua-tan, also 
Alivah, Aloes. 

GAHARWAR. One of the 36 royal 
races of Rajputs settled atKanoj. Wilson. 

GAHLOT. A Rajput tribe in the N. W 
of India. The Sisodya are a branch of the 
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GAJA-PATI. 

Galilof:, and tlie rajah of Udyapnr is a Si- 
soclya. — Wilson. See Gelilot. 

G Al HR G, Malay. Aloe Indica. Royle, 

GAHRU, Malay, Japa^t, also Kay a galiru 
Agalloeba wood. Eagle wood. 

GAI. Hind. A cow. Gai Goru. Hind- 
Horned catr.le. 

GAIRIJN. Dqk. Bezoar; Calculus cysti- 

CDS. 

GAJ, An affluent of the Beas riyer. 

GAJA CHINNO. TiiiL. Gelastrus mon- 

tana, Roxn — TF. and A, IF. Ic, 

GAHUN. H[Nd. AYheat, Trltlcum (esti- 

Yura. 

GAILLARDIA PICTA. Plowerlng plants 
chiefly from Horth Araerica, may he grown in 
any garden soil and may be increased by 
diyidiiig the roots, common eveiy where ; the 
scent of some of the species is unpleasant. — 
Riddell . 

GAIKA. a dwarf variety of the Bos In- 
dicDS, or Indian bullock. 

GAIISTGOOL. Hind. 

Panam calang, Tam. Tati halangoo, Tel. 

Is the young plant or shoot of the hrab 
palm tree Borassus fiaboUitbrmis. It is 
boiled and eaten by common people. To ob- 
tain it they dig a hole, about three feet deep, 
in which they put the stone of the fruit and 
cover it up with earth: about a year after- 
wards it is dug out and the plant or shoot 
then prod need is called Gaingool. 

GAITRI. See Gaetri, Hindoo, Surya, 
Zonar. 

GAJA, !Malay. Saxsc. Elephant. 

GAJA CHiHNI. Tel. Celasfcrus montana, 

R. 

GAITA. A wild tribe in the Rajah- 
mun dr i d i strict. — Wilson , 

GAJAHGI. Tel. Pandanus odoratissi- 
-mns, L.fd. 

GAJA PTIMMA. Tel. Citrus berga- 
mia, var. Tho Taba~nibu of Bengal. 

GAJANUMU. A name of the hindu 
deity Gauesa, it means elephant face. See 
Ganesa. 

GAJA-PATI, A sovereign race that rul- 
ed in Orissa, but little is Imown of them. The 
name means ‘Mord of the elephant,” In the 
Horthern Circavs* Chicacole and Rajah- 
mundry were the capitals of thejAndhi’a sove- 
reigns, a race anterior to the Christian era. 

A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early buddbist princes ofVegi or Vengi 
Hesam, who reigned at Dara Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Vengipuram 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is 
an important desideratum, only likely to be 
obtaineel from an investigation of their 
monumental and ajrchitecfural remains. 


GALAGARA. 

The Kalinga Cbalukya power ruled at Ra 
jahmundry, and throughout the Northern Cir 
cars. Extant sasanams and sculptured re- 
niaius exhibit seveiul alternations of superi- 
ority between them and the Gajapati of 
Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty rul- 
ed at Warangul. Though near the fron- 
tier, and now iuthejSTizam’s territory, it was 
once the capital of great part of the H. Cir- 
cars. 

Of the Pteddies of Condavir little is 
known. 

The succession of the buddhist race 
by the Ch.aliikya of Rajahmiindry, the 
subsequent sway of tho Ganapati, Verna 
Reddi and Rayel of Bijanagar, togetlier 
wnth their contests and the various relations 
between them, are little known and may be 
amply elucidated by existing remains. 

GAJxl PIPPALI, Sansg. Scindapsns 
officinalis, — SeJiotL 

GAJA PUSHPAMH. Sansc. Mesua Sji. 

GAJBEL. Hind. Tho elephant creeper, 
Bauhiuia racemosa. 

GAJAR. Hind. (1) Daucus cai’ota, 
(2) pabari gajar, Hind. Eryngium planum. 

GAJER. See Kelat, page 489. 

GALL Tel. Grislea tomentosa, E. 

GAJJARA. See Inscriptions, page 388, 

GAJJARA GADDALU. Tel. Daucus 
carota, L. — Carrot. 

GAJLEIALLr, or Gazzelhalli, in L. 
llo 33' N, L. 77® r B, in the Nilgiris, on the 
left bank of tlie Moyar, N. E. of IJfcakamand 
is 5948 R. above tbe sea. — Scolf. 

GAJHA or GAYRI. An ancient name 
of Cambay. 

GAJPIPALL Hind. Plantago amplexi- 
caulis. 

GAJUBA. Leaves and triangular stalks 
of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and used as a purge, — 
Gm. Med. Top, 2^- 135. 

GAJU-BAM. Hind. Anisomoles Mala- 
bar! ca. 

GAJU CHBTTU. Tel. Solanum rn- 
brum, Mill. 

G A JU GUM. Gum of the Cashew tree. 

GAJ’M. Ta]vl a cloth measure. See 
Gaz ; Guz. 

GAJ UR, Hind. Daucus carota. Carrot. 

GAL. Hind. Goitre. 

GAL. Hind. Pers. Pennxsetum Itali- 
cum. Panicum Italicum. 

GALAGA. Tel. Tephrosia racemosa. 
GALA-GALA. Malay^, pitch, 

GALAGARA, Tel* Eclipta prostrata. 



GALANGAL- 

GALAM-BTjTTER. Areddisb-wliite solid 
oil obtained fromBassia butyraoea. — Simn- 

odcVs Did, 

GrALANGA. But. Eng. Fr. Lat. Ga-langal. 
GALANGA ALBA. See Galan^al. 


G AL ANG A .MPFERL 

Ksempferia galanga. 
GALAIS'GAL. Eng. 


Sjn. of 


Ar. 


Colenjun, 

Langliwas 

Langkwej 

Ivalgan, 

Kolanjana, 


Guz. Hind. 

3lALAlt. 


Kirs'. 
Sans. 

a faint; aro- 
like a mis- 
is supposed 
Arabs, bat 


Kust-talkh, 

Kholaugan, „ 

Laun-don, Chin. 

Galanga, Dux. Eng Fii. 

Lat. 

Galganfc, Ger 

A brown tuberose root, with 
matic smell, and pungent taste, 
tnre of pepper and ginger. It 
to bare been introduced by the 
it was previously mentioned by ^ tins. The 
plant which yielded this root was long un- 
known, and it has been supposed to be that of 
a pepper, of an Iris, of Acorua calamus, or fco 
be the Acorns of the ancients. K^mpferia 
galanga was so called from its aromatic 
roots being supposed to be the true Galan- 
gal. The tubers of Cyperus longus were 
sometimes substituted, and called English 
Galangah Two kinds, the large and the 
small galangal, are described ; these are 
usually considered to be derived from tlie 
same plant at difiereut stages of its growth, I 
but D’r, Ainalie, in his ‘ Materia Indica,’ in- 
sists upon the greater value of the leaser, as 
this is warmer and more fragrant, and there- 
fore highly prized in India. The plant pro- 
ducing it is a native of China, and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Williams says that the I’oot is 
sent from China to India; and tliat there are 
two sorts the greater and the smaller, obtain- 
ed from different plants, the best of which 
is the smaller, procured from the Maranta 
galanga. This is of a reddish color, about 
two inches long, of a firm texture though 
light, and possessing an acrid, peppery taste, 
and a slight aromatic smell. The larger is 
from a different plant (Kajmpferia galanga), 
and inferior in every respect. Both are used 
as spicery, and to some degree in Europe as 
well as India. The greater Galangal has 
long been known to iDe the produce of a 
Scitamineous plant, the Galanga major of 
Rnmphius (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 5. t. 63>, which 
is the Alpinia galanga of Willdenow, a native 
of China and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Several species of this genus have roots with 
somewhat similar properties. Thus Alpinia 
alba and A. Chinensis are much used by the 
Malays and Chinese ; the former has hence 
been called Galanga alba of Kceuig; and the 
latter lias an aromatic root with an actid 
The fragrant root of 


GALBAHUM OFFICINALE. 

Alpinia nutans is sometimes brought to 
England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, for 
. Gaianga major, its leaves, when bruised, 

! have a strong smell of cardamoms, and the 
cardaiiiomum plant is frequently placed in 
this genus, but has been rearranged under 
Klettaria. According to Dr. Hoiiigberger 
(p. 278) the natives of Lahore are of opinion 
that the root of Pi per betel ('pan-ki-jar) is 
what the Persians call Koolian, which is the 
Indian Galanga. Galanga root is good 
deal used in Cliina, and forms an article of 
commerce? fetching in the London market 
from 12s. to 16s. per cwt. in bond. Its 
taste is peppery and aromatic. Externally 
the color of the root-stocks is reddish brown, 
internally pale reddish white 1,286 cwt. of 
Galangal root, valued at 2,880 dollars, was 
exported from Canton in 1850 * — WiUiams 
Midtile Kingdom, Vol. II. page 400. Rnyle, 
Roxh.^Bng. Cyc.p. 912. Simmond's Comml. Fro- 
ducts, p. 412. 

GxALANGA AIAJOK Rumph. syn. of Al- 
pinia galanga. See G.ilangal. 

GALANGA MALACCENSIS. Rumph. 
of Alpinia malaccensis. — Roscog. 


syn. 


GAL AN GAN. Jav. An irrigation trench. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, almost every 
indigenous living thing is peculiar to them. 
Admiral Fitzroy mentions that while one 
side of them is covered with verdure, the 
other aspects are barren and parched. — - 
Wallace, y, 10. 

GALAR-TORI. Hinu. Trichosanthes 
anguina. 

GALATIANS, from the Greek, Gala, Milk. 
Goala, herdsman in Sanscrit. TaxaTuzoi, Gala- 
tians, or Gauls, and Celts allowed to 

be the same, would he the shepherd rnces, 
the pastoral invaders of Europe. See Gaola. 

GALBANUM. Eng. Fr Lat. 


Barzud, 

iMutterharz, 

XaAjSaj'rj 

ClicJbeneh, 

Birija, 


Ar. 

G Ell. 
Git. 
HeB'. 
Hind. 


KiuiLch.ka'Gond, Hind. 
Galbaiio, I \\ 

rirzinl, PuRSr 

Birzne], 


burning- flavour. 


The plant producing this gum resin is still 
undetermined. It has been supposed to he 
obtained from the Ferula feimlago, also from 
the Galbanum officinale Don, of the tribe 
Silerinae, also from the Dpoidia galbanifera 
of the tribe Smyrneie. It occurs in com- 
merce in agglutinated plastic masses. It is 
hot, acrid and bitter and in properties re- 
sembles asafetida, but ^YeBkev. — McGulloch, 
Roijle III. O' Shauglinessey , McOlelland. 
GALBANUM OlfFICINALE. Don. 


Hafiel, 

Kimieh, 


Arab. 

Pers, 


Gir-Khat, 


Pers. 


This plant has from the seeds, been sur- 
mised by ProfessorDon;,to be of the tribe Sile-^ 
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GALEGA. 


GALEIfA. 

Lead Glance, 
Lead oi-a. 


nniB. Ferula ferukgo, F. galbauifera, (Nees 
and Eberniaier) of the coasts of tbe Medi- 
terranean, the Caucasus, &c. yields copious- i pi , 

ly a secretion wbicli dries into a gum resin, ! } 

supposed by some to be galbanum, but Pro- ’ 
fessor Don states that galbanmn is yielded 
by quite a different genus, called by him 
Galbanum officinale. Little is positiyely 
known about tbe plant which furnishes the 
galbanum of the druggists, but in the opi- 
nion of the best botanists it is not obtained 
from the Bubon galbanum or Ferula fern- 
lago of most Pharmacopoeia. The gum resin 
is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems ; the juice is cream-coloured, and soon 
conci’etes into a solid mass. — Oyc. Hogg, 
p. 388. O'Slmicghvessg, p, 367. 

GA.LBOJA. Hind. Pinus Gerardiana. 

GALEECHA. Hind. A woollen or cot- 
ton carpet or rug. 

GALEDUPA AP.BOREA. 

Kurmeja, Kind. | Konja, Chetta Hind. 

A very common tree in Tenasserini and 
Pegu, more especially in the Prome district. 

The seed may be collected in any quantity, 


GALENA. 


Eng. 


Sulplnirct of Lead, Eng. 
Kleiglanz, Ger. 

Ea. Gr .1 

idlest ore of lead, and from 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As met 
within commerce it is in heavy. shining, black, 
or bluish lead coloured cubical ma.sse.s ; 
having a great resemblance to the sulphuret 
of antimony. At the Aladras Exhibition of 
1857, a rich ore of ai'gentiferons galena 
was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Bran- 
dis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contains about 
80 per cent, of silver lead. But the quantity 
I of silver was found to vary in tlie portion 
j examined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
; of ore. It is imjiossible therefore to say 
j what its commercial value may be, unless an 
i average sample were obtained, but if the ore 
I exists in any quantity and of the same qna- 
j litv as that examined, it is a most valuable 


j one, and would be well worth working by 
I Pattensoif s mode for separating the silver 
' crystallkation, by careful slow cooling, and 
- , -1 1 ' I Jis tbe process pi’oves remunerative where 

ifc is large seed and an oil. Karungaka- i j, ounces of .silver can be obtained from 
IS expressed from it, -vrliioh is jised in } ^ p.^baWy the ore re- 


Dalechamxia azborca. 
Kannga, Tei. 


Bengal foi^ burning, and medicinally as a 
liniment. Wight in leones, gives also G. 
elliptica and piscidia. — Dr, McGldland. 
GALEDUPA INDICA. Lam. 

Pongainia glabra. Vent. 

Kurmeja, Hind. 

Konja, „ 1 

A very large timber tree, from 40 to 50 
feet high, common all over the Indian pe- 
ninsula, in Bengal, &c. It flowers during 
the hot season, and tbe seeds ripen towards 
the close of the year. They yield a useful 
cil. Its wood is light, white, and firm, and 
serves for a variety of economic |3urposes. 
Branches stuck in the ground grow readily, 
grass and every thing else grows well un- 
der its shade. — Mr. Bolides M8S. 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. A com- 
mon tree of Tenasserim and Burmali, moi’e 
especially in the Prome district. Its seeds 
yield an oil for burning and the flowers a 
fine red dye. — Dr. McOlellaoid, 

GALEEM. Auab. Carpets. 

GALEGA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the Leguminosae, tolerably ornamental. 
As they form a bush of small size they re- 
quire room when planted out, the colours are 
mostly blue and white. Wight in leones gives 
Galega Heyneaua, incana, pentaphylla, and 
spiuosa. And G. coerulia; colouila ; lancese- 
Mia, and purpurea are syns. of T. purpurea. 


ferred to by the Rev. Fi'ancis Mason, a. m. in 
his publication on the natural productions 
of Bunm^ln where he says tbe limestone of 
the Provinces probably contains large quan- 
tities of load. lu the valley of the Sal wen 
there is a rich vein of argentiferous galena, 
which is repoi'ted to appear on the surface. 
A specimen that Dr. IMorton sent to Eng- 
land for analysis, was said to be a very valu- 
able mineral, and desiined to make a for- 
tune for some one. Professor J^Eitchell in 
the cei'tificate that ho furnished Dr Morton 
of the analysis, says it contains Lead, Sul- 
phur, Silver, Gold (traces) Lime, Magnesia, 
Iron, Silica, and Gai’bonic Acid. It is a 
sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity 
of lead and silver a]ipears to be coTisidera- 
ble, but there was not sufficient of the mine- 
ral to estimate either.” In a small hand 
specimen from Martaban, the amount of sil- 
ver was found to vary in diflerent portions 
of it, the per centage of lead being about 75. 
In the first trial the silver was found to 
amount to about 70 ounces to the ton of 
ore ; but in the second to not less than 300 
ounces in the ton, or a little less than 1 per 
cent. Mr. O’Reiley states that the carbo- 
nate of lead exists near the head waters of 
the Hoiragdaram. Another locality from 
which galena was exhibited was theDhoneTa- 
look, Kurnool, from which galena in very 
large blocks has been obtained ; one piece 
measured about 1 8 inches in diameter and 
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weighed upwards of 3 cwt. This ore, care- 
fally tested by Dr. Scotc some years ago, 
was then found to contain from 53 to 70 
per cent, of lead bnt no silver ; it was also 
tried at the Mint and yielded a large per 
centage of lead. It has been used for some 
years at the Madras School of Arts for glaz- 
ing pottery and answers well for that pur- 
pose, though it is found to succeed better 
when reduced to the form of minium, and 
then ground with felspar and an alkali. It 
was brought to notice by Captain J. G 
Russell and occurs in large quantities and 
in blocks of great size in the vicinity of 
Kurnool. Its history is interesting. It was 
discovered accidentally h}*' the late ex-I^'a- 
waub of Kurnool, in digging a well. The 
re-examination of the first specimen of the 
Kurnool ore proved it to contain upwards 
of 1 per cent, of silver, or 874 ounces in the 
ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent, which was occasion- 
ed by there being a considerable quantity of 
gangue disseminated through the portion 
examined. Another specimen, given by Col. 
Cotton and also said to be from Kurnool, 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the 
ton. A specimen of this unwashed ore was 
again analysed by Dr. Scott in 1859 and 
when fused with carbonate of soda and 
niti'ate of potash, produced about 60 per cent, 
of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being cou polled, fnriiivslied a bead of silver 
weigliing IT 8 grs. which is equivalent to 
96'64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 165‘76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. lu the recent researches of 
Malagah and Dorochet they have found tliat 
when sulphide of silver is associated with 
the sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequcilly) distribitted. Among the metallic 
ores hokjfiiig the promise of being market- 
able, are a rich ore of galena or sulphuret of 
lead from Jungumrazpillay in the vicinity of 
Cuddapah. This ore is rich in silver, and is 
worked by the Natives on this account, but 
all the lead is wasted and the silver is obtain- 
ed by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive pro- 
cess. Galena is found at Rupiof Kuln in the 
Kangra district, associated with quartz, 
also in the Kha,gula in the Shaphur district ; 
in the Kashmir country and in Kandahar. 
Towelly Htind looh JEcoii. Fi'od, Fujijah^ 
p. 54. M.F.J.E.o/m?. 

GALEODES. A genus of spiders, of 
which species occur in Central Asia, Tartary 
and in the Himalaya, The Lyoosa or Taran- 
tuloides singoriensis (or Aranea tarantula 
of Pallas) ; and the “ Scorpion-spiders” 
.common on tlie steppes, are the Galeodes 
aranoides (Phalangium aranoides of Pallas). 
The latter — or a congener common in 
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Afghanistan, was there mistaken for the 
‘ Tarantula’ by Elphinstoue. Both, but 
more especially the Galeodes (or Solpuga\ 
are celebrated for their bites, reputed to be 
envenomed ; but this is now denied by natu- 
ralists. 

This very formidable and most voracious 
‘ Tiger of the Spider class,’ is a terrible pest 
in some parts, as especially on the Astrakan 
steppe, where its bite is much dreaded by 
the Kalmuks, who call it the ‘ black widow’ 
(belbussan charra). Messrs. Z wick and Schill 
two German missionaries employed by tha 
Russian Bible Society, notice these crea- 
tures, as a plague of no mean order. 
They harbour chiefly under the tufts of 
wormwood, and about the bones which are 
always to be found near a Kalmuk habita- 
tion, and also at the mouth of the deserted 
nests of the Spermophilus citillus, where 
they collect a sort of bed of leaves.” On 
one occasion — “ a Kalmuk had been 
bicten on the back in his bed, about half an 
hour before, by one of these creatures, which 
he had killed and preserved. The man’s 
back was swollen to a considerable distance 
round the part, and water trickled from, his 
mouth. Near the same hut they saw a camel 
with the body exceedingly swollen by the 
bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Not 
long affcer,they saw a number of camels which 
had been bitten, in the same state, and no- 
body seemed to apply any remedy. Of the 
animal creation, the camels seem to suffer 
most from these spiders, because they are 
most addicted to lying on the ground. 

GALEODES ^ YORAX. Hutton. Au 
extremely voracious spider, of Northern In- 
dia, which feeds at night, on beetles, flies, 
and even large lizards sometimes gorging 
itself to such a degree as to become almost 
unable to move, and I'emaining torpid and 
motionless for about a fortnight. A sparrow, 
as also the musk-rat (Sorex Iiidicusj were 
put along with it and killed by it. 

This ‘‘ tiger of the insect world,” was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half grown, and 
seize it by the thigh, which it sawed through. 
The savage tlieu caught the bird by the 
throat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
cutting off its head. On another occa- 
sion, says the same authointy, Dr. Bacl- 
deley confined one of these spiders under a 
glass wall- shade with two young musk- rats 
(Sorex Indicus), both of which it destroyed.” 
It must be added, however, that neither in 
the instance of the bird, of the lizard, or tha 
rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Capt. T. Hatton, in the eleventh 
volume of the A$iuUo Society' $ Journal ; makes 
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mention of a lizard bitten by one being al- 
lowed to escape, with only a severe wound on 
the side ; but as it lived for some days before 
being permitted to run off, the bite of the 
Graleodes would not appear to be poisonous.” 
— (rosse page 237-8. Tenn, Slcetch Nat Hist. 
CeyloTi, page 470. Captain Hidtout in Jour. 
As. Soc> of Bm.f Vol. XI, Part II. page 860. 
Tennents Sketches of the Nat Hist of Oeylo7i^ 
page 470. 

G-ALEOPITHECIDJE. The flying lemurs, 
a family of mammals of the order Primates, 
their position in which may be thus indicated, 
Order Prima.tes, 

JPam. SiiviiADiE. Monkeys. 

Sub-Fam. SiMtANi&. Apes. 

Gen. Simla, 2 sp. 

Suh-Fam: HyLOBATiNJE. Gibbons. 

Gen. Hylobates, 3 sp. Presbytes, 12 sp. 
8%h‘Fam. Papionin.®. Baboons.- 
Gen. Innuns, 7 sp. 

„ Macacus, 4sp. 

Fmv» LEMURiDiS. Lemurs. 

Gen. Xycticebus, 1 sp. 

Loris, 1 sp. 

Tarsium, 1 spi 

Fmi, GaleopitH’ECID- 2 B. Elying^ Lemurs. 
Gen. Galeopithecus, 1 sp. 
GALEOPITHECTJS, the flying lemurs, a 
family of mammals of the order Primates, 
which may be thus indicated. 

GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS. Shaw. 

Syn, G. marmoratus ; philippensis ternatensis, 
rnfus, undatus, Temminckii; are considered by Shaw 
and others to be varieties. 

Lemur vol&ns Limi. 

Vespertilio admirabilis, Bont. 

Cato-simius volans, Camelli,. 

Colugo. Qriff. An, King. 

I’lying macaco of Pennant. Eng. 

Plying lemuTy Eng Gendoo, jAv 

„ Eon,* „ Kubungr Malay 

0at, „ Tel. 

This- is the* only species- of the genus. It 
inhabits India,- Burmah, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
It is nocturnal. They live on young fruits and 
leaves- and do* very great injury to gardens 
and plantations. All day long, they hang 
with their beads down suspended by the 
claws of the hind legs, to the branch of a 
tree, in dusters,, and keep up a continuous 
querulous squeaking, as one encroaches on 
the position of another. As evening ap- 
proaches, they qniit their shady retreat and 
are to be seen winding their flight to distant 
gardens^ They resemble in flight a flock of 
crows retiring to roost. EoTsfielcCs Mam- 
malia. 

GALEEIBA CRISTATA. The Alauda 
eristata; Crested Lark of Europe, Asia, 
Afeoa 5 rare in Britain, but common in 
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India, where it is known as the Chandul. It 
is the most abundant lark, on the plains of 
Upper India and table land of the Peninsula, 
it is a European species, though of rare oc- 
currence inBritainj and its song, also its mode 
of delivery of it in the air, is not very unlike 
that of the sky- lark, although it does not 
soar to so lofty an altitude. We have some- 
whei'e read of the delight expressed by one 
who had been many years in India, at seeing, 
npon his return to his native land, the Sky- 
Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and mount 
higher, and still higher, till reduced to a 
mere speck in the heavens, or utterly lost 
to view, all the while making the air ring 
with its music. Had he ventured forth into 
the fields of any part of India, he would have 
seen and heard similarly; although the 
species (Alauda malabarica) is different, and 
may be somewhat inferior to the European 
sky-lark in song, so far at least as regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really so 
little difference that the two birds could 
assuredly not be distinguished by the voice 
alone, nor by the mode of flight, for the- 
common Indian Lark resembles the Euro- 
pean Wood Lark in size and shape, with the 
plumage of the sky-lark. Blyth. 

GALERIUS. See Sassaniau kings. 
GALERUOA, One of the Ooleoptera of 
Hong Kong. 

GALES and hurricanes occur in the 
Indian Ocean south of the equator. Trade 
wind gales occur at all seasons, but chiefly 
in June, July and August. In these, lLo 
wind veers but little. In the extra tropical 
gales between L. 30 ^ and 45 ® S., the wind- 
veers much, and in the tropical hurricanes, 
the winds veer and shift. The S. W. mon- 
soon prevails northof the equator, and when 
it prevails, the S. E. trade wind acquires 
additional strength from the demand made 
upon it to supply the S^ W. monsoon, these 
two winds being apparently one system' 
under the influence of the earth’s rotation 
and the high temperature which prevails in 
the northern hemisphere; The hurricanes^ 
of the Indian Ocean are usually rotatory^ 
this was shown by Redfield, Thom, Reid and 
Piddington South of the equator, they 
occur in the months of November and May 
and travel to the W.. S. W., and afterwards, 
but not always, to the Southward and S. B. ; 
the wind invariably moving round a central 
space (which is usually characterised by a 
calm) from left to right or with the hands 
of a watch ;• while the storm which has a 
diameter of 1 to 1,500 miles moves onwards 
at the rate of 1 to 20 milesbut more frequently 
4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period vary- 
ing from a few hours to ten days, attended 
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torrents of ram and its nortlaern half 
often witb lightning. Dr. Thom showed 
tiliat South of the equator these rotatory 
storms are always generated between the N. 
W. monsoon and S, E. Trade wind. They 
occur only during the S. W. monsoon months, 
and their riseaiid progress are intimately con- 
nected with the S. B. Trade wind and K. W 
monsoon, two opposing winds. With ships 
the safest course is to lie to and watch the 
barometer and wind, till the hearing of the 
centre be known with some certainty, 
ilf?*. Meldricm in Pro. Brit Assoc. 1867. See 
Cyclone, Hurricane, Winds. 

GALETEJSTG. A locality in the island of 
Elores, occupied by a race so called. Accord- 
ing to the statements of Bugis traders, who 
had settled in Elores, that island is inhabited 
by six different races, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages, the Ende, the Mangarai, 
the Kio, the Roka, the Konga and the G ale- 
ten g, names derived from the principal places 
of their residence. €rawfurd Biot 1 p. ‘94. 
See India, p. 357. 

GALGOJxi. Hind, of Pangi, Pinus gerar- 
4iana, Gerard’s pine. 

GALHAS. Poet. Galls. 

GALIACEHS. Lindlet. The Madder 
tribe of plants ; of these, there have been 
1 7 species discovered in South Eastern Asia 
viz., ] of Asperula arvensis, Linn 11 species of 
Galium, and 5 species of Ruhia. Madder is 
the only useful product of the order. Voigt 

GilLI CHAKKA. Tel. Smilax China. 

— Limi. 

GALIJERU. Tel. Trianthema decan- 
drum. —Lmw. Box!}, also T. ohcordatum 
aud its varieties. 

GALIUM YERUM. See Galiacese. 

GALILEE, Chinnereth, also Genne- 
sareth, also Tiberias, also Bahr-ul-Tiba- 
riah, is a sea or lake formed by the 
river Jordan and has many fish. Its surface 
is upwards of 300 feet below the Mediterra- 
nean, and it is enclosed by steep hills 300 to 
lOOO feet high, it is miles long and 
6 broad. 

GALIM. An, Carpets. 

GAL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa oeH- 
fera, Savi W^mdA. 

GALL, Rash. Heb. See Bile. 

GALLA. A Semitic race, occupying 
Shoa in Abyssinia. They are one of the 
finest races in Africa of a dark brown colour 
with strong hail*, and well limbed. They live 
in a beautiful country, extending from L. 8 ^ 
JT. to L. 3 ® S. with a climate not surpassed by 
that of Italy or Greece, and speaking a lan- 
guage as soft and musical as pure Tuscan. 
They are from six to eight millions in num- 
bers, amongst them are scattered Christian 
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tribes, but the religion of the race in genera)! 
is Eetish and the seven tribes of the WoUo Gal- 
la are mahomedans. The Fetishists worship 
the serpent as the mother of the liuman race, 
and hold their religious services under a 
tree. They keep every fourth .day as a day 
of rest. They acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call heaven (Mulungu) and have 
a notion of a future state. There seem to be 
three natures or attributes in their Supreme 
being, viz., Wak or Waka, Supreme 5 Oglx, 
a masculine, and Ateli, a feminine power or 
embodiment. They have two holy days in the 
week, viz,, Saturday, which they call Sau- 
batta Kenna or little Sabbath and Sunday, 
which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
Sabbath. See Semitic races, Somal. 

GALLA. Hind. Gupressus tarulosa, 
Twisted cypress. 

GALLA. The native name of Point 
de Galle, the Cock’s point of the Portuguese, 
supposed to be the TarsHsh of the Old Tes- 
tament. See Galle. 

GALLA DI LEYAHTE. Jx. Gocoulus 
Indicns 

GALL-^. Lat. Galls. 

GJLLLAH, SmoH. the Elephant. 

GJILL-APEEL. Gee. Galls. 

GALLE. A town in Ceylon supposed to 
he the Tarshish to which the Phoenician 
mariners resorted. Their Ophir is supposed 
I to be Ihe present Malacca, the Aurea Cher- 
I sonesus of the later Greek geographers. 
Galle fort was first built by the Portu- 
guese, and afterwards re-huilt by the Dutch, 
who had dismantled it when they stormed 
Galle, and wrested it from their rivals, in 
1640. Considerable addilaons have since been 
made by the British to whom Galle was 
given up in 1796. The fort contains up- 
wards of 500 houses and a garrison. Ten- 
nent. See Galla. 

GALLI. Hind. Phsenix daetylifera. 

GALLIAH. Hxnb. Cupressus tarulosa, 
twisted cypress. 

GALLICREX A genus of birds, belong- 
ing to the Family Rallid^ and Tribe Ma« 
.crodactylae, as under : 

Tribe. Macrodactylae. 

Fmi . Rallidje, 7 gen. 1 5 sp. viz., 1 Por- 
phyrio ; 1 Gallicrex ; 8 Porzana ; 1 Ortygo- 
metra , 2 Rallus ; 1 Gallinula ; I EuHca. 

GALLIKONDAH. A hill district in the 
territories of the rajah of Yizianagrum. Like 
other hill stations, this place had been lying 
waste for countless ages, populated here and 
there by a few miserable families of savages, 
who shared with wild beasts the soil from 
which they wrung a miserable and precari- 
ous existence. The climate of Gallikondah 
is temperate and fine all the year round. 
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Tlie country extending from tliere to Je 3 ’’pore these birds unite to nmke a mound and lay 
is all very promising, but has yet to be tho- their eggs in it, and 40 or 50 are found in 
roughly explored. The thermometer falls one heap. TLe mounds are found in dense 
to freezing on the plateau about 20 mil be- thickets. The species of the Megapodidse 
yond Gallikondah. To open up a road in Lombok is as large as a ben, and entirely 
into the Nagpore territory, via Jeypore, would of a dark line with brown tints. It eats 
divert a large amount of trade down from fallen fruits, earth worms, snails, and cen- 
those parts, to the sea coast here. Until ti pedes, but tlie flesh is white and wlien 
very lately, this country was thought to be properly cooked well flavoiired. — jralJcice 
so wild, so barbarous, and so poor, that it 154,156. See Gallus. 

was hardly worth anybody’s while to die of G ALLIN A GO. A genus of birds be- 

fever^ in getting there! Coffee plants are longing to the family scolopacidfe and tribe 
thriving. Cinchona and Tea, will be tried, grallatores. They are the various snipe of 
GALLINiB. L. A sub-family of birds of sportsmen, 
the family Pliasianidse and Order Easoi'es. Gcdlmago scoloimoinu^. vScolopax gallin- 
Tbe Rasores or game birds are the Galling ago ; ‘ Common Snipe.’ Europe, Asia, N. 
of Linnseus ; the Gallinacei of Viellot; the Africa: very common in India. 

Pnlveratrices of some authors and are the Gallhigo gaUlmda. Scolopax gallinnla ; 
Gallinaceous birds or game birds. Their ‘Jack Snipe’ of Europe, Asia, Barbary, 
feet are formed for running : tlieir bills common in India. 

convex ; the npper mandible arched over the These are migratory, coming over the 
lower; their food, grain. Nest artless a.nd Himalaya, in October but the Gallinago 
placed on the ground ; eggs numerous, poly- siennra snipe precedes them, though few 
gamous. Analogous to the ovdevPecommthe sportsmen discriminate it from the common 
class mammah'a. In this sub-family, Jerdon British snipe, which makes its appearance 
includes the genera Gallus, and Galloperdix. somewhat later, G- steunra is nevertheless 
The European quail is the only real mi- a different bird, at once distingnisbed ‘ 
gratory bird of the gallinacese, but some by having a set of curious pin-feathers 
other quails, bustard, and rock par- on each side of its tail, whereas tho Britisli 
tridges, Ptei'oclidse, wander about to dif- snipe, which is equally abundant in India, 
ferent localities, and the Otis anrita, Ardea has a broad fan-shaped tail, as unlike 
biibulcns, some rails, terns and gulls also that of the other as can well be. The pin- 
wander. A few of the gallinaceous birds tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
are polygamous, and their males are very countries ; and is unknown in Em’opo, ex- 
pngnacious. The nests of birds greatly oepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from 
vary. Those of the weaver bird, tailor bird, its proper habitat the East. The ‘‘Double 
honey-sucker and oriole, are made with much Snipe” is the Gallinago major of Europe, 
art. The edible nest of tho colocalia swal- distinct from the two species of large or 
low is formed in caverns of inspissated sa- ‘ Solitary Snipes’ of tlie HiJnaIa 3 ^a, G soli- 
Hva: swallows, swifts, bee-eaters and weaver taria and G. neraoricola. See painted snipe, 
birds build in companies: certain ducks GALLINSECTA. See CoccidsB, Coccus, 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must carry GALLINULA CHLOROPUS. Moorhen, 
their young to the water, though this has of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa, com- 
not been observed. The Megapodidse gal- mon in India, 

linaceous birds, says Mr. Wallace, found GALLIVAT. According to Simmonds, 
in Australia, its sui’rouuding islands, and a large rowing boat in the East Indies, 
as far west, as the Philippines and the Simmonds Diot, 

N. W. of Borneo, bury their eggs in sand, GALLO OR KA PUTTA. Hind. A 

earth or rubbish and leave them to be hatch- plant used in the cure of goitre. 

ed by the sun or by fermentation. They GALLOPERDIX. A genus of birds of 

have large feet and long curved claws, the sub-family Polyplectroniiiss and family 

and most of them rake together rubbish, Phasianidee as under : 

dead leaves, sticks and stones, earth and Fmn, Phasianidse. 

rotten wood, until they form a mound often Sah-fam^. Pavoniuae, 2 gen 3 sp. viz. 
six feet high and twelve feet across, in the Pavo cristatus, mutiens, 1 Melcagris gallo- 
middle of which they buxy their eggs. The pavo. 

eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of Gvh’fam, Polypi ectoninie, 5 

a brick red colour, and are considered a viz. 3 Ceriornis, 1 Ithaginis, 3 Galloperdix, 

great delicacy. The natives are able to say 2 Polyplectron, 1 Argus. 

whether eggs lie in the mound and they rob Sub-fmn. PhasianinsB, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 

them eagerly. It is said that a number of 16 sp. viz. 3 Gallus, 7 Euplocomus, 1 Puc- 
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GALLUS BOXITEEATIL 


3 Pliasianus, 1 Tliamalea, 1 Lop- 

}io])boru?? 

Snh-ftfm. Tetraoninje, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 
1 Tetriigallus liiinalyensis, 1 Lerva nivicola. 

Std)-fiym, Peteroclin£e, 1 gen, 4 ap. viz. 
4 Peteroclis arenarins, fasciafcus, alcliata, 
exnstns. 

Hiil-ftmi, Perdicinse, 8 gen. 22 sp. viz. 

1 Xtimida. 4 Francolinus, 1 Caccabis, 2Per- 
dix, I Rliizothera, 4 Arboricola, 3 Eollnlns, 

2 Perdiciiln, 4 Coturnix. 

Gallo PHASIS. a genns of birds 
gf^ierMlly called pheasants* The “ Kbalij’’ 
Gallopbasis albocristatns of the W. Him- 
alaya and G. melanotus of Sikliim, pro- 
duce an intermediate race in Hepal *, and G. 
Cuvieri of Asam and Sylhet, and G. linea- 
fus ofBurma, interbreed in Arakan, &c., so 
tliat every possible transition from one to 
the otliercan be traced. 

GALL-HUT OAK, the Gall-Oak, Quercns 
infectoria. See Galls; Quercus. 

GALLS. 


Afaz, 

Afis, 

Ar 

I Galla, 

It. 


Galluza, 

•> 

Lat. 

Pj-in-ta-ffar-ne-tlii.BrRM 

Gallffi, 


Duk. 

Majakani, 

Malay. 

Cxallnut, 

Eng. 

Mazii, 

Pers. 

Knr. gall, 


Fikis, 


Galles, 

Ell 

Majn-plial, 

93 

Noix de Guiles, 

3» 

Galhas, 

Port. 

Callapfol, 

Ger 

Mavaphal, 

Sans 

Gallus, 

,, 

Masaka, 

Singh 

Kekis, 

Gb. 

A gal las, 

Sp. 

Majuphal, 

Guz. 

Mocha kai, 

Tam. 

Majuphal, 

Hind. 

Maolii kaia, 

Tel. 


Galls are produced on different species of 
oak, by the female of the Cynips or Diplo- 
lepis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria and 
there depositing its eggs. Dr. Falconer, 
when travelling in the Punjab, was informed 
that galls were produced on the Balloot 
oak, Quercus ballota. East India galls of 
commerce are Bussora-h galls re-exported 
from Bombay. Mecca galls, are also Bus- 
sorab galls. A kind of gall is also imported 
fi'om China, called Woo-peitze, which are 
said to be produced by an Aplds : they are 
more bulky than common galls of very 
irregular shape and hollow. The galls pro- 
duced on Taniarix indica, or faras tree,^* 
are called ma-in’' and are used for dyeing 
pnrposes. They are largely gathered in the 
Jliang, Gugaira and Muzaffargarh districts, 
as also in the Dera Ghazi Khan districts, 
where as much as 500 mannds are annually 
collected. Galls are imported into England 
from Smyrna, being produced in Asia Minor; 
also from Aleppo, the produce of the vicinity 
of Mosul in Kurdistan. They are also im- 
ported into England from Bombay (some- 
times to the extent of 1,000 cwt.j having 
been first imported there from the Persian 


Gulf. Mr. Wilkinson observed that when- 
ever the prices were low at Smyrna, the 
Galle came from Bombay, and mce veraa ; 
bnt the supply was never abundant from 
both sources in the same year. They are 
imported into Bombay from Basra (Bus- 
sorah), which is not a great deal farther 
from Mosul than is Aleppo. They are 
therefore most probably the produce, like 
Aleppo Galls, of Km’distan and of other 
Persian provinces. The quantity annually 
imported 'into Britain amounts to 700 tons* 
They are employed in tanning, to make ink, 
and medicinally in iniusion, ointment and 
as gallic acid. They sell at £4 to £6 the 
cwt. and in the London market are clav'^sed 
as blue, green and white.— Eo'?/Ze ; Swi~ 
nionds; Tmnlimson'^ 3icOidloch^ Fcmlhner. 

gall stones. See Bezoar. Gao- 
lochan. Hind. 

GALLUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the order Easores, Family Phasianidfe and 
Sub-family Phasianinse, and includes the 
domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Oupli of the Hebrews, tbe 
Murgbi of the mabomedans of India, and 
Koli of the Tamuls. 

Fowls, though in numerous breeds 
and sub-breeds, seem all to have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from 
tbe Gallus bankiva called also G. ferrugi- 
neus. Its feathers are closely depressed to 
the body, it is indomitably courageous, 
evinced even in the disposition of the hens 
and chickens, it is of various colours. 

Malay Fowl. With body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

Oocliin or Shanghai of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and divsposition, quiet. 

Baniam^^ breed, originally from Japan. 

Cree^ers^^ with jumjpers^* from Bnrmah, 
short monstrous thick legs. 

“ Frizzled"' or Cafir” fowls of India with 
feathers reversed, “ SiU> folds'' with silky 
feathers. This is called the Phasianus lana- 
tus, Gallus lanatus, Coq-a-duvet, Silk fowl. 
Kirch er describes them, out of Martini, as 
woolly hens, the wool of which is much like 
that of sheep. 

“ Sooty foivls'’ of India, the hens of which 
have a white colour, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. The Europe breeds “ Bor- 
Icmgf “ Hamburgh f “ Andalusiau" “ Span- 
ish" “ Sultans, Ptarmigans gliooiidooJc, rump- 
less" are only known in S. E. Asia as intro- 
duced varieties. 


GALLUS SONNFRATIP 


Phasianus gallus Son- 

NEE.iT. 

„ Indicus Leach, Bxyth, 
Sykes Jerdon. 


Jangli Murgh, IlrND* 
Katu Koli. Tam. 

Adavi Kodi. Tel. 
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GAMBIER. 


This does not range into the Northern parts 
of India, part of its hackks consist of highly 
peculiar horny laminse and it is not now believ- 
ed to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

“ Gallus called also G. furcaius^^ 

is met with in Java and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Plores. It has 
green plumage, nnserrated comb and single 
median wattle. 

Galhis Temmmckii^' is supposed to be 
a hybrid it occurs in Batavia. 

Galhis femigin&iis, Gmel. 


G. bankiva. Te 3£M 
Ban-inurgb. Hind. 

Jangli „ „ 

Ban-kokra of Sonthals 


Geragogor, male, of GoMs 
Hum female. 

Natsu-pja. BhoT. 
Parsok-taki. Lep. 


It inhabits H. India as far west as Sind 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 
feet, inhabits Burmah, the Malay peninsula, 
Indo-Chinese countries and the E. Archi- 
pelago, as far as Timor. Barwin* 

'Gallus StanleyL Geat. 

G. lineatus Bydth, 

G. Lafayetti, lesson, the Jungle fowl of Geylon^ 

Is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly resem- 
bles the domestic fowl. 

Gallm mmiis Temm. is considered to be a 
hybrid between G. varins and G, Son- 
neratii, JDanoin^ Tod. Oat Kev. Serdon^ 
Horsjield Yules Oaihay^ p, 100. 

GALLWOB.TS, See Hyrieaceae. 

GALMBNDORA. A rather hard, very fine, 
but not close grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

GALOT. Hind. Ceropegia esculenta. 

GALTIGUL. — ? Calotropis procera. 

GALUOHI. Tel. Tinospora cordifoiia. 
Miers, 

GALXTM TAROO. Tel. Bope from Calo- 
tropis gigantea. 

GALVAJS’ISM. A form by which elec- 
tricity is excited, discovered by Galvani an 
Italian. 

GAM. Hind. A village, 

GAM. The title of the chiefs of the Singhpo. 

GAMAL. Ae. Heb. Camel. 

GAMALL AV ADU. T bl. A toddy drawer ; 
•the caste following that business. Wilson, 

GAMBAROOlSf. The older name of 
Bandar Abbas, a sea-port town in the pro- 
vince of Kirman, It is the ancient Har- 
mozia. It is situated in a barren country, in a 
bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is fortified with 
double walls. It did not long benefit by the 
fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
nearly ruined during the reign of Hadir Shah 
whose tyranny extended its baneful influence 
«yen to this extremity of the Persian em- 
pire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found 
there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1639, there seems to have been 
English factory at Bussorah, subordinate 
to that at Gambaroon and protected by fir- 


mans. Oiisleifs Travels^ Vol. I. p. 165. 
“.d journal from Calcutta to Aleppo^ 
p. 11. Lo7id, 1758. Kinneir's Geographical 
Memoh\ p, 201. See Earman. 

GAMBE, Cel. Boehmeria nivea, China 
grass. 

GAJ^IBIA. Malay. Gambier : CatechUjENO* 

GAMBIER is extracted from tbe leaves 
of the Uncaria gambir, in,Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. After inspissating by decoction 
it is strained, suffered to cool and harden, 
and then cut into cakes of sizes or form- 
-ed into balls. A gambier plantation has 
much the appeai’ance of brushwood of 
three years growth with leaves of a dark 
green colour. The leaves are collected 
8 or 4 times a year and boiled in a 
cauldron from wbicli a strong decoction is 
poui’ed into square boxes which, when 
cool, hardens and is cut into small cubes of 
about incbes. As brought to the market 
it resembles in appearance and consistency 
little square blocks of yellow mud. The 
plant, which is small and bushy^ seldom over 
7 or 8 feet high, is much cultivated at Sin- 
gapore, and is planted 6 feet asunder ; the 
leaves are small smooth and of a dark green 
colour. The cropping of the leaves may 
commence when about 18 months old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years old 
and its leaves and young branches may thus 
be cropped once in two months. The crop- 
pings are thrown into a large cauldron of hot 
water and boiled for 6 or 7 hours till all 
the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cut up into 
little inch blocks andis then i-eady for the mar- 
ket, of Siam, Cochin- China, China, and 
the Archipelago, where, along with betelnub 
in a leaf of the piper betel (Siri), it is largely 
chewed as a masticatory, The average size 
of the Singapore plantations were of 80 acres 
and when in full bearing employed 8 men. 
A plantation becomes exhausted and worn 
out in 15 years from its commencement. 
There were in 1850 about 800 plantations in 
Singapore, 600 of which were under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of this cultivation in creas- 
ed rapidly after 1830 but since retrograd- 
ed. Acompositionof this extraotis valuable as 
a preservative for timber. Dissolve three 
parts of gambier in twelve of dammar oil, 
over a slow fire. Then, stir in one part of 
lime, sprinkling over the top, to prevent its 
coagulating and setting in a mass at the 
bottom. It must be well and quickly stirred. 
It should then be taken out of tbe cauldron 
and ground down like paint on a muller till 
it is smooth,^ and afterwards returned to the 
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GAMBOGE. 

pot and lieated. A little oil should be added 
to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material, with a 
common brush. As a protection against the ■ 
teredo, black varnish or tar are substituted 
for dammar oil, omitting the grinding down 
which would not answer with tar. It is 
largely imported into Britain, from 1846 to 
1 850, the average quantity entered was 1,200 
tons, priced at £13 to £14 the ton. It is 
duty free. It is used in tanning {Jour. Lid. 
Arch.) Gambier is employed medicinally as 
an astringent, in tanning, and has been recom- 
mended as a preservative of timber exposed 
to water, also for canvass. The gambier 
may be in solution, in water, but if applied 
to a ship’s bottom, it should be in the form of 
a composition of chunam, gambier and dam- 
mar oil. It is also recommended to be ap- 
plied in house building to protect the beams 
from the white ants, and in ship building as 
a composition on the butts, and on the out- 
side of the timber previously to planking. 
Gambier may also preserve timber from dry 
rot . — Journal of the Indian Ai'clJpelagOj'Ma.rQh 
1850., No. III. p. 136, also Br. Gleghorn^s 
1859-60, para. 13, page 7. Statistics 
of Commerce, 

GAMBOGE. 

Ossara rewand, As. ? 

Tha-nat-dau, Buru 
G utte-gum, Dut 

Gorame gatte, Fr. 

Gummigutfc, Ger. 

Bavundchenl Sirah, Guz. 

Shir-i'-RewandHiND.PERF, 

Ravundcheai, Sirah Hind. 

Gomma guttai, It. 

Gumma-gutta, 

Gamboge is obtained from several plants, 
in southern Asia. Erom the Hebraden- 
dron cambogioides in Ceylon, syn. of 
Garcinia gambogioides : also from the Gar- 
cinia pictoria of Ceylon, a syn. of Hebraden- 
dron pictoria : also the Garcinia Ooohin- 
chinensis Rum^pliof Siam. It is also obtained 
from the Garcinia elliptica. Wall, of Siam 
Sylhet and Tavoy,. Garcinia pictoria of. — 
Roxh, 

Siam Gamboge is usually seen in cylin- 
ders, whence its name of pipe gamboge, but it 
is also seen anLump or Oahe gamboge which oc- 
curs in round cakes or masses — and as Coarse 
gamboge or fragments and inferior pieces. 
Ceylon gambog>e'is seen in irregular masses. 
The first notice of this vegetable gum 
resin, is by Olusius, in 1605, who des- 
cribed a piece brought from China, by Ad- 
miral Van Neck, in 1603, Two trees yielding 
a gamboge like substance, were first made 
known by Hermann, in 1670, one Goraka,” 
Garcinia cambogia, the other Kana ’’ or 


gambhoon; 

edible, Hebradendron cambogioides. At 
present, gamboge is received principally from 
Siam and is supposed to be from the last 
named plant, a small quantity coming from 
Ceylon, 

The composition and properties of the gam- 
boge of Ceylon,' are identical, or very nearly 
so, with those of other gambogioid exu- 
dations from Garcinia gambogia, Xantho- 
chymuspictorius andXantbochymus spicatns. 
Others, though they have been supposed 
closely to resemble ordinary gamboge, are 
really quite different in appearance, nature, 
and composition, as well as unfit for any of 
the well-known economic' uses of that sub- 
stance. The Singalese method of collecting 
the gamboge is by cutting pieces of the 
hark completely off, about the size* of the 
palm of the hand, early in the morning. 
The gamboge oozes out from the pores of 
the wood in a semi-liquid state, hut soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collec- 
tors the* next morning without injury to the* 
tree, the* wounds in the bark soon healing, 
and becoming fit to undergo the operation 
again. Gamboge is much used as a pig- 
ment, and in miniature painting, it is em-- 
ployed to colour varnishes and lackers. 
Gamboge of Mysore, is the exudation of 
Garcinia pictoria. See Olusiacese. Resins. 

^ — Brs, Ainslie; Royle; (yShauglmessy ; Gleg’- 
horn’ I Bug, Oy'c, ; Wighfslllmtr,-^ MoGulloch. 

GAMBCGE THISTLE. Eng. Argemone* 
Mexicana. — Linn 

GAMBOGE BUTTER. 

Mukki-tilum, Tam. I Arasmagoorgliy yennai, Can. 

A solid oil,- the cocum butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the “ Gamboge tree.” Gmrcinia 
elliptica, which grows abundantly in cer- 
tain parts of the Mysore and Western coast 
jungles. The oil, which is procurable in 
moderate quantities-, is prepared by pound- 
ing the seed in a stone mortar and boiling 
the mass, until the butter,, or oil rise to' the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed 
should yield one seer and a half of butter. 
In the Nugger Division of Mysore, it is sold 
at the rate of As. 1 -4 per seer of 24 Rs» 
weight, or at £8fi-6 per ton, and is chiefly 
used as a lamp oil by the better classes of 
natives, and by the poor as a substitute for 
ghee. The butter thus prepared does not 
appear to possess any of the purgative quali-" 
ties of the Gamboge resin, but is considered 
an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. — M, B, 
J.E.. 

GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining* 
made at Khangurh. 

GAMBROON. Now called Bandar 
Abbas q. v* See Gambaroon. 
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UcLUlUUgiffl, 

llong, Mal\y. 

Shir-i-Bewand, Pers. 
Ossara-Rewaud, „ 
GomaruxD, Port. 

Gokkatu, Singh. 

Makki, Tam. 

Passapu-vennaiv Tel. 
Ossara- rewand, Tib. 



GA5IAPATI. 

GA-MBOGE PL ATTTS. Garcinia picfcorla, 
B.oxb. of India, Syn. of Hebradendron pic- 
toria. Garcina Codiin-Chinensis of Siam. 
Garcinia ellipfcica, Wallicli of SilKefc and 
Tayoy. Hebradendron Gambogioides, Syn. of 
Gai^cinia gambogioides. 

GAMOHA. See Cotton manufactures. 

GAMELIN-— ? See Civet. 

GAMEH. The largest of several islands 
on the north, side of Dampier Strait. — Eors- 
hitrgli, 

GAMIHG. In passion for play at games 
of chance, its extent and dire consequences^ 
the rajpoot, from the earliest times, has 
evinced a predelection, and will stand com- 
parison with the Scythian and his German off- 
spring. The German staked his personal liber- 
ty, became a slave, and was sold as the proper- 
ty of the winner. To this vice the Pandus 
owed the loss of their sovereignty and per- 
sonal liberty, involving at last the destruc- 
tion of all the Indu-races nor has the pas- 
sion abated. 

Most of the advanced nations of the Asi- 
atic islands are gamblers, and the little fight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting are large- 
ly betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, 
Lombok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock- 
fighting is quite a passion. The only material 
exceptions are the Javanese. The passion 
for cock-fighting is indeed impressed in the 
very language of the Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the 
natural spur of the cook, and another for the 
artificial spur; two names for the comb; 
three for the crow of the cock ; two for a 
cock-pit ; and one for a professional cock- 
fighter. The passion is nowhere carried 
fm*ther than in the Spanish dominions of the 
Philippines. There, it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly 
revenue of about 40,000 dollars or about 
£10,000. Ora wfurd Diet, j p. 113, 

GAM-LAHG. Jav. a musical instru- 
ment of Java. 

GAMMIHIS. Singh. Piper nigrum. 

GAMPxA. Tel. Baskets. 
GALIPA-KAMALOO, Tel. A race of 
basket makers in Bellary. 

GaH. Hind. Carissa diffusa. 

GAHA, S, In Mysore, a sect of Lin- 
gayats. 

^ GAHA. A host of celestials in Kailasa, 
Siva’s paradise. 

GAN -ABA, Singh, Mustard seed. 

GANfAPATI, or Katakeia, the title of an 
ancient dynasty in Warungul, once the 
capital of a great part of the Northern 
The dynasty of Warangal, ruled 
Man that town over a great part of the 
tot the succession of the buddhist 
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GAHDAL. 

Chalukya race to dominion at Rrijamundry, 
the subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Verna, 
reddi and Rayel race of Bijanuggur, to- 
gether with their contests and the altoririo- 
relations between them, are very little 
known. Condavir, was once ruled by a race 
of Reddi Ganapati means chief of a host. 

GAHAPATL One of many names given to 
the hindu deity Ganesa, the god of prudence 
and policy. In Northern India he is usually 
styled Ganesh, but Ganapati in the South; 
under the name of Kartikeya ha is the 
leader of the celestial armiOwS and as Ganesa 
and Ganapati, is the god of wisdom. He is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Parvati. 
See Ganesa, Kartikeya. 

GAKAPATYA. A limited hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Ganapati, or of his 
forms Bakfcratunda or Dhundhi raj. TJiey 
are so styled because they worship Ganesa 
or Ganapati exclusively. There are five 
grand di\dsions of hindus who so worship 
a single divinity, uniting in its person all the 
attributes ot Brahm and the Ganapatya are 
one of these. 

GANARA WOOD. A timber of the 
Northern Circars. 

GAKCHICA. Sans* Vinegar. 

GANpA, properly g’handa,” in several 
of the hindi dialects means perfume, aroma, 
odour, and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word. 

Oand Bel, Hind. Andropog’on sohee- 
nanthus. Linn, 

Hirchld gaud. Hind, Cymbopogon 
iwa.rancusa. ° 

Gauda hate. Hind. Euphorbia helios- 
copia. 

Garha gonda. Hind. Sacoharum sara. 

Gauda ga uiarco. Can. Santaluni alburn. 
Sandal woo(^ 

GAHDA. Hind. Sugar -cane. 

GANDA, in Indian currency, the limi- 
dredth part of an anna, but, in reckoning, 
means to count by fours : so that Ganda also 
means four pice, or about one anna. 

GANDA-BEROZA. PIind. The crude 
resin of Pinus longifolia : also a prepax^atiou 
from the resin; It is often confused with 
barija or barzad, which is the rare drug 
galbanum. 

I GANDAK. Hind. Sulphur : hence, Gan- 
^k-ka-atr. Hind, also Gandak-ka-tezab. 
Hind. Sulphuric Acid, Gandaka Rasa, Sing, 
Sulphuric Acid. 

GANDAK RIVER, traverses the pro- 
vince of Bahar. 

GANDAL. Hind^ Avena fatua, Kwar- 
gaudaL Aloe perfoliata, Soa Ga 7 idalj Aspa- 
ragus Punjabensis, 



GANDHA-MADAKi. 

G-ANDALU. Hod. Bergera Konigif. 

GAHDALUK Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

GAHDAM. Hind. Pdes. Wheat. 

GAHDAHAK. A town occupied by the 
Koghani tribe of Afghans. It is on an ele- 
vated site, is cooler than Jellalabad, and its 
people tend silk worms, it stands in a rich 
spot, and has a fine view of the Sufaid Hob. 
it was the scene of a great disaster to the 
British Indian Army. ILolioji LaVs Travels, 
jp. 340. 

GAHDAMGUNDH. Hind. Lycopiis 
Europieus. 

GAiNDAISrA, Hind. GANDEAH. Hind. 
Allinm ascalonicum : the Shallot. See Gan- 
dbina. 

GAHDAR. Hod. Andropogon mnricatns. 

GAHDARA. Hind. Heriutn odoram. 

GaHDAYA, in Sanscrit, Ghandarva, 
good spirits. See Ghandarva. 

GAHDASULI. Marsden gives this as 
the Hedyohiutn coronarinm of Linnsens, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornaments 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical language 
of flowers stand for inconstancy. Jour. Incl 
Arch., VoL V., No. 8, August 1851. 

GAHDAVA. The chief town of Cutch- 
Gandava. See Belnch, Brahui, Kelat. 

GAND BEL. Hind. Andropogon nar- 
dus, Rotil. 

GANDEHRA. Hind, of Kulu. Herinm 
odorum. 

GANDELI. Hind. Yitis Indica. 

GAHDERA. Hod. Rhassya stricta. 

GAKDERE. Hind. Hevium odorum. 
TrikU gandere. Hind. Rhododendron 
arboveum, 

GAHDHA-BAHIK. Beng. A druggist. 

G AHDH xiK. Hind S ulphur . 

GAIsTDHAKxi. Sans. Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA DRAYAKAM. Tel. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GAHDHA’MADATSTA, in hindu cosmo- 
gony, is one of the four boundary moun- 
tains enclosing the central region of the 
world, called Ilavritta, in which Mern, the 
golden mountain of the gods, is situated. 
The Puranas are rather at variance as to its 
position. According to the Yayu it lies on 
the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the j 
north and south ranges. The Yislinu Pa- 1 
rana places it on the south, the western 
mountain being there called Yipula. It 
has, however, a Gandha-madana to the west 
amongst the projecting branches or fila- 
ments of Meru. The Bhagavat places it on 
the east of Meru. The Mahabarat agrees 
with the Yayu Parana. The Padma Purana 
is at variance with itself, and places it in 
one passage on the west, and in another 
describes it as on the east. According to 


GANDIVA. 

this Parana, Kuvera resides on it with the 
Apsai'asa, Gandharba^ and Raksbasa. The 
Sita alighting on its top thence descends to 
the Bhadraswa versha, and flows to the 
eastern sea. Hmdii Theatre^ Yol. I, 24 1. 

G ANDHAHA. Allium cepa ; the onion, 
also, Allium sativum, Garlic. 

GAND’HA-P’HALI. Tel. Michelia cham- 
pac.a. — L. Particularly the buds. 

GAHDAHxARA, according to Bunsen, is 
Caiidahar. It is named in the inscription 
, of Darius. So far back as the reign of Darius 
[ Hystaspes, the early writers placed Indians 
, on both sides of the Indus and made India 
extend westward to Gandahara. 

GAKDHARASAMU. Tel. Qendartissa 
vulgaris. Nees. 

G-AHDHARI. Daughter of rajah Gand- 
bara. She married Dhritarashtra, her sons 
Dubsasana and Duryodbana were named 
Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days battle 
of Kurukshetra. Gandhari after the battle of 
Knruksbetra retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti, to the jungle on the Gan- 
ges, where the maliai'ajah died. 

GANDHARI DDMPA. Tel. Species 
of Crinum. Linn. 

GANDHARITIS. See Baofcria, p. 284. 
Greeks of Asia. 

GANDITARYA. In hindu mythology, 
a shade, a spirit, or ghost. 

GANDHARYA a celestial musician. These 
are demigods or angels who inhabit Indra's 
heaven, and form the orchestra at the ban- 
quets of the gods. They are described as 
witnesses of the actions of men, and are sixty 
millions in number. Willia'irCs Story of Nala, 
p. 142. See Hindoo ; Mabadeva. 

GANDH AR Y A One of the four tTpaveda, 
the other three are the Ayush, Dhaaush, and 
St^hapatya. See Yidya. 

GANDHI, Hind? A tree of'Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft white wood. Gal. Gat. Bx. 1862. 

GANDHILA Hind. A low vagrant caste 
in the N. W. Province, who make mats, and 
exb ibit feats of activity, they are also thieves. 
Wilson. 

GANDHINA. Beno. Allium ascalonicum, 
Ruxb. See Gandana. 

GANDHUL. Hind. Ixora parviflora. 

GANDHULI. Hind. Gjnandropsis pen- 
taphy ila. 

GANDIAL. Hind. Goufieia holosteoides. 

GANDI-BUTI. Hind. Giinus lotoides. 

GANDIYA. In hindu mythology, a bow 
belonging to Yaruna given by Agni to Ar- 
juna, one of che Pandava, before burning the 
forest of Khandaprestha, to enable him to 
combat Indra. It was used by Arjuna, one 
of the Pandava, in the Swayamvara or tour- 
nament in which he won Draupadi. 
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aANESA. 

GAFDLA. Bergera Koenigii. 

GANDUM. Hind. Triticum tEstivum, 
Wheat. 

GANDU GAHNBBU. Tel. Alstonia 
venenata. R. Brown- 

GANDTJR. Hind. Andropogon muri- 
catos. 

GANER. Hind. Arena fatiia. 

GANKSA, is tlie Hindu god of prudence 
and policy and the patron of letters j he is the 
reputed eldest sou of Siva and Parrati, and 
is represented as a short, fat, red colored 
man with a large belly and the head of an ele- 
phant, an emblem of sagacity; he is fre- 
quently attended by a rat, sometimes riding 
on one, the conduct of that animal being 
esteemed by the hindus as peculiarly marked 
by wisdom and foresight : he has generally 
four hands, but sometimes six or eight, or 
only two. He is invoked by hindus, of all 
sects, in the outset of any business : if they 
build a house, an image of Ganesa is pre- 
viously propitiated, and set up on or near 
the spot : if they write a book, Ganesa is 
saluted at its commencement, as he is also 
at the top of a letter : beginning a journey, 
Ganesa is implored to protecu the way-farer, 
and, for the guardianship of travellers, his 
image is occasionally seen on the road-side, 
especially where two roads cross : but some- 
times it islittle else than a stone, rudely chisell- 
ed into someting like an elephant’s head, with 
oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, 
perhaps, with a chaplet of Sowers by some 
pious neighbour or traveller. It is common 
to see a figure of the god of prudence in or 
over bankers’ and other shops : and, upon 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of the 
hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. 
When he has four arms, in one hand lie 
holds the ankas or hook for guiding the ele- 
phant, in another a chank or shell, in the 
third a conical ball, and in the fourth a cup 
with small cakes, with which he is supposed 
to feed himself* Ganesa is often represented 
eating Batasa. He is sitting on the lotus. 
Images of him are made and set up with 
those of Durga, in the festivals of that god- 
dess in Calcutta. In an invocation to a sn- 
perior deity, a salutation is usually made to 
him^ and his image is frequently seen placed 
as a propitiation, over doors of houses and 
shops, to ensure success to the temporal con- 
cerns of their owners Siddhi and Buddhi 
(knowledge and understanding) are repi*e- 
sented as the two wives of Ganesa. There 
are not many temples dedicated to Ganesa ; 
but Hs images are frequently discovered set 
up with those of the other deities. Ganesa 
several names : among which are Lnme 
long-bellied Eku Duntu, one- 
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toothed; Gajanurau, elephant faced; Gnnnis; 
Gannpati ; Pollyar, &c. &c. There are five 
grand divisions of hindus who exclusively 
worship a single divinity, uniting in its 
person all the attributes of Brahma himself: 
one of these divinities is Ga.nesa, and the 
sectaries who thus worship him are called 
Ganapatya- Ganapati, in conversation, but 
more correctly spelled Ganpnti, is the name 
commonly given to this deity about Poona, 
Bombay, and places on the western side of 
India. Ganesa is the chief of the Dii minores 
of the hindu pantheon as the etymology of 
the word indicates, and like Janus, of the 
Romans, was intrusted with the gates of 
heaven ; with the right to preside over peace 
and war. Ganesa is the first invoked and 
propitiated on every undertaking, whether 
warlike or pacific* The warrior implores 
his counsel : the banker indites the words 
‘‘ Sri Ganesli” at the commencement of 
every letter ; the architect places his image 
in the foundation of every edifice ; and the 
fignire of Ganesa is either sculptured or 
painted at the door of every house as a pro- 
tection against evil. Though often repre- 
sented as four-armed, and holding the disk 
(elmlcra), the war-shell, the club, and the 
lotus, Ganesa is not, hifrons, like the Roman 
guardian of portals. In every transaction 
I he is “ad,” or the first, though the hindu does 
I not, like the Roman, open the year with his 
name. One of the portes of every hindu 
city is named the Ganssa JPol^ as well as 
some conspicuous entrance to the pidace : 
thus Odipoor lias its Ganesa dtvara, who also 
gives a name to the hall, the Ganesa deori ; 
and his shrine is to be found on the ascent 
of every sacred mount, as at Aboo, where it is 
placed close to a founiain on the abrupt face 
of the hill, about twelve hundred feet from 
the base. There is likewise a liill sacred to 
himiu Mewar called Ganesa Glv, tantamount 
to the Mons janiciilnm of ancient Rome. Tlie 
companion of this divinity is a rat, who 
indirectly receives a portion of homuge, and 
with full as much right as the bii'd emble- 
matic of Minerva. Moore, Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. I. p. 590-91. See Durga, Ganapati, 
Kartikeya, Xarli, Vidya, Parvati, Mahadeva, 
Saraswati, Vahan. Inscriptions p. 373, 388. 

GAJSTESH OHATHRTHI, or OHAUTH. 
A hindu holiday. On this day, which falls 
about the beginning of September, was form- 
ed Ganesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
the turmeric and oil off the head of Parvati. 
He is the god of wisdom who removes obsta- 
cles and is invoked at the commencement of 
all undertakings. Ganapati has a man’s body 
^ with the head of an elephant, his head is 
said to have been cut off or destroyed by 
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Siva, wbeu Ganesli tried to prevent Siva 
iutruidiag on the privacy of Parvaii when 
bathing. Clay images of Gaiiesh are made and. 
worshipped for from one to nine days and 
are then thrown into water. The Chinchor or 
Cliinchwad who resides at a village of that 
name near Poona is believed to be an in- 
carnation of Ganesb, who promised an as- 
cetic, named Moroba, who lived in SivajVs 
time, that he would be incarnate for seven 
generations in his family. The earth image 
of Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earch deity Mrittika is worshipped by 
hindtis. The first the Nagapancbami, in 
which feast a snake of clay is worshipped; 
the second is Goknl Ashtami, when a clay 
image of the infant Krishna is worshipped, 
and the third occasion is that on %vhich 
Ganesh is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed wirh great 
pomp. The vahau or carriage of Ganesh is 
a rat. The feast in honor of his birth is 
held oil the 4th of the month Bliadra|>ad, 
and falls on the first days of September and 
seems to have some connection with the sea- 
sons of the year. Ganesh is brought to the 
house with much pomp. 

GAKGA. Hijtd. Sans. A name, pro- 
perly, of the Ganges, but applied by hindus to 
several other rivers of India, amongst others 
to the Kistna aud Godavery and two of its 
affluents are called the Waen Ganga and 
Paen Ganga. 

GANGA, in hindu mythology, the personi- 
fied goddess of the river Ganges, the source 
of which the saivas place in Siva’s hair ; 
whence, in graceful fiovv, she 

* '* ^ ^ sprung radiant 

And, descending, graced the caverns of the west. 

The vaishnavas assert that it flowed ont 
of Vaikontba, from the foot of Vishnu : and, 
descending upon Kailasa, fell on the head 
of Siva, who shook some drops (Bindu) from 
his hair, and these formed the great lake call- 
ed Bindu Sarovara, far to the north of Hin- 
dustan. Sometimes, the Ganges is fabled to 
issue from a cow’s mouth, and the cleft in 
the Himalaya is called Gungotri and Gao- 
muki. Others make it arise from water 
poured by Brahma on the foot of Siva ; others, 
from the feet of Brahma and others from the 
fingers of Parvati. The Ganga is also called 
Dasahai'a or ten removing, as bathing in her 
waters, on the tenth day of the month Jyai- 
sha, effaces ten sins, however heinous soever, 
committed in ten previous births. One of 
the holiest spots of the Ganges, is where it 
joins the Jamna, near Allahabad, though, 
with hindus, the sangam or confluence of 
any river, is a spot peculiarly revered. A 
person dying at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and Jumna is supposed to be certain of imme- 
diate “ moksh” or beatitude without risk of 
farther transmigration. Professor Wilson in 
his translation of the Mudra Eakshasa des- 
cribes Ganga as 

“ by the autumn, led, 

Fondly impatient, to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her waves, as with offended pride, ■ 
And pining fretful at the lengthened way.” 

Though, as above related, the honor of 
having given birth to tliis goddess, tlie per- 
sonification of the sacred stream of the Ganges 
has been claimed for their deities, both 
by the- saiva and vaishnava sects, all sects, 
and castes of hindus worship this god- 
dess of their sacred stream, Numerous 
temples are erected on the banks of the river 
in honor of her, in which clay images are set 
up and worshipped. The waters of the river 
are highly reverenced, and are carried in com- 
pressed vessels to the remotest parts of the 
country ; from whence also persons perform 
journies of several months’ duration, to bathe 
in the river itself. By its waters the hindus 
swear in our courts of justice. Mr. Ward in- 
forms us that there are 8,500,000 places sacred 
to Ganga ; but that a person, either by bathing 
in or seeing the river, may be at once as 
much benefitted as if he visited the whole of 
them. For miles, near every part of the 
banks of the sacred stream, thousands of 
hindus of all ages and descriptions, poui 
down, every night and morning, to bathe in 
or look at it. Persons in their dying mo- 
nieiiis are carried to its banks to breathe 
their last : by winch the deaths of many are 
frequently accelerated; and instances have 
been known wherein such event has there- 
by been actually caused. The bodies are 
tlien left to be washed away by the tide, or 
numbers of them a^e to be seen floating up 
and down with every flood and ebb, or 
lying all along the banks with vultures, ad- 
jutant birds, carrion crows and kites about 
them feeding upon the remains. Several 
festivals are held during the year in honor 
of Ganga. She is described as a white woman 
with a crown on her head, holding a water 
lily in one of her hands, and a water vessel in 
another, riding upon a sea animal resembling 
a crocodile, or walking on the surface of the 
water with a lotus in each hand. — Cole. Myth, 
Himl. p. 119. See Ganges, Inscriptions p. 
375, 382, 385, 39.0, Orissa, Siva, Triveni. 

GANGA. Singh. A great river; Oya, 
a small river ; Ella, a rivulet. 

GANGA-BUL. Tib. Literally, place of 
the Ganges, A sacred lake on the moun- 
tain of Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under 
the wildest and most lofty peaks of the 
mountain; is li mile long and 200 or 800 
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yards Tride, and is about 12^000 feet above 
tHe level of the sea. — Vigne. 

GANGA JAMNI. Hind. A kind of rice 
of the Kangra district. 

Gx^NGAL. A river near Uskalli and 
HoshangHbad. 

GiLN-GAN. Burm. Mesua ferrea. Linn. 
In Ambcrst, a veiy strong, toiigb, liard, 
crooked grained, fibrous, rod wood, wlucli ' 
would be suitable for macbinery or any pur- 
pose requiring the above properties. 

GAFGAPAT, also bbeBam, andLnkta^are 
rivers of Gwalior. 

GAFGA PAVILI KORA. Tel. Portn- 
laca oleracea. L, 

GAFGA GAVI. Tel. Tiiespesiapopulnea. 
Corr. 

GAFGA EEGU, Tel. Zizypbns jujiiba. 
Lam.vQ.r B. oblong fruited. 

GAFGA YAFSA, or Gugu pntee, a 
dynasty that ruled in Orissa from about the 
twelfth century. Tbeir sway extended from 
the Hooghly to Conjeveram but in 1558, 
Gala Paliar the general of Snliman king 
of Bengal, attacked and killed Mookund 
Rao, the Gugupntee chief of Orissa. Kala 
Paliar, was a bramin convert to mahoniedan- 
ism, he razed the hindu temples, and seized 
the image from Jnggurnath which he burned 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

GAFGELA ORIEZ^TALIS. One of the 
Leguminosae. 

GAFGER. Hind. (1) Grewia beiulae- 
foliaj (2) Sageretia brandrebhiana ; (8; 
Ehretia aspera ; (4) Lycinm Europium. 

GAFGES. A great river which rises in 
the Himalaya monntains and runs in a val- 
ley through British India to the Bay of 
Bengal. It has been known to Europe from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyp- 
tian kings sailed round the peninsula of 
India and Ceylon. Seleucus Ficator is said 
to i^ave penetrated to the mouth of the 
Ganges and it had been sailed up by the Ro- 
mans, as far as Palibrotha, before the time 
of Strabo, Its valley seems to have been 
peopled by several races, long before the 
Aryan bindus arrived there, and all the 
conquerors wlio have entered India from the 
Forth West have striven to occupy the fer- 
tile valley of this great river. Hindu poets 
have celebrated its praises in a multitude 
of songs : the river is fabled in tbeir mytho- 
logy to be the goddess Ganga , they long to 
see it, to bathe in its waters and he purified 
from their sins, and at last to die on its 
banks, or to have their bones conveyed to it 
tbe most southern parts of India. Fo 
bindu raises such a question as in 2nd King’s 
T. 1 2, for the Ganges is recognised as the 
udOBit efi&cacioiis of all tko hindu sacred 
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rivers. On its banks have dwelt tbe chief 
of the religions reformers, whom India has 
seen. Its valley was the cradle of Buddhism ; 
which, from its rise in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, gradually s])read over tbe whole 
of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kaf^bmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexan- 
der’s invasion, and now prevails amongst 
222 millions of men. Fnmerous dynasties 
have rnled there. The Andra race was 
in power on tbe Gangetic province of India, 
about tbe beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most enduring was the great Chet- 
rya family that long ruled at Indraprestha, 
and terminated with Prithi-raj in A. I). 1 200. 

The whole valley is now part of British 
India. The river issues from the monntains at 
Gangotri, at an elevation of 13,800 feet, and is 
thei'eknovYn as the Bhagaratti. It issues from 
beneath a great glacier, thickly studded 
with enormous loose rocks and earth. The 
glacier is about a mile in width, and ex- 
tends upw'ards of many miles, towards au 
immense muuntain covered down to its 
base, with perpetual snow, its glittering sum- 
mit piercing the very skies, rising 21,000feet 
above the level of the sea. The chasm in 
the glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rnslies forth into the light of day, is 
named the Cow’s Mouth, and is held in the 
deepest reverence by all hindus ; and the re- 
gions of eternal frost in its vicinity are the 
scenes of many of their most sacred myste- 
ries. The Ganges enters the world no 
puny stream, but bursts forth from its icy 
womb, a river thirty or forty yards in 
l>readtb,of great depth, and very rapid. From 
the source at Gangotri it runs F. W. to Joh* 
nioi; W. and S. W., 36 m. ; S., 15 m. ; 
S. E., 39 m. ; S., 8. m, ; W., 24 m. ; S. W; 
15m.; S., 130ra. ; S. E. to Allahahad, E. 
270 m. ; B. to Sikrigallee ; and S. E, tbe re- 
mainder of course into tbe Bay of Bengal, by 
numerous mouths. TheGanges gives off some 
of its waters to form the Hooghly, and also 
anastomoses with the Megna. Length, 1,514 
m. It receives the Jumna, 860 ; Gogra, 606; 
Gunduck, 450; Goomtee, 482; Sone, 465; 
Coosy, 325 ; Ram gun ga, 373 ; Mabananda, 
240 ; Karaimnassa, 140 ; Koniae or Jummuna 
130 ;Alaknunda, 80 ; Bhillung, 50 in. 898,000 
square miles drained, exclusive of Hooghly. 
The Ganges is navigable for river craft as 
far as Hurdwar, 1,100 m. ; steamers ply as 
far as Gurmukteesur, 393 miles above Alla- 
habad, distant from Calcutta via Delhi, 930 
m. ; at Cawnpore, 140 m. above Allahabad, 
the navigation is plied with great activity. 
The breadth of the Ganges at Benares varies 
from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. Mean discharge 
of water there, throughout the year, 250,000 
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cubic feet, per second. It falls rai^idly to 
Hurd war, wliicb is 1,300 miles from tbe 
mouth. At Allahabad 840 miles from tbe 
sea it receives the river Jumna, which rises 
at tbe south western base of tbe Junmotri 
Peaks. At about 240 miles from tbe coast 
it begins to divide into branches. The two 
on the west, called the Bhageratti and 
Jalingi unite to form the river Hugh, the 
other sf-ream passes to the Brahmaputra 
with which tbe waters mingle and are 
known as the Kartinassa river. The Ganges 
receives as tributaries, the R-amgunga, Gam- 
ti, Ghogra, Gundak, Kosi and Mahanauda, 
from the left bank ; and, from tlie right bank 
the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone. 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges 
is the Matabhanga. In its course sixteen 
hundred miles through the plains, it 
receives eleven rivers, some of which are 
equal to the Rhinej and none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser note. It is owing to this vast inflns: 
of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the 
Nile so greatly in point of magnitude, 
while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course by one- third. It is a much discussed 
question in India, whether the Gangetic plain 
was ever covered with forest, the best autho- 
rities consider that it never was so ; but there 
are others who bold the contrary opinion, 
and aver that the destruction of the timber 
has produced a great change in tbe climate. 
The absence of vegetable remains in the 
alluvium appeal’s unfavourable to the latter 
opinion. There are frequent notices in the 
ancient writings of the bindus of great forests 
but whether these were limited locally or 
were general is unknown. In the plain of 
the Ganges Kveihe provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Ouclh and Rohilcund. It is of 
exuberant fertility. The population of tbe, 
Gangetic Doab is 800 to tbe square mile, 
of the Central Provinces 365. The chief 
town on the banks of tbe Ganges are Hnr- 
dwar, Bijnonr, Purrakkabad, Cawpore , 
Merzapore, Benares, Gbazipur, Patnan Mon- 
ghir, Bhagnlpur, Kajmahal, Rampur, Pubna. 
Calcutta is below tbe sea level. Benares 265 
feet above it, Allahabad 305 feet, and jigra 
670 feet. The Gangetic Delta is an extensive 
tract of cultivated and forest- covered coun- 
try, composed of alluvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Gauges 
and Brahmaputra rivers, and their numerous 
tributaries, the water-sweepings of two basins 
whose aggregate area is 432,480 square miles. 
The Ganges, in its course of 1,680 miles 
through the plains of India, receives the fol- 
lowing eleven rivers; from its left bank the 
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Earn Ganga, Gumti, Kosi and Mahanauda, 
Gogra, Gandak, and from its right bank the 
Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone, and some of 
which, as Beniiell observes, are ‘‘ equal to the 
Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames.’’ 

The Ganges receives its first increase by the 
junction of tbe Bhagarathi and Alacananda 30 
miles from Srinagar and then by the Jamna 
(at Allahabad) (the Jamna rises near its own 
source; and by the Chumbul and Betwab 
rivers, which drain the north of the Yindhya 
mountains. In its course it receives the 
Spen (Sone) and then the Gogra, Cosi and 
Guudnk (the last at Moongliyr) where the 
river is 3 miles broad and 30 feet deep. 

Between Sikrigulli and Benares, alone, 
tbe Ganges receives the tribute waters 
of the Gumti, the Gogra, the Sone tbe Gun- 
duk, the Baghmati, the Gogari the Kosi, and 
the Mahanadi, of which the Gogra itself is 
fully equal to the Ganges at Benares. To these 
wemust add innumerable minor streams called 
nullahs, but which in England would be re- 
presented by the Isis, Clierwell, Itchin, Se- 
vern, Orwell, Humber, Dee and Trent. Eigh- 
teen of these riveis are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, 
whilst there are hundreds under fifty miles 
in length, all assisting to fill ihe mighty river 
Ganges. The Delta is intersected from North 
to South by many broad rivers, aud by end- 
less creeks running one into the other filled 
for the most i^art with salt water when near 
the sea. This tract of land, occupies approxi- 
mately 28,080 square miles of superficial 
area, or double the area of the Delta of the 
Nile; measuring from West to East, or from 
the right bank of the Hooghly river opposite 
to the Saugor tripod on the South-west 
point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong it is 
270 miles in width; presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low^ flat, mud banks, 
covered at high water and dry at low water ; 
a few miles from low water mark commence 
mangrove swamps, a little further inland 
trees appear, and lastly cultivation ; the 
nearest cultivation in the central portion of 
tbe Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the seafront of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a bead 
stream, that is having water flowing direct 
from the Ganges, or from the Megna or 
Brahmapootra, — they are 1 , the Ganges ; 2, 
the Megna or Brahmapootra ; 3, Horing- 
hatta ; 4, Passnr ; 5, Murjatta or Kagga ; 6, 
Barapunga ; 7, Mollincbew ; 8, Roymungul 
or Juboona ; 9, Hoogbly. Besides these 
large rivers there are numerous openings 
having no head stream, being mere salt 
water tidal estuaries ; these openings or 
headless rivers arc the deepest as no silt or 
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deposit is poiared into them from the bigher 
lands. The tides in the Hoogbly run with 
a rapidity in the springs of seven miles 
an hoar, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 
30m. on full and change of the moon. 
The Bore is of not unfrequent occurrence in 
this river. 

The waters of the Ganges are generally 
muddy yellow. Those of the Jumna are 
green or bine, and the yellow and 
blue rivers of China are named from the 
colours of their waters. This river’s annual 
rise begins in the end of April and conti- 
nues to increase till the middle of August, 
when it reaches in many places 32 feet and 
the level districts in its lower course are in- 
undated sometimes to the extent of 100 
miles. About 200 miles from the sea, the river 
breaks into a labyrinth of rivers, forming 
islets covered with woods and known as 
Sunder-buns, but the force of their waters 
is insufficient to clear the bars of their 
mouths, and the most westerly branch, the 
Hooghly is alone navigable for large vessels. 
At Benares, after the Ganges has received 
the waters of its tributaries, the Kalli ITaddi, * 
the Gumti and others, the average dis- 
charge, each second of the year, has been 
estimated at 250,000 cubic liquid feet. By 
of July, all the lower parts 
of Bengal, contiguous to its banks are over- 
flowed, forming inundations of a hundred 
luiles in width, where little appears above 
the surface of the flood, save isolated villages 
^nd trees. Barks of every kind then steer a 
direct course, husbandry and grazing ai'e 
ah^e suspended and the peasant scnlls bis 
boat across the fields. In some parts of 
Bengal, whole villages are every now and 
then swept away by changes in its course 
through districts, from which a few years 
before, it was several miles distant. 

Along the sandy shores of the Ganges 
valley the ever-present plants are mostly 
iiinglish, as Dock, a Nasturtium, Banunculus 
sceleratus, Fumitory, Juncus bufonius, com- 
mon vervain, Gnaphalium luteo-album, and 
very frequently Veronica anagallis. On the 
alluvium grow the same, mixed with tam- 
arisk, Acacia Arabica, and a few other 
bushes. SooJcer, Him. Jour, Vol. L p. 80. 
MarhJimt's, Shooting in the Bimalma. p. 67-8. 
Od. Rev. Pages I and 2. Sordid. Royal 
i>maartj Commission Report. 

CAIS'AL. The provinces of 
't “i® remarkable for their fer- 

^ bgh state of cultivation, as for 
sabjeob to periodic visitations of 
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famine. Tr. Bind. From the Ganges at 
Cawnpoi'o to the Jumna at Agra the distance 
is nearly two hundred miles. All this lono- 
tract is unwatered by a single natural 
stream. To conquer nature, the great 
Ganges Canal was projected by Sir Proby 
Cautly K. C. B., during the administration of 
Lord Dalbousie and it is unquestionably the 
greatest work of irrigation ever accomplish- 
ed in any tropical country at any epoch of 
history. It cost a million and a half ster- 
ling, nearly all of which was expended dur- 
ing the seven years of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration and the main stream was opened 
on the 8th April 1854. It extends over 525 
miles in length ; measures 170 feet in its 
greatest depth. Its length is five fold that 
of all the main lines of Lombardy united, 
and more than twice the length of the ag- 
gregate lines of Lombardy and Egypt to- 
gether, the only countries in the world whose 
works ofiiTigation rise above insignificance. 
It nearly equals the aggregate length of the 
four greatest canals in France : greatly ex- 
ceeds all the first-class canals of Holland put 
together and is greater by nearly one- third, 
than the greatest navigation canal in the 
United States of America. When completed 
it will be 900 miles in length, and it is esti- 
mated that the area which may be irrigated 
by its waters, will not be less than 1,470,000 
acres. The following are the principal 
levels along the various lines of the Ganges 
Canal. The levels refer to the bed- flooring 
of all works. 


(a) Main trunk line. 


Maiapur, head of the 
Ganf^es Canal, 1,015 ft. 
Ranipur Fall, 997 „ 
Pattri, 965 „ 

Rurki Bridge, 954 „ 
Asofnagger Fall, 941 „ 
Rahmudpur „ 923 „ 

Bailra „ 900 „ 

Fatigarh Branch, 
head works, 88 1 „ 


if 

Si 


Chitaura Fall, 
Salanr „ 

Bhola 
Dasua 
Pabra 
Simra „ 
Kauhpur and Efcava 
Terminal Rcgu 
lator. 


867 ft. 
8*15 „ 
817 „ 
783 „ 
735 „ 
7u2 „ 


Jansor Bridge, 
Pachaur 
Kassad 


(6) Eaubpur terminal line. 


654 ft. 
615 „ 
584 „ 


Bahosi Bridge 
Barapur „ 
Raujitpur,, 


680 


551 ft. 
535 „ 
510 „ 


Etava terminal lino. 


Nnh Bi’idge, 
Jaira „ 


651 ft. 
C31 


Giror Bridge 609 ft. 
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The Ganges Canal bouchos in two branch- 
es, to the Jumna, and the other to 
the Ganges. 

GANGHI. A river of the Gbdzipur 
district runs near Syedpoor in Gazcepoor. 

GANGI. Hinj? Grewia bitulsefolia. 



GANGPUR, 

GANGHI CHU. IlLm Trc. Euphorbia, sp. 

GANGHI SHO.Hind.Tib. Cactus Indicus. 

GxlNGOEiL Ahindu festival sacred to 
the goddess Gouri. CoL Tod remarks that 
by the prefix of Gang a (the river) to Gouri, 
the Gang or i festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 
proof of the common origin of the rites of the 
Isis of Egypt and India. For Gouri is the 
goddess of abundance, and is called Isa, 
also Isani or Parvati, also Lakshmi and 
corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassant or spring, the 
vernal equinox. An image is made of earth, 
barley is sown and by watering and artificial 
heat is made to grow. In Rajputanah 
beautiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis at 
Busiris within the Delta of the Nile. During 
the festival, Iswara yields to his consort 
Gouri, and occupies an unimportant position 
near her at the waters edge, meanly clad, 
smoking intoxicating herfe, and, whether 
by accident or design, holding the stalk of 
an onion in full blossom as a mace or club, 
a plant regarded by some of the Egyptians 
with veneration, but held by the Hindus 
generally in detestation : but why the 
liindus should, on such an occasion, thus 
degrade Iswai'ais not apparent. Tod's Rajas- 
lian^ Vol. I. p. 675. See Gauri, Gouri 

GANGOTRI, Slj=> O', 78 ® 56', in Garh- 
wal. A celebrated hindu temple is on tho right 
bank of the Bhagiratti in its upper course, 
10,319 feet above the sea. Near the temple 
the scenery is grand. Four peaks rise there, 
huge, lofty, covered with snow, and the 
river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, 
the stiffed sound of the stones which it rolls, 
along, mixes with the roar of its w^aters. 
Soorgarounee is the nearest of the 
peaks and forms the western point of the 
great snowy hollow. Roodroo Himalaisthe 
eastern, and forms the other point ; but from 
that point runs down, a huge snowy shoulder 
that seems to give off or end in the moun- 
tains that surround and form a great 
unbroken, though unequal, snowy ridge, 
bounding and confining the glen of the 
Bhagirattee. The other three peaks form 
different points in the back of the immense 
hollow, and altogether compose one of the 
most magnificent and venerable monntains, 
perhaps, that the world can produce. — 
Fraser's TIimala Mountains, p. 468, 473. 
Herhert, Sodgson. 

GANGPUR. A tributary estate S.E. of the 
Colehan. With the exception of Gangpoor 
and Bunni, all the districts in the Smnbul- 


GANJ. 

pore and Patna groups have been recently 
put under the administration of the Super- 
intendent of the Cuttack Tributary Mehals 
See Eol. 

GANGRI or Kailas mountain range ex-, 
tends in one unbroken chain from thesourceof 
the Indus, to tlie junction of the Shayok, 
and forms the natural boundary between 
Ladak, Balfci and Rongdo on the south, and 
Ruthog, Nubra, Shigar and Huunager on 
tho norib. It lias six passes, at heighths from 
15,000 to 18,105 feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, 
means ice-nionntain. Kailas means crystalline 
or icy, and is derived from Keks, crystal, 
which is itself a compound of Ke water and 
las to shine. Kailas or ice mountain, is the 
Indian Olympus, the abode of Siva and the 
celestials. The Tibetans look upon Ti-se or 
the Kailas Peak as the highest mountain in 
the world. See Indus. Kuen-lun. 

GANGRI. Tib. Ice mountain, 

GANGS ALAN. Jav. Pomegranate. 

GANGTUNG. See Kauawer. 

GANGUE is the mineral substance wdn'ch 
encloses or accompanies any metallic ore in 
the vein. Quartz, lamellar carbonate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, sulphate and fluate 
of lime, are common gangues ; but many 
other substances become such when they 
predominate in a vein. The word is pro- 
nounced gang : it is from the German gajig, 
a vein or channel. FaiClhner, 

GANGUN. A rivfer near Moradabad can- 
tonment, and near Nageenain Rijnour, 

GANHAR. Hind. Amarantus aiiar- 
dana ; also A. mangostanus. 

GANHILA. Hind. Premna mucronata, 

GANHIRA. Hind. Nerium odorum, 

GANHDLA. Hind. Sambucus ebulus. 

GANHULI. Hind. Phjcnopus, sp. 

GAN-HWUY is the western division of 
the ancient province of Keang-nan, being 
composed of about two-fiffcbs of that pro- 
vince 

GANI, Hind. Oxystelma csculenta. 

GANIRA. Hind. Norium odorum. 
GANITRUS SPHJBRICUS, Gaertn, syn. 

of Elseocarpus prinoides. The nuts, cleared 
of the soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
are curiously sculptured, and being bony 
and taking a fine polish they are frequently 
set in gold and strung into necklaces. Ga- 
nitrus ' sphsBricus, is a middle-sized tree, 
common in various parts of India, as 
well as the Malay Archipelago, and those of 
Monocera tuberculata, from the forests of 
Travancore, are what are principally used 
for this purpose. 

GANJ. Hind. A wholesale grain mar- 
ket. Wils. 



GANJAM. 


GANJIFEH. 


GANJ-I-BAR. a bald tract in tlie oen- 1 
tral dorsal plateau in tte Manja or middle 
mvt of the Baree doab. The soil of the I 
Ganj-i-Bar is intensely arid, ofcen saline and j 
produces only some salsolaceons plants 
•with a few bashes of jhand. 


GANJA. Hind. 


Kannb, 

Hafuen, Chutsao, 
Sjaranh, 

Hemp, 

Ganjah, 

Ganza, 

Gindshi 


An. 

CaT'iabis, 

Lat. 

Chin. 

Gi n g-i -lacki lackij 


Egypt. 


'mal. 

Eng. 

Ganjika, Bijiah, 

Sans 


Ganja Trjaram, 

Tam. 

Guz. 

Iav. 

Ganja cJiettu, 



Theleavesaiidfiowerhead of the hemp plant; 
also the knots or stocks of the plant picked of 
The dried hemp plant which has flowered 
axd from which the resin (see churrns)^ has 
not been removed, is, in the Punjab, called 
ganjah. Bundles of ganjah are about two teet 
long, and three inches in diameter. The colour 
is dusky green, the odour agreeably aroma- 
tic, the whole plant resinous, and adhesive 
to the touch. Ganjah is used chiedy for 
smoking. The narcotic effects of the hemp 
plant are popularly known in the north of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of 
the Malaya, Burmese, and Siamese. In all 
these countries, hemp and its products, are 
used in various forms, by the dissipated and 
depraved, as the ready agent of a pleasing 
intoxication. The leaves or young leaf buds ^ 
of the hemp-plants, are smoked by itself, or | 
rubbed between the hands and added to 
tobacco, to increase its intoxicating powers. 
— Faidkner. Ro 2 jIe, W coring. Birdwood. 

GANJA. Hind, of Kalesar forest, &c., 
Robinia macrophyJla. 

GAHJA, The boat used for travellers 
on the Nile is so called. 

GAN JA-TENNAI. Tam. Hemp seed oil. 
See Oil. 

GAN JAL. A river near Hoshaugabad. 

GAN JAM is the most northerly revenue 
district in the Madras Presidency, with two 
chief towns, Ganjam and Chicacole. It suffer- 
ed from famines in 1789,1800, 1836, 1866 and 
in the last, nearly the half of the people were 
lost. The third known period of scarcity in 
Ganjam, occurred in 1836, after an interval of 
36years.Cholera was very preYalent,and many 
of the cattle also peinshed. After the further 
lapse of a quarter of a century, Ganjam was 
a fourth time visited by a severe drought, 
during the latter part of 1865 and the early 
months of 1 866. Contrasted with 1 836 & 1 866, 
it is worthy of note that the two earlier fam- 
ines of 1789 and 1800, began in the north 
<4 ith© Ganjam district, and increased in in- 
tensity towards the south, whilst that of 


1836, as in 1 866, was felt with gi’eatest se- 
verity in Orissa and parts of the district adja- 
cent to Bengal. In the 20 years ending 1 86 7, 
the value of land in Ganjam increased 50 per 
cent, and carts from 6,000 to 32,000. Gan- 
jam in 1867 bad 1,235,790, people in 285,253 
bouses, in an area of 6,400 squpci’e miles. The 
area of that part which extend.s from the 
Chilka Lake on the north, southwards as far 
as Itcliapoor, and then turning' again towards 
the north, forms a sort of basin enclosed by 
the Khond Hill ranges, and amounts to about 
2,500 square miles with a population of 
631,929. Of this number 363,288 are cul- 
tivators. The district comprises the two 
divisions of Chicacole (the southern) and 
Itchapore (the northern), with Preaghee. 
It contains seven government talooks, viz., 
Waddah, Itchapore, Paulatalagum, Pooba- 
condah, Goonisoor, Soradah, Moheriy. The 
revenue of the Government lauds therein, 
is about 4j lacs. There are nineteen ancient 
zemindaries, paying an annual peahcush 
of about 3 lacs ; and thirty- seven proprieta- 
ly estates. The district contains several 
petty chieftainships, which yield no revenue 
and it embraces a large portion of the moun- 
tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
the valley of Chocapand from none of 
which, is any revenue derived. The Ooria 
language prevails in the northern part of 
the districts, as far south as Itchapore. In 
the sonthern division, the Telugn prevails. 
The Khond race have a language peculiar 
to themselves, whioh was reduced to 
writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the 
Madras N. I. Of the inhabitants, about 4|- 
lacs are Oorias. A great many of tlie Ooria 
bramins obtain their livelihood as cnlliva- 
tors. Bramins of this sect also trade, and 
follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &c. Chicacole is the princi- 
pal civil station in the Ganjam district. It 
is inLat. 18^ 18' N. Long. 83° 58' E. about 
567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles 
direct west of the sea, and is situated 
on the north bank of the river Naugooloo. 
It is the station of the judge, and the 
sub-collector. The town of Ganjam is inlat. 
19® 22' N., long. 85° 10' E. It was nearly 
deserted in 1835 in consequence of fevex’, 
and Chicacole is now the largest town. 
Aska is a large sugar manufacturing place, 
Mansoorcottah and Calirigapatam a.re in- 
creasing seaports. Chilka lake, in Ganjam, 
is 35 miles long and about 8 broad with 
numerous islets. 

GANJAYI. Tel, Cannabis sativa, L. 
GANJBAKHSHI. See Hindu; Sikh. 
GANJIFEH. Hind. Playing cards. 
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GAOLA. 

GANJI GADDA. Tel. Commelina 
Q. Urgenia sp ? 

GANJIKA. Sans. Ganjali. 

GAiJ^'KA. Hmi). Saccharam officinamm, 
Sugar-cane. 

GAXNA, Sans. Amarantus campestris. 

Wdlcle. 

GAN’iSTERU. Tel. Nerium odorum. 
Ail-.. Oleander. 

GAISTJ^TET. A sea-bird, the Sula alba. 
It measures about 5 feet across and feet 
long. 

GAISTOXG, generally called xAyen Panas, 
liot springs in jSTanning. All the liot springs 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and some of those 
in Sumatra, occur in swampy jdats. That 
of Ganong occurs at or close to the line up 
to which plu tonic action has converted the 
rocks of the district into granite. 

GAhTPATTY. The hindu god of wisdom. 
See Ganapati; Ganesa. 

G.AIITHA. A bell : one used in the holy 
ceremonies of hindns, and which is rung at 
certain times to keep away evil spirits. These 
bells, as well as the lustral spoons, are 
usually surmounted by the figure of the deity 
in whose worship they are used. — Cole, Myth. 
Kind. p. 380. 

GAl^TELTJ. Tel. Pencillaria spicata. 
SivarU. 

GAhTTH Hind. Also ganthi, a knot, 
Mahomedans usually keep a string for their 
children on which they tie a knot, each 
birth day, hence baras-ganth a birth day 
knot, a birth day. 

GAHTHIAi Hind. Allinm cepa. 

GANT HI AN. Hind. Ipomaea reptans. 
GANTU BHARANGI. Tel. A species 
of Clerodendron, a low herbaceous plant, 
common about Lamsingi in Vizagapata,m, 
the roots of which are largely exported for 
medicinal purpovses. 

GANUKA PINDI KURA. Tel. Melo- 
chia corchori folia. 

GANYERI. Hind. ZIzyphus vulgaris. 

GAO, written also Ganw or Gaon. Hind. 
a village. Travellers in India reckon the 
day’s distance of jonrnies by the Gao or vil- 
lage. Das Gao would mean ten days’ journey. 

GAO. Hind. A Cow. In hinduism, 
the gao, or cow, is symbolic of Prit-hu, the 
earth. A Gao-kos is the distance that is 
measured by the audibleness of the bellow- 
ing of a cow from one extremity to another. 
Tr. of Kind. Vol. II., page 40. I 

GAO-CHARHAI. Hind. Grazing. 

GAOHATTY. a tow'n in Assam the 
ancient Kasawatfi See Gowhatty. 

GAOLA. The milkman race, they have 
considerable herds of cattle. Greek, Gala, 
milk. See Gala : Galatian,|^Goala, India, p.327. 


GARCINIACE^. 

GAO-LOCHAN. Gall stones, extracted 
from the gall bladders of dead cows, much 
used in medicine, also in charms; and in 
painting. — Gen. Med. Top. page 136. 

GAON. Hind. A village pronounced 
gam also gang, supposed to be from the San- 
scrit grama, and to be represented in the 
Chinese heong and Singalese gama. 

GAON KORAWA. A section of the 
Korawa race. See Corawa Korawa. 

GAOON. Guz. Wheat. 

GAO ZABAN. Pers, Lit. cows tongue, 
of the bazaars of India, is obtained from 
Cacalia Kleinia, W. Anisomeles Malabarica ; 
Trichodesma indicnm : Heliotropium erosnm, 
H. ophioglossa, Trichodesma indicnm, 
Onosma bracteatnm, 0. macrocephala, 
and Macrotomia euchroma. 

GAPTA. A part of the name of Chan- 
dragapta. 

GAPURJI. HAid. Bixa orellana. 

GAR. Tibetan, a fort. In Sanscrit a dis- 
trict, a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cat- 
ch wah agar. See Ghur. 

GARA. An agricultural tribe in Seha- 
riinpore. They are mahomedans and are 
supposed to be converted slaves, like the 
Jhoja. 

GARA. A river of Rewah. 

6ARA CHETTU. Tel. Balanites 2Egyp- 
tiaca DeliJe. var. Indies. 

GARAGA, Tel. Gardenia gnmmifera. 

Lkm. 

GARAIN. Hind. The Himalayan net- 
tle, a species of Urtica. 

GAKAKHPUR. Near Magor, the place 
where the hindu reformer Kabir died. See 
Kabir Panthi. 

GARANDU. Hind, of Murree, Prinse- 
pia utilis. 

GARAN. A mole. See Kuwera. 

GARAPAGARI. Mahr. A person who 
pretends to have the power of diverting hail- 
stones off from fields. See Garpagari. 

GARAR. Hind. The Gurgura of the 
Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia. 

GARB A GANDA. Hind, Saccharum 
Sara. 

GARANTOGNES? Ginseng. 

GARCE. A grain measure equal to 
9256| lbs. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO. Physician to 
the viceroy at Goa, author of a work enti- 
tled De Arom. et Simp. Historia. 1565. 
King. 

GARANIA S PE CIOS A ? Balawa. Burm, 
A tree of Monlmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — Gal. Gat. Kx. 1862, 

GAROINIAOE^iE. A natural order of 
plants consisting of trees or shrubs, of which 
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GAECIJS^IA. 


GARCINIA GLUTmFERA. 


sixty occur in the East Indies, in Ceylon, 
the peninsulas of India, the Kbassya moun- 
tains, Silhet, Java and the Moluccas. Of 
these are 30 species of Garcinia, 20 of Calo- 
phyllum, 6 of Mesua, 1 of the genus Gjno- 
troches, 1 to Kayea, 1 to Calysaccion and 
1 to Apoterium. The species of this order 
all abound in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and pur- 
gative gum resinous juice, resembling gam- 
boge. This gum resin is obtained by re- 
moving the bark or by breaking the leaves or 
young shoots. It is met with in commerce 
as the fine or gum gamboge, cake or lump 
gamboge, and coarse gamboge, and the finest 
kinds are obtained from Siam. The genera 
are as under, 

Gasrcinia Calysaccion Micrantliei’a 

Mammea Bbeedia Quapoya ' 

Mesua Peutadesma Clusia 

Calophyllum Moronobea Tavomita 

Kayea 

i 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of about 30 
species, growing in Ceylon, Travancore, Mala- 
bar, and other parts of tbe peninsula of India, 
in Sylhet, Assam, tbe Malay peninsula, and 
the southern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is 
the Mangosteen fruit tree, G. Mangostana, 
L., a tree of the Malay peninsula and islands 
of the Moluccas : G, Kydia, Eoxb., of tbe 
Andaman islands, is a tree with a sharp 
but agreeably acid fruit, similar to the large 
fruit of G. pedunculata, Rox., which grows 
on Rungpore : G. pauiculata, Roxb., a tree 
of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit “something 
like tbe mangosteen : G. Roxburgbii, Wight, 
a tree of Travancore, Malabar and Chitta- 
gong, has an edible but very acid fruit : G. 
purpurea, Roxb., grows on the western 
coast of peninsular India. Useful timbers 
are obtained from others, but the species 
are not defined, viz., the Parawah, Young- 
zalai and Plloua of Burmah. The other ! 
species, are speciosa ? celehica, dioeca, 
lancesefolia, porrecta, Cochin- chin ensis, 
Javanica, bhoomicowa. The fruits of se- 
veral species of Garcinia besides the 
mangosteen, are brought to table in the 
countries where they grow, hut they are 
regarded as very inferior. The Mammee 
Apple, or Wild Apricot of South Ame- 
rica, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on dis- 
tillation a spirit known as Eau de Creole, 
and wine is obtained by fermenting its sap. 
The large berries of the Paconrynva (Plato- 
nia insignis) of Brazil are highly prized on 
their delicious flavour* — Voigt, 
■AmslWy Oyo, O^Sliaiiglinessij, 


GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Desroics.^ not 
Roxb, 

Gr. L [ G. Kydia, W. & A. ? 

G. Roxburgbii, Wight. | G, ludica, Choisy. 

WoTitay, Cam. Gora-kah-gngg, Singh* 

Vaiaitie amlie, Duk. Karka-pulie maram ? 
"Kux’ka pulie, Maleal. Tam. 

Racfca slirava. Sans. Woda chinta cliettu ? 

Tel. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
1,500 feet, grows in Travancore and in the 
forests of Malabar, is very abundant in Te- 
nasserim, and very common in Siam and 
Cambodia. It yields a pleasant tasted acid 
fruit.— Cyc, Drs. AinsUe, Mason, 
TJwjaifes. See Gamboge. 

GARCINIA CORNEA, Linn, A tree of 
Moulmein, Penang, and Ambcyna, with a tall 
though not very thick trunk. The wood is 
heavy though not very hard, like horn, and is 
used for the handles of tools. The young 
trees are used also for house building pur- 
poses, but the timber of old trees is too hard 
to work. The fruit has a resinous smell. 2jr, 
O'Shaitglinessy, Eng, Oyc. Roxb, ii, p. 229, 
GARCINIA COWA? 

Toimg-lbadai, Burm. I Cowa, Hinu. 

Tonng-da-lai, « I 

Garcinia cowa was found by Drs. Hamil- 

ton and Royle, M. D, at Monghir. 

GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Wall 

Gamboge Txee, Eng. 1 Tha-nat-dau, Burm. 

Dr Wight considers this to be the gam- 
boge-tree of Tavoy and Moulmein, ancf not 
improbably of Siam, the juice is quite emal- 
sive, it could be used readily as a pigment. 
All the other juices of the Guttifer® exa- 
mined are resinous, and do not mix with 
w^ater, in short are not emulsive. Drs. 
WigJit and Ohristison, 

GARCINIA GLUTINIEERA ? Ainslie, 

Ptinicliekai maram. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list of Coimbatore 
woods that he had not himself seen and veri- 
fied, and it was introduced in the hope, that 
some resident on the Malabar coast, wonkl 
favour him with specimens to determine its 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gibson 
believes that a Diospyros must be here meant, 
but thinks it may be that the Garcinia syl- 
vestris of the Bombay forests is alluded to. 
If so, the tree, he says, is common in th© 
southern Konkan, Malabar and Canara : al- 
ways planted, affording a good wood and 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof is ex- 
tracted by boiling the vegetable concrete oil 
; kokum.’’ The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having an 
agreeable acid. — Drs, Wight and Gibson, 
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GARCINIA PUEPUREA. 
GAECmiA GUTTA, S. W. 

Cambogia gntta, Lhm. 

Hebradendron cambojioides, Gmlmm. 

A tree, native of Ceylon, not nncommon 
about Colombo, and generally on tlie south- 
west coast of the island. Produces a kind 
gSimhoge-^’^Wiglifs Ilhisti's., i. 126. 

GAPCINIA MAiSrCxOSTAi^srA. Linn, 

Malay. 


Mangosteen, Eng. 

Mungeestun of Boiibay. 
Men-gu, BuRir. 

Manggisi, Bugis of Cel. 
Manggos, Lampong. 


Manggnsta, 

Manggosta, „ 

Manggis Malay of 
Baloi Java, Sunda. 

Mangu, „ 


A tree of the Malay peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the delicious man- 
gosteen, the most palatable of all known 
fruits. It is a very handsome tree, the foli- 
age, which is largeand opposite, being of the 
darkest shining green. The fruit, is a drupe 
as large as a moderate apple, is composed of 
an outer skin of a soft and fibrous nature, 
brownish red or dark purple on the outside, 
but when cut, of a bright crimson, the snow 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, lying 
within this, has an appearance no less 
beautiful to the eye than the flavour is grate- 
ful to the palate. Ifcs characteristic quality 
is extreme delicacy of flavour without being 
rich or luscious. When cultivated, as in the 
peninsula of Malacca, it fruits twice a year, 
being ripe in July and December. It grows 
in perfection as far as 14 N. of the equator 

and 7 ® South of it. A congenial proportion 
of heat and moisture throughout the year 
seems much more requisite than soil or lati- 
tude for the successful growth of this fruit. 
The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, 
and the bark of the Katapping or wild 
almonds (Terminalia catappa), are used for 
dyeing black. It bas been introduced into 
Trava.ncore. CmicfurcVs Diet, Low's Sara- 
ivahy p, 72, Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, p. 
97, Roxh. vL 618. Voigt 

GAECIlSrTA PEDUKCULATA. Roxl. 

Tikal, Hind, 1 Tikur. Hind. 

A tree of Rnngpore, its fruit weighs about 
2 pounds. The fiesby part has a sharp 
pleasant acid taste, and is used in curries 
sliced ; they keep for years and might be 
useful in long voyages. Roxh, 

GAROmiA PIOTOEIA, Roxh, 

Hebradendron pictorinni. Christiron. 

It yields Ossara-rewund, a gamboge at 
least equal to that of Siam or of Ceylon. 
GARCINIA PURPUREA. Boxh 

Kokum of Bombay, Eng. 

Kokum batter tree, „ 


GARDENIA. 

ninstilar India andinravines of theKonkan. Its 
fruit yields a solid vegetable oil which melts at 
a temperature of 95 ® . It now forms an 
article of export. The seeds are first sun dried, 
and then pounded and boiled in water, the oil 
collects on the surface, and on cooling con- 
cretes into a solid cake. When purified from 
extraneous matter, the product is of a rather 
brittle quality, of a pale yellowish hue, in- 
clining to greenish, and mild to the taste. The 
seeds yield about one-tenth of their weight of 
oil. It is admirably adapted for compounding 
healing ointments. 

GARCINIA EOXBURGHII, R. W, 


Erindao of Goa 
G. CocMneusis D. C. 


This tree grows on the western coast of pe- 


G.Cambogia, Eoxl.Desr. G. affii.is, W* & A ’ 

not G. cewa, Roxb. 

G. Zeylanica, Roxb, 

Toung-tha-lay, Burm. | Cowa, Hind. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 
British Burmah hut scarce. Wood not used, 
but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. Fi*uifc eatable, but very acid. — 
Drs, Bramlis McClelland, Gal. Cat RJx, of 
1862, Voigt, Wight's Illust, i p. 125, 

GARDALA. Hind, of Kangra, Bergera 
Konigii, Linn, W, ^ A,, Roxh. 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains 
of Pyretbrae or fire altars are still to be seen 
on its hills, as also at Bamian, Seghan and 
other places, showing that fire worship had 
existed to a certain extent. See Kaffir. 

GARDEN. Balsam is the flowering plants 
of the genus Impatiens. 

GARDEN CRESS. Lepidum sativum. 
GARDENIE^dS. Cham, and Schlecht, 
a section of the Order Cinchonaceae. In 
this order of plants there are seven sections, in 
which 283 genera are included, of these, 
there are 695 species known in the East 
Indies, 3 in Zanzibar, 4 in Arabia, 3 in Per- 
sia, IS in China, 3 in Timor, and 3 in Japan. 

The Sec. B. Gardenice comprises 

20 Mussaenda, 2 Gynopachys, II Stylo- 
coryne. 

22 Gardenia, 17 Bandia, 1 Griflthia. 

4 Menestoria, 1 Heliospora, 1 Hyptian- 
thera. 

3 Bertiera, 4 Petesia, 4 Petunga. 

2 Maerocnemum. 

GARDENIA. A genus of plants of the Or- 
der CinchonacecB and section Gardenicse. 
Wight in his leones gives figures of 11 species, 
butthe known species in the S.E.of Asia are23 
in number, amcena, anisophylla., arbor ea, cal y- 
culata, carinata, chinensis, coronaria, densa. 
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GAEDEMA FLOEIDA. 

duraetornm, enneandra, florida, gummifera, 
latifoiia, longispina, Incida, macrocarpa, 
rothemannia, montiaiia, radicans, thunbergia, 
turgida, uliginosa, and obtnsifolia. 

Two of the species G. florida and G. radi- 
canR,are known as Cape Jasminedkeir flowers 
are highly scented, readily grown by cuttings, 
they thrive in any garden soil and only require 
a moderate share of water to flower abundant- 
ly, their colours are pink, white, and pale yel- 
low. G, arborea grows in the South of India. 
G. campanulata is a shrub of Chittagong. Its 
berry is about the size of a golden pippin 
apple and is employed as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic. One species of Gardenia (Tela- 
ga. Tel.) is a tree of the Godavery forests 
and Dekhan, and furnishes a very hardwood 
which would be very good for turniug. G. 
cariata Wall^ grows in the Batticoloa dis- 
trict of Ceylon.— Tim. Eii. PZ. Zey- 
Ian, ii. 159, Voigt 377. 

GAEDENIA COEONAEIA. Buoli. 

G. costata, 

Yin-gat, Buuir, | Yen Khat, Bumr. 

A tree of Chittagong and Moulraein in- 
digenous in Tenasserim. It produces a pro- 
fusion of flowers that are white when they 
first open out in the morning, bnt 
on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow. 
Wood used for building purposes. This 
wood has a fragrant smell, and would be 
useful for boxes, but, unfortunately, when 
cut into planks there are so many flaws and 
cracks, that it is difScult to procure a piece 
of any size ; it is a strong tough wood and 
useful for turning. Eruit edible. — Maso 7 i 
Voigi, Cal. Cat. Es. 1862, Major Benson. 

GAEDEEIA DUMETOEtlM. KeU. syn. 
of Eandia dumetorum, 

GAEDEE-IAENNBANDEA, Kon.W. 

Gardenia latifoiia, ; Cor. pl» 

Bikki, Tel. 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla Mallai, the Cir- 
cars, Khandesh and Guzerat. It furnishes 
a light wood of little use. Native combs 
are made of it. — Votgt, 3L\ Latham. 

GAEDENIA ELORIBUNDA— ? 

Tket-ya, Buev. [ Tang-hsen-pan, Burm, 

A tree of Moulmein. This wood is made 
use of for ordinary house building purposes 
— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GAEDENIA ELORIDA. Linn. 

"Was flower Gardenia, Tngtr-hsen-pan, Burm. 

Eng. Gnl-chand, Hind. 

Tnet-ya, Burm. 

Wax-flower gardenia is a small shrub of slow 
growth, cultivated in Japan, the Moluccas 
India. Both double and single varieties 


GAEDENDi LUCIDA. 

are common in gardens at Ajmeer ; the 
foliage is beautiful and the pure white 
double blossom are elegant and fragrant. 
Most Tenasserim gardens, are graced with 
this tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blos- 
soms, strongly fragrant, smell like 
the narcissus and they contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep green foli- 
age in which they are set. — Genl. Med. Tojp, 
p. 185. Mason. See Gardenia. 

GAEDENIA EOETUNIANA, is a most 
fragrant Chinese plant and now common in 
English gardens, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticultural Society in 1845. — 
Fortune's Tea List riots ^ p. 17. 

GAEDENIA G tJMMIEEEA. Linn. ; 
Roxb. iW. A.; W. Ic. 

Gardenia aihorea., Eoxb. 

Gtiminy Gardenia, Eng. j Chatta inatta, Tel. 

Chiri bikki, Tel. J Garaga, „ 

A large shrub or small tree, with large 
fragrant flowers, which, in the morning, are 
white, and become yellow by the evening. 
The wood is hard. The natives eat the 
fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the Circars, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the 
Gutpurba river, grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and unopen- 
ed blossoms being shrouded at the point in 
pure fragrant gum resin, said to he one of 
the sources of the Dikamully resin. — Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 185. Voigt^ Captain Beddome. 
Mr. R. Brown. 

GAEDENIA LATIFOLIA Alt 

Papura, Hind. Kariuguva, Tel, 

Kunibay maram, Tam. Kokkita, „ 

Bikki, Tel. Kurukiti, „ 

Honda manga, „ Pedda karinga, „ 

Kakkiti chettu, „ 

GAEDENIA LATIFOLIA. 

Broadleaved Gardenia, Eng | Papura, Hind. 

Grows wild in the moist Kotah jnngles 
and is also cultivated in gardens, it is a 
small tree in the south of tho peninsula of 
India and also on the Godavery, wood close 
grained, and promises well for turning. — 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 185. Captain Beddome. 
GAEDENIA LUCIDA. B>oxl . ; W. ^ A. 

Gardenia resinifera. Both. 

Eunkbam, Ar, Ciimbi, Tam. 

Tsay-tbsm-by-ab, Burm. China karinguva, Tel. 
DikamaliijBuK. Guz. Hind. Telia manga, „ 

Grows in the southern Mahratta coun- 
try, Circars, on the Godavery, Chittagong and 
Burmah, and gives a close grained wood, 
well adapted for the lathe : like that of 
several other species of Gardenia and Eandia, 
it is used for making combs. A cubic foot 
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gardenia turgida. 

weiVlis lbs. 49. In a fall grown tree on good 
soil tlie averagelength of the trunk to the first 
branch is 15 feet and average girth, Tneasnred 
at 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. Its resin, 
Cnmbi-pisin, Tam., is a strong disagreeable 
smelling gum- resin ; procurable in most In- 
dian bazaars. It is much used by native doc- 
tors, when dissolved in spirits, as an external 
application, for cleaning foul ulcers. It is 
now used by some European practitioners in 
cases of worms in children. — Fcmlhner^Voigt, 
JDr, Bravdis, Onjitain Beddome. 

GARDENIA MONTANA, is common in 
the coast and inland jungles of Bombay and 
may be recognised by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns and general absence of leaves. 
The wmod is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches. — Dr. Gih- 

SO)l. 

GARDENIA PAVETTA. Roxb. Syn. of 
StyJocoryne wehera. — A. Ridi. 

GARDENIA RADIO ANS, Cape jasmine. 
This favourite shrub should he planted in a 
well manured flower bed or border which 
has been drained with sand, they require a 
soil more approaching to sand than clay and 
plenty of water ; propagated by cuttings in 
boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is 
a native of China.-— EiddeZZ. See Garde- 
nia arhorea. 

GARDENIA RESINIFERA. Roxb., syn. 
of Gardenia lucida. — B^oxb. 

GARDENIA SPEOIOSA, Roth., syn. 
of Guettarda speciosa. — Linn, 

GARDENIA SPINOSA. Linn. syn. of 
Randia dumetorum. — Linn, 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurbini, tulikukar of Hazara. 

Bandam, putkanda, daru, bakshi of Kangra. 

Jirndu of II a VI, 

Bisindidi, Chenab. 

GARDENIA TURGIDA, Eoxb, 

Nunjoonda anaram, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says, he only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say 
whether it is a tree or shrub, but believed 
the former; the wood is hard and close 
graiued, and is useful in cases where small 
timber will serve. Dr. Gibson asks if 
Wight’s Gardenia tnrgida be not G. mon- 
tana (?) and adds I do not recognise this 
species or variety ; neither do I find it no- 
ticed in Dr, Wight’s Prodromua. If it he 
onr Gardenia montana, the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
may be recognised by its straight stem, 
long stout thorns, and general absence of 
leaves. The wood is hard, but always 
small, never squaring to more than 3 inches.” 


GARDENS. 

The Gardenia tnrgida of Roxburgh is a tree 
of Ehootan, both it and G» montana ai’e in 
Wight’s leones, ii. t. 577 and 579. — Drs, 
Wight and Gibson, 

GARDENS, are kept up by almost every 
European in the South and East of Asia. 
Exotics, principally annuals, are largely culti- 
vated and exotic vegetables are grown for the 
table. But the British India Government have 
a large gardenat Saharunpore, gardens at Gar- 
den Reach, Calcutta, Ootacamund,andDapoo- 
lee, and they aid the garden of the Agri-Hor- 
ticnltural Society at Madras. The" Mysore 
Government support a good garden at Banga- 
lore. ^ A botanical garden is kept up at 
Batavia in J ava, at a considerable expense,, 
defrayed by the Netherland Government.. 
The Government gardens, a.s also those of 
the Agri-Horticnltural Societies are for the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. A garden is 
the delig'ht of the mahomedans in India,, 
who give them loving names as Lai Bagh, 
Farkh Bagh, Roushan Bagh. Alike amongst 
mahomedans and hindus, the formation of a 
garden as a place of retreat is a great object. 
In Wilson’s specimens of the hindoo drama, 
which he translated from the Sanscrit, “The 
Necklace,” and “ The Toy cart,” contain 
beautiful allusions to gardens in India ; 

“ The garden is now most lovely. The 
trees pariake of the rapturous season, their 
new leaves glow like coral, their branches, 
wave with animation in the wind, and their 
foliage resounds with the blythe murmurs of 
the bee. The bakula blossoms lie around 
its root like ruby ■ wine ; the ohampaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony the 
music of the anclets, ringing melodiously as 
the delicate feet are raised against the stem 
of the asoka tree.”— Necklace, Act J, 
page 272. 

‘‘ Look round the garden with these stately trees, 
WTiich, daily by the king’s command attended, 

Put forth their fruits and flowers 

And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 

The manly husband, and the tender wife,” 

Toy Cart, Act 8, page 125. 

This play is supposed to have been written 
by king Sudraka, over what kingdom he 
reigned, is not ascertained with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Wilson remarks in his 
introduction to the ‘Toy Cart,’ page 9, 
that it may he safely attributed to the period 
when the sovereign Sudraka reigned, 
whether that he reduced to the end of the 
second century after Christ, or whether we 
admit the tradition, chronologically, and 
place him about a century of our era. These 



GARDXERIA NUTARS. 

specimens of the hindoo drama show how 
little is the change in the customs of the 
hindoos since the plays were written. 

The British Indian Government has re- 
cently encouraged its European and Native 
soldiers to form kitchen gardens and the 
following list will show the time needed for 
the ordinaiy plants to come to maturity- 


* 

Name. 

Period re- 
quired to 
grow fit 
for use 

Penod 

lasting 

after- 

wards. 


Days. 

MoovtJis. 

Mustard... 

10 to 13 

1 

Cress 

3) 

1 

JPrencli Beau ... 

45 

3 to 6 

Double „ 

50 

24 

Scarlet runner 

50 to 75 

6 

Amarantus tristis, (AraTdri.) 

45 to 60 e 

12 to 24' 

A. oleracens, (Tandakira,) ... 


3 to 6 

A oampeatris, (Sirrookiri) ... 

3J 

IS to 24 

Egg plant, Brinj al 

90 

24 

Moinordica charantia, (Pavoo- 
kai) 

60 to 90 

! 

12 

Luffa acutangula, (Pekrun-kai) 

90 to 105 

3 to 6 

Kozelle 

150 

12 to 18 

Snake gourd 

90 to 135 

6 

Badisb 

42 

2 

Lettuce 

35 to 42 

l^to2 

Onions 

60 to SO 

4 to 6 

Maize 

90 to 105 

4 to 6 

Splnage 

40 

24 

Lagenaria vulgaris, (Sori kai,) 
Tam ... 

60 to 90 

24 

Cyamopsis psoraloides,(Hota- 
varam Kai,) Tam 

150 to 180 

24 to 36 

Sorrell 

42 to 60 

3 

Parpoo kiri, (Portulaca ? ?) . . 

42 to 56 

2 

Eenugi’eek .. 

42 

1 to 2 

Soi kiri, Tam? 

42 

2 

Sakotti kiri, Tam ? ... 

42 to 60 

lito2 

Turnips 

90 

3 to 6 

Cucumber ..... 

60 

3 to 4 

Water Melon ... 

90 to 120 

6 

Musk „ 

33 

6 


Specimen of the Theatre of the JSmdoos, 
translated hy Mr, Wilson, — Ghow GhoiOj page 
218. 


GARDEN SNAIL. Helix, species. See 
Helicidas. 

GARDHA-BHELA of Eakustha or Soo- 
ryavansa. A rajah who ruled in Balabhi- 
poora in S. 523, is surmised to have heen 
a son of Bahram Gour, one of whose sons, 
it is known obtained dominion at Puttnn. 
All that is known of him, is from a passage in 
an ancient Jain MS., which indicates that 
in “ S. 523, rajah-Gardha-hhela, of Kakus- 
tha, orSooryavansa, ruled in Balahhipoora.’’ 

GARDI GAYAPIJ. Tcjlu. Aristolo- 
chia hracteata. — Retz, 

GARDNERIA NUTANS. S, ^ Z, A 
tree ©f Japan. 


GARLGOND. 

GARDUL. Hind, of Bombay. Entada 
pusgetha. D. 0. 

GAREE a carriage and the man who drives 
it is called a Gareewan ; also pronounced 
Gadi and Gadeewan. 

GARCIA SILVA EIQUERVA in A. D. 
1627, visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GARELU. Hind, Ficus reticulata. 

GARERITxl. One of the Coleoptera. 

GARG. A celebrated rishi and founder 
of the Garga family, one of the 66 suh-divi- 
sions of the Kanojia* brahmans. Wils. 

GARGA. A rnler of the Shaka. See 
Inscriptions, p. 374. Karli. 

GARGA. A hindu astronomer. See 
YudhishFhii’a. 

GARGA BANSI. Hind. A tribe of 
rajputs so called, chiefly in Gorakhpur and 
Azimgarh, Wils. 

GARGES. Hind, of Salt Range, Grewia 
rothii. 

GARGUSA, Hind, of Salt Range, Acacia 
lencophloea. 

GARH. Hind. 

Garh, Hind. [ Gadi, K.vrn. 

I Gaim, „ I Gadhi, „ 

I Gad, Hahr. I Gadh, Hind. Wilson, 

Gud, „ I 

A fort : a house ; a fortified village *, the 
watch tower in the ceiiti’e of a village. 

GARHA MANUAL. See Inscriptions, 

p. 383. 

GARHWAL. A district on the N. W. 
frontier of Biutish India, having the Simla 
district on its west, and Kamaon to the east. 
The sanitorium of Masuri is in Garhwal 
as also the famous hindu temple Badarinath. 
There are forest tracts in the valleys of the 
GirijTonse, and Pahar rivers, which flow into 
the Jumna. These valleys adjoin the dis- 
trict of Garhwal, in which deodar forests 
are in abundance ; in the valleys themselves, 
there appear to he detached forests of 
deodar, and some of “ kail,” Pinus excel sa, 
while lower down, there are forests of 
“ chill,” Pinus longifolia, or sulli” as it is 
called in Garwal. These rivers are all rapid 
in their course, and have rocky beds. The 
Tonse river is under the Garhwal and Debra 
Dun authorities : the Pahar and the Giri 
run through Bashahir and Sirmur, respec- 
tively : there is hut little deodar in the up- 
per valleys, the streams are rapid, and the 
volume of water scanty. Garhwal is to a 
large extent Bhot, the language spoken 
is hindi. Mr. Powell. 

GARI. Hind. A carriage of any kind, 
from a coach and four to a wheel barrow. 

GARI. Tel. syn. of Balanites -^Egyp- 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND. A light substance like 
, the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or deeay- 
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GARLIC. 


GARM-SAIR. 


ed soft grains of the pith of wood, very 
bitter to the taste. The native druggists of 
India call it a foreign white gnm : it is a 
purge, and given when vision is much ob- 
structed from any cause : one massee with 
other ingredients is a dose. — Geul. Med, Top. 
p. 136 . 

GARIKE. Tel. Cynodon dactylon 
Pers. The d’hurba grass of India. It is 
sacred to Ganesa under the name of Dnrva 
or Biirbba. TF. 419. 

GAEIKUIJI. Tai^i. Agaric. 

GARIjSTDA. HrND. Carissa diffusa. Uoxb, 

GAEITI KAMMA. Tem. Vernoniaci- 
nerea. — Less, 

GAEIAjST- Hind. Dipterocarpus Isevis. 
Its oil, Garjauka tel. 

GAE-KULAI. Beng. Soja hispida. 

GARKUH. a Chinese officer, as com- 
missioner of Gartojk in Hundes. 

GARLANDS are in constant use in 
India, amongst native Christians, hindus 
and mahomedans. On festive, on religions 
and on funeral occasions, they are placed 
around the hindu idols, over the graves of 
mahomedans, at the doors of churcbes, and 
are hung aronnd the necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from the most an- 
cient time, for garlands made part of the 
bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus, in Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra, in addressing Achilles, says — 

Offspring of Thetis pity my distress 

Succour a virgin named, tho’ falsely named 

Your bride : yet I with flowers adorned her brow, 

And fancied that I led her to your arms, 

But now I to the bloody altar lead. 


Hind. Theat^ 
GARLIC. 

Vol, ii, p. 

Iphigenia in AuUs. 

68. 

Sum, 

Ar. 

Lahsan, 

Hind. 

Kasun, 

Bali. 

Bawung, 

Jav. 

LosTiuu, 

Bbno. 

Allium satirum, 

Lat. 

BeEuly, 

Can. 

Bawang putih, 

Malay. 

Lalisau, 

Duk. I 

Sir, 

Fees. 

Ail, 

Br. 

Lasuna, 

Sans. 

Knoblauch, 

Ger, 

Sudulunu, 

Singh. 

Skorodon, 

Gr. 

Ajo sativo, 

Vella pundu, 

Sp. 

Lussun, 

Guz. 

Tam. 

Shumim; Slium, Hebrew 

Yell.Ulli, 

Tel. 


of Numbers xi, 12, 


Garlic is largely used as a condiment by 
all the hindu and mahomedan races of 
India, who consider it a valuable stimu- 
lant. It is added to their curries. It is 
common all over India, and grown from 
the seed or bulbs — the latter method being 
most in practice. One of the bulbs is 
broken and the cloves taken out and plant- 
ed in beds about four inches apart: no 
particular care is required, save watering 
and keeping clear of weeds. When the 


leaves dry and wither, then take up the 
roots and preserve in a safe place . — Riddelh 


GARLIC OIL. 


Lashan ka tel, Hixn. 
Bawung putih minak, 

MiLLAY. 


Tellai pundu yennai, 

T\m. 

Yel ulli nuna, Tel. 


This is obtained by expression from the 
cloves of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed 
internally by native practitioners to prevent 
the recurrence of intermittent fevers, and 
externally in pai-alytic and rheumatic af- 
fections. —Faullcner^ M. B. of 1855. 

GARLIC PEAR. Eng. See Cratasva. 

GARM. Hind. Warm. 

GARM. Hlnd. Panicum aintidotale. 

GARM-AB. A hot spring in Jell, which 
preserves its temperature throughout the 
' year. 

GARM-Sx4.IR. PEJiS. The term applied 
to winter pasture grounds of the nomade 
pastoral races of Asia. They are numerous, 
— indeed every pastoral mountain tribe, in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and 
Balnch mountains, in Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
and in Kurdistan, has its wintering region. 
The province of Pars has its Garm-sair and 
its Sarhad or Sard-sair, its warm and cold 
climates. The Kashgoi, are a nomade Tur- 
kish tribe of about 12,Q00 families, whoso 
chief is the Il-Khani of Pars. They and the 
Bakhtiari from the warm pastures of Ara- 
bistan and the head of the Persian Gulf, arrive 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan. At the 
approach of winter, both the tribes return 
to tbeir respective Garm-Sair or wintering 
lands. The entire southern region of Pars, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called the 
Garmsaer or ‘‘ hot region.” It extends from 
the sea to the latitixde of Kazeroon, and 
runs parallel with the Persian Gulf, from 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of 
Laristan. Prom BusMre, eastward, as far as 
Oangoon, the tract is named the Dushtistan 
or “ land of plains.” The Tungistan, com- 
monly pronounced Tungistoon, or “ narrow 
land,” is a small tract of land east of Bu- 
shire. The greater portion of the people of 
the whole Garm-sair, consists ©f an indepen- 
dent lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession, 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Garmsair, or low region, from the Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair, signifies the cold region, bub it 
is also termed the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifying “ boundary or frontier,” but gene- 
rally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold or the high table-land of Persia. 
One of the most conspicuous of these, is an 
abrupt lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where coal 
occurs. In Pars the Garm-Sair of Sijistan is 
a narrow tract of country along the lower 
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GARIJ^'ET, 


GARNET. 


coursje of tlie Helmund. Tlie Baliicli races 
seem to pronounce it Gurmselil” or Garm- 
sail, and one of tlieir wintering places is 
nor til- west of Noosliky', and distant about 75 
miles. — Potiliiger^s Travels BeloooMsta7h miH 


Sindy p. 103 , 

Rlolu 



GARNET. 




Grenat. 

Fr. 

] Granati, 

Lit. 

Gi’aaat*stein, 

Ger. 

[ Yakut ? 

M \LAY. 

Gran at en, 


» Sang-i-malitab, 

Pers. 

Tarnbra, 

Hind. 

1 Gra.natnoi‘kamen, Rus. 

Granats, 

It. 

i Granadas, 

Sp. 


Garnet is a word supposed to be derived 
from the Grenatici, specified by Marhodns, 
the red hyacinths of the Romans is one 
of the inferior gems, of which there are 
many varieties. Some of them are probably 
distinct species ; but agreeing in form, and 
some other properties, they are classed to- 
gether. It occurs crystallised, massive, and 
granular. The varieties are : — 1. Alman- 
dine or noble garnet. 2. Grossular gar- 
net. 3. Cinnamon stone, essonite, hessonite 
or kaneel stone ; romauzonite ; hjaciiitb. 4. 
Common lime garnet. 5. Magnesia garnet. 
6. Iron garnets. 7. Common iron garnet ; 
rotboffi.te;alloclorite. 8. Melanite ; pyreneite. 
9. Colophonite. 10. Uwarorite. II. Pjrrope, 
almandine,bexahedral garnet. 12. Helvine or 
tetrahedral garnet. 13. Idocrase or pyrami- 
dal garnet. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
mica-slate, bornblende slate, and gneiss, and 
less frequently in granite and granular lime- 
stone. It is found sometimes in serpentine 
and lava. The best precious garnets are 
from Ceylon and Greenland. Grossulurite 
occurs iu the Wilin River, Siberia, aud at 
Tellemarken in Norway ; green garnets 
are found at Swartzenburg Saxony, Me- 
lanite in the Yesuvian Lavas,* Ouvaro- 
vite at Bissersk in Russia; Topazolite at 
Mussa, Piedmont; Aplome in Siberia on 
the Lena, and at Swartzenburg. Gar- 
nets also occur in several parts of the 
United States. The Garnet is the Car- 
bunculus of the Romans. The Alabandic 
Carbuncles of Pliny were so called be- 
cause they were cut and polished at Ala- 
banda. Hence the name Alamandine. The 
clear deep red garnets make a rich gem, 
and are much used for ornament. Those 
obtained from Pegu are most valued. They 
are cut quite thin on account of their deep 
colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used for the 
same purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
used for the same purposes as emery. — 
Oyc,) Precious garnets, or almandines, 
in the form of pebbles, are often seen for 
sale among the Burmese ; hut it is not cer- 
tain lhat any are found in the Tenasserim 
.Pxoymc^. Mineralogists say the most 


beautiful come from Sirian the capital of 
Pegu. In a creek on the Siamese side of 
the Tenasserim valley, Dr. Heifer says 
rubies are found. They are however of a 
very inferior description” — iDrobably gar- 
nets. The common garnet is occasionally 
seen in the sands of the rivers, but it is not 
abundant. — (Masooi,) At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles aud 
Ruby Garnets of very good quality, were 
exhibited from Nellore, Masulipalam and 
Bezwarrab;but they were not nearly so large, 
as the garnets from Mj^sore and Ciiddoor, 
shown at the Exhibition of 1855. The red 
variety of the gem is very generally diffus- 
ed over India. Its geogiiostic position, is 
the hvpogenic or metamorphic schists, more 
particularly near their line of junction with 
plutonic rocks, or trap dykes ; for instance, 
in the crystalline and metalliferous areas of 
Salem and Nellore, whence the finest crys- 
tals are procured, and sold by the native 
merchants at an insignificant price. Colo- 
phonite is not uncommon in these ti’acts, as 
also in Mysore, the Neilgherries, the Car- 
natic, and other provinces of Southern India. 
It usnally occurs in the granite, associated 
with the hypogene schists. That beautiful 
variety of dodecahedral garnet, called cin- 
namon-stone or essonite, was discovered 
by Dr. Benza, in tbe Neilgheries in the bypo- 
gene bornblende rock, near the Seven Cairns 
Hill, where entire portions of the rock are 
formed almost exclusively of them. The 
essonite and hornblende are in large sepa- 
rate crystals, imbedded in a paste of com- 
pact felspar and hornblende the former is 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving in falling 
out, small cavities in the rook, (zreeii gar- 
net is of rare occurrence : the only locality 
where Newbold discovered this gem was in 
the Salem district at Sankerydroog, lat. 
11 ® 29' N., long 77 ® 58' E., associated 
with other green crystals in quartz veins, 
penetrating hornblende schist. The latter 
is associated with gneiss, garnet rock, acti- 
nolitic schist, and altered lime-stone, thrown 
into disorder by the intrusion of a porph yri- 
tic granite. The green garnet is not found in 
any considerable quantities. A mine of pre- 
cious garnet occurs at Gharilpit, about 
eight miles^ south of Palunshah, in the Hy- 
derabad country, in the detritus of a granitic 
rock, penetrated by trap-dykes, and com- 
posed of mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, 
and felspar. Dr. Yoysey, states that the 
precious garnets are found at the depth of 
eight or ten feet in the alluvium at the foot 
of the rock. The surface of the rock and 
soil were strewed with garnets in great pro- 
fusion, but these were generally of a very 
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coarse Ifincl. The garnets wlieu collected 
fire gently pounded, and the bad ones broken : 
those which survive the blow’S are reckoned 
of good quality. In a river near the Mun- 
zerabad ghat in Mysore, the natives search 
for garnets, which are sold at one rupee 
each. They occur there as deposits from a 
hill of Mica schist which occurs higher nj^ 
the river, which Captain R. Roberts of tlie 
Engineers followed up. The garnet is classed 
amongstgemsjbiit only one variety is of value, 
and inferiorkindsareso plentiful that, in some 
parts of Germany, they are even employed as 
aduxinsmelting iron. InSoutliern India they 
are almost uni vers ally employed by the cutler, 
the stone-mason, and others, as a substitute 
for emery, under which name tlie coarser 
garnets are sold in the bazaars. Unlike 
corundum, however, the hardness of which 
is only inferior to the diamond, and ranks 
ninth inthe scale of hardness, thegarnetis only 
6 5 to 7*0 in degree. Garnets are of various 
colors, a circumstance due to the varying 
proportions and combinations of the three 
or four silicates of alumina, liniej ii’on and 
magnesia, of which they are composed The 
precious garnets are of a clear, deep red, 
and on account of their depth of color are 
cut by the jeweller quite thin. It is this 
thin stone which is now termed the carbun- 
cle and it is supposed to be identical with 
the hyacinth or essonite or liessonite. — 
Matlrdb' Museum Report. Khig^ McOidlocVs 
Gommerciul Dictionary^ -p. 59S. iSee Corun- 
dum. Alabandic Carbuncles. 

GARUA. Hind. Cainssa diffusa. Hinn- 
garna, Capparis borrida. 

GARNI- KURA. Sans. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. 

GARO. Ta-yan. Burm. A tree that 
grows in the Moluccas, called garo, which 
the Burmese call ta-yan. Linneens has 
described it as Excoecaria agallocha. It 
is abundant near the sea, the juice is 
said to produce the most intense pain, and 
often blindness if it enter the eye. hVom 
this the Karen call it the blind tree” ; and 
all are so much afraid of it, that Mr. 
Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
induce his boatmen to pull up beneath its 
shade. — Mason. See Aloes- wood: Eagle- 
wood : Exccecaria agallocha. 

GARO, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, ‘foogar, or 
Giirtokh, for it is known by ail these 
names, is a collection of black tents inha- 
bited by pastoral tribes for six months. 
In winter, the Tartars retire chiefly to 
Eegooug on the bank of the river, two 
stages down the stream, and the Chinese 
governors reside at the fort of Tuzheegung, 
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where they have houses. Garo is the most 
famous mart for wool in Chinese Tartary, 
and there is a fair of 10,000 or 22,000 peo^ 
pie in July, well attended by merchants 
from Kumaon, Koonawur, and Ladak, and 
sometimes from Yarknnd. Wool, borax 
and salt are the principal exports, and these 
articles are exchanged for the produce of 
the plains of India. The country about 
Garo must be very elevated, since the only 
productions are piickly plants and small 
tufts of short brown grass. It is the great 
summer mart of Gnari Kliorsnm. The pass 
over the range between Garo and the Sutlej, 
is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is near 
the source of the Indus river. The Garo 
river, is the Singge-chu or Indus, also called 
there Garjung-chu, and there is no great 
eastern branch as some suppose. At Garo, 
according to Moorcroffe, it is ri very insigni- 
jScant stream. — Capt. GerareVs Account of 
Koonaivur^ p. 14A See Indus. 

GARO. Malay. Aloes wood. 

GARO. A race occupying the mouutaiiis 
to the south of the valley of Assam in Lat. 
25 20' N and Long. 90 40' to j91 ® 20' 

E They are about 40 miles south from 
Goalpara, and to the north of Mymensing. 
They are a race of hillmen inhabiting the 
monntainoiis country called the Garo or 
Garrow Hills, which bound the north-eastern 
parts of Bengal. Tb ey differ in many i-espects 
from other hill tribes. The Naga, Mikir, Ka- 
chai’i^ Garoj and Khassya, are the five races in 
whose possession chiefly, are the broad lands 
of the Assam chain extending from the N. E; 
near Kyndnaynand Namrup on oneside, along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra to its south- 
ern bend round the wesfceim extremity of the 
chain ; and, on the other side, South-wes- 
terly along the valley of the Burak and 
Snrmu : these highlands are thus embraced 
by tlie valleys of the Brahmaputra and its 
affluents on all sides but the S. E. where 
tliej?' slope to the Kvnduayn. The Garrow 
are called by the villagers and upper bill 
people, Coonch Garrow ; tliougli they them- 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, Garrow,” and not give tliemselves 
other tribal appellation, though there are 
many tribes of the Garrow. A Garrow is a 
stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do ranch work j of a surly look ; flat, caffre- 
like nose; small eyes, generally blue or 
brown ; forehead wrinkled, and over-hanging 
eye-brow : with large month, thick lips, and 
face round and short : their colonr is of a 
light or deep brown., The women are short 
and squat, with masculine expression of face , 
in the features they differ little from the 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 
>9 MM 
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trifcli tlieir persons. They eat all manner of 
food, even dogs, frogs^ snakes, and tlie 
blood of all animals. The last is baked over 
a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till it 
becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to an excess. Liquor 
is put into the mouths of infants almost as 
soon as they are able to swallow. Their 
religion is a mixed hinduism and shaman- 
ism, they worship Mahadeva ; and at Bannt- 
jaur, a pass in the hills, they worship the 
sun and moon. To ascertain which of the 
two they are to worship upon any particular 
occasion, their priest takes a cnp of water, 
and some wheat : first calling the name of 
the sum, he drops a grain into the water ; if it 
sink, they are then to worship the sun ; and 
should it not sink, he then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and 
so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, bog, cock, or 
dog. Except milk they use everything. 
They live in houses raised from the 
ground on piles. The youngest daugh- 1 
ter inherits. The woman marries the ! 
brother of her deceased husband ; if lie die, i 
the next : if all, the father. The dead are ' 
kept four days, then burnt amidst feasting ! 
and drinking and the ashes buried on the 
spot, A small dish of bell metal with em- ! 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is hung up 
as a household god and worshipped and 
sacrificed to : and the Garo believe that 
when the household are asleep, the Deo or 
figure of the Kora issues in search of food 
and returns to its Kora to rest. The Garrow 
are under British control. They are classed 
as Che-anna (6 Annas) and Bas-Anna (10 
Annas) but they consider themselves one 
and the same people. They use sharp 
bambu panji or stakes, four inches long as a 
means of opposing invasion. In a treaty in 
1848, they consented to abstain from hang- 
ing human skulls in their houses. They 
build their houses on piles. The Marquis' of 
Hastings’ description of them, however, some- 
what differs from the above. He says they are 
divided into many independent communities, 
or rather clans, acting together from a prin- 
ciple of common origin, but without any 
ostensible head of their league. With them 
all property and authority descends wholly ! 
in the female line. On the death of the I 
mother, the bulk of the family possessions i 
must go to the favourite daughter (if there 
be more than one), who is designated as 
such, without regard to pi’imogeniture, dur- 
ing the lifetime of her parent. The widower 
a stipend secured to him at the time of 
3®a®riage. A moderate portion is given to 
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‘ each of the other sisters. A son receireg 
nothing whatever, it being held among the 
Garrow that a man can alw’ays maintain 
himself by labour. The woman acknow- 
ledged as chief in each of the clans is call- 
ed Muhar. Her husband is termed Mu- 
haiTee. He is her representative in all con- 
cerns, but obtains no right in her property. 
The clan will interfere if they see the posses- 
sions of the Muha.r in course of dissi|>ation. 
If a daughter he the issue of the marriage, a 
sou of the issue of the Muhar’s father is 
sought in preference to become her husband ; 
and in default of such a person, the son of 
the nearest female relation of the Muhar (he 
being of due age) would stand next for selec- 
tion. The husbands to the sisters of a 
Muhar are called Lu&hkur, and it is a deno- 
mination to which a notion of rank is attach- 
ed. 

They have frequently made descents on 
the plains. A party of them, in May i860, 
murdered sixteen natives of the plains in 
the North of the Mymensingh district, and 
afterwards mutilated the bodies. They con- 
fessed the crime and three were executed 
in their own villages before tbeir own peo- 
ple, Their accomplices, in number some 
twenty men , w ere condemned to transportation 
for various periods. Their object was not 
so much plunder, as human heads to offer to 
their spirit of the mountains. The Rajah of 
Nustung one of the Khassyah states sub- 
sequently undertook to aid in I'epressing 
these raids 

The Garo, or Garrow hills, are a confused 
assemblage, from 1 ,000 to 6,000 feet. Esti- 
mated area, 4,347, square miles. Character 
of country, wild. The rock formation is sup- 
posed to be chiefly of gneiss, or stratified gra- 
nitic rock — Cole. ^fytJL Haul, p. 320, Easting's 
Private Journal, vol. IL, page 132-316. See 
Khassya, Mikir, Kuki, Singhpo. India 31 7, 
327, 338, 339. 

GARO-DE-MALACCA. Pr. also GA- 
ROS. Malay, sjn. of Aquilaria malaccen- 
sis, Sonnerat. 

GAROPANI. It. Cloves. 

GAROODOO. Beng. Polygala ciliata 
minor. 

GAROREE. A wandering race in Woon. 
GARO-TSJAMPICA. Eagle-wood. 

GAROU-BUSH. Daphne gnidinm. 

GARPAGARRI. A tribe, class, race, or 
sect in the Oomi’aoti district, hinda su- 
dras, who profess to have the power to pre- 
vent the fall of hail stones on fields. Pos- 
sibly the term is derived from the Arabic 
‘‘Ghar,” ice. Wilson says the word is mah- 
rattaand that they are retained in some vil- 
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iages as part of tlie establislimeni to prevent 
their injuring the crops. 

GARP. Ger. Yarn. 

GARRA. A river running near Shahabad 
in Oiidh. 

GARRAR, Hind. Andropogon mnri- 
cafcus. 

GxARRAH, and Ubrassa, districts in the 
west of Cntcb, in which are the towns of 
Mhar, Harna and Lakpat Randar. 

GARRULIN^, A sub-family of birds 
of the tribe Insessores and family Corvidse. 
It comprises two sections: 

a. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz.: 3 Pica, 
4 Dendracifcta, 1 Crypserina, 1 Temnorus. 

h. Jay-Magpies, 6 gen. 10 sp. viz : 2 
Oissa, 3 Psilorhinns, 2 Garruliis, Perisoreus, 
1 Lophocitta, ] Tnrnagra. 

GARRAH, often written Gharra, a river 
of the Punjab, the modern name of the an- 
cient Hyphasis. See Gharra. 

GARRI Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARRULACIN.^. A sub-family of 
birds, of the tribe Insessores and family 
Corvidae. It compiises 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. : 
20 Garrulax, 2 xActinodura, 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia 
and 2 Pteruthims. 

Ganulacs mie/^etfroRS of Kelaart, is affined 
to G. delesserti of the Hilgiris, but differing 
much iu its colouring. General hue a rich 
brown above, much paler below ; forehead 
and cheeks pure ashy ; chin and borders of 
the outer primaries, albescent. Bill black- 
ish. Legs dusky corneous. Length 8| in. ; 
of wing 4^ in. 5 and tail 4 in. ; its outermost 
feathers 1| in. less; bill to gape IJ in. tarse 
in. 

GARTOP. See Garo, Indus. 

GARU. Malay, Eagle wood. See Gam 

GARU BANS. Hind. Bambusa, the 
Bamboo. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARUDxA or GHRHDA. This demi- 
god, of the hindus, with the head and wings 
of a bird and the body, legs, and arms of a 
man^ is of considerable importance in hindu 
mythology. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, the brother of Aruna and the vahan 
or vehicle of Vishnu 

When high on eagle-plumes he rides.” 

As Aruna, the charioteer of Surya (the sun), 
is the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
Garnda, the younger brother, follow as its 
perfect light. He is the emblem of strength 
and swiftness, and besides being the bearer 
of the omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin- 
guished in hindu legends on many very 
important occasions, Aruna in the Sahean 
system of the Veda, as the charioteer of the 
sun, driving his six horsed car — corresponds 
with the Aurora of the Greeks, The 
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emblem or vahan of Vishnu is Garuda, or 
the eagle, and the Sun-god both of the 
Egyptians and hindus is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna (the dawn), in hindu 
mythology, also the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, is the brother of Garuda and is des- 
cribed as a handsome youth without thighs 
or legs. His two sons, Sumpati and 
Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of their 
father to reach the sun, the wings of 
the former were burnt and he fell to 
the earth: of this the Greeks may have 
made their fable of Icarus. Aruna’s im- 
perfect form has been supposed to be allu- 
sive to his partial appearance, his head and 
body may be seen, but his legs are yet in in- 
visible night, or lost in the blaze of Surya’« 
briDiancy. The images of Garuda are set 
up and worshipped with those of Vishnu, 
in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sculptured images of him are also found in 
the magnificent cavern temples ofElephanta^ 
Ellora, &o., &c. In the last mentioned ex- 
cavation he is seen in several places accom- 
panying Parvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda 
has many names. He is called Superna, 
from the beauty of his plumage, which in 
the pictures of him is of rich blue, red, 
and green, colours embellished witk the 
variety of gems which usually adorn the 
hindu deities. He is also termed Nag- 
antaka, or the enemy of serpents, Vishnu 
rat’ha, or the vahan of Vishnu, &c. &c. In 
many of the vaishnava temples, G!aruda is 
represented as a man with wings, and is so 
sculptured on the pillars, or large plaster 
figures are placed at each corner of the tem- 
ple walls- In the Elephanta cave, Garuda ia 
often seen with an appendage, and on several 
very old coins, he has snakes or elephants 
in his tail or beak ; for he is sometimes 
spread double headed, like the Prussian eagle 
— and one snake round his neck. But he is 
not so represented either in pictures or casts. 
Some legends make Garuda the offspring of 
Kasyapa and Diti. This all-prolific dame 
laid an egg, which it was predicted would 
produce her a deliverer from some great 
affliction: after a lapse of five hundred 
years, Garuda sprung from the egg, fiew to 
the abode ofindra, extinguished the fire 
that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrita 
(ambrosia), which enabled him to liberate 
his captive mother. A few drops of this 
immortal beverage falling on the species of 
grass called Kusa, (the Poa cynosuroides,) 
it became eternally consecrated ; and the 
serpents greedily licking it np, so lacerated 
their tongues with the sharp grass, that they 
have ever since remained forked ; but the 
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boon of eternity was ensured to them by j and refuse and is never killed. Its nseful* 
tlieir tlins partaking of the immortal fluid. I ness was, perhaps, originally the cause o^ 
This cause of snakes having forked tongues ; its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
is still, in the popular tales of India, attri- 1 legend in the popular superstition of the 
buted to the above greediness ; and their ' liindus, as with the ibis, and ichuemnoii in 
supposed immortality may have originated ; kVjpt. where filth and noxious animals 
in some such stories as these ; a small por- abound. Major Moor mentions as one in- 
tion of amrita as in the case of Ealiu, would stance of this birds boldness of which he was 
ensure them this boon. In all mythological Ian- a witness, viz. its stooping, and taking a 
gnage, however, the snake is an emblem of chop off a gridiron standing over the fire 
immortality •, its endless figure, when its tail j that cooked it. The religious liindu feeds 
is inserted’in its mouth, and the annual re- these birds on holidays, by flinging up 
newal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols | little portions of flesh, to which they are 
of continued youth and eternit}", and its sup- attracted by the call Hari ! Hari ! — Mbor, 
posed medicinal or life-preserving qualities p. 447. Cole. Ilijih, Hhnl, p. 374. TocVs 
may also have contributed to the fabled Travels. Tai/lor’s Macl'cnrAe 
honours of the serpent tribe. In hiiidu P* 57. Qole. Myth. Hind, Inscriptions p. 379 
mythology serpents are cf universal occur- to 383. Krishna, ]p. 545. See Garuda. 
pence and importance, and the fabulous his- Surya, Vaban, Arian. Nandi, Havana, Ser- 
tories of Egypt and Greece are also decorated pent, Siva, Vahan, Veda, Vishnu, Vrishala. 
with serpentine machinery. Ingenious and GARUDA-BASIV^I. A Murali or deva-dasi 
learned authors attribute this universality of woman devoted to Siva, 
serpent forms to the early and all-pervading GARUDA PURANA. See Serpeiit.^ 

prevalence of sin, which is as old as the days GARUDA MALLE. Tel. ^ A species of 

of onr greatest grandmother. If such writers Jasminum, probably J. angustifolium. Its 
were to trace the allegories of sin and death, bitter root is used medicinally, 
and the end of their empire, they might dis- GARUDA MUKKU. Tel. Martynia 
cover farther allusions to the Christian dis- diandra. Glox. 

p^nsation in the traditions of the hindus GARUDAR. Hind, Elsholtzia polysta- 
than have hitherto been published. Krishna chya. 

crushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, GARUGA Bi^NNATA, Koxh. 
has been largely discussed. Garuda is also Toom, Bexo. Carrivembu marain,TAivr. 

the proverbial but not the utter destroyer, Khyoug-yonk, . Bnnr. Gamga cliettu Tel. 
for he spared one, they and their archetype Kuruk, Hind. M.vhr. Kalugudu, „ 

being, in reference to cheated beings, eternal. » 

His continual and destined state of warfare In Coimbatore, a considerable sized tree, 
wdth the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by with a round nmhrageous head; leaves 
the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellow- 
deified heroes of the hindus, is a continued ish white, in panicles covered with a 
allegory of the conflicts between Vice and mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
Virtue so infinitely personified. Garuda, a small plum, used for pickling. Grows in 
appears the coadjutor of all virtuous siu- Coimbatore, is common in the Bombay jun- 
subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the chas- gles, where the wood is thought of little value; 
tening and triumphant party, and conveys but might be creosoted. The tree is rather 
him on the wings of the winds, to the regions common in the plains and on the hills of 
of eternal day. Bartolomew says, that the British Burmah, but the wood is not much 
vehicle of Vishnu is called Paranda ? in the used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. lu a 
language of Malabar, where it is held in full grown tree on good soil the average 
great veneration, particularly by women; length of the timiik to the first branch is 40 
and if One of these animals snatch a fish feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from their hand, they consider it as a most from the ground is 9 feet. It sells, in Pegu, 
fortunate omen. The bird here alluded to, at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Drs. Riddell^ 
is the Pondicherry or Malabar eagle *, the Wiqht^ Gibson and Brandis, Cal- Gat. JEcs. 
Haliaetns Pondicherianus, Linneeus, com- 1862. 

monly termed the Brahmany kite. It is GARUKI. A town in the Hormara 
this bird that the friar must have seen district, a sterile province, subject to Las. 
^uncing on the fisli-baskets borne by the The Gujar tribe occupy Jab-Malan : Ga- 
|iakati (women of the Malcwa, or fishing ruki is occupied by the Sangur tribe, and at 
on the coast of Malabar. The Brah- Hormara in Mekr an, with 400 houses is a 
kite is very useful in the populous tribe of this name. The Hormara tribe say 
towns of India in ;*emoving carrion they came originally from Sind. Seo Kelat. 
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GARUNDA. Hind, of Murree Hills, Ca- 
rissn difFiisa. 

GA RV AXZOS. S p. Cicer arietintmi. 

GAS* Sp. Aclivranthes aspera. Luin. 
GASAGASALA CHETTU. Tel. Aly- 
siciirpus styracifolins. I). G. 

GAS AKA. Saxs. poppy-seed. 

GAS-MADDOO Sixgh. a suare : one 
kind is called gas maddoo, tree-snare, to 
disting’uish it from the smaller, called at- 
maddoo band-snares. — Furies' Flecen year^s 
i>i, Ceylon^ Yol. II, p. 58. 

GAS-MIRIS. S[va. Cayenne pepper. 

GASP A R BALRL A traveller in India 
from 1579 to 1588. See Balbi. 

CASPAR ISLAKD or PULO GLASSA, 
in lat. 2® 25' S. long., 107® 6' E and 14 
miles east from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
bill, visible for oO miles, and is a principal 
mark in sailing to or from the Caspar 
Straits. — HorslmrrjJi, See St. Barbe. 

CASPAR STRAIT, is formed between 
tlie island of Banca on the west and Billiton 
on the east. It was named after a Spanish 
Captain who passed through it from Ma- 
nilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
Strait to that of Banca. — Horshitryh. 

CASTEROPODA. The third class of 
mollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 
who remarks that it is very nnmerons, and 
that an idea mny be formed of it from the 
slugs and shell-snails. 

According to other classifications it is 
the second class. It comprises 4 orders 40 
families and many species, viz. : — 

OkDEII i, PllOSOlSEANCHI.ATA. 

Sec. A. Siphonoatomata, Carnivorous gasteropods. 

Families Strombidse j Muricidte ; JBacciiiidas j 
Conida); Volutidoe; Cyproeidae. 

See. B. Holostomota ; Sea-snails 

Families Naticidsoj Pjramidollida) ; Cerithia- 
dae : MclaniadaG ; Turritellida) j LitttnnnidsDj 
Paludiiiida?; Neritiiiaa; Turbinidm; Halioti- 
da3 j Fissurellidso j Calyptreidie s Pateilidse 5 
lientabdae j Cliitomc|a3. 

OkDER ii. PuLMONIPEEA. 

Sec. A. Iii'Opevculata/. 

Families Helicidte ; Limacidso ; OncidiadsB ; 
Limnasidae ; Auriculid3B. 

Sec. B. Opercnlata, 

Families CyclostomjdgB : Aciculidao. 

Oebee ui. Opisthobraxchiata. 

Sec. A. Tecti-brancliiata. 

Families Tornatellidae ; Buliiclas ; Aplysiadao j 
Plcurobrancbidae ; Pliyllidiadae. 

Sec. B. Nudibranebiata. 

Families DoridsB; Tritoi^iadae; ^olid.00 5 Pbyl- 
lirhoidae ; Elysiadse. 

Order iv, Nucleobranchiata. 

Families Firoliclae ; Atlantidoe. 

Fng. Cyc, vol II, p. 924. Wooclivc^rcVs 
Miumal. 


GAUDA-PALEISr. 

GASTRODIA SESAMOIDES, R. Br 
A curious herbaceoas species of orchis, na- 
tive of Hew Holland, is edible, and prefer- 
red by the aborigines to potatoes and other 
tuberous roots: being a parasitic pla.nt, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. 
It flourisbes in its wild state on loamy soil in 
low or sloping gronnds, and, in the spring, ap- 
pears as a whitish bulb above the sward, of a 
iiemi spherical shape, and about the size of a 
small egg. The dusky white covering re- 
sembles a fine white net, and wnthin it is a 
pellucid gelatinous substance. Again with- 
in this is a firm kernel, about as large as a 
Spanish nut, and from this a fine hbrons 
root descends into the soil. It is known in 
Yan Diemen’s Laud and Australia, by the 
common name of native bread, also wild yam. 
— Slinitiotids, 

CASSIM. See Jakun. 

CASTOROSTECS DUCTORj Pilot fish, 

GAT A. Hind. (IJ a plot, or piece of 
land, (2) two bullocks in yoke, treading 
out the grain ; (3) a brahmin or banya as- 
sociating* with a strange woman. 

GATA. Tel. Diosp 3 ums sjdvatica. — Foxl. 

GATHA. Sans, A song, the songs of 
Zarathrusta. 

GATHI. Hind. Bell. See Gantha. 

Gat PA RB AH. A river of the S. Maba** 
ratta country. 

GATRIISTTA. V. Tel. Hugonia mystax, 
L. — ir. A. 

GATTARIT. An outcast race in Ceylon. 

GATTA. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GATWA. PIiND. A kind of grass in 
Lahore. 

GAU. Hind. Carissa diffusa — Foxl. 

GAU. Sans. Earth, land, the German 
Gau, Armenian Gawar, land, province. It 
was also a settlement of the Aryans near Sog- 
diana. 

GAUDA. Kar. An agricnltnral tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes labourers, small fapuiers 
Under a lease from the land-holders. — 
son. 

GAUDAMA. A Buddha of Burma, prior 
to Sakya Sinha. 

Gaud AM A. An image of Buddha Gau- 
dama. They a^’e largely manufactured in 
Burmali, in marble, wood, stone and metals, 

GAUDA-PALEH. A bnddhist temple at 
Paghan Gauda Palen,” signifies the 
Throne of Gandarna. Height 180 feet. It 
is cruciform in plan. It is very conspicuous 
in approaching Paghan from the southward, 
with numerous pinacles and tall central 
spires, it is seen glistening wdth its white 
stucco like plaster, far down the Irrawaddy 
river rising like g, dim vision of Milan Cgth^s 



GAUEIKUND. 


GAWILGHUR. 


^ral. It is compact in structure and elevat- 
ed in proportion to its bulk. It lias a mas- 
sive basement with porcbes and rising above 
in a pj’ramidal gradation of terraces crown- 
ed by a spire “ btee.” Erom the top of the 
terrace, just below the spire, is a fine pros- 
pect of a vast field of mined temples 
stretching bTortli east and Soutli-wesi 

GAUDA. Tel. A bricklayer race of 
hindus. 

GAULA. A milk man, the Ganla race 
are tall, robust and fair. Tliose of the Pen- 
insula of India have no resemblance to any 
other race in the Dekban. The name is 
evidently from Gala, milk. They are pas- 
toral and migratory. 

GAULIGA of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. — Wil- 
son, 

GAULTHERIA NUMMULARIA and 
several other plants which extend into the 
Horth-west Himalaya are also found in 
the Javanese mountains nearly 3,000 
miles distance. Some of these have already 
been found in intermediate localities, as the 
Gaultheria, which occurs along the whole 
Himalayan rangCj and in the Khasia, and 
which will probably be found in the 
mountains of the Malay peninsula and of 
Sumatra; many other Java plants are 
more uniformly spread over the hilly 
districts of India and Ceylon. G. fra- 
grantissima, and G. tricbopbylla also occur 
in the Himalaya, but are represented by a 
few species in the plains of the Punjab, on 
the outer slopes of the western Himalaya, 
iind even on the Khasia mountains. Spiroea 
Kamtcbatica, ebamosdrifolia, and sorbifolia, 
nnd Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian 
forms which extend into the rainy Hima- 
laya, and Corydalis Sibirica and Hympbma 
pumila are remarkable instances of specific 
identity between Khasia and Siberian 
|)lants. 

GAHMEDI. Moluccas. Caryophyllas 
:aromaticus. Linn, 

GAUNDI. Tel. A bricklayer. 

GATJNRI. Hind. Trapa bispinosa. 

GAUR. A pi’ovince north of Ghuzni, 
gave the Gori dynasty to India. It and 
Biilkh are separated from the Seistan by the 
Paropamisan chain. See Gour. 

GAURI. See Gouri. 

iGAURI COW or GWARIKA of the In- 
dian forests, is the Gowri Gao of Hepaul, 
lOne of the Bovine family. See Bos. 
GAURIKTJND. InL. 80® 36’, N. L. 

8\ in Garhwal, is on the right bank of 
Mandagni, below Kidarnath. The heights 
the s6a a/ce as under ; 


Hot springs - - - 6,417 ft. 

Upper limit of wallnut - - 8,116 ,, 

Upper limit of chesnuts - 10,016 ,, 

U pper limit of “ kanchua” - 10,569 „ 

Bobert ScJilac/ent. 

GAU RI S ANKAR, the N epaulcse name of 
a mountain in the Himalaya of Nepal in Lat. 
27 ® 59’ 1 7” K and Long. 86 ® 54’ 40” E. 
attaining a height of29,000 feet above the 
sea, it is also called Mount Everest, 
and in Tibetan, Chin-go-Pn-mari. It is on the 
Nepal and Tibet frontier, and is the highest 
mountain of our globe as yet measured. The 
hindu name is from Ganri-white, or fair, a 
name of Parvati, the wife of Siva ; and San- 
kar, or Sankara, one of the forms, assumed 
by Siva. Gaurisankar is the term in use, 
among the bindu pandits of Nepal : its 
signification shows a remarkable identity 
with the meaning of the name Cbamalhari, 
the prominent object of western Bhutan. 
The name given to Gaurisankar by the Ti- 
betans, and that by which it is generally 
known in the northern-most parts of Nepal 
is Chin-go-pa-ma-vi. 

GAURI SANKAR. In bindnism, is the 
term usually given to the idol of Siva or Maha- 
devaand Parvati, in which she is sculptured 
sitting on Mabadeva’s knees, with the bull 
Nandi at his feet and the Sinha or lion at 
hers. 

GAUTAM Hind. A branch of the Chan- 
dravansi, or lunar family of rajputs, very 
numerous in the lower Doab, and formerly 
very powerful. Ofishoots from them, termed 
Gautamian are settled in Azimgarb. Wilson, 

GAUTAMA. Also written Gaudama, and 
Gotania, in the mythical legends of hinduism, 
the father of Kripa. 

GaUTAMA. a name of Buddha. 

GAUTAMA. One of the seven Rishi. 
See Brabmadiea. 

GAUSAM. Hind. Schleiebera trijuga. 

GAUSHIR, also Jaushir; Opoponax. 

GAUZE REH. Pers. Bezoar: Calculus 
cysticus. 

GAVAKSHI VRIKSHAMU. Tel. A 
species of Cucumis, probably, C. pubescens 
(Maderaspatanus). — W, and A. 

GAVELKIND. Eng. The equal divi- 
sion of the inheritance amongst the sons. It 
was brought to England by the Jut brothers 
who settled in Kent. It was the custom of 
the Getic hordes, and is still followed by the 
Jharijarajputs. See Polyandry. 

G A VIAL. See Gharial, Crocodile. 

GAVITELLI. It. Buoys. 

GAVU. Tel. See Hindu. 

GAWILGHUR. A fortress and hill 
about 2 1 miles N. W. from Elliclipoor. It 
is in Lat. 21 ® 22’ N. 77 ® 21% E. in Berar 
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GATA, 

in the hills o£ the Vindhya range. It was 
taken by storm on the 15tli December 1803. 
The Gawilgarh hills separate the Tapti and 
Puma. They rise in peaks to heights of 3,000 
feet. Mean height of the Gawilghnr village 
is 1,043 feet. G. T. S. 

GAWN. Guz. Triticnm restivnm. 

GAW^SHIK Pas. Opoponax. 

G AW- ZEE AH also Padzahr-i-kani. 
PsRS. Bezoar. 

GAWPUEGEE. Hend. Amotio, 

GAYA. A town in Bahar province. It 
was the birth place of the Gautama, Sakya 
Sinha, 

Gnya is Fa Hian's Kia Ye. It is famous 
for the hindn Yishnnpnd, which is a rival 
counterpart of the impression of Buddha’s 
foot and Gaya and Bood'ha Gaya in each 
others proximity point out the alternate pre- 
dominance of the antagonistic liindoo and 
bnddhist sects. The Yishnupud had been set 
np pidor to Fa Hian’s visit. 

The Gayalese widowers are barred the 
privilege of wiving after the death of their 
first wife, as hiudoo widows are barred the 
privilege of taking a husband after the death 
of their first husband. This savours of the 
celibacy of the Buddhaic priests. There are 
two places of the name of Gaya,, one of 
which is called Budd’ha Gaya, Buddhisti- 
cal Gaya, to distinguish it from the town 
of Gaya, which is situated six miles to the 
northward. In the town of Gaya itself 
there are no ancient buildings now existing ; 
but most of the pi-esent temples have been 
erected on former sites and with old mate- 
rials. Statues, both buddhistical and brah- 
manical, are found in all parts of the old 
city, and more especially about the temi^les, 
where they are fixed in the walls, or in 
small recesses forming separate shrines in 
the court-yards of the larger temples 

Budd’ha Gaya is famous as tlie locality of 
the holy pipal tree, under which Sakya 
Sinha sat for six years in mental abstraction, 
until he obtained buddhahood. A long and 
detailed account of this sacred place is given 
by the Cldnese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, be- 
tween the years A. D. 629 and 642. He 
describes minutely all the temples and 
statues which surromided the celebrated 
pipal tree, known throughout the bnddhist 
world as the bodhi-drum, or “ tree of know- 
ledge.” Several of the objects enumerated 
by the Chinese pilgrim can still be identified 
from their exact correspondence with his 
description. Tr. of Emd. Yol. I. p. 223. 
Arch. SuYv. Eepor^Vol. XXXII. As, Soc, 
Journ. 1864:, See Bakror ; Punawa; Kur- 
kihar; Eajgir; Bhitari; Bihar; Burabur; 


GAZELLE’ 

Kesarya ; Buddha^ Inscriptionsr p. 378. 
Lakshmi. 

GAYAC. Fr. Gnaiacnm officinale. 
GAYA or Geddy — ? Jewellery. 
GAYAPU AKU. Tel. Sidahmnilis. TPW 
W, mid A. also S. radicans. — Cuv, W* and A, 
From gayam “a wound” aku “a leaf.” The 
leaves are used as a styptic. Elliot, 

GAYASHAA. The tea-house girl of 
Japan. They are virtuous ; it is part of 
their profession to assist at the orgies of the 
Pans and Nymphs. Hodgson's Nagasaki^ 
p. 240. 

GAYATET. From the Sanscrit Goi to^ 
sing, the most sacred verse of the Ye'das. 
See Gaetri : Gat ha. 

GAYER. Malay. A fruit of Singapore. 
Its seeds are used as marbles. 

GAYA KAEMA. See Inscriptions, p. 

390. 

GAYS A GUSA. Caiv. Poppy seed. 

GAZ or Gazn, which is much used for 
making sweetmeats in Persia, is a glutinous 
substance, like honey, deposited by a small 
green insect upon the leaves of the oak 
tree. It is the manna of the chemist. See 
Diod. Sic., Book XYII, Chap. YIII, FcrriGi* 
Jonrii., p. 500. See Gazanjabin. 

^GAZA. An ancient town whicli has still 
15,000 inhabitants, is above 15 miles S. of 
Askelon, upon the edge of the deserfc, to 
which it stands in the same relation as a 
sea port to the sea. Eothen's Travel froiu 
the Bast, p. 240. 

GAZA half a day’s journey from Jaffia, 
occupies the summit of a mount about 3 
miles from the sea, and contains about 3,000 
people The king shall perish from Gaza.’" 

“ Baldness is come upon Gaza.” See Zech. 
IX, 5, and Ezek. XXY , 16. Rohlvsoids Travels 
Tidestine and Syria, Yol. I, p. 23. 

GAZANJABIN. Pers. The manna pro- 
duced oil branches of the Taraarix Indica, 
by the punctures of the Coccus maniparus. 
This is often called Arabian manna, to dis- 
tinguish it from Turanjabin, Persian manna, 
from the Shir-kist or Xhorasau manna and 
from Sicilian manna. See Gaza. 

GAZ BE PEER See Hot Springs. 

GAZELLE. The name given to several . 
species of antelope. 

^ The Indian Gazelle is the Antelope Ara- 
bica, Kemprich. 

TheGazellaruficollis isabeautiful Antelope 
of Eastern Africa, known there as the Andra. 

It is gregarious and resides in herds in the 
desert between Nnbia, Dongola and Kordo- 
fan. It is 5 feet 4 inches long and 3 feet high 
at the shoulder. Its horns 1 2^ inches long. 

The Ahu or Jairou, is the Gazella sub- 
guttirosa and it inhabits all the central 
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J>arts of Asia around the Baikal lake, Daiiria, 
Persia, and from Bast Bncliaria to the 
Black Sea, It assembles in large herds on 
open plains. See Antelope. Cervns. 

GAZTjU. Tel. Bangles. 

GAZNAVI, from the town of Ghnznee, a 
clviiastT of kings who ruled there and over 
part of India from A. D. 1002 when Mali- 
nind ruled, till the date of Khosrn Shah’s 
death, in 1157. See Ghazni. 

GAZPIPAL. HrND. Plantago major ; 
also Abies Srnithiana. 

GxVZZA E QUIT LiEFOE,^ IIS. Riq'ipell 
In the Straits of J^talacca this species is 
very numerous at all seasons, and forms 
like the rest an article of food. 

GBEIG. Bekg. Goitre, also called Anbi, 
and in Bootan, Ba, or Ke Ba. The swelling 
forms immediately below the chin, exteud- 
ino* from ear to ear, and grows sometimes to 
such an enormous size as to hang from tlie 
throat down upon the breast. It prevails 
among the people inhabiting the ISIornng, 
Ecpal, and Almora hills. It is particularly 
met with in the low lands adjacent to these 
hills, from the frontier of Assam, through 
Biujee. Turners JEmhassy, p. 87. 

GE. Corylns colurna. 

GEASTBR LIMB ATUS anclG.mammosus 
are Fungi. 

GEBANG palm. The Corypha gebanga, 
JBliuae, of Java, a nsefnl tree, thousands of 
boys and girls ai’e emplo^md in fabricating 
its leaves into baskets and bags : thatch, 
and broad brimmed hats are made of them ; 
fishing nets and hats are woven from their 
fibre and ropes are manufactured from their 
stalks Sremrw. 

GEB ANTjE, also known as the Catabeiii, 
a race who occupied the country imme- 
diately within the Straits of Bab-nl-Maiideh. 
Their sea-poit was Okelis, which waslong the 
centre of commerce between Europe and 
the East. Its ruins are situated about a 
mile inside the Straits, at a place called by 
the natives Dakooa. Sec Okelis. 

GBBBE. An island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, between N. Guinea and Gilolo, 
not far from Gilolo* Tbe island is occupied 
by a ISTegro race, with nose flat j the lips 
thick and projecting, the complexion a dark 
olive, the eyes deep seated, and, on an 
average, the facial angle 77 ° , but as high as 
81 ^ . En Gebbe and Waigju and in some 
parts of the coast of E. Guinea tbe complex- 
ion is lighter and the peculiar texture of 
the Negro hair is absent. See India 353. 
Papuan. See Geby. 

GEBRAUNTE MAGNESIA. GeR.Mag- 
jrota ustja* See Magnesia. 

GEB 1 . See Gebbe, 

2; 


GEg’L. 

GEB’L. Any mountain, the Egyptian pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic Jabl, such as GehT 
Musa, Geb’l Afrit, GeblDuklinn, Geb’l Gu, 
GebT Tur. The porphyry quarries of Gebel 
Dukhan, the Mons Porphyritis of theEoinans, 
are probably coeval with the celebrated 
breccia quarries of Wadi Kcneh, and worked 
in the time of the first Oseriasen, the sup- 
posed Pharoah who ruled over Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. The beautifully coloured 
porphyries, green, purple, and red, and much 
of the basalt used in ancient Egyptian sculp- 
ture were derived in great measure from 
Gabel Dukhan and its vicinity, whence they 
I were probably conveyed to Coptos on the 
I Nile, and thence easily distributed to various 
1 parts of Egypt. The Wadi from Gebel 
Dukhan to Keneh, the ancient Koinipolis, 
a little N. of Ooptos, is to this day called the 
Sdkket-el-Arabiyebj the High road of the 
Carts. An inscription on the frieze of the 
temple near Geb’l Dilkhan, bears the name 
of the emperor Adrian, with the surnanm of 
Trajan, whose son, by adoption he was. The 
temple is dedicated to Scrapis the great, 
(with his titles of Pluto aiid the Sun, 
AH HAiniMErA AHis APAiii Ai and to the other 
gods in the same temple. Small temples, to 
Sarapis are very common in the vicinity of 
mines and quarries, as Pluto is supposed 
to preside qvqy demons and the evil genii, 
who, the orientals imagine, watch over the 
treasures of tlie earth, Gebel Dukhan lies in 
about latitude N. 27® 16' and longitude 
E. 33* Tliei'o is an ancient road leading 
from it to Myos Hormns, an old port on the 
Red Sea from which it is distant about 
miles as the crow flies. 

In Wadi Billi, there are ruins of signal- 
posts, mile-stones, guard-houses, forts, wells 
and stations. Near Aiii Abu Markhah are 
quarries, and traces of buildings, Sakiya 
or watering places, gardens, a citadel, maga- 
zines, brothels, sacred groves, temples, 
priest’s residence, baths, forum, Aullages, 
grottos, pjottery, green sarcophagus, troughs, 
blocks of green, anti purple porphyry and of 
black grey-veined breccia. Many tarantulas, 
Abu Shebbath” literally, father of the 
spiders. Wadi Gnttar runs in the direction 
of the crags of Gebel Dukhan, but after 
passing the well in the middle of the Wadi, 
it sweeps southerly towards Gebel Altarashj 
runs into Wadi Keneh receiving along its 
course the W adi Altarash, Geuzoo Kohel and 
others. The well station in the middle of 
Wadi Guttax’* below the Mazi’a, is 150 feet 
squai’e ; it contains I’emains of buildings with 
sti'ong walls and there ai*e the i^emains of 
buildings, stables and out-houses outside. At 
Tellaat el Um, Geslier* is a Roman station 
'6 
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of aubnrnt brick with an area of a forfc with 
tourers afc the angles : it bears S- S. W. by S. 
from Gebel Dakban. A large gateway in 
the centre opens upon the valley. The en- 
closui’e contains a saki, anda cistern of cement 
200 feet by 1 5. The old Roman station of Ge* 
bel Gir stands- on a hill. There are still the 
remains of a reservoir and a lake 300 feet in 
diameter and 20 feet deep, also of several 
cisterns and three aqueducts, attached to the 
station. In the valley are the traces of regu- 
larly laid out stables and lodgings built of 
limestone. The Uastern Desert of Dgypt^ 
from Gelel Afrit, hy the ancient Porphyry 
quarries of Qehel Dukhan, near to the old 
station of Gelel Gir, vjlth a brief account of 
the ruins at Gebel Dukhan by Hekekyan Bey. 

GEGARGIXUS. A genus of land crabs, 
called by the French Tourlouronx, Crabes 
Feints, and Crabes Violets. G. carnifex 
and G. hirtipes occurs in India. 

GEOHCHAKGI. Tel. Celastrus mon- 
tana, R. 

GECHHI-SHIM. Beng. Broad bean, 
Lablab- macrocar pnm. 

GECIilII^-.^. A sub-family of birds of 
the family Picidoe, as under — ! 

Fam. Picidse. 

Sub-fam. Campephilenas, 6 gen. 16sp. 
viz., 1 Cainpephilns ; 2 Hemicercus; 4 Henii- 
lophus •, 3 Ohrysocolaptes ; 2 Brachypterus ; 
4 Tiga. 

Sudf-fam, Geciuin^, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinus ; 1 Gaoinculus , 3 Meiglyptes ; 

8 MicropternuSv 

Suh-fam. Picinm, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 

1 Dryocophns ; 14 Picus. 

Suh-fam Picnmninge, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz , 

1 Picumnus ; 2 Sasia. 

Suhfam. Ynncinse, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Yunx torquilla. 

Suh-fam. Indicatorinm, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Indicator xauthonotus. See Birds, p. 470, 

GECKO. A genus of Smrian reptile.s, 
of the natural family Geckotidge, the species 
of which are widely distributed throughout 
the world. In the Malay tongue, they are 
called Tokke or Tokai. In Burmah, the ordi- 
nary call of the honse Gecko is “ Ikoktay.” 
They are harmless, but their sudden clear 
call, and their hideous forms alarm strangers. 
A French traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
name pronounced, repeatedly answered to it. 
“Eh! bieii,” untiL made aware that it was the 
Gecko’s call. There are in Ceylon Hemi- 
dactylns maculatus, Dim et Bib., H Les- 
chenanltii, Dum eb Bib., H, frenatus, Sclile- 
gel. Of these, the last is veiy common in 
the houses of Colombo. Colour grey ; sides 
with small granules ; thumb short ; chin- 
shields four ; tail rounded with a transverse 
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series of small spines ; femoral and frenal 
pores in a continuous line. Gray, Lizards, 
p. ] 55. The Geckoes, frequent the sitting 
rooms, and being furnished with pads to 
each toe, they are enabled to ascend perpen- 
dicular walls and adhere to glass and ceil- 
ings* 

The Tokai or Takke, Malay, Le Gecko de 
Siam of Cuvier, are numerous in Siam but 
also occur in Java and other places of the Ar- 
chipelago. It is from 6 to 9 in. long and 
marked with red and green spots and frequent 
tubercles. Oraivfitrd's Embassy. TennenVs 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon^ 
p>. 2S1. Gosse's Natural History, p. 31. 

GECKOTID^. A family of Saurian 
reptiles. 

Gen. Gecko verns Merr. Bengal. Assam. Anda- 
mans. Tenasserim. 

Gen. Eeevesii, CJiina. 

Gen. CMnensis, „ and Japan. 

Gen. Monarchicus. Amboyna, Borneo. 

Gen. Smithii, Pinang. 

Gen. G. stentor, Cantor, Andamans. 

Gen. Ptychozoon chomaloceplialnm. Bum. et Bib., 

Pegu. 

Gen. Eeniidactylus coctssi, D. et ^ Calcutta. 

H. Kelaarti, Theoh., Ceylon. 

H. Leschenaultii, B.etB , Nilgiri, 

Ceylon. 

H. maculatus, B. et B., Ceylon. 

H. sublce vis, Gray, Mergui, Ceylon. 

H. fasciatus, Ch'oy 

H. frenatus, Ceylon, 

H. vittatus, „ 

Gen. Peripria Cantoris, B. et B., Andamans. 

Gen. Kycteridium platyui’us, Schneid. 

Gen. Dorynra Berdmorei, Bhjtli, Mergui, 

Gen. Phelsuma cepedianum, Per., Maurit. 

P. Andamanense, Blytli, Andam* 

Gen. Gymnodactylus Jerdonii, Theoh. 

G. Geckoides, Spix., Salt range. 

G. triedrus, Gunth., Ceylon. 

G. pulchellus, Gray, Pinang, Singapore 
G. frsenatus, Gunth, Ceylon. 

G. Kandianus , Kelaart, Ceylon, 

G. M y sorien sis, Jerdou, Bangalore. 

G. Indicus, Gray, Nilgiri. 

G. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. littoralis, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. Daccanensis, Sykes, Pekkan. 

Gen. Eaiiltinus variegatus, Bhith. Tenass. 

E- fasoiolatus, Bhjth, Sabathoo. 

Gen. Puellula rubida, Andamans. 

.Gen. Eublepharis Hardwickii, Chiabassa, Pinang, 
Chittagong. 

E. macularis, Blyth, Salt range. 

Gen. Homonota fasciata, Blyth, Central India. 

Gen. Platyurus schneiderianus, Java. 

Gen. Boltalia sublvis, India. 

Gen. Peropus mutilatus, Manilla. 

Gen. Tueconyx seycliellensis, Seychelles. 

Gen. Pentadactylus duvanceliii, Calcutta, India. 

Gen. Taranoola borneensis, Borneo. 

Gen. Goniodactylus timorensis, India. 

Gen. Cyrtodactylus marmoratus, J ava, Philippines. 

C pulchellus, Singapore. 

Gen. Heteronota Kendallii, Borneo. 



GEETA. 

GEDANGI MOGALI. Tel. Pandanns 
odoratissinms. — Linn. 

GEDAUN, in BelucHsfcan , the tent of 
black felt, in which families reside. The 
Afghans call it Kizhdi, the Turks Kara 
Ulli : and the Persians Siah Cbadr. It is 
the Kamdah” of India, from which is the 
Indo-European word nomade. See Afghan. 
Biluchi. 

GEI>E. Tel, A Buffalo. 

GEDE DULAGOKDI. Tel. also Enuga 
dulagondi or Elephant cowhage, Mucuna 
atropurpurea. The first words mean “ buf- 
falo cowhage,” — P, 0. 

GEDEE. A cliff in Karang Bollong. 

GEDE MANDA. Riocreuxia bubulina.EZZ. 

GEDE PEYYARA CHETTU. Tel. 
Combretum ovalifolium, R, The words 
mean “ buffalo- calf tree.’* 

GEDIA. The fruit of the jack-tree, Arto- 
earpus integrifolia. — Linn. 

GEDROSlA of the Greeks, the modem 
Mekran, See Kej. 

GEELKOPEEf. But. Brass. 

GEER. A tract in the south of the Gu- 
zerat peninsula, stretching 50 miles Bast and 
West and 30 miles K. and S. It consists of 
ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
trees and jungles, and full of almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses which for ages gave shel- 
ter to robbers, outlaws and the Aghori fa- 
natics, said to be canibals. See India, 334. | 
Kattyawar. 

GEBRI, GOTOOMBA. Saxs. Xantho- 
chymus. 

GEESB. A small tillage on the south- 
ern bank of the Nile, opposite to Masr-el- 
atik. Its origin is unknown. — Nled^olifs 
Travels^ Vol. ijp. 65, 

GEES'H-PATI. Saijs., from giraword, 
and pati, a lord. 

GEESOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mongol, 
amongst the Mongols, the title of the high- 
est class of the priests of buddha. The one 
resident at Oorga, is called by the Mongols, 
Gheghen Koutouktow. The Oorga high 
priest seems also to be called Geeso-tahba and 
is a regenerated Euddha of great sanctity. 
There are 30,000 Lamas under several heads 
at Oorga. See Kouren. Koutouktow. 

^ GEETA. Saus., also Gita from Goi to 
„img a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a 
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GBHLOTE. 

divine song, a Sanscrit poem in the form of 
a dialogue, between Arjuna and Krishna. 
Geeta. is a discourse on the Yoga philosophy. 
See Bhagavat Geeta. 

GEH. Hixd. Kanawar, Corylus lacera, 
the hazel. 

GEHAI. Hind., or Gawai, or Rul of 
the Sutlej valley, Eleagnus conferta, 

GEHAR A lai’ge class of child stealers 
in the valley of the Nerbuddah. 

GEHBLA. Mab. Randia dumetorum. 

GEHENNA. This valley is celebrated 
for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as 
idolatrous, worship paid to Molocsh ; to 
which deity parents often sacrificed their 
offspring, by making them pass through 
the fire. (2 King’s xxiii, 10; 2 Ghron. 
xxvii, 3.) To drown the lamentable shrieks 
of the children thus immolated, mu.sical in- 
struments (in Hebrew termed Toph) were 
played ; whence the spot, where the victims 
were burnt, was called Tophet. After the 
captivity, the Jews regarded this spot with 
abhorrence, on account of the abominations 
which had been practised there : and, fol- 
lowing the example of 3osiah, they threw 
into it every species of filth, as well as the 
carcasses of animals, and the dead bodies 
of malefactors, &c. To prevent the pes- 
tilence which such a mass would occa- 
sion if left to putrify, constant fires 
were maintained m the valley, in order to 
consume the whole : hence the place receiv- 
ed the appellation of Gehenna. By an 
easy metaphor, the Jews, who could ima- 
gine no severer torment than that of fire, 
transferred this name to the infernal fire, — 
to that part of the invisible world, in which 
they vsupposed that the demons and the 
souls of ^Yicked men were punished in eter- 
nal fire. — Bjoblnsm^ s Travels, Falesiine and 
Syria, Vol. i-, p. 107. 

GEHLOTE,arajpuirace founded byBappa. 
They long held power in Saurashfcra. Before 
they became saiva hindoos, they chiefly 
worshipped the sun. The name is also pro- 
nounced Grahlote and they are also called 
Sesodia. Arore, on the Indus is claimed by 
the Gehlote to have been their ancient site, 
and they claim to be the Balicaputra who 
occupied it. They were driven from Balnb- 
hipura when it was taken and sacked by the 
Huns or Parthians. The G ehlote cula is sub- 
divided into twenty- four sacha, or ramifica- 
tions, few of 'wliich exist : — 

1 Aharya ... at Dongurpoor. 

2 Mangulia. . . In the Desert. 

3 Seesodia . . . In Mewar. 

4 Peeparra ... In Marwar. 



GEHUK 


GELATINE. 


Geliloie and Gotemporary Princes. 


i 

Eius. j 

Caliphs of Bagdad 

[ * Eras. 

Gelilote Princes., 

1 

Sam vat.' 

Cliris- 

tian. 

Kings of Gazni, 

A. H. 

jxemarKs- 

A. D. 

1 

1 



OaHplis of Bagdad. 


709 to 725 Conquered India to the Ganges.^ 

Bappa, born . . . ! 

759 

713 

Walid (lltbCaliph.) 

8G to 96. 

Bappa obtainedl 
Oheetore. j 

784 

1 728 

Omar 11. (1301 do.) 

99 to 102. 

718 to 721» Sinde conquered. The Mori 

1 prince of Oheetore attacked by 
Mahomed (son of Kasim), the 

1 General of Omar. 

Bappa governs' 
AJewar. | 

i 



Husbam (Utb do.) 

104 to 125 

.723 to 742. Battle of Tours, A.T). 732, and 

1 defeat of the Caliph’s army un- 
der Abdulrahman, by Charles 
' M artel. 

Bappa abandons! 
Cbectore. 

i 

820 

7G4 

Al-]5^Iansooi*(21stdo ^136 to 158 

754 to 775. Pinal conquest of Sinde; and the 
name of its capital, Arore, 
changed to M ansoora. Bappa, 
founder of the Gehlote race in 
Mewar, retires to Iran. 

Aprajeet.. 






Klialbhoj . • 



Haro on pJ Kasbid, 
(24th do.) 

170 to 193. 

786 to SOD. Partition of the caliphat amongst 
Haroon’s sons. The second, Al- 
Mamoon, obtains Zabulisthan, 
Sinde, and India, and ruled 
them till A. D. 813, when he 
became Oalipli. 

Khornan.. •* 

Bharlribbat* . . 
Sing-ji.. 
mint . . • . 

Nnrbalian.. ♦* 
Salbahan.. 

868 to 
892. 

1 

812 to 
836. 

j 

Al-Mamoon (26th 
do.) 

KirmB of Gaz7ii. 

CO 

813 to 833. Invasion and attack on Oheetore 
from Zabulisthan. 

Sancti Komar. . . 

XJmba Pnssao. . . 

j 1024 

968 

Aleptigin. 

350 

957 Inscription of Saueti-komar from 
ruins of Aftpoor. 

Narvamia . , • . 

. • • • 

• • •• 

Soobektegin. 

867 

977 Invasion of India. 

Jussoov^rma. 

... 

... 

Mahmood.. 

387 to 418. 

:997 to 1027 Invasions of India, destruction of 

1 Aitpoor. 


From the Gehlote have branched the two in the districts of India into Goon, Gohun, 
illustrious stems of the Seesodya and Aharya. &c., &c. 

They are spread over different pai’ts of the GEKANTAKA. Sans. Asteracantha 
N. W. Provinces ; but, though they some- longifolia. Nees, 
times call themselves Seesodj^a, they are GELA. Hind. Mimosa scandens. 

rarely known by any other name than that GELADA RUPPELLII. See Simiadse. 

of Gehlote. The name Seesodya is said to GELASIMT, land crabs, most of these 
be from Seesoo, a hare. Their neighbours, have a single large claw. They move about 
who for some unexplained reason are fond of with that half erected and quickly retreat to 
imputing cowardice to them, say their name their holes in the sand. There are several 
of Gehlote is derived from Gehla, a slave species known, G. annuli annulipes 5 G., 

girl; but the real origin which is univer- dussumieri ; G. tetragonum. — Oollingivood, 
sally believed in Mewar is the following. See Crabs; Crustacess. 

When the ancestors of the rana of Mewar GELATINE is very abundantly diffused 
were expelled from Guzerat, one of the through the animal kingdom. Though not 
queens, ^by name Pooshpavuti, found refuge contained in any of the healthy animal 
among the brahmins of the Mallia mountains, jt is obtained in large proportion from 

She was shortly afterwards delivered of a of the white and soft parts of 

son, shb called, from the cave (G<ma), animals as cartilage, tendon and membrane ; 

in which he was born, by the name of Geh- g^|gQ from bone and horn. It is likewise 
lote, him are descended the present fo-^nd in la.rge proportion in cartilaginous 

ranas of Oodypoor. ^ Their claim to be de- fig]3^es and forms the natural cement of many 
scended from Noshirwan and a Grecian From all these gelatine may be ex- 

pnncess which has frequently been discussed, tracted by simple boiling in water with dif- 
-rf ■with a peculiar interest, precautions in regard to cleaning. 

PJmot, Tod s Pajastlian^ Vol. I. p. 84. q'];^0 preparation of gelatine in the form of 

GEHUN. Hijnd. Triticum asstivum, glue from skins, &c., is w^ell known in In- 
Wheat. The word is variously corrupted dia, and described in the Persian works on 
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GELOCHELIDON. 

Materia Medica under tlie name of glinr- 
ree-al-jallad,” suresbum-i-jild,” and “su- 
riss.” From bones it may be obtained by tbe‘ 
same process but with the assistance of pres- 
sure and still more easily if they have been 
first acted on by muriatic acid to remove the 
phosphate of lime. The obtaining of gela- 
tine may thus give rise to a number of em- 
ployments which may he practised wherever 
these offals are obtainable and the product 
in the form of gelatine can be turned to ac- 
count. The solution of gelatine which on 
cooling becomes a tremulous mass, may by 
further, evaporation be converted into a 
hard and brittle substance well known by 
the name of glue. This is made from the 
parings of hides or horns of any kind, the 
pelts obtained from fariiers, the hoofs and 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, <&c. In 
France it is made from the raspings and 
trimmings of ivory, the refuse pieces and 
shavings left by button-mould makers and 
from other kinds of hard bone. Size, again, is 
made by boiling down in water the clippings 
of parchment, glove leather, fishskin and other 
kinds of skin and membrane. This is used 
either alone or mixed with flour, paste, gum 
arabio or tragacanth and employed by book- 
binders, paper-liangers and painters in dis- 
temper, ‘ Gelatine is one of the principal 
constituents of most of the auimal sub- 
stances employed as food and it is arranged 
by Dr. Front among the albuminous group 
all of which he says differ from the olea- 
ginous and the saccharine principles in this 
respect that they contain a fourth elemen- 
tary principle, namely azote .” — Hoyle on 
Isinglass, jp, 5. See Food. Isiiiglass. 

GELBHOLZ, also Fustiek. Ger. Fustic. 

GSLIDIUM CORISTBUM. One of the 
Algje ; according to some narrators, it enters 
into the formation of the edible swallow 
nests of the Japanese islands. See Hostoe 
edulis. 

GELIT. Dijt. Litharge. 

GELLATI. A Kurd tribe. See Kurdistan. 

GELOCHELIDOK. A genus of birds of 
the Family Laridge, Sub- family Sterninae. 
The Laridse and its genera may be thus 
shown : — 

Fam. Larid^. 

StLb~fam, Larinse, 2 gen. 5 sp, viz. : 
1 Catarracta ; 4 Larns. 

S'^’Fam. Sterninae. 

Div. 1 Skimmers, 1 gem 1 sp. viz. : 
1 Rhynchops albicollis. 

Diy. 2 Marsh Terns, 7. gen. 1 0 sp. 1 Sylo- 
chelidon ; I Gelochelidon ; 2 Hydrochelidon ; 
1 Thalassens 5 1 Seena 5 3 Sterna 5 1 Stem- 


GEMS. 

Dn*. 4 Oceanic Terns, 2 gen. 4 sp. 2 Oiiy- 
choprion; 2 A nous. 

GEL0CHELID02T ANGELICA. Sterna 
angelica: the ‘ Gull -billed Tern.’ VYarmer 
regions of the old world, extending also to 
America; Java: common in India. 

GELONIULI ^ LANCEOLATUM. WilU, 
Roxh. FL Ind. iii, p. 831. 

G.bifarinm, Willd. | Hsai-than-hayah, Burm, 

This tree is not G. fasciculatnm. Roxh, 
and not Ery th rocar pus glomerul atns . — Bl ume. 
It is found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth. W ood white color, 
fit for house posts and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. It is common in 
rather open forests, up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. It is a very variable plant ; and Mr. 
Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he had 
seen of the genus, from different and distant 
parts of India, might with safety be referred 
to one species. — Tina. Fn.Pl. Zeyl. p. 274. 

GELUM. Tibet. A Monk. 

GEMITORES. The Pigeons, an order 
of birds including one family and three sub- 
families, as under : — 

Fa,m. Columbidse. 

Sub-fam. Treroninae; 5 gen. 3 snb-gen. 23 sp. 
viz. : 3 Toria ; 8 Treron ; 3 Sphenocercns ; 4 Ptilo-* 
nopiis ; and Carpophaga. 

Siib-fam. Columbinge, 7 gen. 21 sp. viz. : 2 Also- 
comus ; 3 Palambus ; 2 Colnmba ; 4 Macropygia ; 
2 Geophiiia ; 7 Tartar ; 1 Calcophaps. 

Suh-fam. Gominse, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz.: Calaenas 
nicobarica. 

GEMS, called precious stones, also precious 
gems, are mostly minerals, remarkable for 
their lustre and beauty. Precious stones 
are frequently mentioned in theBible in Ex. 
XXXV, 27 ; xxviii, 17 to 20 ; xxxix, 10 to 13. 
Ez. xxviii, 13. Is. liv and 12. Ez. xxvii and 
16. Job xxviii, 18. Ez. iii, 9. They have aL 
ways been in high esteem in all coun- 
tries where political changes have been 
frequent or violent. From their small 
bulk and consequent portability, they have 
always risen in price during wars. In the 
great French revolution from 1789 to 1796 
diamonds are stated by Mr. Emanuel to have 
doubled their usual price. The prices of 
those of larger value are also regulated by the 
demand and by the fancies of purchasers. 

Transparency, brilliancy, lustre and free- 
dom from defects, to be of value, should 
also have associated with them the ex- 
act quantity of colouring to furnish the 
desired tint. 

Mr .Emanuel informs us,(p. ix.) that, as with 
many other things, most of what has been 
written upon gems is only simple reprint, or, 
at most, compilation from previous writers. 
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The precious minerals, though'mostly tro- i 
picaljOccur in many countries, and generally i 
in rocks or deposits diifering widely from * 
tlieiii in appearance but generally in gra- 
nire or gneiss, or are washed into beds of 
rivers, they are generally accompanied by 
the precious metals and often various kinds 
of gems are found together. 

Many of those known to the ancients 
are not now recoguised. Akik, Arab is any 
gem of red hue, cornelian or ruby. The 
sapphire of the Greeks and Romans is 
described as intermixed with gold, but, 
according to Mi*. Emanuel, that of Scripture 
was a transparent blue stone. 

Gems are often imitated and Mr. Emanuel 
lays much stress on the liardness of a stone as 
a test for gems. Doublets are partly true gems 
above, and partly false, being a portion of a 
true joined artistically to glass or other gem 
below. Lapidaries are sometimes deceived 
by false gems and Birmingham sends many 
blue cutglass false gems to Colombo for sale. 

The diamond was considered by the Romans 
a remedy against incubus and snecabos The 
ruby against poison : the jacinth procured 
sleep : the sapphire procured favour with 
princes. It was on tables of the sapphire, so 
often mentioned in holy writ, that the ten 
commandments were engraved : it was also 
supposed to preserve the sight; the chrysolite 
assuaged wrath Each of the twelve apostles 
was symbolised with a precious stone. Peter 
by jasper, John by emerald and so on. A sar- 
dius, was placed in the breast plate of the 
jewish high priest, and any precious stone of] 


a red hue was supposed by the Jews to be 
a preservative against plague, and, amongst 
the Arabs, to be useful in stopping hjBinor- 
rhage The topaz was so named from 
the island Topazion in the Red Sea. The 
carbuncle, in Hebrew, Barekat, signifying 
flashing stone, or lightning stone, was 
supposed to fall from the clouds, amid 
flashes of lightning. The Hophek of the Old 
Testament, translated emerald^seems to have 
been a carbuncle. The carbuncles of superior 
brilliancy are called ‘‘ males and those of 
infeiior colour females. 

The value of the ruby exceeds tliat of every 
other gem. The precious opal is tlie most 
beautiful of all gems. Its price depends on 
the play of colours displayed. The hydro- 
pbane or Mexican opal loses its beauty when 
exposed to water. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, fresh 
sources of precious stones have been dis- 
covered near Melbourne in Australia and 
at the Cape of Good Hope colony and much 
alteration has occurred in the prices. Gems 
have been selling in India, at 2o per cent, 
higher than in London. In Australia, the 
rare varieties of corundum, the oriental 
emerald and topaz, have been obtained, and 
artificial gems have been more largely ma- 
nufactured. India, however, long famed for 
its wealth in gems, continues largely to 
export them, and in the four years 1856-7 
to 1860-1 ; the quantities exported were 
valued at more than half a million sterling*, 
four-fifths of that amount having been sent 
to Aden and Suez. 


Tails showing the mine of jprecmi^s stones exported from India to all parts of the world 

from 1856-57 to 1860-61. 


Years. 

Whence exported. 



Countries whither 

exported. 


Total ex- 
ported to 
all parts. 

United 

Kingdom 

France. 

Other 
parts of 
Europe. 

Suez and 
Aden. 

China. 

Arabian 
and Per- 
sian Gulf 

Other 

parts. 





Value. 

Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. ^ 

Bengal 



16,776 

272 

1,122 

1,800 

250 


971 

21,191 

i> t 
xra \ 

Madras - 


. 

8,205 

70 

35 

• • • • 

•• . . 

• • . 

290 

8,600 

^ ) 

Bombay 



.. . 

13,000 

•• .. 

84,908 

3,546 

5,195 

1,784 

108,433 

00 ( 

All India 



21,981 

13,342 

1,157 

86,708 

3,796 

5,195 

3,015 

138,224 


Bengal 



9,618 

261 

2,125 

5,060 

50 

.. .. 

416 

17,530 

00 i 

Madras - 



14,915 

• •• •• 

»• •• 

.. .. 



... 

134 

15,084 


Bombay 



22 

3,000 

9* •• 

61,304 

4,459 

6,839 

2, .591 

78.215 

s ( 

All India 



24,590 

3,261 

2,125 

66,364 

4,509 

6,839 

3,141 

110,829 ■ 


Bengal 



16,296 


p, 

8,530 

1,958 

.. .• 

746 

27,630 

xn \ 

Madras - 



9,927 

'1,000 



60 

. . . • 

536 

11,523 

s 1 

Bombay 



13.129 



66,318 

8,865 

1,486 

397 

89,195 

s / 

All India 



38,352 

1,000 


76,848 

10,883 

1,486 

1,679 

128,248 

T r 

Bengal 



7,645 

710 


10,990 

6,542 



I 698 

26,585 

O 1 
«o \ 

Madras - 



2,243 

470 
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1,947 

4,940 

o i 

Bombay 



18 

1,800 


90,206 

15,018 

3,633 

1 644 

111,309 


All India 



9,906 

2,980 

...»•» 

101,196 

21,840 

8,623 

3,289 

142,834 

• / 

Bengal 



7,955 

2,140 


7,490 

1.317 


2,363 

21,965 

^ ) 

Madras - 



1,578 

115 


• «• 

150 


1 913 

2,756 

s 

Bombay 



1 

600 


108,309 

9,367 

9,963 

787 

129,027 

m ( 


All India 



9,534 

3,555 


115,799 

10,834 

9,963 

4,063 

163,748 
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The prices of gems seem always to j The other place where rubies are found, 
have been higher in Asia than in Europe, j is a river in the island of Ceylon, which 
Tavernier tells us “there are but two j descends from certain high mountains in 
places in all the East where coloured-stones j the middle of the island ; which swells very 
are found, within the kingdom of Pegu and ! high when the rains fall ; but when the waters 
the island of Ceylon. The first is a moun- j are low, the people make it their business 


tain twelve days journey, or thereabouts, 
from Siren, towards the North-east, the 
name whereof is Capelon. In this mine are 
found great quantities of rubies and espi- 
nels or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 
blue and white sapphires, jacinths, ame' 


to search among the sands for rubies, sap- 
phires and topazes. All the stones that 
are found in this' river, are generally fairer 
and clearer from those of Pegu. 

I forgot to tell you that there are some 
rubies, but more balleis- rubies, and an 


thysts, and other stones of different colours. | abundance of bastard rnbies, sapphire and 
Among these stones which are hard, they ‘ 
find other stones of various colours that are 
very soft, which they call Paean in the lan- 
guage of the country, but are of little or no 
esteem. Siren is the name of the city where 
the king of Pegu resides : and Ava is the port 
of his kingdom. From Ava to Siren you 
go by water in great fiat bottomed barques, 
which is a voyage of sixty days. There is 
no going by land, by reason the woods are 
full of lions, tigers, and elephants- It is 
one of the poorest countries in the world, 
where there is no commodity but rubies 5 
the whole revenue whereof amount not to 
above a hundred-thousand crowns. Among 
all the stones that are there found, you 
shall hardly see one of three or four carats 
that is absolutely clean, by reason that the 
king strictly enjoins his subjects not to 
export them out of his dominions ; besides 
that, he keeps to himself all the clean 
stones that are found. So that I have got 
very considerably in my travels by carrying 
rubies out of Europe into Asia. Which 
makes me very much suspect the relation of 
Vincent le Blanc, who reports that he saw 
in the king’s palace, rubies as big as 
eggs. 


All rubies are sold by weights which are 
called Bati ; that is, three grains and a 
half, or seven- 8th of a carat: and the pay- 
ments are made in old pagodas. Bubies of 
the following weights have been sold as 
under, 


Of 1 rati, 20 

Of 2| rati 85 

Of 3| rati 185 

Of 4| rati . 450 

Of 5 rati 525 

Of rati 920 

If a ruby exceed six rati, and be a 
perfect stone, there is no value to be set 
upon it. 


topazes found in the mountains that run 
along from Pegu to the kingdom of Cam- 
boya. 

Coloui’ed stones are also found in some 
parts of Europe, as in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. In Hungary there is a mine where 
they find certain flint of different big- 
ness, some as big as eggs, some as big as 
a man’s wrist, which being broken, contain 
a ruby within as hard and as clean as those 
of Pegu.” (GUamleT's Journal, J%b7ie 1868.) 
{Tavernlef^s Travels, p. 143, 144.) 

Arabia has the topaz, the onjx, and the 
yemaniorakik. The agate is found near Mocha, 
emeralds in the Hejaz, beryls and cornelian, 
near San’a and Aden, malachite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, amethyst, 
and turquoise, in the environs of the vil- 
lage of Safwa, about three days journey 
from Medina. Diamond, the sardo- 
nyx, and the topaz, were obtained from 
this country in former times. Of metals, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper, are met 
with in different parts of Arabia, and the 
last, recently in Oman. Gold is men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, but at present 
is not known to exist in Arabia. Bitu- 
men is obtained in Arabia Petrasa ; and 
in Arabia Deserta, lignite and coal. 

In Ceylon, the ruby, amethyst, topaz, 
sapphire and cinnamonstone are found in 
great abundance, but not emeralds. Sap- 
phire, spinel], chrysoberyl and coimndum are 
found in Ceylon. The sapphires which are 
red, purple, yellow, blue, white and star- 
stone, are met with at Maiura and Saff- 
ragam, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla 
and Saffragam. The corundum is very plen- 
tiful at Battagamana, on the banks of the 
river Agiri Kandura. The great bulk of the 
gems, however, come from B/atnapura, which 
means the city of gems, the river near which 
is regularly worked. Ceylon affords all 
the varieties of quartz •, as rock-crystal, 
amethyst, rose-quartz, cats’-eye, and prase. 
Bock-crystal occurs in abundance, both mas- 
sive and crystalized, of various colours, good 
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quality and in larp^e masses. Amethyst also 
is pretty abundant, very beautiful specimens 
of this mineral are found in the alluvion, 
dei’ivecl from the decomposition of gneiss 
and granitic rock, at Saffragam and the 
Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was 
found near Bnan welle, containing apparently 
two distinct drops of water. Rose-quaitz, 
which is pretty common, is often found in 
the same place as amethyst. Ceylon pro- 1 
dnces the finest cat’s eyes in the world, in- 
deed the only kind that are highly esteemed, 
and that bring a high price. The best spe- 
cimens have been found in the granitic allu- 
vion of Saffragam and Matura. Prase is of 
rare occurrence in the island, only amongst 
the pebbles on the shore of Trincomalee. 
Belonging to the schorl-family, are topaz and i, 
schorl. The topaz commonly passes under 
the name of the white or water sapphire.” 
It is generally white, or bluish or yellowish 
white, it is commonly much water- worn, and 
perfect crystals of it are very rare. It occurs 
in many places in the alluvion of granitic 
rock. 

The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon than ! 
in any other part of the -world. It is found | 
in the districts of Matura and Saffragam; j 
and, is most abundant in the former, “ Matu- j 
ra-diamoiid” is the name applied to its finest i 
varieties by the dealers in gems. Besides 
the two well-established species, common 
zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, mas- 
sive, opaque and uncrystallized, and of a 
dark brown colour. Specimens of it from 
Saffragam weigh two or three ounces. The 
natives are completely ignorant of the 
true nature of zircon. The yellow varieties 
are sold by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, 
the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, 
as inferor rubies, and the very lig'ht gray, as 
imperfect diamonds- All the varieties are 
found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, which, both in Saffragam and Ma- 
tura is of the same kind. 

Por the ruby-family, Ceylon has been long 
celebrated. Pour species of it, viz., spinell, 
sapphire, corundum and chrysoberyl occur. 
In gneiss or granitic rock, spinell is compa- 
ratively rare. Dr. Davy got small and very 
beautiful crystals of it, which were said to 
have been brought from the interior, and ne 
found it in specimens of clay iron-ore, from a 
part of the Kandyan country where gneiss 
is the pi\wailing rock. Sapphire is much 
more common, it occui’s in considerable 
abundarce in the granitic alluvion of Matura 
and Saffragam, and in the neighbourhood 
of Avisavedi, and on the Keura-Ellia-patam. 

The corundum of Battagammana is fre- 
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quently found in large six-sided prisms, is 
commonly of a brown colour, whence it is 
called by the natives ‘‘ Carmidu galle” cin- 
namon stone J occasionally it is to be met 
with partially or entirely covered with a black 
crust which is merely the stone with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Adularia is very abundant in some parts 
of the interior, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally 
the predominating ingredient of the 
rock. 

Avco gein-sand^ comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the 
Shan articles of merchandise. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious 
stones found in the country, but garnet, 
beryl, and spinell are its principal constitu- 
ents, more especially the last, which seems 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, and white. Mason. 

The henjl^ of which mineral many of the 
stones used as emeralds in India consist, oc- 
curs in the Siberian Altai range ; a number 
of these gems also come from Khotan, Ilchi, 
and the Chinese provinces, l^atives of India 
say they are found in gold mines, and take 
20 years to come to perfection. They are 
called “ Zamrad,” or Zabrjad,” and in 
Punjabi ^‘Panna,” the most esteemed colors 
are the “ Zahabi,” next the “ Saidi” said to 
come from the city Saidi in Egypt. “ Eai- 
hani,” new^ emeralds; *‘fastiki,’’ old eme- 
ralds, that is, such as have completed their 
20 years; Salki,” “ Zaiigari” color of ver- 
digris, “ Kirasi” and “ Sabnni.” 

The finest beryl (aquamarine) says Mr- 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, Hindostan , 
Brazil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom irans- 
pai'ent crystals: they occur in granite or 
gneiss. ^ A reputed beryl of large size men- 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has re- 
cently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz. Tomlinson. 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 
Hindoos and mahomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. They are the 
“ seign” of the Burmese and the Zamarud 
of the Persians. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, a good specimen of aquamarine, or beryl, 
was contributed by Lieut. Puckie from 
Mysore : other samples of long reed crys- 
tals were forwarded by the Kellore Local 
Committee ; small pieces of amethyst, 
tourmaline, rock crystal, agate and cor- 
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iDeHan \vere exhibited from Masulipatam. 
Perhaps the aquamariue of the South of India 
may become more valued. 

FrisTiiatic corundum or cliryso’beryl^ is found 
among the Tora Hills near Rajmahal on the 
Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small and of 
a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by the natives, under the name of 
‘‘ puna/' but the native dealers are aware that 
they are softer than the real emerald of 
Ind'ia, which is generally green coloured 
sapphire. It is this green sapphire, the orien- 
tal emerald, which is so often seen in Bur- 
niah, but beryl (Seing, Barm) and emeralds 
are brought from the north of Ava, though 
the localities in which they are found are not 
known. Chrysoheryl is of a green colour, 
sometimes with a yellow or brownish, 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally 
an opalescent bluish white light. When 
transparent and free from flaws, it is much 
prized Mr Faulkner says it is found in 
Ceylon, Connecticut, and Brazil. 

Qarhunclei ( avBpax GrU.) Tinder this 
term, the ancients included all gems of a x’ed 
colour, such as hyacinths, rubies, garnets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem manufac- 
tured from the garnet. 

Oai's Bije, 

Chashm-i-tnaidah, Pers. Zmilaces, Lat. 

B'd occhio, It. Zmilanipis, „ 

Belioculus, Lat. Mata-k uchiug> Malay. 

Cat's eye is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
specimens are also obtained from Quilon 
and Cochinj and in the neighbour! lood of 
kladras, the site of the last, however, has not 
been traced. Cat's eye is much valued inlndia. 
It is a transparent quartz full of minute 
fibres of asbestos and is cut in a highly con- 
vex form. It is of a yellow hue, slightly 
tinged with green. The cat's eye is often 
set in rings, and is brought to Tenasserim 
from Burmab. Comstock says: “ it is in 
great request as a gem, and hears a high 
price:" but those seen in the Maul main 
market are not much valued. A small one 
may he purchased for two rupees, and one 
of ordinary size for five ; while ten rupees 
is the highest price given for the best, — 
{Mason. ) 

ComZ, pale delicate pink colour, is 
now the most valued in England, a large 
drop or bead selling at £30 to £40, and 
smaller pieces at £l20 to £150 the ounce. 
Red is esteemed in India. 

Oornndum^if translucent, when red is a 
ruby \ when blue a sapphire and when yel- 
low a topaz. jSuppZure (sapphirus) with the 
ancients, was a genenc term for all blue gems. 
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It was on tablets of the sapphire, so ofleu 
mentioned in holy writ, that the ten com- 
mandments were engraved. It was supposed 
to preserve the sight. It occurs in parts of 
India. 

Diamond frequently becomes phospho- 
rescent on exposure to light. It is found 
chrystalline and amorphous, and of all 
colours, white, yellow, orange, red, pink, 
brown, green, blue, black and opalescent. 
Stones with naturally acute angles are 
used for cutting glass and sell at £10 
the carat, for most gems will scratch but 
diamonds alone cut glass. The diamond is 
found in India, Sumatra, Australia the Ui’al 
mountains, Brazil, and Horth America. 

In India, in the Dekkan, in the river 
Pennar in the Cuddapab district and near 
Banganapilly, in the lower part of the 
Kistnah, formerly near Ellore and at Gol- 
condah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Hapoleon, for £5,000, was 
said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
at Banganapilly. In Tavernier's time the 
mines of Golcondah employed 60,000 per- 
sons. At Pannah and the river Sonar in 
Bundelcund, at Sumbulpur on the Mahan- 
addy also in Malacca ? Borneo and Cele- 
bes. The diamonds of Borneo occur in the 
mountain chain in Jannah Laut. Thara and 
Tora, are two diamond washing tribes who 
possess sixteen Jaghire villages at Suni- 
hulpore. They are supposed to be of 
African oidgin. 

Diamonds are found in quartz conglome- 
i rates, containing oxides of iron, also in 
alluvium, in loose and imbedded crystals, 
almost always of small size, and most fre- 
quent in company with grains of gold and 
platinum. Ordinary diamonds are mostly 
taken to Europe from the Brazils, but on an 
average, of 10,000 stones, there will not be 
one of 1 8 carats found. 

The ISTassik diamond wns sold to the mar- 
quis of Westminster for £7,200. Even with 
those wlio profess to be acquainted with 
gems, the white sapphire and topaz occasion- 
ally pass for the diamond. Diamonds in the 
rough are unattractive pebbles. Diamonds 
are cut in the rose or brilliant or brilliolette 
(Briolette) forms. They were usually cut in 
the rose pattern, till the middle of the 18th 
century ,butroses are, ill general, only now used 
where the space in the setting prohibits the 
introduction of the brilliant form, brilliants 
being at present universally worn. Diamonds 
are cut into facets by rubbing two stones 
against each other and polished by being 
held to a rough revolving metal wheel, carry- 
ing diamond powder. The double cut hriliiant 
is at present the common form* 
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Tlie following diamonds are most known: 
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Diamonds are weighed by the carat, 4 
gtaiiis = 1 carat, 151^ carats or 606 grains 


1 oz. troy. 




Emerald. 

Zamarrud, 

Alt. Pers. 

1 Smeraldo, 

It. 


Hind. 

SmarUa-das, 

Lat. 

Emeraude, 

Pit 

Pachi kaln. 

TA.\r. 

Ismarat^don, 

Prasinus, 

Gk. 

Esmeralda, 

Sr. 


Oriental emerald, the green variety of 
cornndum istbe rarest of all gems. Eme- 
rald is of a beautiful green coIoiii% un- 
surpassed by any gem. The finest occur in 
a limestone rock, atMuzo, iuNew Granada 
near Santa Ee de Bogota 5 ° 28' ; at Odont- 
cbelong, in Siberia and near Ava. It is asso- 
ciated with spinel. 

When of a deep rich grass green colonr 
clear and free from fiaws, it sells at from £20 to 
£40 the carat. Those of lighter shade from 
5s, to £1 5 the carat. The emerald pillai’s in 
the temple of Hercules at Tyre •, the emerald 
sent from Babylon as a present to a king of 


Egypt, four cubits in lengli]i and three in 
breadth, and the emerald obelisk described by 
Herodotus, were all doubtless green jasper. 
The Ural and Altai mountains have latterly 
furnished the finest emeralds. (^Emmamcet) 

Moonstone occurs in Ceylon. It is a variety 
of felspar, and of little value. (Evimami^el.') 

\ Pearls in some instances, though full of 
lustre without, are dead like a fish eye within, 
and vice versa. They occur of all colours, 
those of Asia, from the sea pearl oyster Mel- 
eagriua margaritifera, are found on the West 
Coast of Ceylon, in the gulf of Manaar, in the 
Persian gulf, in the Sooloo islands, near 
Papua and iri the Hed Sea. Off the coast of 
Ceylon, the fishing season is inaugurated by 
numerous ceremonies, and the fleet, some- 
times of 1 50 boats, then put tosea Each boat 
has a stage at its side and is manned by ten 
rowers, ten divers, a steersman and a shark 
charmer (pillal karras). The men go down 
five at a time, each expediting his descent by 
means of a stone 20 to 25 lbs. in weight, and 
holding their nostrils, gather about 100 shells 
in the one to two minutes which they remain 
under water. Each man makes 40 to 50 de- 
scents daily. The pearl oysters are thrown 
on the beach and left to putrify. In the 
Persian gulf, so many as 30,000 persons are 
said to be employed in the pearl fishery. (Job 
xxviii. Prov. iii.) According to EurojDean 
taste, a perfect pearl should be round or 
drop-shaped ; of a pure white, slightly trans- 
pai'ent; free from specks, spots or blemish, 
and possess the peculiar lustre characteristic 
of the gem. In India and China, the bright 
yellow colour is preferred* Cleopatra is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar, a pearl of the 
value of 150,000 aureas or golden crowns 
in the presence of Anthony and to have drunk 
it off, but it would have required a larger 
quantity and stronger acid than any one 
could have taken with impunity, to have 
done so. Cmsar is said to have paid a sum. 
equal to £50,000 sterling, for a single pearl. 
The fellow-drop to the pendant destroyed by 
Cleopatra, is said to have been sawn in t.wo 
by command of the emperor Augustus, and 
used to adorn the statue of Y emis, (Emmanuel.) 

Sa.p'phlres, in colour vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are 
often of varied hues. If held in water, Avith 
forceps, these col<^ured and uncoloured stones 
will be seen. A very good blue sapphire 
of one carat weight would bring £20, The 
white sapphire is sometimes sold as a dia- 
mond. Emmamoel. 

Pnhj or red sa^jphire is the most valuable 
of all gems, when of large size, good colour, 
and free from flaws. They are found in 
Ava, Siam? the Cupelam mountains, ten days 
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journey from Syrian, a city in Pegu, in Ceylon, 
India, Borneo, Sumatra, on the Elbe, ou the 
Edpailly in Auvergne and Iser in Boliemia. 
The ruby, in colour varies from the lightest 
rose tint to the deepest carmine, bub the 
most valuable tint is that of “ pigeons’ blood” 
a pure deep rich red. 

The Sj)iiiel 'Riihj and BalctB Enhj belong 
to the spinel class of mine- 
rals, as also are several of 
the gems sold as Ceylon 
rubies. Tourmaline, when 
of a red colour is called 
Brazilian ruby, and this 
term is also applied to the 
artificially coloured topaz 
The ruby brings a higher 
price than the diamond, 
ranging as per margin. 

Star Ruhles are aster iated corundums. 

Tourmaline is sometimes mistaken for 
the ruby, and the pink topaz for the Balas 
ruby. 

Sjnnel and Balas Rulnes are found in 
Ceylon, Ava, Mysore, B’eluchistan. The 
spinel ruby is of a deep hue. They are compa- 
ratively of little value, but are often sold 
for the true ruby, and the time ruby is occa- 
sionally parted with as a spinel ruby. 

Topaz is so called from the island of Topa- 
rsion in the Red Sea. There is a gold coloured 
and greenish yellow topaz. The oriental 
topaz according to its colour, receives the 
following names : — 

Kova mina, colom-less. 

Braziliau sappMre, light 
blue. 

Aquamarme, gi’eenisb. 


Oriental Tojpaz is 


Brazilian clirysolite 
greenish yellow. 
Brazilian ruby, pink or 
rose colour, ai’dhdal- 
ly obtained. 

found all over the 
world, in granite and gneiss rocks, which 
contain flnor spar. The oriental topaz is of 
very little value in commerce. The gem is- 
of a yellow tint, seldom deep, of a light straw 
colour. Oriental Topaz, ruby and sapphire 
eonsist of pure alumina, coloured with oside 
of iron. 


-®P* S’99. Hardness only inferior to 

diamond : highly electric. Natural form 
sided prisms j variously terminated, more 
m rolled masses. {King,) 
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Turquoise is the Firozah. Turkis, HrNa 
hence Firoza-Eang, turquoise blue. It is found 
atKliojeudjin Mav^rar-al-nahr orTransOxiana, 
at ShelDavek, in Kirman, and in a mountain 
of Azerbijan,' where the mine was discovered 
about fifty years before Ahmed ben Abd ul 
Aziz, composed bis Treatise on Jewels. He* 
describes the mine at Nishapur as most cele- 
brated from early ages for that particular 
kind of turquoise, entitled Abu Isliaki, which, 
says he, averts evil from those who wear it,- 
conciliates the favour of princes, augments 
wealth, preserves the sight, ensures victory 
over an adversary and banishes all unplea* 
sant dreams. The ancient sages, when first 
they beheld a new moon, immediately after 
fixed their eyes, says he,- on the Firozah. 
(Oasdeifs Travels, Vol. I., p. 211.) 

TheTurquoise,from whatever source, -is apt 
to change colour, if brought in to contact with 
acids, musk, camphor, or other scents. Small 
clear Persian stones (for it is chiefiy found 
at Nishapur in Kliorasan)' sell at 6d. to 20s-. 
each, whilst a fine ring stone will realize 
from £10 to £40, a perfect stone of the size 
of a shilling and of good depth was sold for 
£40J, It varies from white to a fine azure 
blue, but it is only the fine Wae stones that 
are of any value. Turquoise is still, in Eng- 
land, believed to protect the wearer from con- 
tagion, a belief, as regards that and other 
stones, very common amongst the ancients. 
Some specimens change their colour, possibly 
from the state of the weather. (EmmamieL) 

The precious gems commonly seen arc 
Emeralds. Amethysts. Beryl 

Pearls. Sapphire. and 

Pubies. Topaz. Precious Opal-, 

Diamonds Avantm-ine. 

(Qliauiberd Journal, June 1868.^ 

The course of trade has been so devious- 
from time to time that obscurity long' pre- 
vailed as to the native countries of the pre- 
cious stones. The localities in Coimbatore, 
which supply the bei^l, are also supposed 
to have yielded the emerald, though Taver- 
nier was not able' to ascertain that any part 
of India, in his day was yielding emeralds. 
Tavanier says “As for emerhilds, it^is a 
vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the east.^ And therefore when jewel- 
lers and goldsmiths do prefer a deep- co- 
loured emerald inclining to black, tell ye, ic 
is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
which is not trufe.- I confess, 1 could never 
discover in what part . of our continent 
those stones arc found. But sure I am, 
that the eastern part of the world never 
produced any of those stones neither in the 
continent, nor in the islands. Time it is, 
that since the discovery of America, some 
of those stones have been often 
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jougli from Peru to tbe Pliilippme Islands, 
whence they have "been transported into 
E a rope ; but this is not enough to make 
them Oriental. Besides that, at this time 
they send ohem into Spain through the 
Koith Sea.’’ (Ttwernier^s Travels^ p. 144.) 

That the lands in the East have generally 
been supposed to be the cliief gem produc- 
ing countries is also shown by the fact that 
Europe designates the most valuable of them 
oriental, oriental amethyst, oriental emerald, 
oriental topaz, oriental aquamarine. 

Artifidul Gems are largely made, and 
many of the precious stones are well imi- 
tated. The colour of the emerald is pecu- 
liar, and called emerald green. The glass 
of bottle bottoms is, how^ever, largely sold 
in Ceylon and other places as emeralds. 
Emeralds are rarely without defects, called 
daws, ‘‘Bag,” Hind, and, with the hope of 
deceiving, the manufacturers, aware of this, 
make tJie false emeralds with flaws. Of all 
precious stones, the emerald is most liable 
to defects, and their absence should excite 
suspicion as they can be very easily imitated. 

Strass is a technical term for the base 
of the artificial gems, of 17111011 the fol- 
lowing is the corn-position : — 
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Inferior gems. Differing from the precious 
stones is a large class of quartzose minerals 
called inferior gems : those in common use 
are: — 

Amethyst, common, I Jaspor, Lapis lazuli, 

Carbuncle, Bloodstone, or Rock crystal, 

Jade, Heliotrope, Common opal, 

Turquoise Fossil wood, Sardonyx, 

Cornelian, Agate, Chryso prase, 

Onyx, Garnet, Coral, 

Moon-stone, ‘Mother of pearl, 'Jet. 

Malachite, j I 

Atjcde, the Gr. is one of these, 

found in great variety and abund^ 
ance in many parts of India. Some 
of the agates and other silicious minerals in 
the amygdaloid rocks on the banks of the 
Seena river, between Sholapoor and Ahmed- 
nnggur, are of gTeat size and in profusion, 
but the most beautiful are brought from 
Cambay. 

Amethyst Eng. -Ger. 


Martis, 

Ar. Ametliystus, 

Lat. 

Amethystc, 

Fr. Martas, 

Malax. 

aaeSvsTOs, 

Gii. Ametisto, Port. Sp. 

Sang-i-SalinianijHiXD.PisiisI Sknaudi, 

SlKGH.? 

Amatisla, 

It. j Sugandi kallii, 

Taal 


The amethyst is mentioned in Ex. xxviii. 
19, and xxix. 12, but under this term twm 
different minerals are known, viz., the occi- 
dental or the common amethyst, one of the 
inferior gems, a quartzose mineral, found in 
amygdaloid trap rocks in all countries, but 
in some quantity amongst the volcanic rocks 
of the Dekkhan. Some beautiful specimens of 
amethyst (srystals occur in dykes of quartz 
near Bowenpillj at Secunderabad. Its co- 
lour is of every shade of purple, violet : some 
.of thewse are valued, for it is almost the only 
stone that can be worn with mournings. 
When the colour of a specimen has to be 
equalized, it is placed in a mixture of sand 
and iron filings and exposed to a moderate 
heat. 

The oriental Amethyst is also of a purple 
colour but is an extremely rare gem and be- 
longs to the corundums. Its colour can be 
destroyed by beat and its purity then re- 
sembles that of the diamond. 

The agate, onyx, cornelian, and blood- 
stone, of the Rajpipla rauge, the Cam- 
bay stones as they are called from the 
place where they are mostly ent, and from 
which they are almost wholly brought to 
Bombay, are very abundant. 

The cornelian of the Bajpipla range is 
found in a bed of blue .clay — the detritus, 
probably, of the adjoining rocks. Shafts 
are pierced in this to the depth of from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal- 
leries run in any direction that suits the 
fancy of the miner : the pebbles are distribut- 
ed promisc-uously, and do not appear to lie in 
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veins or lodes. The ^yalleries seldom exceed 
a hundred yards in length, — they often run 
into those of other mines : they are generally 
live feet in height, and four across. To each 
mine there are thirteen men attached, who 
work by turns. Each man must send up so 
many basketsfal of earth and stones before 
he is relieved. The stones are collected in 
baskets and drawn up by a rope run over 
a roller or pulley. A gro ap of people await 
them at the mouth of the shaft, and examine 
them one after another by chipping each on 
a piece of stone : the compact and fine- 
grained are the best, and the blacker the hue 
is at first the redder it becomes after being 
burnt. There were, in 1832, about one 
thousand miners employed ; and each man 
carried home with him a basket of stones 
every evening. They were spread out on 
the ground, and for a whole year turned 
over every four or five days to the sun : the 
longer they are so exposed the richer become 
their tints. In the month of May they are 
burnt. The operation is efieefced by placing 
the stones in black earthen pots or chatties. 
The pots are placed mouth under, a bole 
being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
this is put a piece of broken pot. The pots 
are arranged in single rows : sheeps dung is 
the only fuel found to answer : the fire is 
always lighted at sunset and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any white spots appear on 
the surface of the pot, the burning is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire, continued 
some time longer. On being removed, the 
stones that have flaws are thrown aside as 
useless : those not sufficiently burnt are kept 
for next year’s burning, and the remainder 
are sold for exportation. ISTearly the whole 
of the stones are cut at Cambay — the greater 
part of them are made into beads. In the 
process : the stones are first broken up into 
pieces of suitable size for the end they are 
desired to serve. An iron spike is stuck into 
the ground, point upwards : the stone is 
placed on this and chipped with a hammer 
till nearly rounded : it is then passed on to 
the polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
wooden clams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined plane before 
him, turning it round from time to time till 
it assumes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher ; a hole 
is drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its 
agates, mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the 
chalcedonic and onyx family, all of them 
brought from Hajpipla, but worked up at 
Cambay into every variety of ornament, — 
cups, boxes, necklacesj handles of daggers, 
efteives and forks, seals, <fec. ‘^Cambay 
the akeek of the natives of Bombay 
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and by Europeans called agates, include all 
kinds of quartz stones. They are from the 
amygdaloid trap rocks drained by the E’er- 
budda and Taptee- They pass in Europe and 
America for Scotch, Irish, Chamounix, Nia- 
gra. Isle of Wight “ pebbles” according to 
the place in which they are sold. The prin- 
cipal varieties sold in Bombay are ‘‘ crystal,” 
milk quartz” “ prase” a green variety, of 
moss stone” mocha stone,” “fortification 
agate,” “calcedony; cornelian,” ‘‘ chryso- 
phrase ?” “ heliotrope,” “ onyx,” “ obsi- 
dian,” and very rai'ely “ amethyst.” 
These stones abound in all trap countries, 
the Brazils importing them as largely as 
India into Europe where the terms Brazi- 
lian” and “ Indian agates” are used indifi 
ferently by the trade 

The fragments of a Murrlune cup, the 
little Cambay stone cup still made in Cambay, 
were exhibited in the theatre of E'ero, as if, 
adds Pliny, they had been the ashes of “ no 
less than Alexander rhe Great himself!” 
Seventy th on sand sesterces was the price of 
one of these little Cambay cups in Rome in 
the days of Pompey. The price in Bombay 
ranges from Rs. 18 to Rs. 35 and Rs. 75. 
Eero paid 1,000,000 • sesterces for a cup “ a 
fact vSiily remarks Pliny “ well worthy of 
remembrance” that the father of his country 
should have drunk from a vessel of such a 
costly price.” 

Onyx is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil or sugared water and then in sul- 
phuric acid. Por red, profcosulphate of iron 
is added: and for blue, yellow prussiate of 
potash is added to the protosulphate of iron. 
(JElmmanuel . ) 

Jasper, onyx, common opal, bloodstone or 
heliotrope are found in abundance in many 
parts of the Dekkan in the valley of the 
Goclavery, and amongst the Cambay stones. 

Fossil tuoocl is in large quantity in Burmah, 
in Sind, and at Yerdachelluui and Ootatoor 
west of Pondicherry. 

Rock crystal is abundant in the south of 
the peninsula of India at Vellum. 

Gamez from which the carbuncles are 
formed is in great abundance in the south of 
India in the river ? 

Jade which the Chinese so highly value is 
brought from Central Asia, one locality being 
at Gulbagashen in the valley of Karakash. 

Turqiioise also from Central Asia is rather 
a favourite stone with the mahomedans of 
India. 

Lapis Jazwli^ also from Central Asia, is not 
in much request in India. 

The Moonstone^ chiefly from Ceylon is 
somewhat more valued. 

The Sardonyx is rarely seen in use in IndiUf 
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Jet IS imported into India, from Europe 
and is only worn by Europeans, large quau- 
tities of lignite are found in tbe tertiary 
strata along tbe sea coast of India, but none 
of it takes a gcod polish. 

Malachite also an imporf-ed mineral, is 
rarely worn as a gem and only by Europeans. 
It occurs abundantly in the copper mines in 
Australia. 

Coral and motlier-of-2:iparl are also seen in 
India ; hut, amongst the people of India, 
these and all the inferior gems are held in 
but little esteem, who Talue a gem for its 
intrinsic price, not for the workman’s skill 
expended in shaping it, in which the chief 
value of all the inferior gems consists. 

Ouseley's Travels I p. 211. Clmmhers’' Bd. 
jQiim. June 1868. King^ C, TF. Precious Stones, 
Gems and Precious Metals, London, 1865. 
Bmambel on Gems. Lr, M ason^s Tenasserhn. 
I)o. Do- Bu'^'maJh. Sir J. B- Tenneni*s Ceylon, 
Dr, Bnist in Bombay Times, Taverner s Travels 
p. 144. Nielibulir, Beschreibimg von des Arabien, 
pp. 142, 362. Davy's Travels in Ceylon, p. 20. 
Pliny, xxxvii., xv., xxiii. Borhest 11 years in 
Ceylon, VolALp. 97. Lieut, Wellsted,' Vol- i, 
pp. 112, 113. 

GEM SAIL’D from the neighbourhood of 
Ava is sometimes one of the Shan articles of 
merchandize. It consists of small fragments 
of nearly all the precious stones found in the 
country, but garnet, beryl, and spinelle are its 
principal constituents, more especially the last, 
which seems to constitute more than three- 
fourths of the whole muss. A single handful 
will contain specimens of every shade, black, 
blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber, 
yellow, wine yellow, brown and white. 
Many retain their original crystalline forms, 
some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron : but many 
others have some of the secondary forms, 
among which it is not uncommon to see 
twin crystals re-entering angles, formed by 
two segments of the tetrahedron truncated 
on the angles, and joined together by their 
bases . — Masoii, 

GEMEIN NIGELLE. Gee, Nigella seed. 
GEMM^ MOEBID^. Lat. Galls. 

GENDA. Brng. Marygold. Tagetes 
patnla. T. erecta. 

GEITDAGAM. Tam. Sulphur. 

GEhTDA-MULA. Sans. Abelmoschus 
<espulentus IF. and J, 

GEITDARUSSA VULGARIS. 

Justicia gendarnssa, Eoxb. Linn, 


Jugut mudun, Beng. Nila nirganda, Sans' 

Ba-wa-net, Bukm. Cari uuchis, Tam* 

Kali shumbli, Nalla-vavali, Tel* 

kali thiimbali, Duk. Gandharasaiuu, „ 

Vada kodi, Maleal. Nela vavili, „ 

Supposed tobe a native of tbeMalay islands, 
but grows in the Konkans, in Travancore and 
Madura and is common in gardens in India, 
Elowers during the wet season, with dark 
purple or green smooth shoots. Leaves and 
stalks when rubbed have a strong, rather 
aromatic odour. After being roasted they 
are given in chronic rheumatism by the 
native practitioners. The plant is also said 
to be emetic. Wight gives Gendarussa Tran- 
quebarensis. — O' tShaughnessiu p. 483. Mason, 
W. Ic, 

GEKL BEL. Hind, syn., of Andropo? 
gon nardus : properly, Gandh-bel. 

GENTDI. Hind. Chrysanthemum In- 
dicum. 

GEITETTA MAHILLEITSIS. One of the 
Viverridse. See Civet, Mammalia, Viverra. 

GEI^GARU. Hind. Cratoegus crenulata : 
thorn . 

^ GENEVER-BESSEJI. But. Juniper ber- 
ries. 

GEl^GARENI KARRI. Tel. Hibiscus 
populneus. 

GENGHIS KHAN.^ A mode of writing 
the name of Changez Khan. His name was 
Temugin, he lost his father when he was still 
very young. The father had reigned over 
thirteen Tartar hordes. Guhlaff's Chinese 
History, Vol. I. p, 354. See Changez Khan. 
GENGIVRE. Poet. Ginger. 

GENII, Spirits. The word is derived 
from the Arabic “ Jin,” through the Persian. 
Mahomedans believe that the “Jin” reside in, 
the lower or first firmanent. See Jin, Saras- 
wati. 

GENIPA AMERICANA. See dyes. 
GENISTA TOMENTOSA. Henna Law. 
sonia inermis. See Lawsonia, Dyes. 
GENTIAN. Eng. 

Gentiane, Fr. 1 Genziana, It. 

Enzian Germ, j Jeuciana, Sp, 

The root of plants of Europe, of the genus 
Gentiana used in medicine aud as a 
stomachic. 

GENTIANACEiE. A natural order of 
plants, about 100 species of which grow in 
most parts of the world. 2 in Japan, 1 in 
Arabia, and 68 in the East Indies, viz., 10 
of the genus Gentiana, 2 Pneumonanthe, 

5 Ericala, 3 Eurytbalia, 2 Crawfurdia, 

9 Swertia, 3 Agathotes, 6 Cphelia, 1 Halenia, 

1 Erythroea, 8 Canscora, 9 Exacum, 1 Sle- 
vogtia,! Mitreola. 1 Metrasaceme, 4 Villarsia- 
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The whole order is bitter as a cliarac tens- 
ile, both in the stem and roots and they are 
used medicinally as a tonic. 

GENTIAhTA. A genus of plants of the 
ordoi' GentianaceD3. Dr, Wight names G. 
pedicellata and G, verticellata: G. nmbellata 
grows in the Can casus, G. deenmbens, L. is 
common at considerable eleyations in the 
varions parts of the Punjab Himalaya ; a 
tincture of it has been used as a stomachic 
by the Lalioul Missionaries. In Switzerland 
a bitter liqueur is prepared from G. lutea by 
fermenting and distilling the sliced root, the 
alcohol being generated b 3 " tbe sugar it con- 
tains. The distilled water is a strong narcotic, 
a table-spoonfiil being sufheient to occasion 
giddiness. Gentian root is a bitter tonic and is 
given in the form of infusion, tincture, and e^s:- 
traet. Before the discovery of cinchona it held 
the first place among febrifuge remedies, and 
it is still deemed a very useful medicine in 
intermittent diseases. A perfect substitute for 
the infusion of gentian is made from tlia 
lairroo (Gentiana kurroo) common in the 
Himalaya and is much used in native prac- 
tice. Several species of Agatliotes, Exacum 
and Ophelia answer equally well. Several 
species, possessed of the same properties as 
Gentiana are used in various parts of the 
world. Liiidley supplies us with notices re- 
garding the following : — 

G, catesb?ei, North America. 

G. amarella, Chalky pastures in UuropG. 

G. campestris. Do. do. 

Ct. purpurea, Norway, Switzerland, <S:o. 

G. paunonica, Alps of the Tyrol. 

>G. punctata, European Alps. O'Slifiiialineasyf 
p.45S, Beng. Fhctr. p. 302, Voigt. See 

iChiraita. 


GENTIAISTA CHIRAYTA. 'FLmi., syn. of 

Agatliotes chirayta. Justicia paniculata. 

GENTIAHA TEHELLA. Ertes. The Tita 
.of Ladakp. E ound in various parts o f th e Pun- 
jab Himalaya, up to 15,000 feet in Ladak. 
Aitchison states that in Dahonl a decoction 
of the leaves and stems of this and other 
^species is given in fevers. In Ladak its root 
is put into spirits.— Dr. J. L.. Steimrt, M. JD. 


GEHTU.HA HYSSOPIFOLIA. him. 
•Byn. of Cicendia hyssoiiifolia. — Adams. 

GEHTIAHA KURROO. Wall. Pneu- 
monanthe kurroo. Doif, Roile, 


Kamal Phul, ^ „ [ Nilkanth, 

mmalayanGentian.ENG. Eurroo 
Nilaial, Hixd. | 


Hind, 
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GENTIAITA LUTEA. Linn. 

Jantiana, Au | Gentiano, 

The Gentian plant of Europe. 

GENTIANA VERTICBLLATA. him. 

syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. — Ada^ns. 

GENTIL, wrote voyages on the Indian 
Seas entitled “Voyages dans les Alers des 
Indes.” (1660.) 

GENTILE. A term used by the Jews to 
designate all races not Jews or not circum- 
cised. It answered to the Barbaros of the 
Greeks and Romans. The term is employ^^- 
ed by the Europeans in India, to designate 
the Tiling people, the races occupying the 
country from Madras to Ganjam. It is 
pronounced Gentoo, and the people them- 
selves accept that designation. It is supposed 
to have been obtained from the Portugese. 
The Gentile of the Jews was the equivalent 
of the M’hlecha of the Aryan hindn, the “ E’^ 
of the Chinese and the Kafir of the maho- 
medan. With the Arabs, they themselves 
are the Arab nl Arab, all the rest of the 
world are ^‘ajami” or foreign. Gentoo is a 
corruption of the Portuguese “ Gentio ” a 
“ Gentile.’’ Dr. Eryer (Travels, 1672 to 
1 681), says ^‘theGentues, the Portugal idiom 
for Gentiles, are the aborigines,” He ap^ 
pears to be the first English writer by wliom 
the term is used, but before Iiis time Pietro 
del la Valle speaks of the hindoos as gentile, 
following the example of the Portuguese; 
notwithstanding those unquestionable an* 
tkorities, Hal lied (Gentoo Code xxi, xxii.) 
supposes that the Portuguese borrow'ed the 
term Gentoo from the Sanscrit word Gunt, 
a sentient being. Elliot^ quoting Ency, 
Metrop. Voc. Gentoo. 

GENUGHUL. Duk. ? Borassus fiabeb 
liformis. 

GENUSU GADDA. Tel, also Batatas 
edulis.— Sweet Potato. 

GEODORUM CANDIDUM s.nd Gcodo. 
rura pallidum are two terrestrial species, 
members of the genus Geodorum. — 

Wight gives also G dilatatum. 

GEO Eero YUS. a bW of Timor. ' 
GEOGRAPHY. Neither tbe Arabic nor 
the Persian letters are sufiS.ciently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many 
foreign tongues, and they are ill-suited to 
record proper names in Geography. Much 
of the value of Abul Eazil’s records is lost 
from this cause. — Burton's JBilgr image to 
Meccah^ iii. 

GEOLOGY. Granite and syenite seem 
the chief up-lifting rocks of India; they 
burst through upraised sand- stones, clay- 
slate, Tuica-slate, chlorite-slate, and lime- 
stones. ^ This feature of granite and syenite 
disturbing stratified procks can be traced 
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fr'om near Ceylon northwards at intervals : stone' atnyg’daloid, and souihwartJs hf 
through the table-lands of the interior 5 j Onjein and Siiugor across the Vindhya, as- 
through [Mysore, the Ceded Districts, H}'- j suming a colunniar structure in their steep 
derabad, Eerar and across the ISTerbudda | descent to the i^erbudda. The trap crosses 
into Central India, where the gTanite for a ; this river meeting with sandstone and fos- 
time disappears. Yhlcanic trap is visible, I sils in the SatpuVa range, and spreads over 
however, in the bed of the Jurnna, near Alia- ! all western Eerar and the Aurangabad pro- 
habad, in latitude north, and in thejvince; ic assumes a cohtniiiar form at Ga- 
ascent to Mussoorie by Knorkoolee, the gra- * wilgurh and Chikafdali, occupies Candeish 
nite re -appears and makes a great eruption | and the Con can to Bombay, and passes 
at the Chur Mountain on the southern | southwards to Mai wan in latitude 16° 
slopes of the Himalaya. But neal* Gun- j north ; its southern limits being observed 
gotree, at the source of the Ganges, is des- 1 south of Punderpoor, and the right bank 
cribed as the grand granitic axis of the j of the Kistna towards Bejapore. Ei the val- 
Simalaya, one of the greatest and most j leys near Homnabad, south and west of 
magnificent outbursts of granite in the > Eeder, it is seen between and beneath, but 
world. It traverses these mountains in j never penetrating the great plateau of 
numerous veins — westwards towards the ]a.terite hills, and is noticed at Maliai'ajah- 
Borenda pass, and eastwards towards I^a- pet tab, 30 miles west of Hyderabad. The 
met, Handadevi and Handakot, nipraising eastern edge of this vast tract of volcanic 
the metamorphic schists which form the j rocks, after crossing the Herbndda to tlie 
highest peaks of the snowy range. j south, skirts the town ofSTa.gpore in Berar, 

Lower down on tlie southern slopes of! p^bsses Handeir, onwards to the west of 
these mountains at an elevation of from | Hyderabad and to its southern limit, just 
S,00(>to 1 , 500 ^ feet, uplifted sti’atified rocks, mentioned. South of this, as well as to the 
consisting of hornblende rock and slate, eastward, the trap only appears as great 
limestone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, dykes, from fifry to a hundred y^rds broad,- 
clay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, rest on , which run east and west parallel with each 
the gneiss and granite; and lower still at | other. These dykes can at places be traced 
altitudes of 3,000 to 2,000 feet above tlie a hundred and fifty miles, bursting 
level of the sea, gravel, boulders, marl with througli the gi’finitc and other i^ocks, tearing' 
coal, recent clays aud sand-stone form the tbe highest of the hills asunder and filling 
Sewalik, or sub- Himalayan mountain. It is the chasms and crevices with their dark 
in these Iiills that extensive fossil remains ^wid compact substfinoe. In fhe'se provinces,- 
Were discovered, and the low alluvial tract, the elements of the trap*rock assume in the 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by dykes a variety of lithologic appearances,- 
the junction of the Sewalik with the Hima- greenstone, and porphyrilic greenstone;' 
layan inclined rocks. and, in the great volcanic district, basaltic 

To the south of this, the highest parts of greenstone, hornblende rock, basalt, and 
Central India occur along the AraValli amygdaloid, wich cornelian, heliotrope, ^ 
mountains and the Yindliya range, and are prase, jasper, agates and onyx. The* 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There dykes are particularly numerous near Hy* 
are, here, three inclinations, one declivity derabad, but they occur in the Ealaghaut 
from the Aravalli mountains towards the Ceded Districts, in the Carnatic and My- 
valley of the Indus, a second from the sore almost to the sontliem Cape of the* 
Tindhya range northwards to the Ganges, Peninsula,- and, with very rare exceptions,- 
and the third running southwards to the they run due east and west. 

Slerbudda. Granite is here, also, the up- The central outburst of granite rocks in' 
raising rock; it bursts out at Oudeypore, the Peninsula is traced from north of the Go- 
Kaunore, Banswarrah, and Eajpore, through davery, in latitude 90° north, through 
the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite slates, Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and My- 
liinestone and sandstone. It was to the sore to Ceylon. This rock and the green- 
east of this central tract that the first great stone form the prominent parts of the Dek- 
deposifc of coal was found lining both banks kan, clay-slate, mica, chlorite and horn- 
of the Dumoodah, though it has, since then, blende schists, sandstones and limesfones 
been discovered in many other provinces with fossils of a post oolite age being the stra- 
of British India. It is in Central India, tified rocks through which they burst. The 
also, that the volcanic rocks to any extent greenstone is supposed by som'e observers 
are first observed as they spread east and to decompose into a deep black earth, light 
west from Keemuch in the form of basalt, when dry, and cracked and rent by the anu 
basaltic ^greenstone, greenstone and green- ‘ in the hot season, but forming a tonghy 
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dfeep, tenacious soil in the rains, rendering 
marcliiiig almost, if not wholly inipractica- 
hle. It IS called “regur” in the Dekkan, 
lind is the “ cotton sod” of Europeans, by 
Inany of whom it is regarded as indicating 
an unhealthy locality. The granite rocks, 
on the other hand, deOompose into a red 
feaiidy soil, which is getieralljr hard, and as 
it allows a rapid percolation of water and 
quickly dries, it is less fertile, bilfc is consi- 
dered more favoarable to health It may be 
doubted, however, if there be any facts to 
prove that tile one soil is more favoilrable to 
health than the other. 

The investigations of Dr. Hugh Falconer 
have shown that, at a period geologically 
I’eceut, the present peninsula of India, was 
a triangular island, bounded on each side by 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, Converging 
to Gape Comorin while the base of the tri 
angle was fo ruled by the Vindhya mountain 
range, fronl which an irregular spur, form- 
ing the Aravalli nloiln tains, extended north- 
tvards : while between the northern shore 
of this island and a hilly country ^vhich is 
how the Himalaya mountains ran a narrow 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became 
Covered with debris from the adjacent Hi 
malaya on its uox'thern shore, and with this 
debris became entombed and preserved many 
and various animal remainSi The present 
condition of the country in northern India has 
been produced by a subsequent upheaval of the 
laud so that what was the ocean strait, forms 
the northern plains of India, the long nearlv 
level valleys in which flow the Gauges and 
the Indus. Besides this, a great upheave- 
tnent along the line of the Himalaya, has 
elevated a narrow belt of the plains into the 
Sewalik Hills (determined to be of terriary 
age) and added many thousand feet to the 
height of the Himalaya, and facts tend to 
the conclusion that India had one long- term 
and one pi’otracted fauna which lived 
through a period corresponding to several 
terms of the tertiary periods of Europe. 

Central India, between Hazareebagh 
and Palemow on the east and Juhbulpore 
on the west and thence southwards to Hag- 
pore and Chaudah, has in the east five well 
marked snb-di visions of sedimentary rocks 
■with coal bearing strata, the Talchir, Baraknr, 
Ironstone shales, Ranignnj and the Panchet, 
but|^t a short distance to the west, there are 
only a three-fold series, the Talchir, Barakur, 
and the Panchet. All these successive beds 
(possibly with the exception of the Talchir) 
representing an enormous lapse of time, 
agree in one respect that they seem to be 
lately fresh-water (fluviatile or fiuvio-lacus- 
deposits. The Damoodah, the Barakur 
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the Adjai and the More rivers see in at 
an early period to have formed one general 
estuary, the basins of the Sone and the Her- 
budda. But the Mahanuddy and the Goda- 
very, in all of which extensive deposits of coal 
have been found, as yet seem to have not 
been connected. 

The Talchir field, near Cuttack, the de- 
tached areas of Talchir sandstones in the 
Sumbulpur country, and the Belaspur field, 
are limited to the Mahanuddy basin ; the 
Palamow, the Siugrowli, and South Rewah 
coals are all strictly confined to the Sone 
basin; — the Chanda field and the continu- 
ation of this field in detached areas down the 
Godavery valley, considerably below Dnma- 
gudiam, all are strictly confined to the basin 
of the Godavery and its atfiuents, while simi- 
larly the coal-fields of the Herbndda valley 
are all limited to the drainage basin of that 
river. In other words, the great drainage 
basins of this country were on the large scale 
marked out, and existed (as drainage-basins) 
at the enormously distant period which 
, marked the commencement of the deposition 
of the great plant bearung series. 

The Talchir rocks below contain no coal, 
and the Panchet rocks above are equally 
without any Coals, the whole of the work- 
able beds of coal, of this group, being con- 
fiued to the Ddmildah rocks which cover a 
wide spread of country round the bases of 
the Pachmari hills and extend thence to 
Umreth and Barhoi, about 16 miles from 
Ohiudwarah. 

There is an admixture of extinct and exists 
ing forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
forms of elephants and very remakable bo- 
vines, dissimilar from those now in India, 
but seemingly identical with those of 
Europe. Of animals still existing in India, 
are found the fossil Emys (Paugshura) tecta 
the imbedded shells are all of a species still 
living in the Valley, and indicate conclu- 
sively that the changes have been gradual 
from the time that the hippopotami waL 
lowed in the mild, and the rhinoceros roamed 
in the swampy forests of the country, where 
mastodons abounded and where the strange 
forms of the sivatherium, dinotherium, and 
camelopardis existed. 

The Central Provinces have nineteen 
revenue districts, which contain representa- 
tives of almost all the formations known to 
occur within Indian limits. Tlie districts 
of Sagor and Dumoh, on the north, are 
altogether on the Yindhyan plateau and a 
large part of their surface is formed of the 
deposits to which the name “ Yindhyan ” 
has been given. These however are in 
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many places concealed by volcanic rocka of 
the great Dekkau trap area, wbich have 
flowed over them and all the drainage of 
these two districts is into the Ganges val- 
ley. 

The four districts of Jabalpur, ISTarsingh- 
pnr, ifoshangabad and iSTimar, immediately 
to the south of the Viridhyan escarpment 
along the marked depression of the ISTer- 
budda valley, are in great part on alluvial 
and tertiary deposits ; south of the iN’erbudda 
valley rise the extensive highlands consti- 
tuting the Satpura range, or its continua? 
tion, which are in great part formed of the 
Deccan trap resting on crystalline rocks or 
upon sandstone and other rocks of later 
date. Of this region, Mandla occupies the 
extreme eastern end, bounded by the steep 
escarpment of the frappean plateau, near to 
the edge of which the hTerbudda river has its 
source at Amerkanitak. Along this same 
range to the west lie parts of Balaghat, 
Seoni, Chindwara, and Betnl south and east 
of the Satpnra ranges, the districts of Bi- 
Jaspur, Raipur and Sumbulpur lie in the 
drainageof theMahauadi river ; Belaspur and 
Raepur occupy the low plain country of 
Ohateesghur, formed principally on rocks be- 
lieved to belong to the Yindhjmn series, 
with a part of their area covered by coal 
bearing rocks. Sumbulpore is in a rugged 
^’ungly country composed of crystsllin,e and 
jnetamorphio rocks. 

The great drainage basin of the Qodavery 
on the other hand includes Nagpur^ Bhau- 
jdara, Wardah, Chanda and Sironoha. These 
districts have no considerable elevation, 
Nagpur and Bhandara are principally on 
gneissose rocks, with much trap in Nagpur. 
Warda is almost entirely on trap rocks ; 
Chanda and Sironcha have a very varied 
structure including nqiore or less of all th.e 
formations that have been named. 

The crystaline and metamorphic rocks 
consist of gneiss of different* varieties, often 
highly granitoid and form the substratum of 
the whole area, and are seen all around the 
border of the trappean rocks. The area 
covered by Deccan trap, in the peninsula of 
Jndig, cannot be little less than 200,000 square 
miles, 

Further south, the basins of the Kistnah 
river and its affluents, the Gntpurbah and Mal- 
purhah andBeemahare occupied by quartzites, 
slates, limestones, &c. which cover the larger 
portion of the districts of Ouddapah and 
Kurnool, westwards through the Raichore 
Doabby Gogi, Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and 
Belgaum and appear to represent the older 
portion of the great Vindhyan series. Rocks 
pf tip miueraf chp<yacter appeal? undpr 
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the great flows of the Dekhan trap, and 
resting quite unconformably on the gneiss 
rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab, and 
the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts of 
the ghats on the western coast. That they 
belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Ouddapah and Eurnool, there is 
no doubt. 

Still further to the south, several 
series of sedimentary rocks have been dis- 
covered, but there has not been traced any 
connection between the several series. 

Immediately west of Madras, at Rajahs’ 
Choultry, ai*e extensive beds of clay-slate in 
which the brothers Schlagentweit discovered 
tertiary fossijs. Underlying the sands and claj^s 
of Madras and all along thp sea coast, is a bed 
of dark blue tenacious clay, containing 
numerous fossils of existing species, andinthe 
extreme south of the peninsula, in Tinnevelly 
and Madura, are valuable marbles. But, in 
the district between the sedimentary rocks 
of the Kistnnh and Tumbudra and these 
Tinnevelly marbles, at Ootatoor and Verda- 
chellum near Trichinopoly are limestone rooks 
containing numerous fossils, the limits of 
which are supposed to be near Trichinopoly 
on the South, and near Pondicherry on the 
North. Prom the examination of a very 
beautifully preserved, and numerous suite of 
fossils collected fromthese sitesbyMessrs.Kay 0 
and Ounliffe, of the Madras ciyil service, 
Professor Porbes arrived at thp conplusion, 
that ail the beds from which the fossils had been 
obtained were parts or members of one and 
the same sepies, and that th miseries was equiva- 
lent to the cretaceous series of Europe ; the 
deposits at Trichinopoly and Verdachellum, 
being probably equivalent to the upper green* 
sand and gault divisions of that series ; the 
deposit near Pondicherry, being equivalent 
to the Neooomien, pr lower greensand. 

But of the well marked section of 
the great genus Ammonites, among the 
large addition to the known catalogue of 
species, which Mr. Cunliffe’s collection has 
given, there w,erp none of the Pimbriati, an 
oolitic and cretaceous section ; none of the 
Flexuosi, also a lower cretaceous section; 
none of the Dentati, also lowen cretaceous ; 
none of the Armati, an upper oolitic section ; 
and none of the Lcevig^fci ; while on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a section essentially 
cretaceous, we find one ; of the Clypeiform; 
also a cretaceous section, one : of the Hete- 
rophylli five, and all of the cretaceous sub- 
division of this section ; of the Ligati, a 
group essentially cretaceous, not less than 
ten. Of nautilus, a genus having a larger 
development in the upper than in the lower 
beds of the cretaceous, we have three allie(| 

3 ?? 
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to otlier cretaceous forms ; of belemniielJa, 
confined to tbe upper portion of the cretace- 
ous group, one- These will siiihceto show, 
that Vast additions to the creinceons Fauna 
of India still remain to he worked out. 
Fossils from Gtatoor near Trichinopoly, fur- 
nished hj Mr. Brooke Onnlififc. 


Species 

Sjiccie!' 

previously 

jircviously 





d 


rT 


* 

1 


1 

p 

g 

s 


1 

t 

O 

s 

3 

^oophyfa. 





TurbiuoHa, 



Pliasianclla - - 0 

1 

J'c kino dermata. 



vS trombus, . - i 

0 

BrissiiG- - - 

3 

2 

Tornatella, - - 1 

0 

NuolooHtes - - 

0 

1 

(Coplialnpoda.) 


Uolaster - - - 

0 

1 

Tiacnlifcee, - - 2 

0 

Crustanea, 



Ptycocoras. - - 0 

1 

Cancer (?) 

0 

1 

Hanilfcca, - - 5 

4 

Molliisca (Acex^hahi.) 


Tnrrilitos, - - I 

1 

TTiocoi’air.iia - - 

0 

3 

AmmoiiLtcs. 


Pocteii, » - - 

2 

0 

Crislata - - 0 

1 

Ostrea, - - - 

0 

4 

Lu'Vhyati - - 1 

•Q 

Gryphoea, - - 

2 

1 

Cliipeijonni - 0 

1 

Pinna, . - - 

0 

2 

Vrioropliylll - 1 

5 

Area, - - - 

0 

4 1 

Trigrili - - 3 

10 

Pcotnncnlus, - 

0 

1 

Nautilus, - - 1 

3 

Modiola - - - 

1 

1 

Bclomnit.es - - 0 

2 

Trigonia, - - 

1 

1 

Bolcmniiolla, - Q 

1 

Solocurtus, - - 

0 

1 

Anmlida. 


Cardiura, - - 

0 

2 

Serpula - . - 0 

2 

(Gasteropoda.) 



Pisces, 


Batioa, . - - 

1 

0 

Odontaspis - - 1 

0 

Troebus, - - - 

1 

0 

Ofcodus, - - - 2 

Q 

Pleurotomarla - 

1 

0 

Lamna, - - - 0 

1 

Volnta, - - - 

2 

0 




Cepliahimla. The fossil Cephalopoda of 
the cretaceous rocks of southern India ai'e 
enumerated by Prof Oldham. 

Belemnitcs fibula, Fovhes at Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly. 

„ stilus, Blcmfonl 

5 , scclusus. 

l^autilus Bouchardianus, Shiitarmre. 01a- 
pandy, Pondicherry, Arrialoor, Triclxino- 
poly, Shillagoody. 

,, Cletncntinus, ICarapandy , 01 apandy . 

5 , Huxlcyaniis, Moonglepandy, Serda- 
mungalum, Andoor Shutanuro, iloonglc- 
pandy, Ooonum. 

„ danicuB, Sainthorary, Ninnyoor. 

5 , jusius, Odiam. 

j, elegans, Tlmwnanoro Andoor Shu- 
tannre. 

„ splendens, Odium, Appapandy. 

„ formosus, Karapancly^ Andoor. 

„ Kayeanus, Ootatoor. 

„ augustns, Odium, Trichinopoly, 
Pnrawoy. 

„ clementinus, Coothoor, Trichino- 
poly. Otacoil. 

,, pseudo- elegans, Odium. 

„ serpentinus, Eayapootha pokkan, 

, ^ p Forbesianus, Moraviatoor Odium. 
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„ negama, Sirgumporc. 

,, crebricostatus, Ootatoor. 

,, Tricliinopolitensis, Arrialoor. 

,, I’ota, Mulloor. 

Of the genera and species of shells dis-. 
covered in the bla.ok clay underlying 
Madras, the chief arc : — 

Kotollap, 2 specle(i, Tapes, 

Ilmiclla iiil)crcnlatjL, Te.lliun, 

Ccritliinm iiiiompUn'n, Aren, 2 r^preJa^, 

C<‘.ntlnum palustve, Area (lib}):'.!'!!!',-;, 

Ocritliiiiin telcscepiiiir, Area 

Tnvi'itella, impedes, Aiioinia, 

Naliea, specie's!. ()si.re:il .yiecics. 

Naiica maiuilla, OsLrea, <lo. 

Natica holvneoa, Ust>n‘;i, tl<i. 

Natiea niaciilosa, Ohlroji, do. 

Turpara, Ari (‘iin‘s2 do 

Pnr])nr;i eariniforn., CJo rdita, do. 

Olira iit.rieulns, IMiiennn, 

Oliva ii‘isa!is, Vcims, 

NasK.a cremilnta, ^I'.ipc'S I’ainosa, 

Nakisa eloUiraia, Dinirix scorluin, 

Nn.ssa, 2 spears. Mticlra, 

Nasso jaelcsoiiiarnin, Mi'roc' 2 s}v'cics. 

Naf'iwa tliirsik-R, (3\1k(*re;i, do. 

Fibiivna spivntji, Sini.<i,’uln<»lai‘ia dipUos, 

nnlHa vil.ttila, sjnrics 

Ampnllavia globosa, “NiuMiln, do. 

Solariinu, Pul lustra, 

VomiSj Jlalaiius, 

Placuna, 

There appear amongst them mnny speci- 
mens of tlic ordinary J^lacuiia pljusonta and 
other recent shells which would indicate 
their ago to bo ihat of Tb’O lessor LyedTs 
post-pliocene series in bis ])ost i.eriiary 
gronj). P. plaoeiita does not nowocenrirt 
any part of the oast(‘rn (;oasi.. 

V'iifilhjcm Orofij). The Nrrhudhf anil ifs 
virinihi. The Geology of ibis dl.strict has 
been worked ont by Mr. J. (J. !Mot11icott. 
Few pai'is oi' India. h;ivo exeiied tiujro in- 
terest and aitcnlion than iho diid.ricls adjoin- 
ing thcNcrbudda river, Iho groai> iliickness 
of sandstones and assotnated Imils, “which 
form the mass ol’ the Vindliya range, be- 
ing tlic most striking and remarkable fea- 
ture in that coind-ry. idiero is a. great fatiliing, 
accoTn])anie(l l)y mncli disinrbance mecha- 
nically, and by nincli allcratiun chemically 
fmore especially to Iho sonlh of this fault), 
in iho rocks wliicb pass along fho main 
line of the Norbndda valley, along the con- 
tinuation cast w aril of tliiH lino down the 
valley of i.he Soan(‘, and ilienec across 
Bchar, wljerc l-lio conl.Irmation of the same 
I'ocks form flic Knrru{ik))Oor bills. It is 
considmx‘d a liig^h proludnlity that this line 
of dislocation wuis continued io the east by 
north, up or io wards iho valley of Assam; 
its main divoctiori being K. 15® to 18® ISf, 
coi'rosponcling \Yiih ihemain direction of the 
Vindhya range and tlio Khasia kill range, 
?94 
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Soiiblx of tliis dislocation the great group 
of sandstones, shales, &o. forming tho Vin- 
dhya hills, is almost entirely absent, unless 
th (3 highly mety^morpliosed rocks there seen 
be the continnation downwards of the 
sa)ne series greatls^- altered. 

This great group is alt-'g-orher of a different 
character and of a more ancient epoch than 
the beds associated with the coals of Bengal 
and of Central India, — the latter resting 
quite unconforinably on the foirner. 

Mr. Oldham gave the name Vindhyan, 
to this great group ; being best seen in the 
well exposed scarp.s of the Yindhyan range; 
and to the subdivisions in ascending ordei*, 
the names Kynioro, Ilewah and Bnudair : 
but he applied these names only provision- 
allyjas lie thought it possible, that the ilewah 
limestone and Buudair sandstone are only 
repetitions of the Soane valley lim.es tone 
and sandstone produced by faulting. 

Goal groups of BimlwaUy IIu::arceTjagk and 
Guttach. nesting unconformably upon the 
Yindhya formation, there is a considerable 
thickness of sandstones, shales and coals, 
inOentral India much disturbed, and travers- 
ed by trap dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this district exceeds some 
thousand foel<. In the.se beds occur nu- 
moi'ous fossil plants, which thoroughly identi- 
fy those rocks with iho coal-groups of Bnrd- 
wan, of Hiizarcebaugli and of Cuttack. 
Taking it as proved tliat the strata at Ko- 
tah, from which the fish and Saurian re- 
mains had been obtained, are the same 
'^ith those of Kamptee near Kngporo, the 
strong Permian analogies of the Sanriaiis 
(Brachyops) ought not to bo overlooked. 

M(i It aclewa Group. lies ti ng a gai 1 1 qu i to nn - 
conforinablyupou these I'ock.s is founcl another 
series of .sandstones, ofren ferruginous, gene- 
rally speaking irrcgulaidy tliongh strongly 
bedded, and of great thickness. These form 
the lofty and boldly scarped range of the 
Puclimnrry or klahadcwa hills. And to 
this group Mr. Oldham gave tho name 
of Madadewa. In one or two places 
they seem to pass upwards conform aldy 
into sandstones iiolding remains of large 
mammalia, and probably of Sowalik date. 

This group is marlvcdly separated from 
the coal-boaring group below, and as com- 
pared with it is also characterized by the 
comparative absence of trap dykes or otlier 
exhibitions of igneous rocks. 

Upon these, in parts of the district, rest 
the great spreading sheets of trap rocks 
forming tho continuation of the immense 
basaltic field of tbo Deccan. Four and five 
difltiEct flows could readily be traced in 
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paces. And adverting to the occurrence of 
the beds containing sliells (Physa, Palndina, 
Unia, &c.) which are found between these 
flows ? the intertrapean lacustrine formation, 
of Carter) the evidence derived from 
the Nerbudda district proves that this al- 
teration was entirely due to the sub.sequenfc 
overflowing of the heated mass of the trap 
above, and to the disturbances consequent 
on the exliibition of such powerful force as 
must have accompanied the production of 
these immense flows of lava. These shelly 
beds scorn to have been formed by tran- 
quil deposition duiung the intervals between 
the sncces.sive flows of igneous rock, and to 
have beeu broken up indurated and baked 
by the succeeding outbreak. 

The following gives a summary view of 
these groups in descending order, omitting 
fertile present all the more recent divisions : — 


Groups . 

Miueral cliaracter. 

Age, &c. 

Maliadewa, 

Sandstones, with a 
few slialy beds, for 
tho most part peb- 
bly, often striped 
with forrnginoiis 
bauds. 

Geological ago 
nu known, a few 
vegetable fossil 
stems, <Scc. 

Damoodah, 

Shales, sandstones, 
. coal, for tlie most 
])art thinly bed- 
ded and regular, 
often greatly cut 
np by trap dykes. 
Ill Cuttack, ’how- 
ever, there are no 
trap rocks 

A go not thorough - 
iy decided, pro- 
l;ably Jnrns.sic, 
fossils chioily 
vegetable, name 
taken from tbo 
locality wlicro 
series is most 
fully developed, 

c3 Sunclair, 

Sandstones cSs .shales. 

Ago unknown, 

^ Kowali, 

fjiinG.stoiio.s, shales 

pr(ybably very 


and sandstones. 

ancient, scon all 
along Vindhya 
raugf^, into Be- 
ll ar and to tho 
G a n g 0 s at 
Mongliyr. Ih’o- 
])abl3r also in tho 
Kbasia Hills 

possibly only 
two snbtli visions 

p Kymore, 

Siindstoncs & lime* 
.stone. 

t 

I 

Sub-Ivynloi'e, 

Crysialino Hmostone 
pseinlo-,::' neiss (nn n m 
proprisod hy IT. 11 
ModlicoLt, K.s(j.,) 
nueaeoons schists, 
and quart'qies,ro(l 
and green, and 
wliito. 

Il'iglily probable, 
though not yob 
t h 0 r 0 u g h 1 y 
proved, that 

those are only 
the contiuua- 
tion dowm wards 
of the Vindhya 
groups suli.se- 
quently altered. 


Granite, gneiss hornblcndcn’ock) green- 
stone, &o. 

Mandoo. The ancient town of Ma'ndoo lias: 
beeu built on ’coralline liinosfcoiio. It had been, 
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vei^y irgenloiisly, and correctly inferred by 
Dr. Carter, in bis carefally compiled 
Summslry of tbe Geology of India,” that 
the limestone nsed at Mandoo had beeil 
derived from near Bang or Bagb, and 
at Surhaperee on tile IVtaan. Captain Kea- 
tinge thought he traced the following 
encc^ssion, (ascending) a light green stone 
metamorphic or volcanic ; a soft sandstone, 
very tine grained and white ; compact lirne- 
etone, bluish white : and then the coral 
iimestonej the latter duly containing corals. 
The compact tine limestone, is found at 
intervals all over the jungle, and has bfeen 
very largely hsed for Hrne in the Mandoo 
days; the old kilns are without number. 
He found fossils, wherever an edge of stoile 
lay over a convenient mud bed to retain 
them. The Echinida, a Brissus, were in 
great plenty^ the Bheels ball them Batinchia 
ftom- their five marks and Pec ten 5- cos tat us. 
Plagiostoma spinosum and Terebratilla 
bctoplicata v^ete numerous, the latter the 
most numerous and in best preservation, 
pieces of a large finely marked ]fechinus 
Cidaris. There is also a rude impression 
On a stone of a very latge InoceramTis ? 

To the west of Mho-v^ and tndore, there 
Oxisf extensive beds of the ctetaceoua series. 

Dr. Carter in the Journal Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Ho. XX, July 1857, page 621, 
Considers that tht^se beds are truly Heocomien. 
The evidence, however, is that these rocks 
I'epresent the cretaceous era, but is in- 
sufficient to enable one to refer them to 
Sny subdivision of that great seribs. 

, Fossils collected at Baug by Cbipfcain 
Keatinge; 


Corallines - , . . , 

JS^hinodermat'd, Cidaris, « - - 

Echinus, (species) 
Brissus, - - - 

Cyphosoma, 

Mdllusca* Ace^hala Pholadomya, 
Venus, - - - 

Oardium, 


Species. 

• 4 or 5 

1 
1 

- 2 or 3 

2 
1 
1 
4 


Ctastero^tda* 



„ alturri. ^ow ; hillamim, or 
very closely allied and two others. 


Area, - . . « I 

Mocliola, - - - - 1 

Mytilus, (typious, Forbes.) 1 

Pecten (lanina) - - 3 

P. (5. oostatns, common.) - 
Plicatiila, - . - j 

Indceramiis, , . - 1 

Terebratula, ... 1 

Rhynconella, • - • 1 

Natioa, - - - - 1 

Turritolla, „ . • 1 

.Cerithium, . . - 1 

Triton, w i • • I 

Volufca, « - . 2 

Ammenitea of the Rliiotomagensis, 
Section, « • 2 


OidfacJc ami Talcher gi'owp. Messi^s. 
Blanford and Theobald examined the Cat- 
tack or Talcher coal-field, and the results 
aiTived at strongly confirm the results 
given above. The following section is in 
dOscdiiding- order; 

Allnvumi, lafcrite, 

1. — Upper grit series, — iinfossiliforOus — 
qnavtzosc grits and coarse sandstones, witli 
occasional red sliales ; pebbly ihronghont, 
and near base cOnglonicric — above 2,000 
feefc. 

2 . — Cai*boilaccoiis shalb series, fossiliferous, 
consisting of 

(a) — Bliio and lilac shales, micaceous ; 
Vrhito speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,500 feet thick. 

(h ) — Carhonacebus shells containingthiil 
seams of coal (3 inches) irregularly dispersed 
throug'h thorn, about 200 feet. 

(c) — ShalCvS and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predomiilato in lower portion, 106 
to 200 foot. 

3. — Lower shale stud sandstone scries, 
annelide traefes, consisting of 

(а) — filubnoduhtr shalds, generally are« 
nacBous. 

(h ) — Fine sandstones, niilch jointed and 
“ tesselated.” 

(б) — Goulder bod,’^ bontainingnumer- 
OTls bonlders of gneiss and gritnito rro(iaeutly 
6 to 6 feet across — in a fine argillaceous or 
arenaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes 
replaced by a coarse sandstone. 

Each of these series rests Undonfox'mably 
on that beneath it. 

Wester lb 'Bengal and Gent red Tndta. The 
Rev; Stephou Hislop of Hagporo, writing 
on the age of the coal strata in Westent 
Bengal and Central India:, observes that 
perhaps thb most interesting part, in a seotiou 
of the rocks of Central India, is the junction 
of the thick bedded sandstone above, with 
the lantinated strata below. Tho latter^ 
however various they may bo in difibx'ont 
localities as vegax’ds their lithologic and 
sometimes even their palodoixtologic features^ 
may readily enough be distinguished by 
their relation to tho superior beds, whose 
identity again is sufficiCutly attested by the 
iron bands, which riiti through thoir mass. 
This ferruginous sandstone is well developed 
at the Mahadeva Hills, in the north of the 
province of Nagporo, in the vicinity of tlio 
city itself, and at Kota on the Pi’anhita, in 
the dominions of tho Nizam. ^ The subjoined 
sections represent the succession of tho strata 
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sit these places respectiyely, as far as they 
are known : 
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Immediately under the upper sabdstonej 
laminated rocks are seen in all. In sec- 
tion 1st, the shales are hituminous and car- 
bonaceous, while in section 2nd, they are of 
argillaceous sand. But they are of the same 
age, as many species of fossils being common 
to both. Section 3rd, instead of having the 
limestone all collected in the lower part of 
the section, as is the case at Nagpore and in 
many parts of tile Nizam’s Country, has it 
interstratified with the shale ; but the bitu- 
minous strata occupy the same position as 
in section 1st; (jhoosing section 2nd as being 
better known for compai'ison with it, instead 
of section 1st, gives ns in descending order 
sandstone and clay, red shale and limestone, 
it has been a question whether the fern-hearing 
icoalshales and laminated sandstones of Nag- 
pore the samo as the fish-producing bituminous 


shales of Kota. The Kota fishes that 
warded the researches of Drs. Walker and 
Bell were pronounced by Sir P. Egerton to 
be true Oolitic forms, and probably of tlie 
age of theLias; betweCnNagpore and Chanda^ 
the upper sandstone has the nsual iron 
bands, and the lower laminated beds the 
common vegetable remains^ there is a dis- 
trict with Mangali as the centre (sixty miles 
S. of NagporC) where the superior sandstone 
is less ferruginous, and the inferior or lami- 
nated beds are coloured by iron of a deep 
brick red. In the latter strata the remains 
of reptiles, fishes and entomostraca predo- 
minate, while the few vegetables that are 
found, are genei’aHy very different from those 
occurring in other parts of the Nagpur terri- 
tory; The skiillof a Labyrinthodont, named 
Brachyops lafcideps by Owen, might suggest 
for it a Triaasic or even (jarhoniferons age^ 
hut the plentifalness of scales of lepidotoid 
fishes forbids us to assign a more ancient 
epoch than the Jurassic ; and the conclnsiou 
is unavoidable, not that our laminated sand- 
stone is older than the age we have attri- 
buted to it, but that in India the Labyrintho- 
dont family has come down to a more recent 
period than in Europe. 

The vegetable remains are Tseniopteris, 
Equisetnm laterale, Teeniopteins magnifolia# 
Phy 1 0 thecas, Knorria, Lepidodendron, Aph- 
yllurn, Aspi diaria, Entomostraca belonging 
to the genus Estheria. 

In the bituminous shales of the Mahadevas 
we have the following Bengal fossil plants : 
Tryzygia speciosa, Yertebraria indica, and a 
species of Phyllotheca, a fragment of which 
is figured by Er. McCelland as Poacites 
minor. (Geol. Surv. Tab. XYl. f. 4.) In the 
carbonaceous shales of Umret, besides the 
Phyllotheca now alluded to, another stem* 
but Tinfurrowed, which seems to resemble 
McClelland’s Poacites muricata, Tab. XI Y. 
f. 6. In the laminated sandstone of Kamptee, 
in addition io Yertebraria and the two. 
Poacites as above, Tasniopteris, perhaps o£ 
the same species as at Rajmahal, and 
McOlelland's Pecopteris affinis, Tab. XII. 
f. 11.5., which in Ni^gpur is a well marked 
species with a tripinnate frond. 

In all these localities the genus Glossop- 
tetis abounds* Nagpore seems to have out- 
stripped North Eastern India in Cyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in regard to the Oyca- 
dacese. The only specimen, procured is a 
small fragment from the sandstone of 
Kamptee, the leaflets of which are narrower 
than a minute blade of grass. 

Though amongst the Ontch oolitic strata 
some aro eYidently marine, yet from what 
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Mr. Hyslop had soon of those in the Deccan 
or those iu Bengal, none of them in either of 
tliese districts exhibit the least evidence of 
having been deposited in the sea or oco.au : 
all seem to be of fresli-\vutcr orig.u. 

In Chanda and Borar, one of the great 
sources of doubt as to the extent of the coal 
deposits rose from the i'act, that the beds iu 
the group of recks iu whi<;]i tlio coal here 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the 
Baraknr group) had invainably a tendency to 
exhibit very great variiitions boLli in tliick- 
ness and quality witbin short distances. They 
are often of great thickness locally, bat thin 
out and nearly disappear within short dis- 
tances : this variation also being not only 
in the thickness, but also in the quality of 
the beds, so that what shows as a bod of 
good coal in one place may, within a few 
yards or a few hundred yards, pass into a 
shale without coal or even into a sandstone. 
Coal was found about 15 miles nortli of 
Dumagudiam, near the junction of tlie Tal 
river near Lingala. 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the 
present limits of the coal measure fields 
in Nortli India coincide approximately 
with the original limits of deposition and 
are not the result of faulting, or even 
mainly of denudation. All these succes- 
sive bods (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect, that they scorn 
to be purely fresh- water (flaviatile or finvio- 
lacustrine) or estuarine deposits. The Ra- 
nigunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the Ram- 
ghur, and the Karunpura fields all l)olong to 
the drainage basin of' the Damoodah river. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford reports that iho coaL 
bearmg(Damoodah)beds of Korha extend for 
about forty miles to the eastward, as far as 
Rubkub in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also 
extend far to the south-east towai’da Gang- 
pur, and to the northwards towards Sirgujji, 
and in all probability are continuous, or 
nearly so, with the deposits of the same 
nature known to occur in these Districts. 
Main Pat and tlio neighbouring hills, and 
all the country on the road from Main Pat 
through Chandargarhand Jashpur to Ranchi, 
consist of metamorphio rocks with the ex- 
ception of a cap of trap and laterite on Main 
Pat, 

Indications of the existence of coal seams, 
were afforded by the occurrence of fragments 
of coal in the rivers, especially in the Mand, 
hefound a few seams near Chitra, twelve miles 
^cst of Rabkuh and neaidy thirty east of 
^rha. Two or three are seen in the Mand 
wut three to four miles east-north-east of 
they are only, from a foot to 18 
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inche.q in thickness. In a small stream, the 
Koba Naddi,\vhicli runs south of Chitra, one, 
seam about three feet in thickness is scon 
near the village ofTondiuauri, inoi’e than a 
mile youth- west of Oliiira. It is nearly 
hori'‘:ontal, having a very low irregular dip 
to the west or south-west. F^avt consists of 
fail* coal, the remainder is shaley. 

Tho only seam examined from which it is 
possible thn,t a nsefnl supply of J'uol might 
be obtained, is exposed iu tho same stream 
leather nearer to Chitra, being about a mile 
from that village, close to the boundary of 
the village of Ikmdumuri, appears to bo of 
considerable thickucss, porhji[)s 20 feet, and 
the lower portion appeared to be fair inplaces. 
Tlio clip is about 15 ^ to north-nortli-west. 
Lieutenant Bale, of the Cl iota Nagpur Topo- 
graphical Survey found a scamof c^ial about 
four miles north-v/cst of llabkub in a small 
stream running into the 1 fan cl, and tliis may 
be the source of tlio blocks iu i.he river bud. 

vScvcral coal localitios have been lately 
found by tho olficors of the Topograpliioal 
Survey and roconlcd i n iilioi r maps. They are 
all north o f ivorba at i d U d i pur. T ho Raj ah o f 
Jashpur told that coni occurred in Ids 
territory in tho Klnti'oa country, twenty- four 
miles north-west of Jaslqiiir Nagar, about 
one hundred miles or rather more west by 
south of Ranchi. 

Tho Tal cheer field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles and is bt)undcd 
both on the north aiul south by great pa- 
rallel faults, tho fcumior of wiiioli has an 
aggregate throw of upwards of 2,000 foot ; 
these faults are not truly east and we.st, but 
to tho south of east and* nori.li of \v{\st. Tho 
section iu jisconding order of the basin 
shows at tlicj base, sandsi.ono and blue shale, 
but slightly fossilifcrous, iu thit‘kne.ss from 
500 to GOO feet; over tlieso is a serie.s of 
shales and sandstones ofion micaceous, occa- 
sional beds of ironstone, and thin layers of 
coal and coally shale, giving a total thick- 
ness about 1,800 foot ; and ovei’ these again 
is a distinct series of quarbzoso grits, con- 
glomerates, and sandstones, in thickness 
from 1,G00 to 2,000 f( 3 ot. These threo 
groups are nnconlbrmalfio each to the other; 
the unconrorniity bef.wcen the two lower be- 
ing, however, much less marked than that be- 
tween tho two Tipper. 

To tho lower group, as having been first 
recognized and described iu this district, the 
name of Talclicer ” scries has been given. 

The second group, which, from its im- 
bedded vegetable remains, was proved to bo 
identical with tho rocks of the exteiisivo 
Damogdali cgaLfield, when these were first 
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described, lias been denoted tbe Damoo- 
clah ” series. 

While the upper gronp, supposed to re- 
present tlie great series of rocks, so niagni- 
hcently seen in the Mahadeva hills of Cen- 
tral India, has been called the Mahadeva” 
series. Thus three series can be recognised 
in each of the extensive fields refeired to^ 
although with varying developments and 
thickness. At the base of the Talcheer se- 
ries there is a remarkable bed consisting of 
very lai’ge and only slightly ronnded masses 
of granite and gneiss, imbedded in a fine 
silt, and occurring under such conditions as 
induce tbe opinion that the action of ground 
ice has been the cause of its formation. In 
the Rajmahal district there is a very limit- 
ed development of the lower beds, above 
which unconformably comes the Dranoodali 
series, here exhibiting a greaier extension 
upward than in Cuttack ; but unfortunately 
the sequence of tbe rocks is interrupted by 
the intercalation of several successive floes of 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which ' 
have been marked by the continued and 
tranquil deposition of the mechanical rocks 
going on. These floes liave been repeated 
six or seven times, and the phenomena of 
contact are in all cases marked ; the upper 
layers of the mechanical deposits in contact 
with the trap being in all cases greatly al- 
tered while the lower layers are in no cases 
changed, but rest unaltered on the degTaded 
surface of the underlying trap. But while 
the actual physical sequence of the deposits 
cannot be here traced, the fact of their all 
belonging to the same great series is at- 
tested by the occuri'ence of some identical 
fossils throughout. A few species pass up- 
wards through the series, but there is a 
very marked change in the general facies of 
the flora in the upper as compared with the 
lower portion of the group; the latter cha- 
racterized by the abundance of vertebrata, 
pecopferis, trizygia, &c., the former by tbo 
abundance of zamia-like plants. The se- 
ries, therefore, has been divided into Upper 
and Lower Damoodah rocks. 

NevhuiJda, In theUerbudda district the series 
is less interrupted, and there also the same 
general results were obtained. The soutli- 
ern boundary of this great field was for a 
large part of its course produced by a great 
fault, liaving quam px’oxime, the same ge* 
nei'a! direction as that of the faults bound- 
ing the Talcbcer field. The age, geologi- 
cally considered, of the Damoodah rocks is 
ascertained from their fossil plants, and the 
fact of the general oolitic facies of this 
group, especially of those from the upper 
beds, ascertained, The difficulty of this 
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question was in connection with the discove-s 
ry, on the one side, of several species identical 
with those found in tliese Indian rocks, in 
tbe Australian coal-fields, associated wdth 
nuraeroas animal remains distinctly refer- 
able to the lower carboniferous era, and, on 
tbe other hand, to the discovery in Catch 
of other species also identical with some of 
these Indian forms, in beds associated with 
animal remains, undoubtedly referable to 
the oolitic epoch. But the latter forms, or 
those which the evidence of associated ani- 
mal remains would show to be oolitic, are 
only found in the uj^per beds of tbeDamoodah 
scries, while those which are common to the 
Australian fields are those chiefly found in 
the lower beds, with these plants have been 
found in the districts examined, some anne- 
lide tracts useless as distinctive forms. 

To Mr. Oldham there seemed, at one time, 
good reason forseparating altogether from the 
several groups of rocks above referred to, the 
wdioleofthegreatthicknessorsandstoneswdiich 
formed the great Vindhyan range, extend- 
ing almost entirely across India, from tbe 
mouths of the ISTerbudda to the Ganges at 
Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior 
date, and there seemed to him a probabi- 
lity that there was a great line, or a group 
of linevS, of dislocation pasvsing adong the 
general line of the valley of the Nerbudcla^ 
and tbe effects of which might be traced 
over a very large area, extending towards 
the north-east, possibly even into the valley 
of Assam, 

EaJ'tuahal Dr. Oldbam shows, that the 
group ofrocksof theE-ajmahal hills constitute 
a formation quite distinct from that of the 
coal-bearing beds of Bnrdwaii and some 
other localities ; to which latter group he 
applies the name of the Damuda beds. He 
shows that the fossil vegetation of the two 
formaiiions is entirely different, both speci- 
fically and in general aspect *, that not one 
species is common to the two ; that the 
Rajmahal beds are characterized by a 
remarkable abundance and variety of 
cycadeas, by a compaiutive paucity of ferns, 
and by the absence, in particular, of the 
genus Glossopteris, as well as of Phyllathe- 
ca and Vertebraria; while the Burdwan or 
Damoodah beds are characterized especially 
by Glossopteris, Phyllotheca, and Verte- 
brai'ia, with scarcely a trace of Cycads. 
It is evident that the Nagpur fossil flora 
agrees altogether in this respect with that 
of the Damudah, and not with that 
of the Rajmahal formation. Dr. Oldham 
is of opinion that the Rajraahal beds are 
mesozoic, and probably jurassic, tlio Da- 
moodali bods palaeozoic. But Mr. Bishop 
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thinks that the facies of this ITa^pur and 
Burdwan flora is rather mesozoic. Botanical 
evidence is, however, far from iinequivocal, 
arid, such as it is, might be out- weighed by 
the discovery of a single well-marked and 
thoroughly charaGte??isiie fish, shell, or coraj. 

(On the age of the Fo^sUferous thin-hedden 
sandstone and coal of the Fromnees of Nagpur^ 
India, Fy the Rev, Stephen Hislop.^ Quar- 
terly Journal of Geological Society ^Yo\. XVII, 
August 1861, p. 346 to 349.) 

According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian conl-fleids, between the parallels 
of 20 ® and 25 ® K., is Upper Carboniferous of 
a rather later stage than that of the true coal 
measures of Britain, and more closely allied 
to the “fern-coal ” series of Silesia. Some 
doubts have been expreswsed as to the cor- 
rectness of this view, at least of the age of 
the Silesian coalfields, winch are known to 
rest on limestones containing large pi’oduoti 
and other fos^il^ of the carboniferous lime- 
stone. 

Peninsula of India. The following is a 
brief summary of the formation of the Indian 
peninsula as described by Dr. Qldham, in 
ascending order : — 

1. Lanventaiu Granitoid Gneiss — highly 
paetamorphic aud traveirsed by innnmerable 
trap dykes. This is the floor of all the 
other formations. 

2. Quai'fzose, micaceous, and hornblcn- 
dio rocks — much contorted. 

8. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian — Sub- 
metamorphic schists and massive conglome. 
rates of local-rocks. These rocks occur in 
the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian — The V indhy an series, prin- 
cipally sandstones, distributed into four 
groups. 

5. Carboniferous — • (a) Mountain-lime- 
ptone of the Salt Itange, classified as such 
from the fossils collected by Dr. Eleming. 

(h). The Talcheer scries, sandstones of a 
peculiar character and colour, resting on a 
“ boulder bed,” or ancient shingle beach. 

(c). The coal bearing rocks of Jnfiia 
forming the coalfields of Damoodah, ISTer- 
bndda, &c. 

6. Permian ? or Intermediate. — Beds 
with reptilian remains, presenting, in Dr. 
Oldham’s opinion the physical break be? 
tween the Paleozoic and l^Eesozoio periods 
of Europe. It is indicated here as doubtfully 
Permian. 

7. Triaasic, Upper aud Lower. In this 
latter there are beds of limestone witji Ce- 
ratites (Muschelkalk ?). 

' . Siip/etio Beds— -with cha^^acteristia fos- 
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0. Liassic Group — divided into an Up- 
per and Lower series. 

1 0. Jurassic Group — with Cycadem. Di- 
vided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Stages, 

11. Cretaceous Series — with fine forms 
of 4 -r 4 monites and other shells. 

J2. Eocene. — 

(a). Nummulitic limestones. 

(h). Eresh water deposits of lakes; over 
and tlirough which sheets of lava have been 
erupted. 

13. Miocene. — Laterite, and other strata 
of several kinds. 

H. Pliocene. — Ossiferous gravels, Clays. 
&c. 

15. Becent. — Gravels^ clays, and mud 
of rivers, &c. 

It is, lie think.s, impossible to look over 
the above groat scries of beds so truly 
represen tai-ive as they are of the Euro- 
pean system, and ])resenting often in 
minute detail a marked correspondcnco 
with the E^R^ish siibdivisions and 
formation p without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of nature’s 
operations in ancient times over vast por- 
tions of tbp globe. The strati graphical 
reseuiblancos are also not less rornarkablo 
than the palosontological, for the genera 
and some species of fossils of the Triasaic, 
Liassic Cretaceous formations are iden- 
tical with those of Europe. 

Himalaya . — The Geology of the Uimalaya 
and its subsidiary mountain ranges miglit 
form the study of a lifetime, witliout being 
exhausted. Certain parts of this vast chain 
of mountains have indeed been studied, ospo? 
cially the lower formation of tlio Siwalik 
range, in connection with which the names 
of Falconer and Cantloy arc familiar to all. 
Other portions of the Himalaya, together 
with the hills beyond l^eshawur, to the 
Safed I^oh, IJindu Kush, and Sulaimani 
ranges, arc almost unexplored, and the only 
published accounts of thoir structure are to 
be found in a few scattered aud brief notices 
in the travels of Vigne, Jacquemont and 
others, and in several papers of the Asiatic 
Society. 

The S.alt Range runs transversely be- 
tween the Jhilam and the Indus, as the 
Balpti range, and Shaikh Pudin hills, con- 
sidered as a portion oi' continuation of the 
range Trans Indus, lie in the vicinity of 
the Salt range; having thoso hills on the 
south, the Poshawur hills on the north, and 
the end of the Sulaiman range with the 
Waziri hills on the west. From this place 
onwards down the western frontier, the 
branches of the Sulaiman range was re- 
presented at thp Exhibition by 
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sevei’al fossils from the Lagari, Mazari and 
Lower Hills belonging to the Sulaiman 
system. 

The Delhi system of Hills include those 
of the Delhi, Gurgaon and Hissar districts 
also the Shekawati hills in Gurgaon which 
ultimately become fused in the Aravalli 
range. Some of these hills are fossiliferous, 
others yield metals ; the copper ores of Hissar 
and of Singhana in Gurgaon district, be- 
longing to this series. In other portions 
marbles and freestone are found; and the 
Kalyana hills of Dadri now included in the 
Jhind territory, furnish elastic sandstone. 

Fossils from Spiti and the Peen valley, at 
elevations of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet. 
Belemiiites. 

Ammonites Gerardi, oolitic ? 

A. Nepaleiisis (Gray). 

A. triplioatus. 

A. Wallichii. 

A. hiplex (Sowerby). 

A. torquatus (Sowerby). 

A. aouoinctus (Straohey). 

Ammonites undescribed. 

Spirifer striata, carboniferous. 

Productus Sp. carboniferous. 

Pholadomya, oolitic. 

Nucula cuneiformis. 

Phynconella cynocepbala, carboniferous. 
Orthoceras? carboniferous, 

Astarte major, oolitic. 

The Lagari hills. Imam Bakhsh Khan 
and Dera Ghazi Khan, yield Belemnites, 
a species of Natica, and several species of 
Echinus. The curious trilinear markings on 
the latter, are compared by the people to 
the impression of a bird’s foot: to which, 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. 

Sangcha,” are nummulites from the 
Mazari hills. Imam Bakhsh Khan, and 
Sheikh Budin Hills produce the Elephas 
primogenus, Hippopotamos sivalensis, and 
Dinotherium. 


The Balut range furnishes 


Productus costatus. 

P. cora. 

Atliyris Poissyi. 

Athyris subtilita, var. 
grandis. 

Orthis rcsupinata. 
RhynconelUi, sp. ? 

B. poleurodon. 
R.cynoccpliala, 

Spirifera, sp. 


S, striata ? 

Streptorhyncbus crenis- 
tria, 

S. pectiniformis. 
Litliostroton irregulare, 
Oeripora, sp. 

Anornia Lawrenciana. 
Lima gigantea. 

Peotcn, 

Venus suba-glaurai. 


Also Katica flemingi from Sakesar in 
the Salt range.) 

Cidaris verneiulii. The natives of India em- 


ploy fossil cncrinites, Sang-i-yahuda, also a 
minute fossil bivalve shell and Sang-i- 
Shadnaj as medicinal substances, which 
are less fit for use than ordinary chalk. 

SiMcm Himalaya — On the north and 
east, at the base of the Sikkim Himalaya, 


under the hill station of Darjiling, the 
great mass of the lofty hills is composed of 
schistoze rocks of various charactei’s con- 
siderably disturbed and contorted. These 
are decidedly different from, and more recent 
than, the gneissoze rocks of the greatest 
portion of India. Kear the base of the hills, 
and faulted against these rocks at high 
angles, there is a small extent of sandstone 
and black shales, which contain vertebrata, 
pecopteris, &c,, similar to those occurring 
in the great coal-fields of Bengal. These 
fossils are peculiarly interesting, from the 
fact of their being changed into graphite, 
and occurring in beds which themselves 
have a very strongly marked graphitic cha- 
racter. They are of very limited extent; 
the greater portion of the sandstones, which 
in this section exhibit a thickness of some 
thousand feet, belonging to a series of a much 
more recent date, and which has been sub- 
jected to a much smaller amount of distur- 
bance and alteration. This upper group 
contains many large stems, in all observed 
cases prostrate, and in most cases giving 
evidenoeof great wear and long exposure 
previously to being imbedded ; and in some 
of the finer and more earthy deposits an 
abundance of leaves occur, of the same 
general character as those occurring in 
Burmah and Tennsserim. This group has 
therefore been provisionally referred to the 
pliocene age. Ko traces of the great num- 
mnlitic series have been observed in this 
district. 

Kliassya Hills , — Further south are the 
Khassya Hills, -which form a compara- 
tively isolated range, rising suddenly from 
the great plains of Bengal in the south, 
and divided^ on the north, by the valley of 
Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhotaii 
range. On the southern face this I'ange 
rises almost perpendicularly from the plains 
which are continuous from the Bay of Ben- 
gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
level to the very foot of the hills, and, with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
thickness of metamorphic rocks at the base, 
are composed of nearly horizontal beds of 
sandstones, a few shaly layers and limestone, 
long known for the abundance and beauty of 
the nummulites it contains. These beds dip 
slightly to the south, and die out towa.rds 
the north, when the metam'orphic rocks come 
to the surface in the hills. The age of 
the sandstones and limestones is unques- 
tionably fixed by their organic contents, 
and therefore, also, the epoch of the coal, 
which is associated with them, as belonging 
to the great eocene period of geologists. No 
newer gTOup of rocks is definitively seen iu 
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these hills- Along the sonthern face of the 
rano'e there is evidence of a great dislocation 
extending for many miles, and possibty 
alono' the entii-e scarp, which has brought 
dowS to the level of the plains, the rocks 
■which are seen at the top of the hills. This 
line of dislocation has in all probability 
tended to give the nearly rectUinear direc- 
tion of the escarpment : its date is fixed as 
at least subsequent to the formation of all 
the eocene rocks hero seen. An older group 
of sandstone, considerably altered is seen 
further to the north, within the hills and 
also a series of highly metamorphosed 
seWsts and grits resting upon the gneissoze 

and granitic rocks. Tn .r, j.i 

sSwiah and Teuassenm.—Jnvihev south, 
on the east of the Bay of Bengal, tlio 
Tenasserim Provinces extend for about six 
deo-rees of latitude along the east shores of 
the Bay of Bengal . In breadth they seldom 
exceed more ttaii one degree of longitude. 
Prom Siam, on the east, these provinces 
are separated by an interrupted range of 
mountains, occasionally rising to ,,000 or 
8 000 feet high, but the general height of 
which to the north is about 4,000, dimimsh- 
ing in passing southwards to 3,000 foot or 
less The main direction of tins range is 
north and south : this being also the general 
direction of the coast line, of the minor and 
outlYino- ranges of hills', and, therefore, of 
the rivers The geological structure is 
tolerably simple although at first sight ap- 
parently complicated, from the great dis- 
turbances to which the rocks have boon sub- 
iected. The central range is of granite, 
occasionally, but not unfroqucntly ofa sycni- 
tic character *, itself traversed by thick veins 
of large crystallne felspathic granite, and 
often dong its outer edges, or near its junc- 
tion with overlying slates, characterized by 
the presence of tinstone as an ingredient of 
the mass disseminated among the other 
mineral constituents. This granite axis is 
succeeded by highly rneiamorphio rocks of 
a gneissose and micaceous character, them- 
selves cut up by numerous veins of granite, 
which, however, do not extend far from the 
junction. Upon these is a great accumula- 
tion of bluish and hluish-hlack earthy beds, 
thinly laminated, of thin-bedded grits, and 
of pseudo-porphyritic rock, the normal cha- 
racter of which is a hard earthy rock 
with small irregularly disseminated sub- 
crystaline felspar, passing, on the one baud, 
into slates, and, on the other, into grits, 
often coarse and conglomeretic. Those hard- 
er rocks form all the higlior grounds of the 
.outer ranges of hills. This scries being 
best seen in the southern province of Mor- 
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was provisionally called the “Mer- 
gui ” series. The total thickness is about 
9,000 feet. It is succeeded unconformably 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare- 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thin 
and irregular bands of earthy blue lime- 
stone occur. Above these rest about 200 
feet of soft sandstone in thin beds, upon 
which apparently rests the massive lime- 
stone of the country so largely seen near 
to Moulmein. The thickness of the entire 
group is about 6,000 feet, and as some of its 
members are best seen in the northern pro- 
vince of Moulmein, it has provisionally been 
called the “ Moulmein ” series. To deter- 
mine the ago of the older of these two 
groups (the "Mergui j wc have no data. The 
aspect of much of the rocks is very similar 
to the trappean ashes and felstones so abun- 
dant in the Silurian rocks of Great Britain, 
while others ai’O lithologically like Devoni- 
an ; but these resemblances are very decep- 
tive. The age of the Moulmein series is, 
however, tolerably defined by its organic 
contents. These appear to iix the ago of 
the group as distinctly carboniferous. The 
whole of these rocks were, subsequently to 
their induration and disturbance, widely and 
greatly denuded, and on their upUinicd 
edges at intervals is found a series of conglo- 
merates and sandstone and imperfectly co- 
herent shales, with thick beds of coal, ge- 
nerally of lignitic character. None of the 
conglomerates are coa.rs(5 ; the sanclstoxios 
are line, gritty, and pebbly, or clean wliito 
qnai'tzose grits ; the Hhn.les thinly laminat- 
ed ; the coal itself thinly disjiosed in thin 
flaky lamina"), with earthy streakings innrk- 
ing’its structure. In addition to tlic total 
unconformity of these rocks, the imbedded 
orga-nic remains are quite distinct. They 
consist of dicotyledonous plants (loaves) 
belonging to tlio grou]> of tho Lauracese, 
and probably to the guruis Laurophyllum 
of Goppert. In tho thin papery shales 
which ovevlio tho coal a.ro also of 

fish (scales, &c.) of a iV(\shwator cliaracier ; 
the whole referring the beds to a very re- 
cent epoch, probably correspond ing in part 
to the pliocene of European gculogisis, It 
is curious to notice here the absence of any 
coal in tho carboniferous rocks below, and 
its abundant presence in those newer beds. 
Tho total thickness of tlicsc beds docs not 
exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They are never 
continuously traceable ; they occur heaped 
up against and separated by tho projecting 
ridges of tho higher grounds, and *nuist 
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Lave been deposited when the physical con- 
formation of the country was very similar to 
that now existing. They appear to be the 
result of a series of fresh- water deposits, 
formed in small lake-like expansions along 
the lines of the great drainage valleys of the 
country^ and to mark a line of general and 
greater depression between the main ridge 
of hills dividing Siam from the British do- 
minions^ and the outer ridges which occur 
between this and the sea. The direction of 
the main drainage of the country is deter- 
mined by the direction of these ranges, 
and is discharged into the sea through 
narrow rocky gorges, which have a direc- 
tion nearly east and west, and which are 
due to lines of breakage and dislocation. 
To this is due the sudden alteration m the 
direction of the courses of the larger 
rivers, as may be seen on maps. 

Bimnali . — Eocks similar to those situated 
in the Tenasserim provinces extend north- 
wards up the course of the Salween Eiver, 
and into the adjoining districts ofBurmah, 
to the north-east of Pegu. And, also, close 
to the capital of Burmah, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of metamoi'phic rocks are again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
schists, and highly crystaline limestone, 
occasionally of a fine white colour, and 
largely nsed by the Burmese for sculpture. 
But the great valley of the Irawady is, 
throughout a very large extent of its course, 
bounded on either side by thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pugahu, beyond which the 
higher grounds recede from the river banks ; 
but they are iu all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
the nummulitic rocks of the Khasi and 
Cachar Hills. These rocks have been con- 
siderably disturbed and broken, but have a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout many 
miles, has determined the general course of 
the river Irawady. Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
them with slight unconformity, is a series 
of beds of no very groat thickness, charac- 
terized by an abundance of gypsum disse- 
minated in thin layers and veins, and in the 
lower beds of which occur the deposit of 
clays and of vegetable matter, from which 
are derived the large supplies of petro- 
leum. These rocks are well seen at Se- 
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nan kyoung stream of foetid water’’), 
and are traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to 
form the uppermost part of this group, 
but which may possibly belong to another 
and distinct series, are found some of the 
fossil bones of the larger animals which 
occur abundantly in this district. About 
forty miles north of Amarapura we again 
meet with sandstones, shales, and coal, rest- 
ing miconformabl}’* on the metamorphic rocks, 
and characterized by remains of dicotyledo- 
nous trees similar to, if not identical with, 
those found in the coal-yielding group of the 
Tenasserim provinces, and which are there- 
fore referred to the same age (pliocene) - 
This series, so far as examined^ has proved of 
no great extent or thickness. 

Of fossils found in Burma, h by Mr. Old- 
ham, diiriug his companionship with Captain 
Yule’s Embassy, he notes the following : — 

Specimens. 


Jaivs and Teeth. 

Elephant, tusk and lowei’ jaw, ... 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw> and molar tooth, 3 

Ehinoceros tooth, I 

Tapir ? lower iaw, 1 

Deer, . . ... .... 1 

Sus? or Merycopotamus, portion of 

cranium, 1 

Gavial fragments. 

Pachydermata, Bones .35 

Ruminants, „ 10 

Crocodile, 24 

Tortoise, „ 21 

„ _ large, „ 17 

Undistinguished, 16 


China . — Baron Von RIchtlioven, who 
visited China some years ago, made a geolo- 
gical tour through parts of Tai-hti. He 
found certain outlying reefs of limestone, 
which hitherto had escaped observation 
from tboir similarity to the main lime- 
stone beds of the district, answering to 
the carboniferous limestone of Europe, 
Certain fossils, especially nummulites, 
found in these seem to prove these rocks 
to be of Tertiary age. This in connec- 
tion with similar deposits in South Europe, 
in the Himalaya, in Japan and the 
Philippines and probably also in Por- 
mosa, is of considerable interest. It is 
known that the Tertiary deposits of China 
cover a considerable area, but hitherto 
limestone had not been noticed of that age. 
Shanghai Consnlar Qa?Mte. Annals of Indian 
Administration. Dr. Oldham in Yule\s 
hassy^f. 343, Be^ort of the British Associa- 
tion. 
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FowelVs Hand Booh^ Boon, Prod. Punjab^ 
p. 112^0 119, 

On the age of the Fossllferous tliin^hedden 
sandstone and coal of the Provinces of Na^gpur^ 
India. By the Eev. Stepilien Htslop. — Qnar- 
terly Joxirnal of Geological Society^ Vol. XVII, 
August 1861, p. 346 to 349 

See Coal: Oolosso Obelus Atlas ; Elephant: 
Eelis : Eossils : Lignite : Madras : Simida?. 

GEOMYDA. A genus of reptiles of the 
Sec. A. Catapliracta or shielded I’optiles, the 
Order Ohelonia, and family GeeemydidjB : 
several species ai’e known, viz. : G. Bealii 
grandis, mutica, nigricans, reevesii, spinosa, 
spenglori, and tricarinata. See Chelouia. 
Eeptiles. 

GEOPHILUS EULGEXS. A luminous 
centipede. 

GEOPHILUS NICOBAEICUS thoHico- 
bar pigeon. See Columbida3. 

GEOPHILIA. A genus of birds of the 
order Gemitores. Eamily Coluinbida) and 
sub-family Columbine. There are several 
species G. striata, a small ground dove, occurs 
in Siam and Java. Wallace. See Birds. 
Columba. 

GEOPHIS. A genus of reptiles of the 
order Opbidia and family Calamaridm : — 

Paw. Calatnaridas, 

Calamatia oatenata, Blyi\ Assam. 

Greophis niicrocephalus, Nil<>lierry. 

„ Perotteti, B. cY j(5., Nilgherry. 

Aspidura hrayorrhos, Boie , Ceylou. 

„ Copii, Gtinth. 

„ trachyprocta., Cope. 

Haplooercus Oeylonensis, Qunih. 

Ealconeria Bongalensis, Theoh., Parisnatli 
Blyfchia reticulata, Bhjth. 

Grotea bicolor, Blytli. 

Trachuscliium fuscum, Bhjih. 

GEORGIA. The ancient Iberia. Ptolemy 
describes it as bordered on the north by the 
Sarmatian mountains, to the south by a part 
of Armenia, to the east by Albania, and to 
the west by Colchis, the present Immeretia. 
The beauty of the Georgian women cannot 
be disputed; having fine dark large eyes, 
very regular features, and a pleasing mild 
expression of countenance. The dress of 
the higher ranks is splendid, and carefully 
adjusted ; but the humbler women, notwith- 
standing they share the same taste for the 
ceremonies of the bath, and regularly go 
through them all, seldom wash their clothes 
and they appear often in rags, and always 
in dirt. The Georgian dance consists of 
feats of activity, and strange and unelcgant 
contortions of the limbs ; sitting down on 
their heels, and hopping about in that posi- 
tion.— Porter’s Travels, Vol. I, pp, 123, 137. 
See Gargeatan : Kartelania. 
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GERAT RANG. PIind. Bark rod co- 
lour of Geri earth. 

GERANIACE/E Tlie Geranium tribe 
of plants of which the East Indian species 
are 12 Gei*anium and 1 Erodium. The 
Geraniums ai"e largely cultivated as flower- 
ing plants but never very successfully. 
Tliey are propagated by cuttings which 
ought to be kept somewhat dry till they root. 
The root of G. nodosum. L. (G. Napaulense. 
Sw.) is called rowil and bhaud, the chief 
of the genus are G. rotuiidifolia, columbi* 
nnm, dissectum, luciduni and robevtiauuin 
G. parviflorum has a root oaten in Australia. 

GERARD. Two brothers, one a medical, 
the other a military officer’ in thcBengal army, 
who both distinguished themselves by their 
researches into the physical goograpliy of 
the Himalaya. Dr. Gerard wrote an ac- 
count of Kanawar. Ho accompanied Lieut, 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes for a 
groat part of the road, in his travels in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

GERARD A BICOLOR. Gm. A genus 
of harmless snakes of the Order Ophidia, 
Sub-order SerpcntosColubrinjB non-venenati, 
and Eamily Homalopsidm as under : — 

Fam. Acroohordida3. 

Fam Homalopsiduo. 

Gerberus rhynebopB, Schn., Bongal, Moulnuun, 
Andamans. 

Eoinalopsis bucoata, Linn., KuhL, Mai'babau. 
Horpeion tontaculatum, Lacep. 

Tythoria lEypsirbinoidcs, Theoh., Andamans. 
Hypsiihina enhydria, Bclin., Calcutta. 

„ pUimbca, Bo%o. 

„ Olunensis, ('7m?/. 

Portion ia naicol or, (7m?/, Pinang. 

Caiitoria clongaia, Oiraril. 

Porania Sieboldii, SchL., Pogu 
Hipistos hydrinus, Cantor,, Rangoon. 

Gorarda bicolor, Graij, l^asaoin. 

AcrocliorduB Javanious, Jlornst , Pinang. 

Chcrsydnis granulatus, t^ichneitL 

GERARDINIA LESCHENAIJLTIA.NA. 
Dgne. a tree in the Central Province of 
Ceylon. Grows at an elevation of ^>,000 to 
6,000 feet. Thw. 

GERARDINIA ZEYLANIOA, Done. 
Urticaheteropliylla3oxB.—Gass-kahambilIya, S ingh. 

Not uncommon in tho warmer parts of 
Cejlon.— Thw. PJu.^ Phut. Zeyl. p. 259. 

GERETSIUS OR LATTA ISLANDS. A 
group of small isles in lat. 0*^ 21’ N. long. 
127® 9’ E. — Jlorshurgh. 

GE^RIOHO. Tel. ? Cynodon dactylon.— 

GERMAN MILLET. Panicum Germani- 
cum. See Graminacea?. 

GERMAN. This race occupy Central 
and Northern Europe and form, with the 
Irish, English, Scotch, Russians’, Persians, 
and Arian hindus, Greeks and Romans, 
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G-ERU. 

part of the great Iranian family. Philo- 
logists admit a Germanic family of lan- 
guages. Several of the philosophers of 
Germany have largely investigated the lan- 
guages of the South and East of Asia. See 
Hindo, India, Sanscrit, 311, 312, 814. 

GERMAN SARSAPARILLA. See Cy- 
peraceas. 

GERSAPPA. A water fall on the river 
Gangawatty in N. Canara the fall is nearly 
1,000 feet. 

GERMS AIR, properly garm-sair. Pers. 
wintering pastures of nomade tribes. The 
entire southern region of Pars, bordering on 
the Persian Gulf, is called the Garmsair or 

warm region.” It extends from the sea to 
the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs parallel 
with the Persian Gulf, from the banks of 
the Tab to the confines ofLaristanj from 
Bushire, eastward, as far as Kangoon, the 
tract is named the Dushtistan or ^Gand of 
plains.” The Tungistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungistoon, or “ narrow land,” is a 
small tract of land east of Bushire. The 
greater portion of the people of the whole 
garmsair, are an independent lawless set, 
many of the tribes being robbers by profes- 
sion. A huge wall of mountains separates the 
garmsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table land of Persia. One of the 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt 
lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where, speci- 
mens of coal were found. Sardsair signi- 
fies ‘‘cold region.” It is also termed the 
sarhada^ a word literally signifying “ bound- 
ary or frontier,” but generally applied to 
any high land where the climate is cold. See 
Garmsair, Iliyat, Sarhad. 

GERSHTASHP. A Persian hero of the 
time of Peredun, reputed to be ancestor 
of Neriman, Sam, Zal and Rustum, Bunsen 
(qu. Gashstasp). 

GERSTEN-GRAUPEN. Ger. Barley. 

GBRU. Hind. Red earth. Earths 
and clays are met with in the Punjab 
bazaars known by the names of “ geru,” 
“ geri,” “ gil-i-irmani,” “ gil-i-khardya,” 
“ gil-i-abrorshi ” or “farsi,” “ gil-i-makh- 
tum ” and “ harmuchi.” 

^ Geru is a hard, red, laminated, earth, some- 
times used in dyeing : school teachers grind 
it up with water and teach to write with it 
on wooden slates. It is used medicinally 
in India. 

Gil-i-khardya is a variety of Geru. 

Gil-i-abrorshi is a pink clay, hard buti 
less brittle, and paler than “gil-i-irmani.” 

“Gil-i-abrorshi,” “ gil-i-farsi,” is proba- 
bly tliG same or very nearly so. 

“ Gii-i-makhtum.” A variegated earth, 
deep red; and pure white, soft and irregu- 
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lar ; it contains clay, carbonate of lime, and 
sesqui-oxide of iron. 

“ Gil-i-irmani” differs little from geru 
and geri, It is a rough, red, brittle earth, 
occurring in laminated masses, used as a 
colour, and also medicinally. It is the re- 
presentative of the “bolus Armeniacus,” 
once so celebrated as a European medicine. 

“Harmuzi,” or harmnchi,” is much 
usedfor house painting, as an artist’s colour, 
and as a medicine ; it is a fine deep choco- 
late red colour like that yielded by artists 
“ brown madder,” only opaque. 

“ Badochi.” A red dye, is used to adul- 
terate the “ kamela” red dye from the 
Rottlera tinctoria ; it is also used as a 
glaze for pottery . — JELand Booh of the Funjab. 
See Earth Gil. 

GERUDA PATSA RAI. Tel. Bezoar. 

GESNERACE.^3il. An order of plants 
several genera of which, Achimenes, Gloxi- 
nia, Ramondia, Pyrenaica, and Gesneria, are 
grown as fl.owering plants in India. 

GET^, are supposed by Professor Wil- 
son to be the Saca3. If we examine the po- 
litical limits of the great Getic nation in 
the time of Cyrus, six centuries before 
Christ, we shall find them little circumscrib- 
ed in power on the rise of Timoor, though 
twenty centuries had elapsed. At this 
period (A. D. 1330), under the last 
prince of Getic race, Toghluc Timoor Khan, 
the kingdom of Cliaghtai was bounded on 
the west by the Dhasht-i-kipchak, and on 
the south ioj the Jaxartes or Jihoon, on 
which river the Getic khan, like Tomyris, 
had his capital. Kogend, Tashkand, Ootrai’, 
Cyropolis, and the most noi’thern of the 
Alexandria cities were within the bounds of 
Chaghtai. The Geto, Jut, Jit, and Tak- 
shac races, which occupy places amongst 
the thirty-six royal races of India, are all 
from the region of Sakatai or Chaghtai. 
Regarding their earliest migrations, the 
Pooranas furnish certain points of informa- 
tion and of their invasions in more modeim 
times, the histories of Mahmood of Ghizni 
and of Timoor abundantly acquaint us. Prom 
the mountains of Joud to the shores of Mek- 
ran, and along the Ganges, the Jit is widely 
spread ; while the Tasksbac name is now 
confined to inscriptions or old writings. 
Inquiries in their original haunts, and am.ong 
tribes now under different names, might 
doubtless bring to light their original de- 
signation, now best known within the Indus ; 
while the Takshac or Takiuk may probably 
be discovered in the Tajik, still in his an- 
cient haunts, the Transoxiana and Choras- 
mia of classic authors, the Mawar-ool-nahr 
of the Persians, the Turan, Tarkisthan, or 
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Tocharisthan of native gcogi-apljy, the 
abode of the Tachaid, Tacshae, ov I'oorshlca 
invaders of India, described in the Pooranas 
and existing inscriptions. The Geto had 
long maintained their independence when 
Tomyris defended their liberty against Cyrns. 
Driven in successive wars across the Sut- 
lej, they long preserved their ancient 
habits, as desultory cavaliers, under the Jit 
leader of Lahore, in pastoral commnnitios, 
in Bikanir, the Indian desert and elsewhere, 
thongh they have lost sight of their early his- 
tory. The tran siti on from pastoral to agricul- 
tural pursuits is but short, and the descendant 
of the nomadic Gete of Transoxiana is now 
the best Imsbandman on the plains of Hin- 
dustan, Dr, Jamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Getco and Thracians were the same 
people, and that it is very probable, if not 
certain, that the Getas and Goths were the 
same people. He also observes that the 
GetiB and Scythians were the same people. 
On the northern side of the Danube, oppo- 
site to the territory occupied by the Scy- 
thians, and in the angle forming a part of 
Thrace, there was a small nation in the time, 
of Herodotus, who bore the name of Getse. 
Ancient writers distinguish the Gotao from 
the Massagetae, by placing them in coun- 
tries remote from each other, Les peuples 
qui habitent ces vastes contrecs de la haut 
Asie, bornees an midi par V Tnde, la Chine, 
et la Perse, a V orient par la mer du Japon, 
a V Occident par les flenves qui se jettent 
dans le mer Caspienne et la* Pont Buxin, au 
nord enfin par la Mer glaoiale, sont connns 
sous le nom vulgaire et oollectif de Tartars 

Quoi qu’ il en soit de V origine de 

ce nom des Tatars, les Europeens, qui Font 
legerement altere, s’en servent indifferem- 
ment pour designer uue foule de nations a 
demi civilisees, qui diJBferent beaucout entre 
elles, ainsi que la surite de cet ouvrage le 
fera vois, Dans ce sens, je crois qu’il est 
bon de conserver a ces nations le nom cel- 
lecfcif de Tarfcares, quoique corrompu pro- 
ferablement a celui de Tatars, qui paroit 
plus correct raais qui appartient h un seul 
tribu ne doit pas servir a designer les autres 
tribus en general,” The Massagete, Getse 
or Goths, seem gradually to have advanced 
from their ancient limits into the more 
fertile districts of Asia. And all the lower 
and middle parts of the western boundary 
of the Indus, went by the name of Indo- 
Scythia. The Scythians, chiefly the Getm, 
had expelled the Greeks, who continued 
long after the retreat of Alexander, and re- 
peopled it with colonies of their own nation. 
*33^ Getss were the bravest and most just of 
all the Scythians, and continued to preserve 
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this character hi tlieir new possessions. They 
must have pursued the hunter’s occupation, 
living more by the chase, tliongb those occu- 
pations are generally conjoined in the early 
stages of civilization. Asi was tlio term 
applied to the Gete, Yont or Jut, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. 
The Asi seem to have been a northern 
race with several divisions some of which 
appear to have been conquorod by the Egyp- 
tian King Seti III. 

Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia 
was occupied by a tribe of the Asi. Ho 
says that the Sueni or Suioncs erected the 
celebrated temple of Upsala in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden and 
Ereya, the triple divinities of the Scan- 
dinavian Asi. Herodotus says tho Gotes 
wore theists, held the tenets of the souls im- 
mortality as with tlio budhists. Were we 
to contrast the literary acquirements of tlio 
Cbaghtai princes with those of their con- 
temporaries of Europe, tho balance of loro 
would be found on the side of the Asiatics, 
even though Eliznbctli and Henry IV of 
France were in tho scale. Amongst ^ the 
princes from tho Jaxarfces aro histoi'iaus, 
poets, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim our rospoct n.nd 
admiration. — Tod's Rajastluvi, Vol. I., pp. C, 
60, 322, 605 Pennant's Hindosian, p, 63. 
OliaifhpliV s Hindosian^ p* 63. Readier dies snr 
hs Langues Tariam, pp. 1,3. KoMifidij on 
the Origin of Langtiar/es, p. 57. See India* 
Jat, S'cythia. Afghan, India, Yuti. 

GETHSEMANE, A Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying “ wine-press.” — Rdbmsou's Travels 
Palestine and ^ijria^ Vol. I, p. 121 . 

GETONIAELORIBUNDA. H. ii, 428. 

Bancli murugurlu, Tel. | Karra vadala, Tel* 

GETSA OHETTU. Tel. Guilandiua 
bonduc. — Linn. 

GEUHVU, Beng. Excoccaria agalloclia. 

GEWA. Hind. Excoccaria agallocha. — 
Linn. 

GEUM. An ornamental genus of plants, 
G. eoccineum being extremely handsome, 
mostly the produce of N. America and 
Russia, they require a light loamy soil, and 
are increased by dividing tho roots or by 
seed. 

GEWLA, Tam, Se©"Gowla, 

GEYAR. Hind. Oedrus doodara. 

GEYLA. A river in Kattywar, lat. 22*, 
long. 71® 20’ E. flows into gulf of Cam- 
1 bay. Length 60 miles. 
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GHANTARAVAMU. 

GHA, also j?lias, Hind, grass, herbage, 
Malori gha, Hind, Rnmex hastatus, Shili- 
gha Hind. Chrysopogon glancoptis. See 
Ghans, Ghas, 

GHADIR Ar. a practice followed by the 
shiah mahomedans of India. On the 18th of 
the month Zi-nl-haj, they form three images 
of dough, to represent the kalifs Abn-bakar 
Omar and Osman, hll them with honey and, 
pricking them with pins, they stick the 
honey as if it were the blood of these kalifs. 
Wilson. 

GHADSI, Ma.hr. Vagrant musicians, said 
to be descendants of the race who formerly 
inhabited the great southern forest — the 
Dandakaranya. 

GHAFIZ, Hind. Delphinium saniculEe- 
folium. 

GHAFRAN Hind. Saffron. 

GHAGRA. Hind, a petticoat. .Rajput 
ladies have only three articles of parure ; the 
ghagra or petticoat the kanchi, or corset ; 
and dopati or scarf ; the fashion varies in 
each province and tribe, though the texture 
and materials are every where the same : 
cotton in summer, and quilted chintz or 
broad cloth in winter, — Tod^s Bajasilian 
Yol. T, p. 651. 

GHAF KWAH, see Hwang-tung-chi. 

GHAIR, Ar. Without. 

GHAIR MULAZIM, Hind, as opposed 
to mulazim, persons in the villages of the 
Pan jab who help the farmers, but are not 
regularly hired cultivators. 

GHAIR-MEHDT. A mahomedan sect 
who believe that the imam Mehdi has come 
to the world and gone. The words mean, 
wii.hout, or dej)rived of, Mehdi. See Elias ; 
J\tahomodan. 

GHALlCr-TA. Hind. Pers. Woollen 
r n gs . Woollen carp ets . 

GHALLAH. Arad, grain. 

GHALME. Hind. Anabasis muliiflora. 

GHANDA-BE LA. Hind. Audropogon 
acluenanthus. Linn. 

G HAN DARYA ( Jaksha) the voicefal 
spiril^s ill tlio air who sing the praises of 
Brabma. See Gandarva. 

GllANNA. Duicii. Sugarcane. 

GHANS. Guz. Hind. Grass. Hay: 
Herbage. See Ghansor-Kafar 

GHAN SENG, Can. Bignonia xylo- 
carpa. — Roxh. 

GHANTA. liiND. A clock: a gong: 
an hour : ghanta bajana, to strike the hour. 

GHANTARAYAMU. Sansc. A species 
ot Orotalaria. This, like the Tclugu name 
Gilaka choitu is a generic term, signifying 

rattle from the sound of the seeds in the 
dry legume. 


GHARIPUEA. 

GHANTHAWOOD. Anglo-Ted. Gan- 
tha karra. Tel. A wood of the Northern 
Circars. 

GHAO. Hind. A wound, an ulcer 
wounded. Hence, Gliaeja (?) GtJZ. The 
village barber, and barber surgeon. 

GHAR. Arab. Pbrs. Hind. White 
quartz. White cornelian. Ice, hail, also 
a cave. 

GHAR, Mongol. The hand : it is the same 
as the Sanscrit word Kar, the ITindi Gar, 
and in Greek Kheir. 

GHAR. A river near Eilcheepoor. 

GHAR, Hind. The best kind of ginger. 

GHARA. Hind. A globular and short 
necked earthen vessel. See Gharra. 

GHARAM. Mal. Salt. 

GHARASKAI. Hind.—? ? 

GHAREI KASHMALU. Hind. Lallo. 
mantia Royleana. 

GHARGHASHTAI. Hind. Amygcla- 
lus Persica. 

GHARI. A water clock ; a clepsydra ; 
a brass gong, a division of time, about 24 
minutes, hence, Ghariali, a gong striker. 

GHARI. Mar. Ghadi. A Sudra at- 
tendant on a temple, cori^esponding with a 
Gurare. 

GAYIAL, properly Gliarial, is the Gavia- 
lis Gangeticus, the Narrow-beaked Croco- 
dile of the Ganges, (Edw., Phil. Trans. Na- 
tural Syst. Amph.) Gavialis Gangeticus, 
Gray, ( Synops Rept. ) the Gavial of the 
Ganges, Griff., ‘ Anim. Kingd.’ The Gavial 
of the Ganges is supposed to be the largest 
of the living Saurians. The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumoril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 centi- 
metres (17 feet 8 inches.) — IJJinjl. Cyc-, 
p. 205. See Gharia.1 ; Reptilia. 

GHAR-T-JAMSID, Sec Kandahar. 

GHARIKUN. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. Aguric ; 
Boletus igiiiarinus also Agaricus igneus, 
also Polyporus, sp. A fungus used in me- 
dicine. 

GHARILPIT. a mine of precious gar- 
net occurs at Ghavilpit, about eight inilcs 
^ south of Paluiishah, in the Hyderabad 
country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, 
penetrated by trap-dykes, and composed of 
mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. 
Dr. Yoysoy, states that the precious garnets 
are found at tho depth of eight or ten feet 
in the alluvium at the foot of tho rock. The 
surface of the rock and soil were strewed 
with garnets in great profusion, but these 
were generally of a very inferior qualit\^ 

G HARIPURA Also called Eleplianta, an 
island in the Bombay harbour, may {)c called a 
complete pantheon: for among the huri- 
^ dreda of figures there sculptured, every 
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GHAT. 

principal deity is found. Budlia is, evi- 
dently, from his size and situation, a prin- 
cipal personage there ; yet not he to whom 
the temple seems peculiarly dedicated, which 
is apprehended to be the One Supreme 
Being. But as no representations are ever 
made of that being, there are shown his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz., 
according as they be contemplated — mytho- 
logically, ethically, metaphysically, or philo- 
sophically,) are, 


Brahma. 

Creation. 1 

Past. 

Vishnu. 

Preservation. 

Present. 

Siva. 

Destruction. 

Future. 

Power. 

Matter. 

Earth. 

Wisdom. 

Spirit. 

Water. 

Justice. 

Time. 

Fire. 


Moor’s Hmdit FaniJieon, 

GHARKA PULLI— ? Garcinia cambo- 
gia, 

GHAROT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta- 

GHARiRA. Hind. An unglazed earthen 
water pot hence “ Ghar-nai” a raft support- 
ed on pots. See Ghara. 

GHARRA RIVER, The modern Punjabi 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the five 
rivers of the Indus, reached by Alexander. 
The Gharra runs north of Bahawalpoor, 
distant two miles. See Punjab. Ind, in 
Idth Gent 

GHAS. Hind. Adiantum venustum. 
SeeGha; Ghans. 

GHASxA.L. Ae. Hind. Pees. The ma- 
homedan legal washings of the body. 
The mahomedans ha^e twp kinds of ablu- 
tion or lustration, the “ GhasaF’ or legal 
washings for all classes, after any kind of 
bodily uncleanness such as the pollutio 
nocturna, menses, coitus, or child-birth, for 
until purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch 
the koran, or go to the mosque. If the legal 
Ghasal be not needed, nevertheless, before 
prayer, the wazu or washing in a prescribed 
manner of the face, hands and feet is indis- 
pensable. It occupies two or thi*ee minutes. 
The wazu is only needed, when any minor 
cause of impurity as in performing the na- 
tural functions has occurred. Where water 
is not to be had, the Teyammum, or rubbing 
the face, legs and hands with fine dust or 
dry sand suffices. 

"GHAS-KUOHOO. Bbng. Typhonium 
fiagelli forme. 

GHASVEL. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India 
to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 
river 5 a range of hills or the scai’ped wall 
of a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through such. The Western ghats extend 
ftom the valley of the Tapti, to the gap of 
I^I^ut, a distance of 800 miles. They 


GHAZL 

are clothed with dense forests, with few 
inhabitants. The coast line from the sea to 
their base is generally flat and low with 
occasional spurs or solitary hills, but the 
ghats rise abruptly, almost scarped, to an 
average height of 3,000 feet, Purundar is 
4,472, and Maliabaleshwar, 4,700, Matheran 
is a projecting spur. The eastern Ghats 
extend from Orissa to Coimbatore, along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, 
at distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. They are steep and well clothed 
with forests. The country lying between 
them and the sea is low, scarcely rising 
above 100 feet above the sea. See Ghatiya. 

GHATICA. Sans. An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time. See Danda. 

GHATIYA. H. A brahman who attends 
at ghats where hiiidu pilgrims bathe, to 
take care of their clothes, and supply sandal, 
flowers, &c., he exacts certain fees, as a right, 
denouncing imprecations on any who resist 
his exactions, these people sometimes repair 
to a distance to escort pilgrims to their 
places of ablution. Wilson. 

GHAT-MAHJHI. H. Beng. A ferry- 
man, applied also to a man who regulates 
the hire of boats, supplies, &c. &c. Wilson. 

GHATNA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber. — Ocvl. Oat JlUx. 
1862. 

GHATOT-KACHA, See Inscriptions, 
p. 37B— 8. 

GHAT PALM. Eng. Cai*yota urens. 

GHATTI GOND. Guz. Hind. Gum- 
Arnbic 

GHATYARI. Hind. Andi’opogon iwar- 
ancusa. 

GHAZ. Hind. Pees. Tamarix oricn- 
talia ; tamarisk. 

GHAZA, Ae. in mahomodanisra, an ex- 
pedition against infidels : the term Gliazi is 
applied to those who fight for their religion 
to the death. IVcGregor’s Historif of tlio 
Sihhs, Yol I, p. 193. 

GHAZxiL. Ae. An ode, it should con- 
sist of not less than five, or more than 
eighteen, couplets ; the last line of each 
couplet terminating in the same letter of 
tlie alphabet. The two first lines of the 
ode rliyme together, after win' eh every 
alternate line; and the last verse always 
contains the “ takhallus/’ the assumed 
literary name of tlie poet. 

GHAZAN son of Kai-Khatu and nephew 
of Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father’s 
throne in A. D., 1295. He was a brave 
soldier and statesman. 

GHAZGI BRAHUI See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHAZl. Pees. Hind. A mahomedan 
soldier fighting for his faith. A religious 
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GHAZKI. 


GHAZNI. 


warrior. One wlio has slain an infidel. 

GHAZI MIYAN. A mahomedan. saint in 
Ligli repute with tbe agricnlfcnral and lower 
classes of fclie N. W. provinces, except in 
Delili, and included amoiagtlie Pancbpeeree. 
The Mirat-i-Mnsaoodee saj’^s he had a dream 
the night before his death, in which his 
mother came and placed a bridal chaplet on 
his brow as being indicative of the crown 
of martyrdom with which he was to be 
honored on the following day. He is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolba and 
Salar Cbhinula. Vho this Ghazee Meean 
was is a question on which even mahomedan 
authorities are not agreed. Elliot quoting 
M. Garcin de Tassy, in his memoire of the 
Moosulman religion in India. 

GHAZIPUH L. 25^ 33^ G". N. L. 83 ^ 
31 ” 8. E. a town in Hindostan, on the left 
side of tbe Ganges, 71 miles N. E. of Ben- 
ares in the Benares district of the N. W. 
Provinces. The Dak bungalow is 351 feet 
above tbe sea. Lord Cornwallis is buried 
there. He had been ap23ointed Governor 
General a second time and was proceeding 
up the country when he fell sick and died 
hero. Tr. of Eln. Vol. I ]3. 121. 

GHAZLEI. Hind. Taraarix dioica. 

GITAZNxiVI. Belonging to Ghazni. 

GHAZNI. A town in Afghanistan 7,726 
feet above the sea. On the north of the 
town, about ball’ a mile from the gate, rises 
the first of sultan Mahmud’s minars, or 
towers, tbe oibor is about four hundred 
yards beyond it, in the same direction. They 
both rise alone, based upon rough stone- 
work. Tlie most northerly is the hand- 
somest structure; but both are exquisite 
speciincus of brick- work. They ax’e about 
IdO feet in height, and much damaged. 
Ghazni commands a most extensive 
plain, which is hnt indifferently furnished 
with villages, and castles, althongh not absolu- 
tely without them, and tlic river of Nawar runs 
beucath the town walls on the north orn side. 
The town is seated in the midst of a 
rich grain country, and in the adjacent plains 
of Nawar it has immense fields of pasture. 
Ghazni in its ]prosperity was frequently 
taken and sacked, memorably, by the great 
Hulaku and by Alla-ud-din, the Afghan 
prince of Oh or. Ghazni has tbo repute of 
being a very ancient site. Wilford, following 
Sanscrit authorities, tolls us, that the kings 
of the Yavana and Deucalion resided at it. 
He further tells us, that its proper ancient 
name was Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written 
by Chi’ysococcas, whence ho refers it to be 
the Ozola of Ptolemy. He also conjectures 
it to bo the Oscanidati of tlio Pontingcrian 
tables, noted as twenty-two fursangs from 


Asbaiia, wliich ho considers Kabal, and 
thirty-five fersangs from Rupha, which 
he would identify with Sheher Safar, 
The annals of the Yadu of Jeysulmir 
state that long anterior to Vicrama, they 
held dominion from Ghazni to Samarcand, 
they established themselves in those regions 
after the Mahabarat, but, on the rise of 
mahomedanism or the pressure of other 
races, they were again impelled towards the 
Indus river. They assert that Ghizni is pro- 
perly Gujni founded by the race of Yadu : 
and in a curious specimen of hindu geo- 
graphy presented by Col. Tod to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, all the tract about the 
glaciers of the Ganges is termed Gnjlibun, 
or Gujlibu, the ‘ Elephant Porest.’ elephant 
wilds. There is a ‘ Gnjingurh’ mentioned 
by Abul Fazil in the region of Bijore, in- 
habited by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Euso- 
fyze tribes. 

The empire of Ghizni was founded by 
Abistagi, governor of Korasan A. D. 960, 
who revolted from the king of Buchara : 
whose ancestor, in his turn, had risen to 
power, on the ruins of the kalijDhat empire, 
about 87 years before. Ghizni consisted 
•chiefiy of the tract whicli composed the 
kingdom of Bactria, after the division of 
Alexander’s empire : that is, the countries 
lying between Parthia and the Indus ; and 
south of the Ox us. Emjierors, who have 
reigned in Hindoostan since the Ghiznian 
conquest. ToeVs Rajasthan, Vol. II, ^3. 455. 
BennelVs Memoirs, p. xlix. 

OJmnian Emperors Began to reign. 


Mahmood I. 
Mahomed I. 
Musaood I. 
Modood 
Musaood II. 
Ali 

Reshid 
Pcroch Zaad 


A. D. 
... 1000 

•••|l028 

1011 

■••}l051 


Ibrahim I. 
Mu.sQood III. 
Arsilla 
Ryrani I. 
Chusro I. 
Chusro II. 


A. D. 
1056 
1098 
1115 
1118 
1152 
1159 


Ohorlan, or Gaurian Enijieror, 


Mahomed 11. or Mahomed Ghori 

... 1118 

Fatan^ 

or Afghan Emperors. 


Cuttiib 

. 1205 

Koikobad 

... 1286 

Eldozo 


Feroso II. 

.. 1289 

Aram 

‘ i 1210 

Alla I. 

1295 

AHumsh or 

Omar 

.. 131G 

Tltumsh 

.3 

Mubarik I. 

.. 1317 

Foroze I. 

. 1235 

TugUk 

.„ 1321 

Sultana Rizia, 


Mahomed III. 

1325 

empress . 

. 1236 

Foroz III. 

... 1351 

Byram II, 

. 1239 

Tnglik II. 

, 1388 

Musaood IV. 

. 1212 

Mahomed IV. 

* * j-l3S9 

Mahmood II 

. 1215 

Aba-Bukor 

Baliu 

12G5 

fMahmood III. 

]. 1393 


Seifl Dgimsly., 


Chizor 

. 1411 

Maliomcd V. 

143.3 

Mubarich TI. . 

. 1 121 

Alla 1 1 

1447 
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aHEGURA. 


GHET KUCHU. 


Bijnctdi} of Lodi 

Bcloli 1450 I Ibraliim TL 1516 

Seciindcr I .. 1488 | 

Moguls or Mongol IJm'pevors. 

Baber .. 1525 Humaioon .. 1530 


Sliero 

Selim 


Second Fatan Dynasfij. 

.. 1542 I Mahomed VI. 

1545 1 Ibrahim III. 



Mogul Dynasty restored. 


Humaioon ... 1551 

Acbar ... 1555 

Jehangir ... 1605 

Shall jehau . 1628 

Aurungzebo, or Al - 
Inmgir I .1659 
Bahadur Shah ... l707 


Ferhli^er 

Ruff -oil -ul-Dirjafc ) 
Ruff-eh-ul-DowlahJ 
J Mahomed Shah . 
Ahmed Shah 
Alumgir II 
Shah Ahim 


1713 

1717 

1718 
174S 
1753 
1760 


Jehundor Shah . 1712 


^ Ho began his reign in Ghizni, A. D. 977. 

Tamerlane’s invasion happened in this reign. 

J And Nadir Shah’s in this. 

Acbar was tbe first who made a great 
innovation in the standard of the coss. He 
directed it to be taken at 5,000 guz, equal 
to 4,757 yards ; that is, about a British mile 
and 5 furlongs . — FiennelVs Memoirs^ p. 4. 

It was captured by the British on the 
23rd July 1839 re-captured 6th September 
1842. Yigm's personal Narrative, p. 128-0. 
Ma^^on's Jonmeijs. Vol, II. p, 222. See Kabul 
p. 433 Kattiyawar. Khyber,Kufa, Mahmud, 
Somanath. 

GHAZN RIVER. Rises in the Huzareh 
mountains, about Ln.t. 33® 50', Lon. 68® 20'. 
Its course generally southerly, as far as lat. 
33®,* afterwards south-westerly, into lake. 
Abistada, in lat. 32® 42' Ion. 68® 3' 

GHEBBAKELLI KURA Tel. Greens 
of Premna integri folia, — Fo^h, 

GHEBBUNELLI VERB Tel. Root 
of Premna integri folia. — llord} 

GHEBR properly GABR. Pet^,s. A term 
of reproach, applied to thoParscesin Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish 
Gaour. See Gabr. 

GHECHO. Beno. Spathium chiueuse. 
GHEGHU. Hind. Aponogeton monos- 
tachyon. 

GHEE. Hind. Clarified butter. See 
Ghi, 

GHEEHTI-KUTI. Bong. Amarantus 
tenui folius. 

GHEGURA. Hind, also Ghegliura, is 
the unripo pod of gram. Also the unripe 
bole of cotton which is known also by the 
names -of Goolur, Ghentec, and Bhitna. 
When it bursts it assumes another name, 
when this change in the plant occurs, it is 
usual eastward of the Jumna, to select the 
largest plant in the field and having sprin- 
kled it with buttermilk and rico water it is 
bound all over with pieces of cotton, taken 
from ihe other plants of the field. This 
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selected plant is called Sirdar or Bhogul- 
dace, i. e.. Mother-cotton, from bhogln, 
a name sometimes given to a largo cotton- 
pod and daee (for daiya) a mother ; and 
after salutations are made to it, prayers are 
offered that the other plants may resemble 
it in the richness of their produce. To the 
west of the Jumna there is rarely a Bhogul- 
daeo, but when the pods begin to burst, 
women go round tbe field, and as a kind of 
lustration, throw' salt into it, with similar 
supplications that the produce may bo 
abundant. Til^illus lAb. If Bl. i, says^ 

Dii patrii purgamus agros, pnrgamns 
agrestes. 

Vos mala do nostris pellite limitibus. 

Heu seges eludate messera fallacibus hor- 
bis. 

The practice appears to bo observed 
with a similar object and in somewhat 
similar fashion to the Ambravalia of the 
Romans and the Field- Litanies of* the 
English Church Rogation or Gang-days. 
JElliot. 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA. Sans. Podali- 
um murex. Gokeru. 

GHELIJRU. Tol. Triantlicma obcor- 
data. — Foxb, 

GEHDAGA TRIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GHEKDAGAM. Tel. Sulphur. 

GHENDAMULA. Sans. Hibiscus esen- 
IcntuR. 

GHEKGTRAVI CHETTU. Tol. Tlies- 
pesia popnlnca tree: — Lanh, 

GHENNERU. Tee. Korium odoriim. — 
Ait 

GHEKNERA VERB. Tml Root, of 
Her aim odornm. 

GHENTAL. Hind. Tnlipa sfellaia. 

GHERIA, a small river tliat rises in the 
Baln.gbat, 

GHERIAH, was the chief town and 
strongest port of Angria : in 1 75{> it wa,s 
attacked and taken by a BTltlsh squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive A Mahrata army,*w\as 
present, but held aloof. 

GHERIAH. Twontj-ono miles from Jnn- 
giporo is Sooty, whore the Bagiritti brandies 
off from tho Ganges. The neighbourhood 
of Sooty is rcmarkablo for tho battle of 
Ghcriah, fought between Ali Vordi and 
Sarferaz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought in 1703 between Meor Kasirn 
and tho British. T/\ of a Hind. T. p. 85. 

GHERB, Can. Semecarpos ana, card imn. 

GHERUTTI KAMA. Tel. Venionia 
cinorea, Less. 

GHET KBOHU. Beng. Arum orixoii.sc, 
syii. of Typhonium orixousc.— Sc/nj//. 



GHIKAR. 


GHILIAK. 


GHEZO Hind. Manna. See Kndrat 
Halv^asRi. 

GHEZUNJGABEElsr MAITNA. See 
Kndrat. Halvassi. 

GHI. Guz. Hind. Clarified Butter. 
Ghruttham, grita, Sans. | Neyi, Tam Tel 

Ghi is largely manufactared in all the 
south of Asia and generally sells at 25 per 
cent, above the cost of butter. Ghi is made 
in very large quantities in the jungle tracts 
of the “Bar.^’ The finest ghi used on the 
Bombay side of India, comes from Karachee 
near the mouth of the Indus — Hindu Infan- 
ilcide^ p. 177. 

GHIAKDE. It. Acorns ; the seed or fruit 
of the oak 

GHIAOUR, originally Gabar or fire- 
worshipper, is now synonymous with Kafir, 
and is applied to the people who preceded 
the mahomedans, as well as to Europeans. 
Rich’s residence in Koordistau, Vol. I. p. 30. 
See Gaour, Gabr Ghabr. 

GHAIAS-UD-DESr- bin - HUM AM- UD- 
DIN. His takhalus or literary name was 
Kondemir. His book is entitled Habib-us- 
sayar-fi afrad-ul-bashar, that is to say, 
the curious part of the lives of illustrious 
men. It is a history which he had extracted 
from that which his father Mircond had 
composed, and entitled, Rauzat-us-Safa, but 
to which he made augmentations. He de- 
dicated this book to the secretary of state 
belonging to the king of Persia, shah 
Ismael Safavi, who gave him the name of 
Hahib-ullah, and for that reason the book 
had the name of Hahib given it in the year 
] 508, Heg. 927, in the Reign of Lewis XII. 
He was also author of another history, 
which is entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar ; or 
The Cream of Histories . — History of Gengldz 
Khan, p. 422. 

GHI-TURAI. Hind. Luffa pentandra. 

GHILICHI, a branch of the Toch- 
tamish, the first of the tribes of Kapehak 
Malcolm’s History of Persia, Yol, 11, p. 231. 

GHTDAYU. Can. Tree. 

GHI- GO WAR. Hind. Aloe India Eoyle. 
In Southern India, plants of the Ghi-go- 
war ” or “ Kul-bunda,’’ the Aloe perfoliata, 
arc suspended with their roots upw'ards, 
with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, to 
permit the aroma of the juice to become 
apparent, and disperse musquitoes from the 
room. 

GHI KA GxADDA. Don. Isoetes Ooro- 
mandcliaua. 

GHI-XWAR. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

GHIKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the 
banks of the Indus ; at an early period of his- 
tory they were given to infanticide. It was a 
custom, says Ferishta, “as soon as a female 


child was born, to carry her to the market 
place and there proclaim aloud, holding the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other, 
that any one wanting a wife might have 
her ; otherwise she was immolated.’^ By 
this means they had more men than women, 
which occasioned the custom of several hus- 
bands to one wife. When any one husband 
visited her, she set up a mark at the door, 
which being observed by the others, they 
withdrew till the signal was removed. The 
Ghikar are supposed to be the descendants of 
the mountaineers whose chief Amhisaces sent 
ambassadors with presents to Alexander. 
Baber writes the name Guker but it is also 
written Gbuka and Khaka. — Tod’s Eajas^ 
than, Vol. I, p. 636. See Afghan, Kabul, 
Khetri, Jelam. 

GHI KOMAR. Hind. Aloe Indica.— 
Eoyle. 

GHILAX. A district known to the 
ancient Arians as Yaren a. It was their 
thirteenth settlement and formed the nucleus 
of their ancient possessions in India. Haug 
has shown Varena with the four corners 
to be a Gbilan. The curse of Ahriman was 
irregular menstruation. See Arians. Kizzel 
Ozan. 

GHILAXI. Abd 111 Zader Ghilani, styled 
Sultan ul Aulia. 

GHIL GARANTA. Tel. Crotalaria 
verrucosa. — Linn. 

GHILIAK, a nomaderace dwelling on the 
coast of Tartary and Siberia as far as Ayan 
on the north-western extremity of Seghalin. 
They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
broad in proportion to their height. Shape 
of the head round, cheek bones prominent^, 
eyes oblique, well defined eye brows, more 
arched than those of the Chinese, hair coarse 
black and bound into a tail, and occasionally 
wearing a coarse black beard, hands, small 
and delicate, with well shaped nails, com- 
plexion fair and ruddy. The women are 
small but prolific. 

Hand - - Gna-la. Bear - - Ma pa. 

Teeth - - Ik-ta. Water- - Mu. 

Nose - - Miik-sha. Sea - - Na mu. 

Ear - - Sliia, Eiver - - Widlii. 

Foot - - Bug-dal. Grass - - Uk-ta. 

Lip - - Hum. Cause - - Wilmakdlia. 

Whiskers - House. Fire - - Tlioh. 

Chin - - Ge. Bain - - Tig dliu 

Child - - Noooh-ka. Sauce pan - Hat cliua. 

Man - - Bosagdh. Stone - - Jo lo. 

Gun - - Mut-oha. Net - - Ah Dim pih. 

Shoes - - Dnta. Forest - - Dim we. 

Button - - To-ho. One - - 0 mo ko. 

Bark - - 1-wak-tha. Two - - Dim. 

God - - Nangngha. | Throe - - Sla. 

Sun - - Sooh. i Four - - Dhi. 

Moon - - Bcagh. \ Five - - Tlumgha. 

Dog - - I nok. I Six ■ - Nung o. 

Fish - - Nung-yc- / Seven - - Na dka. 
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GHILJL 

Crow - . Gaak* | Eight - -Japn. 

fcjalmou - - Sukja sa. I Niue - - Iloyu. 

Deer - " Talki. j Ten - • Ja. 

Dr, Latham^s DlscripUve Dthuolo<yii, 

GHILJI, an Afghan tribe which, with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of tho Afghanistan 
population, bub chieflj dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghilji tribo occupy the 
principal portion of the country between 
Kandahar and Ghazni, and arc the most 
numerous of tlio Afghan tribes. These 
people are also found between Karrah and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jalala- 
bad, but in either position, being under duo 
conbrol, they are little heard of. The Ghilji 
between Kandahar and Ghazni comprise the 
great families of the Ohtak, tho Thoki, tho 
Tereki and tlio Andari with their sub-divi- 
sions. Of these, the three first are indej)cn- 
dent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghaziii. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of tho 
Ghilji families, and in the period of their 
supremacy furnished the chief, or padshah. | 
The Ghilji are both an agricultural and 
a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
castles as well as in tents. They arc a re- 
markably tall fine race of men, wii.h marked 
features, the Ohtak and Thoki peasantry 
being pi^obably unsurpassed, in the mass, by 
any other Afghan tribe for commanding 
stature and strength. They ai’e bravo and 
warlike, but the generality of them have 
a sternness of disposition amounting to 
ferocity, and their brutal maunors aro not dis- 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghilji aro so violent in their inter- 
.course with strangers tha-t they can scarcely 
be considered in the light of human beings, 
while no language can doscriho tho terrors 
of a transit through their country, or the 
indignities which aro to bo endured^ 

The Ghilji although coiisidcvod, and call- 
ing themselves, Afghans, and, moreover, 
employing the Pushtu, or Afghan dialect, 
seem to be a mixed race. The name 
is evidently a modilication or corruption of 
Khalji or Khilaji, that of a great Turki tribo, 
mentioned by Sherif-ud-din in his history of 
Timur. The testimony of Ferishta, while 
clearly distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from 
the Afghans, also establishes the fact of 
their early convei'sion to mahomedanism, 
still there is a tradition that they were, at 
some time, Christians of the Armenian and 
Georgian churches. This tradition is known 
to the Armenians of Kabul; and they 
instance, as corroborating it, the practice 
observed by the Ghilji of embroidering tho 
front parts of the gowns or robes, of their 
children, with figures of the 
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cross, and tho custom of their house- wives, 
who, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross tlieir arms over their breasts, 
and make the sign of the cross on their fore- 
heads after their own manner. 

East of Ghazni, iu tho province of Zurmat, 
are the Suliman Kliol Ghilji, exceedingly 
numerous, and notorious for their liabits of 
violence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged head, 
but are governed by tbeir respective rnalek, 
who are independent of each other. Host 
Mahomed Khan reduced them to the con- 
dition of tributaries, after having desti’oyed 
a nmltitiido of their castles. 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply hy ornainout. 
The girls, from tlie age of eight to twenty, 
are not much veiled, but they twist their 
hair, and tie it like a cake, which Inuigs 
over tlieir forehead and a little below tluhr 
eyebrows. The centre of tho locdc (or hairy 
cake) is adorned by a gold or silver (ioin, 
which, in black liair, shines pvoi-tily. This 
isthesignof virginity amojigst the Ghilji. 
The women allow their twisted hxjks to 
hang uiion their cars, and even as (iir a,s 
their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a party of wandering 
Ghilji : their tents wore nothing moi’o thM.ii 
flimsy black blankets, stretched ovei* forked 
sticks about four foot high; within, tlu^y 
ha.d some more blankets, sacks, and pjiek- 
saddles, and without, a- few loads of mats, 
ropes, and netting, for tho lorinndion ol’ 
their packages : both men and women were 
robust, with strongly marked leal.nres. — 
MoorcriijVii Tramh/Vol. H.]), -hiO. 'l/ns-svn/’.s* 
JunramjSf Vol. If. p. P,)8 to 21 3. Duffluyi'/s' 
Travt^h,, Bdoookisla'U and Sind.^ ]>. 200, 

Mohnn. LaVs Trands, p. h^ee Abdali, 

Kaffir, Kalmuk, Kandaliar. 

GHIMISAG. IjENCi. lliNU, Pha,rnac;onm 
mollugo. Syn. of Moll ago cervearm, Srr, 
Mollugo spergula. 

GHTN. Hind. Ehoaguus S}). 

GHINALITA-PAT. ^ Brno, Corchorus 
capsularis and 0. olitorius. Llnii, duto. 

GHIRIADAKI, Sans. Oajanns Indicus. 

GHISSA, an atoll island iu tho Archi- 
pelago. See Kotfirig Island. 

GlilSSATtI a wandering blacksmi til, 

GHC TRBE. Bassia butyracea. 

GHI TURAI. Hind. Also ghia tori, 
Lufia pentandra, 

GHODA-SALA. Sans. Iguana. 

GHODASALAu. Sans. Mimosa abstor- 
gons. 

GHOIAN. Bdng. Hind. Arum coloca- 
sia. 
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GHONDWANA. 

G-HOGRA, a confluent of tlie river Gan- 
ges. Fyzabad and Oudlx are built on its 
banks. It rises N. of Kumaon, in lat., 
30 28, N., Ion. 80°40,B., probably at between 

17.000 and 18,000 feet. It runs S. E,, 83 m., 
S. W., 70 m. 5 S. E., 12 m. ; S., 30 m.; S., 
23 m. further ^ S. E , to Ganges, near Oliu- 
pra, — Length, 606 m. It receives the rivers 
Raptee, 134; Kurnalli, 225; Bhyrvee, 70, 
Dhauli, 45; Goringunga, 60 m. About 

49.000 sq. ni, are drained by it. Butler 
describes it as navigable for the largest 
class of boats in all seasons. 

GHOL. Hind. Coccinea Indica. 

GHOLAK. Ar. Euphorbium. 

GHOLAM. Ar. Hind.Pers, properly gliu- 
lani a youtb, a page, a slave. Elliot consider- 
that in this word we have the origin of the 
English gallant, gallantry, gala, &c., Ghulam 
being derived from the Arabic gfl’l’m libi- 
dinosus, and hence it signifies a comely 
youth, one chosen as an attendant, or page 
for his personal endowments. The Spaniards 
borrowed it from the Arabs, and called a 
handsome young man “galana’’ from which, 
are derived “ galante,” “galantctir,” ‘‘ ga- 
lanteria’^ all subsequently adopted into the 
European tongues through the influence of 
the amatory poetry of the troubadours. 
In Persia Gholam, is now ai^plied to an 
inferior civil officer or policeman, 
answering to a “ cavass” in Turkey. Seve- 
i^al of these are attached to each European 
embassy in Persia. The Shah has also a 
number attached to his person who are call- 
ed Golam-i-Shah : these form a kind of 
body-guard. The Russians use their gho- 
lani only for posting purposes, to accom- 
pany members of the embassy, and have a 
body of Cossacks for escort. The British 
embassy gholams are used for escort and also 
for posting purposes, as the regular native 
Indian cavalry who used to form the escort 
of tliG British ambassador was discontinued 
during the mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
which lasted from 1812 to 1818. 

Fraser tells us that in Persia, the Koolera- 
gasscG is the superior of the slaves. Each of 
the princes, as well as the king, has a certain 
number of confidential troops, who act as 
guards, or agents, on all important occasions, 
and who are called “ gholam, or slaves. 
Mliot Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 105. 
Fd, Ferrler's Joum.^p. 21. 

GHOL-MUHUHEE. Bekg. Dcoringia 
Indica. 

GHOND. See Gond, India, Kolat, Kond ; 
Ku p. 488. 

GHOHBWANA. See Gondwanah, KoL 
Koli, p. 536. 


GHOOS. 

GHONGU KURA. Tel. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. 

GHONI, wheat and barley grain, with- 
out husk. 

GHOOjSTT, or Kundis a hill brood of hors- 
es, generally small, strongly made, hard- 
mouthed, and sometimes almost unmanage- 
able. In ascending hill faces, or passing 
along the declivities of mountains, it is best 
to let them have their own "way, for in an 
intricate passage they often show more saga- 
city than the rider ; their common pace is 
a kind of amble, and they stop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they arc sure 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not so quick in ascending hills as the low 
country horses, but they descend with dou- 
ble the speed, and endure great fatigue. 
The ghdont, though a useful animal, 
seldom carries any burden but a man, tbe 
total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are bred 
chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, one 
a small glioont, never above 12 hands high, 
peculiar to the country ; and the other a 
large breed, from 13 to 13^ hands high, is 
bought from the Chinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortee, for a Chinese ghoont two 
years old, they give a Spiti ghoont four 
years old. All are equally hardy and arc 
kept out the whole winter, except the year- 
lings, which are housed. During winter tho 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping tho 
snow from off them with their foro feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved 
with a little care. Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards . — Poiuell 
Uandhooh. Ocqjt^lGerard, Acmtnt uf Goon- 
aicur, p. 112. 

GHOOR, a lizard of Guzerat which the 
natives believe to be poisonous, there arc 
two kinds of GhooF’ according to native 
report, Putlah G boor” and “ Chundun 
Ghoor.’^ So anomalous a creature as a veno- 
mous lizard will, however, be believed in by 
no naturalist, until be has ocular demonstra- 
tion of the existence of the poison-apparatus. 
Hardly a snake is caught in India, tliat is 
not, according to the snake-catcher, the worst 
snake in the country, 

GHOOROOGOO KURA. Tel. Cclosia 
albida. Linn. 

GHOOS, is literally a bribe ; and no trea- 
ty or transaction was ever carried on in 
Rajputanah without this stipulation. So 
sacred was the ghoos held, from tyrant usage, 
that the Pesliwa ministers, when they ruled 
the dcstiuies of their nation, stipulated that 
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tlie gboos should go to the pvivy purse. — 
TocVs BajasfJiavi, Yol. II. p. 404. 
GHOOSOOL. See Kunawer. 

GHOR, also called Ghoristan, the 
mountainous country between Hirat and 
Ghazni. According to Istakhri and Ibii 
Haukal, it is a rugged mountainous coun- 
try, bounded by the districts of Herat, Ear- 
I’ah, Dawai% Rabat, Kurwan, and Gharjis- 
tan, back to Herat, which are all malicmo- 
dan countries. Ghor itself was a country 
of infidels, containing only a few mahome- 
dans and the inhabitants spoke a language 
different from that of Khorasan. — Elliot. 
Elpldnstoi^o's Gabul Vol. L, p. 244. 

GHORA. Hind. A horse; hence Ghora- 
wala, a horse-keeper, a groom. 

GHORA or Bhutghora, subsequently 
known as Ahmedabad. 

GHORA, is the name of an old and ex- 
tinct sircar, which according* to the 
register in the Ayeen-i-Akberee,” con- 
tained 39 inehals and yielded a revenue 
amounting to 72,62,780 Dam. 

GHORAGHAT Lit. Horse-ferry. A town 
and zemindaiu in the Bogra district of Ben- 
gal, mentioned in the Ayin Akbari . — Yide 
OatlhCby TL, p. 534. 

GHORALANJEA. Uru? Tentara. 
Uru ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex- 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet 
and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 10 feet. Used 
for spinning wheels, sugar presses and 
ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common . — Captain Macdonald. 

GHORA-MOOG. Beno. Phaseolus sub- 
lobatus. 

GHORBASTA. The climate of Mckran, 
generally, but especially at the level tract 
south of the mountains, is veiy unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta or Ghorbund occur in Mehran, 
great structures, at times almost bearing 
resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Europe. They are evidently remains of 
a people who occupied or passed through 
the country long prior to the advent of 
the present occupants, who know nothing 
of the builders, or of the uses of the 
buildings, and attribute them to kaffirs or 
infidels. They are found usually in out 
of the way places, narrow valleys at pre- 
sent stony and barren. They are placed 
always on declivities, or across the months 
of ravines. Their solidity and size are 
pi;oportioned to the steepness of the declivi- 
ty hut, where there is only a gentle slope 
the walls are narrow, low and slightly built, 
hut where the descent is great and the flow 
of water after floods and rains would he 
they are of great thickness and 
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height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwana, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to the 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levelled off with the surrounding and supe- 
rior ground. Those built across the mouths 
of ravines are very solid, and high, and 
usually the builders have taken advaiitage 
of some mass of rock jutting out as a sort of 
foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always in numbers varying with 
the extent of the ground to bo covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. 
The intervening ground being levelled is 
thus formed into a succession of terraces. 
They were connected with the irrigation of 
the country. Those built across ravines were 
intended to form tanks for the preservation 
of tlio waters that came down at irregular 
intervals in floods. Those on slopes, to 
economise the distribution of water; the 
surplus water of one tcri'aoc running over 
and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. The ground 
thus levelled, of course, became more valua- 
ble, freed from the irregularity and rough- 
ness which characterise these naiTOW stony 
valleys. They ai’o almost confined to the 
provinces of Jhalawan, and are lai’gest and 
most important in the southern and south- 
easteim portions of the province.The ancient 
city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, and 
constructed by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, 
the people who built them must have been 
extremely numerous; must bavo felt that 
the country as existing by nature was 
utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and 
ingenuity which the present races arc total- 
ly without. It Oippoars probable, nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, 
making their appearance on the south-west 
portion of the table land. Gradually push- 
ing eastward and northward, as their num- 
bers increased, either rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly by increase of 
the population from within, they ascended 
to the various valleys as high as Kelat, 
when, discovering tho great easteim outlet, 
the Moolla pass, they found an exit by it 
into the plains of India. How long they 
remained on the table land ? from whence 
they originally came ? and over what coun- 
tries they eventually distributed, are alike 
mysteries. 

Lieutenant Aytoun, in his Geological Re- 
port on a portion of the Belgaum colie efcor- 
ate given in Mr. Carter's “ Geological Pa- 
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pers on Western India/’ page 392, mentions 
that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bunded and there kadir is a ter- 
race cultivating race on the Pulney hills in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. There 
are one or two points of slight resem- 
blance between the Pelasgi ” the builders 
of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, Italy, &c., 
and the Ghorbasta builders, suggesting 
that they might have been a kindred people 
with kindred habits. The Pelasgi came 
from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birth place of 
emigration the tract nerth and north-east of 
Persia. The Ghorbusta builders probably came 
from the same tract and were not Mela*a- 
nees, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelas- 
gi, existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years'; before they were turn- 
ed out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the country their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro- 
bably the same with the wall builders of 
Beloochistan, they only remained in the 
country long enough to allow them to ex- 
tend northward as far as Kelat, when meet- 
ing with the Moolla pass, they debouched 
into the plains. Their art was a fully de- 
veloped one, before they arrived bei’e to 
carry it ou t. The Pelasgi arrived in Greece 
about 1800 B. 0. This date seems to accord 
roughly with the advent of the unknown 
people into Jhalawan. 

The Ghorbasta buildings differ considera- 
bly, however ; for when compared with the 
Cyclopean remains, tliey are slight, most 
roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they evince alike instinct and habit in two 
races which probably came originally from 
the same region. — Dr. OooJc in No. VI, Bom- 
hay Medical Transactions. 

GHORBAOH. Hind. Acorns calamus. 

GHOR-BAND. A valley separated from 
Koli - i- d a ra an , by a h il I ran go stretch in g from 
the ITindoo-Kush , it contains many ancient 
remains. The Shirwan tribe occupy it. See 
Ghorbasta, Kelat, p. 489, 490. Khyber, 
p. 520. 

GHORCHCJRHA, also ghorebarha. A 
sub-division of the Coormcc tribe. The 
litoral meaning of the word, if rightly spelt, 
is a horsc-man, but Elliot is nob sure that 
there may not bo some connexion between 
tbem and tlio Koorchurra whom Tod puts 
down in Chund Bardai’s list of the royal 
races. — Elliot. 

GHORESUKi!!, Bekg. also Mmstapat. 
Bong. Curchovus olitorius, Sunn hemp. 


G’HOSEE. 

GHORI. Hind. Whito cornolinu. 

GHORIBUJSTD. See Kohistan. 

GHORKA. A people inKcpal said to bo of 
mixed origin, a brave and fierce race, by tho 
Chinese called Ku-ru Ka-li, There can be no 
doubt of the warlike character of tlieGhoi*ka. 
Not only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are won- 
derfully advanced in tho art of fabricating 
the implements of war : they cast their own 
ordnance, manufacture their own muskets, 
short, powder, and cartridge-boxes ; in fact, 
every instrument or weapon used in civiliz- 
ed warfare is manufactured in Nepaul, often 
clumsily enough, but the mere fact of their 
being capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghorka. The Ghorka are the con- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
army ; they have grants of land called jag- 
hires, on which they live when not actually 
on service. They are a handsome and in- 
dependent race, priding themselves upon not 
beink able to do anything but fight ; and 
have a free and sometimes noble carriage 
like the Tyrolese. The Ghurka, and Bhutani, 
on the East, and the Lahuli and Kanawari 
on tho west, dwelling amongst tlie valleys 
of the Aimalaya, are, according tolOunning- 
ham, mixed races, between the Bhot family 
of Tibet and the liindu race of the south. 
Cunningham^ Oli^hant. 

GHORLA. Hind. Gugaira, a wooden 
implement used in the |)i’Ocess of making 
sajji or barilla. 

GHORA-PAOHAR. Sec Sat-dhara. 

GHOR-PHAR. Duk. Iguana. See 
Guann. 

GHORPHARA. A powerful Mabratta 
family, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur, Madhol, and Akulkote Tho 
derive their name from tho Ghoi’phar, or 
Iguana, from a tradition that the founder 
of the family scaled and took a fortress by 
its means. 

GPIORAPUCAR. A river of Bhopal. 

GHORUMBA. PIind. Cucumis colo- 
cyntlus. 

GHOS. Beng. Luffa pentandra and L. 
actuangula. 

G’HOSEE, also g’hosi, herdsmen. Tlicy 
are said to be descended from the Ahir i^ace. 
Most of them have now been converted to 
mahomedanism ; indeed, tbe name is gene- 
rally considered, according to tho diction- 
aries, to be exclusively applied to mahomedau 
milkmen. The name is derived from a 
Sanscrit word signifying a cattle-pen. The 
eastern G’hosi who have been converted 
arc called Bundco G’hosi. [nmany pavis 
of the country, as in Delhi, the Ohosi are 
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those who kado in milk, without any refer- 
ence to their caste or religion. 

GHOSHA. Sax'JS , from goosh, to sound. 

GHOTA-MAR. HtND. A king-fisher. 

GHOUL. PiLRs. Turk,, according to 
superstitious belief in Persia, a fair woman 
of about 20 years of age that preys at 
night on dead bodies. The Ghoul or “ De- 
mons of the Desert;” are also described as 
a hideous race, that sometimes haunt ceme- 
teries, and particularly infest a dreary tract 
in the ISTorth of Persia, not far from Tehran; 
bearing the portentous name of Malek-al- 
niout darrah, or “Valley of the Angel of 
Death.” 

GHRITA KAUSIKA. See Hindu. 

GHRITO-KOMARI. ^ Beng. Aloe In- 
dica. — Hoyle. From which an efficient sub- 
substitute for our Pharmacopa3ial aloes may 
bo obtained. 

GHUBBER. A largo mountain mass be- 
tween Tank and Bunnoo, protimding into 
the plains, infested by a predatory tribe, 
named Mithani, who are perpetually at feud 
with the Waziri. 

GPIUGLAT. Hind. Chloroxylon du- 
pada. 

GHUJBAI. Hind. Pushtu; also Gira, 
Alnus nefalensis, Himalayan alder. 

GHULABI- JAM. Duk. Eugenia jarabos. 

GHULAB SING, a maharajah of Kash- 
mir, a Dogra rnjput, died on the 2nd Aug. 
1867. 

GHUMBRA. Hind. Plilomis indica. 

GHUNOHl. Hind. Abrus precatorius. 

GHUNDA-BELA. Hind. Andropogon 
citratum. 

GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santalum al- 
bum. 

GHUNGOL also Ghangol. The name 
of the water lily which produces the cele- 
brated Nclofar or lotus flower. It yields 
a greenish fruit about the size of an orange 
the seeds of which are eaten by the poorer 
classes. — Wllot. 

GHUHGRU. Hind. Bells. 

GHUNIA. Tel. Salvaclora Persica. — 
Linn. 

GHUNNY BAGS are made from the 
reticulated fibre of the Abelmoschus fioul- 
neus also from the Sunn and Jute. 

GHUHTA. Bsno. Bignonia suaveolens. 

GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE. Uria ? A 
tree of Ganjani and Gurasur, extreme height 
22 feet. Circumference 1| feet, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet Used occasionally for 
axle trees and rafters but chiefly for fire- 
wood, the tree being rather common . — CapL 
MacdonaJil, 

GHUNU, Beng Cyperus rotundus. i 


GIANHAN. 

GHURASKE. Hind. Dodonma Bur- 
manniana. 

GHURB. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

GHUREE also Ghari. An hour ; or 
the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub- 
division of a village ; thus, Khundeegawn in 
Delhi is divided into 144 Langrce, each 
Langree containing 8 Ghurce . — ElUoL 

GHUR-GHHSTA. Soo Kelat, p. 402 

GPIURGHUREA— ? Corchorus olito- 
rius. 

GHURGHUSHTAI. PEind , or Manda- 
la, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica, the peach. 

GHURI GHEHZA. Tel. Seeds of 
Abrus precatorius. 

GHURJISTAK. The correct orthogra- 
phy of this name according to Yakut and 
others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan. Yakut 
says it is bounded on the west by Hirat, 
cast by Gbor, north by Morv, and souLh by 
Ghazni. The ruler of the country was 
called Shar, and from this title the land 
was so called Gharju-o-Shar. The Morv-rnd 
waters the country, and its cliiof towns ai’o 
Bashia and Surmin, but tho Shar gciiorally 
dwells at a town in tho hills called Bilkaii, 
Elliot. 

G1 1 U RK AKI. See India, p. 33G. 

GHURKA. Soo Gliorka, Kazzilbasli. 

GHURRA, a water pot, for fetching 
water either of earthen ware, brass or 
copper. 

GHURUGU KURA. Tel. Cclosia al- 
bida. 

GPIURUMBA. Hind. Cucumis colo- 
cyntbis. 

GHURUSH. PIiND. Phnscolns torosus. 

GHURWAL. See Gurliwa.1 ; India, p. 322. 

GHUSSUN, Aral. Branch of a tree. 

GPIUZ, Hind, Tamarix oriontalis. See 
Ghaz. 

GHUZPIBE, Hind. Plautago major ; 
Alnus, sp. 

GHWA, Hind. Tamarix oriontalis. 

GHWANZA, Hind. Oralmgus oxyacantha. 

GPIWARACPIKRA L PIind. Quorcus ilex. 

GPlWARDZA Hind. Pashtu, Cratmgus 
oxyacantlia. 

GHWAREJA, Hind. Bdwardsia mollis. 

GHWARESHTAI, Hind. Amygdalus 
Persica. 

GHWARGA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

GHWIYAK Hind. Sco Guyan. 

GPIYRUN, also Zahar-mora. Duic. Be- 
zoar. 

GIAPI-SURKPLGUL. PIind. Anagallis 
coernlea. 

GIAM. Hind. Cedrus dcodara. 

GIAN. Hind. Fromna mucronata. 

GIANHAN, Hind, EUeagnus conferta. 
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GIBSOISr. 

GIASHUK, Hind. Junipevtis com- 
munis. 

GIBBEL. Ae. a mountain. See Gabl ; 
Jib’l. 

GIBBOlSr. See Simiadge. 

GIBRALTAR, in lat. 36^ 7' K, long. 5° 
21' W., -v^as captured from tlie Spaniards in 
the year 711 and it remained in possession of 
the Arabs till the early part of the four- 
teenth century, when the Spaniards retook 
it, but lost it again in 1333; it was then 
held by the Arabs until its second recovery 
by the Spaniards in 1462. On the 24 th 
July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and 
captured by the British under Sir George 
Rooke ; the garrison being small and un- 
prepared for defence. The Spaniards, occa- 
sionally assisted by the French, have since 
made various attempts to recapture the 
place, but without success. Barton says 
Gibraltar is Jebal-ul-Tarikh ; and Mt. 
Ethne that men clepen Mounte Gy belle ” is 
“ Monte Gibello,” the mountain, par excel- 
lence .— Pilgrimage to Meccah^ Vol. 
L, p. 325. 

GIBSON, Alexander, M. D., born at Law- 
rencebirk, October 1800, was a Medical offi- 
cer of the H. E. I. Co.’s Mercantile Navy, 
from 1821 to 1824, during which he visited 
Bombay, Calcutta, China, and many islands 
of the Archipelago. In 1825, through the 
influence of Joseph Hume, lie was appointed 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and 
served throughout the Burmese war as flag 
Surgeon, to Sir John Hayes. He was 
from 1837 to 1860, Conservator of Forests. 
Ilis contributions to science were 

On Indigenous Products which may bo 
applied to use in India in supersession of 
the more costly supplies obtained from 
Europe. Lithographed 1837. 

On the Medical Topography of Guzerat 
in Vol. 1st of Bombay Medical Transactions. 

Description of the Method of Breeding 
and Rearing Leeches in Western India, do. 

Remarks on the Climate, Productions and 
Diseases of the Deckan, Vol, 2nd of do. 

Sundry Papers in the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society of Western India for 
1838-39 and 40, among which is an account 
of a simple process for the manufacture of 
Raw or Muscovado Sugar. 

Suggestions for extending the cultivation 
of useful and ornamental plants in India, 
Published hy order of Earl Auklaud, 1 841 . 

Report of Trials on the powers of Dramas 
press as applied in the extraction of oils. 
Trans, of Calcutta Hort. Soo. Juno 1843. 

Practical Remarks on the cultivation of 
Senna, Calcutta Hor. Soc. Trans. Aug, 1843. 
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Forest and Garden Reports, 1 840 to 1 850, 
Transactions of the Agri. and Hor. Society 
of Western India 1852. This work has 
numerous misprints. 

Hand Book on Indian Forestry comprising 
descriptions and details of management of 
teak forests together with an account 
(drawn up for the guidance of Departments) 
of the forest trees of western India — their 
localities, qualities, &c., with remarks on the 
planting of road trees. 

He traced the Kino extract exported from 
Malabar to be the produce of Pfcerocarpus 
marsupium of the Western Ghats. 

He began the culture of Hyosciamus now 
extensively grown for the supply of the 
medical stores. 

The introduction of the officinal senna as 
a growth in the Bombay Presidency was 
eflected hy him. 

He established at the district gardens in 
the Deckan, a manufactory for the supply 
of numerous oils and extracts for the medi- 
cal stores, the oils being extracted by means 
of the hydraulic press, the District Gar- 
dens nearly paid their expenses by means of 
the supplies made. 

Memoir on the forest preserves or shikar- 
gahs in Siud, printed along with the Parlia- 
mentary Papers on Sind, dated 1848. 

On the products of the Bassia and some 
othei’ trees, printed in Sir W. J. Hooker’s 
Journal for Februaiy and March 1852. 

On the medical properties of the bark of 
Alstonia scholaris Pharmaceutical Journal 
of London, March and Apinl 1852. 

This officer had been much emjfloyed in 
foi’ests where malaria is of a very deadly 
character and being asked what precautions 
he had generally taken, he replied — 

To sleep as much as possible with the 
head entirely covered. 

To bo in motion either marching or mov- 
'ing about at work at those hours wheu 
malaria is deemed to bo most active, viz., 
from 3 to 7 A. M. 

When marching in such forests at early 
moru — to take care always to breathe 
through repeated folds of cloth extending 
over the mouth and above the nostrils. 

To avoid afternoon marches as the system 
becomes thereby exhausted and open to the 
reception of malaria after nightfall. 

He is of opinion that with care as to these 
' several particulars, forests may he traversed 
with comparative safety even at the most 
deadly seasons. 

GHI-OHANGI. Tjsl. Oolastrus monta- 
na, Boiob, W. A. & W. Ic. 

GIDAR, Hind. Jackal. 

ss 



GiaATlTINA, 

GlDAll-DAK. Hinp. CissiiR carnosa, 
gao'oretia oppositifolia ; rrainis pn/liis. 

’ GIDAE.-KI-TAMAKU, of Shahppr, 
litornlly jnckal’s tobacco, Philiplioea calo- 
troplclis, Hcliotropiupi cnropccum, Verbas- 
ciirn tliapaiiR. Sec Pbilipcoa. .... 

CrlDAlJlMATl, H. A viigvanh and inieV in 
upper India, (lit. a jackal \u]\cv.)--Wih>on 
GIDL Hind. Franccom-ia enspa. 

GtTDIA. H. a class of vagrants and tliicves 

in Upper India ^ 

GLDDxl JONN'A. Tel. var. of Sorgmim | 
vnlo'aris. Lit short or low vSorglLum.— P<3r5. 
aiDlAUIKUMB, Hind, a libi-e. 
GIDUGUDU. Tel. Lascaria toraontosa. 

Eoxb, ^ _ . . T 

gigantic cock. See Pliasiamdso. 
GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WOKT. Eng. 
Calotropis gigantea.— It Brovm., 
gig ABTINA LICHSNOIDES.Thc whole 
thallns of the Ce}don moss is sometimes 
imported from Ceylon, and ns<ul in Lvitain 
for dressing silk goods.— O’S/kUti/Ziiiess/A 
p. 0<)8. See Ceylon moss. Edible Sea- weed. 
Gigartina einax. 

GIGAKTINA TENxVX. 

Gcacillaria splnosa. 1 Agar-Agar. 

The Chinese people collect this sca-woed 
on the coast to a great extent nsing it in the 
arts and also for food. It affords an excel- 
lent material for glues and varnishes. It 
is simply boiled and the transparent^ glno 
obtained is brushed upon a porous kind of 
paper called ‘‘ slia-clii” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a 
size for stiffening silks and gauze, and is 
extensively employed in tho inanufactnvc 
oflanternsandintho preparation of paper 
for lattices and windows. This and other 
kinds of fiici are boiled down to a jelly by 
the isla-nders on the south and extciisivcl}'' 
used for food, it is known in commerce un- 
der the name of agar-agar. It is also made 
into a sweet glutinous jelly, called in. Can- 
ton, Wong-loung-fan, -which is used as a 
sweetmeat, and sold on stalls in the streets. 
It is brought from Now Holland and Now 
Guinea and other adjacent islands : between 
400 and 500 peculs are imported annually 
by the Chinese at a prime cost of from ono to 
two dollars per pecnl. Its cheapness and 
admirable qualities as a paste render it 
-worthy the attention of other countries*, 
when cooked with sugar, it resembles 
calfs foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition of 18G2, 
from Malacca, the first quality was from 
assort of Tripe de Ho die, an edible 
s§a-weed which grows on the rocks that are 
covered by the tide> It ip much used for 
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mnking a kind of jolly which is highly 
cstoenied both hyEnropoans, and Natives for 
the delicacy of its fiavour and is exported to 
China., atlOs per l3oI lbs. Tho agar-agar 
of tho 2nd quality from Macassar and the 
Celebes is an edible sea- weed collected on the 
submerged banks in the neighbourhood of 
Macassar by tho Baju Lant or Sea Gypsies, 
for exportation toChinaat 12s.Gd,perlo3Ubs. 
The ao*ar-agar of Singapore is collected on 
the reds and rocky submerged ledges in tho 
neighbourhood of’Singaporc, and constitutes 
tho bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese Junks 
on their return voyages. It is much -used, as 
a size for stiffening silks, and for making jel- 
lies. The quantity shipped from Singapore 
is about 10,000 peculs annually.— Though 
deserving of being better known, it docs not 
appear to be an article of Indian import, or, 
if soatis brought in under some other name. 
-—Ron'lh A. Morn\^on. BM). Jw\ Brports 
and Gal.aln(]uo. Sinmoncls. Trmlinson. 
William's Middle Kliirjrlom ^ p. 275. See 
Euchemia spinosa: Gracill aria ten ax. 

Fucus tenax. Plocaria Candida. Edible 
sea-wced. 

GIIIAIN, or gihen. Hind. Elmagnus con- 
fetta. 

GIHON, orOxus.The Arianrace, accord- 
ingtoBunsen (IV. 487) emigrated out of tho 
sources of tho Oxiis (Gihon) or Jaxartos, 
B. 0. 11,000 to 10,000. and (IV. 491.), 
about B, C. 7,250 to 5,000, the Arians 
separated into Kelts, Armenians, Trenians, 
Greok.s, Slaves, Germans. 

GIHON. A ravine, commencing at the 
upper part of Gihon, a little to ilic W'cst- 
, ward of tho city ensile, and rnnnlng at tlio 
foot of the westcim walls, is called tho 
“Valley of Gihon or Ho])hain,'' though tho 
word trench or ditch would convoy a more 
coiTcct idea of its appc'arancc. As it winds 
round the sonUiorn loot of Zion it widens, 
and is called the valley of Hinnom.-— 
liohmsuu s Trav. Fudcsl and Syruc, Vol. I, 
|). 105. 

CrTLA. HrND. Acacia scandens, 

GILA GADDI. I'el. Coix barbata. — 
Boxh. 

GILA-GACH. Beng. Entadapusootha.— 

D. a 

GILA GOHANTA. Tel. Crotalaria ver- 
rucosa. 

GJLAKA OHETTU. Tel. Crotalaria. 

OILAKARA. Tel. Cumin seed. 

GILAM «and Siras are on tho coast of 
Laristan# Gilam appears to bo the Ila of 
Arrian. But wo can scarcely suppose it 
the Ghilan, which Hamdallah Oazvini oiiu- 
morates among tho islands of the gulf, sub-* 
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jeofc to the Persian government. — Oik^det/ii 
Tnivels^ Vul. I, p. 17^. i^earclius, p. 375. 
Sod. cd. 1807. 

G-IIjx4.IIiPx 1TR. LaPxiinaria sac- 

chaidna. 

GILA.S. Hind. Cerasas comuiiiais. C. 
vulgaris, a kind of clierry. 

GILA TIGE. Tiiti. Eatada pascotlia. — 
H. 0. Mimosa scaiidens. — 

GIL-ARMINL Bul'. Hin. Pers. Bole 
armeaian. 

GILBOAN on DUIVEN ISLAND, two 
miles distant from and on the cast coast of 
Java, is in lat. 8^ 2' S and long*. 114"^ 31' 
15" E. It is small and steep. — HursBtirali. 

GILEAD BALSAM, Boyle, in lus Hima- 
layan Botany, mentions that the Balsamo- 
dendron (Ainyris) Gdleadense or Torebin- 
them, or Balsam of Gilead- tree, known 
in the East the name of Balessan, has 
long been accounted one of the riches of 
Arabia, whence or from Abyssinia, its 
native conntr}", according to Bruce, it was 
at an early period taken into Syria. It lias 
also been introduced into the Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta as well as into the Peninsu- 
la of India. See Balsam, Balsamodondrou. 

GILEAD EIR, Ahios bnlsamca See 
Balsam. 

GILERU. H'ND. Crysthriiia arborcs- 
cens. 

GILGIT. A territory in Ceufral Asia, 
in lat. 35° N., and long. 74° E., I’im Indus j 
river runs through it from N. E. to S.W. It 
is on the southern declivity of the Hindu 
Kush, between Chifcral on the west, and 
Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east. In the 
Bnnuu valley there are races intermixed, of 
whom may be noticed tlio Durdu of 
Gilgit and Chulas. According to Barnes, 
the mir of Badakhshau, the chief of 
Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus, 
and the chiefs eastward of Darwaa who 
occupy the pi’ovinces of Kulub, Shughnan 
and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also the hill 
states of Ohitral, Gil jit and Iskardo are all 
held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. 
The whole of the princes who claim descent 
from Alexander are Tajik who inhabited 
the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes^ To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza- 
Nager speak diiicrent dialects of Dardu, 
while the Kashmir people have their own 
peculiar language. The Balti people of 
Little Tibet, say that Ladak, Iskardo, Kho- 
palu, Purik Nagyr, Gilgit and Astor are 
distinct Tibets, RiWTOs, BohJiara. See Kabul, 
Kush, Ladak, Sikh, Tibet. 

GILGITI, Hind, A kind of wheat. 


GILLAK. 

GIL ’HRI-MAE. Hind. Aquib peuna- 
bi, Gniel, literal] v squirrel killer 

GIL-T-ABROLtSHL A vougli, Imrd, not 
brittle, pink earlb, only used in nacivo medi- 
cine. Properly speaking', a deposit! from 
a mineral spring containing snlplmr, the 
sediment is collociod and made into little 
cakes, but the ‘^Kassan dhiip'’ ordinarily 
seen in the bazaar is a mere imitation, <joii- 
sisting' of some car/rby clay mixed with 
ground sulphur and formed into cakes, call- 
ed probably Morses’ Stone, from its lamellar 
structure, as it the tables of the laws, given 
on Sinai, had been on slate tablets. 

GILIA ACHILLL^POLIA. Beantifal 
annuals of easy cultivation, may bo grown 
either in the flower garden, or in pots 
during and after tlie rains, easily propagated 
by seed in any light soil. — Riddell. 
GIL-I-FARSI Hind. A pink earth. 
GIL-I-IRMANT, Armenian bole, nob 
now used in European medicine, but former- 
ly so employed, and still used by natives. 
Poioall. 

GIL- 1 -KH AEDYA. A red earth. 
GIL-LKIRIA. A soft laminated, nearly 
white clay, rcsorabling chalk in appearance, 
honco probably the name.— PenreZZ. 

GIL-I-MAKlTfDM. A soft, rough, irre- 
gular, variegated mar], containing clay, deep- 
ly colored by peroxide of iron, mixed with 
nearly white carbonate of lime . — PoiodL 
GlL-I-hlULTANI. EulloPs earth. A soft 
laminated wliito or pale yellow earth j used 
by the natives for cleaning their hair, and in 
medicine. 

GIL-I-SAFED. Pebs. Chalk, Calcis 
carbonas. 

GIL-I-ZARD. A pale yellow, tough, lami- 
nated earth, intermediate in color between 
goru and gU-i-multani, but resembling both 
in appearance. — > Powell. 

GILL, ]\lDjor Robert, an officer of the 
Madras army, wdio devoted nearly twenty 
years of his life to copying and photograpli- 
ing the pictures in the caves of Ellora and 
Adjunta. His devotion, in dwelling in such 
lonely spots as in the ravine of Adjunta is 
unparalleled in modern times. 

GILLAR. Hind, Goitre. 

GILLAR PATR, Hind, a sea- weed lami- 
naria, used as a drug, for goitre. It is obtain- 
ed solely via Yarkand, from the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Five or six maunds are import- * 
ed. The word “ patr,’^ is a leaf. Dr. Martin 
Honigberger refers gillur-ka-Puttar to Lami- 
naria saccharina, and alludes to a belief that 
it is found in a salt lake in Thibet ; adding 
that some English physicians maintain it is 
brought from the Caspian Sea. He says it is 
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nsofal in scrofulous ulcers in liorses Foivell 
BancWooh Econ, Frod, FuvjaB^ p. S. 

GILLESPIE, General, aBritisli office!' who 
by a rapid adv^ance from Arcot relieved 
Vellore when sieved by rebel Madras troops 
in 1807. He afterwards commanded the force 
which captured Java. Ho was killed on the 
30th October 1814 in the Gurkha war at the 
assault of Halapani. 

GILOLO, one of the Molucca Islands. 
Its north end is in about Lat. 2o 23' H. It 
has high bold land, with three remarkable 
peaks, and it has a long mountainous 
coast. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. They are radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, 
their features, as well as their dispositions 
and habits are almost the same as those of 
the Papuan. Their hair is semi- Papuan, 
neither straight, smooth and glossy like all 
true Malays, nor so frizzly and woolly as the 
perfect Papuan type, but alway crisp, waved 
and z'ough, suoh as often occurs among 
the true Papuan but never among the Ma- 
lay. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the ]\Ialay, or even lighter. Of course 
there has been intermixture, and individuals 
are occasionally seen whom it is diffleiilfc to 
classify,, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved man- 
ner and louder voice unmistakingly pro- 
claim the Papuan type. Hero is the exact 
boundary between the Mala-y and Papuan 
I'ace. It is only in the nor then i peninsula 
that these Papuan indigenes exist, tlio whole 
of the I'est of the island with Eatcliia)U and 
the other islands westward being exclusively 
inhabited by Malay tribes like those of 
Ternate andTidore. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the Alfuro arc a comparatively 
recent immigration and tliat they have come 
from the north or cast, perhaps from some 
of the islands of the Pacific, though it is 
difficult to understand why so many fertile 
islands should possess no indigenes. Tlie 
Galela race are natives of a district 
in the extreme north of Gilolo, but 
they ai'e gx'cat wanderers over the Archi- 
pelago. They are a very fine race, remarka- 
bly energetic and industrious, of light com- 
plexion, tall and with Papuan features, 
coming near to the drawings and descrip- 
tions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and 
Owyhee, They build large and roomy pra- 
hu with outriggers, and settle on any coast 
or island they take a fancy for. They catch 
turtle and tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, 
dry the meat, cut down the forest and 
plant rice or maize. The people of Gilolo Vhvo 
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called Alfui'a, Professor Bikmore however, 
states thej^ are strictly of tbeMalay type, and 
have not the dark skin and frizzly hair 
of the Alfuva of Ceram and Burn, though 
representatives of that people may exist in 
Gilolo. The population of GUolo are sup- 
posed to bo 75,000, all but 5,000 of them are 
under the sultan of Ternate. FiJivtore 2\o 
Horshnvfjh. Wallace^ 13 405. See Palo 
Gasses ; Syang ; Waygiou, Woeda Islands, 
Wutsan. 

GILO, also Sat gilo, Hind. Tiiiospora 
cordifolia. 

GILUGUDU. Tcl. Casearia tomentosa 
— Roxh. 

GILYAK, a race on the lower Amur with 
Mongol features, but their language is differ- 
ent from the Tungusian dialects along tlic 
river According to Rinso, polyandry pre- 
vails amongst the Smerenkur Giiyak, and 
the women are treated with the greatest in- 
dulgence. Only those skilled in the art of 
the needle, however, need expect to getmav- 
ried.^ — Ravenslern's p 391. 

GIMA. Bjdng. Lady’s bed straw, Ery- 
throoa centanroides. 

GlMEEll. See Kush or Cush. 

GUST. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

GINDING. The name given to a land 
wind in Bast Java, occasioned by the B. E. 
monsoon blowing right over the land through 
the gap at Klakka, 1,000 feet above the sea, 
between the Jyang and Tongger mountains 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. 

GIHDSHI. Jav. Ganjah. 

(JIKGARIJ. Hind. Orai.iogns cronnlata. 

GIHGEE. A town naid fort i;5 lailo.s N. W. 
of Pondicherry. In ilic couic.sis botwoon tho 
rival Ercncli and British, a.ud rival Malu'atta 
and Maliomedau j)riuces, Gingoo and neigh- 
bourhood were frequently vseemes of strife, but 
it long contiuned a Proncli po.ssession. In tho 
iTtli and 18th century it was f.akenby Sivaji, 
wa.s attacked by Anrciigz(d), siormedby the 
Ercncb, but finally occu]>ied by the British. 
Tho French obtain oil iho grant ofPondichoiTy 
in 1674, from a rajaii of Giiigec,w]io acknow- 
ledged the king of Narsinga as his superior; 
but this latter was, at tlio same time, de- 
pendent on Visiapor. Sova.jeo took poHSCSsion 
of Gingoo about tho yeat' 3 (>77, and con- 
firmed the above grant iu 1 G80 . — EcnnelVs 
Manimr^ ]). Ixxxi. 

GINGELLY OIL. 

Jiritch, Ah. I Kuvit; Sohuk, Pkhs. 

Mita-tol, Til-ka-tcl, (iuz. | Nall-onnai, Tam. 

MiUiaTil-ka*tol, llisa. | Manclu-nuna, Tkl. 

Oingclly oil is expriissed from tho seed of 
the Bosamum orioutalo. It is largely ex- 
ported from India to Europe whore it is sold 
as olive oil. 
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GINGELLY SEED. Sesamum Seed. 


Sumsum, Ar. [ Taila, Sans. 

■Ellu, Can. | Ycllu, Tam. 

Til, Jingelly. Guz. Hind. | Huwulu, Trl. 

Kuajcd, P 1211 S. 1 

The sesamum is extensively cultivated 
in Southern Asia, for the oil expressed from 
the seed, which are slightly oval, small, 
tasteless and inodorous. There are two 
varieties distinguished, black, and white or 
yellow, which possess the same propei'ties, 
and in commerce are met with both in a 
mixed and separate state. Gingelly seed is 
largely exported to England and France. 
This oil is perhaps consumed to a greater 
extent than any other by the Katives of 
India, and is second only to cocoanut oil in 
its importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the 
whole of the Madx-as Presidency, and the 
seedand oil have been exported as follows : — 


Gingelly Seed. 


Year 1847-48. 

Qr. 17.518 ...Rs 1,60,131. 

Year 1849-50. 

Owt. 1,44, 125RS.299, 412 
Year xS 51-52. 
Cwt.l,09,4l4Rs.3,02,559 


Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 8,594... Rs 1,02,726 
Year 1850-51 
Cwt. 2, 27, 779.RS 4,37,185 
Year 1852-53. 

Cwt. 2,51,613. Rs.5, 31,664 


Gingelly Oil. 


Year 1847-48. 

Ql. 19.520 Us. 11,766 

Year 1849-50 

Gl 62,721 Rs. 36,294 

Year 1851-52. 

Gl. 4.6,196 Rs 26,722 


Year 1848-49. 

Gl. 11,686 Rs 11,535 

Year 1850-51. 

Gl. 77,262 Rs. 48,605 

Year 1852-53. 

Gl. 72,007 Rs. 43,608 


Of the gingelly seed exported in 1852-63 
the United Kingdom received cwt. 12,713 — 
Ceylon, cwt. 590 — France, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
Pegue, cwt. 741 — Bombay, cwt. 113 — 
Malacca, cwt, S3 and Tra van core, cwt. 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) export- 
ed in the same year — gals. 42,043 were ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom — gals. 2,963 to 
Ceylon — gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bour- 
bon — gals. 19,698 to Pegu — gals. 46 to 
Bengal— gals. 27 to the French (Indian) 
ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color observed in the specimens 
of this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
ed is that of throwing the fresh seeds, 
without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual 
way. The oil thus becomes mixed with 
a large portion of the coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is nei- 
ther so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by- 
first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish brown color- 
ing matter is removed, and the seeds have 
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become perfectly white. They are then 
dried in the sun, and the oil expressed as 
usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per 
cent, of a very pale straw-colored sweet- 
smelling oil, an excellent substitute for olive 
oil. In India, tlie oil is chiefly used in 
cookery, in anointing the person, for making- 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In Eng- 
land, it is chiefly used for the manufactui^e 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for 
which it is better suited than cocoanut oil, 
owing to the lower temperature at which it 
congeals. Its value inEngland( January 1855) 
£47-10 per ton. In different parts of the Ma- 
dras Presidency the price of this oil varies 
from Es. 1-5-0 to Es. 6-0-0 per maund of 
25 lbs. In S. Arcot it is procurable at Es. 
27-12-5 per candy. The prices per maund of 
this oil, at the undermentioned stations, for 
the quarter ending 31st October 1854, were 
as follows : — 


Arcofc, - - - 

ES 

3 

A. 

0 

P, 

0 

Madura, - - 

RS. A. 
5 8 

^3 

8 

0 

Bangalore,- - 

3 

7 

3 

Mangalore, 

4 

1 

Bollary, - " 

3 

2 

0 

Nagpoi'e, - - 

1 

12 

Borliaaipore, - 

2 

S 

0 

Palamcottali, - 

4 

12 

0 

Cannanore, - 

6 

0 

0 

Paulghaut, 

3 

7 

0 

Ouddapah, 

2 

13 

0 

Samulcotta, - 

2 

10 

8 

Janlnah, - - 

2 

6 

0 

Secunderabad, 

2 

3 

11 

Jubbulpore, - 

1 

5 

0 

Trichinopoly, - 

4 

1 

8 

Madras, - - 

Masulipatam, - 

3 

14 

0 1 

1 Vellore, - - 

3 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 I 

Vizagapatam, - 

3 

2 

0 


Second sort Gingelly Oil is erroneously 
called “Eape,’’ (Kbarasanee yelloo), is 
from the red seeded vainety. In Tanjore, it 
is procurable at Es. 3-0-0 per maund. 
In Eajahmundry the two varieties of sesa- 
mum are cultivated for the sake of the oil. 
The best gingelly seed plant, is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once 
afterwards. The seed which is hlaclo, and 
is called 1st sort gingelly, from the fact 
of its yielding the largest percentage of oil, 
I'ipens in May, and sells at the rate of Rs. 
60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same price, 
viz., Rs. 2-14-6 to 3 per maund of 25 lbs. 
according to quality. The 2nd sort of gingelly 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger resembles 
in most respects the former, it has, however, 
a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower dif- 
fers a shade or two in color. A candy of 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs.57-8-0. The 
price of the oil is the same as that of gin- 
gelly. This seed has of late been exported 
to France, in consequence of which the pre- 
sent price is double what it was three 
years ago. It will have been seen that of 
this small annual plant there are two or 
three varieties. — M. F. 0 / 1855. 
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useful in scrofulous ulcers in horses Potcell 
SanrlTjool: Econ. ProcL PnnjaT), p. 8. 

GILLESPIE, General, aBritish officer 'W'ho 
hy a rapid advance from Arcot relieved 
Yellore when siezed by rebel Madx’as troops 
in 1807. He afterwards commanded the force 
which captured Java. He was killed on the 
SOfch October 1814 in the Gurkha war at the 
assault of Halapani. 

GILOLO, one of the JMolucca Islands. 
Its north end is in about Lat. 2^ 23' H. It 
has high bold land, with three remarkable 
peaks, and it has a long mountainous 
coast. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. They are radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, 
their features, as well as their dispositions 
and habits are almost the same as those of 
the Papuan. Their hair is semi- Papuan, 
neither straight, smooth and glossy like all 
true Malays, nor so frizzly and woolly as the 
perfect Papuan type, but alway crisp, waved 
and rough, such as often occurs among 
the true Papuan but never among the Ma- 
lay. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course 
there has been intermixture, and individuals 
are occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved man- 
ner and louder voice unmistakingly pro- 
claim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 
boundary between the Malay and Papuan 
race. It is only in the northern peninsula 
that these Papuan indigenes exist, the whole 
of the rest of the island with Batchian and 
the other islands w^estward being exclusively 
inhabited by Malay tribes like those of 
Ternate andlbdore. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the Alfaro are a comparatively 
recent immigration and that they have come 
from the north or east, perhaps from some 
of the islands of the Pacific, though it is 
difficult to understand why so many fertile 
islands should possess no indigenes. The 
Galela race are natives of a district 
in the extreme north of Gilolo, but 
they are great wanderers over the Archi- 
pelago. They are a very fine race, remarka- 
bly energetic and industrious, of light com- 
plexion, tall and with Papuan features, 
coming near to the drawings and descrip- 
tions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and 
Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
hu with outriggers, and settle on any coast 
or island they take a fancy for. They catch 
turtle and tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, 
dry the meat, cut down the forest and 
plant rice or maize. The people of Gilolo are 


GIXGELLY OIL. 

called Alfura, Professor Bikmore however, 
states they are strictly of theMalay type, and 
have not the dark skin aud fi’izzly hair 
of the Alfura of Ceram aud Buru, though 
representatives of that people may exist in 
Gilolo. The population of Gilolo are sup- 
posed to be 75,000, all but 5,000 of them are 
under the sultan of Ternate. Bikmore 313. 
Horshirgh. Wallace, i\, 13 405. See Palo 
Gasses: Syang ; Waygiou, Weeda Islands, 
Wiitsan. 

GILO, also Sat. gilo. Hind. Tinospora 
cordifolia. 

GILIJGUDIT. TeL. Casearia tomentosa 
— itoreZ). 

GILT AH, a race on the lower Amur with 
Mongol features, but their language is differ- 
ent from the Tungusian dialects along the 
river According to Uinso, polyandry pre- 
vails amongst the Smereiikur GLlyak, and 
the women are treated with the greatest in- 
dulgence. Only those skilled in the art of 
the needle, however, need expect to get mar- 
ried. — Ravenstern's Ritssiav^s, p 391. 

GIMA. BbnG- Lady’s bed straw, Ery- 
throea centauroides. 

GIMEEK/. See Kush or Cush. 

GIH. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

GINDING. The name given to a land 
wind in East Java, occasioned by the S. E. 
monsoon blowing right over the land through 
the gap at Klakka, 1 ,000 feet above the sea, 
between the Jyang and Tengger mountains 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. 

GIHDSHI. Jav. Ganjah. 

GINGikRU. Hind. Cratgegus crenulata. 

GIjSTGEB. a town and fort 35 miles N. W. 
of Pondicherry. In the contests between the 
rival French and British, and rival Mahratfca 
and Mahomedan princes, Gingee and neigh- 
bourhood were frequently scenes of strife, but 
it long continued a French possession. In the 
17th and 1 8th century it was taken by Sivaji, 
was attacked by Aurengzeb, stormedby the 
French, but finally occupied by the British. 
TheFrenoh obtained the grant of Pondicherry 
in 1674, from a rajah of Gingee, who acknow- 
ledged the king of Harsinga as his superior ; 
hut this latter was, at the same time, de- 
pendent on Visiapor. Sevajee took possession 
of Gingee about the year 1677, and con- 
firmed the above grant in 1 680 . — RennelVs 
Memoir, p. Ixxxi. 

GIKGELLY OIL. 

Jii'itch, Ar. I Km’it; Sehnk, Pers, 

Mita»tel, Til-ka-tel, Guz. | Nall-ennai, Tam. 

Mitha Til-ka-tel, Hind. | Manchi-nuua, Tel, 

Gingelly oil is expressed from the seed of 
the Sesamum oricntale. It is largely ex- 
ported from India to Europe where it is sold 
as olive oil. 
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GINGELLY SEED. Sesamum Seed. ; 

Siimtum, Ar. [ Taila, Sans. | 

Cax. I Ycllu, Tam. : 

li], Jingelly. Guz Hind, j Nuwulu, Ti:l. 1 

Kiinjed, Pi3RS. j 1 

The sesamara is extensively cultivated j 
in {Southern Asia, for the oil expressed from < 
the seed, ■which are slightly oval, small, | 
tasteless and inodorous. There are two j 
varieties distinguished, black, and white or i 
yellow, which possess the same properties, j 
and in commerce are met with both in a j 
mixed and separate state. Giugelly seed is ' 
largely exported to England and France. I 
This oil is perhaps consumed to a greater I 
extent than any other by the ISTatives of 
India, and is second only to cocoanut oil in 
its importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the 
whole of the Madras Presidenej’’, and the 
seedand oil have been exported as follows : — 

Gingelhj Seed. 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 17.518 ...Rs 1,60,131- Qr. 8,594... Rs 1,02,726 
Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51 

Cwt. 1.44, 125RS.299, 412 Cwt.2,27,779.Rs 4,37,lS5 
Year iS51-52. Year 1852-53. 

C^Yl. l,09,414Rs.3,02,559 Cwfc. 2,51,613 Rs.S, 31,664 

Gingelhj OIL 

Year 1817-48. Year 1848-49. 

Gl 19.520 Rs. 14,766 Gl. 11,686 Rs. 11,535 

Year 1849-50 Year 1850-51. 

Gl. 52,721 Rs, 36,294 Gl. 77,262 Rs. 48,605 

Year 1851-52 Year 1852-53 

Gl. 46,196 Rs 26,722 Gl. 72,607 Rs. 43,608 

Of tbe gingelly seed exported in 1852-53 
the United Kingdom received cwt. 12,713 — 
Ceylon, cwt. 590 — France, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
Pegue, cwt. ?41 —•'Bombay, cwt. 113 — 
Malacca, cwt. 33 and Travancore, cwt. 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) export- 
ed in the same year — gals. 42,043 were ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom — gals. 2,963 to 
Ceylon — gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bour- 
bon— gals. 19,698 to Pegu — gals. 46 to 
Bengal — gals. 27 to the French (Indian) 
ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color observed in the specimens 
of this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
ed is that of throwing the fresh seeds, 
without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usnal 
way. The oil thns becomes mixed with 
a large portion of the coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is nei- 
ther so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by- 
first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish brown color- 
ing matter is removed, and the seeds have 


become perfectly white. They are then 
dried in the sun, and the oil expressed as 
usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per 
cent, of a very pale straw-colored sweet- 
smelling oil, an excellent substitute for olive 
oil. Ill India, tbe oil is chiefly used in 
cooker3% in anointing the person, for making 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In Eng- 
land, it is chiefly used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for 
which it is better suited than cocoanut oil, 
owing to the lower temperature at which it 
congeals. Its value inEngland( January 1855) 
£47-10 per ton. In difierent parts of the Ma- 
di'as Presidency the price of this oil varies 
from Bs. 1-5-0 to Bs. 6-0-0 per mannd of 
25 lbs. In S. Arcot it is procurable at Bs. 
27-12-5 per candy. Tbe prices per inaund of 
this oil, at tbe undermentioned stations, for 
the quarter ending 31st October 1854, were 
as follows : — 



RS. 

A. 

P 


RS. A. 


Ai’cofc, - - . 

3 

0 

0 

Madura, - - 

5 

8 

o 

8 

Bangalore,- - 

3 

7 

3 

Mangalore, 

4 

1 

Bellary, - - 

3 

2 

0 

Nagpore, - - 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Berliamporc, - 

2 

8 

0 

Palamcottah, - 

4 

12 

Cannanore, 

6 

0 

0 

Panlgliaut, 

3 

7 

0 

Cnddapali, 

2 

13 

0 1 

Samulcotta, - 

2 

10 

8 

Jaulnah, - - 

2 

6 

0 

1 Secunderabad, 

2 

3 

11 

Jubbulpore, - 

1 

5 

0 

1 Tricliinopoly, - 

4 

1 

S 

Madras, - - 

3 

14 

0 1 

1 Velloi’e, - - 

3 

14 

0 

Masulipatam,- 

3 

0 

0 1 

Vizagapatam, - 

3 

2 

0 


Second sort Gingelhj Oil is erroneously 
called “Bape,’’ (Kharasanee yelloo), is 
from the red seeded variety. In Tanjore, it 
is procurable at Es. 3-0-0 per mannd. 
In Bajahmundiy the two varieties of sesa- 
mnm are cultivated for the sake of the oil. 
The best gingelly seed plant, is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once 
afterwards. The seed which is l)lac\ and 
is called 1st sort gingelly, from the fact 
of its yielding the largest percentage of oil, 
ripens in May, and sells at the rate of Bs. 
60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same price, 
viz., Rs. 2-14-6 to 3 per mannd of 25 lbs. 
according to quality. The 2nd sort of gingelly 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger resembles 
in most respects the former, it has, however, 
a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower dif- 
fers a shade or two in color. A candy of 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs.5 7-8-0. The 
price of the oil is the same as that of gin- 
gelly. This seed has of late been exported 
to France, in consequence of which the pre- 
sent price is double what it was three 
years ago. It will have been seen that of 
this small annual plant there are two or 
three varieties . — IL i?, of 1 855. 
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GlXGEMBllE. Ihi, Ginger, 
GIXGEE. 


Zirgelil, 

An. 


Hind. 

Jalietub, 

Bali. 

Zenzero, 

It. 

Green Ada, 

B ^:xG. 

Jasiakiiig 

also jait, Jav. 

Given ivliytug-kliyuk 

Zingiber, 

Lai 

nU'o (clr\^) kiiveng*- 

Saparlas a 

IsoAlyn, Malay 

dseiii, 

B 

Aha ? 

“Malevl 

Stiiiry, 

Can. 

Zunjebil, 

PililS. 

Sent, 

Buk 

Geugivre, 

Poet. 

Geinbcr. 

But. 

Inbir, 

Bus 

Giug'einbre, 

Fk. 

Suutlii, 

S AXS. 

luower, 

Gee.. 

1 Inglinru, 

Singh. 

Adruk (green), 


1 Jengibre, 

Sp. 

Sunt (dry), 

Guz. 

Agenjibre 

) jj 

Zmjabil, also, 

Ada, 

Inji (green) Shukku,T vii. 

Adrak, (green), Soiic, 

Shonti, 

Tel. 

The ginger 

-plant, 

Zinziber offcinale, 


belongs to the natural ordor, Zinziberaceis, 
and is ciiltivated in the tropical regions of 
Asia, America, and Africa. It grows in all 
parts of India, and is generally cultivated in 
gardonSjbeing sown about the commencement 
of the rains, and todcen up in eight or nine 
months, though sometimes left ia the ground 
for thefoll owing year. Ginger is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, in beds of about 
six feet squai^e, and in a rick cultivated soil. 
The planting consists in dividing part of the 
green root, which the natives first soak in 
a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then 
planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart ; it requires a great deal of 
water and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
the stalks diy, the ginger may be taken up, 
although it is sometimes left in the ground 
for a couple of years. It is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered 
during the dry season. The stem reaches 
generally three or four feet in height, and 
is renewed yearly, while the root, which 
is the part known as ginger, botanically 
termed a rhizome, is biennial. In Jamaica, 
the roots are dug up in January 
or February when about a year old and 
after the stems are withered. They are 
well washed, freed from dirt, and, in some 
cases, especially with the better kinds, the 
epidermis or outer coat is stripped off, — and 
hence the division of ginger into white, 
scraped or uncoated, and into black, unscrap- 
ed or coated. In estimating the quality of 
ginger, a variety of particulars have to be 
taken into consideration, as whether the rhi- 
zomes are coated or uncoated, their form, 

‘ eolour, and consistence. 

Ginger roots of good quality have no 
epidermis, are plump, of a whitish or faint 
straw-colour, soft and mealy in texture, with 
ajaherfe fracture, exhibiting a reddish, re- 
zone round the circumference ; the 
taste should be hot, biting, but aromatic. 


GINGER. 

, Crlit'ier Yw'ds of iafbrior quality are IVo- 
j quently coated with the epidermis, are less 
full and plump, often contracted and 
shrivelled, of darker colour, being of a 
brownish-yellow, of liardor texture, termed 
fiiiity, and more fibrous, wliile the taste is 
inferior, and less aromatic. 

According to Dr Pereira, the ]3rincipal 
uncoated sorts are : — 

Jnhiaica ginger, imported in barrels 
holding one cwt. each. It is an uncoated, 
pale sort ; and when of fine quality, occurs 
in large, bold, fleshy races, wliich cut soft, 
bright, and pale- coloured. Inferior samples 
are small in the race, darker- coloured, more 
or less flinty and slirivelled. 

The cultivation of West India ginger in 
Ceylon has been successful. 

Uncoated Malahar ginger, new sort of 
Malabar ginger, Tollicbcrry ginger, Calicut 
giuger, Cochin ginger, a pale uncoated 
sore imported in chests, casks, or bags, 
sometimes from Tellicbcrry, but usnally from 
Calicut or Cochin.” It resembles Jamaica 
ginger, both in external appearance and 
flavour ; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared in 
English commerce ahont the year 1841. 

This seems to he the largo sized ginger, 
raised in the first place from Jamaica cut- 
tings, grown in Cbernaad, some five and 
twenty miles inland, and is in considera- 
ble demand at most times. When brought 
down in a rough state, and cm^ed, prepared, 
and packed by Europeans, this ginger realizes 
a high price in Britain, but on the long 
voyage, worms frequently spoil the most 
carefully prepared consignment. This, in- 
dependent of all market fluctuations, pre- 
vents merchants operating largely in this 
most useful article. Were the worm diffi- 
culty overcome, Malabar would probably 
soon supply enough ginger for the whole of 
Europe, as its cultivation is easy and far 
less expensive there than in Jamaica. 

Uncoated Bengal ginger, scraped Ben- 
gal ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Cali- 
cut sort of Bengal ginger, imported in 
chests of about one and a half cwt. It is 
an uncoated sort, darker than Jamaica gin- 
ger ; it is not so large as the uncoated Mala- 
labar sort, and is harder and darker.” 

The chief coated gingers are : — 

Barbadoes ginger, ‘^imported in bags 
of about sixty or seventy pounds. It is a 
coated sort, in short, flat races, which are 
darker coloured than Jamaica ginger, and 
are covered with a corrugated epidermis.” 

Malabar ginger, “ XJnscraped Malabar, 
Old sort of Malabar ginger, OommonMalabar 
ginger; Bombay ginger imported from 
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Bombay in bags oi' packets. It is a coated, gcr. The rliizomeSj selected with care arc 
dark, and smdl sort.” j to bo immersed for three or four weeks in 

Bengal ginger, Common Bengal gin- I very weak syrup, scarcely stronger than 
ger, Old sort of Bengal ginger “ imported ill sugar-and-water, to ^yhich a small portion 
bagvS. It is a coated or iinscraped dark sort, | of the carbonate of potash has been added ; 
which Gilts flinty and brownish, but is ^ tins addition being made to give them a 
plumper and less wormy than common Ma- . fresher and greener tint, and also to assist 
Jabar ginger.” ' in softening* them. As soon as the g’in- 

Sierra Leone ginger, Africa ginger, | ger has become snfflciently soft, it is put 
“ imported in casks Or bags. It is a coated ; up in very sti-ong syrup of white sugar* 
sort, the races being generally larger, less ' From the analysis, by Dr. Hassell, of the 
flat and less j)lnmp, than those of the Bar- 1 gingers sold in London, it aiipears that out of 
badoes sort, wdiich in other respects they j twenty-one samples, fifteen wore found to bo 
resemble. The uncoaied gingers, viz., tlui j adulterated with sago-meal, potato- flour, 
Jamaica, uncoated J\lalabar, and uncoated I wheat-flour, ground rice, cayenne pepper, 
Bengal — are assorted for commercial pur- must?«rd- husks, and turmeric powder in va- 
poses according to their qualities, thus : — rions quantities, but in the majority of cases 

1. Bold, soft, and bright giuger. constituting the principal part of the arti- 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. cle. {Hassell. Ilason. Food and Us Adtd- 

3. Flinty and dark. iaration^ p. 390.) 

4. Shrivelled, and only fi.t for grinding. A great part of that found in the shops 
The Bar badoes, African, and coated Mala- has been washed in wdiiting and wuter, 

bar and Bengal gingers are usually sold im- under the y)refcence of preserving it from 
assorted. insects The dark colored kinds are fre- 

Besicles the two kinds of ginger above qnently bleached with chloride of lime, 
noticed, other descriptions occur. Thus Barhaclocs ginger is in shorter, flatter, pieces 
what is called green ginger, is some- called races, of a darker color, and covered 
times imported from Jamaica, it consists of ^ith a corrugated epidermis. African ginger 
soft and juicy rhizomes with buds, and ap- is i^i smallish races, which have been partial- 
pears to have undergone hut little prepara- Ij scraped, and are pale colored. Bast India 
tion beyond picking and washing, ginger is unscraped ; its races are dark ash 

Ginger is cultvated to a small extent, in colored externally, and are larger than those 
Tenasserim, and some of the Chinese make of the African ginger, 
a ginger preserve of the green roots, in Cultivation in Malabar. Telli cherry ginger 
imitation of that which comes from China, is in large plump races, with a remarkable 
Ginger is extensively diffused throughout reddish hue externally. The Malabar ginger 
the Archipelago, it being of pretty exported from Calicut is the produce of the 
general use among the natives, who neglect district of Shernaad, situated in the south 
the finer spices. The great and smaller varie- of Calicut ; a place chiefly inhabited by 
ties are cultivated, and the sub-varieties are Mcplas, who look upon the ginger cultiva- 
distinguished by their brown or white colors, tion as a most valuable and profitable trade, 
There is no production which has a greater The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
diversity of names. This diversity proves, so well suited for the cultivation of ginger, 
as usual, the wide diffusion of the plant in that it is reckoned the best, and in fact the 
its wild state. The ginger of the Indian only place inMalabar where ginger grows and 
Archipelago is however inferior in quality thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds are 
to that of Malabar or Bengal. considered unfit ; the same may be said of 

The young shoots put forth every spring swampy ones, for, whilst the former check 
by the perennial rhizome are used in the the growth of the ginger, the latter tend in 
manufacture of preserved ginger (Conditum a great measure to rot the root ; thus the 

only suitable kind of soil is that which, be- 
ing red earth, is yet free from gravel, and 
the soil good and heavy. The cultivation 
generally commences about the middle of 
May, after the ground has undergone a 
thorough process of ploughing, harrowing, 
&c. At the commencement of the monsoon, 
beds of ten or twelve feet long, by three or 
four feet wide are formed, and in these beds 
small holes are dug at three- fourths to one 
foot apart, which are filled with manure. 
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zingiberis). These shoots are carefully 
picked, washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, 
and^then preserved in jars with syrup. (Dr. P 
Broionei). The finest preseiwed ginger is 
imported from Jamaica, usually in jars. 
Barbadoes preserved ginger is seldom 
brought over. The China preserved ginger 
is stringy. It is sometimes imported in the 
dried state. Dried ginger of good quality, soft 
and mealy, may, by the following process, 
be converted into excellent preserved gin- 



GINGER. 

The roots, liifclierto carefully buried under 


GINSENG. 

, , j , I inches apart. The plants or sets are fl->e 

sheds are dug out, the good ones picked j small knots or lingers broken off tl e original 
from those ^hich are affected by the mois- ! root, as not ivorth the scraping. ThrpTants 


ture, or any other concomitant ' of a half- 
year's exclusion from the atmosphere, and 
the process of clipping them into suitable 
sizes for planting, performed by cutting the 
ginger into pieces of an inch and a half to 
two inches long. These are then buried in 
the holes, which have been previously manu- 
red, and the whole of the beds are then 
covered with a good thick layer of green 
leaves, which, whilst they serve as manure, 
also contribute to keep tbe beds from un- 
necessary dampness, which might otherwise 
be occasioned by the heavy falls of rain du- 
ring the months of June and July. Rain 
is essentially requisite for the growth of the 
ginger ; it is also however necessary, that the 
beds be constantly kept from inundation which, 
if not carefully attended to, entirely ruin the 
crop ; great precaution is therefore taken 
in forming drains between the beds, and let- 
ting water out, thus preventing* a super- 
fluity, ^ On account of the great tendency 
some kinds of leaves have to breed worms 
and insects, strict care is observed in the 
selection, and none but the particular 
kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in worms, 
which, if once in the beds, no remedy can be 
resorted to successfully to destroy them and 
thus in. a very short time they ruin the crop. 
Worms bred from the leaves laid on the soil, 
though highly destructive, are not so perni- 
cious to ginger cultivation as those which 
proceed from the effect of the soil. The 
former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in 
which they once appear, do not spread them- 
selves to the other beds, be they ever so close, 
but the latter kind must of course be found 
in almost all the beds, as they do not pro- 
ceed from accidental causes, but from the 
nature of the soil. In cases like these, the 
whole crop is oftentimes ruined, and the cul- 
tivators are thereby subjected to heavy losses. 
The present mode of preparing the land for 
this crop in the West Indies, is by first care- 
fully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
the piece intended to plant ; the workmen 
are then placed in a line and dig forward 
the land to the full depth of the hoe, cutting 
the furrow not more than from five to six 
inches thick. The land is then allowed to 
pulverise for a short time ; it is then prepared 
for receiving the plants by opening drills 
with the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
apart, and the same in depth, chopping or 
freaking up any clods that may be in the land 
Two or three women foUow and drop the 
piaaais m the drills, say from nine to ten 


are then covered in 
the earth-bank formed 
care and attention 


with a portion of 
in drilling. Gfreat 

is required to keep 

them clean from weeds until they attain 
sufficient age. They throw out a pedicle or 
foot stalk in the course of the second or 
third week, the leaves of which are of simi- 
lar shape to that of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger is a delicate plant, and very liable 
to^ rot, particularly if planted in too rich a 
soil, or where it may be subject to heavy 
rains. The general average of yield is from 
1,500 to 2,000 lbs. per acre in plants, 
although as much as o,000 lbs. of ginger 
have been cured from one acre. The ordi- 
j nary selling prices of ginger range from 
I 355 to 100 shillings the cwt : the duty in 
Britain is IO5. for foreign and 6s. for British 
possessions, the imports range from 12,000 
to 35,000 cwt. — JPouh^s Statisfics of Gom- 
merce. Dr. Ilason's Tenuasserlm. Dr. UasselVs 
Food and its Adulterations p. 390. UlddelVs 
Gardening. IIcQidlocFs Commercial Diction-^ 
ary Fatilhier's Dictionary of Commerce. 
Simmonds. 

GINGERBREAD TREE or Doom palm 
of Egypt^ is the Hyphsene Tliebaica, and 
receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and taste of gingerbread. It is 
stated by Dr. Bindley to produce the Bdel- 
lium. Its wood is used for various domestic 
purposes, and its kernels turned into 
rosaries. — Seeman. 

GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported into 
India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each ; the capacity of 
each jar being about five Vo^.—Faidhier. 
GINGI-LACKI-LACKL Mal. Ganjah. 
GINGILLI, See Gingelly; Oils. 

Squalidaa, Fishes, 
GINS AO. Port. Ginseng. 

GINSENG. Dut. Eng. French, Germ, It. 


Chin. 


Ginsao, 

Jiuseng, 

Orhota, 


Port. 

Sp. 

Tart. 
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Jan-sam, 

Tan-sam, 

Ginsem, Dut. 

Kraft-wurzel, Ger! 

Ginseng^ is the dried root of the Panax 
quinquefolia, a herbaceous perennial. It is 
obtained ^ in Tartary, and also in America, 
+ country some is exported 

to China. It is produced larg*ely in the 
northern, middle, and western states, of the 
American union, particularly Virginia, Loui- 
siana, and Pennsylvania, and it is also found 
growing in Canada. Mr. Williams tells us 
that Ginseng is found wild in the forests of 
Inantung and Manchuria, where it is collect- 
ed by detachments of soldiers and camp 
lollowers, specially detailed for this pur- 
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pose : tlie regions where it grows arc regard- 
ed as imperial preserves, and the medicine 
itself is held as a governmental monopoly. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine cr dose is regarded as 
complete without this forms an ingredient. 
All the ginseng growing in Tavtary is the 
property of the emperor, and he sells a 
quantity yearly to his subjects, who have 
the privilege to purchase it at its weight 
in gold. The co-hoiig were formerly com- 
pelled to purchase upwards of $140,000 
\vorth annually, for which sum a few 
catties were given them. The roots are 
about the size and length of a man’s little 
fingei*, and when chewed have a mucilagin- 
ous sweetness ; and if good, will snap when 
broken. They should he sound, firm, and 
free from worm holes. The Chinese consider 
that which comes from Tartary to he the 
best, even when they can see no difference. 
When first brought from America, the pro- 
fits were 500 or 640 per cent. ; hut afterwards 
the price declined so much as at times to he 
hardly worth bringing. When the new 
tarifi‘ was first settled, the Chinese objected 
to a reduction of the iraj)erial duties, but on 
a representation being made to H. E Keying, 
the imperial commissioner, it was finally 
agreed by him, that without changing the 
tariff, the duty on every separate lot should 
he levied as if it wag one fifth first quality, 
and four fifths second quality. This arrange- 
ment reduces the actual duty paid to lOb. 
2m. or §14* 17 per pecul. Ginseng is clari- 
fied by being boiled and skinned, which 
operation renders the root somewhat trans- 
parent. Clarified ginseng varies in jDrice 
fi om SCO to $100 a pecul ,* the crude, from 
$55 to $70 a pecul ; five per cent., is allowed 
for loss in wmight on this article, which is 
taken from the j)rice agreed upon per pecul. 
In 1837, there were 2 12,898 Ihs. imported, at 
the value of §108,548. In some years there 
is much more than this amount ; the average 
importation in 1842 andl843 was 3,000 peculs, 
at the average price of §48 per pecul. The 
trade is fluctuating and uncertain, andentmely 
in the hands of the Americans upon the con- 
fines of Tartavy and China, near the great 
wall. It is found wild, flourishing in moist 
situations, and attaining the height of from 
two to three feet. A variety of the j)lant 
was discovered, a few years ago, in the 
Himalaya mountains, and small quantities 
have been sent thence to Canton. The root 
is about three or four inches in length, and 
one inch in thickness. It resembles a small 
carrot, but not so taper at the end, and is 
sometimes single, sometimes divided into 
two branches. The stem is striated, without 
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branches, and of a red color near the root. 
The ofiicinal root differs in appearance, 
according to the country from which it 
is brought. In Korea and China it is white, 
corrugated when dry, and covered with a 
powder resembling starch. In Manchuria 
and Dauria it is yellow, smooth and 
transparent, and when cut resembles amber. 
The taste of the root is bitter. The stem of 
the plant, w^hich is renewed every year, 
loaves, as it falls off, an impression upon the 
neck of the root, so that the number 
of these rings or marks indicates the age 
of the plant, and the value of the root 
increases accordingly. The importation 
of the American root at Canton does not 
interfere to a very serious degree with the 
imperial sales at the north, as the Cliineso 
are fully convinced that their own plant is far 
superior, and its high price prevents much of 
it coming south. — In Tenasserim the Chinese 
shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plant is not cultivated.~Tl^/ZZ/- 
am's Middle Khigdom 2>. 284 Simmond's Oo^a- 
mevcial ]}roduds p. 436-7. Howralle Mi\ 
Morrison^s Oouipendious Description, 

GIPSHAN. Hind. Eurotia ceratoidos. 

GIPSIES. In a recent German woi’k, by 
Dr, Pott, concerning the gipsies in Europe 
and Asia, tlie author seeks for an identity 
between that tribe and the Lnri or Lur of 
Persia. His supposition rests on the autho- 
rity of Pottinger, who establishes a simi- 
larity between the Luri of Beluchistan and 
the gipsies in Europe. But on this subject, 
Baron de Bode observes that the Karachi, 
Kauli, and Susmani, under which appella- 
tions the gipsies arc known in Persia, are 
perfectly distinct from the Luri or Lur 
tribes. The gipsies in the northern parts of 
Persia lead a wandering life, hut always 
aloof fi'om the other erralic tribes, and they 
go by the name of Karaclii, from the Turkish 
wordkara, moaning black. They exercise the 
trade of tinkers, and are consulted at times 
as horse doctors ; hut they are in general 
looked down upon by the inhabitants settled 
in towns and villages, and even by the other 
nomadic tribes. In Kerman shah and Kur- 
distan, where their number is very consider- 
able, they also lead a vagabond life, and are 
known by the denominations of Susmani, 
and Kanli. In Ardelan, which is the Per- 
sian Kurdistan, there is a large village, near 
Senneh, inhabited solely by the Susmani. 
Their morals are anything but strict ; the 
women are like the Indian Bayadere and 
dance at the Persian majalis, or assemblies, 
to the music which their husbands pei’- 
form on some stringed instruments. There 
are several Iliyat tribes in Persia, the 
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somid of wliose names bears some resem- 
blance witli aigane, as tbe gipsies are call- 
ed in Russia. These are the Zengheneh, once 
a very considerable, and, until now, reckon- 
ed a very noble, Kurdish tribe of Kerman - 
shab. A branch of them was also trans- 
planted by ISfadir Shah into Luristan, where 
another tribe of the same name of Zenghe- I 
neh, though of Lurish oxdgin, is established. 

In a woody part of Luristan Kuchuk,near 
Khorremabad, De Bode met some miserable 
Chinganeh tribes settled in villages, and was 
told they had nothing in common with the 
other inhabitants of the country of Lur ori- 
gin. The Chinganeh perhaps may have some 
affinity with the gipsy race, hut he can say 
nothing positive on this subject, as be saw 
but little of them. Popowich speaks of 
the gipsy apple as a small black fruit unfit 
to be eaten. A fruit was shown to 
Baron De Bode in the forests of the Zagros 
mountains, on the road from Kermanshah 
to Bagdad. The natives call it Angnr-i- 
Kauli, or the grapes of the Kauli. It is a , 
bunch which grows on the mazu or gall-tree, ' 
of a yellowish transparent colour ; the fruit 
cannot be eaten, but, on account of its gluti- 
nous property, it is sometimes used as glue. 

In a recent work on Bokkara, published 
in the Russian language, Mr, KhanikofP, 
the author, alludes to three tribes estab- 
lished there, which, he thinks, belong to 
the gipsy race, as well on account of the 
similarity in their outward appearance with 
that people as in respect to their mode of 
life. They are called Jughi, Mezeng, and 
Luli, and though outwardly professing 
mahomedanism, seem to have no religion 
at all. General Ferrier mentions that the 
gipsies in Persia are what you see them 
everywhere else; they lead a wandering 
life ; each band is independent ; they pre- 
serve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits, 
live upon next to nothing, and detest a re- 
gular life and a fixed place of abode. There 
are more than 15,000 families of gipsies dis- 
persed over various provinces of Persia, 
paying a heavy tax to the government. 
They are all under the orders and supervi- 
sion of the Shater-bashee, who exercises the 
most absolute powers of administration over 
them. The tax they pay is a kind of kha- 
raj, or price of blood, which is never levied 
either on Christians or Jews : it is to this 
fact that they owe the name of Kooli, slave, 
on© of the epithets by which they are desig- 
nated. They are likewise called Fal-sen, or, 
as we should render it, fortune-tellers ; also 
by the name of Kal-bir-band, or sieve- 
because this is theiy principal occu- 
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pation ; these, their wives, who do not hide 
their faces, sell from door to door. General 
Ferrier at Rubat Abdullah Khan came on a 
camp of Kalbirband gipsies, and the 
moment they perceived the travellers they 
called off their dogs, who were replaced 
by the w'omen and children, vociferous for 
alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 
for they hung on the legs, clothes, and 
bridles of the travellers and completely 
hampered them ; they were absolutely forced 
to comply with their clamorous demands. 
The women had sunburnt complexions, they 
were tall, with finely developed forms, which 
they cared aslittle to conceal as they did their 
faces. The men were seated at a little dis- 
tance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
unconcerned about the proceedings of their 
wives.These gipsies had the same wandering 
instincts, like all others he met with in Asia. 
— Ferrier Joimi. p. 201. Fatting eFs Travels 
in FeloocKistan and Sind^ chapter X, p. 153. 
Baron 0. A, De Bode's Travels in Ltiristan 
and Aralistan^Y ol. II. pp. 98 — 103. 

GIR. Sans, also Giri. Sans. A moun- 
tain. 

GIRA. Hind. Alnus, sp. 

GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS, Sundev. 

Var. a. Cervus Camelopardalis.— 

„ 0. capensis.— (?eo/. Ogilhy, 

Giraffa camelopardalis.-^-iJresson. 

Camelopardalis giraffa Gmelin^ 

Var. h. Pale colour. 

Camelopardalis girafa var 0, .^thio pica.— ySf unde, 
„ senaaronsis.— Geo/. 

,, .^Ethiopicus.— Of/iJby. 

Kamel paard, But. I Cameleopard, Eng* 
Giraffe, Eng. | 

This quadruped, one of the Ruminantise, 
is the lai^gest known animal. It has per- 
sistent horns, in both sexes ; the horns are 
covered with a hairy skin with a tuft of 
hair at the tip. Lip not grooved, entirely 
covered with hair, much produced before 
the nostril ; tongue very extensive ; neck 
very long ; body short ; hinder legs short ; 
false hoof none, tail elongate, with a tuft of 
thick hair at the end. — FJng. Cyc. See 
Mammalia. 

GIRANBE. The Valley of Giranee, is 
situated south of Mungochar and is distant 
about 8 miles from Kelat. See Baluchistan, 
p. 312. Kalat, p. 488. 

GIRARDINIA LESCHENAULTIAKA. 

Urtioa heterophilla,BoxB.l Decaschistia crotonifolia. 
Reilgherry nettle, Eng, I Ana shorigenam, Mal- 

I LEAL. 

Grows in the Konkans, Coromandel, 
Nepaul, and is frequent all over the higher 
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range of the Neilglierries : the bark yields 
a fine, strong, white fiax-like fibre, which 
the hill people obtain by plunging the plant 
into hot water ; to deprive it of its viralently 
stinging properties, and then peeling the 
stalks. The textile material so prepared is 
of great strength, and the Todawar use it 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in Eng- 
land.— 3/. E. J*. R. 

GIRASA. Hinp. Cerasus communis. 

GIRBAR In Oman, the hides of the 
sheep or goats are made into leather vessels 
called Girbar. Those of kids or lambs serve 
for milk, while the larger are used for either 
wine or water. They are tanned with the 
bark of the acacia, and the hairy part, which 
is left without, is generally, though not 
invariably, cleansed. The apertnres through 
which the leg.s protruded are closed up, and 
the flaid within is discharged through the 
opening of the neck, which is gathered to- 
gether, and fastened by means of a leathern 
thong, its extremity being cub in the form 
of a tongue or spout. They are slung 
alongside their camels, and a Bedowin when 
thirsty may frequently be observed drink- 
ing from them whilst in that position. They 
answer better than jars, because if the 
camel run against trees or its follow beasts 
in the caravan, they are not liable to be 
broken, and from the evaporation constant- 
ly going on, the water is also kept perfectly 
cool, but whilst new, sufficient attention is 
not paid to cleansing them, and their con- 
tents thus acquire a loathsome taste and 
smell. — Wellsfed^s Travels, Yol. I, p, 89. 
GIROH*. Him A kind of hill bamboo. 

GIR CHHATRA. Hind. Horchella semi- 
libera. 

GIRDAWUREE, also written Girdawari. 
Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds, 
from the Persian gird, circuit, circumfer- 
ence. — Elliot. 

GIRDHANA. A sacred hill from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, 
Girdliun or Gordhun-nath, ‘ God of the 
Mount of Wealth,’ Here he first gave 
proofs of miraculous power, and a cave in 
this hill was the first shrine, on his apotheo- 
sis, whence his miracles and oracles were 
made known to the Yadu race. From this 
cave (gopha) is derived another of his titles 
— Goph-nath, ‘Lord of the cave,’ distinct 
from his epithet Gopi-nath, ‘ Lord of the 
Gopi,’ or pastoral nymphs. On the annual 
festival held at Girdhana, the sacred mount 
is purified with copious oblations of milk, 
for which all the cows of the district are in 
requisition. The worship of Krishna in 
ancient days, like that of Apollo amongst 
Greeks, was chiefly celebrated in caves, of 
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which there were many scattered over 
India. The most remarkable wei'e those of 
Girdhana in Vrij ; Gaya in Bahar; Goph- 
nath on the shores of Sourashtra ; and Ja- 
lindra on the Indus. — Tocl^ I, 545. 

GIRDLES are worn by mahomedans and 
hindus. They are alluded to in the Bible, 
Psalm cix, *J 9 — ‘ Let it be unto him as a 
girdle wherewith he is girded continually.’ 
Dan X, 5 — ‘ Whose loins were girded wfith 
the fine gold of Uphaz.’ Many of the 
hindus both men and women w^ear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins, and all 
mahomedans wear a muslin girdle called a 
kamr-band or loin-girdle. Psalm xcii, 1 — 

‘ Strength wherewith he hath girded him- 
self.’ When an Asiatic is about to set off 
on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do 
something which requires exertion, he binds 
firmly his loose upper garment round his 
loins. 

GIRD^ALLI. HfND. of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Cassia fistula. 

GIRI, Pabur, and Tonso rivers, are tri- 
hntaines of the Jumna and up the 
valley of the Giri to Kotkai, there is a 
great consumption of wood and charcoal 
in connection with the iron smelting, 
for which that locality is famous.. — Clerjlu 
Piii7j, Bep. 

GIRISHA. Sans, from Giri, a moun- 
tain, and Jishu, a lord. 

GIRIOHATRA.Hmn.Morchella esculenta. 

GIRI KAHLA RAKA. See Inscrip- 
tions, p 373. 

GIRIKARHL Hind. Desmodiuum, sp. 
leaves 

GIRI KARNIK. Giri Karnika. Sans, 
Alhagi maurorum. — Toimi, 

GIRI MALLIKA. Tel, Wriglitia an- 
tidysentorica. — B. Broiuii, 

GIRjSTA, a tributary to Taptee. It rises 
on the E. slope of W. Ghauts, lat. 20"^ 37’, 
long. 73^ 26’, E. 120 miles; flows N. 50 
miles, into the Taptee. Length 160 miles. 

GIRK. Hind. Fluggea virosa, 

GIRNA. A river in Khandesh, a dam 
1,550 feet long has been thrown across it, 

GIRLS. Mrs. Sinnett was introduced 
to the wife of a Baboo, about twenty-five, 
and somewhat corpulent, also to one of his 
sisters-in-lavv only fifteen, and quite slen- 
der. The cause of this difference was ex- 
plained to her. The girls, although mar- 
ried at an early age, are seldom mothers 
before fourteen or fifteen, and till then they 
retain the slenderness of their forms. Bub 
after the first lying in, they are shut up 
for seven or eight weeks in their rooms, 
fed with all the daintiest dishes that can 
he procured, and not allowed to take the 
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sliglifcest exercise : the consequence of this the third century before Christ, instead of 
feeding up is that they grow Tery corpu- the fourth or seventh A. D. (which he affcer- 
lent, but the hindns as well as the maho- wards rectified) he was induced to derive 
medaus admire this style of figure. The the Pali from the Sanscrit, 
two ladies had abundant draperies of blue The date as by the Buddhist, Chinese, and 
and white muslin embroidered with gold, Burmese chronology ; B. C. B30, but Greek 
and trimmed with broad gold lace, which notices make it B. 0. 280, and the Maha- 
rather veiled than covered their figures — wanso makes the accession of Asoko B. G. 
for thi'ough the ethereal fineness of its web 325. The character used iii the inscriptions is 
every outiine could be seen ; and as it w'as Old Lat. The religion mentioned is the bucl- 
raerely twined about them, every time they dhistjUpholds Dhammo, or the law, mentions 
moved, an arm or a part of the breast or of days and periods for humiliation, prayer, 
the body would become visible. They &c., the sending of missionaries; proach- 
seemed, however, to be only disturbed when ings. Expatiates on the sources of true 
tliG muslin fell off their heads, which they happiness, virtue, benevolence, peace, cha- 
always hastily replaced. In addition to the rity, reverence, &c., rewarded with ternpo- 
muslin, they arc covered ^Yith gold, pearls, rary blessings in this world, and endless 
and jewels so richly that they were really moral merit in the next ; and the victory 
almost like animals of burthen; immense of victories is that wdiicli overcomoth the 
pearls and precious stones covered neck and 23assions. It speaks of the wicked being 
breast, and between them hung heavy gold punished in the nethermost regions of hell, 
chains, with gold coins attached to them, and the good having final emancipation, and 
Their ears were pierced with so many they are to hope ardently for heaven. The 
holes, (twelve were counted upon one), promotion of the king’s salvation, and the 
every hole being filled with an ornament, saivatioii of all unbelievers, and another 
that one could scarcely see a morsel of the existence, are expressly spoken of ; also the 
ear itself, nothing was visible but gold, propitiation of heaven, and the king’s 
pearls, and gems : on each arm were eight immortality. Where is atheism here? 
or ton costly heavy bracelets amongst which King Asoka, or Peyadasi is mentioned, 
the principal piece was four indies broad The Greek king Antiochus, and one of 
of massive gold, and with six rows of bril- the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigoims. 
liants, a heavy gold chain was twined three The inscriptions are on a rock at Girnar, 
times round the waist, and ankles and foot a celebrated buddhist locality, and aro 
were loaded with chains, bauds, and rings, edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and twelfth 
SiiineU, Latlifs VoyagG, p. 98. years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 

GIRDELiVIT. See Chaldea. than those of the Delhi Lat, and Allahabad 

GIENAR. A mountain in Guzerat, at Lat, whicli arc iu the twenty- seventh year 
Junaghar, held sacred by the jains. It of his reign. Their chief object is to pro- 
contaiiis inscriptions, on a rock, by Asoka. hibit the slaughter of animals, both for food 
It makes meution of the progress of budd- and in religious assemblies. The second 
hism ill tho kingdom of Maka (Magas of edict provides medical aid for men and 
Cyrene) of Antioko Yona (Antiochus Theos animals. The third orders the quinquennial 
of Syria) of Gongakona, (Autigonns Gona- assemblies (vide Ea-Iiiau) for prayer and 
tus of Macedonia) of Turaraays (Ptolemy preacbiiig. The sixth appoints custodes 
ofEg 3 ^pt)and Alika Sunai) (Alexander the morum (vide Arrian and Buddha’s Ser- 
Second of Epirus.) Gal. Rcv.^ 18i8. The moii.) In all there are fourteen edicts iii- 
same inscriptions occur at Dhauli, in Cut- culcating buddhism. The remarkable fact 
tack, on the opposite side of India, with the of the mention of the name of Antiochus 
addition of three local edicts, one of which of Syria, in the medial edict, and Aiiti- 
would seem to have been done by Asoka’s gouus and Ptolemy of Egypt iu the thir- 
father, as it enjoins the young prince atOugein teeuth occurs. Ju Asoko’s zeal for pr*ose- 
to issue similar ordinances to his own. The lytism he scut to those Greek princes. In 
languageof the Girnarimscription is Old Pali, the first edict Asoko distinctly says, former- 
or intermediate between Sanscrit and Pali; ly hundreds of tliousancls of animals were 
but supposed to represent the Pali of the sacrificed for food in the refectory and 
West of India of the fourth century B. 0. temple but that not one should be 
and the inflexions at Dhauli aud Girimr ai’o killed for tlie future. The third edict 
nob quite the same; aud there is a differ- enjoins kindness to brahmans and srama- 
ence in the grammar of the two^scries *of nas; because for many hundred years past 
^^riptions. From Mr. Prinsep having there has been disrespect to brahmans aud 
referred a Banscrit inscription at Girnar, to sramanas, and slaughter of animals. The 
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Eajah Tarangini mentions king Maliavalia- 
iia, a biiddhist sovereign of Kashmir of the 
third or fourth century, issuing an edict 
against the slaughter of animals, similar to 
these of Asoko, Joum, Deng, Js. Soc, vol. 
YII. p. 2l7to 2G2. 

At some distance to the north of the Jaina 
temples of Girnar and above them on the 
verge of the hill, stands a huge insula ted rock, 
the Bhairavajoop, or Leap of Death, other- 
wise .styled the Pwnja-mcla-vana-pathar — 
the ‘ desire realizing rock’, — whence hindns 
have often been tempted to throw them- 
selves in the hope of a happy future. Lay- 
ing a cocoanut on the dizzy verge of this 
rock, the victim attempts to poise himself 
upon it and in another instant he is beyond 
humanity’s reach, and his body a prey to 
the vultures that soar under the lofty cliff. 
Such suicide has long been forbidden, but 
only about A. D. 1850 three Kunbi, keeping 
secret their intentions, ascended and made 
the fatal leap ; some Kabari had also deter- 
mined to do the same, but were restrained. 

Postans says the Girnar rock bears three 
inscriptions. Tho most ancient, which oc- 
cupies the eastern side, are tlio edicts of 
king Asoka. The celebrated edicts are very 
perfect — Foslan^s IVestcni India,, Vol. II. p 
41.— G/L llei\ 1848, J. B. As.Soc, vol. VII. 
p. 217-262. See Asoka, Bactra, Inscriptions. 
Junaghur. Kabul. Lat. 

GIRKATI. Hind. Dilleniaspeciosa* 

GIR/NAGARA. See Girnar. 

GIRUL Hind. Panicnm antidotalc. 

GIROPLBS. Pu. Cloves. 

GIRTH AK. Hind. Fluggea leucopyrus, 
Sagerel ia oppositifolia. 

GIRTHI. Between the J war passes and 
upper Pinkanada a map was compiled from 
information got of the Jwari Bhotia race. 
The Girthi valley was explored, by Hanson 
and Irving in 18 — ? The accounts of the 
Hoti valley between Laptel and Kiti arc 
very obscure and contradictory. 

GIRTIK. Hind. Sageretia oppositi- 
folia. 

GIRUKA TATI OHETTU. Ten. Pln^- 
nix paludosa. — Eoa?5. 

GISEKIA PHARKACIOIDES. L. E, 

Manall kirc, Ta 3I. j Isaka dasari kura, Tel 

Esukaclanti kura, Tel. j 

The leaves of this weed are used by the 
natives in the preparation of dholl. Wight 
in leones gives also Gisekia molluginoides 
and G. rubella. See Vegetables of Southern 
In d i a. — J affray. 

GIT. Dut. also Zwarte-Barnsteeu, 
But. Jet. 

GETA. Hind. Sans. A song, 
GITCHKL SeeKelat, p. 491. 
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GITUSTARAM. Tel. Desmodium gan- 
geticum. D. G. TF. and A, Hedysarum 
gan ge ti cum . — Bnjsl. 

GITTI GADDA. Isoetes coromande- 
liua, L. Found in great abundance alon 
the edges of tanks in the Carnatic. Tli 
tender white shoots immediately above the- 
spore-bearing involucres, are a favorite arti- 
cle of diet and are sold commonly in tbo* 
bazaars after the monsoon 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLERIFORHIS, Grif., 
TF. Ic. 

Putalli marara, Taii. | Telia ponnku, Tel. 
Batalli. „ | „ Poonkce, „ 

A very common tree in Southern India 
one of the Euphorbia coce. Has a light soft 
wood, like mango wood ; useful for tem- 
porary purposes. It is found in Ceylon, tho 
Circar hills, and is, there, a very light soft 
wood Pound also in a very few of the 
Bombay jungles, but in these only inland 
above the ghats. Kot seen in Guzerat. The 
wood is light, and is used only for making 
the figures and models manufactured at 
Gokak, in tho Southern Mahrntta Country. 
Drs. Wiqlit and Gihson, Caj^dain Beddome, Tfiw* 
B)i. pi. Z'VjI. p. 278. 

GIUR. Hind. Salix Babylonica. 

GIWAIK. Hind. Eltcagnns couferta. 

GJOOT. Diospyrus, sp, 

GLACEER. A French word received into 
the English language, wl^ch must not be 
confounded with Glaciere, which has a dif- 
ferent signification. Glaciers, as defined 
by Saussure, are those masses of eternal ice 
which are formed and remain in the open 
air in tho valleys and on the slopes of lofty 
mountain.^. In every part of the Himalaya, 
and of WesJ-/em Tibet, wherever the monn- 
tains attain a sufiicieiit elevation to he cover- 
ed with perpetual snow, glaciers are to be 
found, and all the phenomena presented in 
Europe have also been found there. In the 
lofty chain of the Cis-and Trans- Sutlej, Hima- 
laya, and of the Kuenlun, w^hose peaks rise 
to a very great height, and collect in wfinter 
enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. In the central parts of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are less snowy than the bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimensions 
where the snow-bed is at once cut off abrupt- 
ly in an ico cliff, which can hardly be said to 
be in motion or rather whose motion must he 
almost entirely from above downwards. Mo- 
raines, which, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks 
are of astonishing dimensions, form the mar 
gins of each glacier, and also occur longi 
tudinally on different parts of their surface 
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increasing in number as tbe glacier advances, cier beyond, as before, between the ice, and 
till at last the different series whose origin on reaching the surface of the second glacier 
can long be traced to the different ramifica- he found that a similar but smaller depression 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
En route to Karakoi’am, after leaving the l!Ta- was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
hra valley, when a sufficient elevation above beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. Thom- the north, and was a much more formidable 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla- mass than those which had already been 


cier which occupied the continuation of the 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he 
believes, at least five or six miles long ; dis- 
tances, however, are so diffcnlt to estimate 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a 
mere guess. The inclination of its surface 
was considerable ; but, while the distance 
remained doubtful, no just estimate of the 
height of the ridge from which it descended 
could be made. On each side, two or tlmee 
lateral glaciers, descending from the moun- 
tains by which it was enclosed, contribnted 
to increase its size all loaded with heaps of 
stones, which had at the lower end of the 
central glacier so accumulated as completely 
to cover its whole surface. One day, there, 
he proceeded along the edge of the small j 
plain close to which he had been encamped. 
On the right hand was an ancient moraine, 
which prevented him from seeing the road in 
advance. At the tipper end of the plain he 
found a small streamlet running parallel to 
the moi’aine ; and about a mile from camp 
reached the end of a small glacier, from 
which the streamlet had ifs origin. Cross- 
ing the lafcter, which was still partially frozen, 
he ascended in a deep hollow between the 
left side of the glacier and the moraine. The 
icy mass had not yet begun to thaw, the 
temperature being still below freezing. Af- 
ter half a mile he ascended on the surface of 
the ice, and as soon as he did so, was en- 
abled to see that the glacier had* its origin 
in a ravine on the south, and entered the 
main valley almost opposite to him. The 
great body of the ice took a westerly direc- 
tion, forming the glacier along which he had 
been travelling ; but a portion formed a cliff 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into 
a small, apparently deep lake. At the dis- 
tance of perhaps five hundred yards there 
was another glacier, which descended from 
a valley in the northern range of mountains, 
and like the one on which he stood, present- 
ed, a perpendicular wall to the little lake. 
Itight and left of the lake were enormous 
piles of boulders, occupying the interval be- 
tween its^ margin and the mountains, or 
rather filling up a portion of the space which 
it would otherwise have occupied. Into this 
very singular hollow he descended, on a 
icy slope, and passing along the north- 
margin of the lake, ascended on the gla- 


crossed. It was very steep, and was covered 
with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
more than was convenient. When at the 
highest part, be found that though appai^ent- 
ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly 
though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
him that he had now reached the highest part 
of the ascent, which he assumed to be 17,600 
feet, and that the crest of the pass was cover- 
ed by this glacier. 

Glaciers are chiefly met with in the range 
to the north of Karakorum and another 
group, apparently the largest accumulation 
of glaciers in the Kuenlun, was found at 
the environs of Sassar ; but both much 
smaller than the groups near the Diamer to 
the ISTorth West, investigated by Mr. Adol- 
phe Schlagentweit. (H. and B. Schlacjcnt- 
I xoeii No. viii.) Glaciers in the northwest 
Himalaya descend to 11,000 feet; but Dr. 
Hooker could not discover any in the more 
eastern valleys even so low as 14,000 feet, 
though at tbe hot season extensive snow-beds 
remain nnmelted at but little above 10,000 
feet. The foot of the stupendous glacier filling 
tbe broad head of the Thloook is certainly 
not below 14,000 feet; though being con- 
tinuous with the pei’petual snow (or neve) 
of tbe summit of Kincliinjunga, it must 
have 14,000 feet of ice, in perpendicular 
height, to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker 
made frequent excursions to the great glacier 
of Kin chin j how. Its valley is about four 
miles long, broad and flat: Chango-khang 
rears its blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet 
above its west flank, and throws down 
avalanches of stones and snow into the 
valley. Hot springs burst from the ground 
near some granite rocks on its floor, about 
16,000 feet above the sea, and only a mile 
below the glacier, and the water collects in 
pools : its temperature is 1 10®, and in places 
116®, or 4® hotter than that of the Yeum- 
toug hot-springs, though 4,000 feet higher, 
and of precisely the same character. A 
Barbarea and some other plants make the 
neighbourhood of the hot-springs a little 
oasis, and the large marmot is common, 
uttering its sharp, chirping squeak. — Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. pages 
57. 133. 
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There is a glacier in the valley of Bra- Nabra-tsho. This barrier has burst on 
baldo, in Little Tibet, a short distance three recent occasions, in 1826, 1833, and 
from the village of Arindo. Its width 1841. In that of 1841, when the rushing 
is about 450 yards and nearly a hundred feet waters reached Torbela, on the Indus, the 
high, and a large river flows with velocity river came down furiously in an absolute 
from below it. In 1889, Major A. Cunning- wall of mud, a horrible mess of foul water, 
bam traversed a magnificent glacier which carcases of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds, 
spanned the valley of the Cheli river, below camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, trees, 
the Kali Dehi pass (16,700 feet). It was and household furniture, in one flood of ruin, 
fissured in all directions, and looking down for Raja Gulab Singh’s army was encamped 
the main fissure which was five feet wide, in the bed of the Indus at Kulaithree Coss 
he saw the stream trickling at a depth of above Torbela, in check of Painda Khan, 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered and, hut that part of the troops were then 
with hardened snow and imbedded stones *, in hot pursuit, the destruction would have 
but, the mass, as seen in the fissures, was been greater. Only those escaped who took 
clear, transparent, ice filled with white at once to the mountain side. Throughout 
specks. This glacier was about a mile long, the mountain course of the Indus, fields, 
and a quarter of a mile broad with an houses, and trees were swept away, but man 
average depth of 200 or 300 feet. In the and the animals which he had domesticated, 
same range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar generally managed to escape. The waters 
glacier, to the north of the Sai pass, about of the Indus below the junctions of the Shay- 
30 miles, to the north-west of Kali Debt. In ock, rose to a height of 60 feet, and to 30 

1847, Major Cunningham, crossed a second feet at Skardo. It was the third cataclysm 
and larger glacier, to the north of the Parang which occurred in 1841, when the gallant 
pass at 18,500 feet. It extended down the Syam Singh Atari wala, who fell at Sobraon 
liead of the Para river for 2| miles. At its was encamped in the bed of the river. Sud- 
terniination, it was 50 feet high, but, a denly, down rushed the wave of the in- 
quarter of a mile upward, it was fully 150 undation thirty feet in height and the whole 
feet thick. Dr. Thomson observed a larger camp took to flight, most of the men were 
glacier on the northern side of the Umasi saved; but the baggage, camp equipage, 
La, on crossing into Zangskar. It extended and guns were swept awBLj, (^Gunnmfj?iam^ 
from the top of the pass, 18,123 feet, down Thomson.) 

to a level of 14,500 feet, and was not less Ghorlconda, a glacier in Balti, in Tibet, 
than three or four miles in length— Above is in L. 35® 36’ N. and L. 75® 58* B., and 
and below Sassar are several gigantic glaciers 16,900 feet above the sea. 
that span^ the noble valley of the Khundan Ibi-Gamin, a glacier in Eastern Thibet, 
river, which at times has become dammed in height 22,260 feet English=205886 
until the accumulated waters have burst their Prench feet. 

icy chains, and swept away all traces of Captain Godwin- Austen, 24th Regiment, 
man and his puny works, from a height of writing in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of 
several hundred feet above the river. In two the valley of the upper Indus notices the 
different parts, then, of the Shayok, above glaciers in that part of the great Himalayan 
and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in chain which separates Thibet from Tarkund, 

1848, the bed of the stream is completely inE. long 76®, and N. lat, 35-36®, and ex- 
spanned by enormous glaciers. The great tending over an area about 1 00 miles from '' 
glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, and east to west, from Karakorum Peak, Ko. 2 
20 miles above the junction of the Chang- (28,265 ft.) to the Mountain of Haramosh. 
chen-mo. Mr. Yigne, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. Glaciers supply the Hushe River, which 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander joins the Indus opposite Kapeloo. Those of 
Cunningham have each noticed the great gla- the upper portion of the valley take their 
ciers in the western Himalayas, in Ladak. rise on the southern side of the Peak of Mas- 
The last named author (Ladah, p, 94) des- herbrum, and are about 10 miles inlengfch. 
cribing the Shayok or Khundan river, a tri- The Great Baltoro glacier takes its rise 
butary of the Indus, which rises in the on the west of Gusherbrum Peak, on tbe 
Karakorum mountains, to the northward of North it is joined by a great ice-feeder 
Le, in lat. 35® K and long. 78® E., tells us which comes down from Peak No, 2 ; oppo- 
that in these cold and lofty regions, almost site to it, from the south, is another ; both, 
every ravine is filled with a glacier, that of these extend 9 or 10 miles on either side 
since 1826, the channel of this river has of the main glacier. This from its rise to 
never been clear and the accumulated waters its further end, measures 30 miles, its com se 
have formed a lake of considerable size called is from E. to W. ; the breadth of the valley 
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along wliicla it flows is 12 miles. It receives 
BTimerous tributaries along its course, some 
of wbicb are 1 0 miles and more in length ; j 
two of them, on the N ; lead up to the Si us- j 
takh Pass into Yarkund (18,000, ft.) whence ] 
a glacier descends to the N. E. abont 20 { 
miles in length. The Nobundi Sobnndi 
glacier takes its rise from a broad ice-field 
which lies to the N. of lat- 36®, and has a 
S. E. course for 14 miles, with numerous 
laterals, it then turns S. ; when it bears the 
name of the Punmah glacier, abont 5 miles 
from the termination it is joined by a gla- 
cier from the N. W., 15 miles in length. 

The Biafo glacier is perhaps the most re- 
markable of any of this part of the Himalayan 
range, it has a linear course of upwards of 
40 miles ; the opposite sides of the valley are 
very parallel along its whole length, and the 
breadth of ice seldom exceeds a mile, except 
where the great feeders join it from the 
N. E. 

From the summit-level of the.Biafo Gause, 
a glacier is continued westward to Hisper 
in Nagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length. 

The Ohogo, which terminates at Arundoo 
takes its rise between the Mountain of Hara- 
mosh and the Nnshik Pass, it is about 24 
miles in length, with numerous branches 
from Haramosh, 8 miles in length. 

The waters from all the glaciers, from 
that of Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., 
are collected into the Shigar River, which 
joins the Indus at Skardo. 

All these glaciers carry great quantities 
of rock- detritus. The blocks on the Pun- 
mah glacier are of great size. 

There are groovings and old moraines of 
a former extension of the glaciers in this 
region, showing that they have at times 
reached many miles beyond their present 
termination, and have risen upwards of 400 
ft. above their present levels. There are 
thick a-llnvial accumulations of the valley of 
the Indus, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Skardo, 

Colonel Markham says, “ we started early 
to reach the source of the mighty Ganges. 
The opposite bank being the best ground for 
burrell, we were in great hopes that we 
might find sufiicient snow left to enable us 
to cross the river, but the snow that at 
times bridges over the stream was gone. 
At last, the great glacier of the Ganges was 
reached, and I behold it before me in all its 
savage grandeur, thickly studded with 
enormous loose rocks and earth. Extensive j 
as my travels since this day have been I 
through these beautiful mountains, and 
, wajdst all the splendid scenery I have look- 
^ pn» 1 can, he says, recall none so strik- 


ingly magnificent as the glacier of the 
Ganges ” 

TiieGIaciers and Peaks of theSasser pass in 
Nnbra, Tibet, are shown by the brothers 
Schlagentweit, to be in L. 35-6, N ; L. 77® 
27’ 35” E. and 1 7,753 feet above the sea. 
Gosse's Nahoral History^ pp. 54-55. Marh- 
llamas Shooting in the Himalayas^ Hooker^ s 
Him Journ Thomson^ Cunningham^ Captain 
Gotlivin Austen in Report on Advancement of 
Science for the year 1863. 

GLAM. — ? A tree of Singapore, fur- 
nishes this paper-like bark, used in caulking 
the seams of vessels. A similar substance 
occurs in Borneo, supposed to be the pro- 
duce of a species of Artocarpus, and to fur- 
nish this paper like bark much used in 
caulking the seams of vessels. — Royle 
Fih. PL p. 341. 

GLAISTDS. Fr. Acorns, the seed or 
fruit of the oak. 

GLANDES. L^t. Acorns. 

GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Indian plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrtaceas. 
The species are small trees. G. nitida 
is called by the Malays ‘ the Tree of Long 
Life,’ probably from its maintaining itself 
at elevations where the other denizens of 
the forest have ceased to exist. Ifc affords, 
at Bencoolen, a substitute for tea, and is 
known by the name of the Tea Plant. 
Various species of Leptospermum and Mela- 
lena bear the same name in the Australian 
colonies. G. sericea has lanceolate acumi- 
nated leaves. It is a native of Penang and 
the west coast of S umatra. Fug. Oyc, 

GLAREOLIDJS, a family of birds, in- 
cluding the genus Glareola, with its two 
species G. arientalis and G. atea. 

GLASS. 


Ab-gee-neh, Ak.vb. 

Glas, Dux. Geh, 

Vitre, Verre, Fr. 

Kanch; Shesliah, Guz.Hi nd 
Tetro, It. 

Vitrunij Lat. 


Sheeshah, 

Pees. 

Steklo, 

Bus. 

Vidrio, 

Sp. 

ICunnadx, 

Tam. 

Addamoo, 

Tel. 


Glass is formed by mixing togetliei' silice- 
ous earth with an alkali, and fusing them by 
a strong heat. Several kinds of glass are 
made and are distinguished, the differences 
in them being produced by the proportion 
of the constituents, the nature of the alkali, 
the presence of foreign matter, or the pro- 
cess of manufacture. The discovery of the 
manufacture of glass is ascribed to thePheeni- 
cians and glass flowers are represented on 
the tombs at Beni-Hassan. But glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly 
escape being made by any people who em- 
ployed furnaces to I’educe metallic oxides ; 
for the necessary ingredients must often 
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have been present; ; and the licat was snfH- 
cienfc, Beckmann has observed, that the 
discovery of coloured glass must; have fol- 
lowed very soon that of making glass itself. 
It is probable, however, that coloured glass 
was made previous to colourless glass. For 
it is difficult to find materials pure enough 
to make good glass, and it would be some 
time before the original makers would find 
out the causes of discoloration. The natives 
of India seem to have boon long acquainted 
with making difibreut ornaments of glass : 
for instance, armlets and anklets, and rings 
of glass form a part of their warping reels 
Small glass bottles are also made; but 
mostly of a more or loss greenish colour. 
The green is called kaiich, and the purer 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the extensive 
diffusion of oxide of iron in the Indian soil, 
which may have led to the discovery of iron, 
has prevented the making both of good glass 
and of good pottery. That this is not in- 
compatible with a knowledge of the method 
of making imitation gems, seems proved by 
the same having been the case in the time 
of Pliny ; who states that great value was 
set upon glass quite free from colour, which 
was called crystal. He also mentions arti- 
ficial hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of 
black glass ; and wo know that the glass- 
houses of Alexandria were celebrated among 
the ancients. One of the simplest processes 
for making glass is that practised in the 
district of Behar. The efflorosocnoe of the 
soil, which is an impure carbonate of 
soda, is collected and thrown into a cistern 
lined with clay. This is then filled with 
•svater, which is afterwards allowed to eva- 
porate. When dry the bottom of the cistern 
is found covered with a thick saline crust, 
the earth which was intermixed having sub- 
sided before the salt began to crystalize. 
This soda makes glass without any addition, 
as it still contains a sufficient portion of 
siliceous matter. They make blackish and 
greenish glass: abright grass-green is obtain- 
ed by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a 
blue glass by the addition of rung. In 
Mysore the process is more elaborate. Pow- 
dered white quartz, one part, being mixed 
with prepared soda, six parts, is filled into a 
crucible capable of containing Winches- 
ter gallons. About fifty of these crucibles 
are placed in a furnace, and the fire kept up 
for five days, when a frit is produced, with 
which they make a black, green, red, blue, 
and yellow glass, by moans of additions of 
oxide of copper, of an ore called kemudu, 
and of a blue substance called runga. What 
these are, continues unascertained. 

Though the making of glass has made but 
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little advance in India, the natives work ap 
broken English glass even into barometer 
and thermometer tubes, &c. Glass globes, 
silvered in the inside, arc made and thougli 
the mode of effecting this silvering is not 
mentioned, an amalgam of quicksilver is 
probably employed, as, on the a|)plicatioa of 
moderate heat, the silvering becomes dissi- 
pated. An art similar to this has of late 
years been discovered in Britain . — Royle 
AfiSy of India, p. 474. Ainslio tells us 
that glass of an inferior quality was made 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
particularly in the Mysore country, at Chi- 
napatam and Mufceodu, also at Vallatooroo 
in Tondimau’s dominions, wdiicli are conti- 
guous to the Taujore territory.^ The manu- 
facture however seems to be confined entirely 
to small phials and women’s bracelets. 
Above the Ghauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
the frit employed for making glass is com- 
posed of one part of fat quartz, and six parts 
of a kind of ill prepared soda (siija cara) 
To give glass a green tinge, to the frit just 
mentioned are added a further quantity 
of prepared soda, an iron ore called Garin 
kulloo, another ore called Kemudu, and 
a proportion of calcined copper ; all which 
materials being fixed and put into the cruci- 
ble, and properly disposed in the furnace, 
the fii'e is kept up for nine days and nine 
nights. To give glass a rod tinge, to the 
frit already mentioned are added an addi- 
tional proportion of prepared soda and a 
quantity of the ore called kemudu, after 
which the whole are fused together for fifteen 
days and fifteen nights. To make blue glass, 
to the same frit are added a further propor- 
tion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity of 
powdered Garin kulloo and a blue substance 
called runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes 
(but is not sure) may be smatis. To give 
glass a yellow colour, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
that it is enamelled with the melted calces 
of the metals — lead, tin and z.mc, 

Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives 
an account of tho manufacture of glass 
for the bangles or armlets worn by the 
natives. The glass is very coarse and 
opaque and much more of it is made than is 
there wrought into ornaments. Great quan- 
tities of it were brought by the bangle ma- 
kers from the Westward. It was of five 
colours, black, green, red, blue, and yellow, 
tho first was most in demand. All the ma- 
terials for making tho glass are found in the 
neighbourhood. In tho hot season, the Sonlic 
munnoo or soda in the form of a white 
earthy powder is found in several places near 
this on tho surface of sandy fields. For tho 
exclusive privilege of collecting it the glass 
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makers paid 48 Co/s Pagodas ; they make 
it into cakes, the intention of making 
it into these cakes is prehably to free it from 
earthy matter ; bnt, for making glass, this is 
perhaps no advantage, as the earth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a quartzose sand, 
these cakes contain at least one half of their 
hnlk of cowdung and from that cause are 
inflammable, they are prepared for making 
glass by being burned and of course afford 
an exceedingly impure alkali. The glass 
maker’s furnace there, is ratlier better than 
that of Chinnapatan, bnt still it is exceed- 
ingly rude. The manufacturers say that when 
thearmy of LordCornwallis left Serin gapatam 
they gathered with much pains a great number 
of broken bott^les which the} found where he 
had encamped, but after the expense of bring- 
ing thebottles toMutsoda they found that their 
furnace was not sufficiently strong to liquify 
European glass. Thebottles were then reduced 
to powder and mixed with alkali, but these 
materials produced only a useless white glass. 
The furnaces are constructed on ahigh terrace 
which is built against the inside of the town 
wall and are in form of a dome or like an 
oven eight feet in diameter and about ten 
feet high. The oven is not arched hut con- 
tracted above into a circular opening about 
1 8 inches in diameter, by making the upper 
row of stones project beyond those below 
them. At the bottom of the furnace in the 
side opposite to the town wall is a small 
opening through which fuel is supplied, the 
crucibles are oblong and would contain 
about Winchester gallons : having been 
filled with the materials they are lowered 
down into the furnace by the aperture in the 
top by which also the workmen descend. 
They first place a row of the crucibles all 
round the furnace with their bottoms to the 
wall and their mouths sloping inwards, in 
this position they are secured by a bed of 
clay which covers the crucibles entirely, 
having only their open mouths exposed; 
above this row another is placed in a very 
similar manner and then a third and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary in size from such 
as can contain twice that number, The fuel 
consists of small sticks which, having been 
gathered a year, are quite dry, a quantity 
having been put in the bottom of the furnace 
the workmen ascend and some burning coals 
are thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
below ;then fresh fuelis added night and day 
until the time allowed for vitrifying the ma- 
terials has expired, the fire is then allowed 
to burn out and the furnace to cool, after- 
wards the workmen descend and take out 
crucibles, which must be broken to ^et 
couteuts. ^ 


GLASS. 

In Tondiman’s country, where glass rings ap- 
]3earto bo made of a superior quality to those 
of Mysore, the frit is prepared by adding to 
fine river sand (Kolindoo manil) (Tam.), a 
very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over mnnnoo, which contains much 
soda. This mixture is formed into lumps 
which are dried and then fused for many 
hours together to form the frit. In order 
to make glass, a certain quantity of Poong- 
karum (an impure carbonate of soda) is 
added to the powdered frit, and the whole 
fused together for many hours. To give glass 
a blue tinge, the glass makers add the runga 
in the manner mentioned. In speaking of the 
blue glass made in Mysore, they also some- 
times, though rarely, add a calx of copper for 
the same purpose. To give glass a black tinge, 
the glass makers add Warroogoo husks, and 
the iron ore called Carine kulloo which is 
also called Carpoo kulloo. Glass bottles 
were formerly mannfacturad at Madras, 
under the scientific direction of Mr. Ryder, 
the Assay Master — {Ain's Mat Meet p. 172.) 
India seems to possess no slight advantages 
for the manufacture of the best qualities of 
glass. As is well known the basis of all 
glass is silica and alkali, of which the former 
in the shape of common sand is to be met 
with almost everywhere, the latter is to be 
had cheaply and in abundance in most parts 
of Southern India. In the neighbourhood 
of Madras as well as in many other locali- 
ties, the secondary materials also, indirectly 
essential to the manufacture of the best 
quality of glass, namely the fire clays used 
in the construction of the furnaces, are 
abundant and of very superior descriptions. 
Yet with all these advantages the natives do 
not appear to have advanced in the manu- 
facture beyond the first and very rudest sta- 
ges, and although it is one which, if success- 
fully prosecuted, would probably meet with 
very extended encouragement, the manu- 
facture of the commonest bottles is not yet 
practised. The chief defects of the native 
manufacture are the use of too large a quan- 
tity of alkali. lu fact, in some cases, it is 
so much in excess that it might be tasted by 
applying the tongue to the article. The 
fault now remarked upon is probably con- 
nected with, and caused by another, that of 
the material being melted at too low a tem- 
perature and in i.oo small bulk, and these 
again probably arise from the use of an im- 
proper furnace and an unsuitable kind of 
fuel. The native furnace is usually a rude 
hole dug in the ground coated with ferrugi- 
nous clay, which tends to discolour the glass, 
and the heat is raised by the use of bellows 
blast. Hence the temperature is confined 
J-> 
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to one point of the mass and is insufficiently 
diffused, while the body of metal under fu- 
sion being small, and the dome and sides 
above ground being thin, the heat is dissi- 
pated from them, and never attains body 
and elevation sufficient to admit of the mass 
setting and purifying itself, or of its being 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of the 
proper pro|)ortion of silica. What is required, 
i.s the preparation of the glass in larger 
quantities at a time, and with this view larger 
and more carefully consiructed furnaces, on 
the reverberating principle, to be heated by 
coal; after this, that the process should bo 
attended to more scrupulously, and the ma- 
terials mixed by weight, instead of being 
thrown together by measure, as is too com- 
monly the case at present. Country glass 
is usually made of Dhoby’s earth, a crude 
carbonate of soda with a mixture of a little 
potash and lime GO to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron and a trace 
of lime. In one hundred parts, for good 
bottle glass of Europe, are needed 

per cent. per cent. 

Sand, 58 I Lime, ll| I 

Sulphate of Soda 29 j Charcoal, 1| 

Sulphate of soda only contains 45 per cent- 
of alkali, so that 29 parts contain IB, while 
the carbonate of soda obtained from dhoby’s 
earth, contains between 30 and 40 per cent 
of alkali, according to which the alkali used 
by the Natives would be to that employed 
in Europe in the proportion of 23 to 13. 

The substances generally used by the Na- 
tives in colouring glass are as follows : — 
Iron, which gives green , brown andblack shades 

Manganese... pink, purple, and black. 

Copper ...blue, green, and deep red. 

Arsenic, •••white. 

Chi'omate of Iron a dull green. 

All these materials are used in a very crude 
state, and the proportions measured in a 
most imperfect manner. — Madras UoshibiUon 
Jimfs Rejjort 

The Chinese manufactures of porcelain, 
glass and glazes, their carving and engrav- 
ing of gems, Chinese agates, rock crystals and 
ivory, excite the admiration of Europe, as 
also does their lacquer and varnish work. 

The colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. The glass of bottle 
bottoms is largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, Rag,*' Hind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers, aware 
of this, make false emeralds with flaws. Of 
all precious stones, the emerald is most lia- 
ble to .defects, called flaws, and their absence 


GMELINA. 

should excife suspicion as it can be veiy 
easily imitaf-ecl. 

Dr. Hooker in his travels men- 
tions that he dismounted whoi’e some very 
micaceous stratified rock cropped out, pow- 
dered with a saline effiorescence. This was 
an impure carbonate of soda. This earth 
is thrown into clay vessels with water which, 
after dissolving the soda, is allowed to eva- 
porate, wbon tlie remainder is collected and 
found to contain so much silica, as to be 
capable of being fused into glass. Dr. Hoyle 
mentions this curious fact (Essay on the 
Arts and Manufactures of India, read before 
the Society of Arts, 18 February 1852), in 
illustration of the probably early epoch at 
which the natives of British India were ac- 
quainted with the art of making glass. More 
complicated processes are employed, and 
have been from a very early period in other 
parts of the continent. 

The art of glass making is yet in its ex- 
treme infancy in the Punjab. The glass 
sand occurs iu the form of a whitish sand 
mixed with an alkali, which effloresces natu- 
rally. It is called reh : that only of a good 
white color makes glass. This substance is 
identical with the alkaline efflorescence 
which appears in many parts, and whose pre- 
sence is destructive to cultivation. Wherc- 
ever such an efflorescence occurs over clean 
sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mix- 
ture of sand and alkali which fuses into 
coarse lumps of bottle green glass. — Pow- 
ell's Punjab Products, Hoolcer Him, Journ, 
Yol. I, p. 13. Emmanuel on Precious Stones ; 
Buchanan's Mijsore^ p. 371, Yol. III. Madras 
Exhib. Mr. Report A inslies' Materia Mcdlca^ 
McGulloch Eictlonary of Commerce^ p. 602. 
Eoyle on the Arts and Manufactiires of India, 
1852, p. 474. 

G’LING-GANG. Malaya. 

Cassia alata, ? | Pako-g'ling- gang, Malay. 

GLOGOS. Gr. Milk, also Gala, Duah 
Sans, to milk, Duhitar Sans, a maiden 
daughter who milks (duh) the go (cow), 
hence Dochter, Tochter, Daughter, and 
Dug, the teat. 

GLOCHIDION, Tlmaites, A genus of 
small trees, in Ceylon, of which Thwaites 
mentions G. corice am ; G. Gardner! ; G. 
jussieuianum ; G. montanum ; F. nemorale ; 
and G. Zeylanicum, 

GMELINA. A genus of plants named 
after Gmelin, author of ‘ Flora Sibirica.* 
All the species of Gmelina form shrubs or 
trees, of which the latter are valued for their 
timber. They are found in the islands of 
the Indian Ocean, extending thence into the 
Malayan and Indian peninsulas. G. Asia- 
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lica and G. parvifolia arc common in vari- j 
ous parts of India, and G, arborca extends j 
from Ceylon,— from Prome and Martaban 
north to the Deyra Valley, in 30" N. lat. 

GMELINA, Species. Gombharec, Uria. 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsnr, extreme 
height 50 feet : circumference feet : 
height from tlie ground to ihe intersection 
of the first branch, 18 feet. A white, light 
wood. Boxes, chairs, bed-posts, lamp stands, 
bullock yokes, bazaar measures, toys and 
other articles are mtulo of it. It is said to 
be rather scarce and expensive. The bark 
is said to be used medicinally. — Oii plain 
iJncdoj?uld, I 

GMELINA, Species. j 

Ciimha woodjANULoTiCL. | C inuha kari a, Tfl. 

A tree of the Northern Circars. 

GMELINA ABBOREA. lUch, CW. FL 


Gmelina Illieodii. — Ilooler, Bot. Mag 


Guiuar, 

Beng. 

G umber, 

)} 

Gumbari, 

Buuat 

Yemmoh, 

Ky-won-po, 

jj 

Ivyuuboe ? 

JS 

Yamana, 

Jt 

Sowun, Bi K. 

Jugani-chukar, 

Hind. 

Seevum, 


Soevuu, 


Shewun, 

Mahu. 

Scevun, 



Kumbula, Mat.evl. 

Kn in liar, Paxj, 

Gmiihar, „ 

At-dcmmata, Sin'gh. 

Oiiinmi marain ^ TA:\r 

Gumudi maram, ,, 

Teg-gutniula, Tel. 

Gumudi cliettu, „ 

Gumudu-toku, „ 

Pedda guniudu, ,, 

Goomoriok, „ 

I Goinhhari? s, 

I Ghouicky, „ 


This large tree grows in Ceylon, where it 
is common uj) to an elevation of 5,000 fcot. 
It grows in Coimbatore, is rather frequent 
on the Malabar Coast, gTow.s in tlie Goda* 
very forests : is not very common on the 
Bombay side, where it is found more in the 
forests below the ghats than inland. It 
grows in Bimmali and is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounglioo forests. In British 
Biirmali it is a large tree with white, light 
wood, used for house posts, planks and for 
carving images, and recommended for plank- 
ing and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 35 
lbs. In a full grown tree, there, on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at G feet from tlie ground is 12 
feet. Dr. McClelland calls Kyoonboe,’' 
Buiur , a yellow wood, sa 3 "s it is ploiitifnl in 
the Pegu and Tounglioo forests, is a large 
and remai'kably strong tongb timber, and 
fit for fancy wood. In Moulmein, it is used 
in oi’dinax'y building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood 
is in mucb esteem for carriage panels, and 
ptber pnrposes. According to Dr. Rox- 
burgh, it also stands exposure to weather 
water well. From its great size, 
stmglTfeiess, and general spaciousness in ap- 


pearance, being a beautiful flowering tree? 
this is one of the most desirable for propa- 
gation throughout the country. Dr. Cleg’ 
horn in the Jury reports says it is a large 
timber tree, growing in mountainous dis- 
tricts : that the wood is light, of a pale 
yellow colour, easily w^orked, and docs not 
shrink or warp ; used for picture frames, 
decking small boats, for making Venetian 
blinds, sounding boards, palankeen panels, 
gram measures, &c. It is vciy commonly 
used in the Vizagapatam district fur the 
foundation of wells and other purposes, 
which require to be submerged in water, 
where it is remarkably durable. On the 
Oodavoxw the largo trees of this yield a very 
hard durable wood and the v’okes for bul- 
locks are made from it. In Nagpore, the 

Soevum is of a very light colour, has a 
sort of nctLod grain, is free from faults, and 
altogether may be considered a very exeel- 
, lent timber, although uiiforiiinatel\^ not pro- 
curable in large quantities Its length, 
there, is from 13 to 18 feet and from to 
3| feet in girth. The Commissariat there, 
supply it to the Ordnance Doixarbment for 
making packing cases, &c., and the natives 
employ it in the construction of palanquins. 
It takes varnish well, and works up nicely 
into furniture, but is attacked readily by 
white ants. From the small scantling of 
which it is there obtained, it must bo class- 
ed merely as a rafter wood. — Drs. Wiijhf^ 
Gihsoii, Bt'andL% QlegJwrn, mul SUwart^ 
Crqdains Sanheij and Beddomc, Gal, Gat. E.e, 
of I SG2 , B/i ica i ies. 

^ GMELINA ASIATICA Linn R. 

G. parviflora Box,. 

Kaiita Shew Can. I Nohikumul ? Tajl 

Biddiirie, S.vxy. i Ginnuclu also Ncla 

Gatta deiuata, Singh* j Gunmdi Ciicttu Tel. 

I Nolacutuu], Boot. 

GMELINA PARVIFLORA.EoajL S]jreng, 

Ivnraatha Can, I Ghalla gummudii 

Shiri gunnidu, Hind \ Kavva gummudu Tel 

A shrub having dark orange coloured 
flowers. Its loaves slightly bruised under 
water render it mucilaginous, which pro- 
perty the water retains till the mucilage 
is decomposed by fermentation. — Jajfrey. 
OEhaiighiessyk 

GMELINA RHEEDEI, Hook. B. Mag. 

G, arborca, TF. Ic not G. arhoreauj Boxb., 
var, ? — c, p. 128. 

“ Atdcminata.’^SiNGH. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
5,000 feet. A tree 45 to 50 ft. high, spread- 
ing. The bark and roots are used medicin- 
ally by the Singhalese. TJiw. En, pi Zeyl^ 

I p, 244. 
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GInIDIA ERIOCEPHALA. 

GNAXA. SiN^S. from gna to know. 

GX^iXA-llUTXAAGVLL Saxs. From 
gnana, wisdom, rutna, a precious stone, and 
avalce, a train. 

GNAXI. Sans. From gna, wisdom 

GXA-PI. Bujlm. The Giia.-pi of Barmali 
is tlie Balacbang of tlic Eastern Seas, con- 
sistingof small fish with prawns and slirimps, 
first fermented and then dried. It gives rise to 
a considerable traffic, as no food is deemed 
palatable without it, and its use extends to 
every country from China to Bengal. That 
prepared at Mergui is excellent, only inferior 
to anchovy paste, by being over powerful. 

GXAPHALIUM EXIMIUM. These 
flowers possess the quality of retaining their 
colour long after being gathered, the stalk is 
covered with a whitish down, they are very 
hardy both the annual and biennial^ the 
colours are yellow, purple, crimson, yellow 
and wdiite and grow in North America, 
Africa and Egypt, from two to three feet in 
height. — RuldeJL Wight gives G. hypoleu- 
cum , mar cescens, Ne i 1 gherry a n um . 

GNARI or Xari, a Chinese I^ibotan pro- 
vince connected with British India, by t-lie 
five Bhot passes in Garhwal nnd Kamaon. 
The Chinese viceroys are Tibetans with 2^‘0 
Mongol or Turk troops or perhaps j\{autshu 
Tartars, as they are said to use horseliesh, 
wliich no Tibetan and no Chinese would do. 

GNAT, Culex, Lat. 

GNAYANPATOO. Buum. Clerodeudron 
nutans. Wall, 

GNA YOKE, Buum. Capsicum mini- 
mum. 

GNEMIUM GNETUM, Lwn, 

Wagu, Jav. I Bagu, Malay. 

Tliis tree abounds on the souilicrn coast of 
the island of Sumatra wliere its bark is 
beaten, like hemp, and the twine manuffic- 
tured from it is employed in the construe- ) 
tion of large fishing nets. The coarse cor- 
dage from the bark is in extensive use 
throughout the Archipelago. The seed.s are 
eaten in Amboynn, and are roasted, boiled, 
or fried. The green leaves are dressed as 
curries, cooked and eaten like spinach. — 
CrawfunVs Didio'iiari/, p. 2G, Marsdeu''s Hist, 
of Sumatra^ p. 91. 

GNEVxA. See Lightning conductors 

GNIU. Hind. Chenopodium, sp. 

GNETUM. See Himalaya. 

GNIANA. See Guyana, Vaishnava,'Viclya. 
GNIDIA ERIOCEPHALA, called 
also Daphne eriocephala, is very com- 
mon on the ghauts of the West of India, 
and in the hilly parts of the Southern 
Mahratta country and of ilie Deklian. 
It probably might be turned to ihc same 


GOA. 

use as ilic Nepal plant. See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymelma. 

GNOMON, Ch’haya, Hind. Ch’haya is 
spelt in a variety" of ways in European books 
which treat of hiudu astronomy ; and thougli 
there are a vaidoty of elements these are 
multiplied b}" mistakes in consequence of 
Europeans varying their manner of writing 
oriental Yvords. The v/ord Gh’ha3"a means a 
shadow : in hindu astrononi}’, Yishuva 
clThaya, the shadow of a Gnomon, wben the 
sun is in the equinoctial points, kfadhyama 
cldhaya, the midday shadow of the same at 
any- other time of the year, Sama-mandala 
cli’haym, tlie midday shadow of the same 
wlien the sun is cast or west of the Gnomon ; 
Ch’haya sntais one of the names of Satura, 
meaning Born from Darkness. 

GNOO - SHWO AY - NGU - BIN. Burai. 
Cathartocarpus fistula. Peks. 

GNU THEING. Burm. Cathartocar- 
pus nodosns. — 

GNOSTIC. See Adam. 

GNU GYEE,BuRM.Cathnrtccnrpns fistula. 

GNU-THEI-NI. BuaAi. Catliartocar- 
I pus nodosns. 

GNYANA. Sansk, Karma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general heading of the 
Yedas. This chapter relates to Works,” 
the other two, Guyana” and Upashana. 
relate to “ Faith” and Worship. See Gnana 
Yidya, Yaishnava. 

GN YOKE MO H’MYAU. Burai. Ca- 
psicum minimum. 

GO. Hind. A Cow : hence, 

Gaola, Gopa. Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, 
Gopi, cowherd, shepherd, shepherdess. 

Gobar, Cowdnng. 

Gopi Chanduna, Cowffierd’s sandal. 

Gopi Matti, Cowherd’s earth. 

Gao-Mukhi, cow’s month, the ravine in 
the Himalayas wffiere the Ganges issues. 

Gopura, also Gopurum, a gate, a gate- 
way of a town, the ornamental gateway of a 
liindu temple. 

Galatians, from gnla, milk, Goala^ 
Herd.sraan in Sanscrit. TaKariKoi, Galatians, 
or Gauls, and Celts allowed to be the 
same, would be tlie shepherd races, the pas- 
toi*al invaders of Europe. 

GOA, on an island, about 23 miles in cir- 
cumference was captured by Albuquerque 
on the 25th Novr. lolO. This admiral suc- 
ceeded Almeyda^ in the command of the 
Portuguese in India. He was bold and en- 
terprising. He captured Goa, and the Port 
of Malacca, also the island of Ormuz, in the 
Persian Gulf, all of which lie strongly forti- 
fied, and Ormuz speedily filled with 40,000 
inhabitants. His command lasted from 1507 
to 15 IG and lie was superseded and died. 
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GOBIIDiB. 


Goa, has 1,0G6 square miles and 363,788 j 
population, nearly all of the Bomish religion. 

GOA or Gwa Island, a small island 
on the Ava coast, in Lat. 17^^ 33’ N. and 
Long. 94 34j’ E, Goa town is built on the 

south bank of the river, 7 miles from its en- 
trance. Alguada point, in Lat. 15 ^ 29’ hT. 
and Long. '73 ® 50’ B. Horsbiirgh, forms the 
northern extremity of Goa bay. 

Goa, in Lat. 33 ^ 12’ N. and Long. 71 ° 
48’ E. in the Punjab, near the left shore of 
the Indus. The Tower station is 1,797 feet 
above the sea. — Walker, 

GOABABI-KAIA. Tel. Copra. Cocoa- 
nut. 


clogs of Tarfcary have also a soft down below 
the hair, very little inferior to that of the 
goats. da]jt. Gerard's Account of Koonaiour, 

p. 115. 

GOAT’S HAIR is very commonly pro- 
duced in almost every district of the Punjab, 
and called ‘^jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also for matting, and for the strong 
hags wherein grain, &o., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour- 
ed out when being winnowed,or weighed out. 

GOATS FOOT IPOM.^A CREEPER. 
I Ipomsea pes capree . — Sweet 

GOAT ISLAND, a name of Cabras 


GOA CEDAR. Cupressus pendula. 

GO ALA, or GW ALA. Reng. A cow- 
herd, one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of 
cowherds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants to Europeans 
and natives in Bengal, 

GOALPARA. A district and town of the 
Bengal presidency, the town 425 miles dis- 
tant from Calcutta west of Assam. It is 
under a permanent settlement, but the other 
five districts Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, 
Seebsagur and Luchimpore are under Ryot- 
wary tenure. 

GOA POTATO. Eng. Dioscorea aculeata. 
Idnn. 

GOAT. 


Hecyaz, 

liada, 

Bakra, He-Goat. 
Kapros, 

Gaper, 



Izza, 

Chald. 

All.iB. j 

Aza 

PlKENIC. 

Hind. 

Bebek, 

Malay. 

Greek. 

Kambing, 

91 

Lat. 




The goat belongs to the order Ungulata ; 
Tribe Ruminantia, Sub -Family Capiunse, 
goats and sheep. Their position may be 
under : 


island. 

GOx4.T PEPPER. Capsicum frutescons. 

GOATS, See Goat, Ladak. Wool. 

GOx4.T-SKINS. See Leather. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Bmi. A tree of 
Moulmein. Used in common purposes of 
building : its seed is used for weights in 
weighing gold. — Gal, Cat, Ux. 1862. 

GOAY THA, Burm. A tree of Monl- 
mein. Used in common purposes of build- 
ing . — Gat Cat. Ux. 1862. 

GOBA GOBil. The stem of the leaf 
of the sago palm, much used throughout the 
Moluccas for building and fencing. Atap 
is thatch made of the fringe or petioles of 
palm leaves, doubled down and sewed on 
sticks or lathes of banibu . — Joimial of the 
hid. Arch, June 185*2 p. 306. 

GOBAR. Hind. Cowdnng. 

GOBRAUTA, Hind, a cowdung beetle. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a kind of marine la- 
goon or back water, caused by the rivers’ 
mouths being blocked up and their waters, 
seeking an exit, traversing the sands adjoin- 
ing the sea. 

GOBBI. Tel. Asteracantha longifolia. 


Sub-I’am. Caprinse, Goats, sheep. 

Isfc Capricorns, or Antelope goats, or mountain 
Antelopes. 

Gen. NFemorheedns, 3 sp. 

2. True Goats. 

Gen. Eemitragus, 2 sp. 

„ Capra, 3 sp. i 

„ Ovis, 8 sp. 

Sub-Pam. Bovinse. 

Gen. Gavseus, 2 sp. 

„ Bubalns, 1 sp. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produce of 
the goats of the Tibetan Hiraa.laya. It used 
to be a prevalent opinion that these goats 
were found in Kashmir ; hut that celebrat- 
ed valley is far too warm and damp for 
them. The best shawl wool is produced in 
the vicinity of Garoo, Mausurownr, and the 
elevated lands to the eastward. The shawl 
wool is the fieece of the goat, next the skin 
ogly *, the outer coat is coarse hair, and the 
t^o colours are white and light brown. The 


— Nees. 

GOBI. Hind. Brassica oleracea. 

GOBI, a great sandy desert in Centx’al 
Asia. It is in a rainless tract, which lies be- 
tween L. 30° and 50° N, and L. 75 and 118° 
E, and includes Thibet, Gobi or Shama and 
Mongolia. Showers of sand fall in China 
which the people believe come from the de- 
sert of Gobi. In one which occurred on the 
26th March 1850, and lasted several days, 
ten grains to the square foot collected in one 
day or about 18 tons per square mile. See 
Kalkas. Rain Sand. 

GOBIIDjE, a family of fishes of the Sub- 
class Teleostei, Order I. Acanthopterygii. 
The Gobiid{» are arranged into four groups. 
Gohiina, Amblyopena, Trypanchenina, and 
Callionymina, in which are 24 genera. The 
Gobiidse, include the Blennies, the Gobies 
or Sea Gudgeons, and the Dragonet. 
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GOBIUS, a genus of Acanthoptcrygi- 
ous osseus fishes belonging to the family 
Gobiida3. All the species have two 
dorsal fins, scaly bodies^ and a disc beneath 
the throat formed by the united ventral fins. 
By means of this disc they have the power 
of attaching themselves to rocks. There 
are 152 species of Gobius known, many of 
which occur in India, Guiiiher. Bng. Gijc. 

GOBREA. Hind. ? Abies webfeana. 
Booh. 

GOBRI. Hind. A tribe in Rohilkund 
living just under the hills. Wilson. 

GOBI! R A. BbiNG. Hind. Anisomeles 
obovata. 

GOBURA-NUTL Beng. Amarantus 
lividus. 

GOBUR- CHAMPA. Dok. Plumieria acu- 
minata. 

GOOALAST’HxA, a sect of Vaishnava 
hindus who worship Krishna alone. See 
Avataram, Hindoo ; Sects, Rama. 

GOHICHAMUL. Hind. Balanophora. 

GOD, the Semitic name of the Deity was 
pronounced as I A 0 indicative of a god of 
the sun and of fire Clement of Alexan- 
dria calls it lAU the Samaritans pronounced 
lABB, i. e., lAHVEH. Lydus mentions 
lAO as a god of the Chaldeans. God is from 
Goadem corrupted into Goden and Woden. 
The mahomedans use the word Allah to in- 
dicate the Supreme Being. Bunsen. 

GODAMA, like God, a name of Sakya- 
Muni, which seems, to have been a name 
applied to Sakya after his death. See 
Buddha. 

GODANTI, Hind. Sulphate of lime. 

GODARA. H. A large sub-division of 
the Jat tribe, on the borders of Hariana. — 
Wilson. 

GODAMAPANDI. Tdl. Flour. 

GODARI. Tel. Grislea tomentosa. The 
red flowers and loaves are used for dying 
pui’poses. Ill the Northern Circars, the 
leaves are employed in dyeing leather; 
sheep-skins, steeped in an infusion of the 
dried leaves become a fine red, of which 
native slippers are made. The dried flow- 
ers are employed in Northern India, under 
the name of Dhauri, in dyeing with Morin- 
da bark; but perhaps more for their astrin- 
gent than for their tintorial properties. Dr. 
Gibson states that in Kandesh the flowers 
form a considerable article of commerce 
inland as a dye. It grows abundantly in 
the hilly tracts of the Northern Circars. 

GODAVERY. This river rises in the Ah- 
mednugur district within fifty miles of the 
Arabian Sea in the basaltic region described 
by Colonel Sykes (Gcol. Trans. , Vol. lY., 
part 2, 1836). And, greatly increased in size, 


GODAVERY. 

it enters the granitic table-land of the Dec- 
can, and flows at the southern foot of the 
Sichel mountains into a sandstone and 
argillaceous limestone country. This dis- 
trict is similar to that of Bundlecund and 
Malwa; it also contains diamonds, and has 
been much broken up by erupted rocks. 
From the north, the Godavery derives large 
supplies of water from the great rivers 
rising south of the Nerbudda and the Taptee, 
in basaltic tracts, the soil of which being 
retentive of moisture, the water is every- 
where near the surface. From the south 
it receives only the Manjerah river, which^ 
flowing through arid granitic plains, fur- 
nishes but a scanty addition of water, ex- 
cept during the rainy season. Through a 
pass in the gneiss mountain of Papconclah 
it enters the plains of the Eastern Coast. 
In this district the sandstone reappears, 
at an elevation little above that of the sea, 
but basaltic hills, several hundred feet in 
height, in which marine fossils have recently 
been discovered, exist almost within the 
delta formed by its sediment. The Godavery 
rises on the E. declivity of the W. Ghauts, 
near Nassik at 3,000 feet above the sea : runs 
S E 200 miles ; E. 100 ; S. E. 85 miles ; B. 
170 miles ; S. E. 200 miles; and disemhoguoa 
into the Bay of Bengal, by three mouths, 
length 898 miles. It receives the Wein- 
Gunga439 miles ; Manjera 330 miles ; Poor- 
na 160 miles ; Paira 105 miles; Inderao tee 
140 miles — 130,000 square miles are drained. 
It has the town of Ganga-khair on its right 
bank and the towns of Rajahraundry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. In 1 846, the 
sanction of the Court of Directors of the 
British East India Company was given 
to the construction, at an expense of 
£47,500, of a dam of sufficient height to 
command the delta, and to supply the rich, 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
with the means of constant irrigation. It 
has been completed and is seven miles long* 
The experiment of navigating the Godavery 
by steam has been entertained by the 
Madras Government. Three great bar- 
riers, have been drawn across the river. 
The rivers embraced under the Godavery 
navigation project are the Godavery, Wur- 
dah, Pranhita, Wyne Gunga, Indrawatty, 
Sebbery, and Pyne Gunga. The three first, 
however, are the principal streams. 

The Wurdah takes its rise in the Baitool 
District west of Nagpore, and after flowing 
for some distance in a south-east direction 
is joined by the Wunna, which, passing un- 
der Hingunghat, falls to the south, and 
forma its junction with the Wurdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen miles south of 



CrODDU TUl^GA KODU. 

tbo latter place. At tliis conflucnco arc the 
falls of Zoonrate, and nuder tlicni is tiio 
village of Chuhniiitider, Avliicli is supposed 
to be the limit uf the engineering 
operations at present contemplated. The 
Wurclah flows on to the south-east until 
a little before reaching Chandah it is 
joined by the Pyne Gnngn, when, losing the 
names of Wurclah and Pyne Gunga, the 
united stream continues under the name of 
Pranhita to its junction with thcGodavery, 
a few miles below the station of Sironcha. 
Midway between theseconfluenees is situated 
tho third or Dewalamurry Barrier, extend- 
ing round in a curve for about fihy miles, 
and midway down this Barrier the Wyiie 
Gunga discharges itself into the Pranhita. 

Prom the confluence of the Godavery and 
Pi’anhita below Sironcha to the sea, the 
river carries the former name, altbongli 
joined at intervals by the Indrawatty and 
other tributaries above specified. Thirty 
miles below Sironclia lies the second or 
Enchampally Barrier, aud eighty miles be- 
low this again is placed the first or Sinteral 
Barrier, whence to tho sea there are no 
material obstructions to a partial, though, 
not perennial, navigation. 

Thus the great line of water communica- 
tion proposed is obstructed by three Bar- 
riers, aud runs as follows : — 

1. Prom Cliulimunder to Kirmireo and Sali- o 

goun (at tho head of tho Dowalamurry g 
Barrier) . . 90 

2. The length oP the Barrier ... 3o 

3. Prom Mogeleo (at tho foot of tho third 

Barrier) to Pilmellali (at the head of se- 
cond or Encliampallv Barrier) .. 85 

4. The length of the JSnchani pally or second 

Barrier to Daodula .. IS 

5. Prom Daodula (at the foot of second Bar- 

rier) to Dumoogoodium (at the licad of 
first or Sinteral Barrier) . , ^0 

6. Length of Barrier to BadracholUrra ... 15 

7. Prom Badrachelhim to Dowlaishwarum . . . 105 
Prom Dowlaishwaram bo the Soa there is at 

present Canal navigation in length 32 

GODDxi, Can. ? A Mysore wood, one of 
tho Cedrelacese, polishes well and is good for 
turning, — Oa^tedn Fitclde in Mad, Gat. Ex. 
1862. 

GODGUDALA, Hind, Stcrculia villosa. 
GODU MAHANEJj. Singh. Aucklandia 
costas. Falconer. 

GODDESS, of those, there arc in the hindu 
religion, one to each of thoir chief deities, 
BraWa, Vishnu and Siva, They are theSakta 
Or energies to their respective lords, their 
names arc Saras wati, Lakshmi and Parvati. 

GODDU PAVILl Tbl. also Portulaca 
quadrifida.— rXiVtu. I 

GODDU TDNGA KODU. Cy perns semi- 
nudus, B. I 


G.11RTNERA TERNIFOLIA. 

GODEPORE. A rather hard, fine, close- 
grained, hcavv Ceylon wood. 

GODETIA*' (ENOTMERA, the E veiling 
primrose, a very pretty single potallod 
white flower, blossoming onl^r in the evening ; 
and towards morning turns to a pink, when 
it closes and withers. A fresh succession of 
flowers continues many weeks, even during 
the hot season. Is propagated by seed, 
cither in pots or bods. The seed may be 
sown ill the rains — soil should bo rich. — 
Riddell. 

GODGADALA, Hind. Sterculia Rox- 
burgh ii. 

GODH-BEGOON, Eeng. Love - apple, 
Tomato ; Ly coper si cum esculent am. 

GODHI. Hind. The edible bulb of the 
Mar.silea quadrifolia of Simla. 

GODHUMA PISHTA. Sans. Wheat 
Elour. 

GODHUMULU. Tel Triticum sativum. 
Linn. Triticum mstivum. 

GODI, Hind. The process of hand hoeing 
or weeding crops. 

GODTAI, Sco. Kurdistan. 

GODRA, in Guzerat, its chief is of tho 
Bagela race. See Koraarpal. 

GOD STONE, see Sami stone. 

GODUGU GADDI. Sans. syn. Ch’hatri 
oh’hatra, Umbrella grass ; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy ground.’’ 

GODU MAHANEL. Singh. Puicliuck. 

I GODUMBE xARISI. Tam. Triticum msti- 
' vum. 

GODUMBE-MAVU. Tam. Vhoat Flour. 

GOBWANS’E, or, as named in the low 
country, Vellalc, constitute by far tho 
larger numbers of tlicSingalcso. Agriculture, 
their original employ, is not now their solo 
occupation. They are a privileged people, 
and monopolize all the honours of churoli 
and state, and possess all the hereditary 
rank in the country. Dain/s travels in Qeij- 
Ion p. 113. 

GA3RTNERA. K(ENIGI1, Wight, Ic, 

G. acuminata, Bentk. j Sykesia Koonigii, Aun. 

Far. i8. G. tbyrsiflora j G. Oxypbylla, Bentti. 

Blume. 1 Sykosia tbyrsiflora, Aun. 

Var, a is very abundant in Ceylon up to 
an elevation of 3000 feet. var. P. grows in 
the south of the island, at no groat elevation. 
Thtv. Emim. %il. Zeifl. jh 202. 

GiERTNERA ROSEA, T/wr.Growsin Cey- 
lon in the Ambagamowa and Saffragam dis- 
tricts, up to an elevation of 2000 feet. — 
TJiio. En. pi. Zmjl, p, 202. 

GiERTNERA TERNIFOLIA, TOw.Grows 
in Ceylon in tho Ambagamowa district near 
xAdaiu’s Peak, at an elevation of 4000 to 
5000 feet. — Tho, Emm. pi. Zcgl p. 202, 
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■GOGO 

GCERTNERA-WALKBRI. Wight, Illust. 

Sjkcsia Walkerij Am. 

Grows in Ce 3 ’loTi, in the Central Pro- 
vince, at an elevation of 3000 to 6000 
feet. — Thiv. Emmi.pl. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GOENOJN^G GEDEH, or the Blue 
Mountains, a high range in Java, about 
30 miles inland from Batavia. Pangeango 
rises 9,954 feet: Salak 7,322 feet, and Ka- 
ran g 6,014 feet above the sea — Horshurgli. 

GOEPA. Hind, of Punjab, manured land 
near villages, same as iiyain.” 

GOEZ, Benedict Goez, a Portuguese 
monk, went from Lahore by Kabool, to 
Kashghur, and across the sandy desert, into 
China, where he died in A. D. 1607 ; but 
liis route also was far north of Tibet. 
Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 
through Kumaoii to the Manasarawara 
lake, and thence went on Pudak, on the 
western confines of Tibet. His journey was 
made in 1624, and is discredited by com- 
mentators and geographers because of his 
mentioning this lake as the source of the 
Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage 
is genuine, though we have no details of it. 
Prinsep's Tibet, Tariary and Mongolia,^. 12. 

GOGA, a river in the Bhngalpoor district. 

GOG A, a district of Thibet. See India. 

GOGA, the name of a tree, l^noernada 
Philippensis ? found in most of the Philip- 
pines, the woody filaments of which yield a 
soap 3 ^ matter much used in washing linen, 
and in the process of gold washing for the 
purpose of precipitating the metal from the 
sand. It is a shore or littoral plant, formerly 
ranked by botanists as an Acacia. — Qraw- 
furd^s Dis. of the In, Islands, p. 144. 

GOGAPUP. A saint held in much 
veneration by the agricultural population of 
Delhi and the Upper Doab, who, in the 
month of Badhar present offerings at his 
shrine, which is at Dudiera, 200 miles 
southwest of Hissar. — Wilson. 

GOGLET. Eng. in Hindi, Koza, a 
water vessel, with a bowl shaped bottom 
and a long stalk like neck. They are made 
of earthen- ware or metals or alloys, and are 
the usual vessels in which Europeans and 
Natives hold their drinking water. Their 
name is from the gurgling sound produced 
when the water issues. 

GOGAP-PASS. See Kohistan. 

GO GAM. Tel. Choloroxylon dupada. 

G 0 G I- SAG. Hind . Malva parvifiora. 

GOGIPD. Hind. Pees, sulphur. 

GOGO, A town on the coast of Kattia- 
war, on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Orlela/rinB, As, Trans, 1842, Vol. I, 194. 
Br. Biiist 


GOITRE, 

GO-GO of Manilla. Acacia abstergens. 

GOGOT. A river of Pungpoor, runs near 
Momunpoor. 

GOGPA. Hind. The cotton pod burst 
open. 

GOGPA. The principal rivers which 
traverse the territory are the Kalee and 
Surooo, which, meeting at a place called 
Pramadee, form the Gogra and Gundnek. 
The Gundnek is supposed to rise in the 
Himalaya, and flows into the Ganges near 
Patna. The upper part of the river is call- 
ed Saligramee, from the fossil ammonites 
called sail* grams wlu’ch are found in it, and 
which the liindoos hold in veneration. The 
Gogra runs through the Ghorukpoor dis- 
trict near Dhooree Burhul in Goruckpoor 
passing Nawabgunge. See Kamaon. 

GOH. Peus. also Parwar. Pees, also 
Marwarid. Pers. Pearl. 

GOHAESIN, or JOHAFSIN. See Jo- 
asmi. 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26° 5' 8^'; N. long. 
91° 43' 8". A large station in Assam on 
the Brahamputra, 69 miles E. of Goal para. 
The level of the Brahamputra is 70 feet 
above the sea. Kamaikia temple is 825 feet 
and the iiighest point near Gohatty 1,002 
feet. — TIerm. ScJih 

GOHELWAP. One of the five southern 
districts of Katfcy war. 

GOHILA or GEHLOT. A race de- 
scended from Bappa, who in A.D. 727, seized 
Chitor from the Mori tribe, and founded the 
Newar dynasty. 

They were driven into Kattywar from 
Mar war by the Path or raj puts, in A. D. 1200. 
See Jhaieja, Sauraslitra. 

GOHINLA. Hind Hamiltonia suaveo- 
lens. 

GOHUP. In the Binjara tongne, any 
man, a Binjara man. 

GOIA PUNDTJ. Tel. Psidium pyriferum. 

GOIL. See Rajpoot. 

GOITRE. The disease known in Europe 
by this name occurs also, in Asia, attacking 
the people in Kamaon, the Abor of the 
mountains bordering the valley of the Brah- 
maputra, and other mountain tiubes. The 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf- 
looking substance called Galloor ka Puttar 
Hind : supposed to he dried sea- weed. 
Goitre, is rare in the valley of Kashmir. 
Mr. Yigne purchased at Ladak, a piece 
of common sea weed, which had been no 
doubt brought there by tbe merchants trad- 
ing between China and Turkistan. He saw 
few cretins. Goitre occurs East of the Indus 
at elevations of 4,000 feet, but Mr. Bramley 
states that it is more common on the crest of 
a high mountain than in the valley of Ncpal- 
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GOKAL-ASHTAMI. GLAUCIUM PEESICUM. 

GOJAE. HriTD. Edwardsia mollis. present sick people to the Bhagat. On the 

GOJI. Hind. See Guji. following day, the Bhagat’s disciples work 

GOJJANGL Tel. Pandamis odoratissi- themselves into hysterics. — BoDtbcuj Gazeteei\ 
mus. — Linn. GOKULAST’HA. Gosain ascetics, teach- 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or ers of the doctrines of Valahlia Acharya, 

waterfalls in India, are near Simorree, in See Endra Sanipradayi. 

Eohilcund ; at Gokak, on the Gutpnrba are GOKULlSrATHA. Son of Yittala and 
the Gairsappa, where from top of fall to grandson of Valabha Acharya. See Endra 

snrface of basin is 888 feet, and the depth Sampradayi, Vallabhachari. 

of basin is 300 feet — 1,188 feet, and from GOKAK, Hind. Alhagi nianrornm. 

300 to 600 feet across dnring the rains. GOKAKTIOA. Sans. Syn. of Astracan- 
Yena inMahabTilesliwar,is 600 feet; Canvery, thalongifolia. Barleria longifolia. — Nees. 
300 feet. Cataracts of Snboonreka, Ohota GOKATTJ. Sing. Hebradendron gam- 

Kagpore, and Hnrroree Ghaut — the falls, 15, bogioides. 

20, and 400 respectively ; about 500 feet GOKHEU. Ddk. Guz. Hind. Beng. 


across crest. — Curiosities of Science^ JDr, 
'BuisVs Catalogue. 

GOKAL. A small town on the banks 
of the Jumna, below Mathura, Eadha, 
mistress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd 
of Gokal. Hence one of Krishna’s titles is 
Gokul Nath, Lord of Gokul. Gokul is 
almost an island and is one of the prettiest 
spots in the holy land of the hindoos. The 
scene there is still as pastoral as it had 
been three thousand and five hundred 
years ago Large herds of heavy-uddered 
kine remind us of the days of Nanda, though 
their number is far short of nine lacs, poss- ! 
essed by that shepherd* chief of old. — Tr. of 
Hind, Yol. ii. p. 117. See Eadha, Krishna. 

GOKAL- ASHT AMI or Janma ashtami, a 
hindoo festival in commemoration of the 
birth of Krishna, an event which is said to 
have taken place at Mathura, at mid-night, 
about the 22nd August on the 8th of Shra- 
van. One vaishnava sect keeps the holiday 
on the 8th and another on the 9th of 
Shravan, Krishna is stated to have been born 
of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of Mathura. 
Kans having had it predicted that one of 
his race would destroy him, he endeavoured 
to compass the death of Devaki’ s offspring in 
which he failed, and on the 9th Krishna was 
removed to the house of a cowherd named 
Nanda. The worshippers abstain during the 
day from certain articles of diet, at night they 
bathe and ornament the image and offer the 
tulsi, or Ocymum sanctum. On the following 
day, a brahman serves as pujari, and after- 
wards he himself is worshipped. The 8th 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as 
a great jubilee day, from the circumstance 
of Krishna having been reared by one of their 
people, they join hands and dance, and 
shout Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of 
Kanoba are much visited at night, the Bha- 
gat of the shrine by self flagellation, becomes 
hysterical, which is deemed by the people 
to be a possession by the deity, on which 
:ife^]^ro5irate the^elves, burn incense and 


Tribnlus, lanuginosas. T. terrestris, Linn. 

Khusuke-kahir, Ar. Gliejaaudu mustra, Sans. 

Gokhoor Beng. Aeknerenclii, Singh, 

Prickly fruited pe- Aua-nerinji, Tam, 

dalmm Eng. Yenuga-palleru, Tel. 

Caltrops, ,5 1 


The seed, which is highly mucilaginous, 
as is also the whole plant, is cooling and 
demulcent, taken in water as a diluent. 
Ver^^ abundant and troublesome to the 
naked foot. — Gen. Med. Toj). p. 135. 

GOKHEU DESI, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

GOKHEU KALAK, Hind. Xanthium 
strnmarinm. 

GOKHUE, Beng. Tribulus lanuginosus. 

GOKIUEA, Hind. Astracantlia longi- 
folia, — Nees. 

GOKKATU. Sing. Gamboge. 

GOKPA, Hind. Allium sj). 

GOKEU. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

GOKSHAEA. Hind. Asteraoantha longi- 
folia, Barleria longifolia. 

GOKSHIEA. Sans. Milk. 

GOKTHUEA. Hind. Astcracantha longi- 
folia. — Nees. 

GL ASP ATI. Hind. A kind of Euro- 
pean iron imported in flat bars. 

GLASS BEADS. 

Kanch ke ’manke, Hind. Munuio, Tam 

Duk. Pussalu, Tel. 

Butirsacha, Malay. 

Coloured glass beads are largely worn in 
India by several non Arian races. 

GLASS NAUTILUS. See Carinaria. 

GLASS EEL. A species of Leptocepha- 
lus of Shaw, found on the Australian 
coast. It is from 4 to 8 in. in length. 
There are eighteen species of this genus. — 
Bennett. 

GLAT-CHANDUL. Hind. Gloriosa su- 
perba. — Linn. 

GLAUCIUM PEESICUM. A very hand- 
some plant and showy, either in borders or 
patches, they require a moderate good soil, 
the plants not too near each other, and the 
seed sown at the end of the rains, they are 
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GLOBE. 


GLOmOSA SUPERBA. 


natives of the South of Europe and Persia. 
The colours are red, orange, yellow and 
purple. — Elddell 

GLAUCOUS LEAVED PHYSIO NUT- 
Jatropha glauca. 

GLAUCUS. A genus of sea lizard, an 
oceanic nudibranch, soft and fragile, occurs 
in the E. Seas near Formosa. ColUngwood. 

GLAUCUS HEXAPTERYGTUS.^ Ccv. 
or Sea Lizard. This mollusk occurs in. the 
Indian and S. Pacific oceans. It is a fra- 
gile delicately coloured animal and is about 
an inch long. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is pearly white. 
— Ben.^ p. 46. 

GLAUX FLAMMEA and^ G. javanica, 
birds of the sub family Sfcriginoe, the posi- 
tion of which may be thus shown : — 

Tribe II. — Nocturnoe. Pam. Sthigid^e. 

Sub-Fain. Atheninse, 2 gen. 9 sp. viz , I Ninox 
scTitatus : 8 Athene. 

Sub-Fam. Syrnnuae, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz., 3 Syrnium 
Indrani, Sinense and nivicclum. 

Sub-Fam. Sfcriginse, 3 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 Phodilus 
badius ; 2 Glanx flammea, and G. Javanica. 

GLET. Ras. Litharge. 

G ’LING-GAXG. Cassia alata. 

— Linn, 

GLIXIAU^ NACZYNIA. Pol. Earth- 
enware. 

GLINUS LOTOIDES. Linn. 

Gaudibuti of Beas, 

Porprang, Hind. | Zakhm-i-haiyat, Pers. 

Kotuk of Sind. [ 

This plant is given in the Punjab as a 
purgative in diseases of the abdomen, under 
the name of Zakhm-i-haiyat, which name, 
however, is also generally ascribed to Sphae- 
ranthus hirtus and to Cissampelos pareira. 
JDr. J. L’ SteimrU M. D, 

GLINUS TRIANTPIEMOIDES. 

Sliarnnnay-keeray, Tam. 

A procumbent herb with fleshy leaves, of 
a brownish colour ; used as spinach ; a very 
abundant and troublesome weed. — Jaffrey.. 

GLOBBA CARBYANA. Carey’s" Glob- 
ba. On shady banks in the Tenasserim 
Provinces where violets are seen in Eng- 
land, the pretty orange- flowered glohba is 
not uncommon. Of this genus, Wight, in 
leones, gives Globba bulbifera, careyana, 
marantinoides, ophioglossa, and orixensis. 

GLOBBA EXPANSA. Wall, Pa-deing- 
guo. — 

GLOBBA NUTANS.— Syn., of 
Alpinia nutans.— Eoscoe. 

GLOBBA SYLYESTRIS. Ewnjyh Syn., 
of Alpinia nutans. — Roscoe. 

GLOBE. Eng. The globe or earth, which 
Europeans believe to be round, is supposed 
by mahomedans to be of a tabular form 


Hindus believe it 4o be round and supported 
on a tortoise 

GLOBE AMARANTH. Gomphrena glo- 
bosa. 

GLOBIOOEPHALUS INDICES. Bhjth, 
the Ca’ing vrhale, is closely affined to the 
European Gl. deductor, but differs externally 
in being wholly of a black colour. Its inter- 
maxilliaries are shorter ; the teeth fewer 
and larger, numbering 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 
below on each side ; the upper view of the 
maxillaries differs considerably in contour, 
being broader and less elongated in the 
Indian species ; and there arc other discre- 
pancies which are less marked. — Beng- As, 
Socif. Joimi, No. 4, 1852. 

GLOBiOCFPHALUS RISSII. The Yel- 
low Sea affords this species of Cowfish or 
round headed cachalot, which the Japanese 
capture, and other species of whales resort 
to the waters east of Manchuria. Seals 
have been observed on the coasts of Lian- 
tung, but nothing is known of their species 
or habits. — Williani^s Middle Kingdom^ 
page 258. 

GLOCHIDION, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order eu^ffiorbiacefe. The 
species consist of shrubs or small trees, 


arboreum, 

ooriacemii, 

ellipticum, 

gardueri, 

hirsutTim, 


jessiemanum, 

lanccolarium, 

montanum, 

multilooulax'e, 

nemoraie, 


nitidum, 

pinnatum, 

sinicnm, 

velutinum, 

zeylanicum. 


G. ooriacetim, G. gardueri, G* jussieuia- 
num, G. montanum, G. nemoraie, and G. 
zeylanicum, are small trees of Ceylon. G, 
jussieuanum is Wight’s Gynoon triandrum 
and -jussieuanum. — Voigt W. Ic. Tliiv. p. 285. 

GLOCHIDON LANCEOLARIUM. L. 
Bradleia lanceolaria, a useful timber tree of 
Assam. — Roxh. Ill, 697, Voigt 
GLOCHIDION VBLUTINUM. W, Ic, 


Golkamila sama, 

Jhelum. 

Bera, Chenab. 

Sama; ambu of Kavi. 


Phyllantbus veliiti- 
nus. Mull. 

Koamil ; kalam of Beas. 
Pundna of Sutlej. 


A small tree not uncommon in the Pun- 
jab Siwalic tract up to near the Indus. The 
wood is only used as fuel, the hark is em- 
ployed for tanning. — Wight Ic, Dr. /. L. 
Stewart, M. D. 

GLOOHENGUT. Ger. Bell metal. 

GLOMEROUS FIG TREE. Eng. See 


Ficus glomerata. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. Lin. Rox.W. Ic^ 


Blat-chandal, Beng. 

Superb-lily, Eng. 

Kariari, Hind. 

Mendoni, Maleal. 


Katijan also Kartichey 
pu, Tam. 

Adavi nabhi, Agni sikha, 
Potti dumpa, Tel. 


This beautiful lily is a creeper, wliicli 
grows wild iu Ajmer, the peninsulas of 
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India and Malacca and in Ceylon and blossoms 
at tlie commencement of the rains. The large, 
fiame-colonred, drooping flowers proceed from 
the upper part of the stalks. The flowers 
are of a white, yellow and orange colour, the 
petals long and fring’ed. It lasts about eight 
days, undergoing various changes during that 
time. The root is a strong poison the “ Glo- 
riosa,” says Loudon, “ on account of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the ele- 
gance of their form, is a splendid and curious 
genus.’’ The flower, large as a lily, hangs 
down, and the petals, stamens and style all 
turn and grow up like a flower turned inside 
out. Then to complete the oddity,the leaves 
prolong their extremities into tendrils, and 
the plant walks on its toes. — Mason. Ai-nslies 
Mat. Med. p. 164. Gen. Mecl. Tojp. p. 189. 
Riddell, 

GLOSSHSTA MORSITAUS, is the TseTse 
fly ; it is harmless to man and wild animals and 
even to calves while sacking the cow. The 
Tsalt salya or Zimb of Abyssinia seems iden- 
tical with the Tse Tse fly. It abounds on the 
banks of the Zambesi river of Africa. Its bite 
is fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow. 

GLOTTE also GLATTEE. Gee. Li- 
tharge. 

GLOA. Sans, from gloi, to he sad, or to 
fade. 

GLOVES. 


Gaufcs, 

Hr. 

Guanti. 

It. 

Handsdnih, 

Ger. 

Kukawizii, 

Bus. 

Dastane, Baste, 

Hind. 

Pertsohatki. G olizii, 

99 

Me Gull odds 

Oommeroial Dictionary^ p. 

606. 


GLOW-WORMS, are common in allparls 
of India. The glow-worm of Ceylon is 
the female of the Lampyris and attains a 
size of nearly three inches. Mr. Morren re- 
ports that he has found phosphorous iu glow- 
worms, as well as a system of prisms in trans- 
parent lenses, above the luminous matter. 

GLOXIhTIA. The species are handsome 
plants, hell- shaped, purple, blue and white 
flowers, they require a good light rich soil, 
and plenty of water, but good drainage and 
are propagated by seed, and stripping ofl* 
the lower branches from the stem. G. mao- 
ulata and G. caulescens succeed very well, 
if the roots are started into growth at the 
commencement of the rains. G. caulescens 
is propagated by leaves under glass ; G. ma- 
culata by division of the roots: require 
treatment similar to dahlias for the presei’- 
vation of the roots : they should not be 
grown in too large pots, — J affray. Riddell, 

GLUE. Er, Eird lime, 

GLUE, EisfG, 

i&Ai, . j prakat j Eakat j Parakafc, 

^ j Parkat, MALA.y. 


GLUGA. 

Sirrislit, Guz. I Yaj’ram, Tam 

Sarisht, Hind. | Yaj’ramu^ Tel 

Is extracted from refuse animal snb- 

stances, such as the parings of hides, hoofs, 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, and it 
is used for cementing wood. When good, it is 
liard, brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep 
brown colour, and free from clouds and 
spots. Glue, of a superior kind has been 
made from the waste residue of animrd 
tissues, which have served the operation of 
tanning at the Government Tannery, Hoon-* 
soor, samples have been received from Ooia- 
camund, prepared by Mr. Brophy, from 
bones and remnants of animals which Lave 
served as food. Glue of a tolerably good 
quality is made by theChinese from ox-hides, 
sufficient to supply the Chinese themselves, 
and furnish an article for export to 
India. Agar-Agar is the Malay name for 
the tenacious jelly or glue, made from a 
marine plant, the Plocaria (Gigartiua) tenax. 

I It is impoited into China from the Eastern 
Archipelago, though the Chinese likewise 
manufacture it for themselves, and apply it 
as size to many useful purposes and use it as 
food. The bamboo lattice work of lanterns is 
covered with paper saturated with this glue 
or gum, which, when dried, is semi-transpa- 
rent. It is also used in paper and silk manufac- 
ture. It is incomparable as a paste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled 
with sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. 
Faidhier^ Williams^ Morrison M. F. J. B>, 
See Gelatine. Gigartina Tenax. 

GLUGA. Malay is llieBroussonetia papy- 
rifera of botanists, the paper mulberry tree, 
the plant from which, in China and Japan, 
a kind of paper is made and clothing in 
1 the islands of the Pacific. The Javanese 
are the only people of the Archipelago who 
manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
hark of this plant, and this is by a process 
very similar to that by which the ancients 
manufactured papyrus, but the ordina- 
ry Japanese paper, instead of being costly, 
like the papyrus, is a very cheap commodi- 
ty. Its colour is that of parchment ; it is 
very tough, and, except that it is liable to 
be preyed on by insects, owing to the rice- 
water used in its preparation, it is very 
durable, The name of the plant, and that 
of the paper, daluwang” and dalam- 
hang,” are native Javanese words; and 
it may he concluded that the art of manu- 
facturing paper from the gluga plant is 
also a native one, and been long known 
for the few ancient manuscripts found in 
Java, and which, belonging as they do, to 
the times of hinduism? cannot be of later 
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date than the year 1478, that in which 
hindnism was finally subverted. The Gluga 
culture and paper manufacture, are chiefly 
carried on in the province of Kadiri, once 
an extensive seat of hinduism, and the 
parties conducting them are the mahomme- 
dan priests : in this matter very likely the 
successors of .the brahmins. It is prepared 
by a process of maceration and beating. — 
Orcmfanl p. 143. Joiirn. of the Indian 
Archipelago j'N os. VI., XII. J une — December, 
1853, p. 276. 

GLYCINE, Species. Batwanse Hind. 
Avery fine and prolific pulse, much cultivated 
in the Upper Provinces of India. — Ainslle. p. 
236. 

GLYCINE ABRUS. Linn. Syn. of Ab- 
rus precatorius. — W. and A. 

GLYCINE SINENSIS. Takes its name 
from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species being so. The fiowers, 
which hang in racemes from the axila of the 
leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple. Fortune 
found it wild on the hills, where it climbs 
among the hedges and on trees, and its 
flowering branches hang in graceful festoons 
by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
over the mountains. From the 20th of April 
to the beginning of May, most conspicuous 
amongst the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
of China, are the flowering Viburnum 
macrocephalum and dilatatum, witli their 
large heads of snow-white flowers ; Spiroea 
and the double variety, which is more beau- 
tiful than the original species j Weigela 
rosea, now well known in Europe : Mou- 
tans of various hues of colour; azaleas, 
particularly the lovely little “ Amaeua,” 
Kerria japonica ; the lilac and white gly- 
cine : roses ; Dulytra spectabilis and Pri- 
mula cortusoides, and with such a host of 
Flora’s beauties the Chinese gardens are gay 
indeed. But perhaps the most beautiful sight 
of all is the Glycine sinensis ; climbing upon 
and hangino* down from other trees, the effect 
produced by this climber is fine, attaching, 
itself to a tree, or a group of trees, it entwines 
itself round the stems, running up 
every branch and weighing down every 
branchlet and, in the end of April or be- 
ginning of May, is covered with flowers. 
— Riddell. Fortune's Wanderings, p. 66. A 
Residence among the Ghinese, p. 242, 

^ GLYCINE TOMENTOSA. Syn. of Dol- 
lichos unifiorus. 

GLYCINE TRILOBA. Linn, Syn. of 
Phaseolus trilobus. — Ait, 

GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Fabace^, or 
Leguminosee, consisting of herbaceous plants 
with pinnated leaves, small flowers in axillary 
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spikes, and roots running very much in the 
soil in which they grow. Species of Gly^ 
cyrrhiza also extend into Affgha- 
nistan, whence liquorice-root, jeteemadh, is 
imported into India. The Glycyrikiza with, 
both smooth and scabrous pericarps, the 
Arabs call soos : Jetthimud is tlie Gly cyrrhiza 
glabra, and is imported from tlie Red Sea. 
There is a Taverniera with a sweet root 
which has the same name. Glycyrrhiza echi- 
iiata, is a native of Apulia, onMountGai’dano, 
in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China. The 
whole plant is glutinous to the touch. The 
roots are horizontal, in taste like the common 
liquorice. This is sometimes called Russian 
Liquorice. Bot. Mag .252, Mignan's Travels 
p. 35. — Bng. Gijc. Sm's Nees, 328. Royle. 
GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Linn. 


Asl-na-sus 

An 

Bekh-mekeli, 

Pees. 

N*wy-k’hyo 

Bujni. 

Madlmka, 

Sans, 

Mithi-lakri, 

Duk. 

Y estimadhuka, 

3 > 

Liquorice 

Eno. 

Adi-modram 

Tau. 

yXvKvppL^a 

Git. 

Yestimadhuka 

Tel. 

.Tefcimaclh, 

Hixd. 

Ati madhramii 

9) 

Urib-manis 

]\I\LAY. 



A native of the South of Enrope, 

Crete, 

and Oandia 

, also of Cochin China and China. 

The name 

liquorice, according to Du Theis, 


is a corruption of the French word ‘ reglisse,’ 
which is itself a corruption of Glycyrrhiza. 
The roots abound in a saccharine mucilagin- 
ous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the 
well-known common extract, are prepared 
from it. The decoction in different forms is 
a common remedy for coughs. 

Mignan found the plant abundant through- 
out the country, burnt as fire- wood 

Jetimad’h is only sold in the bazaars 
as a medicine — If imported it is the root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra; — if indigenous, it is 
obtained from the root of Abrns precatorius. 
— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 24. O' Shaughnessy, 
page 293. JEng. Oyo. Mignan's Travel 
p. 35. 

GLYCYRRHIZA TRIPHYLLA. 

Zaisi, of Arr. I Jetimadh, Hind. 

Vslasus, Boot. | 

Inspissated juice, rab-us-sus. Several species? 
possibly including that of Europe, G glabra, 
are common, wild in Afighanistan, where 
they are mentioned by Griffith, and where 
Bellew collected two at 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, M. B. 

GOL. Hind. Round, globular, bence 
Gola a cannou ball; Goli, a musket ball. 

GOLA. Hind, A caste employed as rice 
cleaners, or in salt manufacture. 

GOLijB-JAM. Beng. Rose apple, Euge- 
nia jambosa, 

GQLA-DAS. Hind. Slaves. 
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GOLAGAISTDI. Tel. also Amada-kada. 
Tel. Cyanobis axillaris . — SchulL 

GOLAKONDA MIRAPA, Tel. Capsi- 
cum frufcescens, L, var. iS. flavam. It is 
called by vainous names, as Golconda, Chilly, 
Nepal Chilly, &c. 

GOLAKA. Sansc. A son born of a 
•widow. Among theMahratbas, the term Golak 
is considered to apply to a caste supposed to 
be descended from the illegitimate offspidng 
of a woman of the bra man caste ; Randa- 
golak, is the adulterous progeny of a wo- 
man who has a husband, Runda-golak-go- 
lak, the illegitimate son of a widow. The 
members of the Golaka caste at Poona act 
as astrologers, agents, money changers and 
are held as no better than sudras.*— TFiZsoji, 

GOLA-PDRAB. Hind. An inferior tribe 
of Sunadh brahmans, who cultivate lands 
in the Agra district. — Wilson, 

GOLAREE PASS. See Khyber, p. 521. 

GOLCONDxAH. A small town in the 
vicinity of Alasiilipatam but in the Hydei'a- 
bad territor}^, from which, formerly, dia- 
monds were obtained, the soil is not now 
worked. 

GOLCONDAII. A fortress and small 
town on the left bank of the Moosa river 
five miles W. from Hyderabad. Golcon- 
dah was formed into a hindn kingdom in 
the reign of Mahomed Toghlak by a de- 
scendant of a royal house of Telinganah. 
A mahomedan dynasty was subsequently 
founded, here, by Kuli Kutiib Shah. He 
ruled for sixty years during which he was 
employed in reducing the hindus eastwards 
to Masulipatam and Rajahmundry. Gol- 
condah fell to Auruugzebe in 1677 after a 
protracted siege. In Orme’s time, under 
the Asof Jahi dynasty, the Golcondah 
sovereignty included Arcot, Kurnul, Cud- 
dapah, Rajahmundry and Chicacole. The 
town of that name has almost disap- 
peared but the fortress on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range 
of hills to the north. 

GOLD. Eng. Germ. 


Zebeb/,Tibr, Axab. 
Guld, Dan. Swed. 
Goud, Dut. 

Or. I’r, 

Zabab, Heb. 

Sana, Dux. Guz, Hind. 
Oro, It. Span. 

Sol, Aurutn, Sex Me- 
tallorum, Lat. 


Amas, Hanchana, Mal. 


Zar, Peus. 

Zlofco, Pol. 

Giro, Ouro. Port. 

Soloto, Rus. 

Swarnam, Sans. 

Ponnoo, Tam. 

Bungarroo, Tel. 


Gold Is one of the precious metals. It is 
found in nature in its metallic state. It is oc- 
casionally found mineralised by tellurium. 
Native gold occurs in cubes without cleav- 
in grains, thin laminse, and masses, 
sswpeyjnca filiform or reticulated. The oo- 
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lor varies in shade, sometimes being a 
bright yellow, at others almost silvery white, 
from the quantity of silver with which it is 
mixed. It is very ductile and malleable. 
Hardness 2*5 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 20, 
varying according to the metals alloyed 
with the gold. Native gold usually con- 
tains silver, and in very various proportions. 
The finest native gold from Russia yielded — 
gold 98*96, silver 0*16, copper 0*35, iron 
0*05 ; specific gravity 19 '09 9. A gold from 
Marmata afforded only 73*45 per cent, of 
gold, with 26*48 per cent, of silver ; specific 
gravity, 12*6G6. This last is in the propor- 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The fol- 
lowing proportions have also been obtain- 
ed ; 3^ to 1, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1 ; and this 
is the most common ; 12 to 1 also is of fre- 
quent ocourrence. Copper is often found 
in alloy with gold, and also palladium and 
rhodium. A rhodium gold from Mexico gave 
the specific gravity 15*5 to 16*8, and con- 
tained 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Iron 
and copper pyrites are often mistaken for 
gold by those inexperienced in ores : but, gold 
is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in sizes and flattening under a hammer. 
The pyrites when pounded are reduced to 
powder 5 iron pyrites is too hard to yield at 
all to a knife, and copper pyrites affords a 
dull greenish powder. Moreover the pyrites 
give off sulphur when strongly heated, 
while gold melts without any such odour. 
Native gold is to a large extent obtained 
from alluvial washings. It is also found 
disseminated through certain rocks, especi- 
ally quartz and talcose rocks, and it is often 
contained in pyrites, constituting the auri- 
ferous pyrites ; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-beaidiig 
rocks. Gold is widely distributed over the 
globe. It occurs in Brazil (where, formerly, 
a great part of that used was obtained), 
along the chain of mountains which runs 
nearly parallel with the coast, especially 
near Yilla Rica and in t'he province of 
Minas Geraes ; in New Granada, at Aato* 
quia, Choco, and Grion ; in Chili ; sparingly 
in Peru and Mexico ; in the southern part of 
the United States. lu Europe it is most 
abundant in Hungary at Konigsberg*, Scliem- 
nitz and Pelsobanya, and in Transylvania, 
at Kapnik, Yorospatak, and Offenbanya; it 
occurs also in the sands of the Rhine, the 
Reuss, and Aar ; and southern slope of the 
Apennine Alps, from the Simplon and Monte 
Rosa to the valley of Aosta ; in Piedmont 5 
in Spain, formerly worked in Asturias ; in 
the county of Wicklow in Ireland *, in 
Wales and parts of the west of England : 
in Sutherlandshire in the north of Scotland, 
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and in Sweden at Edelfors. In the Ural 
mountains there are valuable mines. There 
are mines in Afrioa at Kordofan, betw^een 
Dar-fur and Abyssinia *, also south of Sahara, 
in the western part of Africa from Senegal 
to Cape Palmar ; also along the coast oppo- 
site Madagascar between 22® and 28® S. 
lat., supposed by some to have been the 
Ophir of the time of Solomon. Other 
regions in which gold is found are the 
Cailles Mountains in Little Thibet, Central 
Asia, India, Malacca, China, Japan, Formosa, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 


Bombay. Bengal. Total. 

1851- 52.. .Rs. 1,05,72,753.. 2,49,63,184... 4,1.5,35,937 

1852- 53... „ 2,23,05,796... 3,49,66,251 .. 5,72,72,017 

1853- 54.,. „ 1,67.82,200 ..2,12 90,787... 3,80,72,987 

1354-55 . „ 67,87,340.. 64.08,606 .. 1,31,95,946 

1855.56... „ 3,71,67,761. . 5,81,00,445... 9,32,68,206 

Total Rs. 9,96,15,850 14,57,29,273 24,53,45,123 

The drain towards China is almost as 
great, and both, together, cause a withdrawal 
of some seven millions a year from the cur- 
rency of Europe. In connection with the 
above, it may be interesting to show the 
amount of gold. 


Until lately, nearly all the gold of com- 
merce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexi- 
co, but recent discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia have opened new and 
vast sources of supply. 

The imports into India, of bullion are 
continuous. The export of l3ullion from Lon- 
don to the undermentioned countries during 
the six months ending 31st December 1856, 
were 
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Impoi*ted from CalcuttajExported from Madras to 


into Madras, from 1st 
November 1855 to 31st 
October 1856. 

Subordinate Ports, from 
1st November 2853 to 
31st October 1856. 

1 


1 5° 1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 S 

I 

' Bullion. 
1,63,950. 

Sovereigns 

2,50,685, 

Gold Mohui 
19,885. 

Tolal, 

4,34,520 

Bullion 

11,025. 

Sovereigns 

54,840. 

Gold Moliuj 
750. 

Total. 

87,215. 


Mr. Wood’s statistics of the trade of Cal- 
cutta shows the following imports of gold 
and silver : 



Gold. 

Silver. 


£ 

£ 

1851-52 

449,258 

2,069,755 

1852-53 

673,916 

2,822,628 

1853-54 

464.159 

1,665,060 

1854.5.5 

326, .565 

883,913 

1855-56 

1,028,966 

793,028 

4,750,020 

1856-57 

6,812,689 

1857-58 

989,220 

6,857,846 

1858-69 

1,171,068 

3,916,077 

1859-60 

1,437,198 

3,855,926 

1860-61 

1,422,091 

2,590,032 

1861-62 

1,619,562 

2,643,089 


10,276,055 37,367,041 
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Total £17,806,940, in 1856, agains^ 
£14,224,610 in 1865: from the Mediter 
ranean ports, during the twelve months? 
£3,700 of gold and £2,025,540 silver, 
and extraordinary amounts despatched via 
Folkestone and Dover to France, of 
which no accurate records are obtainable. 
In reporting on the state of the bullion 
market, they give the subjoined as the 
latest prices. In a recent publication it 
was stated that, within the last five years, 
twenty- four millions of specie has been 
absorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 


In 1848 tbe total amount of gold in use in 
the world was estimated by the best autho- 
rities at about £600,000,000 sterling and 
the annual supply was believed to be be- 
tween eight millions and nine millions steid- 
ing. From the influx consequent on the 
opening of the gold fields of California and 
Australia, the amount in hand, in 1858, was 
computed at about £820,000,000 sterling, 
equivalent to about 205,000,000 ounces troy 
or 8.542 tons. Great as tbe amount seems, 
it could be all contained in a cubic block of 
gold only 23 feet in diameter. The gold 
coinage in Great Britain, France and the 
United States amounted in 1843, to 
£4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,800,000 
or nearly ten-fold as large. LT. D. E. p. 189. 

In hvdia, scales of gold are found in the 
gravel of river-beds over a great extent of 
country. The probability is, therefore, that 
the gold quartz is practically inexhaustible. 
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Bat no practical man lias yet tested tMs 
quartz by ron sting and crusliing ifc, so as to 
determine wbetlier tlie per-centage of gold 
produced would repay tbe expense of work- 
ing on a large scale. In the process of 
quartz- crusliing tlie quartz is first calcined 
in an ordinary kiln to assist the process 
of crushing ; after being broken into smaller 
pieces, it subsequently undergoes the stamp- 
ers. But a common flour mill the ordinary 
chert or mill-stone grit, will crush it better 
than any and millers aver that this work 
wears them less than even grinding Indian 
corn. The crushed or ground quartz flows 
with a stream of water into slime pits and 
labyrinths of narrow pipes, at the entrances 
of which the particles of gold sink accord- 
ing to their specific gravity. For thereduc’ | 
tion of silver, copper, lead, and iron, compli- 
cated processes are necessary. Bnt, in the 
separation of gold, a simple mechanical opera- 
tion is all that is required to extract 
the metal from its matrix, whether that 
matrix be quartz, or slate, or grauite. Where 
silver and copper particles are associated 
with gold, finer processes are however 
necessary for their separation ; hut for com- ! 
mercial purposes it would he sufficient to ' 
make the rude separation we have indicated 
on the spot where the gold quartz exists, 
A ton of Virginian quartz was found to yield 
1 oz. 7 dwts 7 gr. of pure gold, or nearly an 
ounce and a half. Half an ounce per ton if 
worked upon the spot where the quartz is 
found would pay all expenses. About three 
quarters of an ounce can be obtained from 
Welsh quartz. 

Gold is often mentioned as an article of 
commerce. 

In the Bible (T, Kings, c. 9, v. 26) about 
1,000 B. G. Solomon, king of all Israel, 
‘‘ made a navy of ships in Eziougeber, which 
is beside Elotla on the shore of the Eed Sea, 
in the land of Edom.’’ And these ships 
brought gold, silver and precious stones 
from Ophir and Tharshish in such quanti- 
ties that king Solomon exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches.” Silver was 
so plentiful at his Court that it was ac- 
counted nothing of,” The king’s drinking 
cups wei-e made of pure gold, and his 
shields were covered with beaten gold. It 
has never been satisfactorily settled where 
Ophir and Tharshish were situated, hut we 
are distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
brought ‘‘ gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks,” and it has been surmised by 
some writersthat Tharshish was either China, 
or some islands in the China seas. Ophir, 
supposed to have been some district 
m ^e Eed Sea, on the Bast Coast of 
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Africa, or on the Malabar Coast or Coast of 
Malacca. The precious stones” which king 
Solomon procured from Ophir are specially 
referred to. Some Portuguese historians, 
have supposed that it was Sofala, or 
some other place near the mouths of the 
Zambezi, on the east coast of Africa, whence 
the Tharshish fleet brought the rich mer- 
chandise which contributed so mucli to the 
splendour and magnificence ofS olomon’s kin g. 
dom. The Tharshish fleet is, however, said to 
have arrived at Eziongeber only once every 
three years, from which we may fairly infer 
that the voyage was a considerable one, or 
tbe ships had to go with the S. W. mon- 
soons and return with the K. E. winds, or that 
they made a trafficking voyage from one place 
to another until the cargo was sold and an- 
other shipped. Ships or boats coasting from 
the Eed Sea to the mouths of the Zambezi 
would scarcely take three years for such a 
voyage. We are inclined to believe, there- 
fore, that king Solomon’s navigators cross- 
ed the open seas and traded with India and 
China. 

Eziongeber, on the shores of the Eed Sea, 
(I Kings ixand26,) is a little port at the 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Eed Sea. This town more naturally be- 
longed to the Midiauites of Sinai, or rather 
to their friends the Egyptians. It was after- 
wards called Berenies by the Ptolemies ; 
and its place is still pointed out by the 
Egyptian name of the valley in which it 
stood as Wady Tahe, the valley of the city, 
and is no doubt the town known seven cen- 
turies later under the name of tlie Golden 
Berenice,and not many miles from the modern 
Soaakin, where gold was more common than 
in every other place of trade. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, brought 
home chiefly gold from Ophir. From 
Ophir they also brought precious stones 
and ebony. S7iar;pe's History of Egypt, Vol. I, 
p. 107. 

There are, however, conflicting opinions 
amongst the learned as to the meaning of 
Ophir, whether it was a country or it be the 
Arabic verb, Afr, to flow, to rush in, to pass 
on. If the latter etymology be the correct 
one, whatever place produced gold, would 
he styled Ophir by the Hebrews, There are, 
at present, in the Eastern Archipelago two 
places called Mt. Ophir — one of them a monn- 
tain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district 
9,770 feet above the sea, to which the name 
was given by the Portuguese, and they gave 
the same name to a mountain 40 miles H. of 
the town of Malacca, 4,000 feet high. In 
the vicinity of both of them gold has been 
obtained . — JBihnore 403. 
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The Malabar coast;, in particular, it is 
thought must he rich in gold, for the geolo- 
gical formation of the country is very simi- 
lar to that Avhich led Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son to foretell the existence of gold in Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, tradition indicated the 
mineral wealth of this part of India ; and 
some writers set forth the opinion — an 
opinion, by the way, which is strongly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Max Muller in liis recent 
lectures on the science of language — that 
Malabar is the Ophir of {Scripture. Undoubt- 
edly Eereuice, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, was one Ophir. Even while the 
gold of Ethiopia may have only been 
picked up by the unsettled tribes of the 
desert, it had yet been a source of great 
w'-ealth to Ethiopia ; hut when Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians and its 
mines were worked by Egyptian skill, 
the produce seemed boundless. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a 
slaty rock, at various spots in the Hubian 
desert, between Derr on the Nile and Soua- 
kin on the coast. They were said to bring 
in, each year, the improbable sum of 
thirty-two millions of mince, seventy 
millions sterling, (Diod. Sic. lib. i. 49.) as 
was recorded in the hieroglyphics under the 
figure of the king in the Menmonium, who 
is there offering the produce to Amun-i*a. 
To these mines criminals and prisoners 
taken in war were sent in chains, to work 
under a guard of soldiers ; and such was 
their unhappy state, banished from the light 
of heaven, and robbed of everything that 
makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
priests represented this as the punishment 
of the wicked souls in the next world. No 
other known mines were so rich. From the 
word, Noub, gold, the country received the 
name of Nubia, or the land of gold, and gold 
was shipped from the port afterwards by 
the Ptolemies named the Golden Berenice. 
Gold was henceforth more abundant in 
Egypt than in any other country in the 
world ; and food and every natural pro- 
duct must have been dearer. Under 
these circumstances, while they may have 
imported iron and copper from Cyprus, oil 
and silver from Greece, with a few other 
articles from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. The 
gold mines helped the people’s industry in 
performing their great works in building 
and iu war ; but after a time it undermined 
that industry, and made the country an 
easier and richer prey for its neighbours. 
{Sharps' s History of Ugypt Vol. I. p. 89.) 

hi Arabia, silver, iron, lead, and copper, 
are met with in difi'erent parts, the last, 
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recently in Oman. Gold is mentioned by 
tlie ancient writers, and in all probability 
it will be found when the country is better 
explored, hut at present it is not known to 
exist in Arabia. 

Malahar, A Committee appointed by the 
Madras Government in 1832 to consider 
Lieut. Nicolson’s proceedings, reported 
that nearly the whole of the province of 
Malahar, except that part immediately along 
the coast consists of lofty mountains covered 
with dense forest or thick jungle. The chain 
more immediately connected with the gold 
washing is formed of the Koondah and 
Mokoort}^ Hills to the south-east of Calicut 
and Neilgherries to the east, and the Wy- 
naad mountains to the north-east. These 
send off numerous lateral ranges between 
which are chief valleys in most places close- 
ly covered with forest. The most extensive 
of these is that of Nelamhoor including 
nearly the whole of the Ernaad talook, 
bounded on the east by the Neilgherries, on 
the north by Wynaad, on the north-west by 
a lateral range running south from the 
ghauts called the Wawoot Hills, and on the 
south by the Koondah and Mookoorfcy moun- 
tains. From these, on all sides, innumerable 
mountain streams descend, and uniting near 
Nelamhoor, form the Bey poor river, of con- 
siderable maguibude, which falls into the 
sea about eight miles to the southward of 
Calicut. In the mountainous district of 
Wynaad, streams in the same manner 
descend through every valley and unite into 
large rivers which fall into the Cauvery in 
the Mysore and Coimbatore countries. The 
committee reported the whole of the above- 
mentioned mountains to be of primitive for- 
mation. In the Nelamhoor valley, so far as 
the observations of the Committee went, the 
prevailing rock is gneissj a stt-atified granitic 
rock. Above this, in most places, is a species of 
clay-ironstone, which from its softness, ena- 
bling it to be cut into tbe form of bricks for 
building, receivedfromDr. Buchanan thename 
of laterite. It is the overlying rock of the 
whole country between the ghauts and the 
sea to the w'estward, and many of the smaller 
hills are entirely formed of it. ‘‘ When fresh 
dug it is perfectly sectile, but on exposure to 
the heat of the sun, and to tbe weather it 
becomes of considerable hardness. So far as 
the gold mines are concerned, it may he con- 
sidered to be a deposit formed in tbe lapse 
of ages, from the gradual disintegration of 
the immense mountain masses in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in which process part of the pre- 
cious ore may be supposed to have been 
washed down along with the earthy particles. 
17 ww 
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Ho\\'Gycr tliis may be, it is certain that gold | Arliporamboor river, a feeder of tbe 
exists more or less abundantly in the whole Todaknl river. 


of the country on the western side of the 
ghats in every stream, which takes its rise 
from the Koondah, Neilgherry, and Wynaad 
mountains, and in the sands of the sea-shore 
along the whole of South Alalabar. It is 
throughout in the form of minute grains. 
One of the persons examined stated that he 
had once or twice seen a piece as heavy as a 
gold fanam (about tbe l-80thpart of an ounce 
Troy), but in all the specimens examined by 
the Committee, the portions were infinitely 
smaller. The principal washings are in the 
Ernaad, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorine- 
naad, Calient, and Shernaad talooks, but 
Lieut. Nicolson, who during 1830, and 1831 
and 32 was employed, with a body of pioneers, 
to ascertain the value of the gold mines in 
Malabar, then distinctly stated that he had 
traced the source of the gold to its matrix, 
in the rocks of the Coondah and Mookoorty 
Hills ; in one of his later reports he men- 
tioned that the miners in Malabar generally 
pursue the veins of quartz, and wash the 
portions of rock and earth composing them 
from a belief that they are most productive. 
About ten years subsequent to this, Capt, 
Hewbold remarked that whore plutonic 
rooks come in contact with the primary 
shists a greater tendency to metallic and 
silicious development is observed, and from 
the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, in the Mala- 
yan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the 
Durman Empire, and in Hungary it is in 
veins of quartz, ferruginous quartz and 
their alluvium that gold is found in 
the greatest abundance. The gold rocks 
in the Madras Central Museum show the 
same fact of quartzoze rocks being the ma- 
trix of the gold in Southern India. In 1 703, 
Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, ordered 
a minute report ^to be made to him on tbe 
subject of the mines in Malabar, which still 
continue to be worked very industriously 
by tbe natives of the country. Afterwards in 
1831, Mr. Sheffield the Collector of that pro- 
vince made their existence known to Govern- 
ment, when he stated that gold dust, weigh- 
ing 11,449 fanams had been collected in a 
few of the talooks there : for gold is found in 
all the rivers of the Malabar province, from 
the stream which falls into the sea at Elatoor 
about 8 miles north of Calicut, as far south 
as the numerous streams flowing through the 
Palghaut valley, which form their junction 
about 1 5 miles below Paulghautcherry to tbe 
great Ponauy river, and some of which reach 
the southern boundary between Cochin and 
Stalafcar about one hundred and ten miles to 
# 1 © south-e^aat of Calicut. 


Arankyum river, disemboguing at Cara* 
londy. 

Beypore river — gold is found in the beds 
of the several branches of this river which 
flow through the Helamboor valley, before 
they all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. 

Carampoya or Carambye river rises like 
tbe Ponapoya, q. v. with which it unites at 
Poolliumpara in Wynaad, and their united 
stream is then called Pamdy-paya, but this, 
on approaching the ghauts, again divides 
into two streams and the main branch called 
in the Nelamboor valley, the Carambge, 
rushes down the Alliumpully cherum. 

Ccilimi. Pooloowye river in Calicut 
talook. 

Ii'oopoonjay river in Calicut talook. 

Coodernapoya river, a feeder of the Bey- 
pore river. 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
to the right of the road through the Carcoor 
pass to join the Poonapoya river. 

Capul Mines. 

Carernbat jungle near Carcoor. 

Cumballa Nullay, one of the Chulamally 
range close under Hellialum. 

Ernaad viz. 

Ariabode river Goddaloor 

Aripaiiaad hill Koornenaad taluk, viz. 

Carcatocle Ponam river 

Cacatode (perhaps the Poonooa „ 

same as Carcatode.) Marootheyl, river 

Catchaj^oora river Maroothey, ,, 

Eddakara river Mooryatha, ,, 

Karamanua river Malanoom, ,, 

Karote, ,, Pallay Kooth river 

Biootakel, ,, Pathillypaddom „ 

Kakatode, ,, Poolakottu „ 

Moothooia „ Pootoo Piryarate river 

Morootingat „ Yaroor „ 

Maniiakat, ,, 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the IsTelamboor valley to join 
the Poonapoya river. 

Kutchambara on the bank of the Ooodoora 
Poya river. 

Mambaat- angady, see Beypoor river. 

Malabar, the matrix of the gold oro is sup- 
posed to be in the mountains and hills of 
Malabar, and in many elevated spots in 
the valleys of bTelamboor and Mookoorty, 
and immediate vicinity of Devalla and the 
Koondah and Heilgherry mountains, and 
that which is found in the beds of rivers 
and other mountain streams seems to be 
brought down by the monsoon rains. 

Mullialum. 

; Moondairy and Maneeoote. 
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Nedingenaad Talook. 

Alliporam river in ITedingenaad. 

Poundaloor river in Nedingenaad. 

Nelamboor valley — the mines are here 
innumerable : the principal however, are in 
the thickest part of the jungle immediately 
under the Wynaad Hills and near the follow- 
ing villages belonging to the Teeroopaad of 

Nelaniboor, viz. 

Coodrambat, Kntchapoora, 

Coorambal, see Neelamboor. 

Kntchapoora, see Nelamboor. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manneecote, see Neelamboor. 

Parparangaddy. The sands on the sea 
beacli between Parparangaddy, Caralondy 
and Beypoor. 

Poonapoya or Golden river, rises in the 
Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty forming 
part of the main chain of the Neilgberries. 
The Poonapoya descends the mountains be- 
tween Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor Oher- 
rnm and long before its formation with the 
Carrumbye, it receives both the Kellakum- 
poyaand Caracoopoya. 

Shernaad, viz. 

Caralondy or Kadaloondy on the sea beach. 

Parparangady in the Shernaad Talook to 
Caraloondy and thence to Beypoi'e — the sea 
beach between these places. 

Teeroowalay or Teermoulay a hill near 
Mambaat Angady, about 1 50 feet above the 
level of the Beypore river. Teeroowarabady 
division of Polwye, North of the Beypore 
river is a mountain stream which, descending 
the Ghauts to the left of the road through i 
the Tambercherry pass, runs through the 
Tambercherry and Pal wye districts and 
forms a junction with the great Boypore river 
between Pauroor and Sherwaddn, and oppo- 
site to Mapooram, in the Ernaad Talook. 

Pooney Hill in TiL’oowally Talook. 

Poolyode „ „ 

Toodaknl river a feeder of the Poonany. 

Wynaad, above the Ghauts, gold is found 
in Parkmeetil, a higher table land, between 
Manautoddy and Nambollaootta, at a place 
called Ohollyode in Nonanaad and Nillialum 
and Ponany in Moopeyanaad, it is likewise 
found at Devalla and its immediate vicinity 
in Namballaeotta. 

Cholyode in Monanaad in Wynaad. 

Devalla and its vicinity in Wynaad. 

Monanaad, in Wynaad. 

Moopeynaad, in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, in Wynaad. 

Nambalacutta, in Wynaad. 

Nillialum, in Mopeynaad, see Wynaad. 

Park Mectil in Wynaad. 

Poonany in Moopeyanaa, see Wynaad. 
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Southern Mai Lvatta Ootintry. About the year 
1830 the attention of the late Captain 
Newbold was drawn to tlio gold districts 
in the Dharwar and Belgaum collec- 
toi*ates, when travelling through Damul, and 
p. 44, Vol. xi. of the Madras Lib. Journal 
gives his report of the gold that he saw 
there, in the bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a 
few miles from Dhoni, in the Kuppiitgode 
range of hills near Daniul. Also in the 
sands of the Hurt! rivulet, in the same range, 
a few miles to the south of Gudduk ; and 
he mentions that gold likewise exists in the 
Kir talook of the Dharwar collectorate, near 
Ohik Mnlgoond. The gold of tlie Knpput- 
gode range seems mixed with silver, for he 
obtained a small button of that metal from 
the auriferous ore ccllected in the sands near 
Dhoni, and he subsequently discovered a 
grey silver ore in a fragment of quartz that 
he picked up there. There has not been 
recorded any account of the products of the 
washings of Malabar, but in washing the 
sands of the Kupputgode range, there 
remains a black sand (nienachanifce) which 
Captain Newbold supposed to be probably 
derived from the decomposition of the dykes 
of basaltic rock, or the greenstone and horn- 
blende rooks in the vicinity. Native gold- 
washers are in the habit of going out after 
the monsoon and washing the heavy deposits 
of crushed quarfcz (detritus) which the rains 
bring down from the Kupputgode Hills. Dr. 
Clarke, of Australia, however, having written 
to the Bombay Government informing them, 
that, having studied a geological map of 
India, he could point out to them, with 
certainty, where gold must exist, tbeGovern- 
ment appointed Captain Aytoun, of the 
Bombay Artillery, to survey the Kiipput- 
gode Hills, and report whether they con- 
tained gold or iron. Captain Aytoun in 1852, 
found gold in the sand forming the beds of 
nnllahs, which are mountain torrents in the 
rainy season and almost dry during the rest 
of the year. The particles of gold were, 
however, almost infinitesimal. An Austra- 
lian colonist, Mr. Le Souef, who had come 
to India on other business, having hoard, 
mention of Capt. Aytoun’s discovery examin- 
ed the locality and reported that he had, as 
he says, 

‘Eound gold in payable quantities in 
the bed of a small river, close to the vil- 
lage of Soortoor, and bearing about v^est 
from it. This river extends for many miles, 
and at every place — say every 500 yards, 
for about eight miles in the bed of the creek, 
where I washed the drift, I found gold. I 
also sunk two shafts to make sure that gold 
existed in the bed rock, and from a handful 
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of dirt taken fi’om one oftkese holes I ob- 
tained j:^old. The other pit filled with water 
so rapidly that I was unable to descend to 
the bottom. To work the bed of this river 
with advantage and profit it will be neces- 
sary to have it drained In one of my 

letters from Dhonee I stated that I had 
found a promising quartz reef, and that in a 
few days I should be able to report upon its 
gold-beai'ing qualities ; but upon reflection 
I th on gilt it better to abandon the idea of 
opening np a reef until I had made sure of 
the existence of fluvial or alluvial gold. JSTow 
that I have ascertained this fact, I would 
advise that one reef he opened at Dlionee 
and the other at Huttee Kuttee. It is my 
firm opinion that the part of the territory I 
have surveyed for gold had not been ocean- 
submerged, and, consequently, that these 
quartz reefs will give a more constant return 
of gold than those of Australia,. I may 
mention that the majority of the reefs in the 
Kupputgood Hills run. nearly north and 
south; all gold-bearing reefs in Austi’alia 
and California run in this direction.” 

Subsequently Mr. J. Schott wrote to the 
Times of India stating that the geological 
position of this part of the country points 
out the presence of gold; yet there are so 
many obstacles to the profitable working of 
it that, he adds, I am surprised so mucli 
thought has been bestowed on the matter. 
The quartz he says, occurs in strata very 
much contorted, and is consequently 
found piercing the rock in all directions 
of the compass. The quartz, also occurs 
principally as small leaders or veins, 
and anything like a permanent and 
workable reef is rarely met with ; but, in- 
dependent of this as steam power is the 
only means we can employ to reduce a 
large quantity of quartz in the shortest pos- 
sible time, the absence of timber for tim- 
bering up the mine, as the process of excava- 
tion proceeds, in the shaft and tunnels ; also 
to burn the quartz after the manner of lime 
in order to free it from the many volatile 
and pernicious metals which too often 
interfere with the process of amalgamation 
if crushed in the crude state, the positions 
are so few in which alluvial mining is carried 
on by the natives, and also the results are 
so insignificant, added to the total absence 
of coarse gold, he concludes that the reefs are 
worthless, and, could discern nothing in 
them to warrant the belief that they are 
payable. The alluvial deposits, he con- 
fidently stated will never pay, as the deposit 
in which the gold occurs is confined to a 
insignificant nnllas and blind water 
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courses, occupying the slopes and flats, the 
bed rock in every case being exposed more 
or less, denoting a very scanty vSnpply of 
wash-dirt, the native gold washers (a very 
limited body) confining their operations to 
a stratum not exceeding five inches in 
depth. Twelve days work at Soortoor yield- 
ing from two to three impees worth of gold, 
(about a penny weight) and he never in the 
whole course of his experience met with such 
careful and effectual washing as theirs, sur- 
passing even the Chinese, who in Australia 
are considered perfection in that resjiect. 
I may here remark, he adds, that the country 
between Belgaum and Dliarwar presents to 
the eye of the experienced far greater in- 
ducement in a geological point of view to 
prospect than the Dnmal Hills ; and should 
any one be induced to make a trial, let them 
always bear in mind that quartz to be 
payable ought to show gold, say in every 
third or fourth piece broken. 

Ceded Listrlcts^Bellaonj, Further to the east, 
the same kind of black sand is mixed with 
the gold found in the bed of the river at the 
village of Canahelly, near Bellary. It has been 
reported that gold has been detected in the 
Ouddapah collectorate, but it seems unlikely 
to have escaped the notice of Dr. Yoysey, who 
mentions the fact of a large proportion of 
silver being found in the sulphuret of lead dis- 
covered 1 5 miles in a N. E. direction from 
the bran oil of the Penaax*, aoutli of Cudda- 
pab. The only other places, in tlie Ceded 
districts, where gold is authoritatively men- 
tioned as occurring, is at Suttangul, whore 
Heynes at p. 343 of his Tracts describes it as 
having been discovered near Royacottah, not 
far from Pangampillay, near Hurrydroog. 

Thei'e seems no doubt that the gold in these 
auriferous rivulets is only washed down from 
the neighbouring hills, and many years ago 
Captain JSTewbold suggested that the sands 
should be carefully examined every 40 or 
50 yards, and the spot where the pai'ticles 
of gold no longer appear, most diligently 
explored, the adjacent rock laid bare, and if 
necessary an excavation made into it, but 
with our more perfect knowledge, now, oftbo 
matrices of this ore, the explorer, hammer in 
hand, might strike at once at the veins of 
quartz that traverse the rocks adjacent to 
the gold rivers. 

Hear Canevehully in the Bellary district, a 
nullah takes its rise about a ooss fi’om 
Bavehully taluk, a hamlet of Mydoor in the 
Harpunhully taluk, at a hill called Jagera- 
cullygoodda. There is also another nullah 
called Sbegahulla rising in the same hill 
and runs into the Baegaly tank, where they 
say gold sand was formeidy found, A man 
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cannot procure more gold tLan will pay him 
for his days labour. 

Central Provinces^ Farther north in the 
Central Provinces, Mr. Burr describes gold as 
occurring in many of the rivers in the ISTag- 
pore district, and gold dust is now found fn 
beds of rivers at Purnalia, ChotahTagpore. 
Gold dust is extracted from sand iu the 
beds of rivers in Mauubhoom and Palamow, 
but not in large quantities. Gold dust is 
found in the Paiqdhur nullah, in the Seonee 
district. The little stream rises in the 
Konye range of hills, and falls into the 
river Wyne-Gungah. The gold is obtamed 
by washing the sand, and the natives say 
they never get more than four annas worth 
by a days work, and would consider it un- 
lucky if they did, as the goddess who is 
vsupposed to make it would then leave their 
locality. 

Gold is found in the Balaghat, being wash- 
ed in, the Deo and Son rivers, in the Son- 
bera nulla near tlie Panchera ghat in the 
Dhansua pargannah, and in the ara river 
of tliG Man tract j but the quantity obtainable 
scarcely repays the labourers. 

Gold is also washed in the sands of the 
Banjar river, an affluent of the Nerbuddah. 

Gold is washed in Bastar from the sands of 
the Kutri river, and towards Pratt apur, and 
in the forks of the Kutri and Indravati rivers. 

Gold particles are found in some of the 
nallas of the Chandah district, and diamonds 
a.nd^ rubies were formerly obtained near 
Wairagurh. 

Syderahad. In the Hyderabad Territories, 
gold has been mentioned as occurring atGood- 
aloor, or Godalore, on the Godavery, where 
the late Dr. Walker, (p. 184 of Vol. XVI. of 
the Madras Lit. Society’s Journal,) mentions 
its occurrence, where the Ramghere and 
Cummumet Circars meet, and also in several 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from the 
south. It is washed for, also, in the bed of 
the river, nearly opposite Marrigudum, in the 
Nuggur taluk, also where the Kinarsani 
nalla falls into the Godavery a little below 
Badrachellum. 

Dalrymple’s Oriental Repository (Vol. II, 
p. 4?2) mentions that in the bed of the 
Godavery near its debouchure are found, 
amethyst, garnet, crystal, onyx, and jasper, 
and that gold dust, is found in many places so 
soon as the monsoon floods have subsided. 

V ortliern Circars. Gold washing is carried 
on at Sumbnlpore and Cuttack and also in the 
beds of the Mahanuddy and its affluents. Ac- 
coi'ding to the late Mr. Mason, the natives 
obtain a little gold by washing in the 
streams near Vizagapatam. As we turn 
southwards, however, we do not obseiwe men- 
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f tion made of any gold in the Masulipatam 
I or Guntoor collccturafces, nor do the speci- 
mens of rocks from these districts in the 
Central Museum indicate the presence of 
the ore there. In the Xellore collectorate, 
however, Dr. Voysey mentions the occur- 
rence of copper in the veins of white 
quartz, —and at Callastry in the North 
Arcot collectorate, he states that the quartz 
rock contains lead ore mixed with silver. 

Gold mines are mentioned byHeyne (Tracts 
p. 342) as being worked at Suttergul a few 
miles from P ungum pilly — (Cat. ILx., 1862.) 

South India. Gold, writes Mr. Burr, occurs 
in Coimbatore and the southern declivities of 
the Neilgherry Hills Capt. Newbold quotes 
Vol. L, p. 514 of Sir Whitelaw Aiuslie’s 
Materia Medica that gold was discovered 
by the late Mr. Mainwaring in the Madura 
district, where it occurs mineralized by means 
of zinCjConstitniing a blende which he thought 
resembled somewhat the schemnitz blende of 
Hungary. 

The streams running through the Paul- 
ghaut valley, which unite about fifteen 
miles below Palghautcherry and form the 
great Ponany river, are repeatedly men- 
tioned as containing gold; and in June 
1832 Lieut. Nicolson visited Darampooray, 
at the foot of the vShevaroy Hills, Sattia- 
mungalum, Donagancottah, Addivarum or 
Stremogoy and Metapollum, where gold, it 
is stated, is to be found and saw also the 
gold sands of Polygonuth, about 45 miles 
li’om Dindigul. Natives likewise wash for 
gold at the branch of the Cauvery, which 
runs past Darampooram. 

Neilglierries. When describing the gold of 
the Kuppotgode range, Capt. Newbold men- 
tions the existence of the ore around the base 
of the Neilglierry and Koondah mountains, 
in the Wynaad. LieuB. Nicolson, indeed, 
wlien working in Malabar stated that he 
had fairly traced the strata that contain gold 
in the direction of the Koondah and Moo- 
koorty Hills, but his report was not subse- 
quently confirmed. Gold, however, occurs in 
the Carcoor Pass, and at Devalla: and 
specimens of the rocks, from the gold mines 
at the latter place, are now in the 
Madras Central Museum, and a specimen 
ot the gold rocks at Goondaloor. Mr. Burr, 
(p 72 Vol. XIL of M. L.S. J.) also mentions 
the southern declivities of the Neilgherry 
mountains as gold districts : Dr. Benza is 
however the only author who seems to state 
that gold has been found on the plateau of 
these hills, below Gradation Hall. It is a 
belief that owing to the similarity of the 
rocks of the detritus to the quartz veins of 
the Malabar coast, gold may be found in 
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these hills. An officer, who had been employ- 
ed on the Malabar coast, for the purpose of 
ascertainini^ the existence of gold in the 
detritus of that coast, said that he found 
gold in the earth on the side of one of the 
hills of the Dodabetta group facing the 
cantonment.” 

M^jsore. Captain Arthur of the Engineers 
found Native gold in Mysore, disseminated 
in quartz, and also in an indurated claj^: also 
some specimens crystalized, in minute cnhes. 
Captain Warren discovered’ gold in Mysore 
in 1800, betwixt Amiicul and Poonganore, 
disseminated in quartz, and found it, also in 
the alluvial soil. Two specimens were sent 
by Lieut. Puckle from the vicinity of Banga- 
lore, one in a matrix of dark blue quartz, 
and another in black sand, a sufficient 
quantity was procured to make a ring. 
It is not known how long the natives 
have been working for gold at Bait- 
nmngalum just above the ghats — but 

Heyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned tiie fact of the natives so employ- 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
fact is repeated by Sir Whitelaw Ainslie and 
Dr. Clarke, the latter of whom remarks»that 
gold was discovered in the eastern provinces 
of Mysore by Lieut. Warren of H. M, 83rd 
Hegiment in 1802, — who found it in the 
small nullahs or ruts or breaks in the ground 
at Warrigum, a small village 4-| miles S. W. 
of Baitmungalum, also on the banks of the 
Palar river, and the Ponian near Caargory : 
He found gold also at Marcoopium three 
miles south of Warrigum, wdiere mines were 
worked by natives which had also been 
worked by Tippoo. tleyne likewise (p. 41) 
states that gold has been found near the 
hills to the S. E. of Ooscottah, and New- 
bold describes gold as having been dis- 
covered by Captain Warren, near the 
Batterine hills. These sites in Mysore 
might all be carefully examined, and the 
river ore traced to its matrix. The glacis- 
like slope at the foot of the Mysore hill 
facing the town, whore a crumbling gTey 
chloi'ite rock exists, might also bo looked 
at. On the right hand side of the Mercara 
road, about two miles west of the town of 
Hoonsoor a whitish sand will be observed, 
in which, if washed, gold may bo detected 
and it might he looked for also between 
Yeddadora and Saligram, about 18 miles 
from Hoonsoor, 

The matrix rocks from the gold districts of 
the Madras Presidency, consist of steatite and 
ferruginous quartz ; and such rocks are 
abundant in Mysore and Madura. Indeed 
th.e steatite and quartz specimens 
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which the Rev. Mr. Muzzy contributed from 
the Madura district, several closely resemble 
the rocks from the gold mines at Devalla and 
other places on the Western Coast. Gold, it is 
understood, was obtained in the Madura dis- 
trict, by the late Mr. W. Mainwaring, in a 
native snlphnret of zinc (blende^. 

Ceylon, Gold has been discovered at 
Saffragam in Ceylon, Ham is said to be the 
Tamil name of Ceylon and to signify gold, 
but gold in Tamil is Ponnu. — Tmns-IHm- 
alctyan and Trans-Oangetic, 

Central Asia. Wood mentions a torrent 
in Wakhan called Zerzamen, probably Zar- 
zamin, “Gold-ground,” He also says (p. 
382.) all the ti-ibutaries of the Oxus are fer- 
tile in gold. Gold dust is also imported 
from Elache, in Khotan. (Yule Cathay • I. 
p. ccxxxvi. Afghanistan.') 

Afghanistan. Gold and lapis lazuli are 
found at Huladat, near Bamiaii, and at 
Istalif north of Cabnl, also in the Cabnl 
river and auriferous rocks occur near Can- 
dahar. 

Funjah Salt Bange, Gold is found in 
I minute scales in the sandstone of the Salt 
Range, in a lower range of hills running 
parallel to the Himalayan chain, between 
the rivers Indus and Jhelum and it is also 
found in small quantities in the sands of 
the Indus, Jhelum, Beas, and Sutlej ; but 
the occupation of gold- washing is not very 
remunerative, amounting on an average to 
not more than from .3d. to 6cl. a day, and 
the proceeds of the annual lease of 
gold-washing amounted for one year only 
to £84. 

Tlhet. Gold is found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, in Little Tibet* Vigne 
has no doubt that the drnn or marmot of 
Little Tibet, arc the “ ants as big as foxes” 
noticed by Herodotus as throwing up gold. 
Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings. 
Tavernier tells (p. 166) that “toward the 
Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the 
territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of 
Chachmeir, there are three mountains close 
one by another, one of which produces ex- 
cellent gold, the other guana ts, and the third 
Lapis Lazuli. — (Tavemicr Travels^ p. 156.) 
Thokjaluug in latitude 32® is the chief 
gold field of Western Thibet. It is a large 
desolate plain about 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and in 1868, the Pundit 
sent by Captain Montgomerie saw a nugget 
weighing 75 tolas, or 2 lbs. In Thibet the 
gold fields are said to extend from 
Rudok to Lhasa, or eleven degrees of longi- 
tude = 700 miles. They also extend 
northerly, to between Aksu and Hi. Numer- 
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ous parts of Central Russia and China, also 
contain gold. 

Indus and Us neiglibouvliood. The Indus 
flood of 1 842, sti’ewed with gold the fields 
of Clinch, above Attock, and the sands of 
the Sutlej and other Himalayan rivers also 
contain gold. Dr. Thomson found a num- 
ber of people a little below Khapalu wash- 
ing the sand of the Indus for gold ; but the 
produce seemed to be very trifling, and the 
work is only carried on during winter, 
when labour is of no value for other pur- 
poses. He purchased for a rupee (paying, 
he believes, a good deal more than the 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man's 
labour for three weeks. He supposed, how- 
ever, he only worked occasionally. — (Dr. 
Tliomsoids Travels hi Western Himalcuja and 
Tibet, p. 212.) 

Kamaon Captain Hardwicke says, gold 
can be obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur 
district. The rivers of Kumaon abound in 
gold-dustj and this precious metal is some- 
times found in large pieces. Thei'e is a 
gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve days 
journey S. E. of Mansarowar, and very 
lately they say one has been discovered 
between Goongeoo and Mansarowar, which 
was immediately shut up by orders from 
Lhassa. The people told Captain Gerard 
that after the sand of the river is washed 
so as to be free from all the lighter parti- 
cles, it is mixed with quicksilver, and the 
gold is detected by observing the pieces 
tinged by that metal, which is afterwards 
evaporated by heat, — (Oa^t, Gerard's Ac- 
co 2 mt of Koonawnr, p. 155.) 

Gold is obtained from the sands of the 
Indus and between Attock and Kalabah, 
about 300 persons are employed in washing 
the sand for gold, which occurs in small 
flattened grains. {Hist, of the Puiij, Yol. I, 
p, 43—45.) 

Gold has been supposed to occur only 
in sand, washed down in greater or less 
abundance by the rivers of the Punjab. A 
Murree correspondent of the Delhi Gazette 
however, said that while sinking an ex- 
perimental shaft in connexion with the 
proposed tunnel, on the banks of the 
Indus, a veritable gold mine was discovered. 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of i-ich 
auriferous quartz was found. Prom the 
specimens, the mineral seemed to contain a 
large proportion of gold. 

Dr. Clegborn mentions that a little gold- 
dust is brought across the higher range 
through Chilas from the valley of the Indus 
where gold washing is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. — {Gleghorn Punjab Pemrt, 
p. 178.) 
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In the tertiary formations of the Salt 
Range, gold is found in minute scales, 
and has doubtless been derived from 
plutonic and metamorphic rocks, the dis- 
integration of which has furnished the ma- 
terial of which the strata of the series are 
composed and in the beds of numerous nul- 
lahs which flow through the “ meiocene’' 
formations, the sand is washed for gold. 
Gold seems to be obtained in the largest 
quantity towards the Indus, north of the 
Salt Range. The gold washings of the Salt 
Range are nearly all in the Jhilam district. 
In the year 1850, 158 cradles were at work, 
and they were taxed from Rs. 2 to 5 per 
“ troon the total tax amounted to Rs. 525. 
In the streams where gold-sand is washed, 
grains of platinum are occasionally found 
in small quantities ; the gold seekers call 
the metal “ safed sona,” and reject it as 
useless, platinum has also been found in the 
Tavi river of Jammu territory, and in the 
Kabul river at Haushera. 

At the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, there 
were specimens of gold from Karrar on the 
Markanda river in the Amballa district ; 
from Spiti ; from the Beyas near Haripur in 
Kaugra district, from Labaul, from the Jhi- 
lam river, from Kas Gabhir in the Jhilam 
district, froim Attock and Hazara. 

Gold has been found in large quantities 
between Umballa and Ealkah. In the 
neighbourhood of Pateealah is a small moun- 
tain stream, where gold is washed for by the 
Soonjbir or gold- washers. 

Hindustan. Gold is obtained in the sands 
of the river Beyas : in those of the Gumti 
river : at J ompole : — in sand in the Morada- 
bad district. 

Assam. In Assam at Heerakhond, where 
diamonds also occur. Tavernier tells us (Tra- 
vels p 156) that gold, “comes from the 
kingdom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost 
as bad as that of China.” Gold dust is 
washed in the Dikerie river in the Tezpore 
district, but all the rivers in the North of 
Assam probably contain the auriferous metal, 
and on approaching the, small strata 
that exist in the hills, the grains of metal 
found are of larger size. The value of the 
gold on the spot is rupees 1 6 for a quan- 
tity of the weight of a rupee. The Assamese 
use no cradle. A spot is selected and after 
digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand is taken 
out and washed by passing water over it in 
any long leaf found at hand. The dust is 
then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, 
the mass is then gently moved together, 
the mercury taking up the gold and leav- 
ing the sand. The water is then drained 
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off and the mercury with the gold placed in 
a x^iece of charcoal, the centre of which has 
been hollowed out; this is then put into the 
fire and the smelting takes place, the gold- 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow 
pipe : when the whole mass is red hot, the 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out, 
dropped into water, and the shining metal 
appears. (Gat. JEJx. 1862.) Gold also occurs 
in the Dirjnmosh River, Assam. 

In BurmaJi, gold dust is washed from the 
sands of many streams. It is found near 
Bamo; also in the streams of the Kyen- 
Dvveu river, and in the sands of the streams : 
in the vicinity of the coal mines of Thingad- ' 
han. The washings in Bnrmah are princi- , 
pally amoiigvst the streams to the eastward , 
of the Irawadi, though those to the west also 
yield it. The Kibiung stream is one in 
whicli it is thus sought. There are gold 
washings on a small scale, in many of the 
rivulets both of P©gu and of the valley of 
the upper Irawadi and of the Kyen-dwen 
which may have been more productive in 
ancient times. Gold is successfully washed 
in the streams, feeding the Irawadi near 
Thika-dan, but never with any system or 
skill. (Oldham m Yule’s Bmhassy ) 

Auriferous deposits occur in the vicinity 
of Shoay Gween in the Provittoe of Marta- 
ban. The gold discovered both in Assam 
and Martaban is of considerable purity, the 
latter, Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in 
value to the average quality of Australian 
gold. Though not quite so abundant as in 
California, yet there is, perhaps, no mineral, 
except iron, more universally diffused over 
the Provinces, than gold. It is found in 
the lead near their norther o boundary. Gold 
is deposited by the Nars rivers at the mouth 
of the Martaban stream, a tributary of the 
Shoay Qween river. It is washed in the 
Meh-Tyne stream, also a tributary of the 
Shoay Gween river ; it is deposited at 
the bottom of the Shoay Gween river and 
is washed in the Mehwine stream, a tributary 
of the Beeling River. 

Malay Femnsula and Bastem Archipelago. 
This metal, is found in sufficient abniidance 
to be worked, in the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, the Northern Western and Sou- 
thern sides of Borneo, the Northern and 
South-Western Peninsulas of Celebes, and 
in a few parts of the great Philippine 
islands of Luzon andMindano or Magindanao. 
It has been coined for money at Achin, 
but in no other part of the E. Archipelago. 
Mr, Logan estimates the total produce of 
the Malay Peninsula at no more than 
^^<^0 , ounces : it is washed from the 
of the Tenasserim on the south, 
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and the streams that tumble from the 
high granite mountains between Yay and 
Monmagon are constantly ‘ rolling down 
their golden sand’ into the valleys around. 
It has been collected in small quantities, in 
the tin deposits east of Tavoy. Mr. O’Riley 
found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a 
degree south ofYai, and “almost all the 
creeks,” says Dr. Heifer, “ coming from the 
eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim 
river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
is obtained close to the old town of Tenasse- 
rim where people wjsh it, and obtain some- 
times one anna’s weight each, during the 
rainy season.” The richest deposit of gold 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, is, however, 
at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
it is found in an alluvial or diluvial forma- 
tion of red earth and pebbles, very similar 
to that in which gold is found in North 
Carolina. On the east side of the moun- 
tains, at the base of which the deposit 
rests, “the Siamese Government,” says 
Dr. Morton, “have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, each of whom it is 
said is ex]Dected to deliver one tickal (about 
one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust 
per annum, — The Burmese authorities in 
former times also employed people in this 
work at the streams on the British side 
of the boundary, but though the quantity 
then procured was greater than at present, 
this does not appear to have ever been con- 
siderable. The method adopted is that of 
digging a longitudinal excavation in the 
sand, and washing from time to time the 
deposit found therein.” On one occasion, 
the head native officer in Tavoy made 
an experiment at “ the diggings” on Tavoy 
river, and by the washings, of nine days, 
obtained gold to the value of about ten 
rupees. This gold appears to contain a con- 
siderable proportion of silver. Mr. O’Riley 
says that the Assay Master at the Mint in 
Calcutta reported it. 


Gold 87-895 

Silver 9*244 

Base metal, 2*864 


100*000 

Gold is found in Nanning, near the hill, 
Bnket Jalatang. But, in the Malay Penin- 
sula gold is chiefiy got at Ulu Pahang, Trin- 
gann, Kalantan, Johole, Gommchi, and 
Jelly e, at Reccan and Battan Moring, and 
other places, at the foot of Mount Ophir. 

Ophir is a detached mountain thirty or 
forty or fifty miles east of Malacca, its height 
calculated at 5,693 feet. Gold dust is found 
abundantly near its base, which, at an early 
period, gave it the name Ophir, and later 
354i 
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sngcrested it as the source of Solomon’s ; Dari exammed the gold mines in the 

w^dtli, the Aurea Chersonesus of antiquity, j neighbourhood of Montradok. Those neai’- 
It occurs there disseminated, and in thin | est were about four miles to the eastward, 
granular veins, in quartz, and in alluvial j the gold being found in stiff soil. Ihe soil 
deposits, such as beds of streains. Ic has i which contains the metal is found in small 

veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
! surface, [f the depth of the vein be less 
' than ten feet, a trench is dug, the whole of 
j the upper stratum being removed, but if 
deeper, a shaft of three feet square is sunk 


been found near beds of tin ore. — (Kew~ 
hold's British Settleiiunds, Yol. L, p. 431. 
Joluis hidi(h>i> Arohijadarjo^ Yol. I., p. 76.) 

In all the larger specimens seen it is dis- 
seminated in small particles, and in streaks 


in quartz. Like the tin ore it lias not been | perpendicularly into the vein, and the miner 


seen in the midisintegrated rock. (J. 1. A., 
A'o. 11 , 1 848.) 

Siccvi, Gold is found in Siam, at Bang 
Taphan in the province of Xamphon, at the 
foot of the Three hundred peak Mountains. 
Crawfnrd, had never heard of any attempt 
at estimating the amount obtained at Suma- 
tra, Celebes, or the two Philippine Islands. 
(Craiuf ll/rd Did, page 14.) The gold deposits 
of the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Timor, and Xew " South Wales, are onl}’- 
found on the side of the range opposite to 
that against which the volcanic force has 
been directed. 

A rcliijjelago. The gold of the Archipelago 
at one time was imported into Calcutta. Mr. 
Crawfnrd (Yol. XLY., p. 483) gives a table 
showing xhe amount so received from 18uL to 
1814, from the west coast of Sumatra, and 
from Borneo and the rest of the Archi- 
pelago, a total of 146,195 ouuces valued 
at £621,328„15, 

Sumatra, In the Island of Achen or 
Sumatra, after the rainy season, when the 
torrents are wasted, Tavernier says they find 
veins of gold in the flints, (quartz ?) which 
the waters wash down from the mountains 
that lie toward the Xorth- east. Upon the 
West-side of the Island, when the Hollanders 
come to lade their pepper, the Xatives bring 
them great store of gold, but very coarse 
metal, if not worse than that of China. 
(Tavernier's Travels^ p. 156.) 

Borneo, Gold occurs in lumps 
alluvium of a mountain in Sarawak. 

Trian. Several of the lumps weighed from 
three to four bunkal, and they were rarely 
less than one or two amass in weight. The 
produce of the Western side of Borneo, by 
far the largest, has been estimated as low 
as 52,000 ouuces, and this, by parties, reck- 
oning the Chinese population of the same 
country, most of it engaged in gold wash- 
ing, as high as 25,000. On the other hand, 
Sir Stamford Baffles estimated the total 
annual produce of the Western part of Bor- 
neo as high as 225,336 ounces, which, at the 
value of SI. 17s. the ounce, would give a 
total value of 867,6392. 


, works into it about ten 


feet in both direc- 


in the 
named 


tious, sending the ore up in baskets. When 
it is all removed, another shaft is sunk into 
the vein twenty feet beyond the first, and 
the miner works back into the old excava- 
tion, extending* his labours ten feet in the 
opposite direction. The gold is found in very 
small particles, for the most part as fine as 
sand. Large specimens, however, are occa- 
sionally found, not in lumps, but in small 
irregular pieces joiued together by integu- 
ments, much resembling lead that has been 
melted and afterwards thrown into water. 
The gold dust is often adulierated with 
a glittering sand called passir B’rni or 
Borneo sand, from the place whence it is pro- 
cured. (Mr, IjJurl, p. 286, 287.) 

In Borneo, the gold which is found in al- 
luvial soils is that of which the supply is 
most to be depended on. This, in Sarawak, 
is found and worked in many places, prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, though the Malay 
also occasionally work it on a smaller scale. 
It is not found in veins in any part of 
Sarawak, but in small particles distributed 
through the soil, nor does it extend to any 
great depth. Sir Stamford Baffles calculated 
the number of Chinese employed in the gold 
mines at Mentrada and other places on the 
western side of Borneo at not less than 
32,000 working men. When a mine affords 
no more than four bunkal (weighing about 
two dollars each, or something less than a 
tahil) per man, in the year, it is reckoned a 
losing conceiui, and abandoned, accordingly. 
Yaluing tlie bunkal at eighteen Spanish dol- 
lars, which is a low rate of estimation, and 
supposing only four bunkal produced in the 


year by the labour of each man, the total 
produce is 128,000 bunkal, worth 2,224,000 
Spanish dollars, equal to 556,0002., at the 
rate of five shillings the dollar. But it is 
asserted, that upon the general run of the 
mines, seldom less than six bunkal per 
bead has been obtained, and in very rainy 
seasons seven. Taking the medium at six 
and-a-half bunkal, the 32,000 Chineso 
will procure 208,000 bunkal, wdiieh, at 
eighteen Spanish dollars the bunkal,- is 
3,744,000 Spanish dollars, equal to 1)36,0002 
355 
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(Baffles' Hisiory of Java, Vol. I., jp. 236 *,1/}'. 
Loio, SaraiuaJcj Inhalltants and Frodtictions, 
h 23 .) 

The Borneo gold is very pure, and is 
worked with considerable profit by the 
Chinese. On one occasion, rain fell in great 
quantities in Sarawak, and a considerable 
portion of the face of the mountain called 
Trian ” was washed down into the plains 
below. The deposit was found to abound 
gold, and afforded work for fully two 
about a month or six 
reckoned that at the 


in 


thousand men for 
weeks, and it was 
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! catti of the ore yielded one, and sometimes 
' two, thails of gold. But of late “he says*’ he 
was informed the veins there, and most 
other mines, not only run scarcer, but yield 
not near the quantity of gold they did 
formerly, which we were told, was the 
occasion^ amongst other reasons of the late 
strict orders relating to the trade and com- 
merce with use, and the Chinese. There is 
also a very rich gold sand in the same 
province, which the prince causes to be 
washed for his own benefit, without so 
much as giving notice of, much less part 


smallest average, they procured a bunkal I of, the profit, to the court of J eddo. After 


a month per man. The gold was in lumps, 
and not in dust, several of the lumps 
weighing from three to four bunkal, and 
they were rarely less than one or two amass 
in weight. This corroborates the statement 
inMr.Low’s work, though it is contrary to the 
received opinion, and the experience of the 
workings in the Brazils, where gold is rare- 
ly to be traced to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. (^Journal of iJie Indian Arclii'pelago, 
No. X. October 1849, p. 68 L) 

Celebes. According to Professor Bikmore 
(p. 378) gold is found in great quantities 
in Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas, Tavernier also relates 
that “ Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
which is drawn out of the rivers, where it 
rowls among the land.” Tavernier's Travels, 
p. 156.) 

Ja'pan. Gold is found in many parts of 
the Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain- 
ed from its own ore, sometimes from the 
washings of the earth or sand and some- 
times it is mixed with copper. The quantity 
in the country is undoubtedly great. An old 
Spanish writer^of the seventeenth century 
tells us that in his day the palace of the 
emperor at Yedo, as well as many houses 
of the nobility were literally covered with 
plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
Dutch trade the annual export was £840,000 
sterling and in the course of sixty years the 
amount sent out of the kingdom through 
the Dutch alone was from twenty-five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silver mines are 
quite as numerous as those of gold. In 
one year the Portuguese, while they had 
the trade, exported in silver £587,500 sterl- 
ing : copper, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
also occur in Japan. 

Thanberg tells us that the richest gold 
ore and which yields the finest gold, is dug 
up in Sado, one of the northern provinces 
% gr^t island of JSfipon. Some of the 
there were formerly so rich, that one 


of 


Surunga 


the gold mines of Sado, those 
were always esteemed the richest, for 
besides that this province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there 
is some gold contained even in the cop- 
per dug up there. Among the gold- 
mines of the province Satzuma, there was 
one so rich, that a catti of the ore was 
found upon trial to yield from four to six 
thails of gold for which reason the emper- 
or hath given strict orders, not to work it 
for fear so great a treasure should be ex- 
hausted too soon. A mountain on the gulf 
Ookus, in the district of Omura, which had 
leaned on one side for a considerable time, 
happened some years ago to fall over into 
the sea, and there was fopnd at the bottom 
of the place where it stood, so inch a gold 
sand, that, as I was credibly informed, it 
yielded one half of pure gold. It lay some- 
what deep, and was to be fetched up by divers. 
But this rich harvest lasted not long, for a 
few years after, in a great storm and extra- 
ordinary high tide, the sea overfiowed all 
that stop of ground, and covered at once 
these estimable riches with mud and clay 
to the depth of some fathoms. The poor 
people in the neighbourhood still busy 
themselves washing the sand about this 
mountain, which contains some gold, but 
in so inconsiderable a quantity, that they 
can hardly get a livelihood by it. There is 
another gold-mine in the province Tsikun- 
go, not far from a village called Tossino, 
but so full of water, that they cannot go 
on with working it. However, the situa- 
tion of the mine is such, that by cutting 
the rock, and making an opening beneath 
the mouth of the mine, the water might be 
easily drawn off. This was attempted ac- 
cordingly, but as they went to work, there 
arose of a sudden such a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, that the woi'kmen 
were obliged to desist and to fly for shelter, 
which made the superstitious vulgar be- 
lieve that the tutelar god and protector of 
the place, unwilling to have the bowels of 
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the earth committed to his trust, thus 
rifled, raised this storm purposely to make 
them sensible how much he was displeased 
at this undertaking. Nor was there any 
farther attempt made since, for fear of pro- 
voking his anger and wrath still more. 
Such another accident, and which had the 
same effect, happened at the opening of a 
gold-mine in the island of Amakusa, for it was 
so suddenly filled with water, which broke 
out of the mountain, and destroyed all the 
works, that the miners had scarce time to 
escape and to save their lives. (Histury of 
Japan, Yol. I, p. 107 and lOd.) 

As for silver- mines, there are none in all 
Asia but only in Japan, but some yeai^s since 
at Delegora, Sang^ora, Bordelon and Bata, 
have been discovered plentiful mines of tin, 
to the great damage of the English, there 
being now enough in Asia of their own 
besides. (Taverniers Travels, p. 157.) 

OooMn Ohina, Perhaps, in no part of the 
world, is gold found in such quantity or with 
less trouble than in Cochin China ; nay, it 
would appear, from the description of that 
kingdom which is given in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1801, that gold there is 
almost taken pure from the mines, which are 
near the surface of the earth. (Ainslie's Mat. 
Med. p. 54.) 

China. In China, gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Yunnan and Sz’chuen, 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang 
Tsze-kiang called Kinsha-kiang or Golden 
Sanded River. The largest amount is said by 
Sir John Davis to come from Li-kiang-fu 
near that river and from Yung-chang-fu on 
the borders of Burmah. It is wrought into 
personal ornaments and knobs for official 
caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding, but is 
not used as a coin, nor is much found in 
market as bullion. Silver also is brought from 
Yennan, near the boarders of Cochin China 
and the mines in that region must be both 
extensive and easily worked to afford such 
large quantities as have been exported dur- 
ing the last five years. (Williams^ Middle 
Kingdom, p. 144.) 

Tavernier also tells us there comes gold 
from China, which the Chinese exchange for 
the silver which is brought them. For 
price they love silver better than gold, 
because they have no silver mines. Yet it is 
the coai'sest metal of all the Asiatic gold. — 
Tavernier's Travels, p. 1 56. Ainslie's Materia 
Medicay p. 54. Williams Middle Kingdom, 
p. 144. Times of India. Qalmitta Revietv. 
Journal India ArcMjoelago. McCulloch Com- 
mercial Dictionary. Sharpe's History of 
Dgyjpt, vi. 107. BiJcmore's Travels, in the 
Arohijpelago, p. 403. Tides Cathay and 
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the way thither, i., p. 236. London N:cJd- 
hition of 1862. Thomsons' Travels in the 
Western Himalaya and Tibet, jd. 217. Gerard's 
Account of Koonaicur, ip. 155. Cunningham's 
History of the Tanjab, vi , p. 43-44 . Cleghorn's 
Panjab Beport, p. 178. Powell's Panjab Pro- 
ducts, p. 1 2. Mr. Pelly in Uteris. Benza in 
Madras Lit. Soc. Journal. Heynes' Tracts. 
Thiinberg's History of Japan. Oldham in 
Yule's Embassy in Ava. Logan in Journdl 
Indict Archipelago. Ectrl in do. Low's Saravjah, 
p. 23. Quarterly Review, p. 501, No. 222. 
Rafflps History of Java, Yol. I., p. 236. J/r. 
Burr, p. 30 Yol. XII. Madras Literary Society 
Journal. Chairman's Report, pp. 353 357 of 
No. 35. Lieut. General Cullen's letter to Chief 
Secretary to Madras Government p. 4 printed 
1846. Sir W. Ainslie in Materia Medica, 
Yol. I p. 155. Dr. Clarh, at p. 120, Yol. IX 
of Madras Liter arg Society Journal. Mr. 
Sheffield, Lieut. Nicolson, Mr, Duncan, Govern 
nor of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslie quoted in Gold Committee' s report to 
Madras Government oA p. 154, Yol. XI Y of 
Journal of Madras Hierary Society. Dr. Turn- 
hull Christie Yol. XY p. 154 of Madras Liter- 
ary Society Journal. Neivbold p. 44, Yol. IX 
if the Madras Literary Society Journal ; ( lum- 
teer. Central Provinces p. 186. ^ 

GOLDAR. Duk. Sterculia guttata 
GOLDEN ISLAND or Chinsan, is in the 
middle of the Yang-tse Kiang, or great river 
of China, where the width is near t&ee^iles. 
It is the property of the emperor. It is in* 
terspersed with pleasure-houses and gardens, 
and contains a large monastery of priests, by 
which the island is almost entirely inhabited. 
A vast variety of vessels in form and size are 
constantly moving about on this large river. 
Macartn&y's Embassy, Yol. I p. 27. 

GOLDEN EAGLE, the Aquila chrysaetos, 
occurs in High Asia. Atkinson* (p. 493) 
figures a young hart seized by a trained 
Golden Eagle ; and the species appears to be 
C. elaphus. Pennant remarks in his Asiatic 
Zoology, that — “ the independent Tartars 
train the Aquila chrysaetos for purposes of 
falconry for the chace of hares, foxes, ante- 
lopes, and even wolves. The use,” he adds, 
“is of considerable antiquity; for Marco 
Polo, the great traveller of 1269, observed 
and admired the diversion of the Great Khan 
of Tartary, who had several Eagles, whicR 
were applied to the same purposes that they 
are at present and in the Naturalist for 
May 1837, (as quoted by the late Mr. 
Yarrell, in his History of British Birds,) we 
read that — “ Captain Green, of Buckden, in 
Huntingdonshire, has now in his possession 
a splendid specimen of the Golden Eagle, 
which he has himself trained to take hares 
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n>iicl rabLlt?/’ Sncli a bird •would be decidedly 
prone to pounce upon dogs, calves, sheep, 
&c. 5 and young children would be scarcely 
safe from it. The Lammergeyer (Gy- 
paetos), is the so called ‘ Golden Eagle’ of 
the Himalayan residents. Indian Field, See 
Birds. 

GOLDEH BOOT. A title oi the king of 
Bnrmah. 

GOLDEiST STREA]\t, The Chrysorrlnea 
of the ancients, is the Barrada river of Dam- 
ascus. 

GOLDEN-THRBAD ROOT OF ASSAM. 
Ooptis teeta. 

GOLD EMBROIDERY. Many of the 
sarees, or women’s cloths, made at Benares, 
Pjtun, and Boorhanpoor, in Giizerat ; at 
Narrainpett, and Dhanwarnm, in the terri- 
tory of His Highness the Rizam *, at Yeokla 
in Khandesh, and in other locnlities, have 
gold thread in broad and narrow stripc.s 
alternating with silk or muslin. Gold flowers, 
checks, or zigzag patterns are used, the 
colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, aud grey ; and in 
silk, black shot with crimson or yellow, 
crimson with green, blue, or white, yellow 
•with deep crimson and blue, all producing 
rich, harmonious, aud even gorgeous eflecta ; 
but without the least appearance of or ap- 
proach to glaring colour, or olfence to the 
•most critical taste. They are colonns and 
effects which suit the dark or fair com- 
plexions of tlie people of the E. Indies ; for 
an Indian lady who can afford to be choice 
in the selection of her wardrobe, is as par- 
ticular as to what will suit her especial 
colour — dark or comparatively fail’, as a lady 
of Britain or France. India in this 'manu- 
facture stands unrivalled, and it makes some 
very gorgeous shamianahs aud elepliant sad- 
dle cloths 

The gold and silver fancy fringes of Hy- 
derabad are w’ell known in India. Solid 
silver wire fringes and ornaments are made 
in Madura but they are surpassed by the 
silver thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered fabrics of India, it 
may be mentioned as a principle, that pat- 
terns and colours divei’sify plane surfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the im- 
pression of flatness. They are remarkable 
for the rich diversion shown in tlie patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and the harmonious blending of 
several coloui’s. 

The oriental races have ever been celebra- 
ted^ for their skill in this art of embroidery 
which appears to have been practised in 
and. introduced from thence into 
Bliny, however,* mentions that it 
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a Phrygian invention, and in Romo embroi- 
derers were called Pbi’yigiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours and 
called Babyloiiica. During the early part of 
ihe middle ages, Europe obtained its most 
important embroideries from Greece and the 
East. — J. B. Waring, Master 'pieces of Indus- 
trial Art. lijxh'. of 1862. Will kinds Mitldh 
KinqdomYol, II p. 1 23. Rmilc, Arts of India, 
c$’c.,‘p. 506'.507. 

Burhanpur contains 8,000 masonry houses 
•and a population of 34,137, most of whom 
are dependent in one w^ay or other on tlie 
wire- drawing and cloth weaving industries of 
theplace. The value of its fine fabrics depends 
mainly on the purity of the metals employ- 
ed in the composition of the wire, and to se- 
cure this the wire- drawing has always been 
kept under government inspection. A 
hereditaiy tester called the “ chaukasi” re- 
ceived and assayed all the silver and gold 
brought to the “taksal,” or mint, (where 
the Burhanpur rupee was also coined), and 
here the wire was drawn out to a certain 
degree of tineness before being allow^ed to pass 
again into the hands of the manufacturers, 
an arra-ngement still continued by the Bri- 
tish. The drawing now takes place only at 
Burhanpur and Lodhipura,.a suburb of the 
old city. The silver bars are covered with 
a thin gold leaf 'weighing from four to forty- 
two masha, (of fifteen grains troy each) ; to 
each pasa, that is, from about half to six per 
cent, on the amount of the silver. The num- 
ber of masha employed is called the 

rang,” (colour) of the wire. The adhe- 
sion appears to be effected pureh^ by me- 
chanical skill on the part of tlie workmen 
called Pasa Tania.” It is then passed by 
the same workmen through a series of holes 
ill steel plates of diminishing size by manual 
power applied by moans of a spoken wheel 
of the rudest construction. It is passed 
through forty of these holes before it leaves 
the Taks»al, and is then reduced to about the 
size of an ordinary .so da water wire. Thence 
it goes into the hands of another set of oper- 
atives called Tania, who 'still fLuffher reduce 
it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
tho last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, hut the work requires 
neither tho same skill nor hard work as the 
first operation. The wire is drawn by them 
down to various degrees of fineness, accord- 
ing to the work for which it is destined. The 
round wire is then given to the Chapria, 
who flatten it into an almost impalpabla 
film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, an operation j’equiring, it is 
said, superior skill. In this state it is term- 
358 
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ed ‘‘ badla,” and is used for some few soris 
of work. The greater part of it lias, liow- 
ever, to be spun into a thread along with 
silk before being woven up. This is done 
by persons called Bitai, who use no sort 
of apparatus fov the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the 
hand. Indeed the beauty of the result ob- 
tained by such primitive implements must 
strike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be o^‘ 
almost inconceivable thinness. The mixed 
thread is called “kalabatun,” which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brilliant fa- 
brics worn by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wire-drawers were originally Pa- 
th an s introduced from Upper India by the 
emperor Akbar, but now all castes work at 
the trade. The fabrics are of many different 
sorts many of them of great beauty. Kimkhab 
(vulgarly kincob) which is of mixed silk and 
gold thread, is now little made in Bnrham- 
pnr, the Ahmedahad and Benares articles, 
from being prodneed both cheaper and near- 
er the great markets for such staffs, having 
driven it out of the field. The same may be 
said of mashrua, a fabric of silk warp with 
the woof of cotton thread wrought with a 
pattern in Knlahn tun, though made to a small 
extent it is greatly inferior to the pimduce of 
Ahmedahad. The chief fabi'ics still made 
in the city are zari, a very rich light stuff in 
which the flattened wire is interwoven with 
silk in the warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made up into scarves and saris worn by fe- 
males on wedding and other high occasions. 
Selari is half silk and half thread, with bril- 
liant edging and borders of silk and gold 
thread, mostly in the form of saris and 
dopattas, Pitamhar all silk with the same 
edging is a better sort of the same. Tur- 
bans, shashes, &c. are made in all these fab- 
rics. The gold thread also is much woven 
np with silks into rich borders and edgings, 
exported to be attached to the cloth mann- 
facfcnres of other places, silk for these cloths 
is all imported, it is mostly from China ; 
generally spun and dyed in fast colours at 
Puna, a little however is spun in the city 
from the material imj)orted raw. Th e cotton- 
thread nsed is extremely fine, and is both 
English and made on the spot. The former 
costs iriBurlianpur exactly one-fonrth of the 
latter hub it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted 
native thread breaks with a sharp crack, 
while the English article from its fluffy open 
character, parts without any noise. The 
English thread, from its greatly superior 
cheapness, has however, supplanted the na- 
tive for all but the finest stuffs. The city 
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thread is spun by the families of the weavers 
and others, the best being prodneed by the 
Palahi (Dher) ensbe. A coarser thread is 
generally spun throughout the country by 
the women of almost every caste. It is wo- 
ven into every description of common cloth 
by the B urban pur weavers, even the best of 
them, when out of fine work, having to take 
to the commoner stuffs. The latter now 
greatly preponderate in quantity, and it is 
said that every day the demand is getting 
smaller for the finer qualities. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for this. The supersession 
b}?' the rough and ready Marathas of the 
luxurious mahomadan princes and nobles 
was probably the first blow to the trade. 

The average earnings of tlie weavers 
range from about five to fcen rupees a month, 
besides what their families earn by spinning, 
dyeing and odd work connected with the 
trade. — Dr. Wafsoji. 

GOLD AND SILVER PILIGREE 
WORK. The native silversmiths of Cuttack 
have long been noted for the fineness, neat- 
ness, and lightness of their filigree work. 
This kind of work is executed, for the most 
part, under supervision, by mere boys, whose 
nimbler fingers and keener eyesight are sup- 
posed to enable them to bring out and put 
together the minute patterns with more dis- 
tinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is, perhaps, another 
reason for their employment. The ruling 
rates for this filigree work are from two to 
two and a half rupees, that is to sa}’^, taking 
the first rate, two rupees or four shillings is 
cliarged for every rupee weight of finished 
silver work, namely, one rupee for workman- 
ship. and one rupee as the price of the silver. 
Tile filigree wui*k in gold, of Delhi and other 
places, is famed. Next to muslins, and em- 
broidered fabrics, filigi’ee work is that for 
which Dacca is most celebrated but the art 
is also practised in great perfection at Cut- 
tack, and in Sumatra, and China. The 
articles usually made at Dacca are Lady’s 
ornaments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, 
brooches, chains, necklaces, <&c.and attardans 
and small boxes for natives. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filigree is that of a leaf. It should be drawn 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to he made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, consist- 
ing merely of a few small crucibles, a piece 
of bamboo for a blow pipe, small hammers 
for flattening the wire, and sets of forceps for 
inter-twisting it. — Dr. Watson. 

GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The draw- 
ing of silver and gold (i. e. silver covered 
with gold) wire, used astlareadin embroidery 
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is extensively carried on in several places, 
and Benares is celebrated for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold thread 
(badla) made at Dacca, as “ goolabatoon” 
for the embroidery of muslins and silks ; 

“ goshoo” for caps and covering the handles 
ofchowries ; sulmah’* for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah snakes ; and boolnn for gold lace 
and brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as 
fine as a hair. In the time of Anrnngzebe, a 
quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cove- 
red with it, and plain gold, and silver 
badla” to the amount of £2,000 in value, 
appear among items composing the “Mul 
boos Khas Nuzr” or present of royal clothing 
annually sent to the Emperor. The Trichino- 
poly filigree work is as light and elegant as 
that of Malta or Genoa. Dr, Taylor. 

GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL. Among 
the manifold and various manufactures of 
China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation, 
their chief value arises from the peculiar pro- 
perty which they possess of never tarnishing | 
or becoming discolored. The gold and silver 
filigree work of the Chinese, equals any ever 
produced by ancient Venetian masters, and 
their chasing in silver is unrivalled. — Sirr's 
China and the iHiinese, Vol. I pp. 384, 386. 
See Filigree. 

GOLD FISH. Cyprinus auratus, seem to 
have long been known in China, bub were 
introduced into Britain only two or three 
centuries back. They are seldom seen in 
India, but are very common in the Mauritius. 
They are supposed to be of accidental pro- 
duction as they are not found wild 
and their fins and tails greatly vary. Mr. 
Hodgson mentions the tameness of the large 
gold fish at Japan. No sooner did they see 
his little girl coming to the edge of the 
water, than they almost rose from their na- 
tural element to gasp and gasp, with open 
mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake which 
she was half afraid to offer them. — Darwin, 
l^jpecies, Hodgson's Nagasahi, p. 75. 

GOLDEUSSIA, a genus of plants, of 
which the following species are known in 
India. They belong to the order Acanthace^ 
and occur in the Khassya Hills. 

G. anisophylla I G. isophylla G. tristis 

G. dalhousiana | G. lamifolia G. zenkeria 

G. decnrrens I G. pentstemon- 

G. glomerata [ des 

GOLDINGHAM, J. for many years, the 
Hon’ble E, I. Company’s Astronomer at 
Madras. He gave an account of the monolith 
temples of Mahabalipuram in As. Res. Vol. 

and furnished Astronomical and 
“®feiBei?qlpgical observations, 3 Vols. folio. 
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1827. Measuring the length of the seconds, 
pendnlum at the equator. — Ibid, 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artizans 
among the hindus of India, the other four 
being the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, 
and stone cuttei’. These all wear the poitu, 
zonar or sacred cord, and, though hindus 
do not reverence brahmins : those in the 
Malabar country follow the rule of descent 
by the mother and their women are polyan^ 
drists. See India, Kummaler, Poitu, Poly* 
andry. 

GOLEEREB, a pass iu the Khyber 
mountains, forms the great middle route from 
Hindustan to Khoi-asan, by Dera Ismael 
Khan and Ghuzaee : crosses the Suliman 
range in lat. 32 ° . 

GOLENJTJN. Guz. Hind. GalangaL 
GOLT. Hind, a pill also a bulled^ from 
gol, round. 

GOLIGA, Malay, also Mantika, also Ma- 
tika, Bezoar. * . 

GOLIMIDI also Gclive, also Gilagaddi., 
Coix barbata, B. in, 569. Common in rice 
fields and its seeds often therefore mixed 
with the paddy. Hence rendered tares^ 
Lolium.” 

GOL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa ce- 
rifera. 

GOL KAMILA. Hind. Glochidion, Sp. 
GOLKANKRA. Beng. Momordica Oo- 
chinchinensis. 

GOLKAR. Karn. Sons of female slaves 
or bondwomen. Wilson. 

GOL- KARA. Beng. Momordica mixta. 
GOLKHANDLA. Hind. A kind of im- 
ported iron. 

GOL-KHUYRA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Alth83a rosea. 

GOLKONDAH CHILLY. Eng. Cap- 
sicum frutescens. Linn. 

GOLLA. Tel. Karn. A shepherd, A man 
of a caste whose duty it is to graze sheep or 
cattle, sometimes employed as confidential 
servants and assistants in public treasuries 
also called Gollar, &c. Wilso7i. 

GOL-MBTHEE. Beng. Cy perns semi- 
nudus. 

GOLMIRIOH. Hind. Piper nigrum, 
black pepper. 

GOL-MULUNGA. Beng. Cyperus 
Roxburghii. 

GOL-MARICH. Beng. Black-pepper, 
piper nigrum. 

GOLSINK. Hind. A kind of bar iron. 
GOLOMI, Sans. Acorns calamus. 
Linn. 

GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus glomerata. 
GOLUGU. Tel. Glycosmis pentaphylla. 
— D. 0. Limonia pentaphylla. — Roxh. 
GOLUK. A hindu race in Woon. 
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GOLUNDA ELLIOTTI, The Coffee rat 
of Ceylon, occasionally commits mnch da- 
mage, seemingly to get the bark, for they do 
not seem to eat the coffee berries. With their 
long sharp incisors they bite off with great 
smoothness the smaller and younger branches, 
generally an inch from the stem, and should 
the plants be quite young, just taken from 
the nursery, they bite them right off a few 
inches from the ground, and carry them to 
their nests in hollow trees. They appear 
irregularly, at intervals, from the jungles, 
and there is hardly an estate that does not 
now and then receive a visit from them. 
The Natives of Ceylon say that their food in 
the jungles is a species of Strohilanthus, 
called Nilu in Singalese, and that the rats 
only issue from their forest residence and 
attack the coffee estates when their forest 
food fails. The coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mus hirsutus of Mr. W. Elliot, found 
in Southern India. They inhabit the 
forests, making their nests among the 
roots of the trees, and feeding, in the sea- 
son, on the ripe seeds of the nilloo. When the 
seeds of the Nilloo, Singh. — Strobiianthes, 
on which they feed are exhausted, they in- 
vade the coffee plantations in swarms, gnav 
off the young branches and divest the trees 
of buds and bloom. So many as a thousand 
have been killed in one day on a single 
estate. Like the lemming of Norway and 
Lapland, they migrate in vast numbers on 
the occurrence of a scarcity of their ordinary 
food. The Malabar coolies are so fond of 
their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
those districts in which the coffee plantations 
are subject to their incursions, where they 
fry the rats in cocoanut oil, or convert them 
into curry . — Nietner on the Enemies of the 
Coffee Plant. Tennenfs Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon^ p. 3-44?. 

GOMA. Sp. Gum. 

GOMA AMMONIACO. Sp. Gum am- 
moniac. 

GOMALA BANSA. A branch of the 
Ahir. 

GOMA-LACA. Sp. Lac. 

GOMANGASA. See Topes. 

GOMARAM. Port. Gamboge. 

GOMASHTAH. Hind. An Agent, 

GOMATI. An affluent of the Beas. 

GOMAYAM. Tel, Cow-dung cakes. 
Bratties, used as fuel. 

GOMBEAW. West Indies. Abelmoschus 
esculentus, W. & A. 

GOMBOGE. See Gamboge ; Gamboge 
butter. Resin. 

GOME. Jav. also Ko. Jap. Rice. 
GOMEAH, a town in Hazareebagh. 


GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. 

GO-MEDHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
and medha., flesh. 

GOMEZ. ThePortugese, Lorenzo deGomez, 
was the first of the European navigators 
who approached the northern part of the 
island of Borneo, he arrived in 1518 in the 
ship St. Sebastian on his route to China. 
We presume that he gave to the country the 
name of Burne, but he says that the natives 
term it Brannai or Brunai. The travellers 
who have recently penetrated into different 
parts of the interior, the Dutch major 
Muller, Colonel Henrici, the members of a 
scientific commission, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the rajah Brooke, as- 
sure us that the people have no general 
name for the island. 

GOM-LAC. Dut. Lac. 

GOMMA It. Gum. 

GOMMA AMMONIACO. It. Gomme 
ammoniaque. Pr. Gum ammoniac. 

GOMMA ARABIOA. It, Gum arabic. 

GOMMA GUTTA. It. Gamboge. 

GOMME. Fr. Gum. 

GOMME ARABIQUE. Fe. Gum arabic. 

GOMME DE KINO. Fr. Kino. 

GOMME GUTTE. Fr. Gamboge. 

GOMMI ASTRAGANTL Fr. Gum tra- 
gacanth. 

GOMONA, is a small island in lat. 1 ® 66’ 
S. long. 127® 38’ E., 37 miles off Amboyna 
flagstaff . — Horsburglu 
GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. TahL^ 
TF. & A. ; Prod L 152. 


Walkera serratta, ^¥lld. 
Ochua zeylanica, Lam. 
Pua-jetti, Maleal. 
Bokaara-gass, Singh. 


G. zeylanica, P. G, 
G. malabarica, „ 
Jokati, Tam. 


This tree grows to the height of thirty 
feet on the continent of India and in Ceylon 
it is common np to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. The wood is useful for build- 
ing purposes. The root and leaves are 
bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoc- 
tion, in milk, or water, as a tonic, stomachic, 
and anti-emetic. — Tim. En, PI. Zeyl. I., 
page 71. O'Slmughnessy, p. 269. 

GOMPHIA MALABARICA. D. 0. Sym 
of Gomphia angustifolia. — Vahl. 

GOMPHIA ZEYLANICA. D. 0. Syn, 
of Gomphia angustifolia. — Vahl. 

I GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linn. 


Ma-hnyo-ban, Burm. I Everlasting flower, Eng, 
Jafferi gundi, Duk. | Gul mukhmul, Hind. 
Globe amaranth, Eng. ( Pedda goranta, Tel. 

This flowering plant has a red and white 
variety, and the red resembles red clover. 
It is cultivated in the gardens of Europeans 
and Natives in India and Burmah. — Mason^s 
j Burmah ; BiddelVs Gardening. Gen, Med, 

1 To^., p. 187. 
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GOMUTL 


GOMTI EIVEE. of Meywar. Lake 
Kaukrowlis also called Rajsximuiid, This 
greafc national work is twenty five miles 
north of Oodeypoor the capital of Meywar, 
and is situated on the declivity of tlie 
plain about two miles from the base of 
the Aravalli. A small perennial stream, 
called the Gomtee or serpentine, fiowing 
from these mountains, was arrested in its 
course, aud confined by an immense embank- 
ment, made to form the lake called after the 
ruler, Raj-sumund, or royal sea. The bund 
or dam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
embracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
and encircling the waters on every side ex- 
cept the space between the north-west aud 
north-east points. This harrier, which con- 
fines a sheet of water of great depth, about 
twelve miles in circumference, is entirely of 
white marble, with a flight of steps of the 
same material, thronghout this extent, from 
the summit to the water’s edge ; the whole 
buttressed by an enormous rampart of earth, 
which, had the projector lived, would have 
been planted with trees to form a promenade. 
On the soutk side are the town and fortress 
built by the raua, and bearing his name, 
Rajnuggnr-, and upon the embankment 
st-ands the temple of Kuukraoli, the shrine 
of one of the seven forms (saroop) of Krishna. 
The whole is ornamented with sculpture of 
tolerable execution for the age ; and a genea- 
logical sketch of the founder’s family is in- 
scribed in conspicuous characters. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling, contributed by the raua, his 
chiefs and opulent subjects, was expended on 
this work, of which the material was brought 
from the adjacent quarries. But, magnifi- 
cent, costly, and useful as it is, it derives its 
chief beauty from the benevolent motive to 
which it owes its birth ; to alleviate the 
miseries of a starving population aud make 
their employment conducive to national 
benefit during one of those awful visitations 
of providence in the shape of famine which 
from time to time recur in different parts 
of India . — TocVs Rajasthan, Vol. 1 p. 389. 

GO-MUKHI, Hind. A bag used by 
hindu devotees, contains a rosary the beads 
of which are counted by the hand. Literally 
the two words mean cow’s mouth. 

GOMUL. A river of Afghanistan, course 
160 miles. It rises about lat. 33 ^ , long. 
69 ® 6’, at the foot of an offshoot from Safed 
Koh, runs S. W. ; and a little E. of S. to 
Goolkuts; thence B., N. E., and S. E., until 
absorded by the sands of the Daman. 

GOMUL or Goolairee. A pass in the 
70® 30', and about 
long; It runs 20 miles from the 


entrance of the road to the N. TV., then 80 
miles S. W., then JST. TV. to Ghuznee. This 
pass is of great commercial importance. 
Every spring, large caravans traverse it from 
Hindoostan to Afghanistan. 


GOMUTI. 

Malay. 


Makse, 

Amb. Sagwire, 

Pout 

Duke, or Dok, 

Jav. Anew, 

Si m. 

Iju, or I’jii, 

M \LAi’ . C/Jibo iicgn 

D, Sr. 

Eju, or Si ji, 

j, Selio, 



The Tree 


Nawa, 

Amboin. I Anaa, 

Malay. 

Ai-eug, 

Malay. 



Gomuti is a fibrous product of the Arcnga 
saccharifera, a horse hair looking substance 
produced at the base of the petioles, and is 
known by various names in the languages 
of the Archipol-ago. This fibrous substance 
is superior in quality, cheapness nnd dura- 
bility to that obtained from the husk of tlie 
cocoa-nut. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by the natives of the In- 
dian islands for every domestic and naval 
purpose to which cordage is applied, a 
practice iu which Europeans have, of late 
years, imitated them. The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes who write on 
paper, and as the arrows for blow pipes or 
arrow-tubes. The Gomuti, of all vegetable 
vsubstanocs, is the least prone to decay, it is 
fastened like straw over bamboo thatch, 
round the ends of posts placed in the 
ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
by the Bornoese into ornaments for the arms, 
legs and neck. The Arenga saccharifera 
tree produces about six leaves annually, and 
each leaf yields from eight to sixteen ounces 
of clean fibres. — See77ian. 

The Gomuti fibi^e, though well known 
in Eastern commerce and as used in East- 
ern shipping, is little known iu the West- 
ern world. It is, however, occasionally 
heard of by the name of “ vegetable 
bi’istles.” Though a portion of the fibres 
may be likened to stifi’ bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horso-hair. This is 
celebrated iu the countries where it is pro- 
duced, both for its strength and for its 
imperishable nature, even when exposed to 
wet. It is supposed to be the same as the 
Cabro negro of the Spaniards of Manilla. 
The tree yielding it was described and figur- 
ed by Bumphius (‘ Herb. Amb./ i, p. 57, 
t. 13) under the name of Gornuto, or Sa- 
guerus ; but the latter name’ being too simi- 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been 
changed to Arenga, from the native name 
Ai'eng, under which it was described by La- 
billardiere. The specific name has been given 
from the largo quantity of sugar procurable 
from its sap by cutting the spadices of the 
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male flowers. Tlie tree is valuable for several 
very distinct, and all very useful, products. 

It is described by Marsden, in bis ^ Sumatra/ 
under the name of Anon, as a palm of “ much 
importance, as tbe natives procure from it 
sago (but there is also another sago tree, 
more productive), toddy, or palm wine, of 
the first quality; sugar, or jaggery; and 
ejoo.” Dr.Iloxburgh, writing in the year 17 99, similar to tar or pitch, ind^’spcnsable to the 
strongly recommended its extensive intro- preservation of liempeii cordage, being ne- 
duction into India and the Arenga now grows cessary with a subs< ance that, in a remark- 
in Bangalore and to some extent in the Is ug- able degree, possesses the quaJity of resisting 
gur division of Mysore. The palm wine alterna-tions of heat and moisture. The best 
itself, and the sugar ifc yields, the black Gomuto is the 2 n*od'.K ‘8 of i he islnnds farthest 
fibres for cables and cordage, and tbe pith east, as Aniboyna and the other Spice Islands, 
for sago, independently of many other uses, That of Java lias a coarse ligneous fibre; the 
are objects of great commercial importance, produce of Matura is better. Gomuto is 
This palm is to be found in all parts, from the generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, 
gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic islands on. its often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, and 
eastward, especially in low moist situations seldom above two ; which last price is no 
and along the banks of rivers. Dr. Roxburgh more than one sixth part of the price of 
describes the trees (in 1810) which had been Russia hemp in the Loudon market. Were 
introduced into the Botanic Gardens at European ingenuity applied to the improve- 
Calcutta about twenty-four years before, as ment of tliis material, tliere can be little 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, exclu- doubt but it might be rendered more ex- 
sive of foliage or fronds, which rise from tensively useful. Milburn, also, in his 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronds ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ mentions the Ejoo is, 
or leaves are pinnate, and from fifteen to of all vegetable substances the least subject 
twenty-five feet long. The trunk is straight, to decay, and that ifc is manufactured into 
at first covered entirely with the sheaths of cables, and tbe small cordage ot most of the 
the fronds oi' leaves, and the black horse- Malay vessels are made of it : “ it is equally 
hair-like fibres, called, by the Malays, Ejoo, elastic with coir, but mucb more serviceable, 
which issue in great abundance from the and floats on the surface of the water.” The 
margins of these sheaths. As the tree ad- fibres are employed, in making cordage for 
Vances in age or size, these drop off, leaving their nets and seines, for the rigging of vessels, 
an elegant, columnar, naked trunk. He and also for cables. These are described by all 
further states that he had observed that each as remarkable for their tenacity and dura- 
of the well-grown thriving trees produced bilifcy, and as not undergoing any change by 
about six leaves annually, and that each exposure to wet, not even ■w'hen sfcowed away 
leaf yields about three quarters of a pound in a wefc state. In some experiments made 
weight of these fibres, and, therefore, by Div Roxburgh, some thickish cord bore 
each tree about four pounds and a half. But 96 lb., and some smaller 79 lb. ; while coir 
some luxuriant trees yield at least one of the same size bore only 87 lb. and 60 lb. 
pound of fibre from each leaf. As these respectively. 

black fibres issue from the sides of the Besides the above horse-bair-like fibres, 
sheaths, they necessarily surround the stem, there is at the base of tbe leaves a fine gossa- 
and may bo cut off without injury to the mer-like woolly material, barn, Malay ^ Kawal 
tree. Even in commercial specimens, some Jav. much employed in caulking ships, as 
may be seen covered both on the upper and stuffing for cushions, and as tinder, 
lower surface, with dense cellular mem- Ejoo was sent to the London Exhibition 
branes, having between them a mass of these of 1851, via Singapore, from Malacca, se- 
black fibres. These are supported by thicker parated from stiff fibres, and as prepar- 
er whalebone-like fibres, which are attached ed for manufacture or export, and also pre- 
to the thinner fibres by cellular tissue, pared as siimet or coarse line for making 
These stiff fibres are employed in Sumatra ropes or cables. The portion belonging to 
as styles for writing with, on the leaves of each leaf having apparently been cut off 
other palms, &c., as mentioned both by Mars- close to the sheath, and each measuring 
den and Bennett, These fibres are further about three feet in breadth and two feet in 
described as stronger, more durable, but less length. The bundles of the coarse and fins 
pliant and elastic than those of the coir ; but fibres are about six feet in length, and about 
they resist decay, and are therefore more fit twelve inches in diameter, neatly tied up 
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for cables and standing rigging, though less 
suitable for running* rigging. The native 
shipping of all kinds are entirely equipped 
with the cordage of tlie Gomuto, and 
the largest European sbippiug in the ArchT-| 
pelago, find the advantage of using’ cables 
of it. It undergoes no preparation but that 
of spimiino’ and fc\vi"’i-:n£r, — no material 
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iv'itli split craiG. Interspersed among iiie 
coarser, there are some finer fibres, some- 
tiling like black wool. The sinnetis coarse, 
but strong, and broke witli a weight of 8 5 lb., 
when coir of about the same size broke with 
75 ib. ; but the comparison is not very exact. 
Mr. Kyd, formerly a ship-builder of Cal- 
cnota, possessed a cable made of the Ejoo 
fibre, Vv^hich he had had for four years ex- 
posed to all weatlrers, and which raised the 
how anchor of a merchant ship of 500 tons, 
buried in tlio sands of the Hoogly ; in two 
previous attempts at which, three Hussian 
hempen cables had given way. Besides 
making strong and durable cordage, the Ejoo 
fibre is no doubt applicable to a variety of 
purposes for which liorschair and bristles 
are now employed. — ^'Royla, Fib. FL p. 99. 
Seeman on Palms. Voigi. p. G86, Roxburgh 
FI. Ind. iii. p. 626. Hon'ble i\Lr. Morrisons 
Gompendious Fescrlpiton. 

GOMUTUS, The Saguerus of Enmphins, j 
is the Arenga succhavifera of Labillardierc, 
one of ihe products of which is the Goinuto 
Hartwig says the outer rind of the fruit is 
poisonous and nsed to poison wells, Tlie 
nuts have a delicate flavour. The reticu- 
lum or fibrous net at the base of the pe- 
tioles of the leaves, called the gomuti is ex- 
tensively used for cordage and cables. The 
small hard twigs found mixed up with the 
gomuti are used as pens and as the shafts for 
the Sumpits or blow pipes. Underneath the 
reticnliim is a soft silky material used as 
tinder by the Olimese and as oakum for 
caulking. — Havlivig. See Arenga. 

GOHD. Hind. Typha angustifolia. 

GOHD. Hind, Gum, hence. 

Gond-i-bahul, gum of Acacia arabica, and 
of Acacia faimesis-iufi. 

Gond-chimbri, gum of Acacia modcsta. 

Gond-i-dbao, gum of Conocarpus latifolia.. 

Jinga, or Kani Gond, gum of Odina 
wodier. 

Gond-i-kikar, gum Arabic. 

Gone! -i-phul all, gond of Acacia modesta. 

Servfil-gond, gum of Bombax heptal 
phyllum. 

Gond-i-sliaft-alu, gum ©f Armeniaca vul- 
garis, apricot. 

Gond-i-siris, gum of Acacia serissn. 

GOHD. The province of Gundwana or 
Gondwana, on the old maps, occupied a 
large area i n the centre of India. It ’was bound- 
ed on the S. W., and W. by the Godavari, 
Pranhita, and Yaruda rivers and the Kali- 
gong hills; the Narmada separated it from 
Malwa and Dumoh, and then the boundary 
line ran N. E. along the Kutne, and on the 
N. E. side it had Herai* and Chota Nagporo. 
On the E, and S, E. its limits seem to have 
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hcon but indefinitely fixed, it extended at 
least to a line drawn from Gangpur on the 
Brahmini to Bhadrachalam about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Godavari, and includ- 
ed Sambhalpnr, Sonpur, and Patna ; but on 
Hamilton’s map of 1820, it includes Kala- 
handi, Boad, and Sinbhnm. Its length from 
S. W. to N. E. was not less then 380 miles 
and its average breadth fully 300, whilst its 
area was at least 115,000 square miles, or 
double the size of England and Wales. 

The Gond tribes are scattered over the 
mountain ranges of this territory, though 
they do not extend quite so far to the E. as 
I it does. They are found extending into 
! Sargnja on the N. E. they are found in 
Karial and Kalahandi or Kharond along 
with the Khond and Uriya. In the South, 
says J^Ir. Hislop, they form the mass of the 
population of Bastar and a portion of the 
inhabitants of Jeypore (in the Madras Pre- 
sidency), while they occupy the hills along 
the lelt bank of the Godavari, about Nirmal ; 
and on the West, they are intermingled with 
Hindus of Eerar for 30 miles from the right 
bank of the Wurda. 

The Gonds are one of the most important 
of the aboriginal tribes of India and pro- 
bably number 600,000 souls, they speak dia- 
lects of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of languages, spoken by all the tribes from 
the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
and including the Hungarian, Krimean, and 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four 
distinct branches of this family of languages, 
and consequently of the Turanian race : — in 
the North, are the Himalayan dialects and 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kana-war on 
the Sutlej to Butnn of tlie extreme east. 
Then v/e have the Lobitic class — comprising 
with the BurmcKSo and others of the eastern 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir 
tribes in Assam, and of tho Bodo, Kachan, 
Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family ^ including the Kol, Sonthal and 
Bhnmij of Singhhhum and Western Bengal, 
and the Mundala of Chota Nagpur. 'Ihe 
fourtli class is the Tamulio or "Uravidian, 
to which belong to the Bralmi of Baluchistan, 
the Gondi,tho Tulava of Kanadajtho Karnata 
of the S. Maratta country, tlie Todava of the 
Nilgiris, tho Malay alam of Travankur, the 
Tamil and Telugu. The Kur or Muasi 
and the Korku in ITushangabad and west- 
ward in the forests on the Tapti and Nar- 
mada, until they come in contact with the 
Bhil of the Yiiidhya hills, and the Nahal 
I of Khandesh belong to tliis Kol family, 
indeed Mr. Hislop lield that the word Kur 
I is identical with Kol. The close" relation- 
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ship of Hie Kur and Sonthal, and tlieir sepa- 
z-ation from tlie Dravidian may be illustrated 
by a few examples : — 

English. Knri Sonthal or Gond, Tainil. 

KoL dialects. 

Dog, , Situ, chita.. Seta, . Xei, 

Ear, Latin*, Lutar, ...Kavi, Kathn. 

Hair, . Op. up, ..Dp, ...Meir, . Mayer. 

Mu, . Mu, ..Muku, ...:Mukku. 

Lai. ...Lai, .-Pir, ...Walru 
Dire, Singal, ..Sengel, ..Narpu, ..Nerappn. 
Water, Da, ...Da,^ ..Tenni, ...TaaniV. 

House, ..lira, Ora, ..lion, Viclu. 

istar, . Epal, ...Ipil, . Snlium, .. Tanikai® 

..Koro, ... .. M antral, ...Mamdun. 

Two, .. Barku, Bara, ..Hand, .„EiMiidn 

Three, ..Apkor, ..Apia, ..alund, Mnudi'U. 

Mr. Driberg’ compiled a Tery cotuplete 
grammar and vocabulary of the ]\[aliadeo 
dialect of the Gond language, and the dialect 
of the Saonee Gonds was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. 

From the geographicardistribution of the 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop 
concluded that while the stream of Dravidian 
population, as evidenced by the Braliui in 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north- 
west, that of the Eol family seems to Lave 
found admission h}^ the Eorth-eastand, as 
the one flowed south towards cape Kn- 
mari, and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Romania, a pari of each ap- 
pears to have met and crossed in Central 
India. This hypothesis rests on the pre- 
sence of the Braliui where, they are, a 
fact which is not inconsistant, however, with 
the supposition that the Dravidian ti'ibes 
may also have entered India from the north- 
east or even across the Himalaya, as the Kana- 
war, Hewar, Chepang, and other tribes 
have done, while the Kol tribes were an off- 
shoot from a later horde, the main body of 
which entered the Eastern Peninsula. The 
Brahiii may have been driven westward 
by the invading Ary a from the upper Indus. 
To the early Ary a the prior tribes 

were known as Dasi, and Dr. J. Wilson 
tells us they were not altogether barbarians, 
for they had distinctive „ cities and other 
establishments of at least a partial civiliza- 
tion. Then, as now, they were darker than 
the Arya: and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
the more marked Turanians in Gujarat and 
other provinces are still denominated the 
Kali Praja’* (corrupted into Parej) or black 
population. The Gond of Berar, is a hill 
race, occupying the Mailghaut and the 
southern skirts along ^ with the Andh, the 
Kolamb and Koorkoo. All these have a 
physical resemblance, but each of them speaks 
a different tongue and in their features they 
are quite distinct from the people of the 
villages. There are 8000 of them in the 
Oomi-aoti district. In the Central India Pro- 
vinces the chief Gond tribes are : — 
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idari Gond, in Chanf.rf.:. 

Mariah or Gotta war, U[)per Godavery. 

Khntalnav, in Chanda. 

Durweh, of do. 

Agnriali, of Mundla. 

Hulba, of Upper Godavery. 

The Gondwana of the older maps is a 
wider extent of country than is now^ occupied 
I by this race and is politically, rather than 
j etymologic.ally Gond. Whilst the Go’iu lUce 
[ were dominant, tbej^werc masters of all Gond- 
wana, incluclii'g the open a:jd culciratud 
tracts about Kagporc, R.aepore, Jiibbnlpore 
and perlinps as far as Eliichpur and to the 
south of the Godavery, where some Gonds 
are found amongst the Tiling population. 
Deogurh in the Satpnra range, Vns the chief 
seat of their powtir. They iniinediacely pi'e- 
ceeded the Mahrattali, by wh.na they were 
ousted from the open and valur.ole tracts. 
The Gond do not now form any consider- 
able part of the population of the plain 
champagne country, but the chiefs and large 
zemindars of the Satpnra ranges and most 
of the men of importance in parts of Saugor 
and other districts north of the Kerbuddah 
are supposed to be Gond, through some 
claim to be Rajputs and others have hecome 
mahomedans. The Gond predominate from 
Sargujah, westward along the line of the 
Satpnra hills, through all the hilly country 
of the districts of Mandla, Jnbbulpnr, Seoni, 
Chandwara, Baitnl and Hoshungabad and in 
some degree to the neighboni’hood of Asseer- 
ghur. They had varied fortunes, from the 
beginning of the present era, sometimes 
attacking other powers, sometimes defending 
themselves, sometimes aiding mahomedans, 
sometimes attacked by them, but, since 
Akbar’s time, they have been subject to 
other nations. The term Gond, seems iden- 
tical with Khond, supposed to be derived 
from the Hindi word Kond or Konda, 
a hill, indicative that they wore regarded as 
a hill pco|)le. In the interior of the penin- 
sula are Gond tribes, and the Khond, 
Kiind or Ku, also Dravidian, who are 
estimated at half a million of souls. 
The Gond race is |)lijsicaliy below the 
average of Europeans, in stature, and, in 
complexion, the Gond race are decidedly 
darker than the generality of the hind a. 
They are well proportioned but somewhat 
thickset and muscular; their features are 
rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, wide 
months, with thickish lips and somewhat dis- 
tended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black and the heard and mustache scanty. 
Their hair and features, according to Mr, 
Hislop, are decidedly Mongolian. They liavo 
an average amount of intellect and romark- 
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able quickness of observation. They are 
truthful in their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and are honest with each other, 
but do not scruple to plunder strangers. 
They are courageous, shy with strangers; 
SLm ’.ie L iuded, waperstitious thongli free 
frCiU fanaticism. They are habitually cb’unk- 
eii, every feast 01 ^ festival being attended with 
excesses. Their religion is as distinctively 
of Scythian origin as is their language and 
physique. Earthenware figures of the horse 
are oiiered instead of the living sacrifice. 
They propitiate the manes of their ancestors, 
by offerings of these earthenware horses, rice 
and other grains, eggs, fowls or sheep. The 
sacrifice of the cow was prohibited by the 
Bhonsla Government. Children everywhere, 
and maoy adults, are buried, but the Madia 
of Bastar and the Gond races who have 
conformed to hincln customs burn their dead. 
They have in all about iliirty divinities, but 
a few of these are most worshipped. The 
Creator, under the name of Biifigwan, is 
occasionally woT'shipiied iu their houses by 
prayers, and by ournt ofieriags of sugar and 
ghi, but their chief worship is to the inferior 
divinities. The chief of these are 

(1) Badu dewa (great god) or Budhalpen 
(old god) who is the same as the Bura pen 
of the Kond race and appears to be the same 
as Bayetal or the sun-god represented by an 
iron tiger three inches long, and is probably 
the same as the Marung Bura of the Sonthal. 
He is worshipped once a year, at the rice 
harvest, and a hog is then sacrificed to him. 
Among the Gaiil, he is represented by a 
copper piece, kept iu a tree in the jungle. 
This they take down at the annual festival, 
clean a space of about a foot square, 
under a tree, in which fliey lay the pice, 
before which they arrange as many small 
heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice, as there 
are deities worshipped by them. The 
chickens brought for racrificeare loosed and 
permitted to feed on the xfice. Goats are also 
offered and their bl^'od presented in the 
same manner. On tbe blood, arrack is poured 
as a libation to them deities. The pice is 
now lifted and put in its bamboo case which 
is shut up with leaves wrapped in gras.s and 
returned to its place iu tlie tree, to remain 
there till it be required in the following year. 
Both Budhal and Matya (about to be noticed) 
are said to be sometimes of iron and a foot 
long. 

(2.) Matya, called Mata by the Kurkn, is 
both the god (or goddess) of the much dread- 
^ scourge small pox and of the town. The 
Gond of Seoni represent Matya as the 
^iendant or Idotwal of Budhal Pen, and 
pig. The Hurku suppose 
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Matya to reside inside the village aud they 
make offerings of cocoanuts and sweetmeats 
but no blood. 

The Gond have no images in their 
houses, and, at their religions ceremonies, 
they employ only the rudest symbols,— 
knobs of mud, stone, iron rods, pueces of 
wood, chains, bells, &c. Their festivals are 
associated with their crops and are celebrat- 
ed under the Saj tree or Eim tree, three or 
four times in a year, as on the occasion of 
the commencement of rice sowing, when the 
rice crop is ready, and when the Mahwa 
tree (Bassia latifolia) comes into flower. 
In the south of the Bandara district are to 
be seen squared pieces of wood, each with 
a rude figure carried in front, set up some- 
what close to each other. These I'eprescnt 
Bangaram ; Bangara Bai or Devi, who is 
said to have one sister and five bi'others, the 
names of the latter being Gantaram, Oham- 
param, Naikaram and Pofclmga, the sister 
being known as Danteswari, which is a name 
of Kali. These ai’e all deemed to possess 
the power of sending disease and death 
upon men, and under these or other names 
seem to be generally feared in the region 
east of Nagpore city. At Dantewada, in 
Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of Jagdalpur 
near the junction of the Sankari and Dan- 
•kan tributaries of the Iiidrawati, is a shrine 
of Danteshwari, at which, about 1835, it is 
said that upwards of 25 full grown men 
were immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar. Since then, numerous 
complaints have reached the authorities at 
Nagpore of the coul-iimance of the practice. 
Amongst the Moria Gond, Bhawani is wor- 
shipped as the small-pox goddess, and as 
Maoli or Danteshwari. 

3. Sale, or Sali, or according to the Gaiti 
Gond, Saleng, sits on the same gaddlii with 
the great god, to whom lie is said to be 
nearly equal. An offering of a sh e-goat is 
made to him, and, he is probably the pro- 
tector of cattle. 

4. Gamjara, Ghagara, Gagaral, Gonga- 
ra Mai, is the bell god, and is represented by 
a bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

5. Palo, of Avlioin only the name is 
known. The suitable offeidng to Gangara 
and him is a cow. 

6. Gadaiva is the god of the dead, and 
is, perhaps, the same as Ohawar, and identi- 
cal with Dichali of the Chaibassa Kol. 

7. KJiain or Kanh the last of the seven 
deities (sat dewala), is wox’shipped under the 
Saj tree, (Pentaptera tomentosa.) 

Kodo-^en, is besides these seven, and is the 
horse-god, common to the Gond and Kur. 
Mr, Driberg supposes him to preside over a 
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yilkge, and thus he would correspond to 
Isaclzu Pen of the Kond. But Mr. Hislop 
conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
Kodo, the paspalum frumentaceum, being 
the grain chiefly cultivated by the Gond. 
In the wilder villages, near the Mahadeva 
hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by new 
comers near a small heap of stones, through 
the oldest resident, with fowls, eggs, grain 
and a few copper coins which become the 
profits of the offlciating priest. 

Muhia or it^iitja Beva among the Kurku, 
is a heap of small stones inside the 
village, besmca.i‘ed with sandur. He is 
associated with the prosperity of the village 
and is worshipped with a goat, cocoa-nuts, 
limes, dates, and a ball of sandur paste. 

Fharsi j)en^ or Pharsa pot, is represented 
by a small iron spear-head. This name may 
possibly be connected with harchi (hindi) 
a spear, and he may be identical with the 
Loha Pen of the Kond, the iron god or god 
of \var. Pharsa, in Goxidi, also, means a 
trident, which is an ancient Tartar weapon. 
He is worshipped every third or fourth or 
fifth year, at full of the moon Yaisakh, and 
on the occasmn people assemble from great 
distances, :.nd ofieriug is made of a white 
cock, a white he-goat and a white young 
cow. The ceremonies are conducted with 
great secrecy, and no hindu or Gond woman 
even is allowed to be present. Pie is appa- 
rently the same as Dala Dewa, the god of 
the battle axe of the Gaiti Gonds, who repre- 
sent Dula Dewa by a battle axe fastened to 
a tree. 

Harclal, at Amarkaiitak, is worshipped 
as the cholera god, hut Mr. Hislop suppos- 
ed this to he another name for Budhal Pen. 
The Kurku style him Lala Hardal, and he 
possibly is the same as the Gohem of the 
Chaibassa Kol, 

Banganim is probably the god of fever, 
as among the Kol of Chaibassa, where he is 
associated with Dichali and Gohem, as also 
with Oliondu the god of itch and Kegra of 
indigestion. 

Bhiivasu or Bhiin Pen is, in the Mahadeva 
Plills, the god of rain where a festival 
lasting for lour or five days is kept in his 
honour at the end of the monsoon, when 
two poles, about 20 feet high and 5 feet 
apart, are set up,and a rope attached to the top, 
by means of which they climb to the top of 
the pole down which they then slide. Offer- 
ings of fowls, eggs and grain are present- 
ed to him. All over Gondwana, he is 
generally worshipped under the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermillion, or 
of two pieces of wood standing from three 
to four feet above ground, like those set up 
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for Buiigaram. Before these, the Moria Gond 
regularly perform worship, previous to sow- 
ing. A little S. W. from Bajar Kurd, how- 
ever, and North of Parsenni, is a formed idol 
of Bhiwasu, 8 feet liigh, with a dagger in 
hand and a barchi (javelin) in the other. A 
Bhumnk is the pnjari or officiating priest, 
and the people worship on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, making offering of hogs, he- 
goats, cocks, hens, cocoanuts. At an an- 
nual feast the potail gives two Rupees and 
hindu cultivators rice ; the pujari takes a 
cow by force from the Go war and offers it 
to Bilim Sen in presence of about twenty-five 
Gonds. 

Sasarkund is a pool in the Mahur jungle 
where the Pain ganga is said to be engulfed. 
The Naikude Gond repair there, in pilgrim- 
age, at the month Chaitra, to a huge stone 
that rises in a gorge, and goes by the name 
of Bhim Sen, before ivhich Naikude Gond 
mingle with Raj Gond and Kolam in wor- 
ship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the 
stone with vermillion and burn resin as in- 
cense, after •which all offer their victims, 
sheep, hogs and fowls with the usual liba- 
tions of arrack, the p’ujari appears to be 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps wildly about 
and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declares whether the god has accepted the 
services or not. Ab night drinking, dancing 
and beating tomtoms goes on, and in tlie 
morning they return home after an early 
meal. Those unable to leave home perform 
similar rites beneath a Mahwa tree. 

Waghoha, the tiger god, is worshipped by 
the Naikude Gond ; and under the name of 
Bag Deo, by the Kurku. 

Stdttm SaJeada is worshipped by the Kur. 

Sahal Deoa^ or Sakra Pen, the chain god 
is worshipped in Seone and elsewhere. 

Sanyal Pen or Sanalk, the spirits of the 
departed, are worshipped or propitiated for 
a year after death, but persons of note, head 
men of villages or pries'ts, are treated as gods 
for years or generations, and sacrifices are 
usually offered at their Sthapana or shrines 
of earth. 

Koito7\ viz. 

Raj Gond. Katnlya. Ojhyal. Koi-kopal. 

Ragliuwal. Padal. TJiotyal. Kolam 

Daduvi. Dlioli. Koila-bhutal. Madyal. 

Koitor are a section of the Gond, includ- 
ing the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi 
and Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par 
excellence : and some suppose the term de- 
rived from the Persian “ Koh” a hill. 

Koi is the name given to the Meria sacri- 
ficing tribes of Orissa. 
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Facial^ PatLaflijPardliaii or Dosai, is aGoiid 
tribe who are the bards or religious coun- 
sellors of the upper classes of Goods. Prom 
these has sprung a half caste tribe, who 
speak Maratha, and occupy themselves in 
spinning thread and playing on wind in- 
struments. 

Bholi, a Gond tribe who dwell in jnngly 
districts and are employed as goat herds. 

Ojliyctl, a Gond tribe, wandering bards 
and fowlers. 

Tliotynl^ meaning the maimed, a wander- 
ing Gond tribe, also called Pendabarya 
or minstrels of God, also Matyal because their 
songs are chiefly in honor of Mata. They 
make baskets. 

Koila-hli'utal^ a wandering Gond tribe, 
whose women are dancing girls. 

Koi-Jcopal, i. e. Gond Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow- keepers. 

Madj/al, a Gond tribe, called in Bnstnr 
Jhodia, are savages on the Bella Dila hills 
and in the remotest parts of Chanda. These 
women only wear a bunch of leafy twigs to 
cover them before and behind. In this, they 
resemble the Juanga to the south of the 
Kol country; the 0 hen chi near the Pnlicat 
lake and to the north of Bllore and till about 
30 years ago a similar custom existed 
amongst tlie Holier of the forests near Man- 
galore. 

Kolam, a Gond tribe, along tbe Kandi 
Konda or Pindi bills, on tlie south of tbe 
War da and along the to^ble laud stretching 
east and north of Manikgudh and thence 
south to Dantanpilly, running parallel to 
the right bank of the Pranhita. 

Badya, a hill race, not Gond, occnpying 
the tract between Cliandwara and tlie Maha- 
deva hills, who have conformed to the hindus 
in their language and religious observances. 

Halwa a hill race, not Gond, pretty nu- 
merous in Bastar, Bandaraand Ilaepore, who 
covet the distinction of wearing the sacred 
thread, which right those in Bastar pur- 
chase from the raja. 

Gaiti Gond, a tribe in Bastar who call 
themselves Hoitor. 

Moria Gond, the principal agriculturaists 
in Bastar. 

Nai-Kude Gond a tribe that inhabit the 
jungles on both banks of the Pain Ganga, 
especially in the tract between Digaras and 
IJmarkher and found about Aparawapet and 
as far as Hirmul. They have adopted the 
liindu dress and will not eat beef ; but they 
live by the chase, cut wood and grass and 
are a terror to their neighbourhood, by their 
depredations. 

, : ,&r, also called Muasi, a hill tribe with a 
language quite distinct from the Gonds, 
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living to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. 

Korlcur or Korku a hill tribe dwelling to 
the ]Sr. W., and West of the Mahadeva hills 
speaking a language quite distinct from the 
Gond. They belong to the Kol or Munda 
family. 

Binderiuar. A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hills of Amarkantak, near the source of 
the Kerbuddah river. — Ooleman, p. 297. His- 
lop, Review hi Bombay Neivs]jap)er on Mr, 
Temjde's editor of Mr. Htslop^s rcmarhs on the 
Gonds. See Gonds. 

GOKDA. A station for European Sol- 
diers. 

GOKDA. A branch of the Ahir caste. 

GOKDALA. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

GOKDAlSrA. A Mahrattah festival in 
honour of the goddess Devi. 

GONDAE, A town in Amhara, the 
capital of the kingdom. This town is stated 
by Henglin, (1862), to have contained from 
6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, but it is said to 
have been totally destroyed by the emperor 
Theodore. — Par. Paper. 

GOND-BADUSTAK PIind. Castor. 
Eng. 

GONDHALI. The musician at the fes- 
tival Gondana. 

GOKDHOKA. Tbl. Phyllanthus em- 
blica. 

GONDHUL. See Jat. 

GONDI. ITini). also Gund and Gundni, 
Hindi, Cordia angustifolia, 0. suboppositi- 
folia, also Duic. C. obliqua, the fruit of C. 
angustifolia, is an orange colored, sweet and 
rather mucilaginous berry. 

GONDKL A bulrush. 

GOKDI. See Gond ; India. 

GONDOPHERRES or Gondophares, B. 
C. 55, who took the Aryan name of 
Pharahiiasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in 
Arian Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen sup- 
poses this name to be identical with Yologe- 
ses. Mr. H. T. Priiisep supposes their coins 
to be of Parthians who established for them- 
selves a separate and independent sovereign- 
ty in Kabul and tbe Parapamisus. 

Abalgasius, A. D. 80, Capt. Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on tbe coins to 
be of the “ Saviour king Abagasus, younger 
son of Undopherres.” See Abdagasses. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 439. 

GOND WAR A, means, literally, the coun- 
try of the Gonds, a race who at no remote 
period possessed almost the whole of the 
country to the south-east of the Nerbudda, 
which before tbe war of A. D. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahratta prince 
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of Xagpore. In the second century of the , 
Christian era, the Hai-liaja dynasty ruled. 
It is now the British district of the Cential 
Provinces. — 2Ialcohi’s Central India. VoL I 
p. 31. 

GOISTDOPOLA. Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gnmsnr, extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
comm on . — Caio tain Ma cdon aid, 

GONG or Loo, a Chinese musical in- 
strument, composed of a mixed metal, (said 
to be tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling 
bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a 
large flat basin, with a ridge; and, when 
beaten with a stick or mallet, covered with 
woollen cloth or twist, emits a strong rever- 
berating or ringing bell-like sonnd. Its 
value is in proportion to tlie quantity of 
metal it contains. In China gongs are sus- 
pended at the doors of courts of justice, 
where ajDplicants for justice attend and 
sound . — Qraivfurd Diet, 

GONGA — ? Sterenlia acuminata. 

GONGALI. Tel. Cnnibly. 

^ GONG-KUEA. Tel. Hibiscus canna- 
binns. — Linn, Ambari. 

GONGHO. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GONGOO or Gaugaw. Burm. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet, 
very abundant from near Mergui, along 
the coast as far as Amherst. When season- 
ed, it floats in water. It is used for tables, 
chairs and miscellaneous articles by the 
Burmese ; it ha.s a good, hard, tough wood, 
durable and recommended for shelves also 
for handles of all kinds of tools. (Yide 
Major (now General) Simpson’s Report.) — 
Captain Dance. 

GONGOSHEOLEE. Ueia. ? Dondee- 
poholo, Ueia ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height 25 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet. No 
use seems to be made of the wood. The 
flower which has a powerful perfume is 
oflered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. — Captain Macdonald. 

GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. Schneider, 
a genus of serpents of India, of the Family 
Pythonidm : as under : — 

Fam. Pythonidso. 

Python molurus. — Linn. 

„ retic-ulatus, Schn. Nicobar, Terinasserim 

Boa constrictor. — Linn. 

Gongylopliis eonicus, SeJmeid, Upper India. 

Eryx Johnii, Eiisscll of Punjab. 
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GONGARA. Hibiscus cannabinus. — L. 

GONI. PIiND. Gunny. 

GONI CLOTH. Gunny of Crotalaria, 
juncea, 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERI. TJm. 
A middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon 
and Eeigam Cories, at nn elevation of about 
1,000 feet. — TJiiv. Du. FI. Zeyl., p. 6. 

GONIOTHALMUS THWAITESII H. f. 
et. T. Caloocaara. Sing. Not uncommon in 
tlie Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. — Tliv:, JEn. FL 
Zeyl., p. 7. 

GONJI-PHAL. Duk. Limonia penta- 
phylla. 

GONJI PANDU. Tel. Glycosmis pen- 
taphylla. — D. (7. 

GONODACTYLUS CHIEAGEA. See 
Stomapoda. 

GONTEAIA GOMAEU CHETTU. Tel. 
Iporaosa filicaulis, also Psederia fastida. 

GO-NYEN, Burns, a vine producing pod 
three or four feet long, containing ten or 
twelve beans, ten inches in circumference. 
These beans, well boiled, are sometimes 
used for food. — Malcobn, VoL I, p. 182. 

GONYUCH. Hind. Lepidinm latifo- 
lium. 

GONZANG. Hind, Avena fatua. 

GOOA. Beng. Betel-nut palm, Areca 
catechu. 

GOOAL. Hind. A cow -herd. In Behar 
there are several subdivisions as Bhota, Bn- 
narusya, Canongea and Chontaha. It is pro- 
nounced as Gwal. Elliot See Ahir, Go, 
Goala. 

GOOAL. Hind, A grain which in the 
North West Provinces is frequently sown 
with cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. 
It is also called Kowar. Elliot. 

GOOA-MOUEEE. Beng. Foeniculnm 
panmori. 

GOOBAK, also Gooya. Beng. Betel- 
nut tree, Areca catechu. 

GOOD A. Hind. also Goora. The 
name of a temporary place of refuge ; hence 
the designation of many towns in India. — 
Tod's Eajasthan,Yol. I, p. 298. 

GOODIA LAITPOLIA. One of the Le- 
guminosae, a genus of flowering plants, all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the 
flowers yellow, they never attain any great 
height, they may be raised from seed or 
cuttings, iu a loamy soil. — Riddell. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the lower Hima- 
layas of the Punjab, there are many shrines 
to this mythological being. In one account 
he was a chief of Ghazni who was slain in war 
against his brothers Urjuu and Surjun, but 
a rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
and mounted; another account makes him 
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tlie lord of Dord-Durebra, in the wastes of 
Eajwara who died fighting against the 
armies of Mahmood. 

The names TJrjnn and Snrjan and Dnrd- 
Dnrehra are instances of the alliteration of 
wliicb eastern races are so fond. 

Chin and Machin is a phrase analogous 
to Hind and Sind, used to express all In- 
dia, and Gog and Magog (Yuj and Majuj 
Arab, Pers) is applied to the northern na- 
tions of Asia •, Sind and Hind are however 
capable of separation. The nse of a double as- 
sonant name, sometimes to express a dual 
idea but often a single one, is a favourite 
oriental practice. As far back as Herodotus 
we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni and 
Bithyni ; the Arabs have converted Cain 
and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul and 
Goliah into Taint and Jalut, Pharoah’s ma- 
gicians into Hisam and Rejam, of whom the 
Jewish traditions had made Jannes and Jam- 
hres ; whilst Christian legends gave the 
names of Dismas and Jesmas to the penitent 
and impenitent thieves in the Gospel. Jarga 
and Nargah was the name given to the great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulistan 
and Kabulistan, Koli Akoli, Longa Salanga, 
Ihir Sibir, Kessair and Owair, Kuria Muria, 
Ghuz and Maghuz, Mastra and Castra, 
(Edrisi), Artag and Kartag (Abulgbazi), 
Khanzi and Manzi (Hashid) Iran and Turan, 
Grit and Mecrit (Rubruquis), Sondor and 
Condor (Marco Polo), etc. 

The name of Achiu in Sumatra appears 
to have been twisted in this spirit by the 
mahomedan mariners as a rhyme to Machiu ; 
the real name is Atcheh. In every day con- 
versation, in India, such alliterations occur, as 
Choki Oki, a chair, Kursi Gursi, a chair ; 
Chavi-gavi a key, Keli-Geeli a key. Bach 
kach children' Yuh^ Gathay, See Qua- 
tremere^s Rashid, pp. 243-246 ; D*Avezac 
p. §84; Prairies’ Or. i. p. 399. 

GOOGALA Sans, Hind. Balsamodendron 
agallocha W. & A. 

GOO GO AN. A poor agricultural district 
in the Punjab. 

GOOGIJL. Beno. Amyris, Balaamoden- 
dron agallocha. 

GOOGUL. Hind. A gum resin supposed 
to be identical with the Mooql of Arabia and 
to be the BdelUnm of the ancients. A resinous 
substance named Googul (Hind) , Mooql 
(Arab) is met with in all the bazaars of India. 
It much resembles myrrh, and is said by 
some good authorities to constitute the bulk 
^the article exported from Bengal as East 
Royle considers the Googul 
tyilb the Bdelliuia of commerce 
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and be ingeniously traces in Budleyoon and 
Madelkon, the Greek synonymes of Googul, 
the and of Dioscorides. A 

tree in the Sehavunpore Garden, pointed out 
as the Googul tree, had scaly bark exactly 
conformable to Dr. Roxburgh’s description 
of hisAmyris.Dr. Aiaslie,iriYol. I p. 29, gives 
an excellent summary of all the informatiou 
extant when his work was published, regard- 
ing the interesting substance known as 
Bdellium. He adduces as synonymes of 
Bdellium, Kookool, Tam., Googooloo, Tel. 
Googul, Can., Hind. Adatoon, Arab, and 
Muknl, Pers. He describes the gum resin 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, ino- 
dorous and brittle, softening between the 
fingers, in appearance not unlike myrrh, of 
bitterish taste, and rather strong smell. He 
states, however, that it is all brought from 
Arabia and from Persia, where the tree is 
called Daraklit-i-mnkul ; but, iu the bazaars 
of India, it is said that the googul comes 
from the hills.” The medicinal 2 ')roperbies 
of Bdellium are exactly like those of myrrh, 
and being much cheaper, it may be preferred 
for Dispensary practice. (EoyZe, p. 177. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 287.) 

Under the term Googul, however, the re- 
sinous exudations of several trees seem to be 
classed. 

Under the Canarese and Mahratta names 
Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentions 
two species of Canarium, one in Canara and 
Sunda, on the Ghats above, and the second 
species of great size cultivated near Bilgil, 
and at Siddapore. The choice gum resins 
afforded by these trees are extensively used 
in the arts, and ex];)orted both inland and to 
the coast . — Wight III. Dr. Gibson. 

Olibanum a substance famed in ancient 
and used iu modern times, is the Thus 
looban and goondur of the natives of 
India. Under the latter name, it is describ- 
ed by Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
Xi^ai/os of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. The latter 
Mr. Colebrooke has proved to he the pro- 
duce of Boswellia serrata, Roxb. (B. thuri- 
fera, Colebr) the Salai or saleh of the hindoos 
common in Central India and Bundleound, 
especially about the Bisrumgunge ghaut. It 
is probably also produced by B. glabra, 
which has the same native name, and though 
extending to a more northern latitude, is 
distributed over many of the same localities. 
It is common in the low hills above Mohun 
Ohowkee. To this kind, according to Dr. 
Ainslie, the term googul is applied by the 
Telugu people. The resin of both species 
is employed as incense iu India. Central 
India alone furnishes the greatest portion of 
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tlie Indian olibanum of commerce ; as it is 
chiefly exported from Bombay. From the 
affinity in vegetable production between 
parts of Arabia, Persia and India, it is not 
improbable but the genus Boswellia may 
extend into those countries and afford that 
which is known as Arabian olibanum. 

It is evident from the above that the Hindi 
term googul is applied to the gum resins of 
various trees, in Bengal and Bombay 
from Balsamodendron Roxburghii, the sup- 
posed source of the Bdellium of Scripture or 
Madalchon Drury but Balsamodendron 
Mokul, Eoolcer^ of Hindostan and B. pubes- 
cens Stoclcs of Sind, also yield a gum resin 
known by the name of Googul. In the 
Himalaya, the gum resins of Juniperus reli- 
giosa , Royle^ and, in the Boreghat near 
Bombay, of Oanarium strictum, Roxb. are 
known as googul. The googoola of Tilingana 
is from the Boswellia glabra If. et A. 

Thus several plants undoubtedly yield the 
bdellium of Scripture, and amongst others 
are the Balsamodendron Roxburghii Arn , ; 
B. pubescens, of Sind, Stoclcs, B. Mokul, 
Drury, B. glabra TF. & A., and B. Africanum, 
of Senegambia. Drs. Wight Illustrations 
Roxb. PX Incltca; O'Shaughnessy, p. 287. 
Boyle productive resources of India ,• AinsUe 
I. 59. Qihson, Blrdwood, 

GOOGUL FIBRE is supposed to be 
obtained from the Isora corylifolia, the Va- 
lumbrikaya of the Tamul language. 

GOOHA. Sans. A secret place, from 
gooh, to hide or cover, hence, Goohya. Sans., 
from goohya, requiring to be concealed. 

GOOJERAT. A town and district in 
the Punjab. Near the town of Goojerat, 
a battle was fought and won by the Indian 
army against the Sikhs, on the 21st Jany. 
1850. The products of the Goojerat dis- 
trict are grain, cotton, opium, saffiower, 
tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee. 
About half the grain is exported on 
camels, mules, bullocks and donkeys, but 
chiefly by boats to Pind Dadun Khan, and 
from thence by boat to Mooltan and Sind. 
The Cashmere people in Jelalpore and 
Goojerat are in a rather impoverished state 
Koftgari or gold-inlaying in iron is pecu- 
liar to Goojerat, and a very brisk business 
is carried on by the Koftgari workmen. 
Under former rulers, this inlaid- work was 
used chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but 
under the peaceful rule of the British Go- 
vernmentthe craftsmen nowmake principally 
baskets, trays, paper weigtiis, paper knives, 
bracelets and ornaments. See Goozerat. 

GOO JAR. A numerous race in the North 
Western Provinces of India, formerly noto- 
riously predatory, but gradually becoming 


more settled to habits of peaceful industry. 
Their importance may be rated by their 
having given name to the Provinces of 
Goojerat on the Western Coast of India, 
and to Goojerat in the Punjab. They are 
sometimes considered to be among the prior 
occupants of India and have been so reckon- 
ed by Tod, who, declares them also to be a 
tribe of Rajpoots. Sir R. Jenkins, also, says 
that in the Nagpur Territory, they consider 
themselves to be Rajpoots and that as they 
are descendants from Lava, Rama s second 
son, they have an undoubted right to be so 
considered. 

The Goojur are spread all over tbe Delhi 
Territory, the Upper *Doab and Upper 
Rohilcund, and they enumerate 84 different 
tribes. In Delhi, the chief tribes are the 


ChTimayen, I Khare, | Rowal. 

K' hutana, | Barsoee, j 

In the Doab, — 


SookuJ, 

Bysle, 

Mavee, 

Rat, hec, 

Bhuttee, 

Knsounee, 

Bulesur, 

Dede, 


Jindhur, 

Peelwan, 

Butar Adhuna, 

ChecheKulseean, 

Ramayn, 

Khare, 

Nagree, 

Ohothune, 


' Budkana, 
Kusane, 
Rouse, 
Khoobur, 
Moondun, 
Kudahun, 
Toubup, 
Gorsee, 
Kuuaua. 


In Rohilcund, — 


Butar, 

Kh hoobur, 
K. hare, 
Jattee, 


Motle, 

Sooradne, 

Poorbur, 


Jindhur, 

Muhynsee, 

Kusane. 


All these tribes intermarry on terms 
of equality, the prohibited Gotra or tribe 
beiug only those of the father, mother, and 
paternal and maternal grand-mother. A great 
part of the district of Seharunpoor was 
called Goojerat during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By the Goojar themselves it was 
said to consist of three parts, and the divi- 
sion is known amongst them to this day, and 
is usually adopted in ordinary converse. The 
Goojar race has largely pressed into the Cen- 
tral Provinces of Central India and have 
settled down to agircultural pursuits, and 
those in Hoshaugabid and Nimar are good 
farmers. During the mutiny and rebellion 
of 1857-58 in Northern India, many of 
the Gujar of Hindostan again gave play 
to their predatory propensities. In 1811 
Colonel Tod’s duties called him to a sur- 
vey amidst the ravines of the Chumbul, 
of the tract called Goojurgar, a district 
inhabited by the Goojur tribe. Turbulent 
and independent, like tbe sons of Esau, 
their hand against every man and every 
man’s hand against them, abont the middle 
of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
prince, Soorajmul, the Jit chief of Bhiirt- 
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pore, had pursued exactly the same plan to- 
wards the population of these Tillages, whom 
he captured in a night attack, that Jan- 
meja did to the Takshac, as described in 
the Mahaharat ; he threw tliem into pits with 
combustibles, and actually thus consumed 
them. Tod^s BajastJian^ Vol. I, p. — Elliots^ 
Sup2^* Gloss, 

GOJAEEA. A river running near Tel- 
koopie and Bagorah in Eungpoor. 

GOO JEEATI. A term applied to a mer- 
cantile race dwelliug in Guzerat. They 
are of Eejput origin and are principally of the 
Jain religion. 

GOOJLAH. A river of Sylbet. 
GOOJEAhTW ALLAH. See Punjab. 
GOOL Hind. Persian a rose, but com- 
pounded with many words to indicate other 
flowers and flowering plants, Properly Gul, 
Pers. See Gal. 

GOOL. Eeng. Euphorbia tirucalli 
GOOLA CHIN- Beng. Amaranth, Plu- 
miera acuminata. 

GOOLAB, distilled rose water, prepared 
in India, but largely imported from the 
Persian Gulf. 

GOOLAL. Hind. A farinaceous pow- 
der which hindus throw on each others 
clothes duiing the Hooli festival. It is gene- 
rally the meal of barley, rice, or singhara, 
dyed with Bukkuni wood. 

GOOLAL-TOOLSEB, Beng, Ocymum 
glabratum. 

G00L-ASIJ7UE, Beng. Three styled 
flax, Linum trig^unm. 

G00L-DA05dI. Beng. Pyrethrum in- 
dicum. 

GOOLDASTAH, or silver golden trees, 
decorated with imitations of jewels and 
precious stones used at ceremonials and on 
state occasions as a kind of epergne. 

GO OLGA. Beng. Nipa fruticans. 
GOOL-KHAIEA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Althoea rosea. 

GOOLKOO MOUNTAINS in lat. 33° 
22’, long, 67° 50’, 30 miles S. W. from 
Ghuznee. Ghuznee is estimated at 1,300 feet. 

GOOL-MUKHMTJL. Beng. Gomphrena 
globosa. 

GOOLOO. Hind, or Gnlu, the pod of 
the Mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields 
a very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by 
the poorer classes. 

GOOLOOCHUlSrE. Sind. A mixture 
of puree, a pigment, and sandalwood, used 
to produce the yellow forehead mark of 
the hindu, — Simmond’s Diet. 

GOOLTJNCHXJ, Beng. Cocculus cordi- 
mius, 

^ GOOM. ^ Can. Spilornis cheela. Baud. 


GOOhTDAH. 

GOOMA. A river in Kattywar, in lat. 
22"^ 18’, long. 71® 30’ E., disembogues into 
the Gulf of Cambay. Length 88 miles. 

GOOMADEE. Tel. Tagoomooda Tam. 
A large timber tree, a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of India. The wood of such trees 
as will square into logs from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches resembles teak, the colour 
is almost exactly the same, the grain rather 
closer, at the same time it is as light or 
lighter and is as easily worked. It is used 
for the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, 
Dacca, &c., and is found to stand the wea- 
i ther without shrinking or warping better 
than any other wood known there. It 
seems to be the Gmelina asiatica . — RoJidoy 
M.S.8. Boxh. 

GOOMBAIJT of West Indies. Ahelmos- 
chus esculentus. — W. ^ A. 

GOOMBBLIE. See Khyher, p. 512. 

GOOMSOOE. A hilly tract lying be- 
tween 29° 40’ and 20° 25’ N. lat., and 80° 

^ 10’ and 85° 5’ E. long., in the neighbour- 
I hood of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. For a 
long period after British occupation of the 
peninsula, the zemindar held the Goomsoor 
country, on payment of rent. 

GOOMPTEE. See Kattyawar. 

GOOMTBE EIVEE. A tributary to the 
Ganges. It rises in a small lake or morass, 
19 miles E. of the town of Pilebheet, in lat. 
28° 35’, long. 80° 10’. 520 feet above the 
sea. It) runs S. S. E., into the Ganges, 
joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles. In the rainy season, 
boats of 4,000 or 4,200 maunds (40 tons) 
burthen, are sometimes seen proceeding 
down the river to Lucknow. It runs near 
Lucknow, Juanpore, Syodapoor and near 
Chougong in Oomillah. 

GOOMUL. See Khyher, pp, 512 and 513. 

GOOH, Beng. Sanseviera zeylanica. 

GOONA. Sans. A quality, from goona, 
to advise. 

GOONA-SINDOO. Sans, from goona, 
qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA. MALEAL,from Goona, 
good, Dosham, had, a form of marriage 
amongst the Kair people, the words mean 
for better for worse. See Polyandry, p. 109. 

GOONAS. See Kunawer. 

GOONCH. Hind. Eoots of Abrus prepa- 
torius, a substitute for liquorice root. Also 
the seeds of the Ahrus precatorius, which 
are used as weights by jewellers, also 
for necklaces, bracelets, and other trinkets. 
Simmond’s Diet. 

GOOKDAH. A river rising in the Vel- 
unuddhee hills, in Madura, which runs ' S. 
E., into the Gulf of Manaar. Its length is 
95 miles. 
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GOONDAMANI. Tam. Tel. The seeds 
of the Abrus precatorins, used as beads, 
as weights for gold, and silver, three of 
these make one canteroy fanam, which is 
about 5-87 grains. — Simmond's Diet. 

GOONDASBEE. A river near Bancoo- 
rah. 

GOOiN’DEE. A river near Baleatpore in 
Bancoorah. 

GOOND. A plateau in N. Canara near 
Dandilli. It has a considerable forest tract, 
and near Dandilli is a negro race. 

GOONG also Goonch, Guz, Hind. See#s 
of Abrus precatorious, they are of various 
colours, red, and red and black and almost 
wholly black. 

GOOISTGH. Beng. Abrus erythrospermns. 

GOONOISTG. Malay. A hill. 

GOONONG API or Burning island, in 
lat, 5^ 40^ S. 127^ 21’ E. is one of the 
Moluccas. 

GOONOhTG-API. A volcanic island of 
the Banda group called by the French the 
grenade of Banda. The base of the volcano 
occupies all the islet. Its height is about 
2,000 feet. It is covered with magnificent 
vegetation, commencing at the line where 
the waves cease to beat and continuing up- 
wards to the point where the lava ceases to 
flow, being cooled by the air. This volcano 
is the curse of the group, the nutmeg is not 
cultivated and the island is occupied by a 
few emigrants from Timor. — Bikmore. 

GOOmm BEDONG. A high moun- 
tain in the JSTatunas Islands in the China 
seas. The mountain is in L. 4 ^ 3’ ET. It 
is also called Quoin hill. Another moun- 
tain in the Hatunas is called Gunong Ranay. 

GOONONG GEDEH, or the Blue Moun- 
tains, a high range in Java* about 80 miles 
inland from Batavia. Pangeango rises 9,954 
feet : Salak 7,322 feet, and Kanrang 6,014 
feet above the sea. — Borsburgli, 

GOONONG GEDUNG, is a mountain 
about 7000 feet high, it is about 30 miles 
E. by N. I N. from Malacca, and is also 
called Queen’s Mount also Mount Ophir. 

GOONONG IVIAR-OPL A sulphureous 
mountain in Java, 2,000 feet high. Ac- 
count of a tour on Java in As. Jl. 1821, Vol. 
XII p. 224. 

GOONZ. Mahe. a silver weight in the 
Bombay Presidency, 

GOOPTA. A Sanscrit word meaning 
concealed, or hidden, hence, Gooptava- 
Dhoota. Sans, from goopta, concealed, 
avadhoota, to renounce. Gooptee-Para. 
Sans. From goopta, hidden, and para, a 
division of a town. 

GOOPTA. A surname of a dynasty of 
ancient renown in India. Ohandra-goopta 


GOOROHANBH. 

vras an illegitmate son of Nanda, of 
the Takshak race, who ruled Magada, when 
Alexander approached India. Nanda was 
assassinated by Ohanikya his minister. He 
was succeeded in his succession by his eight 
legitimate sons, and then by Ohandragupta, 
an energetic and talented prince who steadily 
opposed the progress of Seleucus, and re- 
covered the territories up to the Indus He 
reigned twenty-four years, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Metra Goopta. See Gupta. 

GOOPT ElE. A sword stick. 

GOOR, Neera, Seena, and Tandoor, idvers, 
affluents of the Bheemah river. 

GOOR. Duk. Saccharum officinarum. 

Jaggary, Exo. [ Bellum, Tel. 

Nullavellura, Tam. | 

A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from 
the sugar cane and the various palm wines, 
particularly that of the Ph^nix dactylifera. 
Twelve pints of the sap are boiled down to 
one of goor, and four of goor yield one of 
good powder sugar.— -AmsZie, Mat Med. 
p. 266. Simmond^s Diet 

GOOR. Bahram Goor, was famous for 
his liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase. 
He was the monarch whom the Greeks and 
Romans styled Yaranes, and was the fourth 
monarch of the family. The famous im- 
poster Mani, founder of the sect of Mani- 
chaeans, made his appearance in this king’s 
reign, and was put to death by this king, 
Bahram Gor, is said, in some apocryphal 
histories, to have visited India in the fifth 
century, and to have left progeny there by a 
princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 

GOORAKIEME. A Ceylon wood soft, 
fine, but open- grained, light. 

GOORAKOO, Goodakoo or Goodak ; 
called in Bengal tambakoo, the name given 
in the Peninsula of India to the compound 
of tobacco, for the hookah ; from goor, raw 
sugar, and akoo Tel. leaf — Herklots. 

GOOROO. Sans. A teacher, from gree, 
to make known ; hence, Qooroo-mookhee, 
Sans, from gooroo a teacher, and mookhi, 
belonging to the mouth : Oooroomata, Sans, 
from gooroo, a teacher: Gooroo Prasada, 
Sans, from gooroo, a teacher, and prasada, 
a favour, grace. 

GOORANJEE, A river near Silwanee in 
Bhopal. 

GOORANS. See Kurdistan. 

GOOROHANEH. A tribe of Afghans, 
on the N. W. frontier many of whom live 
in the hills and some in the plains. They 
can muster about 2,000 fighting men. 
They are a debased and thievish set. A 
late chief was put to death by Sawun 
Mull, Their hill frontage is not more 
than twenty miles long, but it is inter- 
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sected by mimerons passes, about thirty in 
number. Towards their southern limit stands 
the fort of Harrund, a strong masonry 
structure, erected by SawunMull for restrain- 
ing them. Near Hurrund, is an important 
pass leading to wardsCandahar. Raids of theirs 
were reported ; in 18^;0, 1852, and in 1853, 
it was proclaimed that any of their hill-men 
found in the British territory would be seized 
and placed in confinement ; in 1854, their 
headman entered into engagements to protect 
the passes, on which account they received 
an allowance of Rupees 1,000 per annum, 
since 1854their conduct has not been marked 
by any flagrant misdeeds, and the embargo 
upon them was removed. In the midst of 
the Goorchanee passes are four passes in the 
separate charge of one Kosah chief, and two 
chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they 
receive Rupees 300 per mensem. See Khy- 
ber, p. 508, 515, 518. 

GOORDASPOOR. See Punjab. 
GOORDUL-SHIM. Beng. Lablabpur- 
purescens. 

GOORKHA, a race residing in Nepal. In 
features and figure the true Goorkha 
are always singular and remarkable, from 
their broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiog- 
nomy, the small eyes, fiat nose, and meagre 
whiskers, as well as his stout square make 
and sturdy limbs. These, in every descrip- 
tion of costume, and in all degree of rag- 
gedness, are to be seen mingled with inha- 
bitants of Knmaoon, Sirmore, and Gur- 
whal. In 1?92, the Goorkha race mas- 
tered the whole of the valley of Nepal, and 
the hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra, 
and a party of them crossed the Hima- 
laya, and appeared suddenly before Teeshoo 
Loomboo. The Llama and priests hastily 
evacuated their convents, and fled to Lhassa, 
and the place was plundered by the Goor- 
kha, who retired immediately with their 
booty. The Tibetans applied to China for 
aid, and an army was collected for the 
punishment of this act of unprovoked out- 
rage. The Goorkha submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the Chinese commander, who 
imposed a tribute aud triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 
taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took host- 
ages for the performance of these stipula- 
tions. The rajah of Sikhim was at the 
same time taken under Chinese protection. 
Checked towards the east by these events, 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west- 
ward, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and 
all the HU country to the Sutlej.— 

Journal of a Winter^ s Tour in India, Vol. I, 
Prinsep^s Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, 
18. Praser $ Mimcday a Mountains, p. 223. 


GOOSE. 

GOORI. Beng. Eriocaulon quinquan- 
gulare. 

GOORI-KUCHOO. Beng. Colocasia an- 
tiquorum. 

GOORI-SHIORA. Beng. Ficus rubes- 
cens. 

GOORMA. A river of Rewah. 

GOOROO. or Goorao, a bindu race in 
the Oomraoti district. 

GOOROO-CHIKUDI-KAIA. Tel. Bo- 
lichos fabasformiis. 

^GOOSAIN. A hindu sect, in India. See 
Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 

Hansa, Sanskrit. 1 Cheu, Greek, 

Kaz, Hind. | Anser, Lat. 

This bird was domesticated in ancient 
times, it is mentioned in tiomer, and 
was kept in the Roman capitol B. C. 328, 
sacred to Jnno. There are three or four 
closely allied wild species, but the prevail- 
ing belief is that the Anser ferns, the wild 
Gray lag goose is the species from which the 
domestic breeds have come. The A. alhi- 
frons may have crossed. The rock goose, 
the Bernicla antartica, does not seem to 
have crossed. "With the Egyptians, the 
egg of the goose was the emblem of Seb or 
Chronos. (Bunsen.) The goose was deem- 
ed the bird of wisdom in ancient Europe, 
in Asia it was the symbol of stupidity 5 on 
the other hand, the European goose is the 
Asiatic emblem of sageness. The goose, is 
of the tribe Lamellirostres, which may be 
thus shown — 

Fam. AnatidsD, Gooses. 

Bub Jam. Plicenicopterinse, 1 gen. 1 sp. Ph. roseus. 
Bub- fam, Anserinse. 

Div. i. Swans, 1 Cygnus oloi’ ; 2 C. artrata. 

„ ii. Geese, 3 Anser, 1 Bernicla. 

„ iii. Perching goese, 2 Denclrocygna, 2 Sarci- 
diornis, I Nettapus. 

„ iv. Shieldrakes, I <Jasarca rutila, 1 Tador- 
na vulpanser. 

Sub Jam. Anatidso, 1 gen. 6 Sub-gen. 10 sp., viz., 

1 Spatula, 3 Anas, 1 Dafiila, 1 Chaulelasmus, 

1 Mareoa, 3 Querquerdula. 

Sub Jam. Puligulinge, contains one species of the 
genus Birauta, and four species of Puligula, viz. 

Fuligula ferina. The Pochard, in circuit of nor- 
thern regions, Barbary, common in India, 

Fuligula nyroca ‘ Perruginous Buck.* Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula marila. ‘ Scaup Buck.’ Circuit of 
northern regions : Punjab, Sindh. Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. ‘ Tufted Buck.’ Europe, Asia, 
Barbary : common in India. 

Fuligula rufina. (Palas,) is the crested Pochard. 

Of Anser, the goose, the bans of India, the 
species A, oygnoides : A. cinereus : and A . 
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bracliyrynclms ; are known in India and the 
Punjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. Indica 
occurs at Siligori. 

Aiiser cygnoides is domesticated in China. 

Anaer cinereus (Anser ferns i ‘ Grey-lag 
goose.') Europe, and Asia : common in India. 

The domestic goose of India is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. 

Anser brachjrynchus. ® Pink-footed goose.’ 
Europe, N Asia; Punjab (rare) ? 

Berniclcc wfioollis (^Anser riificollis ; ^ Ped- 
breasted goose.’) H Asia, chiefly ; rare in 
N. India. — Darwin, Bunsen, Bicrton^s Sind, 
Vol. II, p. 137. Booker, Him. Journ., Vol. 
I, p. 399. Oatal, Gal. Museum, See Cygninee. 
Pelicanus platifrons : Birds. 

GOOSEBERRY. The Eui’opean Goose- 
berry grows in the Himalaya, but does not 
thrive or give much fruit, the Himalayan 
gooseberry, is the Ribes grossularia Linneus, 
or rough gooseberry, is not uncommonly wild, 
in the arid parts of the Upper Sutlej, Chenab, 
Jhelum and in Tibet, from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet and was seen by Dr. Bellew, near the 
Safed Koh, at about 10,000 feet, but its fruit 
is small and intensely sour, and hardly ever 
eaten even by the natives : Ribes uva-crispa, 
is the smooth gooseberry : the country goose- 
berry of the peninsula, is the Cicca disticha 
Linn, its fruit the size of a gooseberry is 
round, succulent and subacid, is eaten raw 
and made into pickles and preserves and is 
cooling and wholesome. The fruit of Zizyp- 
hus jujuba is also, so named. See Grossularia. 

GOOSHIJRA, Hind. The root of Bar- 
leria longifolia. — Lmn. 

GOOSROO, a river in the Myheer ter- 
ritories. 

GOOTHOOBI. Bbng. One headed cy- 
pergrass, Anosporum monocephalum. 

GOOWA ROOREE. Beng. Eoeniculum 
panmori.^ — D. 0, 

GOOYA-BABULL Beng. Vachelli a far- 
nesiana. 

GOOZERAT, battle of fought 21st, Eeby. 
184-9. See Goojerat. 

GOOZUR. See Bhoiisla. 

GOP. Hind., also Gopa, also Gopala, also 
Hop, Hind., the avocation of a herdsman. 
Go pi, a herdwoman, from Go, Sans a Cow ; 

GOPALA. Sans, from go, a cow, and pala, 
nourishing, a herdsman. See Chaitanya. 
Krishna. Rudra Sampradayi. 

GOPALA or Bhupala dynasty of Gaur. 
See Gour ; Inscriptions, p. 377. 

GOPAMOW. A town near Delhi, from 
which the nabobs of the Carnatic came. 
Anawar, the father of Anwar-ud-din, died 
there, his son Anwar-ud-din, was killed in 
battle at Amboor. Anwar-ud-din’s son 


GOPL 

Mahomed Ali died at Madras in 1 795, andhis 
son Oomdut-ul-Umra died 1 801 . Azim jid- 
Dowlah, the nephew of Oomdut-ul-U|ira 
succeeded and died in 1818. His son Amm 
Jah, died 1824 and the last nabob, Mahomed 
Ghonsc, died i 855. The family were then 
designated with the title of Prince of Arcot- 

GOPESWARA and Barahat are two 
towns in Garhwal, from which were received 
two bronze tridents, respectively twenty-one 
and sixteen feet high with an inscrip- 
tion in semi-barbarous Sanskrit without date. 

The oldest inscriptions approach Alla- 
habad No. 2, and the others nearly modern 
Deva Nagari. They have no religious invoca- 
tion beyond Svastisir, and no mention of 
hindu gods whatever. In the more recent in- 
scription on the Gopesvara trident, the in- 
vocation is Alim Svasti, and the spot is 
called sacred to Mahadeva. In the recent 
Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, the 
name of Prince Anik Mall occurs. The tri- 
dents are precisely of the form of the 
trident on the Indo-Scythic coins, with the 
axe attached to the shaft ; the oldest in- 
scriptions — which, however, from the form 
of the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the 
seventh century — are in relief upon the 
shaft, and make no mention of Mahadeva or 
hinduism ; but the more recent are cut into 
the trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of 
these is the Aum and the name of Mahadeva, 
which had no association originally with the 
tridents. The facts strengthen the inference 
that the trident on the coins has nothing to 
do with hinduism. J. B. As. 8oo, Vol. V. p. 
347 and 485. 

GOPESWARA. Sans. The distinguished 
god. Tr. of Hind, Vol. II p, 67. 

GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew 
ark was built, is supposed by some to be wood 
of Cupressus semper verens or common Cy- 
press. But some commentators have sup- 
posed this term to be squared or planed 
wood ; others the cedar, others pitched wood. 

GOBI. A milkmaid, a herdwoman, ge- 
nerally applied to designate the herd women 
of Brindrabhan or Vrij, the native country 
of Krishna, with whom Krishna associated 
while a young man. Radha, daughter of 
Nauda, a pastoral chief was Krishna’s first 
and favourite love, and the stories of his 
Gopi life, are much read by the hindus. It 
is said that on one occasion when the girls 
went to bathe in the river, Krishna stole 
away their clothes, from off the river bank, 
and up to the present day, the Vrijmai 
women, when they go to bathe, like the Gopi 
of old, leave behind their garments on 
the steps of the ghaut and make a rush to 
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tte water and give a colouring of truth to 
the story. It is believed that the Easman- 
daU is typical of the zodiacal phenomena ; 
tha^ the nine Gopini are the personifications 
of the nou-ragini — the nine nobles of music; 
or the now rasa — the nine passions, excited 
by the powers of harmony# There is much in 
thehindoo mythology that is founded on 
an astronomical basis — much that perpe- ' 
tuates the early Vedic worship of the ele- 
ments under a figurative garb. Tr. Hind. 
Vol. 11. p. 61,71. See Kama, Hooli ; 
Krishna. 

GOPHLA. Hind. Stauntonia latifolia. 

GOPI CHANDAKA, generally a com“ 
mon magnesian clay, used by hindus, to 
make the sectarian marks on their faces, 
breasts and arms. Vaishnava hindus em- 
ploy a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
the soil of a pool in which the gopi drown- 
ed themselves on hearing of the death of 
Krishna. It is also described as an alu- 
minous yellow earth, brought from the 
Ganges at Hurdwar, and used to mark the 
foreheads of those who worship Vishnu : it 
is also given in medicine. — Oen. Med. Top., 
p. 131. See Tripundra : Vibhuti. 

GOPI-KAT’HA. Sans, from gopi, a 
name of Krisna, the wife of a milk-man, 
and nat-ha, a lord. See Ohaitanya, Kiushna, 
p. 546. 

GOPUEA, also called Gopuram, in hindu 
temple architecture, the tower over the 
porch. There are numerous beautifully sculp- 
tured gateways attached to the larger temples 
of the hindus, into which the people are not 
permitted to enter. On days of festivals, 
the figures of the deities are brought out of 
the temples through the gopuram, and plac- 
ed in small open temples called Mantopa, 
to receive the adoration of the multitude. — 
Cole. Myth. Hind., p. 381. 

GOPUSTXJMI, also written Gopashta- 
mi the name given to the 8th day of Kartik 
Shookl Puksh. On this day, as well as on 
the Godhun (Goverdhun), the day after the 
Dewali, garlands are suspended from the 
necks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
are painted — and salutations are made to 
them. The whole ceremony reminds us of 
that observed on St. Anthony’s day at Eome, 
when the beasts are sprinkled with holy 
water, and blessed by priests, 

Yet to me they seem’d crying alack, and alas ! 
Whiat’s all this white damask to daisies and grass? 
Then they’re hronglit to the Pope and with trans- 
port they’re Idss’d. 

And reoeiYe consecration from Sanctity’s fist. — 

- ^ iS-app.' Gloss.. « 

iv®>PYAH. See Saraswati. 


GORAKHPUR. 

GOR. Pees., and Gad’ha, Hind, mean 
the wild ass,’ and Babram, tbe Yaranes of 
the Greeks was surnamed Gor from his 
partiality to hunting that animal, the wild 
ass still ranges in the level wastes beyond 
Nushki. Various authorities state that 
Bahram Gor entered India in the fifth cen- 
tury, and left progeny by a princess of 
Kauonj. See Goor. 

GOR. A celebrated tribe ; amongst the 
most illustrious of tbe Chohan feudatories ; 
a branch, until a few years ago, held 
Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
Ool. Tod has no doubt the Gor appenage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on conversion became the Ghor. Perishta, 
writes concerning the proselytism of all the 
Afghan tribes, and Col. Tod is of opinion, 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoon or 
Yadu, not Yahudi or Jews. The Gor Raj- 
poot tribe, had only to convert Gor into 
Ghor. — Annals of the Bliatti. Tod's Eajas^ 
than, Vol. II. p. 446. See Gori. 

GORA. Hind, white, but when applied 
to cattle, it means brown. 

GORA. See Bhairava. 

GORA-BACH. Beno. Acorus calamus, 
Idnn. 

GORBAGRA. Hind. Eriophorum co- 
mosum. 

(JORAH BUNDAR river flows between 
lofty hills, beautifully wooded, and studded 
here and there with antique ruins, and huge 
masses of dark rock. The river abounds with 
crocodile. Postan's Western India, Vol. I 
p. 179. 

GOROOHAKA. Sans. Bezoar. 

GORAD. See Hot Springs. 

GORAGAMUDl. Tel. Eugenia brac- 
teata Koxb. 

GORAI. Hind. A clan of rajputs in 
the Agra district. — Wilson. 

GORAKH MUNDI. Hind. Lippia no- 
diflora. 

GORAKHHATH, at Gorakhpur, is a 
temple, which, according to local tradition, 
was founded by Siva, in the second of Treta 
age. It was converted by Ala-ud-din, into 
a mahomedan mosque. It was subsequently 
re-built in another place, but again appro- 
priated by Aurungzeb to the mahomedan 
religion, but subsequently restored. It is 
the most celebrated of the temples of the 
Jogi sect. — Wilson. See Jogi or Yogi. 

GORAKH PANW. Hind. Oonvulvulus 
pluricaulis also Heliotropium brevifolium. 

GORAKHPUR. A town in L. 26 ® 46’ 
1” ; L. 83 ® 18’ 7”, on the left bank of the 
Tapti, 130 miles Rf. W. of Dinapur. It is 340 
feet above the sea. Thorn. See Inscriptions 
i p. 385. Gorukpoor. 
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GORAKHPUR. In L. 22 ® 44’, L. 81 ® 

27’, a town in Malwa, two miles W. of tlie 
left bank of the Seone ; on the highest part 
of a plateau. The highest house of the vil- 
lage is 2,573 feet above the sea. The mean 
height of the plateau is 2,515 feet or 56 feet 
below the mean height of the village ; by 
Aneroid, Schl., RoL 

GORALANA. Hind. Anabasis multi- 
flora. 

GORALANE. Hind. Caroxylon fseti- 
dum. 

GORA-LOG. Hind. Literally white 
people, a term applied to Europeans by na- 
tives of India, who call themselves Kala-log, 
or black people, also Kala-admi. 

GO RAM, A group of three islands in 
the East Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is 
a high group, composed of raised coral 
reefs 300 or 400 feet, with a volcano on the 
island of Teor which broke forth in 1659. 

In the Goram group, at Manowolko, east 
of Oeram, a slight infusion of Papuan on a 
mixture of Malay and Bugi, has produced 
a good looking people. The Goram people 
are wholly traders, every year they visit the 
Tenimber, Ke and Aru islands, the whole 
N. W. coast of N. Guinea, from Oetanata 
to Salwatty and the islands of Waigiou and 
My sol. They also extend their voyages to 
Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Amboyna. Their | 
prprahus are all built by the Ke islanders, j 
who annually turn out hundreds of neat boats. ; 
The Goram people trade in tripang, medi- i 
cinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs and 
tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Oeram Laut and Aru . — Wall IL 
53 60, JBihmore, 243, See Adi, Island 
Papuan, India. 

GORANTA. Tel. Lawsonia alba. Lam^ 
also sometimes given to the balsam, Im- 
patiens. 

GORAPACHAR. A river of Gwalior in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

GORDIL. Hind. Nepeta, sp, 

GORDONIA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Ternstromiaceae, 
one species, the Anan-pho, Burm. is a tree 
of Moulmein, and has strong wood, good for 
building purposes; another species, the 
Za-za, of the Burmese, is a large, common, 
timber tree of Martaban, the Anan-pho, 
seems to be G. floribunda. 

GORDONIA PLORIBUNDA. Wall 
A-nan-pho, Burm. ] Theet-ya, Burm. 

A conspicuous tree of Moulmein, Chap- 
pedong, Tavoy and Martaban. There is 
some difference between the Tavoy and 
Moulmein trees; that of Moulmein has 
leaves precisely like G. obtusa “ with shal- 
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low serrature;” but the leaves of the Tavoy 
tree are quite entire, and the Burmese lave 
different names for them. The compact um- 
bers of Gordonia floribunda, and Gordon!^ in- 
tegrifolia are called itch- wood” by the 

Tavoyers, from the itching which the clips 
or bark occasion when brought in contact 
with the skin. The timber is used for h*use 
posts, and for rice mortars,- — Mason, 
GORDONIA SPECIOSA. Thw. 

Garria speciosa. Gardn. 

A large tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rather 
uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards.— JSn.Pl PeyZ.,I, 
p. 40. 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia 
floribunda, 

GORDONIA WALLICHII, is a common 
tree in the Eastern Himalaya, much prized 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood: it- is the “Sing-brang- 
kun ” of the Lepcha, and in Sikkim ascends 
to 4,C00 feet. Oaks at this elevatior occur 
as solitary trees, of species differenf from 
those of Darjiling. There are three or 
four oaks, with a cup-shaped invDlucre, 
and three with spinous involucres enclos- 
ing an eatable sweet nut ; these gene- 
rally grow on dry clayey soil. Gordonia 
Wallichiiis an erect and singularly hand- 
some tree, much prized in all parts of the 
sub- Himalaya, and, by all t ^e people, adopted 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood : it ascends 4,000 feet on the 
mountains. In very dry soils it is replaced 
by “ Sal ” (Vateria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Finns longifolia. — Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ No. XXIX, 
p. 425. HooJfer Hwi. Jottr,, Vol I, p. 157. 

GORDONIA ZBYLANIOA. Wight 

Var. a. lanceolata | Var. 2>. elliptica* 

Grows in forests of the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000- 
feet. — Thw, TJn. PI, Zeyl,^ I, p. 40, 

' GORITI CHETTU. Tel. also Goriti 
donka, also Koriti chettu, Plecospermum. 
spincsum. — Trie, 

GORGONIA NOBILIS. Red Coral. 
GORGOONDY of Bombay ? Calysac- 
cion longifolia. — Roxh, Wight. 

GORI; Hussain Gori, the first of the 
Ghori dynasty, succeeded to the throne of 
India in A. D. 1157 (other authorities say 
1151 or 1155) by deposing Khusru Shah, 
the 13th and last of the Ghaznavide kings. 
Mahmud, the nephew and successor of 
Shahab-ud-din, was the 5th and last of 
j the Gori dynasty. He imparted little influ- 
I ence on India, and was assassinated, accord- 
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ingto Orme, in 1212, but another authority 
givje 1214 He had attacked the king of 
Klnrism at Takash, and subdued the Ghi- 
kar tribe, but in A. D, 1206 while return- 
ing to Ghazni, he was assassinated by two 
of Us own tribe. 

GO RIAN. See Jews. Kalmuck. 
GORIWAR. An agricultural tribe in 
the northern circars. 

GORKHAR, or wild ass, Asinus onager, 
has been often confounded with the Kiang, 
or vildi horse ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
hilly districts of Beluchistan, part of the 
sandy plains of Sindh ; and another animal 
is to he found, to the westward of Beluohis- 
tan, h Persia, which is called Koolan 
(Equns hemippus.) Dr. Barth lately men- 
tioned that, according to the description 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in 
Africa identical with the Gorkhar, or wild 
asses, of Sindh and Beluchistan. The Gor- 
khur is also called Khur-guddha. Though 
an inhabitant of the Sindh desert, it most 
abounds in the southern part, about 
Dhat, and the deep rooe which extends 
from Barmair to Banka sirr and Buliari, 
along the north bank of the great Runn, or 
‘ Salt Desert.* — Tod^s Bajasthan, Yol. II, 
p. 328. See Kiang Mammalia. 

GOEK-MDNDI. Hind. Sphseranthus 
mollis. 

GORMUOHAI. Hind. Pshtu Harmuzi. 

GOUOCH. Rus. Pease. 

GOEOCHAMUN— ? Bezoar. 

GOBiOCHANA. Sans. Bezoar, 

GOBONGTALU. See India, p. 356. 

GOOROOHADO, Ueia? A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 22 
feet, circumference 2 feet height from 
ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet, chiefly used for firewood 
though rafters are occasionally made of this 
wood. — Ga/ptiiin Macdonald, 

GOROWLI. A feudatory chieftaincy in 
Bundelcund, with an area of 50 square 
miles, a population of 5,000 souls, and a 
revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

GORNOSTAI. Rtjs. Ermine. 

GORRB CHIMIDI. Tel. Andrographis 
echioides, Nees : the name means sheep’s 
mucus ” the whole plant being very viscous. 

GORR/E PENTIKA. Tel, Leea, sp. This 
plant is from Palakonda. The name signi- 
fies sheep’s droppings.” 

GORRUKEENEE. Singh. Calophyllum 
calaba, — Linn, 

GORSCHETSOHNUE POSSODU. Rus. 
Earthenware. 

^GORTSCHIZA. Rus. Mustard seed. 

iGORir GHIKKIJDU. Tel. Cyamopsis 
D. 0, Doliehos fahaeformis. Ros^b, 


GORU CHUTTU GADDA. Tel. Eulo- 
phia virens, {R, Br, syn. of Limodorum 
virens, B. iii. 467. 'Whitlow-root. 

GORUCKPORE. A town in the Be- 
nares district of the N. W. Pi-ovinces. The 
Goruckpore forests cover 120,000 acres 
mainly Sal Yatica robusta with an average of 
twenty-five well grown trees to the acre. The 
northern limit of indigenous teak is in Bun- 
delcund. It has been planted in the Pan- 
jab, but in that dry climate it is poorly esti- 
mated. Great efibrts have been made to bring 
the forest and jungle tract under cultiva- 
tion. In the year 1833, 49,291 acres were 
allotted to Mr. Sym and to natives. The 
progress made by Mr. Sym in his grant was 
most gratifying, the improved aspect of the 
country, and, as it now appears, less un- 
healthy climate, bear witness to his perse- 
verance, and not merely led to clearance of 
his own particular jungle, but proved a most 
efficacious example. See Gorakhpur. 
GORWA. Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 
GORUKHEE. Beng. Solannm rubrum 
sery thr opyrennm . 

GO RU'KHYA - OH A-KOOLYA. Beng. 
Uraria lagopodioides. 

GORUKMUNDI. Hind. Lippia nodi- 
flora. 

GORAKSHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
raksb, to save, — a cowherd. 

GORATNA CHETTU ; Tel. Lawsonia 
iiiermis. Henna. 

GO S AVI. Mar. A religions mendicant. 
GOSAI. Sansc. from Go” sense or 
passion and “ sen” mastery written Gossain, 
followers of Sankara Aoharya, of whom 
there are ten branches, from which they are 
styled the Das-nani — 

Tirtha or shrine. Bharati, goddess of 

Asrama, an order. speech. 

Yana a wood. Puri, a city. 

Aranya, a wood. Giri, a hill. 

Saras wati, goddess Parvati, a hill, 
of eloquence. Sagara, the ocean. 

They are celebates and reside in a math 
or monastery and issue forth to beg. They 
are of three sects, one Saivava, worshippers 
of Siva, of whom some believe Sankara 
Acharya t6 have been an incarnation, those 
principally occupy peninsular India, 

In Northern India, the Gosain are Yaish- 
nava, worshippers of Yishnu : one of them, 
called Gokul Gosai, followers of Yallabha 
Acharya, who marry and follow religioUvS 
pursuits : and Bengal Gosai, who follow the 
doctrines of Chitaniya. They also marry. 
Some Gossai vagrants used to go about 
naked. The Yaishnava and Saiva Gosaen 
have occasionally come in conflict, and, at 
Hardwar, on the Ganges, a celebrated place 
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of pilgrimage. Soldiers of the Bengal army 
had to keep the peace, ever since a battle 
occurred, about, the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in wljich they fought 
almost to extirpation. The descendants of 
hfityananda are gossains of Ehnrdah. The 
descendants of Adwaifia are gossains of 
Santepoor and there, the principal idpl is 
vShamcliaud. But one-third of the people , of 
Smitipoor are vaishnava. 

The Gosai of Guzeyat v/oyship Siva. They 
■wear o range- tawny clothes, and tlie teelyik. 
or sectarian mayk upon their foreheads, is 
horizontal. This n^arking of the tpreliead 
and on other parts of the body, is forbidden 
by the Hebrew Scripture te:^t, Te shall not 
jnake any puttings in hesh for the 

dead, nor print any mark, ppon you. f arn 
the Lord.’^ — Bev. xi:?:. 28. Bishop Patrick 
notes that this iiyiprinting of marks or sig- 
natures was then pnderstpod to be fixing a 
badge or charapteristic of the persons being 
devoted to some false deity. 

The priests of Ekhnga are Gosapp or 
Goswami. The high priest like all Ips 
order, is doomed to cejibacy, and the office 
is continued by adopted disciples. Of such 
spiritual descents they calculate sixt3’--four 
since the sage “ Hanta,” whose benediction 
obtained for the Gelilote Rajpoot the sove- 
reignty of Clieptoe, when driven trom Sau- 
rashtrabythe Parthians. 4- numerous class 
of Gosaens have adopted celibo-cy, \yho yet 
follow secular employments bpth in coin- 
pieroe and arms ; other Gosaens marry. The 
mercantile Gosaens are amgngst the richest 
iudividnals in India, and at Oodippor 
were thp^ useful when the Mahrattas 
demanded a war-cqntyibntion, as their pri 
yileged character di,d pot prevent their be- 
ing offered and taken as hostages for ir.s 
payment. The Qosaens who profess arms 
partake of the character of the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. They liye iu mo- 
nasteries scattered over the country, j)ossess 
lands, and beg, or serve for pay when called 
npon. As defensive soldiers, they are good. 
Siva, their patron, is the god of war, and 
like him they make great use of intoxicating 
herbs, and even of spirituous liquors. In 
Mewar they can always muster many hun- 
dreds of the Kanfera Jogi, or ‘ split .ear asce- 
tics/ so called from the habit of piercing the 
ear and placing* therein a ring of the conch- 
shell, which is their battle-trumpet. 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, and even Goojers, 
can belong to this order. The poet Chuiid 
gives an animated description of the body- 
guard of the king of Canouj, which was 
composed of these monastic warriors. The 
?ana of Mewar, as the dewan, or vicegerent 
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of Siva, when he -visits the tern pie, supersedes 
the high priest of Eklinga, in his duties, and 
performs the ceremonies. The shrine of 
Eklinga is endowed with twenty-four large 
villages from the fisc, besides parcels of 
land from the chieftains. Tod^s Uctjasilicm^ 
Vol. II p. 141. Yol. I p. 516-17. Tr. of Hind, 
Vol. I, p. 21. Ras Mala Hindoo 4^^mals^ 
Yol. II, p. 312. Elliott Sup. Wilson's Gloss': 
ary See Bal ; Math ; Ohoitunya, Rudra 
Samprndaya; Tripati. 

GOSHA. Ae. Hind. Pees. Concealed. 
A gosha woman, means, a woman who car? 
ries out the mahomedan law of concealing 
herself from the sight of men, except certain 
near relatives Many hindu women, however, 
follow this rule. A mahomedan is called a 
Gosha Nashin, who has withdrawn from the 
world and become an ascetic, or who lives 
a recluse life. It means sitting in a corner, 
and the term is applied to a woman of rank, 
or respectability, though the term for her is 
properly, Gosha or Parda nashin. 

GOSHOO. Hind. Gold thread used tq 
embroider caps. 

GOSHT’HA-YATRA. S^ss. fromgosb’hg. 
a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 

GOSHT-KHORA. Hind. Penoea sar- 
cocolla. 

GOSSAHPINUS RUBRA. Rheedu. 
H.A.M. Svn. of Salmalia malabarica. Schott, 

GOSSAMPIHUS RUMPHIL Sch. syn, 
of Ei-iodendron anfractuosum, Ihe white cot- 
ton tree. The floss, whfeh it yields abundantly, 
is prefeiTed to the product of the i*ed cotton 
tree. The Burmese name is thaernrhan-lai, 

GOSSyPION, Ge. Cotton; Gossypium. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

Cotton plant, Bng | Kai’pasi, Sans. 

Kappas'ka jhar, Hind, Pangi, Tam. 

Garbasus, Lat. | Patti chetti;, TelI 

The genus Gossypium belongs to the na- 
tural order Malvace^ audits species, from the 
hair or wool which surrounds their seeds, are, 
next to food plants, the most important of 
the vegetable kingdom. There are now 
several recognised species, G. acuminatum, G. 
arboreum, G. barbadense, G. herbn, G. bir- 
sutum, G. obtusifolium, G. religiosum and 
G. vitifolium, De Candolle admits 13 species, 
and noticed others. Two others were 
despribed by Dr. ;^)Oxbu^’gb, one by Rqeuscb, 
and another in the ‘ Flore de Senegambie.^ 
Of varieties, Mr. Bennett says thp^t lie knows 
more than one hpudred kinds, and they ap- 
pear to him never endipg. JJr. Royle, the 
most recent author who has treated ex- 
pressly of the species, admits eight species, 
in which are absorbed some of De Candolle’s; 
while others are avowedly unnoticed for 
■9vant of msjiterials for satisfactory deter mina- 
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tion. But from Dr. Boyle’s own observations, 
from Dr. Eoxburgb’s ‘ Flora ludica/ as well 
asfrom Suartz, ‘ Observ. Bot,’ for tbe West 
Indies, and tbe specimens in tbe British 
Museum, it is probable that several of the 
cultivated species are coi*i*ectly determined. 
Other species, as G. punctuatum, from Sene- 
gal 5 G. obtusifolium, from Ceylon ; and G. 
peruvianum, from Brazil, have been des- 
cribed, but Dr. Boyle is of opinion that all 
the species of cotton may be reduced to four 
G. peruvianum (G. acuminatum) ; G. Indi- 
cum (G. herbaceum) ; G. arbor pum ; and G. 
barbadense. There can be no doubt that 
the cotton plant is indigenous in America, 
and the species of the old world appear to be 
Indian and Chinese. Cloth manufactured from 
cotton has been brought from the tombs of 
Peru, and cotton seeds have been obtained by 
‘Bosselini fom the monnmentsof Thebes. The 
Sanscrit name Karpasi has been taken into 
different tongues. The Hebrew word Barpas 
of the book of Esther (Ch. i. 6) and the 
Latin Oarbaaus are derived from it, and the 
Karpasus mentioned in the Periplus of 
Arrian, has been rendered by Dr. Vincent 
‘*fine mnslin.’’ Pliuy (lib. jcix. c. 1.) men- 
tions the cultivation in upper Egypt of a 
small shrub called by some gossypion, by 
others xylon, beai-ing fruit like a nut, from 
the interior of which a kind of wool is pro- 
duced. The species of the cotton plant, 
grow in the warm tropical regions of Am e- 
rica and Asia, but they are likewise extra 
tropical and Baron Humboldt mentions hav- 
ing seen it growing at 5,5U0 feet in Mexico 
and 9,000 feet of elevation in the Equinoctial 
Andes It is largely grown in China 5 — Dr. 
Boyle mentious that it is cultivated in small 
quantities at 4,000 feet of elevation in 30 ^ 
1^. in the Himalaya and Dr. Stewart tells 
us that it is grown in many places all over 
the Punjab, as a hotweather crop, ripening 
up to Christmas, and that it is cultivated up 
to the Kashmir valley (5,000 feet) but the 
quality does not appear first rate. — Dr. 
^tewari's Bwyab Plants, p. 27, Br. Oleglwrn 
Eeport Brit. Associat. Bug, Gyc, Dr, Boyle 
Bfod, Res* of India, 

GOSSYPIUM ACUMINATUM Rowi. 
Wight III) Royle. 

Wa-ku-la, Buhm, Parch patti, pamidi 

Brazil Cotton, Eng patti, Tel. 

Pernambuco, „ 

This species is indigenous, growing in the 
mountains of Bengal and in Malacca. It is 
not cultivated, but as the wool is separated 
easily from the seeds, it is very desirable to 
make trial of it in agriculture, Roxl, HI. 186, 
Royle, Voigt. 170. 

AOTIQTJOEUM. See 
Gossypium herbaceum, 


GOSSYPIUM BABBADENSE, 
GOSSYPIUM. ABBOREUMDmw. 

Nu wa, Burm. I True Cotton, Eng. 

This species is marked G. religiosum in 
Heyne’s ‘ Herbarium,’ and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arboreum in 
the ‘ Linnean Herbarium.’ This species is 
found in the island of Celebes and in every 
part of India ; it is noticed among lists of 
the plants of Arabia, and also of Egypt ; it 
is planted near temples and habitations of 
devotees in India, and is stated to be sacred 
to the Hindoo deities, and therefore employ- 
ed only for making muslin for turbans. 
Stem arboreous, 15-20 feet, sometimes 
shrubby, young parts hairy, tinged of a red- 
dish colour. Leaves palmate, 3- or 4- lobed 
hairy, dotted with blackish spots of a dark 
green colour 5 lobes elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes mucronate, sinus obtuse, glands 
one, sometimes three. Stipules oval-shaped , 
Flowers solitary, with short peduncles, in-* 
tensely red, with a ^mllowish eye ; and fruits 
the whole year. Leaflets of tbe exterior calyx 
cordate, ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. 
Capsule ovatepointed, 3- or 4- celled, seeds 
covered with a greenish coloured fur, enve- 
loped in fine silky yellowish-white wool. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wight, almost the only dis- 
tinction between G. religiosum and G. arbo- 
reum is, that the foi*merhasa yellow and the 
latter a purple flower and in the English 
Cyclopaedia, the same facts as to the co- 
lours of the two species are stated. G. 
arboreum is an undoubted native of India, 
but G. religiosum is not 5 for according to 
Roxburgh and the most recent authorities 
it was introduced from China. Another 
marked difference between the two species 
is found in the colours of their wool, that of 
G. arboreum being white, while that of G, 
religiosum is tawny. Madras Times, Bnct, 
Oyo. W. Ic. 1 to 10 Royle III, p. 99. Roxh, iii. 
183 Voigt, 121. 

GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. Roxb. 

G, vitifolium, Cavaniolles. 

Bavbadoes cotton, Eng. Long stapled, cotton Eng. 
Bourbon „ „ Upland Georgian, „ 

Sea island „ „ j Short stapled, „ 

This cotton plant, a native of the West 
Indies is cultivated in India. Stem shrub-r 
by, 6-15 feet, smooth; leaves, the upper 
3-lobed, the lower 5-Iobed 5 lobes ovate, 
acute, smooth, often pubescent on the urn 
der surface ; leaflets of exterior calyx large, 
deeply lacini ate; flowers large yellow; capsule 
ovate, acuminate, smooth; seeds 8*12, free, 
oblong, black, and without any other pubes- 
cence than the long fine easily-separable 
cotton : fruits the whole year. Swartz dess 
cribes this species as extepsively cultivated 
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in tie West Indies : it is also one of the 
cultivated cottons of Egj^pt. It is more 
than probable that the Sea- Island or Long 
Staple cotton is a variety of this species, 
as its seeds agree in character. More than 
this it is not possible to say. Wiglit III. 
Boyle III. p. 100. Boxb. hi, 187. Voigt. 121. 
Eng, Gyc. 


G-OSSYPIUM HERBA.OEUM.-^Lhm. 


Var. a. Daccanense. 

j8. Berarense, Berav 

COttOD. 

y. Chmeiise, China 
cotton. 


5 . 


Cawnporeense, 
CaAVnpoi'e and 
Doab cotton 


This species grows in the Peninsula of 
India, in Hindustan, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula and the Archipelago. It is 
grown -as a hot weather crop in many places 
all over the Punjab, ripening up to Christ- 
mas, and is cultivated up to the Kashmir 
valley ' 5,000 feet) but the quality does not 
seem to be first-rate. It has large sulphur 
yellow flowers, with a dark blood red eye, 
and fraits nearly all the year through. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart,, p. 22. Voigt, p. 121. 
GOSSYPIUM mRSVTlJK.—Sivartz. 

Grcpu seeded cotton of AMeeica. 

Short staple „ „ 

Upland cotton „ 

French cotton of the West iNniEs-. 

Wa, Buiim. 

Bhxmbby, about 6 feet high, young pods very 
hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, cor- 
date, acute the lower 8- or 5-lohed ; lobes 
ovate, acutn ( triangular, Boxh,) hairy on 
the under and smooth on the upper surface. 
iPetioles very hairy, dotted with black spots ; 
glands 1 or 2 to 3 ; stipules lanceolate 
{ Cavanilles ) ; Corolla, base yellow, purplish 
towards apex (uniform yellow, Boxb .) ; ex- 
terior calyx ovate-acute, very hairy, cordate, 
3- toothed (Cav.) (laciniate, ; Capsule 

large, ovate-acute; seeds many, free, cloth- 
ed with firmly-adhering green down under 
the fine long white wool. {Sioai^z.) This 
species is cultivated in Jamaica and the 
East Indies according to Swartz. Eng. Oyo. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. 

GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. Lam, 


Kobung, Mongolia. 

Pambah, 

Kapa of Panjab, 
Algoduo, 
Algodeiro, 
Chloptschateja, 

Pees 

Port. 

n 

Rus. 

Sans. 

Karpasa, 

Karpasi, 

5> 

Kapa, 

Singh. 

Algodon, 

Sp. 


Botmill, 

Van Par-abi, parati, 
Patti, Tam 

Pi ttij harpasatnu, 
pratti, Tel 

The clean Cotton, 

Rooi Hnid 

The seeds, Binaula 

Barungi, UbiA. 


G. Indicum, Lam., the Gossypium her- 
baceum, of Linn., is herbaceous in tempe- 
rate, and usually with bitrienniai stems 4-6 
feet high in tropical, countries, is no doubt 
the Xyon, syn. of G. antiquoriim, and 
includes also the G. Indicum of Lamarck^ 
which is the prefera^ble name for this 
specie.s, this and its varieties being those 
chiefly cultivated in India. It has been 
procured from China and the Malayan. Pe- 
ninsula, and also from Egypt-, The younger 
parts of the stem, as well as the flower and 
leaf-stalks, hairy and marked with black 
spots. Leaves liairy, palmate, 3- (generally) 
5-lobed, lobes broad and roitnded with a 
little point, or in the woody varieties sub- 
lanceolate and acute-, Stipules falcate, Ian* 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colourj 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments 
of exterior dentate^ sometimes entire. Cap* 
sules ovate, pointed, 3- or 4- celled. Seeds 
free, clothed with finely-adhering grayish 
down under the short-staple white wool. E^ig. 
Gyc. B>oxb. W. lo. McOullocli. 


GOSSYPIUM KIGRUM. This is an 
ornamental tall growing shrub generally 
cultivated in gardens on account of its aa"k 
red flowers : — from the staple of the wn-.'ol 
being short although fine, it is not of much 
value. 

GOSSYPIUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. See 
Gossypium Barbadense. 

GOSSYPIUM PERUVIANUM. Sec 
Gossypium Barbadense, Cotton. 

GOSSYPIU]\t PUNOTATUM-, from Se* 
negambia, is probably a Variety. It is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

GOSSYPIUM RELIGtOSUM. Smrtz, 


Gossypium herbaceum Linn. Rosulb, TT, Ic. Ill 
koyle. 


Kootn, 

Birsoon, 

Kapase, 

Tula, 

Wa, 

Bari of 
Bomby of 
Uay haung, 

Hoa-mion, 

Bomold, 

Kapas, Dux .Hilsrr. Malay 
Rooi (the wool), „ „ 


Ae. 

jj 

Beng. 

Burm. 
^ 'Chenab. 
Oaucasus. 
Chin. 
}> 

Dan. 


Ketoeii, 

Dux. 

Boomwol, 

99 

Kotn, 

Egypt. 

Country Cotton plant, E n g 

Common, „ 

h 99 

Ooton, 

Fa. 

Eattun, 

Ger. 

flanmwolle, 

99 

Bonbaki, 

Gr. 

Cotone, 

It. 

Bombagia^ 


Paruti, 

Male All. 


Nankin Cotton. 

Perennial. Stem 3-4 feet, branches and 
petioles a little velvety, hirsute towards the 
'apex, and covered with black points. Leaves 
cordate, superior S-lobed^ inferior S-lobed^ 
deeply divided 5 lobes ovate- acuminate, en* 
tire, pubescent (some of the lower ones 
ovate-acuminate), one to three glands 5 sti* 
pules lanceolate, decidilous (cordate-acumi- 
nate, Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, pe* 
duncles short dotted 5 leaflets of the exterieif 
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calyx large, cordate-abilraindit^j deeply ladi- 
niate, M.nd dotted ; capsule ovale-acu- 
rninatej dotted, 3- 4- or 5- celled ; seeds 
black, covered with firmly-adhering short 
tawny fur under the long tawny- col oared 
wool but very different from the colour of the 
Konkin cotton cloth which is supposed to 
te dyed. Tiie cottorL of this species does 
not promise to be profitable. There is con- 
siderable confusion with respect to the 
species wliicb should be called G. religiosum. 
The distill giiishing characteristic of what is 
considered such at present is the having 
tawiiy-coloured instead of white wool. There 
are, hcivvever, at Idast two distinct localities 
for this kind of cotton, one Sidim, the other 
China. Fford the lattdr country it was in- 
troduced both into India and America under 
the name of Nankin Cotton, llr. Royle is 
bf opinion that two distinct species yield 
tawny-coloured cotton ; one With small 
velvety-looking leaves d<nd much dotted in 
every part, of which he has seen specimens 
from Macao, Tahiti, and Guzerat. The 
bthef is a niuch larger plant, with the ge- 
neral appearance and leaves of G. barba- 
dense, of which they are specimens in the 
* East Indian Herbafiiim,* Mr. Wilkinson 
also brought sjiecimbns from Egypt of a 
rather ta^ny-coloured cotton, with brownish 
seed, fred from fur, which he says is there 
called * gotun Hindee.’ iBomhay I^roddcts, 
Eng, Olio. Voigt, p. l2l. Boxd. FL lud. 

GOSTANI DRAKSHA. Sans. Yitis 
t^inifera . — Linn also Hatahura, the “ purple 
which is of elongated shape like a 
cow’s teat, in Sans, gostani. 

GOSWAMEB. Sans. From go, a cow, 
and swamin, a master. 

GOT. In common parlance, got has the 
same meaning as the mote classical Gotra 
Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, those 
only are Got (y. Oolebrooke, Trans: R. A. S. 
YoL II p. 237), which bear the name of 
feordb Rishi progenitor, as Sandilyaj Bha- 
hadwaj, Bushishfc, (Yasisht’ha), kasyapa; 
but it has become the custom to call each 
feub-di vision of a tribe a Got, and according 
td the Nirnyd Sindh j thOre are no less than 
thousand. The early genealogies of the 
l^jpoots frec|iiently exhibit them as aban- 
dbhin^ their ifiaf tial habits^ and establishing 
Migious sects, or Gotras; Thus, Reh was 
|lld fourth son of Proorwa of the Lunar race, 
fediri him, iti the fifteenth generation, was 
Haritd., who with his eight brothers took the 
^Ce of f eiigfioh, and established the Oausika 
Gcitra, n tribe of hrahtnins.’* According to 
Cdl; Tod^ both Got and Kdmp, denote a 
and in Rajputatiah its Subidivisions 
thd pattdnymie terminating with the 
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gotra. 

syllable ‘ ote,’ awnt, ‘ sote,’ in the use of 
which euphony alone is the guide : thus, 
Suktawu^', Ssons of Sukta Kurrnasote, of 
Kui*ma ; klair-awut, or rnairote, mouritaiii- 
eors, ^ sous of the mountain.’ Elliot quot- 
ing Qolehroohe, Ef^t\tys, Yol. I p. 1 1.5, 

Joiirn. R. A. S., Yol. 111., pp. 354, 356; 
“ SunscritEicy p. 293 ; and Vislum Pumnd, 
p. 405 Tdil Rajasthani 

QOTAMA. A name of Sakya vSinlia, ap- 
plied to him after his death, when he had 
become a bdddha, and it is by this name 
that he is usunlly knowtl hi Biirrnali. It is 
also written Godama, Gaiidama. 

GOTAMA RISHI. See Jains. 

GOTARZBS. A I^artbiau king A. I). 
45. See Greeks of Asia 

GOT-BEGOON. Beng. Solanum tor^ 

1 vum. 

GOT-BOR. Mar. Ziizyphns xylocarpa. 

GOTHIC. A branch of the Tndo Ger- 
manic stock of htnginiges. The Goths con- 
sulted tlib heart of victims, had oracles, had 
sybils, had a Venus iu Preya, and Parcm in 
the Yalkyrie. See Baber. 

GOTH island, belongs to the Japanese 
Marry at Ind. AroUlp., p. 173. 

GOTHO. TJria. Oarissa caraudds. — Linn. 

GOTRA. Sans. A tribe. Professor Wil- 
son calls it a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a comnlon ancestor of the same 
ndme ; a family, a tribe, especially applied 
to races Of brahma, ns — who reckon their 
descent from some celebrated saint or regard 
him as their primitive spiritual head, and 
wlio.se designation they bear, — as the Bha- 
radwaja-gotra, Kasyapa-gotra, Saiidilya-go- 
tra, &c. in Yol. II, p. 12, of the Hindu 
Theatre, Professor Wilson says, “it is as- 
serted that thirteen Gotra or families df 
brahmins own their origin to as many divine 
sages called after their name. Kasyapa 
(Kusip) is one of the number. The Aswa- 
layana K^utra of the Ilig Yeda contains the 
enumeration of the Gotra, and their sub- 
divisions, but in a very involved and uniii- 
telligible style. The popular enumeration 
df them, however, is not uncommon; but 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
South of India j where several of the represent 
tatives of these tribes yet claim exist,” 

He also says, at p. d, of his liote to 
^‘Johnson’s Extracts from the Mahabbarata” 
that in the south of India, brahmans are still 
found pretending to be sprung from some 
of the patriardhal families; This, howeveh; 
iis not correct, foi^ throughout the entire peu-^ 
insula, every brahmin claims his own Got; 
and etery marriage is regulated by the Gotj 
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GOtJPHOCAEPUg. 


no brahmin marries into his own Got but | wonndecl. He was nominated to fbe Mysore 
into one not belonging to the same natural I division of the }iadra.s in and 

family. Elliot J\' llson's Hindio Theatre IFiZ- I iu 181:0, went ^ oommand of the land 
sons Glossary. See Got, Hindu ; Marriage. ; forces against C h>r wliicli services he 
GOTRAEHID. Sans, from gotra, a ; v/as imnh C C. B. and a Baronet. He 
mountain, and bhid, to divide. ' was appointed Commander-in- Chief in Iiidiaj 

^ GOTTE, also Gotti chettu. Tel. Ziz}^- | and on the 29th of December ISdSj 
plius sylopyrus. — 1} illd. also Z. elliptica j with the right wing of the army of Gwalior^ 
and Z. caracutta. — Roxh. | be defeated, a Mah’-atta force at Maharaj- 

GO TTI GADDA. Tel. Spatliium Chi- j pore, and captimed o6 gtins, &c. In 1845 
neiise. Doitr. syn. of Aponogetou monosfca- I and 1846, tlie army under his personal 
cliys Linn. The roots are much prized as 1 command defeated toe Sikh army at I^Iood- 
foocljDy^tlie Yanacli race. ---Br 271. j kee, Feroze>bahj and Sobrana, for which 


GOtUMBA. S.NS. Byronia. 

GOU-OHUHA, or Go-chimee is a field of 
wheat and Clinna or Cicer arietinum sown 
together. The practice of sowing culmi- 
ferous and leguminous plants togetber^ is ad- 
vantageous to the land, as well as to the crop. 
Dew readily forms on the leaves of the 
Chuna, which would nob form on the wheat, 
and this, in seasons of drought is often the 
means of preserving both crops. Agricul- 
turalists in Europe sow clover with barley, 
flax, and oats and Lent-corn. — Elliot. 
GOUDRON. ¥r. Tar. 

GOUGHIA. A curious evergreen laurel- 
like tree, was found by Dr. Hooker at Ch4t- 
ing in the Lachen valley of Sikkim. Its 
genus was named (Wight, lo. Plant) after the 
Hoii’ble Capt. Gough, to whom, the botany 
of the Peninsula of India is indebted. It 
is a large and handsome evergreen, very 


similar in foliage to a fine rhododendron, 
and its hardier varieties would prove a 
valuable ornament on English lawns. Wight 
in leones gives Goughia Griffithiana, and 
Neilgherensis , — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol; II, 
p. 33. 

GOUGH, Hugh, Viscount, born in 1779, 
was the son of George Gough, Esq., of 
Woodstown, county of Limerick. He enter- 
ed the British army in 1 791, served at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Dutch fleet in Saldanha Bay, 1795, and 
afterwards in the West Indies, including the 
attack on Porto Rico, the Brigand war in 
St. Lucia, and capture of Surinam. He 
proceeded to the Peninsula in 1809, and 
commanded the 87th at the battle of Tala- 
vera where he was severely and dangerously 
woundedj horses shod under him both 
at Barossa and Vittoria and Hivelle, again 
severely wounded, for which engagements 
lie received the Gold Cross. He also com- 
manded this regiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tarifia where he was wounded 
in the head; At Barossa j his regiment cap 
tured the Eagle of the fcith French Regiment, 
and at Vittoria the baton of Marshal Jour 
dan. At Nivelle he was again severely 1 Cynanchum argel 
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services he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and was raised to the 
Peerage. During the Inst de<pe?rate strug- 
glewir.h the Sikhs in 1818-49, Sir H. Gough 
subdued the enemy, though at a great expen- 
diture of human life. The nt^xt year he 
received from his sovereign addirionnl rank 
in the Peerage, from the En^t India Com- 
pany a pen.sion of i62.000, and a bimilai* snni 
from Parliament for hiniSelf and his next two 
successors. 

Lord Gouph died on Tuesd«jy, 2iid 186 ? 
The son of a LimtV'ok squix*e, he fought his 
way up to a vibcountcy} a baton, and a 
fortune, by virtue of every quality of a good 
soldier. He was impatient in battle : though 
gifted with great powers of combination and 
strategy, his impulsive personal bravery, and 
rushing into the midst of the battle, by hurry- 
ing on one movement before the previous 
arrangement could be carried out, disarrange 
ed and rendered useless bis own valuable 
plans. General Havelock said he was a man 
with a Inst for danger ; he excited the warm- 
est attachment in his soldiers, and his zeal 
succeeded almost as well as Suwarrowhs. He 
never lost a battle, — for Cliilliaiiwallah, 
though a terrible destruction of life was not 
a lost battle, and at Gujerat, where, for the 
first time in his life, he took advice and let 
artillery have fair play, he destroyed the mo.st 
dangerous enemy, save Hyder, the Britivsh 
ever encountered iu India. The victory was 
due in no slight degree to the reckless daring 
with which he inspired all liiider his com- 
mand.— Spectator. Men of the Tima 

GOUL, amongst the Persians, a fabu- 
lous spirit, sorhetimes represented as in the 
foi’m of a beautiful young woman, that re- 
sorts to church yards. They affirm that it 
entices the traveller by its cries, and then 
tears him to pieces with its claws . — Bar Oil 
G. A. DeBod&'e Trails in Luristan and Ara- 
bistaoi, p. 28; See Ghotile. 

GOUH. ' Burm. Boehnieria nivea. 


GOUPHOCARPUSFBDTiGOSUS; Se^ 
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tjOiJR. A small territory, well situated 
for defence, in the centre o f the most rug- 
ged country of the Paropaniesus. Mahmud 
6-ori conquered Afghanistan from the Tar- 
tar rac3e of Saba qt, agin in llGO, carried liis 
army into India ^nd took Benares ; and 
died A. D. 1205, his empire was divided 
amoiigst his favonidtes and his freedmen, 
and Afghanistan fell to the share of Eldoz. 
EldoS was soon dispoiled of it by a prince of 
Kliarism, whoso successor Jelal-ud- Din, Was 
compelled to yield it to Jenghis Khan. 

GOUR, called also Liickiiouti, the ancient 
capital of Bengali and its territory supposed 
to be tlie Gangia regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
bn the left bank of the Ganges, on a stone em- 
bankment about 2 0 miles below Raj mahal. 
it was the capital of Bengal 736 years 
befol?e Christ, aild was repaired and beauti- 
fied by Akbar, who gave it the name of Jan- 
tiatabad, which name is still born by a part 
bf the circar ill which it was situated. Ac- 
cording to Perishta’s account, the ituwhole- 
someness of its air about the middle of the 
sixteenth Oentuiy occasioned it to be de- 
serted soon after ; and the seat of govern- 
ment wUs removed to Tondah or Tanrah, a 
few miles liiglier up the river, — then to Raj- 
jmahal. Three causes however, viz : the re* 
mo'^al of the capital, the desertion of its old 
bed by the Ganges, and the unwholesomeness 
bf the region have contributed to turn Gour 
into a wilderness. No part of the site of 
ancient Gour is nearer to the present bank of 
the Ganges, than four miles and a half, and 
some parts of it, which were originally washed 
by that river, are no w 12 miles from it. Taking 
the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
reasonable calculation, it is not less than 15 
miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three 
in breadth. The rulers of Bengal, capital, 
Kanauj or Gour ? who have been identified 
as the first, were the family of Bhupala. 
AbuTFazljhOweVer, enumerates three dynas- 
ties as prior to this family. The first of the 
Vaidya rajas^ was Sukh Sen, in A. D. 1 063. 
Its last hindu king was Lakshmanan. He had 
been placed on the throne in infancy, and 
during his long reign had been a just and 
liberal ruler. In A; D. 1203, Bengal was 
overrun by Bakhtiar, a general of Maho- 
med Gori and thb last hindu king escaped 
to Orissa; Gour is also, by many, supposed to 
have been founded by one of the physician 
dynasty of Bengal, not long befolre the 
mahomedan invasion ; though Dow and Ren- 
nel state that it was the capital of Bengal 
f 30 yeafs before Clndst — Tr. of Hind., Vol. 

, HennelVs Memoir, Frinsep^s 
Thomas, p. 272i 


GOUR Brahman. 

GOUR. Bos gaurus ; See Bos, BovidsC, 
Mammalia. 

GOUR, A river 11 miles from Jubbul- 
poor. 

GAURA or Goura. Sanscrit pundits, of 
old, divided the colloquial languages of 
ludia into two classevS, each containing five 
dialects, denominated respectively, the five 
Gaura and the five Dravida. By the term 
Gaura or Gauda, are meUnt the B has ha or 
Pracrit or spoken tongues in northern 
India, son?.e old ones of which have since 
ceased to be spoken, or h^ve merged into 
others. At present the languages which 
may be considered Ganra are Bengali, 
Hmdi with its neighbour the Hindustani^ 
Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, and the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether 
nine. The pundits named the five Dravida or 
Di-avira, viz., Telinga, Karnatika, Mahra- 
tha, Gurjara, and Dravira or Tamil proper, 
but, at present, Dr. Caldwell displaces the 
Gurjara Or Giijarathi, and the Marathi, and 
considers the Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga, Talunga, or T'elugil, and the Kar- 
nataka, Kannada or Canarese, to be the 
three principal languages of the Dravidian 
family, and he adds thereto the Malayalara, 
the Tulu, and the •uncdltivated Tuda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, altogether nine Dravidian ot 
'I'amulian tongues. The Gour alphabet is the 
immediate parent o^ the modern Bengali, and 
it is to be seen in the ancient inscriptions at 
Budd’lia Gaya in the Nag Arjuna cave also 
in an insciiption from Bliubaneswur in Orissa 
and in one from Brahmeswar in Cuttack. — 
Dr. OfddwelPs Oomparadwe Grammar, See 
Abhaya, Deva, India. Inscriptions. 

GOURAHUR. An obsefire tribe of Raj- 
puts in Saheswan, Gungoree, Pilchlunah, 
Budurea and Bilram, on the borders of 
Budaon and Aligurh. — ’Elliot', 

GOURAMY, the Osphromenus olfax, 
GoiTirn, an excellent fresh water fish, of 
China, grows to lbs. 20 in weight, has been 
introduced into Bengal, Madinas, Neilgher- 
ries, Australia, Mauritius, Cayenne. It is 
esteemed of more delicate flavour than the 
salmon or turbot. 

GOURA-NEBOO; Beng. Citrus berga- 
mia (a species.) 

GOUR BRAHlVtA:^, one of the ten tribes 
of brahmans, they state that they came 
from Cour in Bengal-, but there is miioh im- 
probability in the story. There Oan be little 
doubt of Canoujea brahmans emigrating on 
the invitation of Adiswara, from Canouj to 
Bengal ; we thehefot'e, canliot aecolint for the 
whole tribe of Gour brahmans not only leav- 
ing their native seats, but crossing through 
the country of the Canoujea) and dwelling 



GOURL 

on the other side of them. If they emigrate 
ed in or about the time of the Panda\7a5 
as universal local tradition would induce us 
to suppose, ib would lead to the inference 
that the Canoujea are a more modern race. 
The Gour brahman appear in general a more 
ignorant race than the Canoujea br^^hman, and 
can seldom be got to give an intelligible 
account of their own sub-divisions, b'^t it 
may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of forty-two. The most noted tribes 
of Gour brahmins are the Adh Gour, Joogad 
Gour, Ky tt’h liul GourjGoogur Gour, Dhurum 
Gour and Sidh Gour — 'Elliot Supjp. Gloss, 

GOURD. Eng. Kikium, Ar. Gourd is 

term, like that of melon, and pumpkin, 
applied as a suffix to the fruits of species of 
the natural order Cucurbitacege or Gourd 
tribe and of tbe genera Cucnrbita, Cncumis 
and Lagenaria. 

Oucumis melo, is the melon. Benincasa 
cerifera, is the pnmpkin or white gonrd, 

Lagenaria vulgaris, is the bottle gourd 
or white pumpkin. 

Tricosanthes anguina, is the snake gourd. 

Cucumus sativa, the cucumber. 

Cucurbita maxima, is the squash gourd or 
red gourd. 

Cucurbita aurantia, is tbe orange gourd. 

Cucurbita ovifera, is the vegetable mar- 
row. 

The wild Gourd of 2 Kings iv and 39, 
is the hitter cucumber, Oitrullus colocyn- 
this. — 'Foifft. p. 58-59, 

GOURD OIL. See Oils. 

GOUREA. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOUR-GIA. Pers. Andropogon schse- 
nanthus. Linn. 

GOURHA RAJ. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOURIA. Sans. White, or light yel- 
low : from goura. 

GOURL A forest in which Parvati and 
Siva were surprised by tbe Risbi. See Uma. 

GOURI, in hindu mythology the goddess 
of abundance, gbnd is called Isa, also Isani or 
Parvati, also Lakshmi and correspond.^ to 
the Ceres of Greece. Her festival relates 
to the Bassai^t or spring, the vernal eqninox. 
An image is made of earth, barley is 
sown and by watering and artificial heat 
is made to grow. In Rajpntanah beau- 
tiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis 
at Busiris within the Delta of the Nile. 
Paring the festival, Iswara yields to his con- 
sort Gouri, and occupies an unimportant 
position near her at the waters edge, meanly 
clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and, 
whether by apoi(Jent or design, hplding the 


GOUR RAJPUT, 

stalk of an onion ir full blossom as a mace 
or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians wioh veneration, but held by the 
h Indus generally in detestation : and why 
the hindus should on such an occasion thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Gangori, 
is a hindu festival sacred to the goddess 
Gouri about tbe beginning of September, 
on the 7th of Bliadrapad when Parvati 
is worshipped as a tender maiden- It 
lasts three days. Col. Tod remarks that by 
tbe prefix of Ganga (the river) to Gouri, 
tbe Ganger festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacred to a river goddess, afibrding 
procffi of the common origin of the rites of 
the Isis of Egypt and India. The Rajputs 
term a preceding festival the Ahairea or 
Muhoorat ka shikar in which the nobles hunt 
the wild boar . — TocVs Eajasthcin, YoL I. p. 
575. See Gauri. 

GOURI-SAKKAR. A hindoo idol, in 
which the god Siva is represented in a sit- 
ing posture, with Parvati sitting on his 
knee, the bull Uandi at his feet and tbe Sinha 
or lion at hers. See Gouri j Burabur, Uma, 

QOURINE. A vsub- family of birds of the 
Order Gemit ores, which may he shown thus : 

OimEE IV.— Geraitores or Pigeons. 

Fam. Colnmhiclas. 

Suh-fam. Treroninee 5 gen. 3 sub-gen. 28 sp. 
3 Toria ; 8 Treron 5 3 Sphenocercns, 4 Ptillnopu^ 
Carpophagus. 

Suh-fam. ColnmbinaB, 7 gen. 2], sp. 2 Alsocomus j 
3 Palumbus j 2 Columba; 4 Macropygia; 2 Geopilia j 
7 Turfcur ; 1 Chalcophaps. 

Sub-fam, Gourinss 5 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Calaenag 
Nicobarica 

GOURKANI. Tbe name of the tribe to 
which Timur belonged, also mirza 
Baber apd his descendant g. Ferder^ ffisiory 
of Afghans^ p. 71 . 

GOUR-KAYET. One of the twelve sub- 
divisions of the Kayet race they are phiefiy 
to be found in Bengal. Elliot, Gloss, 

GOUROOA also Gaurua, an inferior class 
of Rajpoots in Rehur and Nugeena of Bijr 
nore, Iradatnugur of Agra ; and Suhar 
Shergarh, and Huzoor Tahseel of Muttra, 
UJlliot Supp, Gloss. 

GOUR RAJPUT. One of the Ghatees 
kula or 36 clans of royal rajpoots. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Tod, (Yol. I, p. 115), the an- 
cient kings of Bengal were of this race, and 
gave their name to the capital Luk’lmoute. 
There are several of this clan in the H. W. 
Provinces of India, Colonel Tod gives the 
names of five Sak’ha of Gour, which do not 
at all correspond with those known in the 
N. W. Provinces, where they are divided 
into three classes called Bhut Gour, Baniuii 
Gour, and Churnar Gour, l^lliot Supp. Glqss^ 
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GOVARDHAN. 

GOTJR TAGA, an imporfant tribe of 
braaitn:-'‘Ml dvscedt, ill the Norrli West of 
India, expending’ over a gT.^at part of Upper 
Roluloantl, tlie Upper Doab, and the Delhi 
Tei'iitory. They slal.e that tliey were in- 
vited from Bengal to the U. W, Provinces 
by raja Janamejfiya % the purpose of 
exterminating snakes; which ' fable, no 
(Joubt. veils, under an allegorical type, the 
iinpuriaiit histoiieal fpiCt, that the serpents, 
for whose annihilation po nnich trouble was 
tahen, were Takshjsio-- Scythian buddhists. 
JSlliot, Sitpp. Qhs, 

GOUT. The following prescription has 
been found very successful in gout : pi’e- 
ceded by a warm purgative or two the 
medicine may be begun with and continued 
for some weeks after tlie attacks. — Jfp, Pulv. 
Guiaci. Potass Bromid. Magnes Carbon aa 
gr. viii. One powder to be taken three times 
a day before meals. — G. M.D. 

GOUTUM RAJPOOTS, onceayery pow- 
erful clan in the Lower Doab of Hindostan. 
The ol%ss is now usually rated amongst the 
Chuuderbuns ; bi^t they are not considered as 
holding a place amongst the 36 royal races. 
GOV A. Tel. Guatteria cerasoides. 
GOYA GUTTL Tel. Species of Tri- 
chodesda. 

GO YAP A. Sans. Talloiy, 

GOUSSEE. See Koutouktow. 
GOYARDHAN, a mountain which the 
Tada race worshipped. Jt is celebrated in 
Indian poetry au.d is still a great place of 
bindn pilgrimage. Nothing less than that 
it is the persoiulication of Krishna himself 
is the opinion in which Goverdhnn is held 
byhis followers. Devout votaries, perform the 
circuit of the mount, by going round its 
base prostrating themselves each step on 
the way, and marking the space covered by 
their bodies*. This is a vow or penance, 
which can be completed only in several 
years and one devotee has been heard of 
who had been able to go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No Linda dares 
to bring home any stone from Goverdhnn; 
it is said to be endued with life. The 
Luka-Luld or ULJde-and- Seek tank^ near 
Goverdhun, speaks of the early age of that 
game among tjae hind us, having been played 
by Krishna with the Gopini. 

The mountain Goverdhnn is fabletj to 
have been reared by Krishna. 

Chitra Kathas smil’d 5 .and, warbling in a softer 
mode, 

Sang the red lightening, hail, and whelming rain. 
P’er G’oonl green and Vraja’s nymph-lov’d plain 
By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow'd, 
*B.inc6 infant Krishna rul’d the rustiek train 
pw thiill’d with terror — Ihejn the heavenly child. 


GOYINDA. 

Callkl, and with looks ambrosial smil’d, 

Then with one huger rear’d tho vast Goverdhon, 

Beneath whose rocky burden 

On pastures dry the maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of th under felt a mightier God ; 

— Sir W- Joneses B if mis to Inrlra^ Yol.XTTT, 
p. 274. Tr. of pud., Yol. II, p. 114, 115. 
See Krishna, Thdpati. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, one rules Bri- 
tish India, with 2 Governors of Madras, and 
Bombay ; 3 Lieutenant Governors of Bengal, 
N. W. Provinces or Agra, and the Punjab, 
and its dependencies. 4 Chief Commissi ou-r 
ers, Oudb, Central Provinces, Burmah, Si^^id 
and Hyderabad, Assigned Territories ; 1 

Commissioner of Mysore ; 2 Residents of 
Hyderabad and Nepaul; 2 Agents to Go- 
vernor General for R.ijpatanab ai)d Indore. 
A Governor General rules the Portuguese 
possessions of India ; another Governor 
General, rules the Dutch East Indies, known 
as the Neiherland possessions in India; the 
Spanish East Indies in the Philippians have 
another Governor General, and the Preneb 
Possessions in India have a Goveimor. 

GOYILA, Tel. Aristolocliia Iiidica. — 
Linn. 

GOYIND. The tenth Guru of the Sikhs, 
from Nanuk. He trained them as soldiers. 

I GOYINDA, Sx\NS. from go, a cow, and 
vid, to share out. 

GOYINDA, Gopala, and Gokala, are 
nanies of Ki’isbna, derived from his pa,storal 
avocation of herdsman, from go, cow. Gopi- 
nath huvsband or lord of the Gopi is dcrivpd 
from his association with the Gopi herd 
women. Jyadeva, Jyad the bard of the Yadu 
race, in the oi'ieniug of “ the songs of Govinr 
da,” says if tliy soul be deliglited with tlie 
remembranpe of Hein, or sensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to the voice of 
Jyadeva, whose notes arc both sweet and 
biulliant ” Jyadeva opens tbe first interview 
of Krishna and Rad ha with an animated 
description of a night in the rainy season, 
in which Heri or Rrishnais represented as 
wanderer, and Radha, daughter of tbeshephevd 
Nanda, is sent to offer him shelter in their 
cot. Nanda thus speaks to Radha: “ ‘ The 
firmament is obscured by clouds, the woodr 
lands are black with tamala trees; that 
youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go my daughter, 
bring the wanderer to my rustic mansion.’ 
Suich was the command of Nanda the 
herdsman, and hence arose the love of 
Radha and Madhava.” The poet proceeds 
to apostrophize Heri, which the hindu bard 
terms Rupaca, or personal description. 

“ Oh thou who reclinest on the bosom of 
Camala, whose eaj*s with gems, an.^ 



GRAOILLARIA LICHENOIDES. GRACILLARIA TENAX. 


wliose locks are embellished with sylvan 
dowers; thou, from whom the day-star 
derived his effulgence, who slewest the 
venom-breathing Galiya, who beamist like a 
sun on the tribe of Yadu, that flourished like 
a lotus; thou, who sittest on the plumage of 
Garnda, who sippest nectar from the radiant 
lips of Pedma as the fluttering chacora 
drinks the moon-beams; be victorious, 0 
Heri.” — MahoWs Gent ml Lidla^ Vol. II, 
p. 135- 

GOYINDA CHANDRA. See Insmip- 
tions, p. 391. 

GOYINDA RAJA. See Inscriptions, 
pp. 38S, 390. 

GOYINDH SINHI. See Hindoo. Sikhs. 
GOWDI, a name for the flsh called the 
Sword Diagonet, a species of Gallionymus. 
GOWGIRD. Pees. Sulphur. 
GOWHATTYj a town in 
miles from Calcutta, it is on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra riyer in long. 91 40’ 

p., andlat. 26® 20’ N., and is 130 feet above 
the sea level. 

GOWLA Goz. Hind. Tam. A brown 
coloured seed, about the si?e of, and having 
much the same appearance as the coriander 
seed, but more oyal. They have a pleasant, 
subaromatio and mucilaginous taste ; and 
are considered by native practitioners as cor- 
dial and stomachic. They a]*e imported into 
5onibay from the Persian Gulf, and are dis- 
tinguished in the bazaars either with op 
without husks. — Faulkner,^ 

GOWMIJTTBB, a river near Bageswur 
in Almorah. 

GOWRAND^B, a town in ATanhhoom. 
GOWRIPHAL. Duk. Hind. I|;ubus lasio- 
carpus. Rubus Indicus. 

GOWR-GIA ? Pees. Demon grass. 
GOWTUM. See Nyaya. 

GOW*-ZABAN. Guz. Hind. Pjejes. 
Hart’s ear, literally, Cow’s tongue. 

GOYOSOO. Japanese, a Custom-house 
or Town-ball: where all foreigners tpans- 
acfc business and see Japanese officials. 

GRA See Bodo. 

GRACEMOUNT, in Dat. 30 ° 27^ 6 5 ¥- 
b»nd L. 78 ^ 3’*0 in Garhwal, near the 
sanitarium of Massuri, at the cistern of Ge- 
neral Sir Andrew Waugh’s barometer is 
6,590 feet, above the sea, and at the cistern 
of the barometer at Mary Yilla, neap Grace- 
mount is 6,715 feet Q, T. S, SoJilageiitweit, 

GR40ILLAEIA OOFBIFOLIELL4. The 
Jarva of this mines the coffee leaves, it 
is very common but of no importance to the 
planter. 

GR4CILLAEIA LICHENOIDES. 

pilk. 


Fueus licbenoides, 

Turner. 
„ amylaceus O’Shaugh. 

Ceylon Moss, Eng. 
Edible vSea weed, „ 


Gigartina lichenoi- 
des, Lahiouuoux. 

Sphserococcus liche- 
noides, Agardh. 
Plocaria Candida, Kees. 
Monsse de Ceylon, Fa. 


A small and delicate fucus, well known 
for the amylaceous ])roperties it possesses, 
and the large proportion of true starch it 
furnishes. The fronds are filiform; the 
filaments much branched, and of a light 
purple color. It grows abundantly in the 
large lake or back-water which extends be- 
tween Putlam and Calpcntyr, Ceylon. It is 
collected by the natives principally during 
the south-west monsoon, when it becomes 
separated by the agitation of the water. The 
moss is sprend on mats and dried in the sun 
for two 01 * three days. It is then washed 
several times in fresh water, and again ex- 
posed to the sun, which bleaches it, after 
which it is collected in heaps for exportation. 
100 grains weight yielded the following pro- 
portions : — 


Vegetablejelly, - 54*50 
True starch, - - 15*00 
Ligneous fibre, - 18*00 
Sulphate 4 nd mu- 
riate of soda, - 6*50 


Gum, - - 4*00 

Sulphate and phos- 
phate of lime, - 1*08 

Total... 99*00 


— with a trace of wax and iron. For a de- 
coction of Ceylon moss, take Ceylon moss 
ground to fine powder two draebnm, watep 
one quart, boil for twenty minutes, strain 
through muslin. By increasing the propor- 
tion of the ground moss to half an ounce, the 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firrn 
jelly, which when flavoured bv' cinnamon or 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an ex- 
cellent article of light food for sick children, 
and convalescents. The -whole thallus of 
this one of the Algse is sometimes imported 
from Ceylon and the East Indies and used 
in Britain for dressing silk goods. — Beng. 
Bliar, p. 276. See Plocaria, Ceyloi). Moss, 
Fucus, Edible Sea- Weed. 

GRAOILLARIA TENAX. 


Fucus spinosus, Linn, j Gig-artina tenas. 

„ tenax. Turner. ] Gracillaria sifluosa. 

Eucheuma spinosa, 1 

Agar-Agar, Malay. I Bulungi Jav, 

Karang, „ j Dongi P,ongi, Macassar. 

Sajor-karang, „ [ 

Gracillaria tenax one of the Algae, of the 
Order Rhodymeniaceae seems to have as syno- 
nims, Gigartina spinosa also Gracillaria t.ena:^ 
also Fucus tenax of Turner. Mr. Wiljiains 
and the Honorable Mi'* say of the 

Gigartina tenax, that the Chinese people 
collect this sea- weed on the coast to a gpeat 
extent, using it for food, and also ii]L the 
arts, affording an excellent material for 
glues and varnishes. It is boiled aud 
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GRAEK 

tte transparent glne obtained is brushed I 
upon a poroas kind of paper oalled 
‘^sbacbi” wliicb it renders nearly trans- 
parent. It is also used as a size for stiffen- 
ing silks and gauze, and extensively employ- 
ed in the manufacture of lanterns and in the 
preparation of paper for lattices and windows. 
This and other kinds of fuciare boiled down 
to a jelly by the islanders on the south and 
extensively used for food, {Williams, 
p. 275.) The Honorable Mr. Morrison 
says Gracillaria tenax is the Pucus 
tenax of Turner: about 27,000 lbs. are 
annually imported into Canton, from the 
provinces of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, and 
sold for 6 ti to 8 d. the pound. The Chinese 
make it the basis of an excellent glue and 
varnish, and employ it chiefly in the manu- 
facture of lanterns, to strengthen or varnish 
the paper and sometimes to thicken or give 
a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. Neill thinks 
that the gummy substance called Cliin-chou, 
or hai-tsai, in China and Japan may be com- 
posed of this substance. Windows made of 
slips of bamboos and crossed diagonally, 
have frequently tbeir interstices wholly filled 
^ith the transparent hai-tsai glne. Mr, 
Niell, Williams, Middle Kingdom p, 275, 
Son^hU Mr, Morrison'' s Gompendious Stm- 
mary. See Algae, Agar-Agar, Eucheuma; 
Glue ; Fucus ; Plocaria. 

GRACULA. A genus of birds of tbe 
sub-family Graculin© of which there are 
four species, the G. religiosa Linn, being 
that best known from its facility in lea^ruing 
to speak. 

GRACTJIjA religiosa. him 
T^ina, Hind. I Manojio, Jay. 

Beo, Jay. | Teeon^, Sujiat. 

Found in Java, Sumatra and the Great 
Eastern Islands. It is easily domesticated, 
and learns to whistle and talk and imitate 
human speech with greater facility than any 
other bird. Kng. Oyc, See Birds. 

GRACULIN^. A Sub-family of birds ‘ 
containing 10 gen. 27 sp. viz., 4 Gracula, 
1 Ampeliceps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 Sturnus, 
1 Psaroglossa; 9 Sturnia, 2 Calornis*, 
J Pastoz ; 1 Enodes ; 1 Mina. See Birds. 

GRAOULTJS, a genus of birds of tbe 
Fam, Pelicanidae, in which family are 5 gen. 
V2 sp. viz., 2 Phaeton, 2 Sula, 3 Pelecanus, 

‘ 4 Graculus, 1 Plotus. 

GRADUL. Duf. Entada pusaetha, D. C. 
GR-^CO - BACTRIANS. See Kliutri. 
Rajpoots. Greeks in Asia. 

GRAEN or Grane, also Quade, the Gerra 
of Pliny, in lat. 29 ® 23’ K, long. 47 ° 58^ B., 
is inhabited by Arabs. It is on the west 
^ide of the Persian Gulf, and carries on 
trade with the Red Sea, Sind, Guzerat and 
wfest coast pf India. — Horehurgh. 


GRAHILOTE. 

GRAHA. Sans. The planets. A move- 
able point in the heavens. In hindu 
astronomy the planets have each a great 
number of names, or epithets 5 many of 
which are to this day unknown to 
Europeans. The following, however, are 
known to every Indian, because they 
serve to give a name to the seven days 
of the week; Ravi, or Surya, the Sun. 
Chandra, or Soma, the Moon. Mangala, 
or Cuja, Mars. Budha, Mercury. Cura, 
or Vrihaspati, Jupiter. Suora, or Bhrigu, 
Venus. Sani, or Saturn Besides these, 
the hindu astronomers consider Rahu, the 
Moon’s ascending and Ketu her descending 
Nodes, as obscure planets, which occasion 
the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. Graha, 
when the terms Madhya and Sphuta are 
prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent place of the planet in the hindu 
sidereal, or fixed zodiac. Graha laghava is 
the name of a treatise on Astronomy, written 
about the 4657th year of the Cali yug (A, 
D. 1555 ). The Graha, or |)lanets of the hindus 
are sometimes worshipped together, and at 
others separately ; Surya or Ravi, the sun ; 
Soma or Chandra, the moon, Mungula, Budh, 
Vrihaspati, Sukra, Shuni or Sani, Rabu, and 
Ketu, — Cole, MytJh Sind, p, 38. Kala SanUita 
Warren. ' 

GRAHAM, Dr. Robert, a botanist, who 
described Dr. Wallicb’sLegumiuosee. Author 
of a Catalogue of the plants growing in Bom- 
bay and its vicinity, published in 1830, but 
it has unfortunately been of little use, owing 
to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a satisfactory man-' 
ner the species referred to He died at an 
early age in India, and is buried at Candallab, 
in the Deccan. — HooLer f. et Th, 

GRAHA PARIVRITHI. Sans. An ac- 
cot}.nt of time used by the inhabitants of 
the Southern Provinces of tho Peninsula of 
India. It consists of a cycle of 90 Solar 
Sidereal years of 365d. 15g. 31v. 30p. In- 
dian, or 365d. Gh. 12' 36" European time. 
Its epoch is A. A. 0. 24, and it is construct- 
ed of the sum of the products of revolu- 
tions of Mars (15) Mei’cury (22) Jupiter 
( 11 ) Venus (5) Saturn (9) and Sun (1). 

GRAHAST-ASRAMAM. See Hindu. 

GRAHILOTE or Gehlote, a rajpufc 
tribe of the Sooryavansi, the chief of which 
is the rana, Lord of Oheetore. By univer-* 
sal consent, as well as by the gotra of this 
race, its princes are admitted to be the 
direct descendants of Rama, of the solar 
line. A pedigree is deduced from him, and 
connected with Soomitra, the last prince 
mentioned in the genealogy of the Pooranaef 
— Tod's Bajastkan^ Vol. I, p. 82, 



GRALLATORES. 

GRAINS, a kind of bavpoon in use on 
board of ships for striking the larger fish. 

GRAINS DE NAVETTE. Ee. Rape 
seed. 

GRAINES DE ANIS. Ee. Aniseed 

GRAIN-PITS or trenclies for storing 
grains are selected in elevated dry spots. 
Their size being according to the nature 
ot the soil. All the preparation they 
undergo is the incineration of certain vege- 
table sabstances, and lining the sides and 
bottom with wheat and barley stubble. 
The grain is then deposited in the pit, 
covered over with straw, and a terrace of 
earth about eighteen inches in height, and 
projecting in front beyond the orifice of the 
pit, is raised over it. This is secured with a 
coating of clay and cow-dung, which re- 
sists the ordinary rains, blit is tenewed as 
the torrents injure it. Grain can be kept 
in these for years without injury. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, are small 
fruits produced by species of Amomum, the 
Amomum Gran a Paradisi Linnceus, and 
Agrandiflorum^ Smith, Enrj, Gijc, 

GRALLATORES or Waders, an orden of 
birds as under : 

a. Tribe, Pressirostros. 

Fam. OtidjB, Otis and 3 sub-gen, 4 sp. viz 1 Hon- 
bara; lEupodotisj 2Sypheotides. 

b. Incertas sedes. 

Fam. ^ GiareolidjB, 1 gen. 2 sp. vit, 2 Glareola 
orientalis, lactea. 

Fam. Charadriad^. 

Sub-fam. Cursol'iinge, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz-. I Curso- 
rius Goromandelicus, 1 Macrotarsius bitorquacus. 

Siib-fam, Esacinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Esaeus; 
I CEdicnemus'. 

Sub-fam. YanellinEe, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz. 1 Hoplop- 
terus ; 1 Sarcioplioras ; 3 Lobivauellus. 

8uh-fciQ7i. Charadrinee, S gen. 2 sub-gen. 10 sp. 
1 Squatarola ; 2 Charadrius ; 1 Eudromias, 6 Hiati- 
cula. 

Fam, Cliionidse, 1 gen. 1 sp. 1 Hsematopus ostra- 
legus. 

Fam. Bocurvirostridao, 2 gen. 3 sp. 2 Himantopuss 

1 Recurvirostra avocettaC. 

Fam. ^colopacidae, 16 gen. 32 sp. viz. Ibidorhyn- 
chus ; 4 Totanus ; 3 Actitis ; 6 Tringa ; 1 Terekia ; 

2 Lixnosa, 2 Numenius; 1 Earinorhynchus ; L Ca- 
lidrisj I Pbilomachus ; 1 Strepsilasj 1 Plialaropus; 
1 Scolopaxj 1 .Maororhamphns j 6 Gallinagos 
1 RhynciiBea. 

Fam. Palamedeidae'. 

Sitb-fam, Parrinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Metopidins ; 
1 Hydrophasianus. 

Fam. Gruidse, 1 gen, 1 sub-gen. 3 sp. viz. 2 Grns 5 
1 AnthropQides, 

c. Oultirostres*. 

Ardeadoe.^ 


GRALLATORES. 

Sub\fa7n. Tantalina3 ;6 gen. 7 sp. viz. 1 Falcinellus I 
1 Gerontiens ; 1 Threskiornis ; 2 Tantalus ; 1 Pla- 
talea ; 1 A«astomus. 

d. Incertse Sedes. 

1 Gen. Dromas ardeola. 

SvJb-fai7i, CiconinsDj 3 geU. 6 sp. viz., Myeteria; 
Ciconia ; 2 Leptoptilos, 

^iib-fa77i. Ardeinse, 1 gen. 7 sub gen. 19 sp 4 Ar- 
dea ; 6 Herodia, 1 Butoridee ; 1 Ardeola ; 1 Nycti- 
corax 5 1 Tigrisoma ; 1 Botaurns 3 4 Ardetta. 

e. Tribe Macrodactylse. 

i'AM. Eallidfe, 7 gen. 15 Sp. viz. 1 Porphyrio3 
1 Gallicrex ; 8 Porzana ; 1 Ortygonieti’a 3 3 Railus; 

1 Gallinula 3 1 Fulica 

Many of these are migratory and come 
annually into India across the Himalaya. 
Mr. Hodgson says the Grallatorial and Na- 
tatorial birds begin to arrive in Nepaul from 
the North, towards the close of August, and 
continue arriving till the middle of Septem- 
ber. The first to appear are the common 
snipe, and jack snipe, and Rhynchoea; next, 
the Scolopaceous waders (except the wood- 
cock j) next, the great birds of the heron, 
and stork, and crane families ; then, the 
Natatores'; and lastly, the wood-cocksj 
which do not reach Nepaul till November, 
The time of the re-appearance of these birds, 
from the South is the beginning of March. ; 
and they go on arriving till the middle of 
May. The first which thus return to Nepaul 
are the snipes ; then come the teal and ducks; 
then the large Natatores ; and lastly, the 
great cranes and storks. The Grallatorea 
which visit Nepaul, or pass over it, are much 
more numerous than the Natatores ; the 
wild swan was only once seen in Nepaul 
in the mid winter of 1828, when the 
apparition suggested a new version of the 
well known hexameter. — 

‘ Rara avis in terris, alhoque simillima cygno.’ 

None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul be^ 
yond a week or two, in autumn, (when the 
rice fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, 
in spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and 
the coot, which remain for the whole season, 
upon some few tanks whose sanctity pre- 
efudes all molestation of them. There are 
cormorants throughout the season upon the 
larger rivers within the mountains; but 
none ever halt in the valley, beyond a day 
or two : for so long, however, both they and 
pelicans inay be seen, occasionally, on the 
banks j.ust mentioned. 

The Larus and Sfcerna are birds which 
usually afiect the high seas,— but Mr* Hodg- 
son had killed both the red-legged Gnll, and 
a genuine pelagic Tern, in the valley of 
Nepaul. But so had he fishing Eagles ; and 
in truth he adds, who shall limit the wan*, 
derings of these long-winged birds of the 
ethe'^'ial expanse ? See Migration of birds. 
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bF Brazil, in Buenos Ayres, in Chili, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the temperate 
zone of Australia, wheat predominates; 
harley, however, and rye make their appear- 
'ance in the southernmost parts of these 
countries and in Van Diemen s Land. In 
New Zealand the culture of wheat is said to 
have been tried with success, bat the inha- 
bitants avail themselves of the Acrostic hum 
fnrcatum as the niairi article of sustenance. 
Hence it appears that in respect of the pre- 
dominating kinds of grain, the earth may be 
divided into hVe grand divisions, or kingdoms 
— the kingdom of rice, of maize, of \7heat, of 
rye, and lastly, of barley and oats. The first 
three are the most extensive ; the ndaii^e has 
the greatest range ot temperpoture, but rice 
5na.y be said to support the greatest number 
of the human race. (ScJvouvj^ in Jameson^ s 
Edlnhui'gh Philowphlcal Journal April 1825.) 

The number of the Indian species are 
•eitiraatedby Voigt at 1,300. 'The abundance 
of wholesome faecal a^contained in the seeds 
of some species renders them peculiarly* 
well adapted for the sustenance of man ; and 
if wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, rice, and 
guinea corn, are the kinds of cereal grasses 
more commonly eTuployed, it is because of 
the large size of their grain compared witli 
that of other grasses ; for the few which 
are unwholesome in their nataral state are 
Lolium temulentum, a common weed in 
many parts of England, the effects of which 
are undoubtedly injurious; Bromuspurgans 
and catbariicus are said to be emetic and 
purgative ; Bromus mollis is also unwhole- 
some, Eestnca qiiadridentata is said to be 
poisonous ; Molinia varia is injurious to 
cattle : and some other species are supposed 
to affect the milk of cows which graze upon 
them. Among corn-plants of India- not 
generally known may he mentioned Eleusine 
coracana, called natcbiiee on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and Nagla Eagee, or Mand, 
elsewhere in India ; Setaria germanica, 
yielding German millet ; and Panicum fru- 
mentaceum. The tropical grasses differ 
from the extra tropical ones by their greater 
size, some like the bamboos, being fifty to 
sixty feet high ; by their larger leaves ; by 
their frequently separate sexes, and by their 
softer, more downy and elegant flowers. 
The value of grasses as fodder for cat- 
tle is hardly less than that of corn for 
human food. The best fodder-grasses of 
Europe are usually dwarf species, or at least 
such as do not rise above four or five feet 
from the ground. The most .esteemed are 
liolium perenne, Phleum and Eestnca pra- 
tems ; Gynosurus cristatus and various spe- 
5^'of'Foa and dwarf Eestucat The fodder- 
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grasses of Brazil are of far more gigantib 
stature, and perfectly tender and delicate. 
In Australia the favourite is Anthistiria aus- 
tralis, or Kangaroo Grass ; in India, A. cilia- 
ta is also in request ; but the most common 
Indian fodder-grass is Doorba, Doorwa, or 
Hurryaiee (Cynodon dactylon). Gama 
Grass (Tripsacum dactyloides) has a great 
reputation as fodder in Mexico ; and atten- 
tioil has lately been direbted to the Tnssac 
Grass of the Ealklands (Eestnca fiabellata), 
a species forming tufts five or six feet highj 
and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 
as food for cattle and horses. Sugar is a 
general product of grasses. It exists in 
great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Sac- 
charitm officinarum). Maize so abounds in 
sugar, that its cultivation has bden proposed 
in lieu of the sugar-cane. (lUng. Qijo.) 

Among the grasses there are both land 
and water, but no marine plants, and their 
limit is the utmost range of the vegetable 
kingdom ; Indian species are as under : 

Botanical, Rindustmi. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum Koclu. 

Panicum miliaceum, ...Cliena-glias, 

„ miliaro, Kungoo. 

„ commutatum. 

„ halopus, kJalgauteo. 

„ setigorura, .. Buragalgantee. 

„ colonum, Shama. 

„ frumentacoum, ,Damra-shama. 

„ ciliare, ... r.. iVIakur-jalee. 

„ hirsutum. 

Peticillaria sjjioata, . . Bajra. 

Sorghum vulgare, . . . Jooar. 

„ sacoharatum, 
dhrysopodon acioularis. 

Saccharum siDonfcaiioum.Kash. 

ipcocircis soiTata. 

Andropogon martini. 

Anthistiida ciliata. 

Eottbollia glabra, Buksa. 

Oynodon dactylon - ...Hurryallee. Durva: 
Dactyloctenium il^gyp- 
tiacum. 

Elousinc Indica, Aragura pillay, Tam, 

„ E^yptiaca. 

Phalaris arundinacea. 

Chloris barbata. 

f'erotis laiifolia, (Cleghorn,) 

Pasture grasses of India , — tn the provinces, 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants are fed 
upon the leaves of various trees. The goats,' 
sheep, and cattle, are pastured upon what 
are called the waste land, or the jungles of 
the villages *, the last are fed also upon 
chopped straw, and the stalks of the joar 
(Sorghum vulgare), cut into small pieces; 
while horses, besides pulses, are fed upon 
grass brought in by men called grass-cutters, 
but who rather scrape off the ground the 
creeping stems and yoiing leaves of the grass 
called Doob or Dhoorba or HniTyalleb 
(the Cynodon dactylon Of l5otanists)^ 
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This grows throughout the year, is fortu- 
nately the most common species throughout 
India, and succeeds particularly well in the 
J^orthern parts where lawns and pastures of 
moderate extent are made by planting 
pieces of its creeping stems. It is 
also much used for forming a coyering for 
the banks of rivers, ramparts, and espla- 
nades. The high lands of the Ballaghaut 
also possess a grass of which cattle are amaz- 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aro- 
matic and pungent taste, that the flesh of the 
animals, as well as their milk and butter, 
become scented with it. This species is 
allied to the Lemon grass, and is very abund- 
antly diffused towards the North-west of 
India. There are, however, numerous other 
grasses common in India which cattle de- 
light in ; but the greater number of these 
flourish most in the rainy season. Their 
rapid growth, and the great height they at 
tain, as well as their withered and dry na- 
ture towards the close of the year,* soon how- 
ever unfit them for pasture grasses. The 
inhabitants of many parts of India remedy 
this, by burning down the old and dried up 
grass, when the young blade shoots up and 
affords excellent pasturage. India being at 
one season deluged with rain, and at another 
parched up with heat, with only a few 
months of temperate climate, cannot be ex- 
pected to possess any pasture grasses similar 
to those of European countries. But as 
grasses are among the most universally dif- 
fused of plants, we find some suited to every 
season, indigenous in all parts of India, and 
affording food for its various herbivorous 
animals. For the purpose of pasturing im- 
proved breeds of sheep, the hills and table- 
land, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and the 
frontier provinces from Gujarat to Hurriana 
and Saharunpore seem alone suited. But the 
Himalaya, enjoying a temperate climate and a 
European-like vegetation have also abundant 
and excellent pasturage. During the rainy 
season, when the temperature is moist but 
equable, the Himalaya have many grasses 
resembling those in the plains. These are as- 
sociated with others belonging to European 
genera, which are able to withstand the 
winter’s cold : so that throughout the year, 
nearly, there is abundant pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of the Himalayan villages. 
Of this the inhabitants avail themselves, by 
driving tfieir herds of cattle, and flocks of 
goats and of sheep, to different ranges and 
elevations, according to the season of the 
year. The sward upon these mountains is 
short and thick, and very closely resembles 
that which is met with on the mountains 
pf Scotland and Wales ; while the sheep are 
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as much esteemed for their mutton as those 
fed in the plains upon grain. Dr. Royle, in 
his illustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalaja-n mountains, has stated that these 
grasses belong to sncli g^enera as Agrostis, 
Fox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Headow-grass, 
Fescue, Cock’s -food. Bent-grass, Oat-grass, 
and others. Also, that many of the same 
species which are accounted the best pasture 
grasses in England are among those found 
in the Himalaya, as Cock’s-foot grass ; An- 
nual, Narrow-leaved, and smooth-stalked 
Meadow-grass ; Cat’s-tail or Timothy- grassy 
Purple Fescue-grass, which from its greater 
produce is considered preferable to that 
specially called Sheep’s Fescue-grass. In the 
climate where these grow naturally, nothing 
would be easier than the introduction of 
n-ny other of the superior pasture grasses of 
Great Britain ; but this is hardly necessary 
where the natural pasturage is so good. Cer- 
tain of the pasture lands were so much valued 
by the Native Governments, that some of the 
pasture of the sandstone-hills, south ^of the 
Kistnahriver, where the lemon-grass is found, 
were reserved for fheir own cavalry, or the 
right to cut and sell it was rented to the 
highest bidders. To improve the pastures or 
increase the quantity of fodder in the warm 
and moist parts of the plains of India, it will 
be necessary to have recourse to the grasses 
of other climates, as to those of the West- 
Indies and South America. The Guinea- 
grass and the Sott’s-grass of Jamaica are 
both highly esteemed in that island, while 
some of the pasture grasses of Brazil and of 
the hanks of the Amazon, are described as 
being of a gigantic size, and at the same 
time perfectly tender and delicate. Closely 
connected with the subject of the pasture 
grasses is of that of providing green food 
for horses, camels, and elephants, and one 
to which little attention has been paid, 
though the supply has much diminished in 
the neighbourhood of towns and large sta- 
tions. To this Dr. Wallich called attention 
ill his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1832, stating, that 
for any number of animals, either for cout 
veyance or for consumption, any quantity of 
food might he produced in the • utmost 
possible abundance in India, but suggested 
tbat a more ready and plentiful supply of 
food for elephants and camels should he 
provided by planting those treos (such as 
particular Indian fig-trees) which form the 
staff of life for them, and which are ex- 
tremely easily cultivated. In the Madras 
Presidency, considerable exertions were made 
about the year 1?96, in every where plant- 
ing what was called the Bastard Cedar (Gua^ 
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^uma ulmifolia) as green food for catfcle. — 
Roijle's Productive Eesources of India, The 
need for care on this point increases vrith 
the extending cultivation, Rye grass and 
clover grow well in upland districts in India, 
and when sown fresh have been found to 
answer admirably on the Shervaroy, Puluey, 
Baba-Boodan and Neilgherry Hilis, In 
Guzerat, the cultivators feed their cattle on" 
the sweet stalks of the joari and bajri — 
Sj^T'ifs Suggestions p. 46. 

Guinea Grass, — Has been cultivated to 
a considerable extent in India and Cey- 
lon with more or less success accord- 
ing to the care and attention bestowed 
on it. When well manured and kept clear of 
weeds it grows more luxuriantly and admits 
of being cut every six weeks or two months. 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, be-«^ 
ginning with about three quarters of an acre, 
gradually extended to above an acre and 
a half, for seven or eight years supplied 
3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 7 horses 
continually with all the grass required for 
their consumption and latterly left a surplus 
which was dried for bedding and hay. When 
first planted it frequently attains a height of 
even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously 
from a small patch planted about the year 
1857, in Combaconum measured 10 feet 4| in. 
in length, but when cut two or three times it 
grows thicker but not so high. It is exceed- 
ingly excellent feeding for horses and cattle, 
and is generally preferred by them to the 
ordinary country grass, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the 
grass roots supplied by the grass cutters. 
It should not be given to cattle fresh, but 
the supply for one day should be cut the 
day previous, and it should not be out too 
close to the ground but the stalk ought to 
be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a good 
plan to move the ground between the roots 
every time the grass is cut and the ground 
should be heavily manured after every three 
or four cuttings. It is very hardy and may 
be easily propagated. -It requires abundant 
moisture but will not live in a soil which is 
at all marshy. It answers best planted in 
email fnfts 1 ft* 2 in, to 2 ft. apart, wEich 
rapidly spread into stools from 6 in. to 1 ft. in 
diameter. Ccddivell in Ifiteris M.S.S.) 

Lucerne has been successfully acclimated in 
the Dekhan, and has long been largely cul- 
tivated by natives for sale to Europeans and 
for their own cattle. — Sprfs 8^t>ggesi, p. 63. 
The Prangos Hay plant grass of Mr. Moor- 
W)ft, of Tibet, was found by him to be employ- 
winter fodder for sheep and goats, and 
^equ;ently for neat cattle. Moorcroft, writ- 
^^^fe^=^^§ighbo-ctrhood of Dro? describes 
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tho Prangos Hay plant as producing 
ness in a space of time 'singularly short, and 
likewise as being destructive to the River 
Fluke ; he therefore justly concluded that 
it would be an invaluable acquisition to any 
country, to the climate of which it was suited, 
as its highly nutritious qualities, its vast yield, 
its easy culture, its great duration, its capabi- 
lity of flourishing on lands of the most in, 
ferior quality and wholly unadapted to til- 
lage, impart to it a general character of pro- 
bable utility unrivalled in the history of 
agricultural productions. When once in the 
possession of the ground, for which the pre- 
paration is easy, it requires no subsequent 
ploughing, weeding, manuring, or other 
operation, save that of cutting and of con- 
verting the foliage into hay.” — (Moorcrofi 
in a letter to W, Butterworth Bayley^ Bsg., 
formerly OJiairman of the Gourt of Directovd 
also Travels 179.) 

Various attempts have been made to intro- 
duce the Prangos Hay plant into Great Bin- 
tain, but hitherto unsuccessfully ; and it is 
probable it will only succeed and be valua- 
ble in a climate similar to that where it is 
found indigenous. The Prangos is highly 
valued in the cold and q^rid region of Tibet, 
where it is indigenous, and which Mr* Moor-» 
croft (Tr. p, 179) thought would be valuable 
as fodder for sheep and cattle in European 
countries. It is found in Tibet, aiid also 
most abundantly on Ahatoong, a low trap 
hill in the valley of Cashmere ; but there it 
was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan habitat. 
Though abundant in various directions, the 
Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value, 
and Dr. Falconer is of opiuion that its im- 
portance has been much over-estimated, in 
consequence of its being the only food in 
many of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet. 
In Cashmere, where, far from a deficiency 
of herbage, there is actually a superabun- 
dance of pasture gi'asses, it is necessarily 
much less esteemed. The Prangos will, 
therefore, most probably be a valuable ac-: 
quisition only in countries devoid of good 
natural pasturage, and of which the climate 
is favourable to its growth. (Royle, Pro, Bes,} 

Joint Grass,^ says Mr. Bonynge, is not gene- 
rally known in India, I never, he says, met 
with it in the South, H. West, or in Bengal. It 
grows in the Tartar country ; generally in the 
margins of forests, where there may not be 
too much shade ; a forest being partially 
cleared, it springs up in places where it per- 
haps never existed before, or if it did, not for 
centuries past. The grass will run to a length 
of some fifteen feet, and will rise, if there be 
I any snpport, five or six feet ; if not, will grow 
I up some three or fonr feet by its pwn support? 
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It is not a wiry grass : the joints are some 
six or eight inches long ; with four or five 
blades of grass about the same length growing 
out from each joint. The joints near the 
ground are harder and brittle ; those near 
the top, soft and juicy — with a luxuriant ter- 
mination of soft blades, similar to those from 
each joint, but softer and thicker. On 
my arrival in the country I fonnd there were 
no cows, goats, or sheep. These I intro- 
duced, and at the same time a quantity of 
gram, upon which sheep are fattened in 
East India. After the arrival of the cattle 
they declined the gram, and I found on in- 
quiry that they had been browsing on this 
grass, and upon which they continued to 
feed. They all became as fat as if fed on 
the gram, (a kind of pulse,) which remained 
on hand, there being no use for it. — Bowfuge, 
America, p. 159. The principal of the Indian 
grasses, and perhaps the most generally dif- 
fused, is theDoob-grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
a creeping plant possessing much nourishing 
property in its long stems, no less than in 
its leaves. This endures the greatest eleva- 
tion of temperature, as its roots penetrate 
far below the surface, and although during 
the dry monsoon giving no sign of life, it 
puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap- 
. proaoh of the rains. 

A very nourishing grass, possessing a 
powerful aromatic odour, is met with on the 
elevated lands above the Ghauts of the south, 
as well as in the north-west provinces. So 
strong are its aroma and flavour, that the 
flesh, milk, and butter of the animals feeding 
upon it become in time sensibly affected both 
in taste and smell. 

Upon the many slopes of tbe Himala- 
ya there are found abundance of good 
nourishing pastures, admirably adapted to 
the requirements of cattle and sheep, and 
upon which many herds and flocks are reared 
.when the dry season forces them from the 
plains below. ‘ Throughout the flat comftries, 
and spread over vast tracts of indifierent 
soil, we meet with grasses, or rather herbage, 
in sufficient ^.bundance, but generally either 
coarse and poor, or rank and distasteful to 
animals. In swampy or sterile plains these 
reedy grasses often fail to tempt even the 
coarse-freding buflalo and rhinoceros ; and 
it is a common practice amongst .all the In- 
dian villagers, at the end of the dry season 
to set fire to these tracts, on which the long 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after 
the first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid 
and abundant supply of young sweet blades. 
Jn some parts of India, especially at the 
larger towns, it is customary to cut grass for 
hay, as fodder for horses durirjg the exces- 
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sively dry months, but latterly artificial 
grasses have been introduced for this pui’pcse? 
The Guinea-grass and Mauritius- grass are 
both admiryDiy adapted for feeding cattle. 
Some grasses are twisted into bands ; others 
are employed for tha.tching, and some for 
platting, screen and mat-making, in the 
form of pulp and used for paper making, 
Many grasses might be converted into half- 
stuff for paper-makers and have the great 
advantage of affording large quantities of a 
cheap material. The grasses abound in India ; 
in the plains are numerpus species of genera 
little known in Europe; maize, joar, and 
many millets are cultivated in the rainy sea- 
son ; and in the cold weather, wheat, barley, 
oats, and millet; In the Himalaya many of 
the pasture-grasses are the game as in Europe, 
and the cereals are cultivated in the spring 
and summer, with some rice in the rains, 
Several indigenous grasses are employed for 
making mats, baskets, ropes, sacks, nets and 
sails, The Moonja of the natives (Saccharuru 
munja) is collected after the rainy season and 
kept for use, as it is employed in tying up their 
cattle at night and for ropes for their Per- 
sian wheels. It is said also to be one of the 
grasses employed for making tow-ropes by 
the boatmen aboutBenares. The Shur or sara 
of Bengal (Saccharum sara), or the Pen reed 
grass, is employed by the boatmen about 
Allahabad and Mirzapore, and esteemed 
as a tow-line for its strength and durabi- 
lity, even when exposed l.o the action of 
water. It is said to be beaten into a rude 
fibre apd then twisted into a rope. The sacred 
grass of the hindoos, the dab orkoosha of the 
brahmins (Poa cynosuroides), is also made 
into rope in ISTorth- West India. Other species 
of Saccharum are used for thatching and for 
screens, and some for making writing-pens 
and for arrows. The fibres of tbe Khuskhus 
or Vetiveyr are more remarkable for agree- 
able odour than for their tena.bity, while the 
Bamboo, the most gigantic of grasses, might 
be enumerated with timbers rather than with 
fibres, though its split stems are often em- 
ployed for making mats in India, and the 
young shoots for paper making by the 
Chinese. The IIul or Nar of Bengal is 
employed for making the mats known by 
the name of Burma which are formed of the 
stalks split open. In Sindh the grass called 
Sar, which perhaps is Arundo karka, has it^ 
culms, sur jo kanee, made inio chairs, and 
its flower-stalks hc^-ten, to form the fibres 
called moonyah, are made ipto string 
or twine (moonyah jo nareej, and into ropes 
(moonyah jorussa /. The boatmen of the 
Indus universally employed the Moonja (pro- 
bably Saccharum moonja) as a towing ropq 
5 coo 
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and for the rigging of their vessels, in all available records of agricnltnra] experience 
places above Sakknr. Two-inch ropes, often on this matter ; it appears that the best way 
nfty fathoms in length, made of Mnnja to obtain good fodder at a moderate cost is 
fibres, are sufficient for dragging their to pay attention to the indigenous grasses 
largest or 1,200-niannd boats np the of the conntry, which, by irrigation and jn-* 
Indus, against the full force of the stream, dicious manuring, may be greatly improved 
The rope is also light, so advantageous for — such grasses being always chosen as are 
rigging, and bears without injury, alternate suitable to the soil. The Durva or Hurry- 
exposure to" wet and to subsequent drying; allee grass (Cynodon daptylon), unquestion- 
both qualities being essential lor a tow-rope, ably the best species which India possesses 
The upper leaves, about a foot or so in for forage, was cultivated with great success 
length, are preferred, are collected into bun- at Vellore by Major Ottley, R. In upland 
dies and kept for use, (Royle Inch Fibres, districts rye grass and clover grow, and both 
p. 30.) these exotics, when sown fresh, have been 

l)r. Griffith collected nearly one hundred found to answer exceedinglywell on the Sher-^ 
different grasses in the Tenasserim Provinces, varoy, Pulney, iTeilgherry, and Bahaboodun 
but Mr. Mason is not aware that the descrip- Hills. The Guinea grass has been strongly 
tionof a single species has ever been pub- recommended in Bengal and 8. India, 
lished. Throughout India, the pasture lands Imaiilaiing Grass, — In poor soils such as 

are everywhere left to nature ; there is gene- that of the Carnatic, grass seeds do not 
rally aright of common pasturage ; and there take so well as in rich land; and there is 
is nothing to prevent the village cattle from great difficulty in procuring a good sward, 
roaming at discretion. The first step, there- In this case recourse must be had to 
fore, towards the improvement of grass lands planting, oi', as some call it inoculating 
must be the establishing and keeping up a grass. This is done by taking pieces of 
Bfcrong and sufficient fence. turf from the banks of river or tank, and 

Laying down Grass. — After the erection of spreading them over the land to be laid down 
a good fence, the next step to he taken in after it has been prepared in the same man^ 
laying down pasture land, is to prepare, pub ner as it would have been to receive the 
verize and clean it, and having brought seed, The turf should be taken up in little 
the ground into good condition to apply square pieces, and spread over the surface of 
manure. the ground, leaving small interspaces be-? 

Mamire. — With respect to the manure best tween each piece. A stone roller or a wooden 
adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps beater should then be employed to press 
stable sweepings and the vegetable mould them into the ground. In a few days the 
of decayed leaves mixed half and half, is the interspaces will be found to be filled up, and 
most serviceable. It is obvious that where a complete carpet of turf to be formed, 
there are mounted corps there can always be Pouring and burning the surface of poor 
at command a large quantity of stable sweep- soils. — Before putting down the turf, poor 
ings for pasture lands, and if care were stiff lands should be divided by ditches, 
taken to collect urine, and other drainage plonghed in deep furrows, and exposed as 
of stables and dung hills, this would he much as possible to the wind and sun. Such 
found even more efficient than solid manure, soils may with careful culture and irrigation 
The nrine should be preserved in tanks, become permanent meadow land, but it is 
which might be formed at a short distance, essential to get them into a sound state by 
and the fluid conveyed in pipes would be most cavefully clearing them of nuth-grass 
found a most nseful top-dressing ; the tanks and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 
should be covered to prevent evaporation, and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
and by applying them towards the end of coarse grass by band weeding. Paring and 
the rains would be washed in without being burning the surface have been found useful, 
carried away. If, however, fertilizers of and if beneficial in the first instance, the 
this description are Uot procurable in suffix operation ihay be repeated with advantage, 
cient quantities, recourse must be had to The Cynodon dactylon or IJurryalpe Grass, 
other manures ; and the alluvial soil which of India, is considered the best for horses, 
forms the upper layer at the bottom of Root creeping through the loose sand, with 
tanks will be found to answer well. The strong fibres at the nodes. Stem rarelyexceed*- 
best season for the application of manure is ing six inches in 'height, creeping to a oonsi* 
jfis^before or during the rains. derable extent, matted, very smooth. Plpreis, 

; ; Grasses, — The next question that all on one side of the spike-stalk, awnless, 

iliself is that of the introduction of purplish, and ranged in two close alternate 
grasses. After consulting all the rows. All the stems which lie near the 
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ground take root, and by this means, tbongli 
an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
very wide. It yields abundance of seed, of 
which small birds are very fond. It has 
been found a successful phiii to allow the seed 
to ripen before the hay is cut, as it. then pro- 
pagates itself by the seeds, in addition to the 
runners. This grass is also found in Great 
Britain, but in that country its produce and 
nutritive pri)perties are comparatively insig- 
nificant, while here it constitutes f of the 
pasture. Respecting this grass Sir W. 
dones observes (As Res. 'Vol. 4 p. 245.) 
that it is the sweetest and most nutritious 
pasture for cattle ; and its u.sefalness, added 
to its beauty, induced the hindoos, in their 
earliest ages, to believe that it was the man- 
sion of a benevolent nymph. E ven the Y eda 
celebrates it, as in tiie following text of the 
A’tTiarvana : “ My Durva, which rose from 
the water of life, which has a hundred roots 
and a hundred stems-, efface a hundred of 
my sins, and prolong my existence on earth 
-a hundred years,” — Dr. G leghorn^ Grasses. 

GRAM, or Gramma. Hind. A village. 

GRAM. Anglo-Indian. The name given 
to two pulses, in use in India as food for 
cattle, rarely eaten by man *, one .is the 
Dolichos uniflorus called horse gram, or 
Madras gram, or culfcy, which is boiled, the 
other is Oicer arietinum, the Bengal gram 
or Chenna, which is bruised and soaked 
and is deemed the more nourishing. The 
term, Oicer, is derived through the Ifcaliaii 
Cece, and from the French name Chicker, 
comes the English name “ Chick-pea.” The 
term, “ arietinum” is derived from the res- 
emblance of the seed to a ram’s head. The 
word used by Europeans in India, is 
gram, of which the origin has been much 
disputed, and it is believed, is quite unknown. 
The chenna has been tried in England, but 
not successfully, 'fhe analyses of sram show 
as under : — 
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Sir K. UllioL Dr. D. Watson ^ 

GUANA CHERMES. It. Kermes. 
6RANADAS*. Sf. Garnet ? Pomegra- 
nate^ 


GRANITE. 

GRANADILLA. Passiflora qnadrangu» 
laris. This luxux’iant exotic from the 
Jamaica passion flowers, flourishes well on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific. The 
smooth, oblong fruit grows nearly as large as 
a cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp, 
which makes a cooling delicious dish, and 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from green apple. The Rev.-Mr, 
Bennett of Tavoy, introduced it among the 
Karens, by whom it is highly esteemed, and 
much sought for. It will no doubt soon be 
generally diffused through the Provinces, as 
it possesses all the attractive qualities of fine 
fruit, handsome fragrant blossoms, and when 
trailed over an arbor, a rich pleasing shade. 
— Ma^'on. 

GRxAN AFINA. A fine kind of cochineal. 
See Coccus. 

GRAN A-KE RMES. Sp. Kermes. 

GRANA OBIENTIS. Syn. Oocculus in- 
dicus. 

GRANA PONCIANA— ? See Dyes. 

GRANA SYLYESTEA. Wild cochineal 
See Coccns. 

GRANAT -APPEL. Ger. Pomegranate. 

GRAN ATE. It. Granatenalso Granat- 
stein. Ger Granati. Lat. Garnet. 

GRAN ATI. It. Pomegranate. 

GRANA TILLI — ? . Croton tiglium. 

GRANATI RADIK Lat. Punica gra- 
natum root. 

GRANATNOI-KAMBN. Rus. Garnet. 

GRANOA. PoR'r. Madder. 

GRANDI TAGARAPU CHETTU. TxLv 
T abernsemontana ooronaria. — R. Brotvn. • 

GRAND KHAN. A name applied to 
Kablai Khan^ 

GRAND LAMA. A name applied to the 
chief lama, a priest of budd’ha, in Tibet, who 
is supposed to be a Bodhisativa- who abstains 
from accepting BuddTia-hood and is re-born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind. 
See Buddha, Lama, Sakya. 

GRANGEA MADERA'S PAT AN A. PoiR. 

Grangea adanSonia, Cass, 

Artamisia Maderaspatana. Willde^ Linn. Bomb. 
Natnuti, Beng. I MasliipuLisi, Tam. 

Nelampata, Maleal. | MUstaru, Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and peninsular India : 
its leaves are used in medicine. Wlghfs leones. 

GRANGEA ADANSONII. Cass. Syn. 
of Grangea maderaspatana, Doir. 

GRANITE, a metamoi'phic rock, occur- 
ing in most part of the world. Granite 
and syenite seem the chief up-lifting rocks 
of India ; they burst through upraised sand- 
stones-, clay- slate, mica^slate, chlorite*-slate, 
and lime-stones. This feature of granite 
and syenite disturbing stratified rocks cajl 
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GRANITE. 

bfe traced from neai" Ceylon northwards, at 
intervals, through the table-lands of the inte- 
rior ; through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, 
Hyderabad, Berar and across the Nerbudda 
into Central India, where the granite for a 
time disappears. Yolcanic trap is visible, 
however, in the. bed of the Jumna, near Alla- 
habad, in latitude . ‘25° north, and in the 
ascent to Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee, the gra- 
iiite re-appears and makes a great eruption 
at the Chiir mountain on the southern 
sldpes of the Himalaya. But near Qungo- 
tree^ at the source of the Ganges^ is des- 
bribed as the grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest and most mag- 
nificent outbursts of granite in the world. 
It traverses these mountains in nnmerons 
veins — westwards towards the Borenda pass, 
and eastwards towards Kamet, Nandadevi 
and Nandakot, upraising the metaraorphic 
schists which form the highest peaks of the 
snowy range. Granite is often liable to decay, 
Various causes lead to this change, its felspar 
is acted ujion by moisture and by alternations 
of temperature ; mica is acted upon by mois- 
ture ; (quartz by lime in solution, the silicic 
acid of the quartz having a great tendency to 
bombine with the lime, carbonic acid generat- 
ed in the earth or taken down by rain assists 
materially iii dissolving the lime contained in 
the felspar, and other portions of crystalline 
lime that are frequently associated with 
granites. The frequent changes in the elec- 
tric condition of the atmosphere and of the 
earth act upon all the constituents of gra- 
nite, but more particularly updn the horn- 
blende which contains the oxide of irdu in 
considerable proportion : this and the alu- 
mina of both the felspar and hornblende 
swell with moisture and contract on drying, 
but ^the most extraordinary change that 
occurs in old granites and which has not 
jret been accounted for, is quartz passing 
into an opaque soft pulverulent mass. Sir 
C/b dries ijyell dnd, others attempt to explain 
it by the evolution of carbonic acid gas from 
.under ground, but it appears to be more 
probably due to the electricity of the earth. 
Felspar iu decaying forms kaolin or porce- 
lain earth; Quartz is little liable to decay, 
but occasionally passes into a substance re- 
sembling txfipoli, Mica decays into a yello^, 
brown, or green soapy earthy and hornblende 
into a brownish powdery loam; Many of the 
“teniples'of Southern India arb constructed of 
grdmtej Its preservation, and the sharpness of 
its carvings, testify to its great durability and 
'the absence of wear and decay makes it dififi- 
W deteminei from appearaucesj the age 
^HMany oriental buildings made Of it. 
^^^ib^trgTaBdte (J^arries are at Bangalore, 


GRAPE OIL, 

Sadr a, R, Cuddapah,Yizagapatam,rnd Bellary ; 
it is quarried by the action of fire, by wedo'es' 
or by gunpowder, &c; Ornamental granite^ of 
bright colors occur in several localities, those 
of S^lem, Chitfcoor and Seringapatam are 
flesh colored, red, green, yellow and grey. 
Those of Arcot and Goodoowanebairyare pure 
white. The Bellary and Bangalore sienites, 
are redj grey, and white, with the colors 
blended in about equal proportions. The 
two last may perhaps be considered the 
most durable in India, some of the pale-grey 
granites and pegmatites or binary granites 
of Southern India contain a large proper- 
tion of felspar which leads to their decay. 
The carvings at Conjeveram, Tricheacoo- 
num, Sadras and Chellumbrntn, have lost a 
good deal of their sharpness from this causey 
while those at Tarputreej Woontimitta, 
Hera Toornbal, and other places in the Ce- 
ded Districts are nearly as sharp as when 
first executed. In a few temples and ma- 
homedan tombs, thfe most richly dnt pillars 
and ornaments are hewn out of basalt, 
augite, or basaltic hornblende. The best 
specimens, of this kind of carving are at Yel- 
lore, Seerah, Tinnevelly, Hnmpee, Adony, 
Dummul, and Anagherry. The carvings! 
have often a polished surface resembling 
black marble, hut they are so hard as to 
strike fire with steel. — M, U. /, R, 

GRANO FORMENTO, It. Wheat. 

GRANOS, gp. Corn. 

GRANO TDRCO-O-SICILTANO. It; 
Maize. 

GRANT, Sir Hope, k. d. b., a British mi- 
litary officer who d,i s tin giii shed himself in 
China and in the rebellion of 1857 : for a few 
years Oommdnder-in- Chief in Madras. 

GRANT, Dr. John, a Bengal Medical 
Officer who retired from the service as Su- 
permtending Surgeon of Agra. 

GRANT, Sir Patrick, g.o.b., a Bengal mili- 
tary officer, Commander-in- dhief of Madras^ 
afterwards Governor of Malta. 

GRANT’D, means book; Adi Grant’h, 
First book, is a -narne gfverl to the first re- 
ligious book of the Sikh religionists, to dis- 
tingufsh it from the Dasama Padshah-ha- 
Grant’h, or ‘ Book of the Tenth King,’ com- 
posed bjr giiru Govind. History of ih& Pm- 
jauh^ Yel, Ip. 91, See Grunt’h. 

GRANTHIKA. Sans, also Pippalimula. 
Sans. Pepper root; 

GRANUM MOLtlCOGM. ^he seeds of 
Croton pavana. Ham : of Ava. 

GRANZA; Sp. also Rubia, Si*. Maddef; 

GRAOS. • Fobt* Corn; 

GRAPE OIL; Oil of Yitis vinlferh^sfeedt 
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GEAPES, 

Ens. 



Aunb, 

Ar. 



Angur, Duk Hind. Pees. 

Uvas, 

Port. 

Baisins, 

Pr. 1 

Dracha, 

Sans. 

Trauben, 

Ger. 

' Ubas ; 

Sp. 

Darakh, 

Girz. 1 

Racimos, 


Dak’h, 

Hind, i 

Kodimundri pallam 


Grappi ; Grappoli, It. 

Dracha pallam, 

Tam. 

UY8e, 

Lat. 

Dracha pandu, 

Tel. 

Buwah-angur, 

Malay. 




Grapes, the fruit of the vine, are grown in 
Europe, America, Asia, most part of British 
India and in China. There are 87 species of 
the genera Yitis, Cissus and Ampelopsis, hut 
the Yitis vinifera is the only one knownas the 
grape vine. The Yitis indica, the Araclouka 
of the Indian Peninsula, Bengal and Hima- 
laya, produces beautiful clusters of round 
purple berries and a large grape which is very 
fair eating : it is not the common vine of 
Europe which nevertheless is probably from 
this Himalayan plant, the Yitis indica. The 
origin of the common grape being unknown^ it 
becomes a curious question to decide whe- 
ther the Himalayan Yitis Indica is the wild 
State of that plant : a hypothesis strength- 
ened by the fact of Bacchus, having 
come frbm the East. The wild grapes of j 
Isaiah v, 2 . are a species of Solatium. In 
China, grapes are plenty and tolerably good, 
but the Chinese do not make wine. {HooJcer^ 
Him. Yol. II p. 187.) Grapes dried before 
being ripe and pounded are used in Kabul as 
a pickle. Whenever the grape is grown, many 
varieties occur ; about 1,000 varieties exist ' 
but many of them are worthless. In the I 
Punjab several varieties of grapes are recog- 
nized. “ Kandahari,’’ a purple grape ; 

kishmishi,^’ a small seedless grape, produc- 
ing what are called in England “ Sultana 
raisins’’^ these are of the varieties called 
sahibi surkh’^ and ‘‘ sahibi ablak the 
Khatan grapes produce the large common 
raisins, called ‘‘ munakka “ Gholab dan,” 
a white grape ; “ Husaini” grapes come to i 
Lahore from Eabul^ in round boxes packed in 
cotton wool 5 Sahibi,” a superior (white) ; 
grape Fakliri,”- sometimes called “ askari,” 
a black grape ; “Munakka” and “ Abjosh 
munakka,” are grapes dried in the sun ; to 
make “Abjosh” grapes they are plunged into 
boiling water, and then dried in the shade ; 

“ Eiish baba “ Dida-i-gau,” a white grap^ 
with some spots on the skin, which are said 
to resemble a cow’s eye ; hduce its name ; 
pious hindus refuse to eat this grape on this 
account. 

^^Karghani” (white), called from the 
name of a place ; “ Angur Jalalabadi,” call- 
ed also “ Khatta Augur,” grown at Ohar- 
bagh, a few miles from Jalalabad ; “ Cha- 
^angur,” gr6Wn also at ^alalabad^ There is ^ 
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a fruit which is called angur, but is not d. 
grape really, it is properly ^called Khaya 
ghulama,” The common sort of grapes, ar^ 
“ rocha-i-surkh” and “ rocha-i-safed,” also 
“ toran.” Green grapes are sold in the plains^ 
in the winter time are the “hosaini,” ot 
“ shaikh kalli ” varieties ; they are of large 
size, pale green color, and of delicate flavor, 
they are picked before being quite ripe, and 
packed between layers of cotton wool, in 
round boxes, made of white poplar wood^ 
and tied up with a sti’ing of goat’s hair ; 
these are exported in thousands and called 
“ Angur khatti,” There is yet another, the 
“ akta ” grape, which produces bloom rai- 
sins, called “ dagh,” or more properly 
“ kishmish-i-daghi,” whitjh are prepared 
by dipping the ripe hunches of fruit into 
a boiling solution of quick-lime and potash 
(hence called abjosh, lit, infused in water) 
before drying in the shade* 

In the Indian Peninsula, there are several 
varieties but the common leek-green is the 
most esteemed, though many persons like the 
Habshi grape. In the arid regions of 
Rajputahah, where they depend entirely on 
the heavens for water, and where they cal- 
culate on a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to the wants of 
man is losb The seeds of the wild grapes, 
as the hhoorut, buroo, heiTOro, sewun, are 
collected, and, mixed with bijra-flour, enter 
much into the food of the poorer classes. 
They also store up great quantities of the 
wild her, khyr, and kharil berries 5 tod the 
long pods of the karjra, astringent and bitter 
as they are ; are dried and formed into a 
flour. Hothing is lost in these regions 
which can be converted into foodj — Ans. Mah 
Med. p. 10. PoivelVs Hand Book^ Punjab 
Products^ Voigty Cal^ Hort. Suhnrb, p. 27. 
Williams., Middle Kingdom, YoL lY p. 45. 
Fortune's pp. 22, 63. HooJcer^s 

Himalayan journal, vol. II p. 187. Tod^s 
Rajasthan, Yol, II p. 200 

GRAPHIC SLATE. A slate that “ soils 
and writes,” as Dr. McClelland described it,' 
is found east of Tavoy, and another and softei* 
variety is found in Mtolmain. They may be 
justly regarded as varieties of gi*aphic slat^. 
—Mason. 

• GRAPHITE; 

Black lead, ] Plumbago, Ekg. 

Occurs in Travancore, Ceylon, Viiian^- 
grum, at Gurjolee, and at Almorah. See 
Biaoklead, Carbon, Plumbago. 

GRAPPI. It. Grajies. 

GRAPSUS STRIGOSIJS; One bf the 
Orustacese. Seb Ci^absj Grustac5ea‘, 





GRASS. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM HORTEKSE. iSTees. 

JusUcia piofca— jKoajb. 

Gnw80-ban, Bukm. | Judi mara, Maleal, 

Ba-lat nee, 1 

A flowering plant, with, large crimson 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cultiv-at- 
ed in gardens. 

Far. h. G. liXrido-sangnin^um, fclie Sa- 
lat.-nee of the Burmese is larger and has dark 
blood colored leaves. — Vdirjt. 488. 

QRASSA. Sp. also Aaeite-de-pescado. 

Sp. Blubber. 

GRASS CLOTH, or China Grass Cloth, 
is fabricated from the fibre of the Crbica 
nivea of Linnasus, the Boehmeria nivea of 
Gaudichand. Though this beautiful fabric 
has long been known, it is only in compara- 
tively recent times that it has been ascer- 
tained to be Tnaniifactured from the fibres of 
the Boehmeria nivea. It is met with bleached 
and unbleached. It is extensively used by 
the Chinese, being woven into narrow pieces 
and into handkerchiefs ; the export being 
chiefly to India and the United States, many 
handkerchiefs being sent to the latter coun- 
try. Clothes are sent from the Chinese 
market to South America, made from grass- 
cloth and nankeen. I^o account of the 
quantity has been kept. See Boehmeria. 

GRAS, the griffin of Rajputanah. The 
Naguni, is half serpent, half woman. At 
Barolli, the Gras and Uaguni are represented 
in a highly finished sculpture. — Tod^s Raja- 
stlmij "YoI, II, p. 716. 

grasses. 

Myek. Pin. Buum 1 Gbas> Hind. 

Desha, Heb. | 

Is extensively cultivated in the South of 
'China, for weaving floor matting of various 
degrees of fineness, the coarser kinds of 
which are used also to construct sheds to 
screen workmen when building houses and 
even the walls of the* huts tenanted by the 
poor ; the best comes from Lientan, west of 
Canton. ISTo grasses ai*e cultivated in China 
for food for animals, but the country pro- 
duces many species fitted for rearing flocks 
and herds. Drs. Hooker and Thomson esti- 
mate the grasses of India at one- thirtieth 
of the entire floi-a of India. A great deal 
of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated in the 
Khassia Hills about Moflong : it is of a dull 
greenish purple, and though planted 
in drills, and carefully toed and weeded, 
is a very ragged ‘crop. The shell of the 
'Cultivated sort is soft, and the kernel is 
eweet; whereas the wild Coix is so hard 
"that it cannot be broken by the teeth. Bach 
gtent branches t'Wo or three times from the 
and from seven to nine plants grew in 
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each square yard of soil : the produce is small j 
not above thirty or forty fold. In India, grass 
is rarely cultivated for grazing purposes as it 
is in Europe, and it is but seldom cut and 
stacked as hay ; bur in the Rakhs of the 
Pnnjab, and in the bar” tracts, during the 
rains, the whole surface of the plain is covered 
with grass. Sseveral sorts —no less than thirty 
— each with its distinctive name, were cob 
lected in the rainy season near Lahore. Dr. 
Hooker tells us that at 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation in the Khasia, he has collected 
upwards of fifty species of Graminesa alone, 
in an eight miles’ walk, and twenty to 
thirty Orchidese; but these are quite excep- 
tional cases. Their rapid growth and 
subsequent dryness render many Indian 
grasses unfit for pasture at the end of the 
year. Grass-cutters, who provide horsesj 
usually search for and Collect the dubh grass 
(Cynodon dactylon). Dr. Royle mentions 
that the grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Roh- 
tak) — and indeed it is true of the Rakhs 
generally, consist of species of Panicum* 
Pennisetum, Csnchrns, Chgetaria, Vilfa, 
Dactylolenium, Chloris, Eleusine, Achraoh- 
ne, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andropogon : and, 
to these, species of Saccharum, and Rottbol- 
lia should be added. Besides various 
grasses, other fodders are employed : in one 
place a clover or lucerne, Shotal,” is 
grown ; also Sinji, but this principally by 
Europeans for their horses and other cattle. 
Cattle are usually fed (besides grass) on 
I bhusa, or as it is called in Punjabi ‘‘ turi,” 
the chopped straws of wheat and barley^ 
besides which they get “ Karbi,” the dried 
stalks of jawar (H. sorghum}; this latter 
when green and fresh is called Gharri.” 
Chopped leaves of the ber (both Z. vulgaris 
and Z. immmularia), called ‘‘ mulja,” are 
much used, and are said to be fattening. 
Dr*. Henderson mentions that in Shahpur 
and one or two other districts, turnips are 
grown very extensively for feeding cattle 
daring the cold weather and they often 
attain a larger size^ than inJEur ope. A few 
of these ai*e used in times of famine for food-, 
as the ‘‘markan” grass, the wild Sawank, 
and “ Phog,” the seed of Oalligonum 
polygonum, is used as human food in the 
Punjab in times of famine. Dhaman or 
anjan (Pennisetum cenchroides) is consL 
dered the best grass for cattle^, rapidly^ im- 
proving their condition and increasing tlieir 
produce in milk. Jbang is a scented grass, 
probably Andropogon soh?pnanthus, and 
the root of A. muricatum forms the Khas- 
khas used in matting tatties and screens for 
cooling purposes . — -Powll Hcmd Boo7i> JSco^ih 
pp*. 244? and 24 5i 



GRATIOLA SBRRATA. 

Wm, Botany p. 421. Mason's Tenasserirti. 
William' Middle Kingdom^ p. 277. Hooker's 
Himalayan Jo^mial^ Yol. II, p 289. See 
Food. GraminaceaB : Rosbes. 

GEASS CUTTER, in India, generally, 
two servants are attached to each horse, a 
groom and a grass-cutter. The latter gene 
rally brings in the roots of the hariali or 
d’hub grass, 

GRASS FERN. Pteris graminifolia. 
See Perns. 

GRASS HOPPER. One of this tribe, a 
species of Decfcicas, is kept by the Chinese 
in cages for fighting. 

GRASS-HOPPER WARBLER. Locn- 
gtella raya. 

GRASIA. Hind. Garasio’ Guzeea.t. In 
western India, a military chief. The term 
is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit word, 
which signifies a mouthful, and has been 
metaphorically applied to designate the 
small shai*e of the produce of a country, 
which these land-owners claim. Malcolm's 
Oentralindia, Yol. I, p. 508. See Kattyawai^ 

GRASS OIL OP UEMAUR. Roosa-ka- 
tel. Hind. This valuable oil was first 
brought to notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1824, 
and was further described by Dr. Forsyth 
in 1826. The oil is obtained from the 
Andropogon calamus aromaticus by disi- 
tillation; 250 to 300 small bundles, of 
the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
with water, and distilled. About a seer 
of oil is obtained in' the receiver. Dr. 
Forsyth describes it as volatile, extremely 
pungent, of a light straw colour, very trans- 
parent, with a peculiar, rich and agreeable 
odour. Dr. Forsyth adds, that it is very 
highly esteemed by the wealthy natives for 
the cure of rheumatism, especially that of 
the chronic kind ; two drachms of the di- 
luted oil are rubbed over the pained part in 
the heat of the sun or before a fire twice 
daily. It causes a strong sensation of heat 
or pricking, lasting for two hours or longer. 
The natives also regard it as an efficacious 
remedy in slight cold^ They anoint the 
soles of the feet with the oil and it is stated 
that slight diaphoresis is thus produced. 
Other grasses furnished fragrant oils, as 
the lemon grass oil, or essence of verbena, 
ginger grass oil, citronelle. Tm^s. Med. 
ixnd Bhijs. Soo. hi. p. 219. — O'Sh. p, 639. 

GRASU-GADA. Tel. Batatas eduHs. 
GRATIOLA MOUHIERA L. & G. Por- 
tulaoea. Weinm. syns, of Herpestes 
monniera. — Ham. Bcli : Kuntl\. 

GRATIOLA SERRATA. 

J^ptched Hyssop, Eng. | Bhoomia-neem, Hind. 

Grows wild during the rains, used as a 
bitbej* by the poor. 6 ^e?^Z. Med. Top. p. 173. 


GREAT KING. 

GRAUWBRK. Gee. Calabar skins. 
GRAUCALID.^. A family of birds com- 
prising 3 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Graucalus 5 
3 Campephaga; 1 Lalage. 

GRAYET. A term in Ceylon applied to 
the space outside the principal forts in Ceylon, 
The Singhalese word, Cadawetta, describes 
the enclosure or boundary of a temple or 
city, or a royal chase. It was adopted by' 
the Portuguese, after the erection of these 
fortresses, to define the limits of the lands 
they had been permitted by the native princes 
to appropriate, and the word Garvetta is still 
used in the patois of the Portuguese descen- 
dents. When the Dutch seized the forts the 
word passed into Gravette, which appears on 
their records, and from the British, in turn, 
took the present term Gravets. Teiment's 
Gliristianitif in Ceylon^ p. 291. 

GREASE FO R RAILWAYS . The mix- 
ture used by the East Indian Railway for axle- 
grease is this. 

Tallow, ... 50 lb. I Castor oil,... 30 lb. 

Country soap, 20 ,, / Water about 10 Gals. 

Melt the tallow in a large vessel, cut the 
soap in slices and put into the water when 
the latter is Warm. When the soap is fully 
dissolved pour the water containing it into 
the tallow after which add the castor oil ; 
immediately after the latter is added, take 
the mixture off the fire, and while it is cool- 
ing let it he stirred constantly till cool. The 
mixture may require a little more or less 
water according to the temperature of the 
wreath er» 

GREAT ASIATIC BANK. The depth 
of water on these banks averages about 80 
fathoms, deepening rapidly as the edge is 
approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
the land. And, where the earth has not 
risen above the waters surface, great sub- 
marine banks are to be traced from one 
island to another. 

GREAT BASSES, See Basses. 

GREAT CONSTANTINE. See India, 
p. 813. 

GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. See 
Oolumbidse. 

GREATER GALANGAL. Eng. Alp- 
nia galanga S^vz. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAIL- 
WAY, was the first in India, was commenc-! 
ed from Bombay, in 1851 ; twenty - one mile^ 
to Tannah, were opened on the 16th April 
1853. It was ultimately extended across the 
Western Ghauts to the cotton districts of the 
interior. 

GREAT KING, also Saviour, Soter, the 
title assumed by the Arsacidpe. See Bags 
tria. 



GRECIAISr MYTHOLOGY. 
GREAT KING; Sri Nara. See Inscrip- 
tions p. 386. 

GREAT MILLET. Eng. SorgRum vnl- 
gare. — JPers. 

GREAT MOGUL. A designation em- 
ployed by tbe nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, most of whom were 
deseendents of the moghul Baber. 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
the Nicobar group. See India; Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Pulo Laut. 
GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBE. ’ A water bird with semi-pal- 
mate feet known, in India, as a diver. See 
Birds, Oolymbidse, Podieeps. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- 
athidse ; See Fishes. 

GREOO-BACTRIANS. See Greeks of 
Asia. Inscriptions, p. 872. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of India, — the 
Ceres of Greece, has the Lakshmi and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is the Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dharmarajah is the Grecian 
Pluto — the Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
‘Rama ; Vaxtarini in the hindu pantheon has 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Cerberus has corresponding dogs. 

Durga, is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of music == Mercury, 

Krishna = Apollo. 

Rhawani = Venus. 

Kali or Durga == Proserpine. 

Agni = Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of Agni = Vesta. 
Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux, 
Aruna = Aurora, 

Atadeva = Diana. 

Kuvera == Plutus, god of riches. 

Indra = Jupiter, god of the firmament, 
Varuna = Neptune, god of the water, 
Prithivi == Oybele, goddess of earth. 

Vis wakarma == Vulcan, architect of the 
gods. 

Kartikeya or Skanda = Mars* god of war. 
Kama = Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arka Sol, the sun. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, son of Pa^- 
vana = Pan. 

Rama, god of wine == Bacchus. 

Heraoula, an Indian deity = Hercules^ 
Aswiculapa Esculapius = Geuii. 

Vaya ==? -^olus* 

Sri = Ceres. 

Anua-Purna =? Anua perenna. 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 
though farming collectively one vast poly- 
system, were exceedingly numerous, 
^^similar in their character. Greece 
seem to have been parcelled 
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out among a number of deities, each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship widely different. Bach 
deityhad his favourite abode, and local attach- 
ment to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi- 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Boeo^ 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac-. 
chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apollo ; on the Corinthian shores, the rites 
of Neptnne ; in Argos, the temples of Juno; 
and in Ephesus, the worship of Diana, 
Thongh acknowledged to be divine ont of 
their own peculiar domains, yet their wor- 
shippers were rather averse to proselytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 
be weakened. The sacred object of Ephe?- 
sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 
the period of its first formation, through the 
ages which intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temples, which followed upon the 
rise of Christianity. The image consisted 
of a large block of wood, of beech or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by the rude- 
ness of its workmanship. The first statues 
were unshaped blocks and stones ; and, 
hence, the word column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with Zeus as they did Astarte with Venus, 
The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a representation of the elegant huntress of 
classic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
number of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was the 
nurse, the suppoi’ter and life of all living 
creatures.’’ — Milner^ s 8 eoe^ Okurches of Asia, 
p. 83. Sir W- Jones, See Deo. Gruma deva. 

GREDA. Sp. Chalk. 

• GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander the 
Great in his ad^omce towards the Indus, 
formed military stolons in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of Ixis armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lasted from B. 0. 256 to A. D, 207* 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, viz., firsts that of 
Bactria, A seeond eastern, under Men- 
ander and Apollodotus, comprehending 
the Punjab and valley of the Indus, with 
Kabul, aud Araohotia or Kandahar, added 
in times of its prosperity. A third, 
western, at Herat and in Seistah. A 
fourth, central, of the ParopawB^S, which 
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latter reo-lon Hr. Prinsep ' is inclined to | exact no tribute and merely to consider liim- 
girc to Bactria, because of the bilingual as self as the head of a confederacy of princes 
well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles united for the double object of maintaining 
and jA.ntirnachus, kings of Baclria. Mr. their independence and freeing Persia from 
Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Major a foreign yoke. This is the commeiLcement 
Cunningham’s Table. The countries over of that era of Persian history called by Eas- 
which the Greeks ruled were seemingly i tern writers, Mulook-ub-Tuaif, or common- 
Bactria, Sogdlana ; Mai’giana ; Paropami- 1 wealtb of tribes. 

saclae ; jSTysa ; Aria-Dranga ; Arachosia ; | In A. D. 906, Rhages was taken by Ismail, 

Gandliariois, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, ■ founder of the Samani dynasty. It ceased 

Syrastrene and Larice, but their limits were ! now to be a seat of empire, and in A. D. 967, 
incessantly varving, the dynasties in Asia, | became the capital of the house of Sliemgur, 
founded after the death of Alexander the I a race of petby princes who maintainedr a 
Great, by his generals, &c,, were as under : | kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
I Sj/rta.* i Samari and Dilemee divided the empire of 

B. C. ; Persia. In A D. 1027, Rliages was the last 

Alexander the Great ; born 356, died 323. j conquest of Mahmood of Ghazni. 

312 Seleucus I, hTioator. ' ‘III Bactria, 

280 Antiochns I, Soter. ; The sole evidence of the long line of Bac- 

261 Antioch us II, Theos. trian kings, exists in the emanations from 

246 Seleucus II, CallinicnS. tlieir mints, exhumed from time to time in. 

226 Seleucus III, Ceraunus, and around their ancient seats of govern- 

223 Antiochns III, Magnus (Achseus.) ment. In the almost total absence of annals, 

187 Seleucus IV, Philopator. vrhether occidental or oriental, their coins 

175 Antiochns IV, Epiphaiies. furnish nearly all the testimony at present 

164 J\.iifciocluis V, hupator. j available with which to reconstruct the 

162 Demetrius I, Soter. j story of the survival, re-institution and ex- 

150 Alexander I, Bala. I tinction of the dominant Hellenic element. 


147 Demetjnus II, Nicator. on the site of Alexanders farthest conquest 

144 Antiochns YI, Theos. in the East, and of those potentates who 

142 Tryplion swayed the destinies of these lands for xtp- 

137 Antiochns VII, Sidetes. wards of two centuries. Professor Wilson 

128 Alexander II, Zebina. gives a list of them from Theodotus I., B. C. 

125 Seleucus V, 256 to Pantaleon B. C. 120. Then of Bar- 

125 Antiochus VIII, Grypus. baric kings Su Hermmua, Kadapbes and 

112 Antiochns IX, Cyziceiius. Kadphises; from B. C. 100 to B. 0. 50. Of 

96 Seleucus VI, Epiphanes. an Indo-Parthiaii dynasty: Theindo-Scy- 

95 Antiochns X, Eus^bes. thian princes of Kabul and a classification 

Antiochns XI, Epipheues. of their co temporaries. Mr. Thomas,^ in 

Philip and Prinsep’s Antiquities, quotes Major Cunning- 

94 Demetrius HI, Eucaerus. ham’s table. 

88 Antiochns XII, Dionysius of Jose- B. C. 

phiis. 256 Diodatus I 7 Bactriaua(mcludingSogdia- 

83 Tigranes, of Armenia. 243 ,, II ^ na, Bactria and Margiana), 

69 Antiochus XIII, , Asiaticus. 247 Agathocles | paropamisidae and Nysa. 

6o Syria became a Roman Province, 22 7 raiitaleon ) 

Antiochns Soter succeeded Seleucus Hi- 220Euthydemus — Bacfcriana, Ariana (in*’ 
cator, and in the reign of his successor, An- fading Arachosia and 

tiochus Theos, Arsaces, a Scytliiaii, who 
came from the north of the Sea of Azoff, in- 
duced the Persians to tlirow off the Greek 
yoke, founded the Parthian empire, and 
made Rhages his capital. This was, likewise 
the period of the foundation of the Bactrian 
kingdom by Theodotus the governor of it, 
who, finding himself cat off from Syria by the 
Persian revolution, declared bis indepen- 
dence. Arsaces is called Asteh by Eastern 
writers, and is said to have been a descend- Patalene, Syrastrene and L'arice, as 

ant of the ancient Persian kings. When he well asKysa, Gandharitis ; Peukelaotis 

gained the kingdom it is said he promised to and Taxila. 


raropamisidas;, J^ysaana snosequent- 
ly Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

196 Demetrius, ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

190 Heliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisidm. 

190 Antimachus Theos. — Hysa, Gandharitis; 
Peukelaotis and Taxila. 

185 Eucratides — Bactriana, Ariana,, besides 
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17^ Anbimaclms Kikeplioros — INIysa, Gaud., ! 
Peak., and Taxi la, contemporarily 
with Eacratides’ retoutiou of the rest 
of his dominions. 

1G5 Philoxeues succeeds to Antimachus 
Nikephoros’ kinj^dom. 

Nioias’ — ditto^ with the exception of 
Taxi la. 

1 Gf) Apollodotns succeeds Eacratides in 
Ariana, as well as Pata., Syiu, Larioe. 

Sedes j Apollodotus m 

rx- . V Ariaiia alone. 

Dionysius j 

1139 Eysias succeeds these in Paropainisidse, 
and obtains Nioias’ dominion of Nysn, 
Gand, Peuk; while Mithridates L, 
possesses himself of Ariana, having 
previously gained Margiana from 
Eiieratides. 

Antialcidas succeeds to Lysia.s’ king- 
dom . 

Amqutas. ' 

^ Archebiu.s follows Antia-lcidas 

lGJ-140 Menander reigns in Paropatnisadae 
Nysa, Gancl., Peak., Taxila, Por. 
Reg., Catli., Pataleue, Syr. Larice. 

135 Strato — succeeds, with the exception 
of the countries of Pata., Syr , Larice. 
which fall to Manas. 

■Xippostratus > ^ 

Telephus S 

Of all the kings who fallowed Eukratides, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are men- 
tioned, by classical authorities. 

Tlie history of the country of the Kop- 
hones river, i. e. Baotrui, Aria and Kabul, is 
obtained from coins, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions, the one Greek, on 
the obverse, some of excellent workmanship 
but often of very barbarous forms, the 
other on the reverse in that called Arian, 
Arianian, Bacfcrian and Kabul ian. Acoord>* 
ing to the prevalent authority, of Las^^'Cn, 
James Prinsep, Professor Wilson and others, 
this language is said to be Sanscrit, but Dr. 
Moore asserts it is Hebrew. It is written 
from right to left. Qolionel Tod says the 
Aswa or Asi was one of the^bur tribes which 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
The ancient hindu cosniogTaphers claim the 
Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, 
and doubtless the. Ind.o Scytliic people, from 
the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. — 
J^arhurtc Idmjs, 

,B0. 

I3t> Herniseus — rules over Parop. — Nysa, 
Gaud. Peuk. (The S’u-sakarace obtain 
Aria, Draijgia ai^d Aracb, from the 
, Parthhuis.) 

— lias Taxila, Por. Reg. Catb. Pa- 
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]05 Kad pluses — (Yachl) takes possession of 
Hcrnunus’ kingdom, and Taxila from 
Manas (Kozola Kaclaphes). 

Yonones 

Spalygis Y Paropamisadifi. 

S palin' ses J 

110 Azas — succeeds Mauas ohtiuning also 
in 90 B. C. Nysa, Gaud., and Peuk. 

80 Azilas — succeeds Azas in the three lat- 
ter, — adding Taxila and the Paropa- 
misada?. 

80 The Soter Megas obtains the domini- 
ons of Azas, and subsequently those 
of Azilas. 

60 The Yaclii agaiti possess Pavo, Nysa 
and Taxila etc. 

26 Gondopliares, reigns in Arrana, Abda- 
gasses (and Sinnakes or Addiiiigaus) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop, 

A, D, 

44 Arsaces (Ornospados or Orthomasdes) 
ditto 'ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnesses — ditto ditto (Hia’ 
theleh) in Bactrlana, 

Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Aracho- 
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si a, 
iii PurZ/riu* 

B, C. 

255 Arsaces I 
253 Tiridaies 1 
216 Artabanus I 
lOG Phraapatius 
l8l Phrahates I 
173 Mithradafees I 
1.3G PJirahates II 
126 Artabanus J 1 
123 Midiradates II 
37 Mil ask ires 
77 Sinatroces 
70 Phrahates III 
GO Mithradates III 
54 Orodes 1 

37 Phrahates lY 
(Tiridates) II 
(Phrahates) lY 

A.D, 

4 Phrahates 

5 Orodes II 

5 Yonoiies I 


Syrastrene, Larice., 


A, IX 

13 Artabanus III 
(Tiridates) HI 
(Ciiiiiamus) 
(Artaba-nus) III 
42 Bardanes 
45 Gotarzes 

50 (Mehor dates) 

51 Yonones II 
51 Yologeses 1 
62 (Artabauus) IV 
7? Pacorus 

108 Chosroes 
115 (Part 1 laiua spates) 
1 1 G Chosroes 
121 Yologeses; 11 


1 48 Yologeses HI 
192 (ALjlogeses) lY 
209 (Yologeses) Y 
Artabanus Y 
2o5 Artaxerxes,klng 
of Persia, 1st of 
the Sassanidte* 
(StuHYs Bio, Die, Ferrier^s Journal 
p. 55-G8. Ilalcolm's llitit. of Persia, Fnnsep\ 
Antlq^utioshy Thomas^ Yol. II, J). 176, Ac.) 

The family name Arsaces vvas that applied 
to all the kings of Parthia> hence called the 
Arsacidse. There were military colpnies 
of Macedonians established at Alexandriad, 
Caucasum, Arigaeum, a»»d Bazira, and 
garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peuce- 
laotis and at Aornis, a mountain raxig^j 
supposed to be the rno’hntaihs of Jlahkb^ ■ 
404 
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hi til e Fir Pa.njal or Hid Himalavan raiiore. exlnt in considerable numbers in the Pun- 
(See Knfir.) It would appear that the Greek . jab hills. The ancient extent of their power 
colonists ill the Punjab liacl first been placed | is proved by the present prevalence of their 
under Philip, while the civil administration j alphabetical characters, which, nnder the 
of the couutrv remained in the hands of its i name ot Takri, or Takni, are now used by 
native princes. Taxiles and Porus. After* all the hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
wards, on the murder of Philip by the iner- mountains, irom Simla and Sabuthu to 
conarj soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis vi, 2, ! Kabnl and Bamiyan. On these grounds 
vii) directed Eiidenios and Taxiles to govern ! Major CuniiingliaTn identifies the banditti 
the country until he should send another | of Justin, w’itli the Takka, or original in- 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they j habitants of the Punjab, and assigns to 
continued to retain the charge; for alter i them the honour of delivering their native 
Alexander's desitli m B. C. 32o, Eiidemos, ! land from the tbraldoni ol a foreign yoke, 
contrived by his general Eumenes to make Ihis event occurred most probably about 
himself master of tbe country by the treach- , 316 B. C., or shortly after the march of 
erous assassination of king Poriis. ( Dio* 1 Endenios to the assistance of Euraeres. 
dorus xix, 5). Some few years later, in | It was follow^ecl immediately by the cou- 
B. C. Sir, he marched to the assistance of / quest of Gangetic India, Justin, xv, iv., 
Eumenes,' with 3,0Q0 infantry and 6,000 and in 316 B. C.. the rule of Chandra 
cavalr}', and no less than 120 elephants. Gupta was acknowledged over the. Avbole . 
With this force he performed good service northern peninsula, from the Indus to tho 
at the battle of Gabiene. But his continne^ moutlis oK the Ganges. According to GoL 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity } Tod, the Yavaii, or Greek princes, who appa- 
not to be neglected; and their liberty ■was j rently continued to rule "vvi thin the Indus, 
fully asserted by the expulsion of the Greek | after the Christian era, were either the 
troops and the slaughter of their chiefs, — j remains of theBactrian dynasty, or the in- 
Justin xv, 4. — ‘‘ Prsefactos ejus occiderat" : dependent kingdom of Demetrius orApol- 
again **Molieutideiride helium adversiispi-is- lodotus, wdio ruled in the Punjab, having, 
factos Alexandri,” Chandra Gupta w*as as their capital, Sagala, changed by Deme- 
present when Porus was murdered, and he be* trius to Euthy media. Beyer says, in his 
came the leader of the national movement, Hist. Reg. Bact, p. SJ : that according to 
which ended in his own elevation to the Claudius Ptolemy, there w'as a city within 
sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin attri- the Hydaspes yet neai'er the Indus, called 
bates his success to tho assistance of ban- Sagala, also Enthymedia; but he scarcely 
ditti ; Justin xv, 4. — “ Coutractis latronibus doubts that Demetrius called it Euthydcr 
Indos ad tiov'itatem regni solicitavlt.” But ]nia,from his father, after his death and that 
in this, Colonel Cunningham thinks he has of Menander. Demetrius was deprived of 
been misled by a very natural mistake ; for his patrimony A U. C. 662. bagala is 
the Aratta, who were the dominant people conjectured by Col. Tod to be the Salbhan- 
of the Eastern Punjab, are never mention- poora of the Tadoo w^heu driven from Za- 
• edinthe Mahabharata without being call- bulisthau, and that of the Ynchi or 
ed robbers. (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica,) who were fixed there from Central Asia in 
Aratti profecto latroues,” and “ Bahici the fifth century, and, if so early as the 
latrones.” The Sanscrit name is Arashtra, second century, wdien Ptolemy w'vote, may 
the ** kinglcss,*’ which is preserved in the have originated the chanije to Auti-media, 
Adraista 3 of Arrian, who places them on the the ‘ Central Yuti.’ Numerous medals 
Ravi. Thev were the republican defenders chiefly found within the probable limits of 
ofSangala,or Sakala, a fact which points the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belong 
to their Sanskrit name of Arashtra, or to these princes or the Parthian kings of 
kingless.” But thongli their power was Minagara on the Indus. The legends are 
then confined to the eastern Punjab, the in Greek on one side, and in the Sassanian 
people themselves had once spread over the character on the i*ev6rse. The names of 
whole country.— “ Ubi fluvii lili quini ^ Apollodotu.s and Menander have been de- 
ibi sedes sunt Arattorum.” (Lassen, Penta- cyphered, and the titles of ^ Great King, 
pot Indica, from the Mahabharat.) They ‘ Saviour,’ and other epithets adopted by the 
were known by the several names of Bahika, Arsacida3, are perfectly legible. The de- 
Jarttika, and Takka; of which the last vices, however, resemble the Partbian- 
■would appea-r to have been tlieir true appel- These Greeks and Parthians must have gra- 
tion; for their old capital of Taxila or dually merged into the hindii population. 
Takka-sita, was known to the Greeks of Recent traveller^?, Burnes, Masson, and Fer- 
Alexander ; and the people themselves still rier, met with tribes who claim a Grecian 
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descent. According to Burnes, the Mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the 
valley of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward 
of Darwaz who occupy the provinces of 
Kulab, Shaughnan, and Wakhaii north of 
the Oxus ; also the lull states of Chiiral, 
Gilgit and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs 
who claim a Grecian origin. 

According to Ferrier, however, the whole 
of the pidnces who claim descent from 
Alexander ai'e Tajik who inhabited the 
country before it was overrun by Tnrki 
or Tartar tribes. The Tajik, now maho- 
medans, regard Alexander as a pro- 
phet. The* Badfikshan famil}?- are fair but 
present nothing in form or feature resemb- 
lino' the Greek. They are not unlike the i 
modern Persian, and there is a decided con- 
trast between them, the Turk and Uzbek. — 
ToiVs Rajasthan, Yol. I, p. 232. Rnnsep's 
Antiquities hy Thomas, Yol. U, p. 176. 
Smith’’ s Biograqihical Dictionary. Del. Fer- 
Tier’s Journal, p. 55 68. See Alexander Aff- 
ghan, pp. 37, 38;' Hindoo; India; Infanti- 
cide ; Inscriptions ; Javan *, Kabul Kama. ; 
Kandahar; Kasr ; Kelat; Kol; Krishna; 
Kurumbar; Lakshmi; Magadha; Osiris; 
Pandiyon ; Polyaudz'y , Sakti, Sanscrit ; 
Serpent ; Siva; Siirya ; Yaraha ; Yindasara ; 
Yisvakara.Tna *, Tavana. 

GEEEN COPPERAS, or Green Yitriol. 

Sulphate of Iroa Exo. | Ferri sulphas, Foni 
Sulfate de for, Fa. | vitriolafcum sal- 


Sohwefelsaureseisei),GEii. ,| -mai’fcis, Lat. 

Heracussis, Guz. Hind, j Taroosee, Mai. 

Hera-tootia, „ ,, 1 Zunkur madnee, Pers. 

Tootiya-subz, „ 

Solfate di ferro. It. | Anna bugdic, 1 ’am. 


Green copperas called also green vitriol 
is a principal ingredient in dyeing, in the 
manufacture of ink, and of Prussian blue ; 
it is also used in tanning, painting, medi- 
cine, &c. — McCulloch. Faulkner. 

GREEN-DYE PLANTS. See Dyes. 
GREEN-DYE RHAMNUS. See Rhamnus. 

GREEN GALLS. See Galls. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM, or black gram. Eng. 
Pbaseolus mnngo. — Linn. 

GREEN SHANK. The Indian Green- 
shank, has been separated from Tetanus glot- 
tis by the name T. glottoides ; and the latter 
name is adopted by Mr. Gould for tlie Green- 
shank of Australia. Upon comparison of 
fine specimens from Scotland and Norway 
with others obtained in the Calcutta provision 
bazaar, no, difierence whatever can be dis- 
cerned. ^ The alleged T, glottoides is simply 
the bird in its winter plumage, in which it 
is less known in Britain than in its summer 
garb. 


GREWIA. 

GREEN STANDARD The troops of 
ihe Green Standard are divided into 1202 
ying, battalions or cantonments, of which 
there are but five in Peking, under the com- 
mand of the Cap tain -general of t.he Gendar- 
mery. These ying vary widely in strength; 
and a number of them, also differing in dif- 
ferent places, composes a piau of which 
there are 43, or a “ chinpiau” of which there 
are 72, in the eighteen province.s. M. Hue 
speaks of these (Yol. I, p. 404) as estimated 
at 500,000 strong. 

GREENS. Vegetables used for food, 
called in Hindi baji.” 

greenstone, a volcanic rock com- 
mon ill the Peninsula of India. It is ex- 
ceedingly hard and difficult to work, but it 
takes a most beautiful and dura.ble polish, 
as in the magnificent mausoleums of Golcon- 
dah, the tombs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Saltan at Seringapa.tam, and in many of the 
sculptures of the Carnatic pagodas. 

A stone much nst'd for building and orna- 
mental purposes in Madras ; it occurs in 
many parts of Southern India and i.s known 
under the names of freestone and grey 
granite. It is hard and durable but more 
expensive than the gi'anites, from the greater 
labor of quarrying and cutting tlie blacks ; 
at Madras the cost of this stone is from 
Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. This material is used in ■ 
buildings and in religious sculptures, the 
na.tives also occasionally make domestic 
articles of it, such as round mill-stones, 
pestles and mortars, door-posts, lintels, &c. 
Carter’s Geological Raiders on Western India., 
p. 9. 

GREEN TOURMALINE, See Schorl, 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN TURTLES. See Chelonia. 

GREEN YITRIOL. Sulphate of iron. 
See Green copperas. 

GREIN SCHARLAKENBESSEN. Dux. 
Kermes. 

' GREISHER. See Kelat, p. 480. 

GRENADES. Fn. Pomegranate. 

GRBNAT. Eli. Garnet. 

GRENDI, Sans, also Tagarum. Sans. 
Ruellia strepens. 

GREW J A. A genus of plants, of the Natu- 
ral order Tiliaceie, the Linden tribe, fifly-three 
species of Grewia have been discovered in 
the East Indies the principal of which are 

I sapida. 
scleropliylla. 
fiopiaria. 
tricliodes. 
tiliasfolia 
ul mi folia, 
iimbellata. 
viminea. 
villosa. ‘ 


abutilifolia. 

asiatica. 

cplumnaris. 

denticulata. 

fioribunda. 

hutnilis. 

olastica. 

hirsuta. 

loevigata. 


Tnicrostcmnia. 

inioi’ocos. 

oocidentalis. 

oppositifolia. 

panioulata. 

populifolia. 

rotundifolia 

pilosa. 

polygama. . 



GREWIA ASIATICA. 

Gi*ewia oppositifolia is employed in the j 
Himalaya for making ropes, and G. elastica, 
Dhamnoo of the natives, is valued for the 
strength and elasticity of its wood. Cattle 
are fed on the leaves of some species, G. di- 
dyma, grows at moderate elevations in the 
Himalaya. The pleasant-tasted sub-acid 
fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but principally used for making 
sherbet. Asiatica^ or phalsa, is cultivated in 
gardens. 

The species of Grewia are of frequent oc- 
currence ill the peninsula of India, and per- 
haps there is no tree more generally difiused 
throughout the Teuasserim Provinces than 
a species of Grewia, wliose terminal bunches 
of dowers may be seen on almost every knoll 
in the country. At Tavoy, when ve.ssels re- 
quire spars, they are usually furnished from 
a small tree wdiich grows on the sea-board, 
belonging to this genus. 

The Mai-va of the Burmese in Tavoy and 
the Tha-ran of the Burmese of Moulmein 
are two species of Grewia. The wood of a 
species of the Madras Provinces makes good 
walking sticks. — M. E, J. B, Eng. Cyc. 
Mason. Voigt. Ro^eb. 

GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. Roxh. 
W. A. 

Falsa, Beng. Hinc.Tam. I Dowaniya, Singh. 

Pharaho, Sind, j Patiki, Tel. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
northern India and the Punjab and is a 
large tree of Pegu, like G. floribuuda, but 
not so plentiful. Commonly cultivated in 
•the plains of the Punjab for its pleasant, 
sub-acid, small berry-like fruit, eaten and used 
for maldiig sherbet. A spirit is said to be dis- 
tilled from it and the fruit is much prized by. 
mahomedans, who prescribe it to cool the 
body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmeer, both 
large tree and small bush varieties, the 
large tree is very beautiful when in new 
foliage. The shrub is generally cultivted 
in most fruit gardens ; it bears a dark purple 
berry, when ripe, containing one or two 
small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, 
and when cool, adding sugar to the taste. 
The plants grown readily from the seed are 
generally cut down almost to the ground 
in November, and even the leaves are burnt 
round the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occa- 
sionally, when new shoots spring out, and 
the fruit is borne near the axilla of each 
leaf ; when of a dark purple, they are ripe 
and fit for use. The appearance of its leaves 
has caused Europeans to mistake it for the 
hazel. The leaves and buds are officinal. 


GREWIA MICROCOS. 

Grewia asiatica and G. tilisefolia both yield 
a useful bast. Wood, white colour and adapted 
for every purpose of house building . — Drs 
McGIelland. J. L. Stewart, Ahislie, p. 225. 
Irvine. Riddell. Cdegliorn Pimjah Eep. Kullu 
and Kangra, p. 82. 

GREWIA BETULJEFOLIA, Juss. 

Gangi, Tn. Ind. I Khircha, Ta. Ind. 

lazaie. „ 1 Ganger Sutlej, 

A small shrub growing North West from 
Delhi, on the hills beyond the Indus and up 
to 3000 feet as the Salt Range. Its small 
tasteless fruit is eaten by the natives. — Dr, J. 

L. Stewart. 

GREWIA ELASTICA Royle. 

Dhamun, Hind, j Farri, Punjab. 

Bhamono, „ J 

A tree, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam at an elevation of 4,000 feet’, 
common in the Himalaya at moderate eleva- 
tions, and grows in Kimmedy, Ganjam and 
Guinsur. It affords timber which is highly 
valued for its strength and elasticity and 
much used for bows, buggy shafts, and 
bangy sticks. Its fruit is used to make 
sherbet. In the N. W. Himalaya, the branches 
are periodically cut in winter time as pro- 
vender for the cattle. — Clegliorii Pwijah 
Report, p. 64. Roijles III. Him. Bol., p. 104. 
GREWIA FLORibUNDA, Wall 

Myat ya, Buinr. [ Ta-yau, BoKJt, 

Mya ya gyee, „ j 

A very common tree, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
ill the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Burmese.— Dr. McClelland 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA HIRSUTA. Javelliki. Tam. 
A shrubby plant; fruit hairy, common in 
the j un gles. — J affrey. 

GREWIA HOokERII, McClelland. 

Phet woon. Buhm. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth, 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows- up tall and 
remarkably straight. It is found with teak 
in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white coloured and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. — Dr. McClelland. 
GREWIA MICROCOS. Linn. 

Grewia ulmifolia, Microcos mala, Ham. 

Hoxb. Wight. Microcos stanntoni- 
Grewia afiiiiis, Lindl, ana, G. Don. 

Microcos paniculata, L. Arsis ru^osa. Lour. 

Mya-ya Burm, 

A shrub in the Peninsula of India, and 
found as a small tree on elevated ground of 
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G31EWIA TILI^FOLIA. ^ GREA^ 


BritFsK Burraali. "Wood not used. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. oK In a full grown tree 
on o'ood soil the average length ot the tniiik 
to 5ie first branch is 1 0 feet and average 
<yirth measured at fi feet from the ground is 4 
ibet — JDr, Bravditi. Gal. G(d. Bx. 1862. 
GKEWIA OBlilQUA, 

I3arsook mara, Ca^si. | Bamun, Mvini. 

A tree of Can ar a and Snndn, fonnd mostly 
belo^j seldom grows large. Wood used in 
ao-ricnltiTre, house posts, cfcc. — iJr. Gibson. 
""gREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Bltch. 
Daman, Hind. ] Bihulh SixdiP.vxj. I 

Grows in the Kheree Pass, and in the 
Bhera Dhoon, is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Snngnani at an ele- 
vation of 5.000 feet. The branches a.re 
periodically cut in winter time as provender 
for the cattle. Its inner bark is employed 
in the Himalaya for making ropes, is used 
for cordage and coarse cloth and to make 
into a kind of paper, — Royle 111. Olegliorn 
Bwwjah Rep. Kid In and Knngra^ p. 82. 
GREWIA PANICULATA. Roxb. ? 

Hierocos tomentosa, S>t. | Hnim-kirillo, Singh- 
Accox’ding to Mr. Mendis, a tree, of the 
southern province of Ceylon, where its wood | 
is used in house-bnilding. A cubic foot : 
weighs 44 lbs. and it is esteemed to last 
25 yeai’s. But Voigt calls it a sbrnb, and 
it is possible that Mr. Mendis’ botanical 
name requires attention. I 

GREWIA ROTHI.— P. G. IV. <5* A. \ 


Bather ; bekliar ; 

nikki, Paxj. 

Kolupii, TeFi. 

G. salvifolia, Roxb. 


Siri Jana, 
.Tibilika chettn, 
Tadika chuvva, 


TKIi. 


A tree of the Punjab, Circai's, and of the 
Oaddapah Nalla Mallai ; has a light, ash-co- 
lored wood, with a straight grain, hard and 
sf.roug^ is much used and veiy serviceable. 
Wood very hard and much used in the 
Circars, makes good walking sticks. — CapL 
JBecldome. Mr. Latham. Madras liort. Gard.^ 
44. 

GREWIA ROTUISTDIFOLIA. Ooxoo. 

a wood of moderate strength. 


G-REWIA SPECTABILIS. ? 


Phet-woon, Buum, 

Very plentiful; attains a girth of about 
three four feet and grows up tall a,nd 
remarkably, sti’aighb. They are found with 
teak iu the forests of Pegu and Tonghoo. 
Wood white colored and adapted for every 
purpose of house building.— Rr. MnOlelland. 

GREWIA TILT/EB’OLIA.— W.. Jo. 
Roxb: I 

G. arborea, in JB. I. C. 2Iu$, 

% ■^riahiUs, Tfall. 


Dainun. ^Iahr. 

Chacljichy inamm, TvM. 
Sadn-^lioo „ 

Talathi „ 


Tliarra, Tr.r.. 

Dhamono, Uria ? 

Kai'kanii, „ ? 


In Coimbatore, a con.siderable tree and 
the wood is soft and easily worked. It is 
useful for inferioi’ building and common 
purposes : but is said to be unfit for cabinet 
purpo.ses, for which, in appearance, it seems 
well adapted, on account of its hygrometric 
pi’operties, which cau.se it to contract a-nd 
expand, liowever well seasoned, with every 
change of the weather. It i.s a common 
forest tree in the Bombay coast jungles ; 
rare inland, and there the wood is not deem- 
ed of any value for liousebold purposes, 
agricultural implements, or cabinet work. 
The wood i.s used for the same purpo.ses a.s 
the Benteak, for which it is often sold at^ 
Calient. It givnvs very large on the moun- 
tains of the Ciroars, and is there a vailuable 
timber, much used for handles ot axes, 
pellet-bows, cowars, and walking stick.s. 
In Ganjam and Gnnisur, the Dhamoiio 
(Grewia tiliocfoiia) is ot extreme height 35 
feet, cii'cumfoii’enco *:» feet, height from 
ground to the intersoctiou of the first 
branch, 20 feet. It is used for cot frauics 
and bandy wheels ; the handles of axes, 
kuive.s, speax’s, mamoties, pickaxes, and 
cai’pcnters’ tools arc made ot this wood, 
which is also buimt for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. Grewia tilia^folia (or 
Gi'ewia elastica) is said to yield the Da- 
monu OX’ Ivarkana of the Pai’la Kimedy jun- 
gles, from which many hundi’ed poles could 
bo obtained. It closely x’escinblos lauce- 
wood or hickory. It is px’ocurable in the 
bazaars eight inchcis broad, and is used 
for house posts, gig .shafts, dhoolL poles, 
.speai* handles and iishiiig rod.s. It seems 
emincid.ly .sui ted for piu’pose.s wliere .sti*ength, 
lightness and elasticity are required. The 
bai-k should be allowed to remain, and the 
poles should bo .steeped iu watei’ and then 
rubbed with oil. The bark gives a strong 
rope. (Note — It would seem from these 
remarks either that the quality of the tim- 
ber of thi.s tree varies in difihi'ent localitie.s, 
or that the timbers of two trees been 

brought for examination.) — Roxb'. I oujt. l)rs. 
Wiglit and' Gibson. Captains Beddome and 
Macdonald. Molvor. M.LJ.J.Jt. 

GREWIA ULMIFOLf A. Roxb. , Wight. 

' Syn. of Grewia microco.s. — Linn. 

GREY, Sir Williain, K. 0. S. I., a Ben- 
gal Civil Sox’ van t. Ho entei’od the seiwico 
about the year 1840, and hold the ollicc.s of 
Private Secretaiy to Sir Herbci’t Haddock ; 
Junior Secretary in the Bengal Ofiiee; 
Under Secretary in the Fox'cign Dopartmoutf 
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GRIFFITH. 

Secretary to The Bank of Bengal ; vSecreta- 
rv to the Bengal Government; Director 
General of Post Offices; Home Secretary ; 
Member of Council, and Lieut. Governor 
of Bengal. He possessed a calm judgment, 
a critical form of mind, brief, almost Socratic 
in method, and a man of progress. He 
improved postal communication, telegraphs, 
railway, police, education and jails; and 
lie was a sound ffiiancier and economist. 

In 1865 he urged on the Endian Govern- 
ment tlie need for retrenchment. 

GREY ANTIMONT. Exa. Sulphuret 
of Antimony. 1 

GREY or Annulated Ipecacnana, also | 
Grey also Red, Ipecachuana. Cephaelis ' 
ipecacuaiia. 

GRIAS CAULIFLORA. The stem 
ffowering anchovy pear of Jamaica. It 
might be introduced into India. 

GRIESWORZEL. Geb. Pareira brava. 

GRIFFITH, William, a medical officer of 
the Madras Armj'', famed for his extensive 
knowledge of Indian Botany. Author of 
numerous works on this branch of science ; 
he accompanied the army which marched 
in 1838-39 from Sind, through Quetta and 
Kandahar to Ghazni and Kabul. From 
Kabul he crossed the chain of the Hindu 
Kush to Bamiau and Singhaii, and spent 
some time in the Kuner valley. His collec- 
tions thei’e, though formed under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, are very good, 
amounting probably to about 1,000 species, 
many of which are deposited in. the Royal 
Herbarium at Kew, his posthumous notes 
and journals, were piibliijlied in Calcutta 
edited by Dr. McClelland, under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Government; anddiis 
collections, from Malacca, Tenasserim, the 
Khasia mountains, and the whole Assam 
valley, Mishmi and Kaga hills and upper 
Irawadi, Calcutta, Bhotau, Simla, Sind, and 
Afghauisiaii, are probably not under 9,000 
species which is byfar the largest number ever 
obtained by individual exertions. He also 
made a collection of birds in Affghauistau. 

A mural tablet erected to his inomory in 
the Cathedi’al of Madras says he was born at 
Ham, in the county of Surrey, March 1810. 
He had attained to the highest eminence in 
the scientilic world : and was one of the most 
distinguished botanists of the age. He 
acquired his knowledge by personal inves- 
tigation in the diffbrent provinces of British 
India and in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
from the banks of the Ilelmund and Oxus 
to the Straits of Malacca, where, in the capa- 
ciby of Civil Assistant Surgeon, he died 9tli 
February 184^5, in the u5th year of his age, 
and 1 3th year of his public service in 
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GRIXDSTOKES. 

India. His eu.rly deatli is deeply deplored 
by numerous private friends ; and his loss 
to the cause of science elicited a public and 
emphatic expi*ossion of regi*et from the 
Governor General of India. This tablet is 
erected as an humble tribute to his ineniory, 
by a few of his medical brethern of the Mad- 
ras service. Hooker f, et Thomsoii. 

GRIHA SE:NM. See Inscriptions p 870,. 
889. 

GRIHA KUTUMBINE, literally, the head 
of the house or of the fainilv. 

GRINDING of grain in India is still done 
hy the hand mill as in Isaiah xlvii 1 2. Matt, 
xxiv. 41 . 

GRIHASTHA. A hindn married hoiise- 
liolder. Sans, from grilia, a house, and st ha,, 
to I’en.alii. 

GRIHAST’HA-DHA RMA. Sans. From 
glirihastTia, situated in a house, and dharma, 
religion. 

GRIMUGRIM. Hind. Hordeum cseleste. 

GRINDSTONES. The Natives of India 
prepare a grindstone composed ot shell lao 
as its basis, and corundum powder or othen 
hard mineral as the grinding material. Tn 
Coimbatore persons of the barber caste are 
the niaBufacturers of these. The process ia 
sufficiently rude. The stone being pounded 
and reduced to the form of line grained gun- 
powder is heated in a chatty. The lac is 
then added and the two stiiTed together 
until blie mass is of the consistence of dough 
when it is turned out and beat and kneaded 
into the required shape. There are only two 
articles used in its construction, but not 
using a mould, the operation is tedions and 
the finished article when completed, and not 
bv «any means of first rate excellence. The> 

' priiicipil objec.r.ion to them seems to be the 
extreme hardness which renders them less, 
effective than if the lac by a, small admixture* 
of a softer substance were rendered some- 
what more yielding. Upon the whole, as 
made there, it is a rOitlier rude but durable 
machine. It was. stated that at tlie Hoon*^ 
soor farm, where pearl barley is prepared, . 
English grind-stone*'^ f‘>r making in required 
frecpieut renewal, but that One ot this de- 
scription lias now been in use 5 years. The 
stone used in Coimbatore is powdei’ed coarse 
garnet sand*, found in the beds of the neigh- 
bouring hill stimms.. Tfie Corundum stones 
met with for sale in the bazaars are usually 
small, generally more rounded and water 
v/brn on the edges, as if collecte'dlin the beds 
of mountain streams from among the pebbles 
they bring down. lu making a lac grind-, 
stone'siinply of Gum Lac, and finely pulve- 
rized corundum stone, these are heated se- 
parately to facilitate their more perfect ad< 



GRINDSTONES. 

mixture and combination. They are then 
thrown into a mould and strongly beaten 
and kneaded to give compactness and expel 
all air hubbies. — If, C. 

The native carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
Rlioemakers, have long been acquainted with 
the good qualities of the grindstones of 
Southern India, and give good prices for 
some of them- European workmen also use 
country stones for sharpening their tools. 

The best coarse grindstones are those from 
Verdachellum in South Arcot, Tripntty, and 
Ootramaloor in Chingleput, Kurse Munga< 
lum near Vellore, Woontirnetta and Chella- 
Tuacoor in the Cnddapah District, and 
Podelay and Woodiagherry in Nellore. A 
soft sandstone suited for filters occurs at 
Rajahmundry, and hard gritty kinds, like 
the Bhuvrstone of France, in the Peddareda- 
pully Talook of Nellore and near Ghooty. 
Some of the sandstones of the Giintoor, Bel- 
lary, Madura and Mysore Districts are very 
similar to those used as grindstones and 
flour mill-stones in England. The best dry 
whetstones are those of Niiggur, Matoor Hill 
in Guntoor, Tnputty, Arnee and Needa- 
clieria in Bellary. 

Fine grained sandstones of a sharp cutting 
quality occur at Gootemokoda and Dyda in 
Guntoor, at Chellumaeoor and Chettywarree- 
pully in Cnddapah and in the Pedelay Ta- 
look and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore, 

A stone resembling the Ayrstone, or Snake- 
stone, occurs at Koopookouda, 8 miles west 
of Yinacondah in Guntoor. 

Good substitutes for Turkey stone, occur 
at Cnddapah, Woontiuietta, Chellumaeoor 
and Hiimpsagur , and varieties of green and 
gray granular felspar, at Seringapatam, 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The latter are well suited for patting a fine 
edge on razors and gravers. 

Soft sandstones resembling Batlistone and 
Tripoli abound near Nellore, Bellar}-, Cud- 
dapah and Hurrybur. 

Very fine silieious and magnesian earths, 
such as Rottenstone, Alkaline Loam and 
Armenian Bole, occur near Soondoor, Ban- 
galore and Cnddapah. 

Hones, silieious and slaty limestones of 
every quality accompany the extensive beds 
of lithographic marble near Kurnool, Gun- 
toor, Bellary, Datchapilly and Gooty. 

Chert or horns tone suited for paving 
Flint and Porcelain Mills, occurs in large 
Quantities at Baulapilly near Arcot, Naggery 
^ Woodiagherry Hill in Nellore. 

Q^rnndum and emery are valuable on ac- 


GRINDSTONES. 

count of their hardness which approaches that 
of the diamond, and are very abundant in the* 
Madras Presidency, occurring in about 
28 different localities. The best qualities 
are the moderate sized picked cryst-ils fi’om 
Guntoor, Hyderabad, Coimbatore, Nuggar, 
and Salem. Some varieties, particularly the 
tabular shaped crystals, appear to be much 
associated with lime and tibrolite, and are 
frequently accompanied in those localities 
by more valuable minerals, as the ruby, sap- 
phire, spinel, beryl and garnet. Emeiy fre- 
quently accompanies the coruudnm, the best 
samples are from Salem, Nuggiir and Nellore, 
and fine tabular emery at CaliglieiTy Hill, 
Nellore, 

Corundum is found at Guntoor, Hyder- 
abad, Salem, Mysore, Gram (45 Miles N. W. 
of Seringapatam) Nuggar, French Rocks, 
Burkuiiemilly and Yedkunkal, Knlkaire in 
the Division of Churajapatarn, Nprluk in 
Narsipoor, Deysarn, Carbunpully, Appian- 
hully, Nullapardy, Mundium in Astragam, 
Cuddor ; in Salem at Namaul, Viralamoodoo, 
Cholasigammy, Carasel, Aupore, Mallapollye, 
Gopaul Che tty poliinm, Teelanegerry, Couu- 
dapaddy and with rubies at Salem. 

Naggery Hills, clove brown with iron 
garnets and cochineal red garnets, Yala- 
negery and Coundepad dy in Salem., It is 
also found at Travancore, of a green color, 
and accompanied by Aquamarine. 

Sandstones occur of different qualities* 
from the coarsest soft grit, to the hardest 
freestone, the most compact suakestone, and 
the toughest chert. The sandstones aiipear 
' to be the most universally difflised rocks in 
Southern India; oconiTing in si-xteeu dif- 
ferent Districts, and often in beds or strata 
of enormous extent, as in the South Arcot, 
Nellore, Cnddapah, Bellary, Mysore and 
Nagpore Districts, 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1 855, a large 
and complete series of grinding, sharpen- 
ing, and polishing materials, whs exhibited 
by Surgeon E. G. Balfour, from the Museum, 
along with a voluminous printed Report 
prepared for distribution amongst the Ord- 
nance, Commissariat and Engineer Officers. 
The Jury considered many of the substances 
of excellent quality, that several of them 
might be judiciously introduced as sub- 
stitutes for similar articles now procured 
from Europe, and that a large and 
remunerative trade in some of them might 
be cartied on. The Jury recommended a 
First Class Medal for this series under the 
heads of Sandstones, Hones, and Polishing 
substances. 
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GRINDSTONES. 

Sharpening stones ^tsed ty native saddlers^ i 
shoemahers, horse-slioers^ cutlers, ^''c. 
Basalt. Called Sanakal from Chelput, five clays 
journey from Madras near Trinamiillay, used by 
slioemakars. Also from near Streepermatoor, used 
by saddlors for sharpening awls and knives. 

Hornblende Rock. (Greenstone) used by horse- 
sh-'ers as a whet for sharpening the large Hoof Cutter. 

Green Quartzose sandstone. Prom Vellore, used 
formerly by horse -shoers but now re-placed by silLs 
of Corundum and Lac. ^ I 

Red Qaartzose sandstone. DilLo. ditto 

Yellow Qaartzose sandstone. Prom W oodiagherry 
used formerly for givdng a first edge to swords, dag- 
gers and implements, hard aud rough, and well suited 
for grindstones. 

Hones Purchased in the bazaar, probably from 
Hellore, Cuddapah or Gun boor. Black Turkey oil- 
stones, containing much lime, fine grained ditto, 
from Tarputry. 

Rolled masses of granites are sold in the bazaars 
as Corundum and Emery, and irregularly crystallized 
granites are sold a.s Emery ; said to be procurable 
at Calastry, near Haggevy, Naglapooruni and the 
surrounding Hills. 

Materials suited for grinding, polishmn and 
slimy eiiing. 

Grindstones. 

Horth Arcot. From Kurse Muiigalum near Vel- 
lore, a stone called Muddy Sagapoo Culloo, Brown 
Steatititic sandstone. 

From Baulapilly near Aroot, Grey Chert for pav- 
ing Porcelain Mills. From Chumbaukum-droog, 
Qartzose Rook suited for paving Purcolain Mills 
EuLore grit, a nodular, bluish gritty limestone from 
the bod of the Pulicat Marine Ijagoon, From Trie- 
hoor brownish sandstone. From Muddoor, Aruee, 
bluish grey sandstone suited for Griudsloues. Frtmi 
Triputty and Kurkumbady, Yellow red aud piU’p^ish 
sandstones. 

South Arcot. From Vordaohellam aud Badras, 
sandstones of good quality. 

Bcllary. From Kedacherla, sharp grained and 
fine grained sandstone. From river near Bollary, 
silioious sandstones. From Hospet Chotty-warro- 
pully and Humpsagur, Hones of various qualities. 

Chingleput Cootharam pallum near Coujeveram, 
(!oarse Grit From Ootramaloor, Red Gifit. 

Sandstones suited for Grinding purposes. 
Cuddapah. From Cliollaniacoor, Greyish brown 
schistose granular sandstone. From near Gudda- 
pah, Bluish grey compact Magnesian lime, suited 
forfiue sharpening stones, From Woontiinitta a fine 
grained schistose sandstone, suited fora Ragstone 
Ganjam. From Chittorpoor aud Nengaum, liver 
brown granular sandstones. Tneso are very sharp 
in the grain. From Ganjam, reddish white granular 
sandstones 

Guntemr. From Palnaud, purple and lilac slaty 
sandstones fine m grain. Houestonos, black lime- 
stones, lithographic marbles. From Guoboniookoola 
aud Dyda, hones : from Koopookoonda S miles wost 
of Vinacondah, below tho signal pond, rough sand- 
stone glistening with Mica. From Matoor Hill, 
schistose ragstone. 

Hyderabad From Ellichpoor and Kotah, sand- 
stones with Fossils 

Kurnool. Sandstones, Hones and Lithographic 
marble, abundant, and of every quality and size 
Madura. From Vurdeputty and. Passumailee, 
Granitic, coarse grained griudstonec. 


GEISLEA TOMJINTOSA. 

Moulmein. rrom Taii-goon-gee, Thum-lifcameati 
(Mountain), Gungo and Amterst Hills, yellowislx 
sandstones fit for Grindstones. 

Mysore. From Nugger good grindstones called 
Sanekul and finer whetstones. 

NTagpore. From 10 miles west of Kamptee, soft 
sandstones suited for dry whetstones. From 6 miles 
east of Kampteo, finer grained Varieties. , ,, , t 

Hcllore. From the Podelay, Panoor and Peacia 
Redda-pully talooks, red, yellow, purple, brown and 
grey sandstones. From Pullaybootoo, fine grained 
stanclstones. 

Rajahmiindry. Soft sandstones suited for filters 
and grindstones. 

Singapore. From the mouth of the river, a good 
sandstone. Suraeon Palfcur in Madras JHuseuTiv 
Report : Madras Rvh. Jiir. Rep. 

GRINJANAM. Sans, Tel.^ Allium 
ascalonicum. — Roxh. tbe shallot, is exteu- 
siv'ely cultivated in Hindustan under the 
names of Gandbina or Gadhina which is 
probably a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit 
name. — Speeders Hand Booh, y. 159. Hlliot. 

GRIOT MARASQTJIN. Fr. Cerasus ca- 
proniatia. 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA.— 

Ly thrum fruticosum — Linn. 

Dye-phul, Anglo-Beng. Dhai also Dhan, Hind. 

Hhcs-phul, „ Tawi, „ 

Dhub, „ lave, Pushtu. 

Dhanga-phiil, „ Agni-jw'ala, Sans. 

Bliaitiof' Bombay. Dhatri-pooshpika, ,, 

Bhaiien „ Dhataki Kusumamu, Tel. 

Downy Gnslea, Eng. Gadda-pisinka^ „ 
VYoolly „ „ Gaji, Godari, „ 

DUawn, Hind Rayyi pappu, Jaji, 

Cliota Dhaon, Jateko, TJkya. 

This tree is found in the islands of the 
Indian Oedan, in China, and in every part of 
the oontiuent of India, especially in the jungly 
tracts at tho foot of its several ranges of 
mountains. It grows in the N. W. Himalaya 
up to 4,000 feet, and it is common in ex- 
posed pla.ces, in the Maturatte and Oova dis- 
tricts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. It is a rare tree in Ajmeer, but is very 
common in the Prome district. It is not 
found in I’ounghoo district. Its bright red 
calyx retains its colour till the seeds are ripe, 
gives tlie wlmle plant a very showy appear- 
ance, and points it out to the collectors of its 
flowers, which form, an article of commei'ce^ 
and are used for a red dye. In the bazaars 
of Bengal they are found in a dry state, under 
the name of Datoke. It is a very ornamental 
tree both in foliage and blossom, and would 
do well in compounds. This is very distinct 
from the Dhan, ^Yhich is the common fire- 
wood of Ajmeer. The petals are officinal at 
Lahore, where they are used as a dye, as 
well as a medicine. The rod petals, contain 
much tannic acid. These scarlet flowers 
generally come to Ajmore, from Kotah and 
Harowtie: are ^considered stimulating and 
given to women in labour. One seer costs 
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GEOSSULARIACE^. 

in A.jmu’ four annas, ics leaves ai’e used in 
infasion as tea, but botli the red flowers and 
leaves are use for dyeing purposes. In the 
Northern Circars, the leaves are employed in 
ciyeing leather. Sheep-skins, steeped in an 
infasion of the dried leaves take on a fine 
red, of which native slippers are made. The 
dried flowex’s are employed in Northern India, 
under the name of Dhauri, in dyeing with 
Morinda bark ; but perhaps more for their 
astringent than for their tintorial properties. 
Dr. Gibson states that in Kandesli the flowers 
form a considerable article of commerce, 
inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly in the 
iiilly tracts of the Northern Circars. The 
gam called dhaura or dhau-ka-gond, is 
brought from Mewar and Haro w tee, and is 
abundant, white in colour, like the katira 
and ti’agaoanth gums, swells in water ; in 
dyeing cloth it is applied to those parts 
that the dye is not wished to touch ; it is 
eaten in “luddoo;” one m.iiiiid costs ten 
rupees. Its wood is used for fuel and by 
theabkar, or liquor distillers, for fermenting 
liquor: its leaves are used in infusion as tea. 
Irwie. Gen, Med. Tc»p., p. 133. O' Skangluiessy 
Bengal Bls^enstdory. McOlelland, Dr. J, h, 
Steimrt, Gleghorn Punjah Report Kulhi and 
Kangniy p. 82. Thw. Bn, pi, Zeyl II, 122. 
GRIS PBQDENO. Sp. Calabar skins. 

GRISSEE, in lat. 10’ S. and long. 
112^^ 42|:’ E, iu the north of Java, is a 
noted trading place. — Horsburgli. 

GRISSIK. See Sourabaja. 

GRITACHEE. Sans, in hindu mytho- 
logy a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, cla- 
rified butter, and anch, to worship. 

GRITTHUM. Sans. Glii. 

GROBAGAN, here, at the centime, on the 
limestone district, is a mud volctuio, IG 
feet in diameter. The black mud every 
two to five seconds bubbles up and subsides ; 
it rises to a height of 20 to 30 feet, tiien 
explodes with a dull noise, scattering a 
shower of warm black mud in every direc- 
tion, round about are warm biine spiungs 
from which salt is extracted Its erup- 
tions are most frequent in the rainy season. 
It is called ‘‘kuwu,” the place of abode,” 
and an old legend is that it is the residence 
of a monster snake whose writhings cause 
the eruptions. Oldham in Yules Bmhassg, 

GROSE. Author of V oyago to the East 
Indies. 

GROSNAM. See Kunawer. 

GROSSUL ARIACEiE, the currant worts, 
or currant , tribe, is the G rossulaceee of 
Lindley. They are unarmed, or thorny 
shrubs, arranged in five genera, one of 
ts^idhy the genua Ribes, occurs in- India R. 
^i^B^ularia L, is the gooseberry : R. rub- 


GROUND NUTS. 

rum, L, is the red currant and R. nigrum 
L, is the black currant. Dr. Royle regards 
the Himalayan Ribes as a distinct species 
aud names it R. himalense. — Voigt, 

GROUHONEE. Uria? Znbnico Uria? 

A tree of Ganjam and Guinsnr, extreme 
height 80 feet, circumference 6 feet, aud 
height from the ground to the intersection of ' 
the first branch, 12 feet. The platform of 
the cai\s used at the Jugguiuiaiith festival is 
often made of this wood, but it is chiefly 
used for firewood, being tolerably common. 
The bark is said to be used modeciually iu 
diarrhoea . — Gaptalii Macdonald. 

GROUND CHUMP A. Ksempferia. 

GROUND-FISH. The Bora chung, of 
Bhootan, inhabits the j heels and .slow 
running streams near the hills, but lives 
principally iu the banks, into which they 
peneti^ate from one' to five or six feet 
and ai*e found generally two in each 
chamber, coiled concentrically like snakes ; 
the entrance to these retreats letiding from 
the river into the bank is generally a 
few inches below the sarfnee, so that the 
fish can return to the water at plejisure. The 
mode of catching them is by introducing 
the hand into these holes. It is not believed 
that they bore their own burrows, but that 
I they take possession of those made by land- 
! crabs. Dr. Campbell says they arc not 
more capable than other fish of moving on 
dry ground. The bora-chung would ap- 
pear to be air Ophioeeplialus, probably the 
0. barka described by Bucliaiian, as inha- 
biting holes in the banks of rivers tributa- 
ry to the Ganges. — TenvmU's Shdclies of Nat, 
liist. of Ceylon.^ pp. 3G7-8. 

GROUND NUTS. Earth nut. 

Bkooi Mooiig, Beno. I Bliojsing, Guz. Hind. 
Mooug Plioolli, „ I Karii-jniiiioti, Sr*. 

Japan pulse, Eng. | Caealiiieio, „ 

C'liiua pulse, „ Ver Kadale, Tam, 

Piudar nut, „ | Vorii Slianagalii, Tkl. 

The ground-nxrt is the fruit of the Arachis 
1 byp^-^o^^/^^* hypocarpogea. The plant lias 
somewhat the . appearance of the dwarf 
garden-pea, thong ii more bushy. It is 
culbivatea in the boubli of Europe, largely 
in America, Africa, Asia, Australia and 
the Archipelago. From the circunisfcanco 
of its introducing its fruit or pod into the 
earth, for the purpose of ripening its seed, 
the Ai'achis, or earth-nut, has obtained its 
name.. The flowers, leaves and stems, ai'e 
produced in the ordinary manner seen in 
the pea tribe. When the yellow flower has 
withered and the seed fertilised, there is 
nothing left but the bare stem which had 
supported it. This stem, in which is the 
germ of the future fruit and pod, now grows 
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raoialf in a ciirv^ed niannei’, with £b tendency 
to arrive shortly on rhe surface of fcbe oTOund, 
into which the now ruikod stem penetrates 
several inches into tlie earth. Jn this 
ob.scure position the fruit takes its ripened ! 
form, and is either gathered from its liiding ^ 
place or left to the fatui*e season, when its 
time' of rising into new exisfeuce calls it 
from its natural positioji. When mature, 
it is of a pale yellow color, wrinkled, and 
forms an oblong pod, sometimes contracted 
in the middle; it coiirains generally two 
seeds, a valable aidiole of food in the tro- 
pical parts of Africa, Amei iea and Asia. | 
They are sweetish and almond-like, and 
yield an oil, when pressed, not inferior in 
quality to that obtained from the olive. The 
leaf resembos that of clover, and, like it, 
affords excellent food for catrle. The cake, 
after the oil is expiressed, forms an excellent 
manure. The Aracliis seeils are usually 
sown in the dry, warm weather, from May to 
June, and are placed at the distance of 
eighteen inches from each other. Insects 
are fond of them ; and if the season is cold 
and unfavourable to them, or the growth re- 
tarded, they become musty and bad, or are 
eaten by insects. The mode of obtaining 
the oil is nearly the same as for other pulse 
or seeds ; and under favorable clrciimstance.s 
the Arachis will pi'oducc half its weight of 
oil. When heated and pre.ssed tho quantity 
is very considerably increased. This oil is 
good for' every purpo.se for wliicli olive or 
almond oil is used. For domestic purposes 
it is esteemed, and it does not become rancid 
so quickly as other oils. In lamps the 
brilliancy of its light is superior to that 
of olive oil, and its durability is seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of 
the best olive oil, with the iuldiiional ad- 
vjiutage of scarcely any srnoko. Under the 
term Ground Nub or Manilla oil there wa.s 
exported from the Madras Prasitleiicy, in 
the four years 1852-53 to 1855-oG chiefly 
to the United Kingdom, F3ombay, and 
the Indian French ports, to the amount of 
33J,0*24 gallons valued at Rupees '2,12,896. 
Ut is extensively cultivated in Southern 
Asia, It thrives well oa a light 

sandy soil, and is very prolific. In some 
parts of America it yields from 30 to 80 
bushels of nuts per acrCi On the Western 
Coast of Africa it is planted to a- great 
extent. In South Carolina the seed is roast- 
ed and used as chocolate, Tlie leaves are 
used medicinally, it is greedily devoured in 
the green state by cattle. Two varieties arc 
grown in Malacca, the white seed and the 
brown seed, and also in Java, in the vicinity 
of sugar plantations, the oil ctike being u.sed 
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as manure. It is there known as katiang. 
' The seeds are consumed as a cheap poiDular 
luxury, being half roasted, and then eaten 
with salt. The oil is caiculated to serve as 
an efficient and very cheap substitute for 
olive oil, for pharmaceufcical purposes. It 
burns with little smoke, with a clear flame, 
and affords a very full bright light, answer- 
ing perfectly in Argand lamps. The oil 
cake aflbrds also an excellent food lor cattle. 
Ung. Ojic. EJ. FJiil Mag. Siinmonds. Jury, 
d/atZ, Ex, Useful Pktnfs. O'ShaugJinessij, 
GROUND NUT OIL. 

Manilla nut oil, Exg. [ Katsjaugineniak, Malay. 
Willaycti-mung-ki- | Vei’-kacldalai yeunai/rAJt 

Pliulli-ka-tel, Hmo, [ Manilla nuna, Tel. 
flooi-sing ka tel, ,, | Yem Shanaga nuua, Tel 

This valuable oil is obtained by expression 
from the ground nut, the fruit of the Ara- 
chis hypogcea, which is growm largely in 
tropical America, the West Coast of Africa., 
Australia, East Indies and the Archipelago* 
In the year 1848-49 — 37,000 gallons were 
shipped from madras, but in the two folio w- 
ing years the exports exceeded 1,00,000 
gallons but fell to 57,207 gallons in 1852-53. 
Infoinn, the nut, is a long, light shell, con- 
taining two kernels covered with a brown 
rind, when shelled they are white in appear- 
ance. The pod is woody and dry, contain- 
ing the peas, or nuts, as they are called, 
hence the common names, ground-nut or 
pea-mit. It is a low creeping plant, with 
yellow flowers, and after these drop off, and 
the pod begins to form, tlie tendrils put out 
from the plant and take root in the earth, 
where the nut is produced and ripened. Tho 
fruit is picked from the ground by hand, 
and the vines are a favorite food for horses^ 
mules, and cattle. From 30 to 8u buslicla 
are produced on an aero. The seeds contam 
about 44 per cent, of a clear pale yellow 
fixed oil, which is largely used in India for 
lamps, 1,950 parts of seed, separated from 
their coverings and blanched, give 1,405 of 
kernels, from which, by cold pressure 703 
parls of oil are procured. It is capable of 
being refined so as to answer the purpose 
of a salad oil aud supersede those of the 
olive and the almond, which are hut preca- 
rious ill their crops, anct this oil is so very 
useful to iiiacbincry that the naval steam 
cruisers on the African coast have adopted 
it. Price of ground nuts.from the River Gam- 
bia and from Siera Leone per ton at £10 per 
ton sell in London at £11. Nearly all these 
nuts are transhipped to France, where 
they command a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, aud thence find their 
way over the world in the shape of olive 
oil, — the skill of the French chemists 
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enabling them to imitate the real Lucca and 
Florence oils, so as to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
possesses a sweetness and delicacy that can- 
not be surpassed. It does not seem to be 
consnmed to any large extent in India, 
although the nut itself is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. It is said to be nsed for 
adulterating gingely oil in IJIorth Arcot, 
where it costs from Rs. 1-8, to 2- 1*2, per 
xnaund. In the Nellore District, the seeds 
are procnrahle at Rs. 1-8, per mnund and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres are cultivated pro- 
ducing annually 75 candies of oil at Rs. 2-0 
per niannd. Its value in London in January 
1855 was £47-10 per ton. ^ladnis Tariff, 
Tanjore Local CommMee, Lient. ILtwhes^ ' 
Simwonds, Commercial 'products. 

GRODUD PARAKEETS, belong to the ' 
sub-family Platycercinre, of the^faniilv P>it- 
tacidse and order Scansores or climbers, 
which may be thus shown. 

OiiDER I. — Scansores or climbei's. 

Fa-M. Psittacidse. 

Suh-Fani Cacatuinoo, 2 gen. 6 spec, viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhynens, 4 Ca(‘atua. 

Suh-Fam. Psittacinse, Parrots, 3 gen 13 sp. viz., 
1 Coracopsis, 2 Tauygnathus, 10 Palasornis. 

Sub^Fa7n. Plabycercintc, Ground I*aiMkaots, 2 geu 
2sp. viz. 1. Aprosmiofcus : 1 Platycorcus. 

SitS-Pam. Loi'iiuje, Lories, 4 geu 1 sub-gen. and 
13 sp. Viz. 

Sketion i. tongue not jil<xmentetJ. 

2. Electus, 3 Lorioulus. 

Section ii, tongue jilamented, 

3. Lorius, 4 Eos. 1 Triclioglossus. 

GROUND RATAFS. The excellent 
walking sticks known to the British under 
this name, are made from the Rhapisilabelli- 
formis w'hich grows in Liri-kiu and Southern 
China. See Marsh Date. Calamus. 

GROVES of trees were planted by the an- 
cient Egyytians within the court yards of 
their temples, but the laws of Moses, (Dent. 
xvi,21,) forbad theHebrews to phiut any tree 
nt^ar the altar of tbeLord, though the Alexan- 
drian Jews, iu later times, planted groves 
near their synagogues. Individual trees, 
throughout India, are regarded as liabitations 
of spirits both good and bad, and noon c ay 
is the particular period at which their evil 
influence is exercised. In the Fiji islands a 
fine grove exists in the Revv-a district, 
near the Mission Station of Mataisiiva, and 
at a point of the coast termed Na Vadra Tolu 
(the three screw-pines), probably from three 
Pandanus odoratissimus trees, still a com- 
mon plant iu that locality, having stood 
there. Leaving the Mission premises, and 
keeping along the sandy beach, an enor- 
mous yevuyevu tree (Hernandia soiiora, 
presents itself, forming a complete 
bower, whieli leads to a curious group of 
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vegetable giants. A venerable vuturakarakj^ 
(Barriiigtouia speciosa, Linn.') more tiian 
sixty feet high, has thrown out several huge 
branches, two of which form, in connexion 
with the stem, bold arches. Yesi (Afzelia 
bijuga, A. Gray) and Baka (Fiens) seem to 
have been those principally selected. The 
vesi famished the best timber of the islands, 
and may, as the most valued tree, have been 
thought the fit residence of a god, as there 
is nothing iu its appearance that is extraor- 
dinary, — the beech most nearly resembling 
it in look. These sacred groves and trees 
are not worsl lipped as gods, but as in the 
Odin religion are looked upon as places where 
certain gods had taken up their abode . — Fiji 
Islands. 

GRUB, a term familiar to coffee planters 
in Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied 
to insects v/liich injure the coffee j^lant and 
coffee borrv. Mr. Fietner’s list of the enemies 
of tiie Coffee tree holds good in general for 
the entire coffee region of Ceylon. He tells 
ns, however, that the brown and white bug 
and the black and white grub, are the only 
important eneniines of the coffee tree, and 
that the destruction caused by Arhines, 
Limacodes, Zeuzera, Phymatea, Strachiaaiid 
the Coffee .rat, appear to be of a more local 
and occasional nature and nre therefore of 
less importance. There are three pests which 
are chief — the white hug, the brown bug and 
the black bug. 

Bay . — The appearance mid disappearance 
of the coffee bug he tells ns is most capri- 
cious. It comes and goes — now rapidly 
spreading over a whole estate, now ctniHniiig 
itself to a single tree amongst thonsauds ; — 
here, leaving an e'^tato in the course of a 
twelve-month, there, remaining permanently. 
Sometimes spreading over a wliole estate, 
sometimes attacking a single field, then 
loaviiig it for another and another. But 
the white bug iirelers dry, and the brown 
damp, localities, the latter being found more 
plentiful ill close ravines and amongst heavy 
rotting timbers than on open hill sides, and 
it is probably to this predilection, that tlie 
shifting of the insect is attvibuiablo. The 
bug, of course, seeks out the softest and 
most sheltered parl.s of the tree, — the young 
shoots, the undersides of the leaves and the 
clusters of berries. 

The injury done by the white bug seems 
more severe than that from the brown, but 
not being so plentiful as the latter, it is of 
less general importance. The white bug is 
especially fond of congregating amongst the 
clusters of berries, which drop off from the 
injury they receive, and trees often lose 
their entire crop in this manner. The injury 
•414 
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produced by the brown bug is tbo weaken- 
ing of the tree and is thus more general, 
but the crop does not drop off altogether 
nor so suddenly. With white bugs on an 
estate the crop can hardly be estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. 

White gruT ), — Under this name are in- 
cluded the darvse of various Meiolonthidtn, 
the cock-chafers of Ceylon, which do much 
harm to coffee plantations, yonng and old, 
by eating the roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. j 
Gordon of Rambodde considers the white 
grnb to be by far the greatest enemy 
of the coffee trees which the planter has to 
contend with, as he never knew a single 
tree recover after their attack, and he adds 
that they liad destroyed, at Rambodde, in 
two years, between eight and ten thousand 
trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon used to 
dig up the soil at the foot of the trees and 
take out such grubs as he could find. 

Black cjriib . — The larvas of the moth call- 
ed Agrostis segetum, is the very destructive 
“ black grnb.” This pest is about an inch 
long and is most abundant from Angust to 
October. The caterpillar lives in the ground 
but comes out at night to feed, and is very 
common and injurious. They attack not 
only coffee trees, but all sorts of vegetabjes 
and dowers and are very destructive to 
gardens and in the field, as they eat every 
thing that is artificially raised, despising* 
gi'ass and weeds. They generally appear 
only on certain fields and will not go over an 
estate. The insect is not confined to Cey- 
lon ; its ravages are well known in India, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Europe where 
it injures the grain and beet i*oot crops. In 
Ceylon it only attacks young coffee trees, 
gnawing off the bark round the stem just 
above the ground. Where the trees are 
very small, they are bitten right off and 
the tops sometimes partially dragged under 
the ground, where the grubs may ea.sily be 
discovered and dislodged. The damage which 
they inflict on plantations may he estimated 
when it is mentioned that Mr. ISTietner lost 
by them in one season, in certain fields, 
as many as twenty-five per cent, of the 
young trees he had put down . — Niciner on 
the Bnmies of the Goffee Plant, See B'lig ; Coffee. 
GRUHAPRAVESAM. See Hindu. 

GRUHA-PATU. Sans, from graha, a 
planet, and pati a lord. 

GRUNSPAK Ger. Verdigris. 

GRUNTH. The grunth is the name of 
the book of the Sikh religionists written 
in theGoomoocki character modified Uagari.” 
This book is placed in the holy temple of 
Umritsir and is greatly revei’enced by the 
Sikh sect. 


GRUNTH. 

The founder, Nanak, was the son of a grain- 
factor at Talwundee, in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore. He was born in the year 1469, and 
in early life deserted the hnmble shop of his 
father to seek in study and retirement a more 
genial occupation for a naturally reflective 
mind. The tenets of the hindu and mahome- 
dan of that day alike dissatisfied him ; and he 
came forward as a reformer of his country’s 
faith. For the gross polytheism of hindu 
mythology he substituted what maybe defined 
a hig'h philosophic deism, and succeeded in 
collecting togetbei* a large body of followers, 
whom he called Sikh, or disciples and 
these he organised under a theocratic form 
of polity, being himself recognised as their 
Gooroo, or teacher.” For many years 
this rapidly increasing body of converts 
continned to lead a peaceful meditative life, 
absorbed in the study of their holy book, 
the “ Grunth,” which contained all the re- 
corded dogmas of their founder. They gra- 
dually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them existed so far south as 
Patna probably founded by Gooroo* Tegh 
Bahadur. An interesting account of this 
college is given in an early number of the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, from the pen of 
C. Wilkins, Esq., dated March 17, 1781. 
But in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Goviiid Sii^gb, the tenth gooroo^ 
gave a new character to this religious com- 
miinity. Pie was a man of a naturally war- 
like spirit and ambitious views, and thirst- 
ing to be revenged for domestic wrongs,, 
soon converted the hitherto contemplative 
Sikhs into a band of warriors. These were 
the men who a century afterwards formed 
the flower of Runjeet Singh’s army, and 
whose rampant fanaticism presented so 
formidable an array on the different battle- 
fields during the Sutlej and Punjab cam- 
paign. Of the Sikh religionists, the highest 
class are the Bedi, Like the Syudrace, who 
claim a priority over all mahomedans, as 
being lineal descendants of Mahomed, these 
Bedi x'ank first among the Sikh, as being 
descended from Gooroo Nanuk, the founder 
of their sect. They form by virtue of their 
descent, the heridatary priesthood. They 
are to be found in greater or less numbers in 
all parts of the Punjab : in the districts 
lying at the base of the Kangra hills, at 
Goojranwalla in the middle of the Becbna 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and at 
Shahpur, on the Jeelum, and a few at Ra- 
wul Pindi ; they are also occasionally to 
be met with to the south of the Sutlej. 
But their home and stronghold is at a town 
named after their founder, Derah Balece 
Nanuk, on the Ravi, near Battalia. So 
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GRUNTH. 

/ 

notorious lias been the crime of infanticide 
among them, that a Bedi was generally 
known by the opprobrious title of Kori 
Mar, or “ clanghter-slayer.’’ 

The pjedi, adopted as their patronimic the 
name of the tribe to wdiicli their ancestor, 
iSTanuk, belonged. But there are Bedi still 
of that original tiibe, who are not descend- 
ants of the Gooi-oo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. 
With these men pride, and pride alone, 
prompted to the crime. The fear of pover- 
ty arising from marriage expenditure would 
have little w’-eight with them, as, unlike 
the iinpoverislied Rajpoots, they were ge- 
nerally men of wealth and affluence ; they 
held fertile Jag’licers and their priestly cof- 
fers were well filled with the olferings and 
dues of their race. But in defence of the 
unnatural custom, which they did not at- 
tempt to deny, they, like the Rajpoot races, 
were ready with a traditionary obligation 
laid upon them by an indignant ancestor. The 
sfcoryis thus given by Major Herbert. Edwards 
When a bridegroom and his party were 
departing, the two sons of Dhurm Ohuud, 
accompanied them to give themrooksat. The 
weather was hot, the party out of temper and 
they took a malicious pleasure in taking the 
young Bedi farther than etiquette required. 
When the lads returned home footsore, 
Dhurm Chnnd as’ked if the Khutra had nob 
bid them to turn hack sooner ? The boys 
said ‘No,’ and it was then that the old man, 
indignant at all the insults which the bridal 
of his (laughter bad brought down upon him 
from ail inferior class, laid the inhuman in- 
junction on his desceudanis, tliat in future 
•no Bedi should let a daughter live.’ The 
boys were horror- stricken at so unnatural a 
law, and with clasped hands represented 1o 
their fathdr that to take the life of a child was 
one of the greatest sins in the Shastras. But 
Dhurm Cliund replied, ‘that if the Bedi 
remained true to their faith, and abstained 
from lies and strong drink, Providence 
W'ould reward them with none but male chil- 
dren, but, at any rate let the burden of the 
crime be upon his neck, and no one else’s. 
And from that timeuforbh Dhurm Ohund’s 
head fell forward upon his chest, and he 
evermore walked as one who bore an awful 
weight upon his shoulders. “ With consci- 
ences thus relieved, the race of Bedi continu- 
ed for three hundred years to murder their 
infant daughters, and if any Bedi, out of 
natural feeling, preserved a girl, he was ex- 
communicated by the rest and treated as a 
common sweeper. Through the mists of this 
^tpry it seems clear that religious pride, and 
hQfr<ir of giving" a daughter to an inferior 
^aate, and not pecuniary considerations, fii'st 


GRUS. 

led the Bedi to adopt the custom of female 
infanticide. McGrerjofs Ilistorij of ilia Sihhs, 
Yol. I, p 44. 

Major TI. Udivardes' s J iilliindJiar Ilcport oih 
Infanticide. — Bmvne's Indicui Infanticide, pp, 
115,116,117. 

GRUNT’HEB. Sans, From grantha, a 
book, one who is learned in the Graiith. 

GRUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the family Grni(ire in which are the genera 
Grus and Anthropoides. Grus antigone, tlie 
Saras, breeds south of the Himalaya : and 
specimens too young to hy are occasionally 
brought for sale even to Calcutta. Turner, 
describing the lake “ Ramtehoo,” as fre- 
quented by great abundance of water-fowl, 
wild-geese, ducks, teal, and storks, which on 
the approach of winter, take their flight to mil- 
der regions, says prodigious numbers of the 
Saras, tfie largest species of the crane kind, are 
seen here at certain seasons of the year, and 
they say, that any quantity of eggs may there 
be collected : theyare found deposited near the 
banks. “ I had, be adds, several of them, given 
to me when I was at Tassisudon, during the 
rains ; they were as largo as a turkey’s egg, 
and I remember being told that they came 
From this place; bub whether or not they 
wei’e those of the Sai'as, I cannot venture 
to pronounce.” Instances are known of the 
Saras breeding in captivity, a pair was allow- 
ed the range of a large walled garden (protec- 
ted from jackals) containing shallow inunda- 
ted enclosui’cs for the growtlt of rice : their 
nest was commenced under water, and raised 
fin’ some inches above tbo surface; the eggs 
are two in number, about 3|- inches long by 
2^ inches broad, of a bluisb-vvhitc, with a few 
distantly placetl rufous specks and blotches. • 
Alaj or Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladnk,’ &c'., re- 
marks that “ the water fowl swJirm on the 
lakes and on the still waters of the Upper 
Indus. I have, ho says, shot tho wild goose, 
on the Thogji, Clianmo and Ohotnoriri lakes 
at 15,000 feet ; and Col. Bates and I shot 
tln-ee teal on the Suvaj Dal, a small lake at 
the head of the Bhaga river, at an elevation 
of upwards of 16,000 feet.” 

Grus Australasiunaf Gould, is the ‘Native 
Companion ’ of the Australian Colonist 
and until recently, was supposed to bo 
identical with Gr. antigone , (L.), or tbo 
Indian Saras or Surhuns. The Austra- 
lian crane has much more of the aspect of 
Gr. vulgaris, Fallas; but is considerably 
larger. 

Grus cinerea the European or common 
Crane. Europe, Asia, N. Africa : migratory ; 
now rare in Bi-ibain : common in India during 
the cold'season. As desciubedby Major Lloy^ 



GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. 

observed by Limself in Scandinavia, it “ usu- 
ally breeds in extended morasses, far away 
from tlie haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on 
a tussock, and often amongst willow and 
other bushes. The female lays two eggs,*’ 
&c. The words ‘ Crane,’ Grus, Geraiios, with 
the Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, 
&c., all have reference to ‘the loud trum- 
])etii)g voices of the birds in question, which 
form a very distinct group by themselves, 
that should he confounded with no other. 
The so-called ‘ Gigantic Crane,’ or ‘Adju- 
tant ’ can merely clatter its mandibles toge- 
ther. The ‘ Indian Field’ says theyknow of no 
‘ black variety of Crane’ inhabiting Asia : the 
word Crane is often used so vaguely that it 
may mean any large wader; and the term 
‘ black ’ is emplo 3 ^ed somewhat vaguel 3 ^ 
Black individuals of the variable common 
bear may well occur, ‘ Black Squirrels’ in 
the Altai are evidently the common grey or 
ash -coloured squirrel of all North Asia ; the 
skins of which are familiar to Europeans in 
the shape of inutFs and tippets, Indian Field 
See Birds ; Q runes. 

GEUSTU. Hind, Viburnum fcetens. 
GEYLLUS MIGEATOEIUS, the com- 
moijL locust. There are however other locusts, 
one of them, of a red colour. 

GSEE. Hiko. Pronounced Ser, Thibe- 
tan, gold, 

GtJA. Beitg. Areca catechu — Linn. 
Eoxh. 

GUAB. Sajts. Diospyros glutinosa. 

GUAH. Hind. Pavia indica,. Indian 
horse chesnut. See Juali, Kuiu, 
GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. 


Lignum vitos, Eng. 

Gayac, Bois-saint, Eii. 
Pocklialn, Geii. 


Gaajaco, It. 

Giiaicnni : Lignum 
vita3, Lat. 

Guagaco, Sp. 


This shrub has been inti’oduoed into the 
Madras Gardens, and found to thrive remark- 
ably well, readily flowering and fruiting. 
Its chief value is for medicinal purposes, 
but the wood, about 4 inches in diame- 
ter, is very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning. It is a native of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. Both the bark and wood are 
used as sndorifics in the treatment of gont, 
liieumatism, and chronic or secondary 
syphilis. It is asserted that a native of 
St. Domingo first made known to Europeans 
the sudorific virtues of this tree. The wood 
from its extreme hardness is much used for 
screws, presses, blocks, and pullies. The 
trunk of the guaiac tree is from 60 feet up- 
ward ; in temperate climates the growth is 
exceedingly slow, not more than one line 
annually. The resin is obtained cither by 


GUANO. 

spontaneous exudation, or by taking a billet 
of wood with a hole bored through its cen- 
tre, lengthwise, and, setting fire to the 
upper end — the melted resin flows along 
the tube to a receiver placed beneath it. 
Internally taken, either wood or resin ex- 
cites a sensation of warmth iu the stomach, 
and dryness of the mouth and throat 
caii). It increases the heat of the skin, 
accelou’ates the pulse, and proves dia- 
phoretic, if the patient be kept warm, or 
diuretic, if the surface of the body is ex- 
posed to the air. In large doses Dr. Dun- 
can say’s it acts as a purgative. Guaiac is 
given in cases of foul ulcers, hospital gan- 
grene, thickened ligaments, mercurial ul- 
cerations, and in various forms of scrofula. 
The wood is used in decoction, the resin 
in pills, emulsion, or tincture; 1 0 to 30 
grs. may be given daily. Dr Duncan states 
that half an ounce of the tincture with three 
ounces of water is a sudonhe dose for an 
adult, if he attend to keep himself warm. 
— O' Shauglmessy McCulloch's GontmercialLLi-^ 
t ion ary ^ p. 600. 

GUAIOUM WOOD, from Guaicom ofiu- 
cinale of Linu. 

GUAKA. Sans. Areca catechu. — Linn. 

GUAKU. or Nall a kakasi Tel. Eaiidia 
uliginosa DO, The orthography of this 
name as given by Mr. Beddoine, is doubtful. 

GUALAMA or Siugalese Devil Bird, has 
not yet been identified, whether it be an 
owl or a night hawk. Its shout is clear, 
resemble^ that of a liuman being and can 
be heard to a great distance. Tennant. 
GUANA. 


Zib, All. 

Iguana or Ingtiana 

Lizard, Eng . 
Ghore-pore, Hind. Dun. 


Biyawak j Bewak, Ma- 
nawak, Man aw ak, M v gay. 
Ghoda-sala, Sans. 

Uclurnbu, IJdumu, Tam. 

Tel. 


The iguana of India is generally found 
about old >Yalls, and ruinous buildings ; it is 
about two feet long ; tail long, round, and 
tapering: back, tail, and throat are serrated ; 
its whole surface is covered with shining 
scales. The flesh is eaten by the mahome- 
dans of India, and, in the West Indies, it is 
salted and barrelled for exportation. In 
India the body of the dried Guana is* made 
into an electuary, with a certain portion of 
ghee, and used as a strengthening medicine 
in consumptive complaints. An animal oil is 
obtained from it. — Faulkner. 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of sea 
birds, found on many islands. The white 
layer oL the first year, is considered the 
best. A variety of guano found in the 
limestone caves on the Tenasserini coast, is 
much used as a manure by European and 
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GUARDS. 

Chinese plantei’s in Pinaiig and Province 
■Wellesley. 

M. A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural His- 
tory at Dima, was sent in 1853 by the Peru." 
vian Government to the Chincha Islands, 
ill order to ascertain the quantity available 
and he remained more than six weeks, mak- 
ing observations on the origin of the guano 
deposit and on the birds to which it owes its 
existence. In some places, he found the guano 
deposit 30 metres in depth. From the bodies 
of animals as well as from various manufac- 
tured articles found in it, he concluded that 
the deposit belongs to the present epoch of 
the earth’s history. The birds observed 
during his visit were Pelecanus luajus, Mo- 
lin : Carho Gaimardii, Lesson ; 0. albigula, 
Brandt : Snla variegata, Tschndi : Sphenis- 
cus Humboldtii, Meyen : Plotus auhing, 
Lin: Rhyncops nigra, Lem: Larus modes- 
tus, Tschudi : Puffiuaria Garnotii, Lesson: 
Sterna inc'a, Lesson, These species do not all 
live constantly on the islands, some of them 
only appear at the breeding seasons. The 
pelicans do not appear to produce much 
guano as they almost always inhabit the 
cliffs - and their excrement falls into the 
ocean. The same may be said of the spe- 
cies of Garbo. The species of Sula contri- 
bute more to the deposit, their number 
being greater and their habitations being 
more in the interior of tiie islands. Tlio 
species of Plotus and Rhyncops are very 
rare, those of Lams are more numerous, 
the Sterna only visit the islands to lay 
their eggs, but their numbers are so very 
great that they must contribute in a great 
measure to the formation of guano. The 
Spheniscus abounds in the southern island 
which is inhabited. These birds not being 
able to fiy hollow out habitations for them- 
selves in the guano. The birds which pro- 
duce the lai’gest quantity of guano are the 
PufSnaria : their number is incalculable. L, 
Institute May 1856. — Bd, Neiv, Fhil. Jour., 
November 1856, p. 178, 

GUAR. Hind. Dolichos unifloriis. 

GUAR PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis psora- 
loides. Dolichos psoraloides, Lam. D. fabas- 
formis, Willd. 

GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar 
cane. 

GUARDS. The accounts of the early 
travellers in India speak of female guards of 
the haram. According to Manouchi, that of 
Shah Jahan consisted of a hundred Tartar 
women, armed with a bow, a poignard, and 
a scimetar. The practice seems to have been 
oripnally hindu, if it was not universally 
The nobles at- Hyderabad, still 
in X870, retained a female guaid, and the 


GUATTERIA LONGIPOLIA. 

women attendants of mahornedan ladies of 
Madras are styled Moghulani. — Hind. Tlieat, 
Vol. II, p. 304. 

GUAREA TRICHILIOIDES. Its bark is 
a violent emetic and purgative. Wight in 
leones, gives G. paniculata. — W. lo. 
O'ShaugJmessy, p. 246. 

GUATTERIA, a genns of plants belong- 
ing to the AnonacejB, a tropical order of 
plants, chiefly inhabiting America and the 
East Indies. The order includes about 15 
genera and 250 species, more than half of 


which occur in India; 

Uvaria .. ... 42 Unona. . ... 23 

Guatteria 17 Artobotrys 5 

Orophoea 2 Polyalthia 1 

Miliusia... ... 1 Hyalostemma ... 1 

Lobocarpus 1 Saccopetalum ... 1 

Pattonia... ... 2 


There care nine species of Guatteria 
known in India viz. : — 

Gr. anou£ctblia, Tavoy. G- fasciculata ? 

„ cerasoidBs, ludia. „ Jongirolia, India, Java. 

„ cinnamomea, Singa- „ sesquipedalis, Khassya 

j)ore „ suborosa, India Klias- 

„ badajamba, Chitta- «ya. 

gong. 5, villosa, Monghyr. 

GUATTERIA CBRASOIDES.— JJiwa?. 
W. ^ A. : Hooh Thom. Ft. Inti. 

Uvaria ccrasoidee, Roxh., Cor. 

Hoorn, Mahk. Duddaga. Uuddnka, Tdji*. 

Nuloeli maram, Tam. Cliitta duduka, „ 

Muliii maram, ,> Cliilka ? dudugu, „ 

Tiiis moderate sized tree grows in the 

Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 
In Coimbatore, the wood, seen in a three 
or four years old branch, was white and close 
grained. It is a tree common in the Bombay 
coast and ghat forests ; loss so inland and 
may be easily recognised by i ts great straight- 
ness, and handsome appearance. Its wood 
is there reddish and close grained, useful in 
carpentry, as well as for' naval purposes, as 
boat-masts, small sj^ars, &c. On the Goda- 
very it appears to be a tolerably hard wood 
and does not seem to warp. The natives, 
on the Godavery, do not however, use it, 
and say that it is soft. Mr. Latham 
writes of it as occurring in the Nulla Mullai, 
as a white and tolerably hard wood. The 
natives, he says, use it lit.tle, but lie considers 
it a useful wood. — Drs. Bomb. Voigt., Wight, 
Gibson ami Birdwood Ca]^)tain Boddome. Mr. 
Latham. 

GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA. — ; 

W. A. 

Uvaria longifolia, Roxb. | Unona longifolia, Dm, 

Debdari, Beng. Thevatharu, Tam. 

Hast irce, Bng. Asoka ohettu Tisl* 

Asok miirara, Tam. Asokam, 

Deva-daru, „ 
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GUAZUilA TOMENTOSA. 


GUDDEE 


A very handsome, erect growing, large 1 100 lbs. when dry and 140 lbs. when wet.*— * 
tree, of India and Java, but with a soft and I I>r, ClegJiorn -m M. JE. J. R. ; Thiv,, Yoigtj 


useless wood. It is much grown in Madras, 
as a highly ornamenW tree, and ifc should be | 
planted in avenues more than it is at pre- ! 
sent; the true Jonesia asokais rarely seen j 
in Southern India.- -D a*. Rosah. Yoigt, M. D. > 
of \ 855. j 

- GUTAVA THEE. Eng. 

Psidium powiiferum, Linn | P. pyriferum. 

White guava tree, Kno, Safri am, Hind. 

Ked J, „ ,, Louekias, Slui. 

Jam, Jam amrootl, Hind. Cuia inarum, Tam. 

There are two kinds of guava fruit grown 
in India and in the islands ol’ the E. Archi- 
pelago, — one white within and one red. The 
wood is extremely close grained, tough, and 
compact, and is preferred for making wooden 
•mallets, and other things required to stand 
hard knocks. It is also used for wood en- 
graving. In Tenasserim, the guava is planted 
perhaps more extensively than any other fruit 
tree in the country. Loudon says the &uit 
ripens freely in Britain, but is of little merit.” 
The white guava is the species more usually 
cultivated but the red is not uncommon. 
— Mason. Ains. Mat. Med.^ p. 211. See 
Psidium. 

GUAZUMA. A genus of the family 
Sterculiacea3 ; G. ulmiiblia sometimes known 
as Bastard cedar, the Gunstock-tree, was in- 
troduced into Madras from South America 
and presents, between its outer bark of sap- 
wood, a fibrous mass about half an inch in 
thickness, richly impregnated with mucilage, 
which is extracted by macerating for twelve 
hours, in warm water, and is greatly employ- 
ed in the West Indies and in South America 
in clarifying sugar, as a Eydia is iu India, 
G. tomentosa yields fibres. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA.— ff. D, ; 
KuntL W. cj' A. ; W. 111. 

G. uluiifolia, Wall. 

Bubroma guazuma, Willde^ Sp. 

Bastard cedar, Ejsg. ] Rudraksha chetfcu, Tel. 

A tree introduced by Dr. Andersou about 
the end of the 18th century from America, 
grows iu Ceylon, common in the Dekhan, 
pretty common^ about Madras, evidently 
planted. The fruit is tubercled, about the size 
of a cherry. Its young bark , abounds in 
mucilage and is used iu the W. Indies, S. 
America and the Mauritius to clarify sugar. 

It was largely cultivated at onetime in 
the Madras Presidency under the name of 
Bastard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The 
fi.bi*es of its straight, luxuriant, young 
branches were submitted to trial by Dr. 
Roxburgh, and while the sown hemp broke 
when dry, with 160 Ib^ and 209 lb’s, when 
wet, that of the Bastard Cedar broke with 


Dt. Riddell, Dr. O' Shaiigliuessy, p. 226. Rid- 
dell. M. B. Jo LIT. Rrj). Royh Fib. PL^ pp. 
267 and !^6S. 

GUBAR. An unbeliever in mahome- 
danism, in general, but the word is more speci- 
ally applied to a fire-worshipper. Meuiuski 
says '' Ignicohi, magus infidelis, quivis 
pagatius.” The word is more familiar to the 
people of Europe under the aspect of Gue- 
bret, the Parsee of Western India. A small 
remnant of this race existed in Persia, chiefly 
at Yezd, in Khorasau. Being persecuted and 
annoyed by the mahomedans, most of their 
country-men have emigrated to India, where^ 
especially at Bombay, they flourLh under 
the name of Parsee. Lieut, Colonel Skcarfs 
Jourutd of to Residence in Northern Persia, p, 
171. BLliot's Supp. Gloss. See Ghabr. 

GUBBA. Tel. Round. 

GUBBADARA or Surudu. Symphorenia 
iuvolucrata, R. ii. 262; 186' — W. Ic. 

GUBB AKAYA Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. 

GUBBIKS. Three brotliers who served 
in India iu the Bengal Civdl Service, Charles 
Gubbius wrote an account of the Seven Pa- 
godas, at Mahabalipuram, Martin Gubbins 
wrote a history of the siege of Lucknow, 

GUCH. Hind. Coriaria Nepaleusis, Vi- 
burnum continifolium, V. foetens ; Amal guch. 
Hind, is Pruuus paddum. * 

GUCHCHA. Sans. Andropogon nai'dus ? 
Roiil. ? Ains. 

GUOHCH’HI. Hind, of Kashmir. A 
kind of morel, plural guch’hian. 

GUCHEE. A bundle of one hundred 
betel leaves. 

GUDA. A race in Sindh, from inter- 
course between Sind’hians and Sidi women, 
they were equally slaves with their mothers, 
and could be bought or sold at will. 
Pustaids^ Sindh, p. 359. 

GUDA, also Gura. Sans. Sugar, jag- 
ree. 

GUDAMA TIGE. Vitis adnata, Wall — 
CisRus adnata, Roxb . ; 405. 

GUDAL. Hind. Xanthium strumarium, 

GUDARA. See Hindu ; Ukhara. 

GUD BATTAL. Hind. Linuni trigy- 
num. 

GUDDEE, or Gaddi. Hind, A throne, 
or cushion. See Gadi. 

GUDDEE. Hind. A sheaf of corn. 

GUDDEE. A tribe resembling the G’hosi. 
They are now mostly mahomedans, and Lave 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnahs, such ‘as in Gurhmooktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and in the R*ampooi* terri- 
tory. It is not unusual to call any converl.- 
' ed hindoo a Guddoe, which is looked on by 
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GUEST. 

a maliomedan as a term of reproach. Billot 
Supp Gloss. 

GUD’DA. Tel. Calico. 

GUDDEE-JAT. See Koliistan. 

GUDBER.' A feast celebrated by shiab 
mahomedans. 

GUDBLGU. Tel. Eear. 

GUDDI MARALA. Tel. Bryonia gar- 
cini. Willde. 

GUD’HA. Hind, an ass, a donkey. 

GUDUB-KA-HUL, or Gadhe-ka-hal. 
Hind, literally a “Donkey’s plough.” Before 
the British domination in India, it was not 
nncommou to yoke donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supreme contempt for 
the vanquished enemy. The furrows thus 
raised were levelled by the Lohe-ki-mye, 
or iron barrow. Horace says (Carm. I. 16). 

* * Exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis urbibus ultlse ' 

Stetere causae, cur perireufc 
FuudituS impriinerefcque muris 
Hostile aratruui exeroitus insolens. 

Thus mode of wreaking vengeance has 
been in especial favor with eastern nations, ’ 
and was practised by Jenghis Khan and 
Timoor with unrelenting severity. Hence 
the common expression “ I shall sow barley 
where yon now stand,” as in the vaunt of the 
bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 138 of 
“ Popular Poetry of Persia.” Blliot Stipp, 
Gloss. 

GUDHE-PAR-CHARHAHA. Literally 
to seat upon a jackass. This is a punish- 
ment more commonly known by the Arabic 
Tushheer, publication, celebration ; which is 
rendered by Golins, “ Per urbein duci jussit 
sontem in exemplum; fere asiuo aut camelo 
impositum.” Blliot Supp. Gloss. 

GUDI, Tel. A temple. Tin’s may be 
the word, from which “ pagoda” has been 
obtained. Pai-gudi, a devil temple. 

GUDIGAR. Kahn. A caste in Jd!ysore, 
carvers in sandal-wood horn and ivory. 
Wilson. 

GUDI KUM, also Gudia. Hind. Me- 
conopsis acnleata. 

GUDUOHI. Sans, also Amurta, Sans. 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

GUDUMBAT. Hind. Rhusvernicifei’a. 

GUDU MUSALI. Hind. Bubise : Um- 
bellifersB. 

GUDUREA. A shepherd, also written 
gadaria. There are several sub-divisions of 
the Gadaria in Hindustan, Heek’hur : Tus- 
selha or Puchhade, Chuck, Dhangur,Bureyea, . 
Pyhwar and Bhyeatur. Of each of these 
t^re are also many divisions. BU. Supp. Gloss. 

^ GTJlp. SeeKa. 

several of the eastern 
the duties of hospitality to a guest 


GU6AL. 

are still strictly regulated as in ancient times, 
Lnke x. 7, says, ‘ Go not from house to house’ 
and it would be a great offence among the hin- 
doos, if a guest after being made welcome at 
a house, were to leave it, and goto^nother, 
also Luke xiv, 16., &c. ‘ a certain mnn made 
a great supper, and bade many.’ Messen- 
gers are sent to invite the guests to a hindoo 
feast; when not only relations, but all per- 
sons of the same division of caste in the 
neighbourhood, are invited. A refusal to 
j attend is considered as a great affront. * And 

1 yet there is room.’ On some occasions, so 
numerous are the guests, that there is not 
room for them to sit in the parterre of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger 
yard is therefore borrowed. See Feast. 

GUBTTARDA SPECTOSA. Linn. 
Rheede^ Roxh. W. A. W. Ic. 

Cadamba jasminiflora, Lin. Jasminum hirsutuin, 
Nyctanfc beshirsuta, Linn. Willde. 

Panuir ka phul, Duk. Nil-pitcha, Singh, 

Rava-pu, Maleal. Panuir maram, Tam. 

Himma, Sans. Panniru chettu, Tel 

A small but very handsome tree with 
large white fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year* It grows at Caltura 
and near Galle in Ceylon and is cultivated 
in Indian gardens: amongst hindus, the 
tree is sacred both to Sira and Visbnoo. 
Flowers extremely fragrant: corals white 
and tube long. Roxh. : Riddell. A in.^s Mat 
Med. p. 158. TJnu-Bnuvi : Zeyl. II. p. 153. 

GUETTARDBu®!. A section of a natural 
order of plants including 21 Morindse, 2 Myr- 
mecodia, 2 Hydnopbytum, 1 Hypobathrum, 
20 Mephitidia, 2 Vangueria, 7 Guettarda, 

2 Timonius, 3 Hamiltonia, 1 Leptodermis, 

1 Myonirna. 

GUEVO UPAS, or Yalley of Poison, is at 
the side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. ' 
It is 500 feet below the run of the old crater, 
which is now the Telaga-bodas or White 
Lake. It is a small hare place with many 
crevices from which carbonic acid is poured, 
and many dead animals, dogs, cats, squirrels, 
rhinoceros, tigers, birds and snakes are seen 
in it. Bihmore^ p. 53. 

GUFA. Hind. Antennaria contorta. 

GUGAI. Hind, of Chenab, Lahanl, &c., 
Pavia Indica, Indian horse chesnut. 

GUGAIRA. Hind. Careya arborea. 
Roxh. RJieede W. ^ A. 

GUGAL. Hind. Dolomisea macrocep- 
hala, also Myrsine Africana- 

GUGAL. A term applied in India, to the 
fragrant resins of several trees,, also to the 
trees themselves. The resin is also called 
Gugal-ka-gond, or the gum of the gugal tree. 

It is the fragrant gum resin of Balsamoden- 
dron Roxburghii, the Amyris agtJtllocha,.^ 
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aUHTA. 


GUILANDINA BOITDUO. 


tree whicli is plentiful in tlie Ajmeer hills, GTJHYAO A, servants of Ouvera, the de- 

and which yields a fragrant gum resin used formed deity of riches — into^ such beings 
in sacred fumigations by the brahmins ; it is the dark souls of men, addicted in this 
no doubt the Bdellium of the ancients. It has world to selfish gratification, transmigrate* 
a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in fla- — Moor, p. 108. See Sati. 
tulencies taken in ghee ; is one of the ingre-. GULA KHUTAL A Bokharian hakim 
dients in the incense or “ dhoop.” — Gen» j^reseutedDr. Honigberger with ahardjpitch- 
ilfecZ. 'Tojj. p. 135, See Gum, Guggilam. likeplaster spread on a small piece of red linen 
GUGCHI. Hind. Brassica rapa. which he pretended ha'd been prepared in 

GUGGAR or Gharghar. An affluent of China, and which was capable of removing 
the lower Saraswati. every kind of pain, simply by application, 

GUGL Hind. Sanssurea sorocephala. One and the same plaster serves for several 
GUGIL. Juuiperus commnnis. cases. The form is square, three or four 

GUGGILAM. Tel. Bdellium. This is inches in diameter; each of them, bears a 
the same name as the word Gugal, and in Chinese seal. According to the assertion of 
combination, when applied to a tree, indicates the hakim its constituent parts are sweet 
particular plants, as gnggelam chettu, ,^gi- oil and litharge, the latter, as an impalpa- 
ceras fragrans, Kon. Guggulu or Sala, is ble powder, is added to the former. The 
Vatica robusta and Guggilapu chcttu, is Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain 
Boswelliaglabra the combinations of the word without exception, must yield to its appli- 


Gugal, being applied to trees yielding resins. 
JElliot FI AndJir. 

GUGGUR. A river near Munni Majra 
in the Sabathoo district, running near Raj - 
poorah in the Umballah district. 

GUGUL also GUGULA. Sing. B^dellinm. 
B’dolach, 

GUHA, or Griha Sena. Griha Sridhara. 
Sena 2nd. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

GUHURWAR, also written gaharwar, a 
tribe of Rajpoots found in DeraMungul poor, 
Bithoor, Gajmow, Canonj and Bilhonr in 
the Central Loab. The Guhurwar of K’hera 
Mungrore in Mirzapoor have been converted 
to mahomedanism and those of Maliaich in 
Ghazeepoor are reckoned an inferior branch. 
The chief of the Gubar war, resided at Bidjy- 
poor a few miles to the west of Mirzapoor, 
where the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment enabled him to keep up some show 
of respectability. At the time of the first 
occupation of Benares by the British he was 
a fugitive from the tyranny and oppres.sion 
of the Goutum Bhoonhar, who had expelled 
the Guhurwar family in A, D. 1758. The 
Guhurwar may be considered one of the 
most interesting races of the Upper Pro- 
vinces yet much obscurity hangs over their 
origin and lineage. They are recorded 
ai^apng the 36 royal tribes of Rajpoots and 
are said to be of the same family as the Rat- 
her yv'ith whom it is said they never inter- 
marry. Elliot, Su^p. Gloss 

GUHWARA. Hind, A swinging cradle. 

GUHYA. Sans, in hindu mythology, 
when the goddess Sati burst, and the gods 
in her womb came forth, this part of her 
body fell in Nepal, where, at a place called 
GuhyasPhan, they continue to be devoutly 
worshipped, Moor, p. 108, See 
Jati. 


cation.^ It should be applied as near as possi- 
ble to the afiected part ; for instance, in head- 
ache, it ought to be applied on both temples 
or on the forehead, in ear-ache behind the 
ears ; in carious tooth -ache a small piece 
should be put into the hollow of the tooth. 
It acts as a rubefacient, without blistering. 
— Dr. Eonigherger, p. 282. 

GUICOWAR, a feudatory chieftain of 
India who resides at Baroda, the capital of 
the territory left to him. The family are 
of the cowherd race, and formed part of 
the great Mahratta confederacy, to whose 
supremacy the British succeeded, and the 
Guico'war of Baroda then came under British 
control. See Baroda, Gaekwar,Guzerat, India 
Kattywar. 

GtriENNE. See Rhodia. 
GUILANDINABONDUO. Lmn,W,^^A. 

CsBsalpinia bonduc, Roxb. | Gailandina bondu- 

colla, Flem. 

Nata Kiaranja, Beng. Xatkaraiij, Hind- 

Nata, „ Sagargota, Mahr. 

Gacbcha, Buk. Karetti, Kuliinji, Maleal. 

Gutebka, „ Puticaraja, Sans. 

Gudgega, „ Kubayratebie, „ 

Oval leaved Nicker Kirbut, Sinu. 

Tree, Eng. Koombooroo wel, Singh, 

Nata Karanja, Hind. Kalumawul aetiya, „ 

Katkalija, „ Kalichi maram, Tam. 

Katkaranga, „ Gaoboba cbettu, „ 

A great thorny climber, with yellow flow- 
ers . and with long briar-like trailing and 
climbing shoots. It gruws in the East and 
"West Indies ; commoner in Bengal than 
Madras and is grown in the Archipelago. 

BonducNut. Kutcnlega. Hind, is the seed 
of Gu ilandina bon ducella,an irregularly round , 
grey seed, the almond or kernel is white, 
very hard, and intensely bitter*, gets a 
blood red colour from nitric acid. Mr. Pid- 
dington detected in the nuts, oil, starch, 
sugar and resin ; further analysis is deaira- 
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GUINEA GRASS. 

ble. Bondnc nut is the commonest anti- 
periodic in the Bazaar medicines of Bengal, 
and it is nndonhtedly one of considerable 
utility, especially in convalescence from 
fever" If it do not stop the paroxysm 
the first time it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exliibiting this 
substance is to give of the nut finely pow- 
dered, and of black pepper, each 6 to 20 
grs. three times daily. 

Bonduc Isut OtL Calichi kaiyennai, Tam. 
is mentioned by Ainslie, as usefnl in con- 
vulsions and palsy. Irviues Med. 
jijTiiiv. . Bid, A'ii't'i* Med. Sch. fov jLpvil 18o6, 
p. 192. Boxh. Mur. Imli. MacgiJLivray Voij- 
cige^ "Voi. I P; 105. l)rs. J*. L. Sfeivcirt, M.D.^ 
Birdwood, 6'Slianglinessy, Indian Annals, 
No. 6. 

GUIMAUYE. Fj 5. AlthaDa allmgas. 
GUINDY. A hamlet and country seat 
of the governor of Madras. 

GUINEA. See India, Nayaboka., New 
Guinea, Papuan. 

GUINEA FOWL. This bird is believed 
to be descended from the Numida ptilorliyna 
of the hot arid parts of B. Africa, but it has 
become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and has there become small with black legs. 

The Guinea fowl is the Bohemian of the 
barn-yard. They are hardy, and prolific and 
are' valuable in gardens, as they rarely 
scratch the ground, are eager in their search 
for insects, and, with a scraping motion of 
their bill, gather the seeds of grasses. 
Dancin, 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jnmentoi’um 
has been cultivated to a considerable extent 
in India and Ceylon, with more or less 
success according to the care* and atten- 
tion bestowed on it. When well manured 
and kept clear of weeds it grows luxu- 
riantly and admits of being cut every 
six week or two months. A sm?ill patch, 
near Colombo, which, beginning with 
about three quarters of an acre was 
gradually extended to about an acre and a 
half, and for seven or eight years, sup- 
plied t3 or 4i milch cows, and from 5 to 7 
hoz'ses continually with all the grass requir- 
ed for their consumption . and latterly , 
left a surplus which was dried for bed- 
ding and hay. When first planted it fre- 
quently attains a height of even 9 feet, and a 
stalk tajeen promiscuously from a small patch 
planted lately in Combaconum measured 10 
feet 4| inches in length, hut when cut two or 
three times, it grows thicker but not so high. 
It is exceedingly excellent feeding for horses 
wd, cattle, and is generally preferred by 
to*the ordinary country grass, though 
are hard worked seem to pre- 


GUJAR. 

fer the dry grass roots supplied by the grass 
cutters. It should not be given to cattle 
fresb, but the supply for one da,y should be 
cut the da.y previous, and it shonld not be 
cut too close to the ground, but the stalk 
ought to be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a 
good plan to move the ground between the 
mots every time the grass is cut, and the 
ground sh on! d be h eavi iy manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hai'dy and 
may be easily propagated. It requires 
abundant moisture but will not live in a soil 
which is at all marshy. * It answers best 
planted in small tnfts 1 foot 9 in. to 2 feet 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools from 
6 inch to 1 foot in diameter. Spri/s Sug- 
geMions p. 15 Mr. Caldwell in Liter is, M.S.S. 
See Gi^arninacese : Grasses. 

GUITAR. A musical instrument similar 
to the Cl til era, supposed to have obtained 
its name from the Sih-tara, the three string- 
ed, and supposed to be the source of the word 
guitar. 

GUIZOTJA OLEIFERA. B. C. W. Ill 

Gnizotiaabyssuiica, Cass. | Japrora Abysainica, Spr. 
Polymnia Abyssinica, L H elian thus oleifer, W all. 

frondosa, Bruce. ‘RamtiJla olcifera, D. C 
Verhosina sativa, Roxb. Baplithalmum ram- 
Partheninm lnteuni,SPR. tilla, Buch. 

HeliopsiAplatygloKsa.CAS. Anfchemis inysorcnais, 
Tctragouotheca Abys- Herb. 

sinica, Lebeb. 

The Plani. 

Tvkla-til ; Raintil, Bexu. Ulisi, Valisi, Tala- 

HrND. salu, Tel. 

Ooclicllu, Tam. 

The OIL 

Kala Til-ka-tcl, Hixix | Valisala mma, Tel. 

The seed of this plant in shape is like 

the black cummin seed, and a sweet tasted 
oil is manufactured from it and used for 
nearly the same purpo^©*^ as the Sesamum. 
It is procurable in the Nuggar Division of 
Mysore at Rs. 3-8 per ’maund, but is con- 
sidered inferior to Sesamtzm or gingely oil. 
The seeds yield about 34 per cent, of oil, which 
sells at about 1 Od. per gallon. It is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shipped to London experimentally in 1851. 
It is grown in very large quantities in Ohota 
Nagpore, being a favourite crop, of easy 
i cultivation, and giving good returns. Mad. 
Exh. Jur. Report of 1855. Cal. Gat. I8fi2. 

GUJU-DUNTTJ. Sans, from gaja, an 
elephant, and danta, a tooth ; the ele- 
phant toothed 5 a name of the hindu god 
Ganesh. 

GUJANANA, Sans, from gaja, an ele- 
phant, and anana, the face. 

GUJAR, the name of a race spread 
through Hindustan who are supposed to 
have given their name to the Gujerat dis- 
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trict of the Panjab and to the conntry of 
Guj arat.. Th ey are we] I Icno wn agri cnl tnri sts 
in the Western Provinces. Whether 

of the hindn or mahomedan- faith, they, 
everywhere, pi’efer pasturage to the plough, 
The Gujar, are numerous, everywhere, in the 
Sikh territory, and the Gujuru, in Kashmir, 
are shepherd proprietors, said to have come 
from Guzerat in the Punjab. They live in 
log-honses, in recesses at the foot of ‘the 
Pnnjal, and in the woods. The Gujur a, re 
a numerous tribe in the Punjab, probably 
of primitive antiquity. They have not 
lost the pastoral habits of their race, though 
they devote much attention to agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less 
predatory than their brethren of Hindustan, 
Professor Wilson says some of them profess to 
descend from Kajput fathers by women of in- 
ferior castes. Sir John Malcolm says the 
Gujar have raised themselves to power by 
means not dissimilar to those used by the j 
Jat Almost all the thieves in Hindustan are 
of this tribe. — In 18o7, in the Revolt, in 
India, the whole of the Gujar villages 
around Delhi, rose for plunder. The instant 
the strong arm of government was re- 
moved, these and other predatory races 
resumed their ancient habits. — ^YihonsOlos' 
setnj, Malcolm"^ s Sikhs ^ 13G. hJlllofs Snpp, 

Glossarij. Reo. of Govt, of India, 

GUJERAT, a town in lat. 32® 32’ H., 
long. 74*® 3’ E,, in the Jech doab of the 
Punjab on the Rotas road, between the Che- 
naub and Jhelum, at eight miles from the 
right bank of the Ghenab. It is also the name 
of a district in the Punjab. Hear the town 
the British in 1846, gained a battle over tbe 
Sikh . — RennelVs Memoir, p. 85, 

GUJERAT, a peninsula in tbe K. W. 
corner of tbe peninsula of India, bounded 
on the south and east by the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, on tbe north by the Gulf of Cutch, and 
on the west by 'the Arabian Sea and North 
Indian Ocean. It belongs in part to the Bri- 
tish, but has many native feudatories. The 
climate of Gujerat, Eehar, Doab, Delhi, and 
Malwa resembles that of the States of North 
North Syria. Its chief towns are 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, Kaira, and Puttan 
Somnath, and a la,rge portion' of it is known 
a.s Kattyawar. The language spoken, called 
Gujerati, is a dialect of Hindi. The inhabi- 
tants are of very varied origin. — See Goojarat, 
India, Government, Mahratta, Kattyawar, 
Inscriptions. , 

GUJI. Hini), wheat and barley sown 
together. 

GUJI. Bbng: Climbing hedyotis. Hedyo- 
tis scandens. 


GUL. 

GUJJU KANNE KOMALL Tel. Boer- 
bavia stellata. — jRoxh . 

GtlJJU MAMIDI. Tel. also Mamidi 
chettu. Tel. var. of Maiigifera indica — 
Linn, Dwarf mango. 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tel. Cocos 
nucifera. — Linn, The small va-riety, growing 
in Ceylon. Gujju in Telugu, menus “ short,” 

Glij-PIPAR, according to Dr. Irvine, is 
supposed to be the root of Borassus flabel- 
liformis, brought from Cabul : is astriugent, 
and is given in medicine, to promote diges- 
tion : one seer costs two rupees. Gen, Med, 
Top. p. 135. 

GUJ-PEEPUL or guj-pipar Beug. is tbe 
sliced dried fruit of Pothos officinalis. Poten- 
tilla officinalis, syn. of Scindapsus offi- 
cinalis. — ^Schott, General Med, Top, p. 135. 

GUJRA, or Soomurriin, bracelets made 
of coloured thread, worn at the Maharrum. 

GUKKAR or Kahkar. or Ghakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Sa.lt Range or Johd moun- 
ta.ina between the Indus and the Behufe 
(Hydaspes.) Tlie Giikker, G ngger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara have most of them, 
been mastered by Pathan invaders from 
beyond the Indus. The Mogul, and sub- 
sequently the Dooi'ani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foiled, at length nominally accom- 
plished their Subjugation by stirring up in- 
ternal faction and by the perpetration of 
acts of cmeltj and treachery . — Rec Govt, of 
India. See Kalikar. Khyber, pp. 508, 517. 

GUKER. Se Behera. 

GUL. Bekg. Guz. Hind. Peus. A rose, 
in combination, a flower, &c. hence. — 

Gnlab. Hind, rose-water. Rosa centi- 
folia., li. inacrophylla. 

(b.iii) gnlab. Hind. Rosa macro- 
pliylla. 

Gul-abbas. Hind. Mirabilis jalapa. 
Gnl-abba.si. Hind, Colour of Marvel of 
Peru, magenta colour. 

Gulabe. Hind. Trifoliura Indicuni. 
Giilab gburei. Hind. Rosa brunonis, 
Gulabi. Hind. Crotalaria medicaginea, 
C. medicinalis. 

Golab-i-rang, pink colour. 
Gulab-i-sad-barg. Pers. Rosa centifoliaf 
Gulab-jam, also Gnlah-jamun and Gulabi- 
jam. Duk. Eugenia jambos. — Linn, 
Gnlab jangli fRosa burmanninrna). 
Gulab-ka-atr. Hind. Otto of Boses. 
Gul-ab-ka-pani. Guz. Hind. Rosewater. 
Gul-ab-ka-phul. Hind, the Rose flower. 
Gul-ab-pash. Rose water sprinkler, a 
bottle from which rose water is 
sprinkled. 

Gu)ab-zira. Hind. Rosa centifolia. 
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GULAB SIN'G. 

Gul-i-dar-chini. Smilas China. 

Gahi-gul*ab. The Rose water rose. 

Gahi-uari. ? Hind. ? Cedrela tooua ? 

Gulistan, a rose garden. 

Gahi-sarkh. Rosa centi folia. 

Gul-jafri. Hind. Pars. Tagetes patula. 

GuUkhaira. Hind, xilthasa rosea, also 
Lavatera cacliemiriana. 

Gulkhand. Hind, conserve of roses. 

Gal-i-kivia. Pers. Pandanns odoratis* 
simns. 

Gnl-i-kysu. A flower which grows in 
the Punjab, from which a yellow dye 
is produced, with which they dye the 
shawl wool. 

Gul mukhmal. Hind. Gomphrena glo- 
bosa. 

Gul-nasar, knl-naslitar. Hind. Erythri- 
na arborescens. 

Gnl-paighambari. Hind. Arnebia 
echioides. 

Guli-pista. Hind. Pistacia vera. 

Gul-seoti. Hind. Gnl-sewati. Rosa 
glandulifera. 

Gul-shabbo. Hind. Polianthus tobe- 
rosa. 

Gnl-shan. Hind. Eranthemum pnlchel- 
lum 

‘ Gnl shandai, Hind, Tnlipa stellata. 

Gnl sparlie. Hind. Arnebia echioides. 

Gnl sntei. Hind. Matricaria chanio- 
mila. 

Gnltun. Hind. Cedrela toona. 

Gul zer Hind. Calendula officinalis. 

Gul-banu, embroidered red silk cloth. 

GUL, fire-balls for the hooka, a piece 
of hot charcoal for lighting the pipe or 
hooka ; also the cinder, or refuse that comes 
from a hooka, pipe or chilam, when smoked 
out. 

GULA. Mal. Sugar. 

GULik.BA-PU. Tam. Rose. 

GULABATU. Malay. Candy. 

GULAB AT AN, Properly jtalabatun. 

Gold embroidery. 

GULAB SING was the raja of Jamu in 
the time of Rhnjit Sing. He was a Dogra 
raj put, bro.bher of raja Dhian Singh, 
and raja Suchit Singh. He was cruel, i 
tyrannical and exacting, but tolerant in re- 
•ligious matters. After the Sutlej campaign, 
the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, 
lefc the British Government in possession of 
the hill and plain country, between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej, and of the hill coun- 

between the Beas and the Indus, includ- 
ing the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. 
The British Government conferred on Gulab 
Smg, territories in the hills, and recognized 
his independence, Gulab Sing began life as a 
hdtseman in a troop commanded by jemadar 


GUL-BADxAN. 

Khooshal Sing, then the favourite chamber- 
lain of Rnnjeet Sing. He soon' raised him- 
self to an independent command, in which 
lie distinguished himself by making prisoner 
Agar Kban, chief of Rajaoree. Por this ser- 
vice the principality of Jummoo was con- 
ferred on his family and Gulab Sing took up 
his residence in Jummoo, whence he soon 
extended his authority over his rajpoofc 
neighbours, and eventually into Ladakh. 
He teok an important part in the negotia- 
tions which followed the battle of Sobraon. 
A separate treaty was concluded with- 
him. at Umritsir, on IGtli March 1846, 
which put him in possession of all the 
hill country and its dependencies between 
the Indus and the Ravee, including Cliumba 
and excluding Lahoul, on payment of seven- 
ty-five lakhs of Rs., and in exchange for the 
Ois- Ravee portion of Chumba. By a subse- 
quent arrangement, in 1847, Chumba came 
again entirely under the British Government. 
In 1857 maharajah Gulab Sing died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ruubeer Sing to 
whom the right of adoption was guaranteed 
I by sunnud, and the chief now holds sway 
over Cashmir, Jammu, Kishtwar, Zangskar, 
Ladakh and Balti. Prinsey/s ArMj^uitlGSy hj 
Thomas ; Aitohesons Treaties, 

GULA-CHIN. Duk. Plumieria alba. 

GULxAL. Hind, a red powder formed of 
barley flour or rice flour, or flour of the 
water nut, Trapa bispinosa, tinted with 
sappan wood, or sanders wood, much 
thrown about in the Ram. Nami and in the 
Holi festivals of the bindoos. 

GUL-AMBARI Beng. Hind. A sort 
of bright lilac, in which tVie crimson 
and the blue are not thoroughly combined, 
so that there is the effect of a ‘ shot.’ 

GUL-ANAR. Hind. Plowex’s, Puuica 
granatumof scarlet-color pomegranate flower. 

GULANCH. Hind. Tinosporia cordi- 
foha. • 

GULANCHA. Beng. also Gudancha. 
Hind. Root and stem of Cocculus cordifolius. 
— D, Q. Menispermum cordifolium. It is 
intensely bitter. A transverse section is very 
porous and radiated. A decoction is a valua- 
ble bitter tonic and alterative, dose one 
ounce flavoured with honey thrice daily, 
is the Pachana preparation of the native 
physician. — O' Shauglinessij Beng, P/mr., p. 
211 . 

GULAR. Hind. Ficus glomerata, Kath 
gular. Hind, is the Pious cunia. 
GULARICH. Hind. See Gurcha. 

GULATTI. Hind. Boliohoa uniflorus. 
Horse -gram. 

GUL-BaDAN. Pers. A red ailk cloth 
for ladies* trousers. 
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GOOLGEEAN. 

GULBAHAE. Hixd. Grislea tomentosa. 

GUL BAJI or Gul-abbas. Hiitd. and 
I) UK. M irabi lis j al apa. 

GUL-BEL. Duk. Menispermum cordi- 
folinnx syn. of Coccnlns cordifolius. — D, 0, 

GULBHAKGA. Hikd. Hemp. The flower 
bearing or female plant of the hemp. 
Gulbhanga-i-bihisht, a sweetmeat. 

GULBODLA. Hind, of Hazara, Sfcercnlia 
villosa. 

GUL CHAIJTD. Hind. Gardenia florida. 

GOOL-CHUS'I, Chrysanthemum Indicnm. 
* — Xd 7 i 7 i. Indian chrysanthemum ; Christma.s- 
fiower. 

GUL-CHETUB, a famous field at Tanes- 
sur, close to the Grand Trunk Road; about 
30 miles south of Umballa. 

GULD. Dan. Sw. Gold. 

GUL DAODI. Hind. syn. of Chrysan- 
themum Indicum. 

GULDAR. Hind. Cedrela toona. C. serrata. 

GULDAUDI Chrysanthemum Indicum. 

GUL DEE. Hind. Staphylea emod. 

GULEEZ-SHAH. A Mohurrum fuqeer. 

GULEEI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior 
used for wire drawing. 

GULES m INDIA. The chief are the 
Gulfs of Cambay, S, E. of Guzerat ; of Cutch, 
north of Guzerat : the two southern prongs 
of Celebes form the Gulf of Boni which 
stretches three degrees northw^ard into the 
centre of the island. Jts entrance is about 
80 miles wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 
at its head it again expands to 45 miles. 
The Great Wall of China ends at the Gulf of 
Lian-tung. The Gulf of Tadjoura, was des- 
cribed by LieutenantBarker I. N. Bores occur 
in Southern Asia on several rivers, in the 
Gulf of Cambay, in the Ganges, the Irawaddy 
the Sittang and on some China rivers. 

GULE WEED. Eucus natans or the Sar- 
gasso, is found in large masses between the 
parallels of 18® and 34® of North latitude, 
and its utmost eastern limit extending to 
36*^ E. L.. It is of a greenish yellow colour, 
is abundant on theElorida reefs, but continues 
to vegetate as it floats about in the circular 
currents after it has been torn from its at- 
tachment. The masses give shelter to a 
great number of fisb, mollusks and crustacean 
animals, Eucus natans, is tbe Gulf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet with 
in the Atlantic, 

GUL-GAJUBA. Flowers of gajuba from 
Bombay : cooling, in various mixed prescrip- 
tions : one seer costs two and a half rupees. 
Oen. Med, To^p,, p, 136. 

GOOLGEEAN, Goolgooleean, or Gool- 
goolly, swollen rice mixed with molasses 
formed into balls. 


GULLL 

GULGAZRxANG Hind. Crimsoh brown, 
maroon. 

GULGULA. A town near Bamian, des- 
troyed by Changez Kban, at a compara- 
tively modern period. Changez Khan, from 
some cause not now remembered, being 
highly exasperated with the people, came 
upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned and de- 
molished the place. It is said that at a day’s 
journey from Bamian, to the south west, were 
the remains of an extensive fortress, called 
Band-i-Berber, erected near a large lake. 
Moorcroffs Travels^ Yol. II. p. from 387 to 
398. 

GULHAE. Hind. Nympha lotus. 

GULI. Hind. Argyreia speciosa, SivL 

GULL Guz. also nil, Guz. Indigo. 

GULT. Hind. Duke. Coral. 

GULI. Tel. Capparis grandis. I/lnn, 

GUL-I-BADAWURD. Hind. Cardnus- 
nutans. 

GUL-I-BANAESHA, violet flowers. 

GUL-I-GULAB, rose-flower. 

GUL-I-GULAB. A series of fortresses 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Gulf, 
about five fursangs from Behbehan, and the 
river Kheirabad, the A|)-i-Sherin or In- 
dian River, flows close to the foot of the rock 
on which they are built, one fort above the 
other. 

GUL-I-GHAEISH. Hind. Flowers of 
Gentiana sp. 

GULILI. Hind. Eluggea lencopyrus. 

GUL-I-IZKHAR. Hind, Andropogon 
iwarancusa. ^ 

GULIYINDA. Tel. Abrus precatorius. 
Linn, 

GULKHAND. Guz. Hind. Conserve of 
Roses. 

GUL-KESU, flowers of the dhak tree, 
Butea frondosa, 

GUL KHAIRA, Malva rotun difolia. 

GULKUNDAL, Hind, of Jamu; stercu- 
lia villosa. 

GULL A, lit. grain or corn, money, pro- 
perly Ghillah. 

GULLA, GILA, GADDI. Tel. A kind of 
grass, not identified. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. A form of sa- 
lutation, the embi*acing described in Scrip, 
ture, as falling on the neck. 

GOOLLEE, Coral. Yide Tusbeeh, 

GULLEE AEREEDEE. See Khyber, 
pp. 610 and 511.' 

GULLEM CHETTU. Tel. Capparis 
grandis. — Linn. 

GULLER. Duk. Ficus racemosa. 

GULLL Duk. CoraL Red coral. 
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GUM, 

GUL-MASUF3E; Hind. Pers. Kusuinbba/ 
Cartbamus tinctiorius. 

GUL-MEDAK. Hind. Jacynth, bat ge- 
nerally understood to be an imitation gem 
ol* a deep orange color. 

GUL MUHG. See Kashmir. 

GULUBAND, anything worn in' any 
way about the neck. — Dress, properly Galli- 
band. 

GULOHCHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Hagpore, Avith liard, white timber.— Cal. 
Cat Ex., 1 8(5*2. 

GUL SANJDD. Hind.* Elseagnus’ con- 
ferta. 

GULPISTA. Pers. Bazgand. Guz. 
Hind, galls produced on the Pistachio tree 
(Pistacia vera), a native of the South of 
Europe, and of Asia. They are imported 
into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
are used in medicine by the natives of In- 
dia. — Faulkoier, Birdivood. * 

GUL-TAKIA, or.Girday, apilloAv for the 
cheek, properly Gal-takiah. 

GULUBAH, or Guluwan, from Gulu, 
Kashmiri, a flock, horse grazers in Kash- 
mir, descendants of the warlike Chakh, the 
warriors of Kashmir who opposed the inva- 
sion of Akbar. 

GULU. Hind. Cannabis sativa, 

GULUNGA Hemp. . 

GULUSU ? Tel. an article of Jewellery. 

GULUWAN of Kashmir. See Gulubau 
India, p. 337. 

GULWAfL. Duk. Cocculus cordifolius. 

GUL Y MARA. Can* Bhamnus jujuba, 

GUM. 

Gomme, 

Gunimi, 

Gond, 

Oomma, 


Fr. 
Ger. 
Guz Hind. 
It. 


Malay. 

Si>. 

Tam. 

Tei. 


Gatah pulut, 

Goina, 

Pisiui, 

Banka, 

Jigata. 

Gums and resins, are divisible into Gums 
Gum Resins and Resins. ’ 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in al- 
cohol. 

Gum Resins, being compounds of gum and 
resins, are partially soluble in water, partly 
ill alcohol; the gummy matter being sepa- 
rated by one, and the resinoas matter by the 
other. 

Resins are soluble inspirits, from which 
they are, m a considerable proportion, sepa- 
rated hj water. The resins melt on the ap- 
phcatiou of heat, but not so the gums. The 
chief gum producing trees, &c. of Southern 
Asia are .- 

B^abool gum, Tumma, Acacia arabica. 

Rut or Kheir gum, „ catechu. 
Vel-vela-pisin, ferruginea. 

Gum arable, „ speciosa. 
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GUM. 

Gum arahic, ; Acacia sundra. 

Kouda Tangedu jigata. Acacia xylocarpa. 

Bel-gum, .^gle marmelos. 

Matty pal, •••AilantLiusMalabaricus 

Gum Arahic Alhizzia oduratissirua. 

Kalabanda jigata, Aloe perfohata. 

Meisakshi, Amyri.s commiphora. 

Cashew g um, Anacardium occideu- 

tale. 

Neem-gum, Azadirachta indica. 

Myrrh (moor) ^.Balsamodeudrou myr- 

rha. 

Bdellium (googul), ...Balsamodeudron rayr- * 

rha. 

Elipi, Bassia lougifolia. 

Pachonfcee, elliptica. 

Bauhiiiia gum Baubinia parvifiora. 

Olibanum (saleh gond) Bos vvellia thurifera. 

Boorooga gum Bombax Malabadcam. 

Pulas, Modagu gum...Buteafroadosa. 

Jiiledu jigata, Calotropis gigantea. 

Tangedu jigata, ••• ...Cassia auriculata. 

Gum of Chloroxylou s wie tenia. 

.> Cordia rothii. 

Katii'a gum Oochlospermum ' gos- 

sypium. 

Gum, Conocarpus latifolia. 

Balay, caoutchouc, ...Cryptostegia grandi- 
flora. 

Kuttimundoo, Euphorbia kiittimuu- 

doo. 

Wood apple gum, Eeronia elepho-ntum. 

Assafetida, Ferula asafetida. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus elastica, 

Marri jigata, Ficus indica. 

Attior medi jigata, ... Ficus racemosa. 

Dekarauunee, ...Gardenia lucida. 

Gamboge,.... Garciuia pictoria. 

Gutta percha, ... ••• ...Isonaudra gufcta. 

Vutta thamara, Macaranga indica, 

Mamidi j igata, Mangifera indica. ’ 

Pogada jigata, ••Mimusops elengi. 

Moringa gum, Moringa pterygosper- 

ma. 

Assafoetida (hing), ...Narthex asafosfcida. 

Oodi gum, Odina wodier. 

Devardarujigata, Pliyllautliusturbiuatus 

Gum mastic, ...Pistacia atlantica 

» cabulica. 

. ••• lentiscus. 

Gum arable, Prosopis spicigera. 

” Prunus armeniaca. 

Amo, terocarpus marsu- 

pium. 

Gum of..., gaiij. caprea. 

bomida jigata, Swietenia febrifuga. 

ex'edu jigata, Syzygium jambolanum 

Uncaria gambir. 

ee 'ur gnm, Y achelia farnesiana. 

^Ohoar-kulli, Soymeda febrifaga. 



GUM. 

Gum of. Sterculia urens. 

Xaiitlioxjlon hostile. 

Tellapi, Zizjphus jujuba. 

Eesins and Gum Elastics. 

Abies S mithiana resin. 

Ammouiacum Ooshik. 

Amberj Kahrobaj Cutch, Assam and j 

Kemaon. * 

Anime, Bombay from Africa. 

Benzoin, Loban, ... ... Straits, S amatra. 

„ a kind of, ...Malabar. 

Caoutchouc,,.. .*• ...... Bicus elastica, Assam. 

Copal, Soondroos, Vateria Indica,Canara 

Dammer, Bal and 

Dhoonia, Shorea robusta, Bala- 

sore, foot of Hi- 
malaya, Canarium 
s trie turn. 

Deodar Oil, Kelon-ka- 

tel .Cedrus deodara, Hi- 

malaya. 

Galbanum,... 

Guggilam, 

Gutta Percha,.,. ... . Isonandra, Singapore. 

Mastic, Mustajee, Bombay. 

Mysakshi 

Myrrh (Moor) Balsamodeudron my- 

rrha. 

Bdellium (Googul),... „ 

Olibanum (Saleligond)Boswellia tliurifera.. 

Turpentine, Piuus excelsa, resin. 

Piney, Paudum, .••'V^ateria Indica, Ca- 

* nara. 

Resin, .Beerbhoom. 

Theetsee, Melauorrhoea usitata, 

Assam - 

Tarpeutine,Gundaba- 

roza, Piuus longifolia, Seba- 

runpore. 

Wood Oil, Gurjun, 

Dlioonacel, Dipterocarpus turbi- 

natus, d;c., Chitta- 
gong. 

Ourvaiala marani. Tam. Acacia arabica, 
gum well kno wnjproc arable in ab undance. 
Wadallee marara. l^am. Acacia catechu, 

gum dark coloured, sweetish tasted. 
Vei-vaila maram Acacia ferruginea, gum 
of this tree does not seem good. 

Karray vagay maram. Acacia odora- 
tissima, the finer specimens, a fine gurn, 
very like good gum arable, obtainable 
in abundance. 

Curuu galli maram. Acacia sundra, very 
good, pleasant tasted and adhesive, 
Vilva pi&sin. j^gle marmalos. A fine 
pure sweet tasted gum, much resem- 
bling and fitted to fbrm a good substi- 
tute for gum arabic, for which it is sold 
iu the bazaar mixed with other gums — 
only obtainable in small quantities. 


GUM. 

Peru maram. Ailantbus excelsa, scarce- 
ly deserves the name of gum, it seems 
rather resinous than gummy, 

Vapum maram. Azadirachta indica, a 
pretty good gum, well’ tasted and is 
mixed with other sorts and sold as gum 
ara bic — abundan t . 

Ellipi maram. Bassia longifolia, a dirty 
gummy substance, but not fit for use, 
when so many better are to be had — 
smell heavy and disagreeable. 

Catoolugoo maram. Bonibax malabari- 
cum, a. white, rather pure, gum. 

Avararn pissin. Cassia auric ulata, a dark 
brown dirty looking substance, soft and 
demulcent, but insipid in the mouth — 
used as a demulcent. 

Kodawah porsh. Chloroxylon swietenia. 

A clear transparent brownish red gum, 
nod very soluble and bitterish taste — 
does not seem good. 

Vellay naga maram. Oonocarpus dati- 
folia, a fine pure gum, but its qualities 
not otherwise known — used in common 
with others as gum. 

Karvali maram. Cordia rothii, gum hard 
and tough, apparently not good as a 
gum. 

Vuilam pissin. Peronia elephantum, gum 
exceedingly good, a superior gum ara- 
bic, for which it is substituted. 

Mah maram. Mangifera indica. The 
common mango tree yields a soft dark 
dirty looking gum, it has the softness of 
boiled india-rubber with little or , no 
solubility. When first taken into the 
mouth, it yields a somewhat terebin thine 
iiavour : it exhales an unpleasant smell, 
Mulleo vemboo. Melia azadarachta, a 
tolerable gum. 

Murungoo pissin. Moringa pterygosper- 
ma gum not bad looking, soft, little 
soluble, and not adhesive. 

Woody maram. Odina wodier, a pure 
soft sweet tasted gum. 

Tunny maram. Prosopis spicigera, gum 
clear, looks well, is lai'gely collected aa 
a very good gain arabic, 

Yeiigay maram, Pberocarpus marsupi- 
uiii, a hard brittle astringent sccretipn, 
much resembling kino iu its sensible 
properties. 

Choar kulli maram. (Soymida febrifu- 
ga; ?? Pretty clear transparent gum, 
slightly tinged with rod and with a 
slight dash of bitter in the taste. 

Vellay bootalii or pootalli luaram, Sfcer- 
culia urens, a curious gummy looking 
substance, softening in the mouth but 
not having the proper adliesiveness of 
gum. It much ixscmbles traga- 
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GUM OF CHERRY TREE, 
canth, in the way it softens in the 
mouth, and Roxburgh states that it was 
sent to Europe as a substitute, but was 
not found to answer. 

There are two loading modifications of 
gum, one of which is represented by Gum- 
arabic, and the other by Gum-tragacanth r 
there are many intermediate varieties, 
amongst w^hich Cherry-tree gum, may he 
distinguished an^ the difi*ereut kinds of gums 
have been classed under the generic terms 
of Arabine, Tragacanthine, and Cerasine, 
from Cerasus, a cherry-tree. Gum-arabic is 
the produce of several species of Acacia 
growing in Arabia, India, Upper Egypt, 
Senegal, &c., and, in India, the gums of 
iEgle marmelos, Feronia elephantum, Aza- 
derachta indica, Melia Azaderachta, Odina 
wodier, and Prosopis spicigera, are all sold 
as gum-arabic. It occurs iu rounded pieces, 
or tears, and in fragments, up to the size 
of a walnut, or laz'ger, these are of irregu- 
lar shape ; the colour is either white, yel- 
lowish, or dark white yellow 5 there is 
Bcatcely any odour and the taste is mawkish 
and glutinous ; the sp. gr. varies from l‘S 0 
to 1’50. It breaks readily into small irre- 
gular pieces, with an uneven vitreous fracT 
ture. It dissolves almost completely in 
\yator; 100 parts of water of 212 ® Fahr 
take up 19 parts of gum. The solution is, 
however, purer when made with cold water, 
and keeps better : it is sometimes used as a 
glaze or varnish, and for the purpose of 
’ giving a gloss and stiffness to ribands, ca- 
lico, &c. At an average of the 3 years 
ending, 1842, the gnm-arabic entered for 
consumption in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,1'?6 cwts, a year. It sells 
at dS 2 to £ 14 the cwt. 

Gum Senegal, from^ the island of that 
name on the coast of Africa, is largely used 
by ^ihe calico-printers iu stead of gum-arabic. 

Gum tragacauth is the produce of certain 
species of Astragalus, growing in Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Korthern Persia. It is 
usually iu the form of wliite or y ell 0 wish 
semi-transparent fiakes, or curled vertnicular 
pieces, which ' are very tough and require, 
before they can be powdered, to be dried at 
212 °, when they lose about 10 per cent, of 
water, and become brittle- When steeped 
in water this gum swells into a bulky muci- 
laginous mass, which, when boiled with 
water, gradually acquires tbe appearance of 
a solution of ordinary gum. Gum-tragacanth 
is used for some of the purposes to which 
gum-arabic is applied. It is often sold in 
the shops as gum- dragon. 

Cherry-tree giwiy including that of peach 
and apricot trees, and other species of 


GUM ARABIC. 

Primus, resembles inferior gum-arabic in its 
external characters, but is only partially 
soluble in cold water. 

Gum Arabic ; Gum Senegal : Gum of 
the Cherry and , other stone fruit trees ; 
Gum Tragacanth; Gum of Bassora fiow 
spontaneously from tbe branches and trunks 
of the trees producing them. A kind 
of gum is extracted from seeds and 
roots by boiling water. various spe- 

cies of the genus Acacia yield these gums, 
and some of them gum-resins. The 
Acacia and its gum -yielding properties have 
been known from the remotest antiquity. 
The Shitt all-tree, mentioned by Isaiah 
and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 
an Acacia Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp- 
iian Acacia and of tbe white Acacia, distin- 
guished, he says, by its 'ivhite bark, white- 
wood, and wliite flowers ; and fromHiis tree 
his white fragrant ointment’^ was probably 
made. The exudation of guru is thus ex- 
plained by DeCandolle : — ‘‘ The gummy mat- 
ter resides in tbe hark and albumen; it is 
the nutritive juice of tlie plant j and its es- 
cape, therefore, is analogous to liomorrhage 
in animals : licnce plants in winch it sponta- 
neously occurs are always in a sickly state. 
I'he mechanical cause of the expulsion of the 
juice is dependent on the unequal hygroine- 
tric properties of different parts of the stem. 
The wood absorbs more moisture frqm the 
air than the bark, and hence it swells more. 
Inconsequence of its enlargement, it distends 
the bark, Avhich, by the internal pressure of 
the wood, gives way, and gummy matter es- 
capes.’’ Dr. Pereira remarks that DeCan- 
dolle’s hypothesis is quite in conformity with 
facts respecting gum tragacanth mentioned 
by Labillardiero, vvlio states that tho gum 
only flows in abundance during tho night and 
a little after sunrise. A cloudy night, or a 
heavy dew, is, he tliinks, necessary for' its 
production, for the sliopliords of Lebanon 
only go in search of this substance whentlie 
mountain has been covered during tlio night 
with thick clouds. The gum of the Aca^cia- 
troe flows iu a liquid state from the hranchea 
and trunks, and hardens by exposure ; tbe 
more sickly a tree appears, tho more gum it 
yields, and the hotter tlie weather tlio more 
abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
mild summer are unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of gum. According to tho locality pro- 
ducing it, gum arabic is known as Turkey or 
Arabic gum. Barbary or Morocco gum, Sene- 
gal, East India, and Cape gum. Each of 
these varieties of gum is employed to give 
lustre to crapes and silks, and the mucilage of 
gum arabic is largely used for this purpose 
and for cementing into cakes the vaxious pig- 



GUM CATECHU. GUM GAMBOGE. 

menisnsedbjai'fcistsin water-colotirs. Traga- Moradabad, whence ifc followed the course of 
can th gum differs from the gum of the Aca- commerce 'down the Ganges, and met that 
cia in not being soluble in water, but swelling fromHepal, so that both may he exported 
up when placed in water, and thus forming a from Calcutta. Of three varieties of 
mucilage. There is the flaky tragacanth and catechu in the markets the Acacia cate- 
ihe vermifox’m ; the former being the variety chu and the Gambir catechu are the best, 
nsually brought to Britain, while the latter Catechu has long been employed in India for 
is commonly employed on the continent, tanning skins; its tanning properties are 
This gum is gathered about the end of June, stated to be so great that skins are tanned 
from the Astragalus tragacantha of Crete, by it in five days. It has also been used in. 
and surrounding islands. The chemical dif- India to give a brown dye to cotton; and* 
fereiices between the gum Arabic, gum Sene- catechu has lately been very extensively em- 
gal, and 'gum tragacanth are as under : — ployed in the calico-printing works of Eng- 
Gum Gum Gum Tra- l^ud. Tho sadts of copper with sal-ammo- 

Arabic. Senegal, gaoanth. niac canse catechu to yield a bronze colour, 

which is very permanent. The proto-mu- 
riate of tin produces with it a yellowish 
brown. A fine deep bronze hue is also pro- 
duced from catechu by the perchloride of 
tin, with an addition of nitrate of copper. 
Acetate of alumina gives a brown ; and ni- 
trate iron a dark-brown, grey. For dye- 
ing a golden coffee-brown, catechu has en- 
tirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root. 

Qmi Kino is the juice of the Pterocarpns 
erinaceus, P. marsupium, Eucalyptus resini- 
fera, &c. Kino has much the same properties 
as the catechu ; it has been proposed to em- 
ploy it in dyeing green. Although the colour 
of the kino is a deep rod, it has the power 
of communicating a green colour to the salts 
of iron. 

Gamboge, is a vegetable gum resin, the 
first notice of it we have is by Clusius, in' 
1605, who described a piece brought from 
China, by admiral Yan Kock, in 1603. The 
gamboge which Europe obtains is received 
Dckhan, Behan, and in Northern India, principally from Siam, a small quantity 
Ur. Forbes Royle says the Ivat-’h manu- coming from Ceylon^and the Western Coast 
facturers move to different parts oC the of India. The Sin'galeso method of col- 
country in different seasons, erect tern- lecting the gamboge is by cutting pieces 
poraryhuts in the jungles, end selecting of the bark completely off, about tlje size 
trees fit for tlieir purpose, cut the inner of the palm of tho hand early in tho 
wood into small chips. Those they put into morning. The gamboge oozes out from tho 
small earthen pets, which arc arrayed in a pores of the wood in a semi-liquid state, but 
double row along a fire-place built of mud; soon thickens, and is scraped offby the col- 
water is then poured in until tlie whole are lectors the next morning without injury to 
covered; after a considerable portion has the tree, the wounds in the bark soon heal- 
boiled away, the clear liquor is strained into ing, and becoming fib to undergo the opera- 
one of the neighbouring-pots, and afresh tion again. Gainboge is much used as a 
supply of Jiiaterial is put into the first, and pigment, and in miniature painting, it is 
the operation repeated until the extract in employed to colour varnishes and lackers, 
the general receiver is of sufficient consis- Many of the mucilages, as those ofquince- 
tonce to be pommd into clay moulds, which seed, of carrigecn nioss, and the like have 
in the Khei'ee Pass and Doar, where he had their uses iu the arts, bub they are not of 
seen the process, arc generally of a qnadran- safiiuieni importance to demand any espe- 
gular form. This catechu is usually of a i^cial detail. 

bloodred colour, and is considered thei’e to ; Koslto or Common' Uesm of Europe anti 
be of tlie best quality.. By the manufac- ; America is obtained as a residuary 
turers it was conveyed to Seharuiipore and | matter in the process for obtaining tlie 


Cai’bon 41 '906 ... 43*59 ... 40*50 

Hydrogen 6 788 .., 6*23... 6 61 

Oxygen 51*306 50*07 ... 52*89 

Nitrogen, a trace ... 0*11 ... 0*00 

100*000 100*00 100-00 

The examinations of Guerin, and others I 
have shown that these gums consist of solu- 
ble and insoluble portions. The soluble gum 
is called Arabin ; this is soluble in both hot 
and cold w*ator, hut insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils. The insoluble gum is called 
Bassorin, which is insoluble in both hot and 
cold water, but it absorbs water and swells 
up. The tragacanth contains most of the 
latter ; while the Arabin is the largest con- 
stituent of tho gum Arabic. Gum tragacanth 
is largely employed in calico-printing, and it 
has many uses in the Arts. 

Catechu, from the Acacia catechu, is ra- 
ther an extract than a gum. It is manufac- 
tured in Burma, Canara, the Western 



GUM AND TITE-PENTINE. 
oil of turpentine, Turpentines must 
be regarded as an oleo-resin. In tlieir na- 
tural state tbey are either solid or semifluid, 
the oil of turpentine being obtained by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 
Prom the United States Dispensatory w'e 
learn that turpentine is procured ‘‘ from 
the Pinus palnstris, partly also from the Pi- 
nus tceda, and perhaps some oilier species 
inhabiting the southern states. In former 
^ times, large quantities were collected in New 
England ; hut the turpentine trees of that 
section of the Union are said to be nearly ex- 
hausted ; and European commerce is almost 
exclusively supplied from North Carolina 
and the south-eastern parts of Yirginia. 

In collecting this turpentine “ a hollow is 
cut in the tree a few inches above the 
ground, and the hark removed for the space 
of about eighteen inches above it. The tur 
pentine runs into this excavation from about 
.March to October; more rapidly, of course, j 
during the warmer months. It is tranfer- 
red from these hollows into casks.” Old and 
concrete American turpentine is often sold 
as frankincense. 

Canada turpenime or Cixnada is ob- 

tained from the Abies halsamea in Canada. 
Between the hark and the wood of the trunks 
and branches of these trees are vesicles con- 
taining the oleo-resin, which exudes when 
they are 'broken. Canada balsam is much 
used by varnish-makers in the manufacture 
of some of the most transparent varnishes. 

It is also extensively employed by opticians 
as a cement. The great value of Canada 
balsam for optical purposes, depends on 
its transparency and its refractive power, 
which is nearly equal to that of glass. 
When used to connect the pieces of an 
achromatic lens, it prevents the loss of 
light by reflection and excludes moisture 
and other foreign bodies from the space 
between the surfaces of the glasses. In 
Nicol-prisms (single image prisms of Ice- 
land Spar) it serves the important purpose of 
transmitting tlie ordinary ray, and of inter*- 
rupting the passage of the extraordinai^y one; 
its index of refraction being intermediate be- 
tween that of Iceland spar for the ordinary 
ray, and tijat of the same substance for tlie 
extraordinary viij— ‘(Pereira,) 

The spiritsj essence,, or oil,, of turpentine, 
for it is known by all these names, is ' 
obtained by submitting to distillation j 
a mixture of America,!! turpentine (which 
has been melted and strained) and 
water in proper proportions. The pro* 
duce of oil of turpentine Irom the crude 
article is about from fourteen to six- 
teen per cent. There is a preparation sold 
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in the shops as sw'eet oil of turpentine, for 
painting without smell ; this appears to be 
nothing more than carefully rectified oil. 
The common oil contains some resin, \vhich 
colours it, and renders it unfit for many of 
the purposes for wdiich the superior article 
is required. 

Gamphene is the rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, and when ne'vv, it burns admirably 
in’ the camphenc lamps; but by expo- 
sure to the air it becomes resinified, and 
is then unfit for use. The wick of the 
lamp ca,rbonizes, and resin is deposited 
around it, causing the lamp to smoke, at 
the same time as the illuminating power of 
the flame is greatly diminished. When the 
camphene has thus sufiered by age or ex- 
posure, it must be again rectified by distil- 
lation from carbonate of potash, or some 
similarly active substance, to deprive it of 
this. Tins resinification of the turpentine 
is due to tlio a])Sorptiou of oxygen, which, 
according to the chemists, produces pinic 
and aylvic acids ; it is also stated that formic 
acid is foiuned during the process. 

T%rjpeyith)e is extensivel^r employed, as the 
solvent of tlio other resinous bodies, in the 
foi'mntiou of varnislies ; its solvent powers 
in this I'espect, renders it exceedingly va- 
luable to the artist, and also to the manu- 
facturer. The rectified oil of turpeutino has 
been much used as a solvent of caoutchouc. 
It has been vstated by Bonohardt, that the 
unrectified oil dissolved ludia-i’ubber with 
great difficulty; wlierens the oil rectified 
without water was an excellent solvent, but 
that it was rendered still better when it was 
distilled tVom bricks. ^ 

The Terebinth tribe of planis produce 
a variety of I’esins and resinous oil, 
as the olibanurn, myrrh, <fec. ; amongst 
these terebiiithinc products is Scio tur- 
pentine, called also Cliiari and Cyprus 
turpentine the product of the Pistacia. It 
is produced largely in tlie Island ofBcio, 
and is obtained by cutting cross- ways with 
a hatchet the trunks of the largest trees ; 
the turpentine runs down on flat stones 
placed to receive it, each tree yielding about 
eight or ten ounces. 

Mastic Resin. — Tin's is also produced in 
Scio, from tlic Pistiicia len tineas, the mas- 
tic or lentish tree. The process of collect- 
ing is in most respects similar to that em- 
ployed in obtaining. the other resins. That 
which collects on the branches of the 
trees is called mastic in ilie tear, and 
fetches the highest price, while that which 
falls to the ground constitutes the common 
mastic- Mastic varnish is ^vell kno>vn from 
its transparency, and other valuable proper- 
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tics ; one of which is its peculiar toughness 
and tenacity even when spread in the thin- 
nest coat, on wood, or on canvas. This is 
due to the presence of a peculiar resin, 
which does not possess any acid properties, 
and which has a composition C. 40, H. 31, 
0. 2, — the acid resin of mastic containing 
four equivalents of oxygen. 

Olibmum . — This was the frankincense 
used by the ancients in their religious cere- 
monies. Moses speaks of it in Exodus, and 
it long formed a constituent in the prepara- 
tion of incense It is produced in India from 
the Boswell ia thurifera but there are also 
African and Arabian varieties. 

Myrrh . — This gum resin was an object of 
trade more than 3,500 years ago. It is 
produced in various parts of Asia and Africa, 
the Myrrh- tree bearing the scientific name 
of Balsamodendron myrrha undetermin- 
ed. According to Ebrenberg it exudes, like 
cherry-tree gum, from the bark of the tree. 
Turke^^ myrrh is considered the finest, the 
East Indian being the second in quality. 
This gum resin has not found any extensive 
applications in the Arts ; it is employed 
medicinally, as a dentifrice, and in the pre- 
paration of fumigating pastil es. 

Elemi . — This gum resin is the product of a 
tree still undetermined ; and although it is of 
considerable importance, and is imported in 
large quantities, the locality producing it is 
not distinctly known. Dr. Poirara took 
much pains to ascertain its commercial 
route, and he found that all the importa- 
tions of it which he could trace were 
from Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would 
appear that elemi formerly came from 
Ethiopia by way of the Levant ; it is there- 
fore probable that it comes through 
Holland from some Dutch settlement in the 
East, and also from Africa, some small 
quantity probably being received from the 
Brazils. This gum resin forms an essential 
ingredient in many of the finest varnishes. 

Balm of Oilead called also Opobalsam and 
Balm of Mecca, is procured from the Bal- 
samodendron Gileadense, a middle-sized 
tree growing in Arabia. But little 
of the true balm of Gilead reaches 
Britain. The same may be said of another 
of the terebin thine resins, Bdellium, which 
is obtained from India and from Africa. 

Copal . — This important resin exudes spon- 
taneously from two trees, Rhus copalinuni, 
and Eloeocarpus copalifer, the first being an 
American and West Indian, and the second 
an East Indian tree. Another variety of 
copal is obtained from the coasts of Guinea. 
The American species comes to Britain in fiat 
fragments ; whereas the East Indian is ge- 
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nerally obtained in roundish masses. The 
latter furnishes the finest varnishes. Fresh 
essence of turpentine dissolves it complete- 
ly, but old turpentine will not do so. It is 
stated that essence of turpentine, digested 
upon sulphur, will dissolve double its own 
weight without letting any fall. The oil of 
rosemary also dissolves copal with great 
readiness. An excellent varnish may be 
made by dissolving one part of copal and 
one of essence of rosemary, with from two 
to three parts of pure alcohol. 

These are the more important of the gums 
and resins employed in the Arts. Their 
employment has been greatly facilitated by 
the discovery of new solvents, snch as the 
new alcohols and ethers, naphtha, benzole, 
chloroform, and others. The art of the 
varnish-maker is an important one, and it 
requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
considerable amount of chemical know- 
ledge, and the greatest care. Copal, mas- 
tic, and amber varnishes are much employed 
by the artist and by the photographer for 
the preservation of their works. The latter 
is perhaps superior to any of the other. Far 
less attention is paid to the peculiar pro- 
perties of varnishes than conld be desired. 
The artist employs a varnish for the pur- 
pose of securing In’s labours fi’ora the com- 
bined influences of light and air *, but it 
must never be forgotten that he is employ- 
ing a material which is itself constantly 
passing, by the absorption of oxygen, into 
a state of disintegi’ation. It is known that 
many varnishes rapidly change colour, and 
that some are more liable to drack than 
others are. A few preliminary experiments 
may be made of great value. For exam- 
ple, if portions of various samples of var- 
nish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
dried, we have the means of determining 
many important points. Cover one half 
of the varnished glass with an opaque 
screen, and expose the other half to sun- 
shine day by day; by placing the glass upon 
a sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen 
whether any colour has been imparted by 
the action on the sunshine. After a few 
days, if the whole arrangement is placed in 
spirits of turpentine, the varying degrees of 
solubility may be noted ; and from this may 
be determined tbe rate at which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, oxygen is absorbed — the 
rate, indeed, at which the 'elements of des- 
truction proceed. Thus a considerably 
greater degree of permanence may be se- 
cured, than when the artist, trusting only to 
the varnish maker, employs a preparation 
about which he knows nothing. Eohert ILunty 
in Lo)ido}i Art. Journal JDecemher 1858. 
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Dammar is a vernacular term for the 
resins of various trees growing in India 
and in the Eastern Archipelago. In Bombay 
Dammar is also applied to pitch and in the 
ports on the Teliiiga coast, resin and oil 
are boiled together and sold under the 
name of keel to pay ships and boats bot- 
toms. The Ral of Northern India and 
exported from the Panjab is not similar to 
that of the Sliorea robusta and throughout 
India, ral and rala are terms applied to 
resinous substances. The resins of Vatica 
robusta and of V. tambugaia form the chief 
part of the dammars of India. These are 
very brittle and like the resin of Yateria 
Indica are amber coloured. 

The resin of the Yateria Indica is amber 
coloured and very tough. It is known as 
the Piney Dammar, the white dammar of 
Malabar, Indian Copal, and Indian gum 
auime. This resin when resin and soft, is 
Piney Yarnish. The tree is the Elooocar- 
pus Betz, the Chloroscylon dupada, Bucha- 
nan. 

Paini maram, Tam. | Dupada Chottu, Tel. 

The resin. 

Kuiadrikam, Tam. | Vollai kundricum. 

It is largely exported from the forests of 
Travancore and Western Ghats. 

Blade dammar of Malabar, is the product 
of C<anarium striotum. 

Wlilte^ Dammar. The Daramara Orientalis 
one of the pinaceae yields the WMie dammar 
of Singapore. It occur.s in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, with bril- 
liant fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, 
and tasteless. This resin flo.ws from th© 
Dammara orientalis which grows on the 
lofty mountains of Amboy na. It hangs from 
the branches, and resembles stalaclites, the 
pieces being sometimes as large as the 
hand, and 4 to 8 inches long; some pieces 
are like anime resin. ‘This substance, in 
conjunction with wood oil, makes a useful 
coarse varnish for doors, windows, &c. It 
is also sonaetimes employed as a pitch in 
dockyards; and by farriers in the pre- 
paration of certain plasters. When melted 
with gingelee oil, it is used for covering 
corks in bottles, to preserve them from the 
white ant.— -AiW. Mat. Med., p. 152. 

A preparation is made by boil’ng with oil 
and in the neighbourhood' of the ports of 
India, is sold in thisform under 
the ielegu name of keel. It is also used 
boiled with wood oil as a varnish for house 
earns, doors, <fec., and by painters to ren- 
der oil drying.— Ro/idfi M. S. S. 
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Dammar and wood oil are boiled to form 
a varnish for house beams, doors, &g., and 
painters add dammar to oil, to render oil 
drying. ^ 

Goivdie or Kaurie-gum, called also Anstra' 
iian dammar, and Australian dammar of K 
Zealand is the product ofDammaraAustralia. 

Dammar in India supplies the place 
of pitch and rosin, and in the Tenasserim 
Provinces is the product of three different 
genera, belonging to the wood oil tree fa- 
mily— the shorea, the hopea, and the dipte- 
ro car pu s . — Mason. 

The Dammar, called Pwai-ngyet, Burm.is 
found in the bazaars throughout Pegu. It is 
yielded by the Sliorea robusta, or the Saul- 
tree of India. This tree occurs plentifully in 
the forests on the Shan side of the Sitang, east 
of Tounghoo, and also, but to less extent, in 
the forests of the Promo disti-ict. Dr. Mc- 
Clelland did not find, however, that the dam- 
mar is obtained from these forests, as none 
of the trees appeared to have been perforated 
for it, so that the supplies of this article were 
probably brought down to Pegu from forests 
beyond the ivontiev.—McOlelland. 

The Dammar of China and the Eastern 
Archipelago, is a kind of indurated pitchflow- 
ing spontaneously from sevei'al trees in the 
Indian islands ; there is a hard sort, and a 
white, softer kind. It is found in largo lumps, 
both under the trees and on their trunks, and 
ill large quantities. It is mixed with a softer 
kind which makes it less brittle ; and is then 
used for closing seams in boats, and other 
wooden vessels. As it is seldom brought to 
China except in native vessels, there is no 
means of ascertaining the amount, but it is 
probably not very large. It can be obtained 
in Borneo for 60 cents per pecul. — Gompen- 
dams Description. 

The meaning of the word “ dammar,” in 
Malay and Javanese is “ resin,” and it is the 
I produce of several forest trees, of which the 
sap exudes spontaneously, and on being ex- 
posed to the air acquires a flinty hardness 
from which the epithet “ batu,” a stone, is 
given to it to distinguish it from a softer sub- 
stance, “ kruin” or wood oil. The dammar is 
found either in larger masses at the foot of the 
trees which yield it, or floating in rivers, 
drifted to them by the floods of tho rainy sea- 
son. It is produced in such abundance, and 
gathered with so little labour, that its inar- 
ket. price seldom exceeds four or^five shillings 
a hundred weight. The natives of the country 
apply it to most of the uses to which 
tar, pitch, and resin are put and it forms an 
article of exportation to continental India. 
Most of the family of Dipterocarpese yield 
resinous balsamic juices, those of the genns 
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Dipterocarpus, the wood-oilj and of Vateria, GUM ARABIC. 

indurated dammar. The natural order ahoTinds Tolh, Ab. [ Gomma Arabica, It. 

in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which are the Samagh Arabi, „ Kapitha, Sans. 

chief sources of the dammar of commerce. — Gomme Arabique, Fb. Hsini, Tam. 

Crmvfurd Dictionary, p. 118. Arabische Gummi, Geb. Banka, Tel. 

Dammar of Bengal is the resin of Shorea 

robusta,— PJiar, 204. Dispe 7 isaiory p, Gura Arabic, is the gum of various trees 
(>X7. of the genus Acacia. A. vera, Willda of 

Dammar, white, opcurs in fragments of Arabia and northern Africa. A. Arabica, of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, Arabia and India. A. sejal of Egypt and 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, v/ith brilliant Senegambia j A. Senegal Willdc a native 
fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, and Western Africa, A. tortilis, Forslc : A. 
tasteless. This white dammar resin flows Ehreubergi Hayne, both of Arabia, and A. 
from the Pinus dammara, which grows on karoo Hayne, ot Morocco and Bombay. In 
the lofty mountains of Amboyna. It hangs ^-ddition to these in India, the gums from 
from the branches, and resembles stalactites, f^i-rnesiana, A. leucopbisea, .<Egle niar- 
the pieces being sometimes as large as the uielos, Odiiia wodier, Azadirachta and others 
hand, and 4 to 8 inches long ; some pieces used under this name, 

are like anime resin. — O' Shat^ghnessy, p. 617. Gum Arabic is imported in immense quan- 

Dammars of N. Fast of the Peni^isula. tities from Africa into Adenj none is col- 

Saul tree dammar is the resin of Shorea lected and very little produced in Arabia, 
robusta and of other species. The Vatica (Malcolmson HmniltonJ) It is, also, pro- 
tumbagaia grows also to a limited ex- duced in Upper Egypt and' Nubia. M, 
tent on the west coast, but yields little if Pailme describes the whole of the arid desert, 
any of the dammar collected there. The country as covered with Acacia trees, and 
dammar of the Shorea robusta occurs in the gum as being collected in ICovdofan, 
sticks much resembling in shape the black especially in the district of Bara, in Novem- 
dammar but differing widely in colour and ber, December and January, from ten to 
consistency. In colour it varies from a light fourteen hundred weight being conveyed on 
yellow to a dark brown. The two colours camels from Bara to Dongola on the Nile, 
being very frequently found in the same lump w^hence it is conveyed to Cairo, and thence 
and giving it the appearance of having a distributed to Europe. Much is also convey- 
regular ‘grain’ Friable and differs from the ed to the ports of the Red Sea, and from 
white dammar of the western coast in its in- thence to the opposite coast of Arabia, 
ferior hardness, opacity and its peculiar form, whence it is re-exported to Bombay, and 
and from the black dammar in its colour, from thence to Europe. This is probably 
There are extensive tracts of Googulam yielded partly by the Acacia vera and 
(Vatica) jungles in the Goomsur and Cuttack A. arabica but chiefly by A. seyal, A. 
provinces. The Khond and Woodia races liv- Ehreubergii, and A. toi'tilis. M. Pailme 
ing in and near these jungle, wound trees in says that the gum-tree of Kordofan dif- 
several places. The resin issues and is col- fers materially in the shape of the tree, 
lected when sufficiently solid. The dammar its leaves, and spines, from the Mimosa 
collected from the decayed parts of the tree nilotica, that is, Acacia vera. Mr. Johnston, 
is of a dark colour : the tree is called Gug- when near the Hawash, had given to him 
gilam in Telugu and tala gotsa in Urya. The a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a 
Khoond and Urya make the leaves into the pound in weight, and of most agreeable 
plates from which they eat their food and flavour, like a green ear of corn. He 
also roil up tobacco in them to amok© like a mentions at the same time, that the trees 
cheroot. In time of famine the above tribes were without exception, the longthorned 
live on broth made from the fruit of this tree. Mimosa, and tall enough to ride under. 

Gum Ammoniac, It was probably the A. tortilis or A. seyal. 

TJehek, Feshuk, Ab. Gomma Ammoniaco, It. Senegal is exported from Por- 

GommeAmiuomaque,PB Ammoniaoum, Lat. tendic, Sierra Leone, and the French settle- 
Ammoniack, Geb, Samugb bil siierin, Pbbs. ments on the Senegal, being produced 
Afitmok, Guz. Hind. Goma Ammoniaco, Sr. chiefly in the desert country to the north of 

This bitter, nauseous, bad smelling gum- ^ ^ ‘ • • . . - - - 

resin is used in medicine. The plant pro- 
ducing it is still doubtful, but Dorem’a ammo- 
niacum ; Ferula ammonifera Fee, F. orien- 
talis and F. persioa have all been named as its 
source;— p. 364. 
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authors of the Fi. de Senegambie to yield 
the pale and fine varieties, A, albida (A. 
Senegal, Willd.), and A. Adansonii the in- 
ferior reddish varieties. A. seyal, A. vera 
and A. arabica, being found in Senegambia, 
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probably also yield some of the gam export- 
ed from the western coast. 

Barbary Gmi is exported from Mogador 
on the west coast of Africa, and is produced 
in a similar kind of country. It is an in- 
ferior kind, and, moreover, a mixture of two 
or three kinds. Acacia gummifera is thought 
to yield some of this gum. Jackson gives 
^‘attalet’’ as the name of the tree which 
produces this gum. 

Bast India 6%m is exported to Europe 
chiefly from Bombay, having been previ- i 
ously conveyed there from the coast of 
Arabia; so that it is chiefly of African 
origin. But some of Indian origin is 
also exported from Calcutta by the name 
of Bahool Gum, which is that of the Acacia 
arabica, and is of good quality, but gum is 
yielded also by Acacia serissa and Vachelia 
farnesiana, also by species of other genera. 

Gum is also imported into Europe from 
the Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia 
karroo ; and A. decurrens yields gum in Hew 
Holland. 

G'um Anime^ a gum resin, imported to 
some extent into India and China. It is the 
product of the Hymeuasa courbaiil, the 
Courbaril locust tree, of South America, which 
has been introduced from South America into 
the Tenasserim Provinces and is easily pro- 
pagated. This gum resin is of a pale brown- 
ish colour, and is met with in commerce 
partly in translucent and somewhat unctuous 
grains or tears and partly in large brittle 
massesi. But the commercial article ia 
doubtless the product also of the Vateria 
indica or Gum Copal tree, and the V. E»ox- 
burghii, "which, yield almost a precisely 
similar resin. Eor ordinary purposes, these 
may be used indiflereiitly ; but where purity 
is demanded, copal is almost insoluble, 
while anime is wholly soluble in alchol. 

Gv,m Benjamin. See Loban. 

Gnmi Belcamallee^ is the gum of Gar- 
denia lucida ; it exudes in amber- coloured 
transparent drops, at the ends of young 
shoots, from whicli it is collected. It is a 
strong disagreeable smelling gum-resin ; 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It is 
much used by native doctors as an external 
application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used by 
some European practitioners in cases of 
worms in children. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dika- 
mali resin produced by the Gardenia lucida 
of Boxburgh, was shown irom Canara, My- 
sore and Guntoor. It is fragrant resin, 
piseful in Hospitals, most useful in pre- 
venting vermin breeding in wounds, keeping 
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away flies from sores, on account of its 
strong aroma, and it is an article in tlie 
materia medica of the village farrier. It 
deserves more attention. 

Dekamallee from Gardenia gummifera is 
stated by Dr. Gibson to be produced within 
the Bombay Presidency, its effects in pre- 
venting the access of flies to festering wounds 
and running sores is remarkable . — Royh 
Productive Resources, Pny. Cyc. Hamilton's 
Senai^ Hedjaz, pp. 278-9. Roxb. Cor. pi. h\ 
149. Hon' lie Mr. Morris on^ Compendious 
Description', Brs. Mason; O' Shaughnessy, 
Faulkner ; Vegetable Kingdom 287. Poole St. 
of Commerce : See Vateria; Gums and Be- 
sius. Spry's Smuggest, p. 67. Mad Hx, Jur. 
Reports. 

GUM ADI. Tam. Gnielina arborea. — 
Roxb. also Gmelina parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA Tel. Cucurbita liis- 
pida. also Cucurbita maxima. — Ducli. 

GUMADU, also Telia Goomadi. Tel. 
Gmelina asiatica. 

GUMAR or Gumber or Gumbar or 
Gumbari. Beno. Gmelina arborea. — Roxb, 

GUMATTI. Hind. Minos in Mandi, 
Kangra Hills, &c., whence a dirty gray rock- 
salt is obtained. 

GUMBAB. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUMBABEE. Hind. A tree of Cut- 
tack, found more or less plentifully through- 
out the forest jungles of the Sumbulpore 
district and the Tributary mahals, on the 
banks of the Mahanuddy, Brahiainy, and 
Byturg rivers. — Cal. Cat. Hx., 1862. 

GUMBAZ. An. Per. Hind, a dome, 
a mausoleum. The gumbaz covering the 
tombs of the Adal Shzihi kings, at Bejapore 
and Gogi, are of maguificont dimensions and 
in good preservation. Those at Gulburgah 
are also large but are greatly delapidated. 
The Gumbaz at Golcondah, near Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan, over the Kutub Shahi kings* 
ai‘e m good order, though of small dimen- 
sions. Those over the Imad Shahi of Berar 
are remarkable. Over the Birud Shahi of 
Beder there are large gumbaz, but mostly 
in ruins, ana those at ^Boza between Dow- 
latabad and Ellora are small and mean, in 
appearance, though the emperor Aurungzob 
who died at Alimednuggar is buiuod there. 

GUMBEB, a river of Subathoo. 

GUMBEEB, a river of Jeypore, flows near 
Mhow. 

GUMBEEB. See Kush. 

GUMBHABA. Beng. and Sans. Gmelina 
arborea free. It has a light coloured wood, 
close' grained and light, grows, in the Sou- 
thal jungles, but scarce. It is used for plauks 
and in constructing palkoes. It, is this 
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wood wifcli whicli tbe beautiful iao orna- 
ments are made, sucli as work boxes, en- 
Yelo23e cases, pen trays, <fce., for wbich 
Sooree is celebrated. — ikvl. E-ngineei's' Jour- 
nal, July 18G0. 

GUMBO. Eng. of W. Ind. Abelmosclius 
esculentus. — TF. A, 

^GUMOHA. Guz. Gumcbi Duk, seeds of 
Abrus precatorius. Gooxachi ki jar, Boot 
of Abrus precatorius. Lin, wild Jamaica 
liquorice. 

GUM DBAGOIT. A name fca: Gum tra- 
gacantb. 

GUMHAB. Hind. Gmelina arborea. 

GUM KINO the resin of Pterocarpus 
marsupium. See Gum Kino. 

GUMMEDI CHETTU. Tel. Gmelina 
arborea. 

GITMML Gee. Gum. 

GUMMI GUTTJ5 : CAMBOGIA. Lat. 
Gamboge. 

GUMMIGUTT. Gee. Gamboge. 

GUMMY GARDENIA. Gardenia gum- 
mifera. 

GUMMUDU TIGB. Tel. Batatas pa- 
niculata. — Ohoisy. 

GUMPANA KARRA. Tel. also Gum- 
pana cbettu. Tel. Odina woodier. — Roxh. 

GUMPI KAMLU, or Kamawaru. Tel. A 
sudra caste in Southern India who do not 
permit any stranger to enter their houses. 

GUMRUK, Guz. Hind. Peij.s. Custom 
house, also Mahsul. Pers. Customs. 

GUMSUB. See Goomsur, India. 

GUMTI, a river in India, an affluent of 
the^Ganges, runs near Lucknow, Sultnlnpur, 
and Janpui:. At Benares, after the Ganges 
has received the waters of the Kali 
Naddi, the Gumti and other tributaries, the 
average discharge, each second of the year, 
has been estimated at 250,000 cubic liquid 
feet. By tbe latter end of July, all the 
lower parts, of Bengal, contiguous to its 
banks are overflowed, forming inundations 
of a hundred miles in width, where little 
appears above the surface of the flood, save 
isolated villages and trees. Boats of every 
kind then steer a direct course, husbandry 
and grazing are alike suspended, and the 
peasant sculls his boat across the fields. In 
some parts of Bengal, whole villages are 
every now and then swept away, by changes 
in the course of the Ganges thi’ough 
districts, from which, a few years before, it 
was several miles distant . — OaL Rev,^ 
Eorsfield. 

GijMUDI. Tel. Syns. of Oucurbita maxi- 
ma ? — Euoh, of Hedysarum tuberosum ? 
and of Pueraria tuber osa ? — I), 0, 

GUMUDU OHETTU. Tel. Gmelina asi- 
atioa. — Lmn, 


GUND. 

GUMUDU-TEKU. Tel. Gmelina arbo- 
rea. — Roxh, 

GUAIUDU TIGE: Tel. Batata^ pani- 
culata. Olio-lsy, 

GUMUBU. See Tin. 

GUNS. Several of tbe guns in the Penin- 
sula of India are of great size. That with 
the larg’est diameter is at Bejapore. It was 
cast at Ahmednuggur about A. D. 1549 by 
a native of Constantinople, named Bumi 
Khan, also Hussain Khan, and the bed of 
its foundry, was still unlevelled in A. D. 
1839, it was close to Bumi Khan^s Gumbaz 
which iiad been converted into a house. The 
gun was dragged to Bejapore by means of ele- 
, pbants and bullocks. Bumi Khan was tbe 
Mir-Atish, or Commandant of Artillery 
under the Nizam Shah, Bhairi dynasty, of 
Ahmednuggur. The length of the gun he 
cast is 15 feet and calibre is 2 feet 4 indies, 
and the editor crawled into it in 1841. Ife 
remains placed on a bastion of Bejapore, and 
hindus have besmeared it with red lead ^nd 
worship it. Another gun may be seen not far 
oflf, on the summit of the high tower called 
tbe Oopuree Boorj, measuring thirty feet in 
length, and comiiosed of bars of iron curi- 
ously welded, or rather hound together. 
The legend current regarding the Oopuree 
Boorj is that one of the kings, wishing to get 
liis city fortified with as little expense to 
himself a,s possible, gave each of his nobles 
a certain portion of wall and rampart to 
build, and excited the greatest emulation 
among them as to whose work should be* 
best done. One of the chief nobles was 
absent at this time, and, on his return, 
found the city completely walled in, and his 
peers rejoicing in their patriotic endeavours. 
Stung at being excluded from such a grand 
work, he expostulated with tlie king, who, 
to comfort: him, promised him that he 
should build one that would surpass in 
height and splendour the work of the others. 
Hence this tower. A gun 2? feet long, is 
nOw lying on the toj) of Gawilghur hill, and 
one 21 feet long is on the walls of Bedor. 

GUN. Hind. Pavia Indiea. 

GUNAOHA. Hind. Rubus lasiocarpus. 

GUNA-LACHAMA river rises in lat. 15° 
40’, long, 78° 49’ and runs in a very cir- 
cuitous course, E.N.E. — S.S.E. — S. E., into 
the Bay of Nizampatam. Length, 155 miles. 

GUNAPENDALAM. Tel. Dioscorea 
globosa. — Roxh, 

GUNOH also GUNOHA. Hind. Abrus 
precatorius. — Linn. 

GUNCH-GAJI. Hind. Mucuna prurita. 

GUND. A plateau on tbe Malabar Coast, 
it is chiefly from this that the demands for 
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GUNDGURH. 

timber, by H, M. naval department are in- 
tended to be met. In 1861, some progresshad 
been made in working this valuable forest 
Capt.Taylor, IndianNavy, explored the Black 
river and took the levels. He reports 
favorably* as to the c][nantity of teak, and 
that, although there is a succession of small 
rapids amounting to a fall of 120 feet in the 
river, the timber can be floated down, 
though not without some difficulty.— *P)’. 
Clegtorn, Madras Gonservafov's Report, p. 4. 

GUHD. Hind. Cordia angustifolia. — 
Roxh, 

GUND. Guz. Gum. 

GUNDA. Hind. Hora elia — 

GUNDA, a knotted string tied round the 
neck of a child, &c., as a charm. 

' GUHDA, four of any thing. This word 
is given under Ganda : like the Dam, the 
Ganda of accounts and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. 

GUNDA B ARCS A, also Gunda Feroza. 
Bbng. Hind, also Aval knndur — ? Bos- 
wellia thnrifera resin. 

GUNDA GILLA of Silliet,Banhinia scan- 
dens . — Linn Willde. 

GUNDAK. Hind, also Gundaki. Sing. 
Sulphur. ^ ^ , 

GUNDAK-EA-TEL. Gdz. also Gundak- 
katezab, Sulphuric acid. 

GUNDAE, a river of Hindustan. See 
Gandak; Salagrama; Topes. 

GUNDAL. Sans, Tel. Cypcrus hexas- 
isLQhjs.—Rottl Wight says the true name 
is Gnndra ‘ a fragrant grass ’ also a plant 
bearing a fragrant seed, wliich, with the 
addition of la ‘ what eats,’ becomes Gundala, 
a name of the Ohakor or Perdix chakor, 
Gmij, which is said to eat the seeds above 
mentioned, Rlliot FI, Andhr. 

GUNDAM. Pees. Wheat. 
GUNDAMNI, Tam. orGandamani. Tam. 
Ahrns precatorius. 

GUNDANCHA, Hind. See Gulancha. 
GUNDAO. See Ehyber, p. 5 1 0. 
GUNDAPOOR. See Ehyber, p. 518, 
GUNDARI. Guz. See Sugar cane. 
GUNDATU. Dekh. Aristolochia brac- 
teata.— ' 

GUNDA TUNGA GADDI. Scirpus 
kysoor, — R, i, 230. 

GUNDAVA. See Cutch Gandava ; Gan- 
dava; India. Eelat, p. 487. 

GUND BEDUSHTAR. Pee. Castor. 
GUND'BBL, also Olacha, Guz. and Hind. 
Lemon grass. 

GUNDEBIGULA. Tel. also Pantaugi. 
Tel. Briedelia montana. — Eoxh, 
GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior 
to British supremacy, was a stronghold^ of 
banddittij who infested &e high road passing 


GUNDRA. 

through Hussan Abdul to Peshawar. At 
the foot of one of its northern spurs, oppo- 
site to Hurreepore, is the strong village of 
Murree, where the Sikhs were several 
times repulsed by the mountaineers, and 
where Major Abbott found an asylum dur- 
ing the late insm’rection. — Reo, Gov, of 
India No. 11. 

GUNDHA-GOORANA. Beng. Andro- 
pogon glaber. Roxh, 

GUNDHEL. Hind. Pasdeina foetida. 
GUNDHEL, or gandhel Tel. a sweet 
smelling grass (from Gnndh perfume) is 
most probably the same as the Gnndhhel, 
which Royle'^(“ Ant. Hind, Med.” p. 143), 
says is the Andropogon calamus aromaticus^ 
from the leaves, culms, and roots of which 
a fragrant essential oil is distilled. 

GUNDHA BADHALI. Bbng. Paederia 
footida, Dog’s bane, also Hedyotis villosa. 

GUNDHx^l-BINA. Beng. Andropogon 
citratnm: Lemon grass. 

GUNDHA-VUNIE, Sans, a spice seller, 
From Gnndhu, spices, and vunik, a trades- 
man. 

GUNDHA-DHAMA. Sans. From 
Ganda, a scent, and dliama, a place. 

GUNDHA-GOONA. Beng. Smooth ^ 
grass. Andropogon glaber. 

GUNDHA-EAST’HA. Beng. Lignum 
aloes. Aloe-wood, Eagle-wood. 

GUNDHA MALUTEB. Beng. Echites 
caryophvllata. 

GUNDHANA. Beng. Hind. Allium 
porrum, Leek. ‘Allium ascalonicum, Shallot. 

GUNDHA RAJ. Beng. Cape jasmine, 
Gardenia florida. 

GUNDHA RAS. Beng. 'Gendarusa 
vulgaris. 

GUNDHARVA. Sans, the divine song- 
stress from gana, a song, and dharma, a 
person’s own profession. See Gandharva. 

GUNDH AVAI-IA. Sans. From gandha, 
a scent, and vah, to carry. 

GUNDHERBB. See Ehyber, p. 516. 
GUNDO-BINA, Beng. Andropogon 
schoenanthus. Linn, 

GUNDI. Hind. Buttons, 

GUNDINA. Pers. Allium porrum, the 
leek. 

GUND-MAR. Hind. Ease, ’JVorm wood. 
Artemisia Indica. Willd. 

GUNDNI, FIind. Cordia angustifolia. 
GUNDO BHADALL Beng. Pmderia 
fetida. Linn, 

GUNDOLI, of the Baora, the autilope, 
Cervus capra. Fallas, 

GUNDRA, Sans. Tel. Oyperus hexas- 
tachys. — Bottl, also Panicum uliginosum,-y 
Roxh, This is Roxburgh’s species of Pani^ 
cum. The true kind, said to be a favorite 



GUNGA-VANSA, 

food of the Chakoi’, is probably a more nutri- 
tious, cultivated species. 

GUiSTDRA. Sans. Tel*. Saccharum 
Sara. — Rosib, 

GUNDAK. The name of two rivers of 
Hindustan, the Chotaor little Gunduk river, 
passes through the Mnzuffernuggur and 
Goruckpore districts. The great Gunduk 
and the Boor Ganga run through Cbuprah. 
The Gunduk is a tributary to the Ganges. 
It rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Hima- 
laya, runs S. S. E. S. W S. E. into Ganges, 
near Patna, after a course of 407 m. In its 
course it receives the Trisula-ganga, 100 
miles long; Marachangdi lOO miles long; 
Naling, 110 m., and about 40,000 sq.m, 
are drained. Though navigable continu- 
ously through its whole course downwards 
from Bhelunji, there are in the part of its 
channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed 
by rocks, navigation becomes difficult and 
dangerous. The Gundak or Sarjoo from 
the Kemaon mountains, passes through 
Kesul-des, the dominion of Desaratha. 

GTJNDA MEDA. Tel. Celastrus pa- 
niculata. Willde. 

GUNDAK. Mahr. Diospyros cordifolia, ' 
and Ehretia ovali folia. 

GUNDANA. Allium porrum. Loek. 

GUNESHA. Sans. From Gana, a com- 
pany, and eesha, a lord, the hindoo deity 
Ganesh. See Ganesh. 

GUNESHA-JANANI. Sans.^ The mo- 
ther of Ganesha ; from Janha, birth. 

GUNG, also Gunch. Gaz. Hind. See 
Goong. 

GUNG A. Sans. From gam, to go. 

GUNGA. The river Ganges ; the Goda- 
very. See Ganga, Ganges , Inscriptions 
p. 383. Triveni ; Vamana. 

GUNGADHARA. Sans. From Gunga, 
and dhara, to hold, 

GUJSTGADHARA-SHASTRI. Sans. He 
who knows the shastra, is called a shastri. 

GTJNGAPAT. A river in Sindiali’s ter- 
ritory, 

GUNGAPOOTR, or gangaputr, a tribe 
of inferior brahmins (literally, sons of the 
Ganges) found chiefly in Benares, Bithoor, 
and Sbeorajpoor in Cawnpoor. Elliot, 

GUNGARANI. Tel. Conocarpus acu- 
minata. 

GUNGARAVI. Tel. Thespesia popul- 
■neus. 

GUNGA SANDURAM.— ? Lead. 

GUNGA- VAKYAVALI. Sans. From 
vakya, a word, and abali, a train, 

GUNGARL Hind. Rosa bnmonis. 

GUNGA- VANSA. See luscriptions, 
p. 388. 


GUN METAL, 

GUNGA- VASA. Sans. From Vasa, a 
I'esidence 

GUNGAVULLT. A river of the plain 
of Dharwar, rises in lat. 15 ° 45,’ Ion. 75 ° 10/ 
and runs S. S. W., into the Indian Ocean, 
Length, 100 m. It has no tributaries of any 
extent; and area drained imperfectly known. 

GUNGAWULLY and Sadashewgbur are 
shipping ports, on the western coast of 
India. Gungawallee was at one time the 
chief place of export for Canara timber, 
consequent on its position neaz’est to the 
Mogadda jungle above, and to the south 
of the Arbylc ghaut. Gibson'' s Bombay 
Forest Report of 1857-58-59-60, p. 55. 

GUNGEL. See Kunawer. 

GUNESHPURI. See Hot springs. 

GUNGILL. A streamlet near Timurnee 
in Sehore. 

GUNGLIUM. Tam. ^Droperly Kungiliam, 
dammer. 

GUNGLU. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUNG-MEN. Burm. Amomum sp, 

GUNGRU. Hind. Diosoorea deltoidea. 

GUN GUM. Hind. Carum carui. 

GUNG WAR. Sec Bazeegur and Nut. 

GUNH* Hind, of Ktilu, Pavia indica, 
Indian horse chestnut. See Guah. 

GUNHAR. Hind, of Kaghan, Kashmir, 
&c., the amaranth, A. speciosaor A. frumcn- 
taceus. See Ohaulai. 

GUNI. Beng. Tel. Gunny. 

GUNIYARE. Beng. Premna spinosa. 

GUNJA. Sans. Tel. Abrus precatorius- 

— Jjinn, 

GUNJA. Beng. Hemp, Cannabis sativa. 

GUNJ, or Ganj, usually written by Euro- 
peans, Gunge, is a granary, a market, 
and .especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names as Islam- 
gunge, Hurdoa- gunge, Captain- gun ge ; just 
as chip, or chipping, which ai*e of the same 
meaning as Gunge, is in England, as Chip- 
pihg-sod-buny, Chep-stow, Choppon-haiii, 
Cheap-side . — Elliot 

GUNJI. Hind, properly Ganji. Hind. 
Starcli. 

GUNJ ILL, a river near Kotra in'Ho- 
shuiigabad. 

GUNKJRI. Hind. Adiantum caudatum. 

GUN METAL. 

Stuck-goed, Dut. Metal lum iormoiiiormn, 

Stuckgut, Gek. Lat. 

Bronzo, It. Metal do Canones, Sr. 

It is m^od for casting statues, cannons, 
bells, frames, stands for argand lamps, or- 
naments, &c. Bronze is an alloy of copper 
and tin, the quantity of tin, employed vary- 
ing according to the eflecl* desired to be 
produced. .Analysis lias shown that ancient 
weapons and tools contained S to 15 per 
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cent, of tin ; medals from 8 to 1 2 per cent, 
tin, "witli 2 parts zinc added to each 100, 
for impi'oving the bronze colour. The mo- 
dern alloys of copper and tin have led to 
the production of a variety of metals bear- 
ing different names, as Soft gun metal. 
Brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent, 
tin, the various Bell metals and the Chinese 
gong with 20 per cent, of tin : and specu- 
lum metal of 126*4 of copper to 58-9 of tin. 
— Tomlinson. 

GUNNA. Saits. Amarantns eampestris. 

GXJNhTA. Duk. Ganna. Hind. Saccha- 
rum officinarum. Sugar-cane from which 
Sugar is produced. Gmina, the name for the 
Sugar- cane, differs but little from that 
which is used in almost all languages to 
express the same object. Hebrew Kaneh, 
Arabic and Persian Knnnat, German Kanne, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- 
Saxon Ganna ; and hence the English cane, 
and sugar-cane, and the many words derived 
from it, which are applied to vessels and 
utensils bearing resemblance to the shape 
of hollow reeds ; as can, canakin, canal, 
canister, and canoe, which latter is evident 
from the passage in Juvenal (Sat. v, v. 89.) 
Minshen ascribes a similar oingin to the word 
gun, ** Gune, ex Lat. ; canna, quia consistifc 
canna ferrea;” regarding which it is to be 
observed that no one has succeeded in giv- 
ing a better etymology. From the Hebrew 
name is the Haneh, or measuring reed of 
the Jews, equal to six cubits ; which has its 
counterpart in the ‘‘bans” measure of the hin- 
dus, the Homan clecempes and the Greek 
akaina, all of six cubits, or ten feet — Elliot. 

GUNII^ANGL Tel. Peltandra, sjp . — 
W. Ic. a plant is common on the hills near 
Kuzid in Masulipatam. 

GITHHERA SOABRA used for tarts like 
the stalks of a species of rhubarb. 

GTJlSnsriS. See Ganesa. 

GHHFT. 

Guni, Beno. | Koni, Tam. 

Gunpat, Guiij, Pat, Hind. | Gona, Tei,. 

A strong coarse sack- cloth manufactured 
largely in Bengal, for making into bagvS, 
sacks, and packing generally. The material 
from which this article is manufactured is 
the fibre of two plants Oorchorus olitorius, 
and C. capsularis, both of which, but parti- 
cularly the former, are extensively cultivated 
throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large 
domestic consumption of gunny, the whole 
rice, paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, &c., of 
the country, as well as the pepper, coffee, 
and other foreign produce exported from 
Calcutta, are packed in, bags or sacks made 
of afptiqle 5 and which is put to similar 


GUNOKG API, 

uses all over India, and other places to 
which it is exported. It is -woven of various 
lengths and generally about 8 inches 
wide. Buchanan describes the process 
of growing the hemp and preparing the 
article in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 
The sugar of India is brought to Eng- 
land in them, and they are very largely 
exported to America for packing their 
cotton. In the year 1850-61, the 
Gunnies and Gunny cloth exported from 
Calcutta were in number 9,085,713, valued 
at Rs. 2,159,782, two thirds of this amount 
being sent to JSTorth America, the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coasts, Pinang and Singa- 
pore. Besides this, 58,950 gunny bags were 
exported from Madras and Bombay, re-ex- 
ports to the value of half a lac of rupees. 
The kind of cloth of which the gunny bags 
are made, is called in Bengal, “ Chata,” in 
Tamil “ Koni,” Tel. Goni also Tat.” It is 
of three different kinds, and is always woven 
in pieces from three quarters to one cubit 
wide, of -yvliioh two or three are sown to- 
gether, at the sides, into one piece, before 
offering it for sale. The first kind, intended 
for bedding, is four to five cubits long, and 
from two and a quarter to three cubits wide, 
and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces. 
Secondly that intended for covering bales of 
cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
than the former kind, and costs from 6 to 1 0 
rupees per 100 pieces. Thirdly that intend- 
ed for making rice and sugar bags, is five 
cubits long and one and a half, or one and a 
quarter cubit wide, and ten bags cost four 
or five rupees. On all the Eastern frontier, 
of Bengal, a great proportion of the women 
are clothed with coarse cloth, made from the 
jute. 

The exports from British India of gunny 
bags and gunnies were of the following 
value : 


Yeai’. 

£. 

' Year. 

£. 

1850-1 . 

. 158,421 

I806- 7.. 

. 376,253 

1851-2 . 

. 299,720 

1857- 8.. 

. 217,092 

1852-3.. 

. 201,667 

1858- 9.. 

. 392,424 

1853-4.. 

. 1 74,926 

1 1859-60.. 

. 333,977 

1 854-5 . 

. 215,346 

18G0-1 .. 

. 359,043 

1855-6.. 

. 302,840 




— McGullooli. Fanlhner. Rohde- M. S. 8. 
Balfour^ s Commercial jpro ducts. Gat. Ew. 1862, 
See Corchorus. 

GU-NOBUR. Hind. Pinus gerardiana. 

GUHOHG. Malay. A hill. 

GUISrOlSrG API. a volcanic island in the 
Banda group. Since the Banda islands 
were discovered, there have been at least 
thirteen great eruptions of this volcano. That 
of 1820 was very severe and another occur- 
red in 1824. See Banda, Goonong, Java. 



GIUTPOWDER. 

gun on G BERNUM, a 1o% monntain j 
an hundred miles to the North of the Lulu- I 
mut ^roun of the Malay Peninsula. 

GUNONG GERAI. A mountain of Ke- 
dah or Quedab, also called Qaedah Peak. It 
is the highest hill on the Quedah main and its 
summit is estimated at 5,0u0 feet above the 
level of the sea. According to Dr. Ward, 
north of Quedah Peak is an immense pledn 
almost level with the sea, covered near the 
coast, with rising mangroves. NewholcVs 
British Settlement^ Vol. 2, p. 4. 

GUNONG SUNGI PAGU. See Johore. 

' GUNPALOS. Hind. Pyrus kumaonen- 
sis. 

G UNPAT, Guni Pat. Guz. Hind.? 
Gunny, properly Gonpat. 

GUNPOWDER. 


Krudfc Pulver, Dan. 

Buskruid, Dut. 

Poudre, Fa. 

Pulver, Sohiesspulver, 

Gee. 

Barut, Daru, Guz. Hind. 
Polvere, It 

Pulvis pyrius, Lat. 


U bat, TJbat badil ; san- 
dawa, masiyu, Malay. 
Proch, Pol. 

Polv^ora, Port. 

Porocli, Bus. 

Krut, S^v, 

Topaika marindu, Tah- 
Mandu, Tel. 


Gunpowder is a compound of sulphur, 
charcoal and nitre. The sulphur and char- 
coal in a state of fine powder are mixed with 
the saltpetre moist as it comes from the refi- 
nery. This compound, known as ‘‘ green 
charge,” is long and carefully ground under 
iron and stone runners. This green charge 
mixrfiure is then milled into gun-powder, 
under large iron runners, that used for En- 
jfield or Snider for six, and fine sporting pow- 
der for twelve, honrs. It leaves the mill in a 
state partly of soft cake or mill cake and 
partly of dust. These are then pressed into 
a hand cake at the rate of *70 tons on the 
square foot, and by the corning and granu- 
lating processes it is brpken up into the 
grain, dried and glazed to the form in which 
it is sold as gunpowder. 

The sulphur of European commerce is 
chiefly obtained from Sicily and the volc£\.nic 
districts of the Mediterranean; the finest, 
known as Lercara Eirsts,” sells- at £7 the 
ton in the London market, as an ingredient 
in gun -powder, and its value consists of the 
low temperature at which it inflames. Sul - 1 
pliur is largely produced in the volcanic 
islands of the Archipelago and can be readily 
extracted from iron and copper pyrites. 
The total of the annual rates at which 
powder has been manufactured in the 
three Presidencies for ten years, gives an 
average of o annas per lb. for Bengal, neaidy 
4 annas for Madras, and 4 annas 6 pie for 
Bombay. When to the prime cost is added 
the packing and carriage, it will bo seen that 


GUNTA RARINGA. 


4 annas and G pi© is about the actual averag© 
cost. 

The gunpowder made in Madras is dried! 
on a black drying terrace on which the tem- 
perature ranged as under, at noon. 


1854 Januaiy 130 to 156 

„ February 130 ,, 156 

„ March 136 ,, 154 

„ April 132 „ 156 

„ May 130 „ 154- 

„ June 132 „ 154 

„ July 160 „ 160 

„ August 130 ,5 150 

„ September 130 „ IG^ 

„ October 136 „ 150 

„ November 136 „ 146 

„ December 96 „ 120 


Sir John Davies is of opinion that the 
art of printing, the composition of gunpow- 
dei", and the magnetic compass, which he* 
says, are justly considered in Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or 
discoveries of modern times, had their first 
origin in China. 

White Gmi^ioowder, was a discovery of 
Augendre which until Dr. Polil lately turned 
his attention to it had fallen into complete 
oblivion, viz., an explosive substance com- 
posed of 28 parts of prussiate of potash, 
23 of cane-sugar, and 49 of chlorate of 
potash. This mixture is white, and may be 
used as gunpowder; it is lighter than com- 
mon gunpowder, but its strength is greater 
in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each; and in the ratio of 129 to 
100 for equal volumes. Hence only 60 
grammes of white powder are necessary to 
produce the effect of 100 grammes of black, 
which, moreover, leaves a residue of 68 
grammes, while the former only leaves 31-| 
grammes. White gun-powder has further 
the advantage of not heating the gun so fast 
as the other, because the temperature of its 
flame is much lower; it is easier to manu- 
facture, less hygroscopic, less inflammable 
by percussion, and more economical than 
black gun powder. It remains to be seen 
whether its corrosive action on fire arms be 
greater or less than that ofits rival. Davies 
China, Quarterly Review, July 1868. 

GUN-FOWDER PLAY^ is the well- 
known “ Laab-ul Barut,” firing matchlocks 
in the air in the east to rejoice. 

GUNSTOCK-TREE, Guazuma. S^. 
GUNTA BARINGA. 


Bhui Jamb,, Beng. 

Gund bamnghi, Duk. 
Barunghi. Sans. 

Bhoomi Jomhuka, „ 


S inn-iekku, S f n air . 

CJiirrU'clokku, Tam. 
Grliautu bharangha, Tel, 


Gauta baringa is the root of a plant grow^ 
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iiig in tlie hills about Lamsingi to the W. 
of Vizagapatam. It is mentioned byAinslie, 
(p. 112, Isii JjJd. 4to.) under its Tamil name 
^ chirudekku. The same drug is contained 
in the Canara and Travancore collections : 
the plant yielding these roots is still doubt- 
ful. This root continues to be used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a 
febrifuge. Ainslie says, “it is a small, 
•knobby, somewhat warm and slightly 
bitterish tasted root which the natives pre- 
scribe in fever and catarrhs. From the 
word Paringhee, it is perhaps brought from 
some foreign country.’’ Prom its low price 
Dr. Clegborn was inclined to think this 
improbable. Of its absolute antiperiodic 
qualities nothing seems to be known with 
accuracy, the Yyteaiis consider an infusion 
or decoction of the leaves and tender 
shoots of this plant, as attenuant and dia- 
phoretic: they are said to be slightly 
bitter and -not unpleasant to the taste. 
Mr. W. Fergussou of Colombo is of opi- 
nion that Premn^a herbacea. Roxh, is the 
plant that produces the Gunta baiinga. Mr. 
Fergtmon in Uteris. Elliot Flor Andh. 
M. E. Ind. Anns. Med. Sci. for April 
*856, p. 397. Ainslie' s Mat. Med., p. 112. , 

GTOTA CHETTU. Tel. Lawsonia alba. 

■ — Lam. 

GUNTA GALIJERU. Tel. also Gunta 
kalagara. Tel. Eclipta prostrata. — Roxb. 

GUNTA KAMINAM. Tel, a.lso Boda- 
saram. Tel. Stemodia viscosa. — Roxb. 

GUNTHER, Dr. A., a learned naturalist. 
In 1860, Lieut.- Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. 
Gunther published a work on the fishes of 
Zanzibar. Dr. Gunther, in addition to all that 
, he had written in the proceedings of the 
Zoological Society and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought out seven 
volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the 
British Museum. 

GUNTOOR, a Madras collectorate form- 
ed. out of the Northern Circars. The dis- 
trict has a population of 570,083 and takes 
its name from that of the chief town, Gun- 
toor. Its principal river is the Kistnah, and 
its principal towns Yentapollam and Nizam- 
patam. Guntoor was granted to the British 
in 1768 by the nizam subadar of the Dek- 
kan, was subequently taken by him, but 
finally regranted in 1785, on the occasion 
of the war against Hyder Ali and the Mah- 
rattas. In the district of Guntoor, irriga- 
tion works were neglected, and in. one year, 
in consequence of drought, a famine de- 
stroyed* one-half of the population, and 
caused a loss in revenue, for ten years, esti- 
mated at £800,000. 

GUNpKA. Sans, from ganna, to count. 


GUPTA. 

GUNUNG MARAJ. See Banka Islands. 


GUNYUN. Hind, of Ladak Carum cai'ui, 
Linn, the carroway seed plant. 

GUPTA. A dynasty that ruled in Nor- 
thern India. The following is a table of 
the Gupta kings, according to the views of 
two writers who have made them a subject 
of special study. 


Gol. Gunningham. 
Continuous series. A. D. 
I. Gupta, 319 
II Giiatotkacha, 340 

III. Chandragup- 

ta 1, 360 

IV. Sainudragup- 
taParakrama, 383 

V. Cliaudragup- 
ta II, Vikra- 
inaditya, 400 

VI. Kumaragup- 

ta, Maliendra, 430 

VII. Skandagupta, 

Kramaditya, 440 

VIII. Skandagupta, 
Ladraditya or 
Lokaditya, 452 

IX. Buddhagupta, 480 

X. Taktagupta, 510 

XI. Xaragupta, Ba- 
1 laditya, 540 

I XII. Vajra, 570 


Professor Lassen. 

‘ Elder Guptas.’ Cor. A.D. 


I. Gupta, 160 

II. Ghatotkacha, 168 

III. Chandragup- 

ta, 195 

IV. Samadragup- 

ta, 230 

V. Chandragup- 

ta II, 240 

VI. Skandagupta or 
Kumaragup- 
ta, 270 


VII. Mahendragup- 
taand Nara- 
yanagupta, 280 
‘ Later Guptas.* 

I. Devagupta, 400 
II Chandrapriya, 435 

III. Sakraclitya, 460 

IV. Buddhagupta, 490 

V. Tathagatagup- 

ta, 505 

VI, Baladitya, 530 

VII. Vajra, 540 


Mr. Thomas gives the Gupta dynasty thus. 
He appends no dates. Jn the early part of 
his career. 

I. Gupta. j V. Chandragupia.II 

II. Ghatotkacka. 1 VI. Kuniaragupta. 

Ilf, Chandragupta. I 1 VIT. Skandagupta. 

IV. Samudi’agupta. 1 VIII. Budhagupta. 


GUPTA. The Chandragupta known to the 
Greeks as Sandracottus, in the early part 
of his career, led a wandering life in the 
Punjab, (See Tumours Introduction to 
the Mabawanso, p. xli., quoting the 
Tika or Commentary), and was most pro^ 
bably engaged with his fellow-country- 
men in opposing Alexander. His chief 
adviser, the brahmin Chanakya, was a 
native of Takshasila or Taxila, the capital of 
the Western Punjab; and itwasYn that 
country that Chandragupta first established 
himself by the complete expulsion of the 
Greek troops left by Alexander (Justin, xv. 
4. — “ Auctorlibertatis Sandracottus fuerat.’’) 
It would appear that the Greek colonists in 
the Punjab had first been placed undex* 
Philip, while the civil administration of the 
country remained in the hands of its native 
princes, Taxiles and Porus. Afterwards, on 
the murder of Philip by the mercenary sol- 
diers, Alexander (Anabasis vi. 2, vii) direct- 
ed Eudemos and Taxiles to gbvern the coun- 
try until he should send another deputy, lb 
is probable, however, that they continued to 
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retain tlie charge; for after Alexander’s 
death, in B. 0. 323, Eudemos, contrived by 
the treacherous assassination of king Porns 
by his general Enmenes, to make himself 
master of the country (Diodorons xix, 5.) 
Some few years later, in B. C. 317, he march- 
ed to the assistance of Enmenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 
120 elephants. With this force he perform- 
ed good service at the battle of Gabiene. But 
his continued absence gave the Indians an 
opportunity not to be neglected ; and their 
liberty was fully asserted by the expulsion 
of the Greek troops and the slaughter of their 
chiefs. — Justin, xv. 4 says Prsefactos ejus 
occiderat” ; again “ Molienti deinde helium 
ad versus pi'aefactos Alexandri” Chandragupta 
was present when Porns was murdered. He 
afterwards became the leader of a national 
movemeni), which ended in his own elevation 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of 
banditti ; Justin xv. 4. — “ Contractis latro® 
nibus Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit.” 
But in this Colonel Cunningham thinks he 
' has been misled by a very natural mistake ; 
for tbe Aratta, who were the dominant 
people of the Eastern Punjab, are never 
mentioned in tbe Mahabbarata without 
being called robbers. — Lassen, Pentapot In- 
dioa. — “ Aratti pro fee to latrones,” and “ Ba- 
hici latronea.” The Sanscrit name is 
Arashtra, the ‘ kingless,’ which is preserv- 
ed in the Adraistse of Arrian, who places 
them on the Ravi. They were the republi- 
can defenders of San^ala, or Sakala, a fact 
which points to their Sanskrit name of 
Arashtra, or ‘kingless.’ But though their 
power was then confined to the eastern 
Punjab, the people themselves had once 
spread over the whole country — “ Ubi fluvii 
illi quini * ^ ^ ibi sedes sunt Aratto- 
rum.” — (Lassen, Pentapot Indica, from the 
Mahabharat.) They were known by the se- 
veral names of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka; 
of which the last would appear to have been 
tbeir true appellation *, for their old capital 
of Taxila or Takka-sila was known to the 
Greeks of Alexander; and tbe people them- 
selves still exist in considerable numbers in 
the Punjab hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present pre- 
valence of their alphabetical characters, 
which under the name of Takri, or Takni, 
are now used by all the hindus of Kashmir 
and the northern mountains, from Simla 
and Sahathu to Kabul and Bamian. On 
these grounds. Major Cunningham idei\tifies 
the banditti of Justin, with tbe Takka, or 
original inhabitants of the Punjab, and as- 


GOOR-AEOO. 

signs to them the honour of delivering their 
native land from the thraldom of a foreign 
yoke. This event occurred most probably 
about 31 6 B. C., or shortly after the march of 
Eudemos to the assistance of Eumenes. Che- 
valier Bunsen also mentions (iii. 543-4) that 
Chandragupta was present when Porus was 
murdered : that he dethroned and murder- 
ed the younger brother of Kan da king of 
Palibothra, or Patalipura, B. C. 312, and" 
founded the Maiirya dynasty, whose reigns 
gave a lustre to the East. Chandragnpta’s 
kingdom extended over the Persians, {. e., 

I the easteims, also the Peninsula of Guzerat, 
and north to the Indus, and south to tbe 
mouths of the Ganges and -Telingana, the 
whole of Aryavarta. His forces consisted 
of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 900 
elephants. Towards the close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander's 
successors were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucus turned his arms towards 
the East, with the intention of recovering 
the Indian provinces of Alexander. Chan- 
draguptra formed an alliance with Seleucus, 
whose daughter he received in marriage. 
He also received at his court of Palibothra, 
Megasthenes, as an ambassador, and in 
return, Chandragupta sent presents with an 
ambassador to Seleucus to Babylon. Tbe 
hindu drama of Mudra Rakshaslia records 
tbe memorable political event of his usur- 
pation of Palibothra. His name occurs in 
an inscription at San chi, also on one at 
Oojein. Tod also says he was of the Takshak 
race. — Bhllsa Topes, p. 141. Inclische Alier- 
thumshmicle, Yol. I, Appendix, p. xxx., and 
Yol. II, pp. 1161 and 1162, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Beyigal, p. 146. Thomas^ 
Frlnsep^s Essays on Indian Antiquities, Yol. 

I, p. 276. See Inscriptions, pp. 373, to 379. 

GUPTAYABHUTA. An ascetic of a par- 
ticular hindu order, one who does not avow 
his profession of mendicancy, or who observes 
its practices in secret. — Wilson. 

GUR. See Kirkook. 

GUR. Hlitd. Duk. Unclarified sugar, 
raw sugai’, treacle, or molasses, whether the 
product of tbe sugar cane or of any of the 
palms, written Goor, also called Jaggree. 

GURA. See Yara, or Yasara. 

GURAOHA. Hind. Rubus flavus, and R. 
lasiocarpus. 

j GUR^KDA. Singh. A tree in Ceylon, 
tbe wood of which emits an offensive stench, 
Thunberg stated that it is neither the 
Stei’culia faetida nor the Anagyris foetida. — 
Tennant. 

(^OOR-AKOO, or Goodakoo, Hind, the 
tobacco for tbe hukka, from Gur, unclarified 
sugar and aku a leaf. 
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GUEJAN. GUEHWAL. 

principal places, adding that Ambar was 
the larg’est tovfn.— Elliot. See Gurgan. 

GURDEZEB, properly Gardezi class 
of Syiids in Jowlee of MoozafiPernugiir. 
They claim connection with the Barah 
Sadat. — Elliot 

GURDONEE, a siRer neck-ring 
GGRG. Hind. Pees, a wolf. 

GURGAH, the modern Vehrcan or Hyr- 
cania. 

GURGANHA. Hind. Vcrhasctim thap- 
siiR, Eremostachys vicaryi, Salvia* lanata. 

GGRGBANSEE, properly Gargbansi, a 
class of Rajpoots in Sugrce and Mahool of 
Azimgnrh; and in Amorha, Riittunpoor, 
Bansee, and Rnsoolpoor, Ghons of Gornck- 
poor. — Elliot See Chnnnmea. 

GURGHEE, a river running in the Ha- 
zaribagh district. 

GUilGT. Hind. Dress. Trowsers 

smooth, roundish shape, and growing near GUB.GU. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 
the surface, so as to appear in dry weather GURGULI. Hind. Leptopus qordifo- 
through the cracks they make by raising the lius. 

soil over them. — Eiddell. GIJRGU ARU. Maleal. Syn. of Bryo- ’ 

GURAPPA SAKA TUNGA, Tel. Scir- nia laciniosa. 
pus niaritimus. — IAjiii. GURGUR. Beno. Job’s tears grass, 

GQRAO. Mar, According to Wilson Coix barbata. 
a mixed caste nstially employed as the ser- GURGUR. See Kirkook. 
vant of the village temple, sweeping it, and GURGURA. lIiNi). Reptonia buxifolia. 

decking the village idol, he is also the villnge GURGURT. Hind, a kind of hnkka. 

trumpeter. In the Dekhaii, the Gurao is GURHEBBUND properly Garhiband, a 
supposed to be the illegitimate offspring of description of maafee tenure in Bimdlecund, 
a brahman with a woiuaii of another caste, by which lands are held on paying a stipu- 
They are now in every varied employ. — lafced yearly tribute, but not one-fifth the 
Wilson: See Baluta. amount which ought to be paid. Ynicn the 

GURBHADHAHU. Sans, from garblia^ power of the Mahrattas became consolidat- 
the womb, and adbaua, to hold. ed, they soon perceived that the Gurhee- 

GUR-BATAS. Root of a climber brought bund holders were difficult to deal with in 
to Ajmeer from Delhi : has a had smell, is OYerj way, slow and irregular in the payment 
considered astringent and cooling ; much of revenue . — Elliot Su'pi^. Gloss. 
used in horse inesahh : four seers for one GURHEE HUBEEBOOLLAH. See 
rupee. — Gen. Med. Top.., p. 135. . Khybcr, p. 517. 

'GURBIAHI.HiND.Thalictrumfoliolosum. GURHVYAL, a non -regulation distinct 
GURCH, also Gurcha. Plys^D. Menis- under the H. W Provinces of India. It is 
permum cordifolium. syn of Coculus cor- a country of very groat extent, though of 
difolius — I). Q. Tinosporea cordifolia. small comparative value. Many of the 

GURCHAM. See Kelat, p. 493. larger rivers of Upper India, and all tlioso 

GURD ALU. Hind. Prunus armeuiaca. which form the origin of the Ganges, have 
GURDASPUR, a district in a. fertile their rise in its mountains, and hold their 
pleasant strip under the Himalaya hills. course through its .territory. Sreenuggur, 
GURDEZ, a country between Ghazni and the chief town is on the south bank of the 
India. Alacnauda about twenty miles above its junc- 

GURJAH, also in the Arabic form tion with the Bhagiruttee at Deo Prague, 
Juzjanan, must not he confounded with the where a strip of level ground stretches along 
country of Gurjan or Gurgan, on the eastern for three or four miles, forming the valley 
shores of the Caspian. Yakut says the names known by the same name as the town. On the 
Guzj^ or Guzjanan both designate a large termination of the Nepal war in 1815, rajah 
district of the province of Balkb, between Soodursun Sah, who had been deprived of 
^at city and Merv, The chief town. was his country by the Goorkha dynasty, '^yas 
X^thudiya, and Ibn Haukal mentions Sha- found in great poverty at Debra. That 
Andkhod, and Ambar among its portion of his hereditary possessions which 
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GU-RAKHI. Mar. A cow-keeper, a 
cow-herd, from Go, a cow, and rakhna to 
keep. 

GURAL. Hind. The Chamois of Kangra. 

GURALHARRA — ? See Ear. 

GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea rubella. 
Red Sweet Yam This is an oblong auci 
red skinned root, tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the skin, but the colour does 
not penetrate deep ; in a rich light soil 
they are sometimes as much as three feet 
long. 

Gurmyo Aloo, Lai. Diosoorea pur- 
purea. Purple Yam. Root oblong ; 
throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but 
always considerably deep in tinge. This 
colour is permanent. 

Another species is the Zemmykund the 
Dioscorea purpurea. Tubers siibrotund, purple 
throuo’hoiit, very large, of an irregular, 



GURHWAL, 


GUEJL 


lay to the west of the Alikanaiicla river 
restored to him by siinnud, the lauds to the 
east, and the Debra Doon and the pergun- 
jiah of Rarugiflh being retained by the 
British Government. Daring the rebellion 
of 1857, the rajah rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the British. He died in June 1859, 
and ill consideration of his services, his eld- 
est illegitimate son, Bhowan Sing, was al- 
lowed to succeed and since received a 
sunniad guaranteeing tlie right of adoption. 
The revenue of the country is about rupees 
80,000, and the population 200,000. The 
rajah has no troop's of ally kind, and pays no 
tribute. The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, 
dwelling ’in the passes and their neighbour- 
hoods at heights above G,000 feet. The pass- 
men state that ridges which .within the me- 
moi’y of man were clothed wdth forest and 
pasture lauds are now covered with snow, 
showing the extension of the snow zone. The 
Hiti pass on the Dali, a feeder of the Ganges, 
is the best, and the Juvvar on the Gauri 
pass, a feeder of the S'arda or Gogra, is the 
woi’sb. The number of well-built houses in 
the Bhot districts are iu 

Ihllagcs. Hou'ses. 
Danna on 

tlieD'honli, 2i ,, „ 3<t'2 
Byiinfse Pass on 


Villages. Houses, 
l^fana on the 
Saraswati 3 „ „ 125 „ 

mtu 10 „ „ 210 „ 

Jiivvsir on 


tlioGauri, 13 
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the Kali, 0 


181 


The Bliot, here, as elsewhere, is an agri- 
culturist, and is assisted by .slaves who live 
utidev the* roofs of their masters. The peo- 
ple iu the Ikiaiia, Niti, Juwar and Byaiise 
passes are supposed to be immigrants from 
Tibet who drove out an earlier body of 
lii Ildus,’ and many of the cliiof fainilie.s trace 
their origin to a Tibetan locality. The' in- 
habitants of the Danna pass are said to be 
a body of Mogtillefi iu Knmaon by Timur 
and if so they are not trtie Bhot. The Dar- 
ma inter their dead for a time, and iu the 
month Kirtik exlmrne and burn them, but 
the other pass-men burn their dead on their 
demise. The Darma practice divination, 
taking tlieir omens Irom the warm livers of 
slieep sacrificed for the purpose The wo- 
men of the Darma and Byanse pass dress 
alike, and these two clans eat the Yak and 
would eat the cow, while those of Mana, 
ISTiti and Juwar abstain from beef of all 
kinds andTook down, as on an inferior caste, 
on the Darma and Byanse. The Juwar 
nearest Jiidia, have the largest trade, and 
resort to a.u annual fair in September at 
Gaitogh, the residence of the Lalisa vice- 
roy. These passes are the roads from India 
to Nari or Gauri, Tibetan provinces of the 
Chinese empire. The Gurhwal people ha.ve 
a passionate love of country and home. 


The celebrated temples of Kedarnath 
and Budrinath are both in Hagpore, and 
also tlie Panch Kedar, or five iuterme 4 iat 0 
holy sjiots along the edges of the snowy 
range. The concourse of pilgrims during 
the season of resort from May to October, 
enables the zemindars to sell their rice, 
wheat, ghee, &c., with advantage, along the 
different points of the pilgrim road nearest 
to their homes. They also breed large 
flocks of sheep and goats on the excellent 
pasture tracts wlucli lie at the base of tlie 
snowy peaks. In regard to temperature, 
the climate of some parts of Hagpore is 
quite European, and the scenery of the 
whole tract is liiglily beautiful, Avhile the 
vicinity of the eternal snows is characterized 
by the grandest sublimity. Nagpore will 
never be forgotten by those who have pur- 
sued the torrents of the Mundagnee to their 
source, who have wandered among the 
magnificent forests of the Toongnatli range, 
or who have spent a day on the banks of the 
Decree Thai. In this pergunnah are the 
coi^per mines of Pokhree, &c., which, in the 
■‘time of tlie Gurhwal rajahs, are said to 
have yielded a large revenue. Since the 
British occupation of the province tliey 
have never been very profitable, and the 
produce had become so scanty, owing to the 
difficulty of working the ground, rather 
than to the absence of ores, that in 1837 , 
the farmer could not even pay one hundred 
Rupee's per annum. About 400,000 acres 
of Gurhwal and Kuma'on are covered by 
the Piniis longifolia, bearing about fifteen 
trees to the fiove. — Fraser^ s Kimalinja 
Muvnfah^s^ p. 369 . C'ltnninghain^f^ LadetJe, 
Latham's IWinolcn/y, Aitchesou's Treaties, p. 
58. Mr. J. H. Batten on British Giirwhal in 
1842. 

GURITI CHETTU. Tel. Dinmia ex- 
tensa. — R. Brown. 

GDKJAN balsam. Anglo. Beng Wood 
oil, or Gurjafti oil from species of Diptero-^ 
carpus. , See Gurjuii. 

GURI-SHIORA. Beng. Picus rubes- 
cens. Vtild. 

GDRI GEHZA CHETTU. Tel. Canna 
Indica. — Lkin. 

GURIHDA. Hind. Prinsepia. utilis. 

GURJARA the ancient name of the tract 
between Jambuka or Jambusir on the Her- 
budda to the Tapti river, p. 321. See Gujar ; 
India. 

■ G UR J A-RA SHTRA. alsoGurjara or G uja- 
rathi, a name of Gazerat. See Gujar ; 'India 
p. 321 Mahratta. 

-GURJI a Georgian; to say that a Per- 
sian lady resembles a Gurji or Georgian, 
i.s one of the .highest compliments to her 
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GURKHA. GURU. 

beauty. The harams of Persia, contain country in the mountainous tract which 
many lovely Circassians. Oiiseley's Travels, stretches on the northern borders of India, 
Vol. II. p. • between that and ‘the highlands of Tartaiy. 

GURH-MARA Gait. Gamboge Tree, They had acquired these territories during 
GURJUH OIL. Ghrjun ka tel.—An the preceding 50 years, from many disuni- 
oleo-resinous liquid afforded by several spe- ted hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, 
cies of Dipterocarpus : deep brown, trans- excerminafcing the families as each raja 
parent, of nauseous odour ; sometimes thick fell before them. E. T. Trmsep. Egerton's 
Ld white. See Dipterocarpus. Jmmial of a Winter^s Tour in India, YoL I, 

GURJUR. See Chittagong. p. 177. Frlnsefs Tibet, Tartary and Mon^ 

GURKE ELLE LANGE? Cucumis goUa, 'p. 18. Fraser* s Himalaya Mountains, 
utillissimna. P* 

GURMAIA. Guz, Cassia fistula. GURKHALI. See Nepal. 

GUR KATS, also Gur Shagal. Hind. GURMA. A river of Rewah. 

Pesmodium tilisefolium. GURMALA. Guz. Hind. Mahe. Ca- 

GURKEH, Umber was a sovereign of thartocarpus fistula. Pebs. 
high rank among the princes of the Deccan, GURM MUSS ALA. Guz, Garm masa- 

who governed his dominions with wisdom, la. Hind. Spices. 

He built the city of Garkeh, now called Au- GURMUI. ^ A river near Cho'gong in the 
rungabad,- five kos from Dowlatabad, and Bauleali district, 

died two years before the expedition of shah GURNARD. One species is known as 
Jehan, at eighty years of age, leaving his the Plying gurnard : species of Exoccet us are 
dominions the best cultivated and the hap- the flying fish, and a species of Pegasus is the 
piest region in India. Briggs, The Nizam. Ayi’^g horse. 

GURKHAy a rising race in Nepal. In GtJROH. A band or troop, of fakeers, 
feature and figure the true Goorkha are al- thus there is the Chistiah, Ba-iiawa, the Ca- 
ways singular and remarkable, from their lendar, &o., gurob. 
broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiognomy, GUROH S AR. Leader of a band* 

the small eyes, flat nose, and meagre whis- GUROOAN. A river near Koomarpootah 

kers, as well as his stout square make and in Goalparah. 

sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every descrip- GUROORA or Garura, also Garootmut 
tion of costume, and in all degree of ragged- Sans. Prom garoot, a wing, 
ness, are to he seen mingled with inhabitants OURRA. A river of Pliillibeet. 
of KumaoDySirniore, and Ourh-wal. In 1792, GUEIRAH MANDLA. in the middle of 
the Goorkha race mastered the whole of the the 16tl\ century was 800 miles long and 100 
valley of Nepal, and the lull country from broad. Gurrali town is five miles below 
Sikhim to the Gogra and a party of them Jubbulpur. 

crossed the Himalaya, and appeared sudden- GURRAPU BAD AM CHETTU. Tel. 
ly befoi*e Teeshoo Loomboo. The Llama and Sberculia foetida. — Linn. 
priests hastily evacuated their convents, and GURRAPU DIKKA CHETTU, Tel. Sa- 
fied to Lhassa, and the plac^ was plundered gittaria obtusifolia, — Linn. Lit. Horses 
by the Goorkha, who retired irainediaiely hoof- tree,’’ from the shape of the leaves, 

with their booty. The Tibetans applied to GURRAPU GATTE AKU. Tel. also 

China for aid, and an army was collected for Manduka brambi, Tel. Clcrodendron vis- 
the punishment of this act of unprovoked cosum. — Vent. 

outrage. The Goorkha submitted uncon- GURRAS, a Nepaul tree that affects 

ditionally to the Chinese commander, wdio the highest situations ; its flowers are large 
imposed a tribute and triennial mission to and of a deep red, and yield by decoction a 
Pekin, besides restitntion of all the booty purplish colour, which is converted by acids 
taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took into a tolerable pink. The Jumno-mundroo 
hostages for the performance of these stipii- tree, the Gurras, the Puddiem or Payah, the 
lations. The rajah of Sikhim was at the Chootraphnl, the Mahul and the Puhuttoli 
same time taken under Chinese protection, tree, all grow iu Nepaul. Smith's Nepaul. 
Checked towards the east by these events, GURROY. A river near Kushtee in 

the Goorkha extended their dominion west- Pubna district. 

ward^ subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and GUR-SOONDUR. Beng. Acacia ara- 
all the hill country to the Sutlej. When Lord bica. 

Hastings commenced his administration, GURU or Gooroo, amongst jains, hindua 
their dominion* extended as far as the river and the sikh, a religious teacher. Among the 
Teesta to the East, and westward to the Sikh religionists Govind Sing was the last 
occupying the whole of the strong of the padshah. The ten padshah or Guru of 
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the Sikh were 1 , Nanak ; 2, Angad ; 3, Ama- 
radas; 4, E-amadas; 5, Arjun; 6, Har- 
govind;* 7, Har-kislian; 8, Tegh-bahadurj 
9, Harah ; 10 Govind Siag. In the iiindu 
religion the gnvv. coiTesponds to an eccle- 
siastical bishop and each of the liindu sects 
l3as a saperintending gnrn. They have 
large incomes, reside in a temple, bnt 
make extensive ecclesiastical visitations or 
tours, accompanied by a band of disciples 
who occasionally act as the assistant guru. 
In popular belief, the guru can work mira- 
cles and forgive sins. He can excommuni- 
cate and again restore to communion. In 
his tours he levies contributions from the 
people of his seet.The Jains have their own 
guru. — Wheeler^ s Ristorij of India, See Gay- 
atri Jain. Jogi, Kanta Bhaja. 

GURU CHANDAU. Hind. Bezoar. 

GURUGA. Tel. Celosia argentea. — Linn. 

GURUGINJA. Tel. Abrns precatorins. 

GURUGUDU or Gilngndu. Tel. Gasearia 
torneutosa, R. ii. 421. 

GURU GU KURA. Tel. Allmannia no- 
diflora. — R, Brown. 

GURUGUPULATIGE. Tel. Crypto- 
lepis reticulata. — Wild. 

GURUKATTA. Sans. Bole Armenian. 

GURU GOVIKD, the last of the Sikh 
Guru. See Guru; Sikh. 

GURUKKAL. The head priest amongst 
the saiva sect of the south of India. — Wilson. 

GURUGU. Tel. Celosia argentea. L. 

.GURUGU 'CHETTU. Tel. Crozophora 
plicata, Ad. Juss. — C. tinctorium, Barm. hid. 
This is the Indian tunisol — Roylo III. i. v^29. 
Misled by tli e E nglish nam e , som e h a ve im agi n - 
ed tbe plant to be the sun-fiower, and still 
farther to increase the confusion, they have 
turned the old Greek name of Croz. tinc- 
torium L. (J'v^io'rphTiojf jj-iKpSy) into the mo- 
dern Heliotrope and explained the vai'ions 
Indian names of Croz. plicata by Heliotro- 
pium (Tiaridum) Indicum Lindl. Elliot FI. 
Andh. 

GURUGUDU* Tel. Cascaria tomentosa. 
^Roxb. 

GURUMANDL Hine. Sphoeranthns 
mollis. 

GURUMATA. Panjabi, a convention of 
the chiefs of the Sikh tribes, formerly held 
at Amritsar, on all occasions of importance. 
Wilson. 

GURUMUKHL A naodification of the 
Devanagari alphabet devised by the Sikhs: 
it does not differ in shape, but the forms 
of many of the letters are interchanged. 

GURUNG, a pastoral tribe living west of 
the Magar race on the slopes of the mountains 
in Kepah They breed sheep, which they use 
for carriage. Their language is peculiar, 
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but little known, and used by the buddhist 
priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, but do not use milk. Their paganism 
is not yet extinguished. 

They form a tribe or clan or race in 
Nepaul, and, along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepanl, form the piuncipal part of 
the Kepaul, army. These three tribes are 
said to differ only in their religion, accord- 
ing as it combines a greater or less degree 
of the hindu opinions with those of bud- 
dhism. The eTarva are a tribe of Hepaul, 
south of the Gnrung, with whom they are 
intermixed and intermarry. They are hindu 
in creed, and manners. They may pertain 
to the Gnrung, Magar or Kewar tribes. The 
Kewar were, liowever, the prior holders* of 
Kepaul and their divisions are the Gurkha, 
Kepanl, Makwarpur and Morung. — Latham* 
See Krat, India.* 

GURU PADASRAYA, m the hindu re- 
ligion, the servile veneration of the spiri- 
tual teacher. 

GURU SICHER, a peak on Mt. Aboo 
5,700 feet above the sea. 

GURYAL. Guz. Hind, a watch, a gong, 
a clock ; properly Gharial. 

GURZ, an ' iron club pointed at one end, 
and having a knob at the other .covered 
with spikes. Gurz-Mar, i.s an order or guroli 
of faqeers. The members of it carry a gurz 
with wliicli they wound themselves to extort 
alme. The order is said to have originated 
with a Pir named Sayid Ahmad Kabir, — 
Wilson\s Glitssary. ‘ 

GUSHARATHA MARA. Can.? also 
Tumi. Tel. Embryopteris gkitinifera. 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaia- 
laian dynasty, the Hystaspes . of Grecian 
history. He was son of Lohraab, and the 
son of Gushtasp was Isfa-ndiar, the Apanda 
or Astyages of the Greek Mstorioins. See 
Persian Kings. 

GUSHURA. Hind, Root of Barleria 
longifolia. 

GUSRAH. Hind, of Cis Sutlej., sandy, 
uncnlturable soil. 

GUSRU, a river of Jabbalpur. ' 

■GUSSALAH. Hind. Moorda-sho. Pens. 
persons whose office it is, in the mahomedan 
towns, to wash the bodies of the dead. 

GUTOHHCA* ? Duk. Sjn of Guilandi- 
na bon due. — Linu. 

GUT- HA, properly Gat’ha, a measure of 
length. The twentieth part of a jareeb. 
Each Gut-ha contains three Ilahi Gaz. 
The word is derived from Gut-hna to join, 
or unite by knots. — Elliot^ Shpp. Gloss. 

GUTHLI. Hind, fCernel, Gutli-khajur 
kernel of Piioeuix daciylifeij’a. 
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GUTI, in 15° 6’ 9”, 77° 38’ 1^ / Hill 
station 2,171 feet above the sea, and the base 
of the Guti rock is 1 ,180 feet. It is in the 
Bellary collectorate. — Sclil, Ad. 

GUTIA. Beng. or Slink- China. Ben a. 
S mi lax glabra. 

GUTI-SUISIA. Hind. Panax fragrans. 
GUTTA. Malay, a gnm, any gum or 
concrete jnice of a tree. 

GUTTAPERCHA. Malay, is the con- 
crete jnice of the Isonanclra gntta. It is 
a forest tree of Penang, of the Malay Penin- 
sula from Penang to Singapore, of Sumatra 
and of Borneo. It is called the Taban tree, 
by the Malays of the Malacca and, in Borneo, 
it is known by the name of ‘Niato.’ but 
Gntta percha seems to be the Malay name in 
the Straits, ffhechis not pronounced hard 
iike a k, but like the ch in the English 
word perch. The tree grows slowly to 
from sixty to seventy feet high, and three or 
four feet in diameter. Its foliage is of a pale 
green on the upper side, and covered with 
reddish-brown hairs beneath :it flourishes lux- 
uriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of 
hills, and in such situations in many places, 
forms the principal part of the jnngle. 
The natives had discovered its valuable pro- 
perties before it became known to Europe- 
ans. They constructed from it whips, 
shoes, traces, buckets, jugs, basins, ‘ timba ’ 
or draw-buckets, and vessels of varions 
kinds and thus attracted attention to the 
substance which has since been applied, in 
Europe, to a vast variety of domestic and 
scientific purposes. Their method of col- 
lecting the gum, however, has been of 
the most destructive kind, especially since 
the demand of a European market for 
^this substance has bad to be met. In- 
stead of economising their treasure, as 
is done in - the case of the caoutchouc 
tree, by tapping the. tree and allowing its 
juice to ooze gradually from the inci- 
sion, they fell the trees at once, and, re- 
moving strips of bark at intervals, collect 
indeed a large quantity of sap at one time, 
but destroy all future supplies from that 
source. The tree was formerly very abun- 
dant, but all the large timber was soon 
felled, and few and but very small plants 
are to be found. The wholesale destruc- 
tion of the gutta tree, necessarily involves 
destruction of the traffic. To check it, 
is said, to he extremely difficult ; because 
each set of explorers, is anxious for present 
profit. A very small quantity, comparative- 
ly speaking, is^to be obtained by tapping, 

’ and the first comers get a full supply of sap 
for themselves, wifcliout considering those 
YSfho com© after, and who might very pro- 
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hably cut down the trees if they had been 
spared previously. When 20 to 30 years 
old, it was cut down and the ' smaller 
branches cleared away; round the hark 
of the trunk and the larger bi'aiiches, 
circular incisions are made at a distance 
from one another of a foot or a foot and a 
half, and in a few days all the sap dribbles 
and falls into a cocoannt shell or o£her 
vessel placed below. The portions of 
juice are then collected into bamboo 
pitchers and carried by the collectors 
to boil it, at their huts, in large canldrons, 
in order to steam ofi* the water which has 
mixed with the juice and to clear it of 
impurities. After boiling, it assumes its 
marketable consistency and is brought for 
sale. {GamevonJ) Pure gutta percha is grey- 
ish white, but it is generally brought to 
market of a reddish-brown hue. This is 
ascribed to chips of the bark, which fall 
into the sap and give it their colour, 
but iu addition to this there are fre- 
quently other matters, such saw- 

dust, purposely introduced as adulterants. 
Dr. Montgomerie, of Bengal, appears 
to have fiivst noticed the native use of 
this substance, in 1842, In 1843, Di% 
d* Almeida presented a specimen of the 
inspissated juice to the Royal Society 
of Arts, and described some of the advan- 
tages which would accrue from its 
use. This ooramunication led to no re- 
sults; but another, made shortly after by 
Dr. Montgomerie, was more successful, so 
that by tlie united efforts of these gentle- 
men gutta percha was introduced to public 
notice, and by the year J858, about 2,000 
tons were annually exported from Singa- 
pore. The gutta percha from Borneo is 
not so much esteemed as that from the 
Malay Peninsula, and doubts exist as to the 
identity of the trees. It .seems to he a 
practice with the people who collect the 
gutta percha of the Malayan Peninsula, to 
mix the juices of several other species of 
Isonandra with that of the true Isonandra 
gutta. And though this mixture confessed- 
ly depreciates the value of the gum, as the 
products of the several species have, to 
some extent, similar properties, the adul- 
teration allows the commercial article to be 
applied to many purposes in tbe arts, from 
which the higher pribe and the scarcity of the 
true gum gutta would exclude it. There are 
said to be five or six species of Isonandra on 
the Koondahs of the Western ghats of India, 
I. wightiana, I. perottetiana, I. candolleana, 
and 1, lanceolata, and in Ceylon is I. grandis 
and ‘five other species. Some of these, how- 
ever, may be referred to other genera, or are 
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synonyms. Oiieiutliepenmsula,thelsona>nclra i 
acuminata, Wights is now referred to Baasia 
elliptica and yields the Panchontee or pon- 
chontee Dr. Oxley says that gutta ought not 
to require an elaborate process : the sim- 
ple boiling in water, and rolling oat 
into sheets, from which all foreign matter can 
be easily picked off, is the hnly process he 
employs, and this he thinks would be ge- 
nerally sufficient, if manufacturers in giving 
their orders would take the precaution of 
requiring that the article should he strained 
through a cloth at the time of its collection, 
and if they would encourage the natives to 
do this, by offering a soniewbat higher 
price for gutta percha so prepared. A vast 
deal of trouble and expense might, in his 
opinion, be thereby saved, The great 
peculiarity which makes gutta percha con- 
venient and valuable for a variety of pur- 
poses is, that when plunged into boiling wa- 
ter, it becomes so soft and plastic as to be 
easily moulded into any desired form, and 
this form it permanently retains on cooling. 
It was the discovery of this quality which 
first led the Malays to fabricate it into 
useful articles, Mr. Tomlinson tells us (Dic- 
tionary) that surgeons employ it for 
fractures, bougies and capsules ; tubes for 
syringes are made of it, and water conduits 
have been manufactured from it for water 
service, For stereotype plates a mould is 
taken, by pressure, of a page with Avoodcuts, 
in gutta percha ; from this mould a cast is 
obtained on a cylinder of gutta percha, and 
from this last the printing is carried on. 
An hour, it is said, suffices to make both 
mould aud cylinder. It is made into 
speaking tubes for the conveyance of mes- 
sages in mines, railway stations, prisons, 
workhouses, hotels, and other large estab- 
lishments. For partially deaf persons, 
the -distribution has been devised of gutta 
percha tubing over a church or other large 
building, so that, by seating themselves 
where the tubes terminate, they are able to 
hear distinctly the sermons or speeches de- 
livered therein. Gutta percha also appears 
to be admirably adapted for cornices and 
centres for ^jeilings, also for picture frames, 
and many other uses to Avhich plaster and 
papier machie have hitherto been applied. 
It has likewise been employed for door 
handles, and plates, knife handles, vases, 
baskets, &c., for the stopping of de- 
cayed teeth and for printing in relief. 
The clear, sharp impression it receives, 
and the toughness of the substance, 
have made it very useful in books for the 
blind, and in maps embossedjfor their bene- 
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fit. In solution, this substance is employ- 
ed in waterproof clothing ; mixed with 
caoutchouc and other substances it is made 
into a light, porous, spongy material, suited 
for stuffing or forming the seats of chairs, 
cushions, «nd mattresses. Springs of clocks 
clasps, belts, garters and string, are prepared 
from the modification of the above mixture, 
while moulds and balls of gutta percha are 
produced of a hardness sufficient to bear 
turning in the lathe, like wood or ivory. A 
varnish may also be made in which gutta 
percha, being the principal ingredient, may 
be used to g'ive a water-proof covering to 
other substances. Gutta percha dissolves 
at ordinary temperatures, aud still better at 
a higher heat in snlphuret of carbon. The 
solution leaves behind on a ^lass plate a thin 
coating, possessing all the properties of gutta 
percha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated 
over with this may be made to bold water. 
Gutta percha was found by Dr. Faraday to ' 
possess high insulating power. Being flexi- 
ble, impervious to water, and possessing 
insulating power, it is the most efficient of 
all substances as a coating or tubing for the 
copper wire of submarine telegraphs. The 
juices of various trees have been brought 
to notice, under the impression that 
they might prove substitutes for Gutta 
percha ; but none of them have been found 
to answer, not even the sap of Euphorbia 
cattemundoo from the Coromandel Coast, 
which, at one time, was considered a likely 
substitute. General Cullen brought to no- 
tice the Pachontee tree of Malabar, the Iso- 
nandra latifolia, of Wight ^ since included in 
the genus Bassia, but it was not found of 
much commercial value. The Dutch Go- 
vernment while taking measures to trans- 
plant and cultivate the Isonandra gutta in 
Guiana, have discovered, at Surinam, a juice- 
yielding tree possessed of analogous proper- 
ties, in the Sapota Mulleri, believed to be 
the same as the bullet tree of the English. 
It is ' a tall tree, yielding, in the hot 
season, a large quantity of milky juice. 
The tree grows abundantly on slightly 
elevated situations. The trunk is surrounded 
with a ring of clay, with elevated edges, and 
then an incision is made in the bark as far 
as the liber *, the milky j nice flows out imme- 
diately, and is collected in the clay reservoir. 
The juice resembles, in some respects, the 
milk of the cow ; it forms a pellicle on its 
i surface, wdiicb is renewed after removal. By 
the evaporation of the juice, 13 to 14 
parts in 100 of pure * Gutta percha is 
i obtained. Six volumes of absolute alcohol 
I added to ten of the juice, separates at once 
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fill tlie Gtitia perolia which it contains. 
Sulphuric ether acts more rapidly than al- 
cohol. The juice is not coagulated by 
acetic acid. This Surinam gutta product 
is sold at Amsterdam at the same price 
as the best Gutta percha of commerce, 
a good proof of the esteem in which it is held, 
The coagulated juice of a large elimher 
found by Mr. San deman, of Munneepore, in 
3iis grant, has been pronounced inferior, in- 
asmuch as it is sticky, and becomes brittle 
when exposed to cold and it would be un- 
saleable in England. A Cachar kind of gutta 
percha is also brittle, and when dissolved 
in chloroform or benzole, does not dry so 
quickly as the commercial article. On heat- 
ing this in water it becomes most ductile and 
plastic, rather more so than common gutta 
percha : it is dissolved by the same agents 
as the latter. Loio's Saraivah^ p. 19. Singa- 
^ore Out London Bx. 1862. Lidian Field 
Calmdta June 12, 1858. Tomlinson's Diction’- 
ary. See Isonandra, Paehontee. 

GTJTTA PODAH of Billiton, vegetable 
wax. 

GUTTA TRAP of Singapore the inspis- 
sated sap or juice of an Artocarpus, used for 
making bird-lime. 

GUTTB AH of Clnttagong, a tanning sub- 
stance obtained from a bush that grows on 
the sides of creeks and rivers, in low ground, 
which is inundated with the spring tide. It 
is cut for firewood, and the fishermen and 
shoemakers purchase it, and take the bark 
off to tan their fishing nets and leather, and 
afterwards sell the wood posts for firewood. 

It is very abundant at Chittagong. 

GUTTE GUM. But. Gamboge 

GUTTL Sa.ns. Tel. A cluster of flowers. 

GUTTI BIRA. Tel. LufiK racemosa. 
jft. Brown. Perhaps only a variety of L. 
faetida. The peponidee are smooth and gene- 
rally 0-4 on the same stalk ; cultivated about 
Masulipatam. 

GUTTIEERjE are generally regarded as 
the Indian GarcinaceaB : all of them abound 
in a viscid yellow, acrid and purgative gum 
resinous juice resembling Gamboge. See 
Clusiaceae , G arcinaceHs. 

GUTTI GUlSThTERU. Tel. Calpicarpum 
Roxburghii. — G. Dooi. 

GUITI HEMALADUGU MANU. Tel. 

A species of Yitex. 

GUTWARA, properly gatwara, but more 
correctly, Gant’hwara, a tribe of the Jat race 
who hold villages in Gohana (where they 
are ;called Aolanea, after their chief town), 
in Soneeput Bangur, and in the Doab on 
opposite side of the Jumna. They tx’ace 
i^ir origin from Ghuzni, from which place 
were accompanied hy the bhat Baj waen, 
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and the blacksmith Budea — of whom des- 
cendants are now living and are engaged in 
the occupation of their fathers in the villages 
of the G until wara fraternity. — FUiot, Supp. 
Gloss. 

GUTZLAFF, Reverend Charles, a mission- 
ary in China, acquainted witli several Chinese 
dialects. He endeavoured to spread Christi- 
anity amongst them. He was afterwards 
an interpreter in China, and consul of Bri- 
tain. He died about the year 1868. He greatly 
encouraged the Tae-ping movement. — 
Bennett's Wanderings. 

GUYARPHALLI. Guz. Doliehos fabae- 
formis. 

GUVI MjANU. Tel. Ficus virens. 

GUYYADADA. Tel. Grewia abutilifoiia. 
— Jitss. 

GUYYA GUTTI. Tel. Trichodesma 
Indica. — R. Brown. 

GUYA-BABULA. Beng. Hind. Acacia 
farnesi ?. na. sjm . of Y ach ell ia faimesiana. 

GUYABT. Hind. Ghwiyan, the edible 
Arum, A. colocasia. 

GUZ also Gaz, a measure of length, a yard 
3 Guz == 1 Gut’ ha, and 60 Guz = 1 Jarceb, 

The llabi guz, is the standard guz, or 
yard measure of foi'ty-one fingers? instituted 
by Akber. After much controversy respect- 
ing its length, it was authoritatively declar- 
ed by the British Government to be 33 inches 
long, and the declaration has been attended 
with considerable convenience to revenue 
officers, as a Beegha measured by tbis yard 
constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. 
Since the middle of the 1 9th century the word 
guz is generally regard, od as the British 
standard yard of 36 inches . — FUiot 

GUZ BUR. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GUZABTJABIN, abounds in the province 
of Kermanshah ; it is a kind of manna ; cau- 
sed by a green fly on the back of the leaf of 
the dwarf oak. It is very accurately des- 
cribed by Diodorus Sieulus. The Persians mix 
it with flour and sugar, and make it into 
little cakes, which they consider great dain- 
ties, and export to all parts of Asia. — Fd. 
Ferrier Journ., p. 26. See Gazanjabin, 
Manna. 

GUZERAT, a ixjninsula ia the H. W of the 
Peninsula of India, with the Gulph of Cufcch 
on its north- west, and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay on its south-east. The area of i.he 
whole province is stated by Capt. Nasmyth 
to be 31,752 square miles of which only 
10,736 belong to theBritish Government, the 
remainder apperta,ining to tributary chiefs. 
The low land of Guzerat resembles that of 
the Concan, Canara,the Carnatic and Orissa, 
but the interior of that province is moun- 
tainous. The alluvial tract, is a soil emi- 
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nenily productive, and is occupied by Rajput 
tribes, Gujur, Katfci, Koli and Kunbi, all 
claiming a distinct origin. Tlie Koli of 
Guzerat are descendants of aboriginal tribes 
who occupied the country before the Aryan 
conquests. They have long since adopted , 
some parts of hinduism. In the beginning I 
of the nineteenth century ihey were a rest- J 
less turbulent race, despising agriculture and ' 
living by plunder. Before the middle of 
the century they had settled down to be 
peaceful husbandmen, and the state of some 
of their villages vied w’ith those of the 
Kunbi.* 

The Guzerat Koonbi are a remarkably stur- 
dy independent race, and will often wrangle, 
for days, over a slight increase made in 
their rent. 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the 
town of Din has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan but it 
has continued in the power of thePortugnese. 

Guzerat was ‘overrun in A. D. 718, by 
Mahomed-bin-Kasim, Walid’s general, but 
when advancing on Chittore he was met by 
Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla says Rennell, the 
ancient capital of Gazerat, together with the 
whole of that peninsula, fell into the hands of 
Mahmood, who died four years afterwards 
(1028), possessed of the eastern, and by 
much the largest part of Persia ; as well as, 
nominally, of all the ludian provinces from 
the western part of the Ganges, to the 
peninsula of Guzerat. 

Anhilwarra, was the dynastic name of 
three i*aces that ruled in Guzerat from 
A. D. 69G till A. D. 1309, when Guzerat was 
annexed to Delhi by Ala-ud-din Mahomed 
shah. The name of these dynasties was 
taken from the town of Anhilpoor, which 
rose to great distinction as a commercial site, 
and with Cambay as its sea- port, was the 
Tyre of India. At its height, Anhulpoor 
was twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in circuit, 
within which were many temples and col- 
leges ; eighty- four chaok, or squares ; 
eighty-four bazaars, or market places, with 
a mint for gold and silver coin. Col. Tod 
thinks it not unlikely that the Chaora, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anhui warra, is 
a mere corruption of Saura ; as the ch and s 
are perpetually interchanging. The Mah- 
ratta cannot pronounce the oh *, with them 
Cheeto is vSeeto, &o., he thinks the Saura 
princes of Deo and Somnath, in all likeli- 
hood, gave their name to the peninsula of 
Guzerat. The language spokeu is one of 
the Hindi tongues. — RenndVs Memoir^ p. 47. 
Sir IS, Elliotfs History of India, Annals of In- 
dian Adramstrafion, Sistoire de V hide, 
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p. 29. Tod^s UmveJs, pp. 147, 152, Iod, 
Tod's Eajcisihan, Yol. I, p. 31. See Hindu, 
India, Infanticide, Jain, Kalmuk, Katbi, 
Kattywar, Koli, Krishna, Kntub Minar, 
Marco Polo, Rajput, RudraSampradaya, Ved- 
dah. 

GUJERATI. In the Dekkan this term is 
applied to any native of Guzerat, but more 
especially to the traders and dealei*s from 
that country. In Bengal and Bahar, one 
I subdivision of the Kurnii or agricultural 
tribe, is called Gujarati, having perhaps 
come originally from thence or, possibly from 
being of Gujar origin.— 

GUZERATI ILACHI. Hind. Elettaria 
cardamomum. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pees, also Bunjdashti. 
Pees. Thorn apple. 

GUZNI. See Ghazni ; Kandahar. 

GUZZELHUTTI, a pass running up a 
valley in which the Moyar flows to the Bha- 
wany, between Colli gal and the Keilgherry 
hills. The Anamallay hills are in the S. W. 
border of Coimbatore and are richly elotlied 
with valuable forests, with many elephants 
and some of the lower hill rang*es from the 
Keilgherries, between which is the valley 
and gap or pass of Palghaut leading to the 
western coast. The Guzzlehntty pass leads 
up the deep valley separating the Keilgher- 
ry hills from Colligal. 

GWA. Hind. Tetranthera monopetala. 
GWALAGARH, 81 ® 53’ 5 76® 20’, in 
Ohamba,near the well known temple of Jwala 
Muklii, about 10 miles N. of Nadaun Port 
is 3,281 feet above the sea. — Mnlhermn. 

GWALDAKH. Rind, of Kaglian, Ribes 
ru bicola, glacial is and grossularia, currant 
and gooseberry ; also Ribes leptostachyum. 

GWALIOR, town in 26® 13’ 2”; 78® 
9’ a large place 65 miles S. of Agra. 

I The Entrance to the fort on the hill is 1,111 
feet above the sea. Gwalior is the capital 
of a Mahratta prince, maharajah Scindia. 
Gwalior Port built on a rock was taken 
on the 3rd August 1780, by Major Popham. 
It was regarded as so powerful a fortress 
that its capture was heard of by the chiefs 
of India with great astonishment. Daring 
the rebellion a massacre at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14th June 1857. But the town was 
re-captured by . Sir Hugh Rose on the 28th 
June 1858. The British Indian Govern- 
ment keep a Political Agent at the Court 
of Gwalior, by whom, also, Arajherra, Kur- 
war, Bhadowra, Khaltoun, Sirsee, Ragogurh, 
Baroda or Sheopore and Burra are superin- 
tended. See India, Mahratta Governments. 

GWEY-TOUKG. See Karenp., p. 469. 

GWALIDAR. Hind. Diospyros lotus. 



GTMNEMA. 

GWAL KAKUL Kisd. Bryonia umbel- 
lata. 

GTyA^^TDISH* Hind. Sambucus ebnlus. 
GWIAIST. Hind. Arum colooasia 
GWAI. BukM. Urr.ica nivea. — Linn. 
GWYHE, with tbe Moulmeiii and Salwen 
rivers enter the Bay of Bengal. 

GYAL. See Bos ; Bibos. 

GYAL, or Gayal. The land of a deceas- 
ed Biswadar, lying unclaimed ; land coming 
under tbe management of tbe Malgoozar 
after an “ asami” deserts bis village*— 

Swjpp. Gloss. 

GYAM. Tibet, Gedrus deodara, deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

GYAMI, a Cbinese military tribe. 

GY AMI, a population, whose language 
Mr. Hodgson treats as Sifan* — Laihnin. 

GYARUNG or Gyarung-bo, a powerful 
nation consisting of eighteen banners, at 
present acknowlcding the supremacy of 
Gb ir> a, Bacb tribe lias its^ special deiiomi” 
nation. Tbe name seems the same as that 
of Gurung, a population in Hepal, — Latham, 

GYEN BAIHG. BDrm. Bassella alba* — , 
Idnii. 

GYBW. Bdrm, ? A tree, maximum girtb 
2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. Found 
abundant in tiie jungles round Moulmein 
and all over the provinces* When seasoned 
it floats in water. Stated by tbe Burine.se 
to be equal to chisel liandle tree, Dalbergia, 
species, but if so. Captain Bailee bad not 
seen a favorable specimen. — Cetphein Lctnce. 

rGITLFO, tbe title of the ruler of Iskar- 
do, or little Tibet, derived from twoBalti 
' words rGgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. 
Tbe queen is styled rGgyl-mo.^ Mr. Yigue 
points to this as the original of the title of 
Guelph belonging to the royal family of 
Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still 
used to designate the old kings of Den- 
mark. See Gylfo. 

GYLLUPKA. See Bhot, 

GYLOHG. See Bhot. 

GYMHEMA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to tbe Natural Order Asclepiacese, of 
-which fourteen species occur in the East 
Indies : tbe best known are 


GYMNOSOPHI. 

GYMNEMA LACTIFERUM var. of G. 
sylvestre B. Bi\ IF. Contr. 

Milk-Bearing Gymnema. 


Ch’hoto-cloodlii-lutaBENO. | Kiri liangnla, Talt. 

Ceylon Cowtree^ Eng. I Kiri anguna, Singh, 

Cow Plant, „ I 

It is a form of G. sylvestre. Tbe appel- 
lation Kiri is given because of tbe resemb- 
lance of tlie juice in colonr and consistency 
to milk. It is never used as food, though 
Loudon, Bindley and Cbaries Ktiiglit say so, 
11 or as a vaccine vims as stated by Loudon, 
It has an erect stem, or rather is twining ; 
the leaves are on short petioles.ovate, bluntly 
acuminated, usuallyunequal-sided; tlie’nrabels 
many-flowered, shorter than the petioles ; 
tbe throat of tbe corolla crowned by five 
fleshy tubercles; the tube furnished with 
double pilose lines running Irom the tuber- 
cles. It is a native of Ceylon. 

GYMNEMA TENACISSIMA. Syn. of 
Marsdenia tenacissima. — (IF. and A.) 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTRE, Sm. R. Br. 
ii* 45. 


Pcriplocagylvestrls ir'i7Z(Ze 

Poda patra, 

PuLla i)oclara, Tsl, 

India, 
Koxh* 


C. acumiaatuni 
C. decaisneauum. 
C elegans. 

C. liirsTitum. 

0. lactiferum. 


C. nepalensis. 

C. sylvestre. 

0. tingens va,r. cordifolia. 
C. „ var. ovalifolia. 


A green dye of an excellent quality has 
jb^n obtained from theleaves of G.(Asclepias) 
tbiigeiis a twining plant. It is a native of 
but grown in Burmab, 


Asclepias geminata liocch. 

Ck’lioto-doodhi loota, 

BJiJNG. 

This grqws in the Peninsula of 
Bengal, Nepaul, Assam and Canton, 
ii, 53. Volijt, p. 538. 

GYMNEMA TINGENS, Spr. 

Ascleiuas tiugens, Itoxh. | Asclepias mcin tana Itoxb^ 

Grows in Sukha Nnggur, Xamroop, Bur- 
mah and Java. Its leaves yield a green dye, 
or sort of indigo. Roxh. ii, 49. Voujt. 558. 
Simmonr].s. 

GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS Lam, 
Coflee- tree wood. A tree of the forests of 
Canada and N. America, introduced into 
India 

GYMNOPUS* a genus of reptiles, the 
river turtles or trionyx, of which there occur 
in India, G. duvaucelli, IJum. and Bihr. river 
turtle or trionyx. G. euphraticus, of Baby- 
lonia. G. Javanicus. G. imeatus. G. ocel- 
latus* G. snbplanus of Babylonia. See 
Reptiles. 

GYMNOSOPHI. Tlmse arespoken of by 
tbe writers of tbe time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion, and this was tbe i,erm by which the 
Greeks and Romans designatedG ymnosopbist, 
people of India who practiced austerities 
for religion to quell the flesh and its desires. 
They are yet daily to be seen in ewery part 
of India, sometimes with out any covering, or 
with only a narrow strip of cloth, their 
bodies covered * with ashes, exposed to the 
elements and continuing to live as aii- 
cbox’ites through a long life under tbe most 
painful circumstances. Mann(Inst.6,22.)says, 

let tbe devotee push himself back ward and 
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aYXANDROPSIS PEXTAPHYLLA. GYPABT03 HEMACHALANUS. 


foi ward on tlie ground, or stand on his toes 
the whole day, or contiuuallj sit down and 
rise a.gaiu ; let him go into the water at sun- 
rise, noon, and sunset and bathe ; in the hot- 
test season of the year, surround himself 
with five fires ; and in the winter stand con- 
stantly ill a wet garment, and so let him 
proceed ever, continuing his penances in se- 
verity.” Their present representatives are 
the byragi and sanyasi. In the Kamayana 
they are represented as lying in winter in cold 
water, living on dried leaves and water. 
Colonel Wade and Captain Osborne were 
witnesses to the interment, alive, and disin- 
terment, of a devotee, at Lahore in 18d7, who 
was buried, for six weeks in a closed chest. It 
was suspended in a vault to avoid the attacks 
of white ants. The seat of E'anjit Sing was 
on the tomb". The systems of liiuduism and 
bud’dhisni encourage austerities and the re- 
formers Sakhya Sinha,Kabir, Eamanand, and 
Chand all favoured it. The idea seems to 
be connected with the prevailing belief as to 
transmigration, leading to tbe infliccion of 
self torture, as penance, for the sins of the 
former or present existence, in the hope of 
« absorption after the present term of life. The 
austerities are practiced in the most varied 
form, from simple abstaining from* marriage, 
to temporary or life long tortures and volun- 
tary suicide by drowning, burning, or placing 
themselves beneath the great wheels of idol 
cars. The tortures at the Holi festival, the 
deaths in the Gauges and at the Jagarnath 
car, the prostrations for a pilgrimage and 
around the hill of Goverdhun are of this kind, 
and in 1866, a hindu ascetic was sitting in a 
cave at the editor’s visit to Ellora, where he 
had sat for five years. See Byragi, Crow, 
Hindu, Holi, Karslitigni, Sanyasi. 

GYNAXDROPIS AEPIXIS. Blumb. 
Syn. of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. — D. G. 

GYXANHROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 
—D. C, W. & A. 


G. affiuis. Blume, 

Shada hurburija j Beng. 
Kamala, 

Kat koduku ; 

Kara vella, Ma^leal. 


Cleome penfaphyllaXinw. 

Yalle kire, * Tam. 

Nai kaduga j „ 

Nai vella, „ 

Vaminta, Tel. 


An annual plant of the Order Capparida- 
ceae, grows in the E. and W. I’ndies, and 
America. Leaves of the- wild plant are 
eaten in curries ; bruised and applied to the 
skin, they act as a rubefacient and produce a 
very abundant serous exudation, affording 
the relief derived from a blister without its 
inconveniences. It is grown as a flowering 
plant and both this and other species are 
cultivated easily from seed, are very pretty 
and grow well in a light rich soil, the colors 
of the flowers are white, red, purple and 


yellow, at Lahore, the seeds are used by the 
hakims, in convulsions, those of Cleome 
viscida are said to be anthelmintic. — 'Honig^ 
larger, p. 258. Roxh,, iii, 126. Voigt, p. 73. 
Bidden. Juffrey. Wight's IlL. I, p. 35. 

GYXOCARDIA OD GRATA. 

Cbaulinoogra odoiata. — Roxb, 

Talien-noe, Bukm. f Petar kura, Hinp. 

Cbaulmoogra;HiND.PEii2. j 

This is a native of Sylbet, about Rangoon, 
and is met with on the banks of streams 
in the Tounghoo forests, but must be con- 
sidered scarce. The plant is referred by 
Liiidley to the Natural order Pangiacese 
which by some is considered a section of 
Papayacese. The seeds are sold in the 
bazaars in India at about 13s. 4d. per cwt. : 
they yield by expression about ten per cent, 
of a thick bland fixed oil having a peculiar 
smell and taste. The seeds are employed 
extensively in the treatment of various cuta- 
neous diseases in the form of ointment, es- 
pecially in herpes and tinea and have been 
recommended in tape worm. The seeds are 
various in shape, nearly oval, smooth, grey, 
hard. Embryo white. For external appli- 
cation they are beaten up with ghee or 
clarified batter and applied to the diseased 
cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The 
expressed oil is prized in the treatment of 
leprosy in India. The surfaces of the ulcers 
are dressed with the oil while a six grain 
pill of the seed is given three times a day* 
The dose of the latter is gradually increased 
to twice the original quantity. One drachm 
given to a dog caused violent vomiting in 
15 minutes. The expresssed’ oil is sometimes 
given internally in closes of 5 or 6 minims. 
Too large doses are apt to produce nausea 
and vomiting. The Chaulmoogra is prized 
by the Chinese — ITotes on the Ghaulmoogm 
seeds of India hj Charles Murchison, M. 2)., 
M. E, 0. P., L,in Bdin. Neio Fhi. Mag., No. 
6, of April 1856, p. 363. Boxh. FL Isid. iii. 
836. O' Sha^ighnessy. Beng. Fharni., p. 3S2, 
Honigberger, p. 25‘5. McClelland. 

GYNDBS. See Ears. 

GYO, Schleichera trijuga. — Willde. 
GYPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. Hot- 
ton, the Lammergeyer, inhabits the high 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
the Altai even to the Cape colony. Authori- 
ties difier with respect to the value to be at- 
tached to certain differences observed in spe- 
cimens from different regions. The prince 
of Canine ideiitifiewS the Himalayan with G. 
barbatus of G’ebler from the Altai, and G. 
nudipes of Brehm (meridionalis of Keyser 
and Blasius) from S. Africa. M. Malherbe 
I remarks that specimens from the Pyrenees 
! and Sardinia are of inferior size to those 
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GYPS. 

from the Swiss Alps ; and this smaller race 
is the G. barbatns occidentalis of Schlegel. 
Even the Himalayan, the G. hemachalanus 
of Captain Hutton, is said to differ from 
that of eastern Europe by having a pictorial 
dark band not observed in the other. 
The ‘ constancy of the alleged distinc- 
tions seems to need confirmatj-on, prc 
paratory to an estimation of their value. 
The Himalayan bird is commonly mis- 
called ‘ Golden Eagle’ by English resi- 
dents, — Blyth, 

GYPS. A genus of birds belonging to the 
eub-family Gypinee and Family Vulturidse, 
of which there are three species in India, 

G. fulvns, G. Bengalensis and G. Indica, 
and other species occur in Africa and 
America. 

Gyps Fulvus or Vulfcur fulvus, is the 
Great White Vulture, or Griffon Vulture, 
and inhabits the high mountains of Europe 
and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and 
its vicinity, is common in Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean; less 
so on the Alps, and exceedingly rare and 
accidental in the British islands and north- 
ern provinces of France. It is re-placed 
in the Pyrenees, Sardinia’, and Bavbary, 
by* the nearly affined G. occidentalis ; 
in E, Africa by G. Ruppellii:' and in 
S. Afrkahy. G, Eolbii; also generally oyer 
India and the Malay countries by G. in- 
dicus, a much smaller bird. All the 
birds are remarkable for possessing fourteen 
tail-feathers, whereas other birds of prey 
have twelve only, even their congener, G. 
bengalensis, which is the commonest Indian 
vulture about and near towns, and is also 
met with in E. Africa. As Mr, Yarrell does 
not appear to discriminate the G. occiden- 
talis, it is just possible that the bird which 
he notices appertains to that particular race, 
rather than to the genuine G. fulvus of the 
Himalaya. The ‘ great black Vulture’ of 
the Himalaya, Vultur monachus, may yet 
be found to stray so far west as Britain ; 
since it has several times been shot in 
Schleswig and Holstein, also in Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphin e, &c. It is 
not rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and mountainous regions of the S. E, of 
Europe. 

The great African vulture, V. auii- 
cularis, has been observed in Greece, and 
has once been killed in Provence, in France, 
this resembles V, ponticerianus, the so call- 
ed ‘ King Vulture’ common over the plains 
of Indiai,but is much larger, equalling V, 
monafchusin size ; while the latter has -also 
an, analogous dimmutiye in Africa, in the 
V, dcQipitalis. 
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GYPSUM. 

In a fine adult of G, occidentalis, 
from Algeria, the closed wing measured 
about 27 inches. The clothing feathers are 
much less acuminate than in G. fulvus, and 
resemble those of G, Ruppellii in form ; but 
their colour is throughout dull, pale isabel- 
line, slightly tinged with ashy excepting 
round the margins ; and the hue of those 
covering the craw is much darker. In the 
adult G. Ruppellii, the -whole plumage is 
fuscus, with strongly contrasting whitish 
margins more or less broad, imparting a 
handsome variegated appearance, especially 
‘ to the scapularies and coverts of the wings 
and tail : feathers covering the craw black- 
ish ; and those forming the white rufi* shorter 
and more dense than in either of the pre- 
ceding. Length of wing 24 inches. In G. 
Indicus the feathers are not more or less 
accuminate according to age , and in the 
young of this species and of G. fulvus and 
i doubtless of the others also, the feathers of 
the upper parts have a medial pale streak 
but not the broad whitish margins which 
distinguish the adults of G. Ruppellii. 
In G. Ruppellii the beak is some- 
what broader in proportion to its length 
than in G. fulvus and G. occidentalis, 
re.sembling that of G. Bengalensis except 
in having its ceral portion more pro- 
longed backwards, while G. Indicus has a 
comparatively slender bill especially as 
viewed laterally with its cera portion re- 
markably elongated. In a particularly 
fine adult of G. Indicus the closed 
wing measures inches. — Mr. Blythes 

Eepo7-t. 

GYPSOPHILA ELEGAISTS. This is a 
genus of small creeping plants, flowers of 
various colours, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil. — jRiiddell. 

GYPSUM, A native sulphate of lime, 
occurs in several forms, which are known as 
Selenite, Plaster of Paris, Alabaster or Snowy 
gypsum, Radiated -gypsum, Satin spar 
or Fibrous gypsum. Extensive beds of 
crystalline and fibrous Gypsum and Selenite 
occur near Ennore, the Rod Hills, Ootatoor, 
Tiagur, Madura, Bangalore, Masulipatam, 
Hyderabad, and other localities, but are 
not put to any use except in the vicinity of 
Madras. The substance can be purchased 
in most bazaars in India under the name of 
kulnar and knrpoora silasit, and is used in 
small doses as a medicine, but the Natives 
do not appear to be acquainted with the uses 
of this mineral in taking casts, plastering 
and house decoration, or in manufacturing 
Keene’s cement. The best qualities are' 
from Ootatoor near Trichinopoly, the Ohxn- 
gleput District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red 



GYPSUM. GYROPHOEA. 

Hills, I^ellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore, j pulpy mass by admixture with water, and is 
The only new localities for this mineral are i the well known Plaster of Paris. This mass 
Sadras, the Eed Hills, and Hellore. It very soon sets, or retiirns to the solid foi^m, 
occurs very abundantly in the Madras Pre- giving out, while in the act of doing so, a 
sidencyin the form of fibrous and crys- considerable degree of heat. Advantage’ is 
talline gypsums, both free from carbonate of taken of this fact in the use of gypsum as a 
lime, and well suited for the manufacture of material for casting and taking impressions, 
plaster of Paris, for moulds, busts, statues or A white granular gypsum suited for sculp- 
ornameiits.The fibrous gypsum of Bangalore, ture occurs iu the Jammu territory, and an 
Tiagur and ISTellore are the thickest and best, alabaster, from Spiti,is a bard white granular 
A fine transparent crystal of selenite in the gypsum. Gypsum occui's in the marl beds 
shape of a parallelopiped was brought to Mr. of the Devonian or primary strata of the 
Mason by a Barman, who said it was found Salt Range. In the gypsum of Mari, Kala- 
in Amherst Province. Granular gypsum is bagli and Sardi, beautiful regular quartz 
found near the banks of tbe Tenasserim in crystals occur called Kalabah and Mari dia- 
about latitude 13^40’H. It is granular monds. They are transpai^ent, milky, or 
and friable, is a sulphate of lime. A fine red. Tbe ‘ Bohemian topaz ^ of the Jhilam 
variety of fibrous gypsum, sulphate of lime, consist of small crystals of this quartz, in 
(Shakoung, Chinese,) is brought, to Burmah the form of doclecahedraj or double six sided 
A’oni China. They use it in medicine, and pyramids, but there is not the six sided 
say ‘^it is very cooling!” Gypsum, is brought prism so characteristic of quartz. The Ka- 
to Canton in abundance, from the Horth labagli diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
West of the province, and is ground into prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
powder, in mills. It is not used as manure Sang-i- Jarabafc of Lahore and the Punjab, 
by the Chinese, bub mixed with oil to form a is a sulphate of lime. An inferior alabaster, 
cement for paying boats after they have been occurs at Sardi and on the Karuli moun- 
caulked. The powder is employed as a den- tain, erroneously called ^marblej Lahore 
tifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and gypsum is called saug-i-jarahat ; also go- 
somefcinies, also, is boiled to make a gruel in danti; that of the Jhilam and Rawul Piudi 
fevers, under the idea that it is cooling. The is called 'Surma sated,' a name usually 
bakers who supplied the English troops at applied to the carbonate of lime ‘makol.* 
Amoy, in 1843, occasionally put it into the Fowell’s Kmdbooh^ p. 14. Madras EMUtion 
bread to make it heavier, they do not think of 1857, Juries Rej^orts Simmonds. Tomlinson, 
it noxious ; its employment in colouring tea, Masons Tenasserim^ Williams* Middle King- 
and adulterating the ping fa^ or powder dom, p. 242. 
sugar, is also attributable to other motives GY PSY. Eng. 

than a wish to injure the consumers. Zigeuner, Ger. | Gifcano, Spain. 

Gypsum is named from?’? earth, and Cygani, Hung. | Tschengene^ Turk. 

to concoct, i. e. formed or concocted in the Their number amount to five millions, 
earth. It is widely distributed throughout half a million being in Europe. See Kara- 
the world, and was well known to tbe anci- chi : Zigano. 

euts,who applied it to many of the same uses G YRUsTI and Hydrometrse, are aquatic in- 
for which it is valued at the present day ; it sects of which several occur in S. E. Asia — 
abounds iu the London and other clays, but GoUd, 

its great repository is in tbe rock commonly GYE-MAHDEE, a sect or mahomedans 
called new red sandstone. Numerous quarries who believe that Mahdi was the prophetElias, 
exist in that formation, and those of Derby- and that Elias has come and gone. They 
shire, South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire call themselves Mahdawi. Vide Mahdee. 
are in high repute. The better sorts of GYROCARPUS ASIATICUS.— 
Derbyshire gypsum are employed in tbe G-Jacquim. jKoieb. [ G. Americanus Grai?iam, 

Staifordshire potteries, as an ingredient in Tanuku, Tam. Tanuku maua, 

certain kinds of earthenware and porcelain, Kummara pomiku, Tel. Tannka, Tel. 
and also in making moulds for such articles Ponnaku, „ 

of pottery as cannot be shaped on the com- A tree of the Coromandel mountains ; 
mon wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp- gvows on the banks of tbe Kistnah at Nilat- 
sum are reserved for ornamental purposes, war and not iraeommon in the liot«aiid drier 
such as vases, small statues, &o., of which a parts of Ceylon, Wood whitish coloured and 
considerable manufacture exists in Derby, very light : when procurable, it is used for 
Gypsum in this form generally hears the calamy.rans, in preference to all others. — This- 
name of alabaster, Gypsum, when calcined aites^ p. 258. Yoigt Rooih, Got. PZ., p. 258. 
and reduced to powder, can be brought to a GYROPHORA. Tripe de roche. 
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HABARUM. 

H. This letter, in the English langnage, 
as an aspirate, shows that the vowel follow- 
ing it must be pronounced with a strong 
guttural emission of voice, as in hammer, 
house, humidity, helm, history, liyson ; but, 
in a few English words it is qnievscent,, as 
in honr, liononr. The Tamil has no letter 
}i, but this English letter is repi'esented in 
the Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, Karnatica, 
and Malaya lam, but the sonn ds are m ere modi- 
fi cations oP the simple breatlii ug. Two of 
the sounds derived from the Arabic are not 
very nicely distinguished in Indian pronun- 
ciation. One may be something harsher than 
the other, and so far it agrees with the strong 
Sanskrit aspirate, whilst the softer bi'eafch- 
ing of the Hagari alphabet, the Visarga, or 
sign of the nominative ca.se, may be regard- 
ed as peculiar. Sir William Jones distin- 
guishes the harsher forms by an accent, as 
Ali’med. Gilchrist and Sliakespear distin- 
gnisli it by a dot underneath it; Professor 
Wilson places the dot beneath the softer 
Arabic aspirate. In a suggested Missiona- 
ry alphabet it has been proposed to indicate 
the unmodified fiatus by an apostrophe as 
ve’emei:it for vehement. With the people on 
the line of the Indus river, the letters ‘ S ’ 
and * H,’ and * Z ’ are permutable. Hind 
becomes Sind : Zalim Sing becomes Halim 
Hing. The difficulties, however, as to the 
letter * H,’ are not greater than in the Ita- 
lian, where the initial ‘ H ’ is quiescent be- 
fore a vowel and .modifies the sounds of 
consonants. Colonel Tod says S and H 
are permutable letters in the Bhakka, and 
ho supposes that Sam or Sham, the god of 
the Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hammon 
of Egypt. He also thinks it not unlikely 
that the Chaora^ the tribe of the first dy- 
nasty of Anhui warra, is a mere corruption 
of Saura ; as the ch and s are pei^petually 
interchanging. The Mahrattas cannot pro- 
nounce the oh ; with them QJieeto is Seeto. 

HAABE. Ger. Hair. 

HAlB. See Kelat, p, 491. 

HABAC. Arabic. Ocymnm pilosum. 

HABAKUK. This sacred writer says 
“ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- 
cense unto their drag ; because by them their, 
portion is fat, and their meat plenteous,” 
from which it would seem that the Jewish 
idolaters had a custom like that of the 
Hindu, who annually worship the imple- 
ments of their trades. See Kush or Cush. 

HABARUM, a mount close to the Dead 
Sea, on which Moses died in the fortieth 
year of the Exodus. In this interval, the 
whole land of the Emorites had been taken, 
Midianites overthrown and the country 


HABEHARJA, 

of the king of Basan conquere:!, crossed the 
river Jahbok and taken the western countrv 
on the Jordan (Batanrea and Anionites) 
eastward and north- ward as far as PJerniom 
— Bnvsesh, iii, 252. 

HABAS. Spais^ Beans. 

Ar. Hind. Pers. A seed or fruit ; 

hence 

Hab-ul-ss. Berries of Myrtus coramnnis. 

Hab-ul-han. Seeds of Moringa ptery- 
gosperma, also ofMelin nzednrach *? 

Hab-ul-jsrab. Stryclmos nnx vomica. 
Hab-ul-Ivnl Kal. Hind. Cardiospermum 

halicacabnm. 

Hab i-kaknaj. Hind. PL y sal is Indica, 

Hab-ul-klhlkhil, Hind, seeds of Pu- 
nica gran a turn. 

Hab-ul-khizra. Rims acuminata. 

Hab-nl-knrtnm, seeds of Cartliamus 
fine tor ia. 

Hab-ul-lauz-talkb. Amygdalus amara. 

Hab-uhmnl. Hind. Ophelia cKireta. 

Hab-ul-mnlnk. Hind. Croton tiglium. 

Hab-ul-mnshk. Abelinoscbus moseba- 
tus. 

Hab-ul-nil. Hind, Pharbitis nil or 
Ipomea coerulea. 

Hab-ul-qalil. Arab. Egyptian bean ,* 
in Bombay, cherry stone ; pome- 
granate pips. 

Hab-us-sondan. Cassia absus. Lwu. 

Hab-ns-surk. seeds of Abrus precatorius 

Hab-uhzn]m,Cart.hamus tinctoria seecis. 

HAB- GH ALEE. Arab. The long pod 
of the Moringa. aptera, Yessur Ar. 

HABHUL. Hind. Myrtus communis. 

HABIB-US-SIYAR. A book written by 
Kb one! Emir. 

HABIL. Arab. Abel, who is supposed 
to have been buried at Damascus. See Abu- 
Kubays. 

HAB SAUDE. Egypt. Higella seed. 

HABSHI. Hind. An African or Abys- 
sinian, Habsb being the Arabic reading of 
Abyssinia. 

HABEHARTA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Oi’chidacea 3 . This 
genus has a ringent hooded perianth, a 3- 
lobed entire spnrred lip. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, gives the following species of 
Southern Asia : affinis, cephalotes, crinifera, 
decipiens, digitata, eliptica, fimbriata,foliosa, 
j Heyneana, Jerdoniana, Lindleyana, longi- 
I calcarata, montana, ovalifolia-, peristyloides, 
plantaginea, platyphylla, rariflora, Richar- 
diana, salaccensis, trinervia, vlridifiora. 
Habenaria acuifera, is an elegant species 
found in the Tavoy forests; and several 
other species of the same genus are scattered 
over the Tenasscrim Provinces. Mason 
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H^MATIN. 


H^TEROR]S'IS CRISTATELLA. 


HACKERY. A^’GLO-BENGALr. A cart j H-^EMATITE, a name giVen to certain 
or carriage, a conntrj cai’t. j forms of nntiv'e peroxide of iron. When 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochix-Chix. Emblic l of a-red colour it is called red hematite; 
niTrobalan. ; and when brown, brown hsematite. — Eng. 

HADA. A blight, drying up of leaves. | C'yc. 

p. ? H^MATOXYLOX CAMPECHTANUM. 

HADAD Ihe PliaBnicia.ii Sun-god, and , Logwood. Th\^ useful timber tree has been 
the gods. iv, 269. introduced into India, It grows readily and 

JiAUAii. Wite of Lamecli and of Esau . seeds abundantly, but it remains to be seen 
Miimen^ whether it will attain a large wsize in this 

HADAKOXKALEE. Ukia. A useful tini- country. It is used only as a d.ve, and the 
her of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height j bark is astringent in a considerable degree. 
12 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from j It is a promising tree and deserves attention, 
the ground to the intersection of the first j It is a low spreading tree, seldom thicker 


branch, 4 feet. Gapi. MtxcDonald 

HADAPIGA. Kaf. A barber. 

HADAR, Hind. Ribes leptostachyum, 
Ribes rubrum. 

HADDTJ. pANj, Cornus macrophvlla. 
Wall 

HADES. See Ka.ren. 

HADHJORA. Hind. Xyctanthes ar- 
bor tristis. 

HADI, a lielot race, spread over all Ben- 
gal, who ta.ke their name from the original 
Santali word for man, ‘ had,’ and who have 
supplied such terms 'as * liadd,’ base, low- 
born; ^hadduk’ a sweeper ; ‘ bund a,’ hog, 
blockhead, imp ; hudduka, a drunken sob, 
&c., also, * Hadi,’-in low Bengali, ‘ Hadi- 
kath,’ is the name of a rude fetter or stock, 
by which the landholder used to confine 
his serfs until they agreed to his terms. It 
means literally the helots log ; it w^'as also 
used for fastening the head of the victim in 
the bloody oblations which the Aryan reli- 
gion adopted from the aboriginal races, 
especially in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
to which the low castes even now resort in 
times of special need. In an account of the 
last human ofierings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ^ har- 
cat,’ i. e. helot’s log. — Dr. W. W. Hunter, p. 30. 

HADIAH, Arab. A maiden of good 
family and courage, who precedes in battle, 
the Bedouin Arab, mounted on a camel, 
in the fore ranks, she has to shame the 
timid and excite the brave by taunts or 
praise . — Pal grave. 

HADIS AH. See Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKE. A moderately bal’d, fine, 
close-grainecl, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 

HADRAMAUT. See Arabs. Inscrip- 
tions, p- 371. 

H-^MADIPSA CEYLAXICA Plain, ihe 
laud leech of Ceylon, another is the Hasraa- 
dipsa Bosoit. See Leeches. 

EL® MATIN. A colouring substance ob- 
tained from the CrevSalpinia sappan tree. 


than a man’s thigh. — Eng. Q^jc.^ Dr. Olegliorii 
in Madras E. J. E. 

H^MOPSIS PALUDUM. \One of 
leeches. See Leeches. 

H.®MATOPHS OSTRALEGUS. A 
genus of birds of the family ChionidaB and 
order GrallatorCvS. See Birds, 518. 

H.®MATORXIS CAPER, is one of the 
bulbuls of Southern India, i.s not a song bird 
and is called the Bulbul-i-gul-dum, or 
bulbul with the rose tail. HaBmatornis cafei’ 
is a common cage bird and like quails and 
cocks is trained to fight, and when pitted 
against an antagonist, it will sink from ex- 
haustion rather than release its hold. 

H-®XKE. The * ReliquiaB Hseiildause, of 
Presl, is a folio volume with plates, devoted 
to the materials collected by Hsenke, who 
was employed in the Spanish service, and 
collected in America and Manilla. The Indian 
plants described are few, and the descrip- 
tions and identificaiions far from satisfac- 
tory. — Hooher f. et Thonisoti. 

HAE-XUN, called by Europeans Amoy, 
an island on the S. E. of China about 
22 mile.s in circumference. The town 
of Amoy is situated on the S. W. part of the 
island, opposite the small island of Ku-lung- 
su, which affords protection to the town . 
anchorage or inner harbour. On the Wes- 
tern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 
sh an, also that ofWoo-an. Amoy was de- 
livered over to the British, after the first 
Chinese war of 1 841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates thereof, Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong being others. — Horsluvgh 

HAE-TAX. A large and irregularly 
shaped island on the East coast of China, 
near the mainland, between lat. 25® 24’ and 
25 ® 40’ X. Its northern part, Hae-tan Peak, 
is in lat. 25® 36’ X. and rises to an eleva- 
tion of 1,420 feet, but its eastern and wes- 
tern shores are low and indented with deep 
sandy bays. Horshurgh. 

H:®TBRORXtS CRISTATELLA, the 
myna bird of Ceylon. 
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HAFIZ. 

H-®TUMAT, A land mentioned in tlie 
Vendidad of the Zoroastrians, as the eleventh 
of which the Aryans took possession. It is 
the valley of the Helmund to the west of 
Araohosia. Bunsen, iii, 485. 

HAFAR CAI^AL. See Khnzistan. 
HAFBS. Ger. Oats. 

HAFIZ. Arab. Hind. Pees., from tLe 
Arabic Hifz, he did remember, is a literary 
title given to a maliomedan who can recite the 
whole of the Koran from memory. It is 
generally earned by lads, sometimes of very 
tender years, and in lai'ge towns there are 
always several of the Hafiz. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, thousands have 
almost attained thereto, and remember 
vast portions of their religious book, and 
every mahomedan with any education can 
indicate almost any passage under discus- 
sion. Tbe Koran is not perhaps a third the 
size of the Old and Hew Testaments, and 
the feat of committing it to memory is com- 
paratively easy, which may explain why 
we so seldom hear of a Bible hafiz. Re- 
cently, however in 1860, a religious gentle- 
man in Massachusetts having offered 
several prizes of Bibles to those, old or 
young, who should commit to memory and 
repeat the largest portion of the Bible, ' Mrs. 
Betsy Oonant who had been residing in 
Melrose, a lady sixty eight years of age, 
committed to memory the entire Bible, Old 
and New Testament, reciting each day in 
the week. This was certified by her daugh- 
ter, and also by the Superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. An Irish servant girl re- 
peated nearly 10,000 verses; three other 
females repeated above that number, and a 
list was appended of some 20 more who 
were able to repeat from 3,000 to 9,000 
verses. It is noticeable that more than 
two-thirds of the successful competitors 
were women, showing how strong tbe fa- 
culty of memory is among the sex as a ge- 
neral rule. 

HAFIZ. a lyric poet, native of Shiraz, 
author of the Dewan-i-Hafiz. Many of 
his poems have been translated : one by Sir 
William Jones, and which perhaps surpasses 
the original, commences with 

Sweet maid, if thon would* st charm my sight. 
And hid these arms thy neck unfold j 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bokhara* s vaunted gold i 
Than all the gems of Samarkand. 

Hafiz is the “takhallns” or poetical ap- 
pellation. His own name was Khaja Shams- 
ud-Hin. Very little is known of his 
li!b ; and it appears to have been in no de- 
gree remarkable for incident. He was bom 


HAFT TAN. 

at Shiraz in the beginning of the 14th cen* 
tury, and died and was buried there in A. D. 
1338. He is regarded as a holy man 
and oblations are offered at his shrine. 
The tomb is a gloomy and ugly building, 
but the transcript of one of the poems of that 
poefc, which is cut on it in. the most 
exquisite Persian character, remlers it an 
object of great curiosity. It is said that 
the best arid oldest copy of his works 
exfant, is kept within the tomb. 
The white material with which the tomb is 
formed, has become from exposure to the wea- 
ther, very much discoloured, and adds to the 
sombre effect produced hy the cypress trees 
that surround it. Pour well known dis- 
tiches of Hafiz, inculcate the return of good 
for evil 

“ Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And atoi*e with pearls the hand that hi-ings thee woe; 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side ; 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower : 

All Nature calls aloud — Shall man do less 
* Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless ?” 

— As, Bes. Vol. IV. PoUinger^s Travels^ Be- 
loochisiixn and Sind i "p. 241-2. Sir William 
Jones. 

HAFIZ. See Kosti, Kurdistan. 

HAFREK. See Naksh-i-Rustoom, 
HAFT AKLIM, Amin Ahmad, Razi, au- 
thor of a history of the Persian poets, en- 
titled Haft Aklim or the ^ Seven Climates,’ 
ha^ illustrated liis with much geographical 
matter. Amin graphical and biographical 
work. Ahraed was surnamed Razi being a 
native of Rai. Five hundred years ago, Amin 
Ahmad said the cuneiform character was 
unintelligible to the learned of all religions. — 
Ouseley^s Travels, VoL II, p. 492, III, p. 10. 
See Heft. Aklim. 

HADROSPHBRUM, Hadrospherum, 
mesospheram,and microspherum are applied 
by Pliny to varieties of Nard,^ perhaps a 
mistake of his, as Dioscorides observes 
that some people made the mistake of re- 
garding malabathrum as the leaf of Indian 
Nard. Yule Cathay, I. p. cxlv. 

HAFT. Hindu, the seven rivers of the 
Punjab. See Bharata Bharata Versha. 

HAFT KHANEH, or Safcgurh group of 
caves is one of the Behar caves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, the most ancient 
caves in India, about 200 B. O'. The others are 
the milk maids’ cave, tbe Brahman girls*^ 
cave, the Nagarjun cave and in the neigh- 
bourhood are the Karnachapara and Lomas 
Rishi caves. 

HAFT LANG. A tribe of the Bakhtiari. 

HAFT TAN^ Pees. Lit. seven persons, 
who in tbe early days of mahomedan ism, 
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HAIQ. 

were worsLipped in Kurdistan by tbe Ali 
Ilalii sect as tbe incarnate deity. Baba 
Yadgar '?vasone of the seven persons. His 
tomb is in the pass of Zavdah, and is tbe 
holy place of the Ali Allabi sectarians^ who 
believe in upwards of a thousand incarna- 
tions of tbe godhead. At tbe tinae of the 
Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass 
was regarded as the abode of Elias. See Ali 
Allabi. 

HAGrGIS. Sultan Baber compares tbe 
Jack fruit to a haggis. “You would isay,” 
quoth be,' (p. 325), that tbe tree was hung 
all round with haggises,” Yu/e, Caihatf, II, 

p. 862 . 

HAGAI. H[kd Pashtlt, Fraxinus xan- 
thoxyloides, Crab-ash. * I 

HAGIN MABA, Can. • Nauclea ? sp. \ 

HAGRIA YOSMAERII. Gray, a reptile 
of Bengal of the family Scincidas. 

HANS A, the vahan of the liindu god 
Bralima. See Yah an. 

HAHULAI. Egypt. Aloes wood. 

HAI or Ai, the royal city of the Canaan- 
ites. 

HAIDAR, or Hyder Ali, an officer of tbe 
Mysore sovereigns whom lie set aside. He was 
an activeintelligentsoldier. On the 1 Tth Augt. 
1764, he routed the rear of a British con- 
voy. He carried war into the Carnatic 
and his advanced posts reached St. Thomas’ 
Mount, eighi: miles from Madras. He left at 
his death, a compact kingdom and was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Tepu known as Tippoo 
sultan. 

HAIGA. A clan of brahmans, in Canara. 

HAIFA. A name of Caifa'^in Palestine*. 

HAIQ. Tbe populations to whom the 
term Armenian is now applied, call them- 
selves Haiq. Their chief occupancies are 
the Turkish province of Erzerum, and the 
Russian district of Erivan, and the patriarch 
I’esides in Erivan. They are now under the 
sway of Russia, Persia and Turkey, but they 
are found in all eastern countries; 37,676 
are in European Russia alone, and one im- 
portant settlement of them is in Yenice, that 
of the Mechitarist monks, on the island of 
St. Lazarus. In figure, the Armenians have 
been likened to tbe Jew, the Turk and tbe 
Afghan. They evince great commercial 
aptitude, and are bankers and merchants. In 
Armenia,, however, they cultivate th^ soil. 

' Before their conversion they were fire wor- 
ahippers. Many of them now are Hestorian 
Christians,’ some are Romanists. The lan- 
guage of the present day has affinities with 
the Iron, and Persian, Arabic, Syrian and 
Turk. General tradition and the formation of 
language point alike to the mountains of 
Armenia as the birth place of the Arab and 


HAIL. 

Cananitisb races, and there is especial native 
evidence to the same effect as regards Edom, 
consequently tbe Phoenicians. 

HAIL. Hind, of Jliilam district, manur- 
ed land. 

HAIL occasionally falls in India south- 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasion- 
ally the fall assumes the form of lumps of 
ice, so large and heavy as to break through 
the roofs of liouses and kill, or injure, the 
larger quadrupeds such as sheep. In 
I Ceylon, it has fallen at Kornegalle, 
at Bad alia, Kaduganawa and Jaffna. On 
the 24th September 1857, during a thunder 
j storm, hail fell near Matelle in Ceylon in 
j such quantity that in places it formed drifts 
upwards of a foot in depth. 

Yiolent hailstorms are frequent in the hot 
seasons of Central and Eastern India. The 
following are amongst the most marked of 
the meteorological phenomena which occur- 
red in the first fortnight of March in 
one year. On the 3rd, a violent hailstorm 
occurred at Bolarum, which dashed right 
through the roofs of the houses, and strip- 
ped tlie trees of their leaves and branches 
— it was experienced at Secunderabad, but 
did not extend to Hyderabad itself. A 
hailstorm occui*red at Cawnpoor on the 8th, 
and two violent hailstorms happened at the 
-same time near Meerut. Many of the frag- 
ments being the size of ostrich eggs. A 
violent squall with hail occurred at Hurry- 
hur on the 12th; two hundred and seventy 
birds, which had been killed by it, were 
picked up in a single garden, and the river 
was found covered with dead fish, which 
seemed to have been attracted to the sur- 
face and fell victims to the gratification of 
their curiosity. The following abstract of 
the proportion of bail-storms, due on India 
at the different months of the year, may be 
found of interest to many inquirers. It is 
taken from a hundred and twenty-seven 
storms, which we find on record during the 
last forty years : — 

January ... 5 [May ,.,17/ September 2 
February... 20 June ... 4 October 3 
March ...31 July ... 2 November, 4 

April ...34 August 0 December. 5 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones took 
place near Ashteh, (the village where Ba- 
poo Gokla fell,) which caused severe inju- 
ries to people working in the fields, and 
the death of a girl about ten years of age. 
Many of the hailstones were larger than a 
good sized wood apple, they fell in an ob- 
lique direction, and so accumulated at the 
foot of walls that it took two days in some 
places for them to melt away. One stone 
was larger than a man’s head and took two 
j days to dissolve, the wheat crops which were 
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HAIK. 


EAIilY LETSOMIA. 


then nearly ripe for taking down, were quite 
destroyed by it. In Hyderabad in the I)ek- 
hau, hail-storins nsnally occur in the very 
hot period of the year, in April or May, and 
the hail doubtless falls from a great height. 
In Berar and in the parts of the Mahratta 
country tliere is a caste of hail- conjurors, the 
Garpagori, who pretend to have the power of 
preventing hail falling on fields. 

HAILE YBURY. A college in England 
where the civil servants of the East India 
Company were formerly educated. 

HAI-LIHG-SHAlSr, or Hiu-ling-san, is a 
high island, on the south coast of China, ex- 
tending about 12 miles. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour. Horsbimjli. 

H AIN AH’ ISLAND, bounding the Gulf 
of Tonquin to the Eastward, extends 16-5 
miles ill a N. B. and S. W. direction, and is 
about 75 miles in breadtli. Viewed from 
the sea, it presents many high and unei^en 
appearances, but inland, there are many level 
districts, cultivated with rice, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and betel-nut trees. These level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forests, throngb which paths 
are opened. The island is subject to the 
Cliinese, whose officers fill all the public 
offices. The fishing boats are built of a 
hard, heavy wood, and sail fast. Their fish- 
ing voyages, commencing in March, last for 
two mouths, and they navigate to 700 or 800 
miles from home, collecting beche de uier, 
dry turtle and sharks* fins, amongst the 
numerous shoals and sand banks iu the S. E. 
of the China Sea, Hovsburgli, See Tonking. 

HAINES, Capt., an officer of the Indian 
Navy. I 

HAIPw. Eng. Dux. 

Poll, Fa Kuma, Bala Ran- 

Haare, Hubaare, Gisit. but, Taillian, Malay. 
Bal, Guz. Hixd. Kesa, Sans. 

Pelo, It, Sr. Mairu, Tam. 

Pelles, Lat. Yentrukulu, Tel. 

The hair of animals is a considerable ar- 
ticle of traffic. Goats hair is largely export- 
ed from Bombay to England. The hair of 
the dlephant*s tail and the bristles of the 
wild boar are utilized in India. The value 
of the exports of hair from India amounts 
to about £2,000 annually. 

Human hair, 

Cheveux, Fji. Capelli umani. It. 

Haar, ‘ Gek. Capilli, Lat. 

Menacbeu Haar, „ Cabellos, Sean. 

Bal, Hind. 

The women of all the oriental races wear 
long hair, differently braided. The men of 
l^luchistan and Afghanistan shave the front 
hair long on the back and sides of 
the head, Mahom^dans of India as a role 


shave their heads and hindoo men also- 
shave, leaviug only a scaup-lock on the 
crown. Brahman women, on the demise of 
their husbands have their heads shaved. 
The ancient Greeks, in laying out their 
dead, placed an obolus or Greek coin in 
the moiitli, to pay Charon’s fare across 
the rivers Styx and Acheron, and a cake 
made of lllour and honey to appease Cer- 
berus. Greek men cut off their hair, when 
tbfey obtained the age of puberty and de- 
dicated it to some deity. Theseus is said 
to have repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony and to have consecrated liis shorn 
locks to Apollo. After this, it was again 
allowed to grow long and only cut off as a 
sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral of 
Patro(dus (Iliad xxiii) the friends of Achilles 
cut off* their hair and 

“ On the corse tlieir scattered locks they throw.*^ 

In some parts of Greece, however, it wns 
customary to wear the Lair short and lo 
allow it {Gctssandr. 973) to grow long when 
in moLiriiiug 

Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, 

And by itjs length , tlieir bitter passion show, — 

In Lnristan, at present, the women on the 
death of their men relatives, cut off* their 
liair, and bang the locks around the tomb. 
The practice of the young women and 
young men of the Island of Delos, was 
something similar ; they cut off a lock of 
hair before marriage and placed it near the 
tomb of the virgins from the hyperboreans. 

The hair of hindoo women, and often also 
that of men, is frequently made a votive 
offering to their gods. Crowds of hindoo 
pilgrims are to be seen moving towards Tri- 
putty and other holy places but the men 
and women return with heads shaved. Ma- 
homedans of India have black hair, which 
they occasionally dye red with henna or 
mebndi. The Somali of the East of Africa, 
change their hair into red by mixing it with 
lime. Amongst the Romans, blonde auburn 
tresses were most admired and to obtain 
these, men steeped their hair iu a powerful 
alkali, as the Somali now do. — I)e Bode^ II, 
218-19. 

HAIRI] KAIRI. Japan, or • the hap- 
py despatch — the ripping up of the belly by 
a Japanese. See Plari Kari. 

HAIR POWDER. 

Poudre a poudrer, Fa I Polver© di cipri, It. 
Puder, Ger. | Polvos de peluca, Sp. 

-^McGtdlooJi. 

HAIRY BREAD-ERIJIT TREE. Arto- 
carpus hirsuta. — Lam, 

HAIRY LETSOMIA. Letsomia setosa. 
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HAJ DASWAZAH. HAKIM. 

HAI-TSAI. Chin. G-racillaria tenax. | of the city from which the pilgrims issue 

HAI-YANG, is the Keptune of the Chi- when proceeding on pilgrimage, 
nese. In Hi-ching-inian, is a temple of the HA JAM. A barbar, who shaves, bleeds, 
sea god, at Ta-ooo, in one hand be holds a cups, cleans the ears, pares the nails <Scc., 
magnet as emblematic of security, and a usually included among the village establish- 
dolphin in the other, to show his sovereign- ment. — Wilson, 

ty over the inhabitants of the sea; his head, HAJAR Ar, A stone, any stone, 
heard, and hair, are evidently intended as a HAJAR-UL-AKAB. Eagle stones of the 
personification of water . — Baron Maca'i iney' s ancients, one of them was probably the bon- 
Embassy; Yol. I, p. xxxi. due nut of the Guilandina bonduc : theGreeks 

HAITI!, Chepang, and Kusundu are believed that the Eagle stone or Aetiles 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell v, ere only found in the nests of eagles and the 
amid the dense forests of the central i^egion x4.rabs describe them as resembling tamarind 
of Nepal, to the westward of the great val- stones, but hollow, and found in Eagles’ 
ley ; they dwell in scanty numbers and nests, and they believe that the eagles bring 
nearly in a state of nature. They have no them from India. — King. See ^Etiles. 
apparent affinity with the civilized races of HAJAR UL MUSA. Arab. Asphalte. 
that country, but live in huts made of the HAJAR-US-SIAH. A celebrated black 
branches of trees, on wild fruits and the stone which stands within the kaaba at Mecca, 
produce of the chase. The Chepang are an object of the greatest veneration. This 
slight, but not actually deformed though stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they east corner of the temple. It is deemed by 
are of Mongol descent. Their language is maliomedans one of the precious stones of 
akin to that of the Lhopa. The Chepang, paradise that fell to the earth with Adam, 
Haiyn, and Kusnnda, seem to belong to the and, being preserved at the delnge, the angel 
Bawat group of frontier populations. They Gabriel brought it to Abraham when he was 
are named by Mr. Hodgson as Dnrre, Den wer building the Kaaba. It was, they say, at 
and Bramho, which Mr. Latham believes to first white, but its surface has become black 
be the vsame as Tharu, Dhangur, and pos- from coming in contact with those who are 
sibly Brahman. They occupy the districts impure and sinful. These and many other 
where the soil is moist, the air hob and the fables are told of this relic of idolatrous wor- 
effluvia miasmatic. — Latham. ship, for such it undoubtedly may be consi- 

HAIZA. Ae. Hind. Cholera, Haiza-ka- dered. — Malcolm* s History of Persia, YoL 11, 
patta. p. 336. 

Hind. Kalanchoe varians. HAEERO, Sindi. Mimosa tubuoaulis.' 

HAJ. Ar. a pilgrimage, by a mahome- Lam, 
dan, to Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, &c., HAJI. Ab. A mahomedan pilgrim, one 
hence the word Haji a pilgrim. The day of who has visited a holy place of pilgrimage, 
the ceremony is the lOfch Zn ul Haj, on the Mecca, Medina, Karbela, Jerusalem, Sinai, 
Kurban or Bakr ’Bed festival. The setting Meshid, &c. They are little esteemed in 
forth of the pilgrims from the distant parts the peninsula of India or in Hindustan, but 
of the world, is generally attended with ai’e mucli revered in central Asia, and in the 
great show. The Persian shiah sect resort Mahomedan parts of the Eastern Archipela- 
ill pilgrimage to three places ; the town of go Amongst the tombs in India to which 
Meshid is reckoned the least in the scale of maliomedans resort is that of Haji Rahmat 
sanctity ; and those who have been tliere to oollah and oblafions are offered at his shrine., 
the tomb of Imam- Raza, obtain the name of HAJI AHMUQ aud Haji Bay-wuqoof, 
Meshidi, The next, after them, are the Kar- are niahorum fakeers. 

balai, who stand a degree higher in estima- HA JIGAK, A pass in the Hindu Klish 
tion, while those only who have visited the 12,400 feet above the sea. 

Kaaba at Mecca and the tomb of Maiiomed HAJJN. According to General Briggs,* 
at Medina, can lM.y claim to the title of Haji. one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

A Persian will feel offended if you call HAJONG. A section of the Bodo tribe 
him Meshidi, when he has a right lo the who dwell in the plains of Cachar. See 
superior degree of Kerbelai, or the still Bodo. 

higher and more pompous appellation of HAJ RAH. The Arabic name of Hagar, 
Haji. Thus Meshedi, Kerbelai, and Haji, be- the kept woman of Abraham, the mother of 
come titles of distinction, — Baron Gi A, De Ismael generally called the Bibi Hajirah. 
Bode*$ Travels m Luristan and Arahistan^ HAJUR MUNI. Beng. Phyllantliiis 
p. 25. urinaria. 

HAJ DABWAZAH, the Pilgrim gate HAKIM. A mahomedan physician ; a 
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HAL, 

learned man, proDonnoed hakeem. General 
Perrier says that the influence which the 
Hakeem Sahib has generally exercised in 
the British embassy at Teheran, and tlio 
employment of such men as Jukes, Carnp- 
hell, McKeill, Eiach, Bell. Lord, and others, 
in various important duties in those coun- 
tries, has naturally led the chiefs of Herat 
to suppose that physicians occupy a higher 
place in the councils of the British than is 
accorded to them, and they attribute much 
of the prosperity of the British nation to 
their hikmut. — L. Ferrier Journal, p. 149. 

HAKIK. HfND. Cannaandica. 

HAKKU. Heb. Akka or Ptolemais, 
their inhabitants were called Gaik-Krui. 

HAKOD ADI was a small fishing town ; hut 
the number of inhabitants increased 60 per 
cent., within twelve months, and business 
considerably more. See Japan. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA, Beno. Dilivaria . 
ilicifolia. 

HAKOOL Beng. Hakoon. Hind. Croton 

polyandrnm. 

HAKOORK. Beng. Hind. Psoralea 
coryli folia. 

HAKEA. A name of tbe river ‘Caggar. 

HAKEL Anglo-hind, from ‘‘ akra” a cart. 

HAKSHA. diND. Portulaca quadrifida. 

HAKXJCH.BENG.Psoralea coryli folia. U.nn. 

HAKTJN, Hind. Croton polyandrum. 

' FiOxh. 

HAL. Arab. Hind. Present, present 
state, condition, current, as Ibrahim Khan-i- 
ial, the present Ibrahim Khan ; Hal-ki- 
waste, for the occasion. It occurs frequently 
in combination and is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of 
collections . — Elliot Sup;p. Gloss. 

HAL. Singh. Vateria indica, Linn. 

HAL. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about 2 feet in diameter, and 
1 2 feet high. It is used in native vessels, 
palanquins, &c. and produces a fruit, which 
the natives eat . — Edye on the Tiviber of 
. Oeylon, 

HAL. Hind. A plough : it has been 
suggested that as the Ariaus were originally 
and essentially an agricultural and therefore 
a peasant race,*’ they may have derived their 
name from their plough, and words of a 
similar sound relating 'to agriculture are 
found in several tongues. In Latin, it is 
aratrum, from aro, I plough. In Egyptian 
(in Nefcuari) Ar is said to mean a ‘plough. 
In Tamil it is Er, (gr/r in Telugu, Araka, 

in Sanscrit, along with Hagala or Hagara, it 
^ is also called Hala or Hara and possibly 

the Arian race may have obtained their 
feom this implement of husbandry. 


HALAPOEPHYRUS. 

HALA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city 
on tbe Indus, ibirty miles above Hyderabad. 

HALA, or Salt Range of mountains, 
stretch from the S. ba^e of the Snlimau moun- 
tains to the Jljelum river, ISf. E. to S. W., in 
Ion. o2® 30’ to 33® 30.’ Their highest eleva- 
tion is 2,500 feet. Yegetation scanty ; the 
bold and bare precipices present a forbidding 
aspect. About 32 ^ 50’, 71 40,’ the Indus 

makes its way down a narrow rocky channel, 
350 yards broad *, and tbe mountains have 
an abrupt descent to the river. The Hala 
mountains on the west of the Lower 
Indus, separate Sind from Beluchistan. 
Shawl and Pisheen are between the Hala 
and Amran rancres, on the H. frontier of 
Behoocliistan. Kliojnck. Pass, Amran Mts, 
So ^ 45’, 66 ® 30’, 7,449 feet, Pisheen, fn)ra 
5,000 to 6,000 feet. Shawl exceeds 5,000 
feet Sir-i-ah, 30 3’ 66 ^ 53’, 5,793 feet. 

The wildest parts of the enclosing mountains, 
are haunts of wild .sheep and goats ; the more 
accessible tracts yield pasture for herds and 
flocks. Orchards numerous. The Dasht-i- 
be-dowlat (wretched plain) is destitute of 
water. 

HALU BEAHCJIK, or Bolan Range 
of mountains, length about 400 miles, from 
Tiikatoo to Arabian Gulf, forming the E. 
wall of Beloochistan table land. Average 
height, 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Kurklekee 
mountains, is that part which borders on the 
Bolan Pass, from 29®, 20’ to 30® 10’ and 
67® to 07® 30’, where the crest of the Bolan 
Pass intersects them is 5,793 feet. The range 
is crosvsed by the Bolan Pass, through which 
the route lies from Slnkarpore to Kandahar 
and Ghuznee, and though important in a 
military point of view, is inferior in commer- 
cial interest to the Gdolairee farther North. 

HALAF. Ar. Hind. Pers. An oath. 

HALAHALAI. Hind. Rhus succedanea, 

HALAILI. A cotton stuff, with long 
stripes of white silk, a favourite material 
amongst tbe city Artibs. At Constantinople, 
where the best is made, fhe piece, which will 
cut in to two shirts, costs about thirty shillings. 

HALAL. Hind. Lawful food for ma- 
homedans, as opposed to liaram, unlaw-ful. 

HALAL KHOR. Hind.Pbrs. A sweeper, 
a house scavenger. The words are Arabo- 
Persic, and mean a lawful eater, i. e. one to 
whom everything is lawful. Scuvengers are 
usually mabomedans and are often called 
Mahtar, Bhangi, Toti. 

HALAMAHERA. A group of islands in 
the S. E of the Archipelago. 

HALAMBA-GASS. Singh., Nanclea 
cadamba. 

HALAPOEPHYRUS. A genus of fishes 
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HAL-GASS. 


HALIASTUR INDUS. 


of fcbe Family Gadidae, 'wliicli may be thus 
represented. 

Fajl 3 — Gadid^. 

Gen IS Gad us, 2 Gadiculus, 1 Mora, 1 Ilalargy- 
reus, I Strinsia, 3 Merluccms, 4 Lotella, 1 Pliysi- 
culus, 1 XJraleptns, 1 Pseudopbycis, 6 Piiycis, 
2 Ltenioneua, 1 Halaporphyrus, 1 Lota, 3 Molva, 

1 Hypsipfcera, 2 Coucbia, 5 Motella, 1 Kaniceps, 1 
Bregniacej’OS; 2 Brosmius. 

HALAE, see Rajpoots. 

HALAS, a branch of the Sakai population 
of the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their 
face and breasr, pierce their ears and nose 
and insert porcupine qnillh. See Kedah. 

HALBEH. Arab. Seeds of Trigonella 
fee n u m - gToe cii m . 

HALAYA PAIKAj or old pack, a race in 
Mysore. Wilson says, Halepaik, Kae., is a 
term applied in Mysore to the drawers of tari 
who speak the Tnluva language. 

HALBAMBAR. Hind. Hedera helix. 

HALCYONID-^, a family of birds, con- 
tainingo gen, 23 sp yiz., 2 Diicelo : 8 Halcyon: 

2 Todirhampbns : 2 Ceryle : 9 Alcedo : 2 Ceyx, 
See Birds, p. 469. 

HALCYON SAUROPHAGA. A very 
fine kingfisher with white head, neck, and 
lower parts, green scapulars, and blue w'ings 
and tail, previously known by a single spe- 
cimen from New Guinea m the British 
Museum. It is a very shy bird, frequenting 
the margin of the island, usually seen 
perched on some detaclied or solitary branoh, 
as if sunning itself, and darting oif into 
the dense bush npon being approached. 
Maogillivray Voyage Vol. I p. 245. 

HALDAR, H. or Holdar, a name borne by 
some Bengal families of the trading castes. : 
Wilson. 

HALDI. Hjnd. Turmeric, Cnrcnma j 
longa, ban haldi, Hind. Hedychiurn spicalum 
and Ruscoea purpurea. | 

HALDI A MOOR A and Singia moora are i 
roots brought to Ajmere mixed with haldi; 
they are aoiid and poisonous, and are care- 
fully separated. — Uenl. Med Top. p. lol. 

' HALDU. Hind. Also Kaddam, Nanclea 
cord 1 folia. 

HALEE DASUL, Can. Lagorsiroemia 
regiiia3, Roxh. 

HALELA. Hind. Termiiuilia chebula ; 
T, ciirina. 

HALEO. Hind. Cornus macropbylla, 
dog wood. 

HALENIA. See Chiretl-a. 

HALES ; Cornus macropbylla also called 
Harin ; Hadu : Harrin, Nang Punjabi. 
Wall 

HARGAM BAAL. See Aerolites. , 
HAL-GASS. Singh. Hal galia, Singh. 
Vateria indica. — Linn, 


HALHAL-KA'BIJ. Hind. Cleome pen- 
tapbylia. 

HALHED, Nathaniel Brassy Halbed, in 
1776, published a code of Gentoo laws or 
ordinations of the pandits, from a Persian 
translation made from the original, written 
in the Sanscrit language. 

HALIAETINiE, a Sub-Family of birds 
coiitdiiiiiig 6 gen. 7 sp, viz., 1 Pandion ; 2 
Pontoaetus ; i Blagrus ; 4 Halisetus ; I Hali- 
astnr ; 1 Milvus. 

Halimtus fnlviventer. Viell The Ring^ 
tailed Sea. Eagle. 

Falco Macoi, Teiim. Haliastus unicolor, Gray. 
Halitetus „ Blytii. „ lanceolatus,HoDGS. 

„ albipes, Eodgs. 

Mach-araug, Beng. Bala, Beng, 

I „ manga, „ Kokna of the ICoL. 

! „ korol, koral, „ Ugus, „ „ 

i The Ringtailed Sea Eagle is found 
I throughout the N. of India, along the Ganges 
and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives on fish, 
turtle and snakes. 

Halisstus leucogaster. Gmel The Grey 
Backed. Sea Eagle. 

Blagrus leuoogas- Falco blagrus. Baud. 

ter, Blyth. „ dimidiataSjRAEYLEs. 

Ichthyaotus cul- ,, maritimus, Gmel# 

trungus, „ 

This Sea Eagle is found throughout* India 
in B arm ah, May lay ana and Australia, chief- 
ly on the coast and near the months of 
rivers. It lives on sea snakes, crabs, rats, 
and on fish which it picks up on the beach. 

Ha,lia3tus lencocephalus is a bird of N# 
America and N, B. Asia. — Jerdon^ Birds of 
India, pp. 57 to 86. 

H. albipes. — Hodgs. and lanceolatus. — 
Eodgs. H. maoei Blyth, and H. nni- 
color Gray are Syns. of Halisetus fulvi- 
venter. — Viell 

Hahsetus leucogaster.— Gmel Syn. of 
Blagrus leucogaster. — Blyth. 

Hailmtus plninbeus. — Eodysen. Syu of 
Po lioajtus ichthyeetus. — Morsf 

Haliastus pondicberianus. See Garnda, 
tSerpent. See Yahan, Yisbnu. 

HALIASTUR INDUS is the Suukar 
cheel or Siva’s kite, and is known to Eux’o- 
peans as the brahmany kite!^ In Bengal, 
the kites and brahmany kites breed chiefly 
in January and February, and disappear 
during the I'aiiis. Europeans have given 
the name of the Brahmany Kite to theHali- 
astur Indus, probably from observing the 
snperstitous feelings of the natives regard- 
ing it, who revere it as Garnda, the eagle 
vaban of Yislinu, and believe that when two 
armies are about to engage, its appearance 
prognosticates victory to the party over 
whom it hovers. Bartholomew says, that 
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HALICOEE DUGOISra 

tlie vehicle of Yishnti is called “ paranda*’ in 
the language of Malabav, where it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women ; 
and if one of these birds snatch a fish from 
their hand, they consider it as a most for- 
tunate omen* The friar must have seen this 
bird pouncing on the fiish-baskets borne by 
the Makati women of the Makwa or fishing 
tribe, on the coast of Malabar. The Brah- 
many kite is very useful in the populous 
sea-port towns of India in removing carrion 
and refuse and is never killed. Its useful- 
ness was, perhaps, originally the cause of 
its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
legend in the popular superstition of the 
hindus, as with the Ibis, and Ichneumon in 
Egypt, where filtb and noxious animals 
abound- Major Moor mentions as an in- 
stance of this bird’s boldness of which he 
was a witness, viz., its stooping, and taking 
a chop off a gridiron standing over the fire 
that cooked it. The religious liiudoo feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up little 
portions of flesh, to which they are attract- 
ed by the call Hari ! Hari 1 meaning Yish- 
.nu, Vishnu . — Tennenfs Shetclies of the Na- 
tural History of Ceylon^ p. 246. Moor, p. 447. 
Oole, Myth. Eind,y p. 874. Tod's Travels. 
Taylor Mackenzie's M. 8. S'., p. 67. Cole. 
Myth. Eindi Inscriptions, pp. 369 to 383. 
Krishna, p. 545. See Arians, Birds, Garuda, 
Handi, Eavana, Serpent, Siva, Surya, Va^ 
ban, Yeda, Vishnu, Yrishala. 

HALICACABUM of Pliny, supposed to 
have been Physalis somnifera, var. flexuosa* 

HALIGHONDETA. See Halispongia. 

HALICOEE B'^GOEQ.—Guv. 

Trioheohus A-agong.Qmel. | Dugungas ludioua Ram, 
Indian Dugong. Eng. I Le Dugong des liidesFii^ 
Dngong: LamantinENG. | Duyung. Malay* 

The Dugong is an inhabitant of the narrow 
seas of the Eastern Archipelago, and profes- 
sor Owen denominated it Halicore indie us, 
in distinction from that of the northern 
coj^t of Australia, at a time when the former 
Had not been ascertained to frequent (as a 
Dugong of some kind is now known’ to do) 
the Malabar coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in 
Ceylon; but it still remains to be proved 
that this is thfetrue Malayan Dugong, how- 
ever little reason there may seem to doubt 
it,—- as there might equally have seemed lit- 
tle cause to suspect the distinctness of the 
other Halicore species. 

The Halicore dugong inhabits the shallows 
of the Indian Ocean and about Ceylon, 
where the water is not more than two or 
three fathoms deep. It does not appear to 
feequent the land or the fresh water. Its 
fteah is delicate. The dugong was noticed 

occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab 
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HALIOTID.^. 

sailors, by Megasthenes (Fragm. lix) and 
JSlian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
It is this creature which has given rise to the 
tales about mermaids which have till the 
present day occupied the World, and doubt- 
less had their origin in the tales of the 
Arab- sailors. They are phytophagous or 
plant eaters. 

Ealicore Indicus, Oioen. The Malay du- 
gong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Ealicore Tahernaculi, K^ippell. The du- 
gong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, and 
feeds on algse. It is about ten feet long. In 
February and March, bloody battles occur 
between the males- Its flesh, teeth and skins 
‘ are utilized. 

Ealicore Australis, the Manate of Dampier, 
and white tailed manate of Pennant, is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia, 

Ealicore Indicus. F. Cmier. ^ 

Trichechus du* Halicore taher- 

gong Erxleben. naoulum. ^ RuprELL* 
Halicore cefca- Dugungiia mari- 

cea Illegkr. mis, Tiedemann apud 

Halicore dugong, Cu- . Schinz. 

viERapud Eaeples. 

Dugong of Buppon. I Paratnpuan laut, Malay* 
Dugong Malay. J 

Tinder these synonyms, Dr. Theodore Can- 
tor unites all the above, which he says in- 
habits the Eed Sea, the seas of the Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, Sumatra, the Philip- 
pine islands, Moluccas, Sun da islands, and 
New Holland . — English Oyclopcedia, p. 913. 
Mr, Blylh in Beng. As. Soc. Journ. Tennent'a 
Ceylon, Dr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. As Soc. 
Journal, No. CLXXII of llth December 
1846. 

HALIFAX, Lord, better known as Sir 
Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, 
in the middle of the 19th century and during 
the time of the revolt and mutiny. He did 
not support Lord Canning in his administra- 
tion. 

HALIM Beng. Duk. Hind. Lepidum 
sativum. Garden cress. 

HALI MAE AM. Can. Chrysophylluiu 
roxburgii. — G. Eon. 

HALI-MOO.NG. Beng. Green gram, 
Phaseolus mun go. 

HALIOTIDJEj, a family of recent and 
fossil shells, belonging to the class Gaste- 
ropoda, of the Mollusca, the genera of 
which may be thus shown — 

Gen. Halioiis, Ear-shell, Sea-ears, recent 75 sp* 
fossil 4 sp 

Suh-Genus, Deridohrauchus. 

Gen. Stomatia, rec. 12 s-p. fossil IS sp, 

„ Soissurella, rec, 5 sp. fossil 4 sp. 

„ Pleurotomaria, fossil 400 sp* 

Sub-. Genus, $csi>lites, fossil 8 sp. 



HAM. 

Geyi. JiivLTohisointL, fossil 60 sp* 

„ Trochotomaj/ossanO sp. 

,, Cirrus, fossil 2 sp. 

„ Jauthina, violet snail, rec 6 sp. 

One species the Haliotis or sea- ear 
mollusc or ear shell is largely used as food 
by the people on the coast of Manchuria. 
The}^ are also dried and exported to China, 
and sell at 300 for a dollar. — Adaws. 

HALISPOiN’GIA, db Blaine, a genus of 
sponges, the genus Halichondria of Flem- 
ing. 

HALIUhT. Hind. Asparagus racemosns. 

HALJA. Hind. Curcuma longa. 

HALL. A very soft, coarse, open-grain- 
ed, light, Ceylon wood, adapted only for 
very inferior work, and where durability is 
not required. 

HALL AH. See India, p. 335. Katfciya- 
war. 

HALLIKAH. A tribe of the agricultural 
sudra in Mysore. — Wilson. 

HAL MENDORA. Singh. Cynome- 
tra. — Linn. A hard, fine, close-grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood, used for bridges and in 
buildings. 

HAL MILILA. SiNGH. Benya ammo- 
nilla. A rather soft, though fine, but not 
very close-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

HALH. Hind. Impatiens sp. also Salvia 
lanata. 

HALUKOO, the Mogul conqueror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Chengis Khan, was the 
prince whose victorious arms, almost repaid 
to his new dominions, the devastations of 
his conquest. — Porter^ s Trav. Yol. I, p. 288. 

HALUISr. Hind. Panj, Seeds of Aspa- 
ragus, also Solanum gracilipes. 

HALWA, a hill race, not Gond, pretty 
numerous in Bastar, Bandara and Raepore, 
who covet the distinction of wearing the 
sacred thread, which right those in Bastar 
purchase from the raja, I 

HALWA. Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, | 
specially that made of honey and camehs ' 
milk, and brought from the Persian Gnlf, I 
via Bombay, in saucers. Halwai is a I 
sweetmeat seller. Halwa-Rang means color I 
of sweetmeat, pale drab, first dyed with 
naspal, pomegranate rind, then with catechu. 

HALWAKKAL, A tribe of the agricul- 
tural sudra in Mysore — Wilson, 

HALWA KADDIJ. Hind. Cucnrbita 
maxima. 

HALWA PASHMAK. Hind. A sweet- 
meat made in threads , also Juniperus com- 
munis. 

HALYS. A genus of reptiles of the family 
CrotalidsB, H. Himalayanus occurs in Gurh- 
wal and H, Elliotti in the Heilgherries. 

HAM. See Kush or Cush. 


HAMAYTTN. 

HAMA SYRIA. See Abul Feda. ^ 

HAMA DAN. A town' in Per.sia, the 
ancient Ecbatana. Among the antiquities 
of Hamadan, the tomb of Mordecai and 
Esther is pre-eminent. It is impossible to 
conceive a more charming situation, a 
country better suited to live happily in, than 
Hamadan audits neighbourhood. The country 
is undulating, the soil rich, the water good, 
the climate singularly clear, healthy, and 
bracing, with picturesque mountains at 
hand for retirement during the heats of 
summer. Perrier Jo urn. p. 35. J. B. Fraser 
p. 221. Ported s Travels Vol. II. p. 91. See 
Khuzistan or Arabistan, Kizzel Ozan, Raw- 
linson. ^ 

HAMAL. Ar. a porter or hearer, 
palankin bearers in Western India, Yule 
Gatlimj IL p. 366. 

HAMAM. Ar. Hind. Peks. A bath, 
Hamam lena to take a hath. Public baths, 
usual in Persia and Kabul, are'' unknown in 
India. 

HAMAM DASTAH. Hind. A mortar, 
from the Persian Eawan. 

HAMAMELIS CHINENSIS. One of 
the Hamamelidace^, or Witch hazels, a plant 
hitherto only known as a native of China 
though it grows on the Jyntia Hills; this, 
the Bowringia, and the little Nymphcea, are 
three out of many remarkable instances of 
an approach to the eastern Asiatic flora. — 
HooJcer, Eim. Jour. Vol. 11. p. 3 18. 

HAMA RAJA ? 4* '^ery small Penang 
tree, little used. 

BLAMANIEL, Singh. Benya ammonilla, 
Rossh. 

HAMATUN, emperor of India, son of the 
emperor Baber, succeeded Baber A. D. 1530, 
After a series of reverses, he retreated in 
1540 to Amerkot, where his wife gave birth 
to his son, Akbar, who has been the most 
distinguished of the emperors of India. 
Hamayun continued to meet with misfortunes 
and successively sought refuge in Candahar 
and Persia, but with the aid of 14,000 
soldiers fi’om the Persian king, he recovered 
Candahar and Cabul, cro.ssed the Itjdus in 
1555, defeated the emperor Secunder Soor 
and reconquered Delhi which he entered in 
triumph. In 1556, he accidently fell over 
the terrace of his library and was killed, 
and his son Akbar succeeded, as emperor. 

Akbar was then but twelve years of age, 
the same period of life at which his grand- 
father, Baber, maintained himself on the 
throne of ITerghana. In the vicinity of 
Delhi is the well preserved mookabrah or 
tomb of Hamayun; though old, all that seems 
to wear features of decay is the external coat- 
ing of cement. — FrencFs Tour^ p. 14. 
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HAMfLTOlSr. HAMMEK, 

EAMBTJKH. Hind. Myricaria germa- HAMILTON TEAK. Tectona Hamil- 
iiica. 

HAMD.ALLAH. Ae. An abbreviation HAMILTOKIA SUAYEOLENS. Eoxb. 

of tlie ejacuIation'uKhamd-til- lilfih, tlie praise Muskei, Kantaluj fi- tuleuni, phul, 

be to God, as commuuly used by mahomed- sanniof Chenab, golunla of * Eati 
ans as tlie tbank God of the English. Pudariof Sutlej. Kanera, pudari of Be-as 

HAMDE PADAKtxl of Ravi, Coi’iaria A common shrub in the Punjab Himalaya, 
nepalensis. "D-p to near the Indus at from 2,500 to 6,000 

Hx4.MECOUS. Eb. Fishhooks. feet. Its wood is very sniali, but in Chnm- 

HAMEIR. See Kulzum. ba it is said to be used for making gunpow- 

Hx*kMILTOH. Dr Francis, formerly der c\va.rco£d.--l)r J, L. Steivart, M.D, 
Buchanan, a Bengal medical officer who HAMIR. The Balia race were of suffi- 

published papers in tlie Linn^an Society’s cient consequence in the thirteenth century 
Transactions, Author of a journey through to make incursions on Mewar, and the first 
Mysore. An account of Hepaul. Edm. 1819. exploit of the celebrated ranaHamir was his 
Description of Hindoosran — Lend. 1820, 2 killing the Balia chieftain of Choteela. 
vols. 1822 4to. Account of the Fishes found HAMIRPtJR A district west of Banda, 

in the River Ganges and its branches with Hx^MIl’ES. See Arians. 

a volume of plates. Dr. Buchanan Hamil- HAMITIC CUSHITES. See Kush or 

ton was the first after’ Rheede to explore the Cush. 

botany of Malabar. In the extreme south HxAMKAT-JHOOLI. Beng. Phyllan- 

of Malabar the rainfall at Quilon is 77 in- thus reticulatus. 

ches, and at Trivandrum Go inches, probably HAMMA-I-JOUR. Literally ^‘joining of 
from the narrowing of the land and the lower hands,” a Parsee ceremony practised in 
elevation of the mountains. The humidity, Pappati, similar to the English greeting of a 
however, continues excessive. At Cape “ Happy Hew Year.” — Parsees, p. 61. 

Comorin the amount of rain is only 30 in- HAMM AZ. Hind. Sidi cordifolia. • 

ches. Hamilton tells us that it resembles HAMM EH. Dut. Hams. 

Bengal in verdure, but has loftier trees and HAMMER. The native sledge hammer of 

more palms, the shores are skirted with Bombay, employed in breaking trap, granite, 
cocoanuts, and the villages surrounded with limestone, and other rocks is a most efficient 
groves of befcel-nut, palms and talipots, tool. Its handle is generally of male bam- 
Yuteria Indica, a noble Dipterocarpus tree is boo about two feet long : its head is some- 
abundantly planted i,n many parts ; cassia, thing like that of an ill-shapen axe — thick 
pepper, and cardamoms fiourish wild in the all along. It weighs about eighteen pounds, 
jungle.s, and form staple products for export. In the face or striking portion is a bluntish 
The iQa.ss of the Flora is Malayan, andiden- wedge of steel, fastened in with a piece of 
tical with that of Ceylon, and many of the leather. With this the native quarryman 
species are further common to the Khasia will break up the most obdurate trap into 
and thebase of the Himalaya. Teak is found slabs or blocks of almost any size or forn?, 
abundantly in the forests, but the sandal- fi-ora a pavement flag three inches thick and 
wood occurs only on the east and dry flanks two feet square, to a block two feet cube, 
of the chain. Oaks and coniferte are wholly He looks narrowly at tlie grain of the stone, 
unknown in Malabar, but the common Ben- and tiieu with a series of blows, of no great 
gal wifiow, Saiix tetrasperma, grows on force apparently, literally cleaves the stone, 
the hills. Gnetum and Cycas both occur, which falls in pieces seemingly without 
the former abundantly. The mountain-ohain efibrt. Similar varieties of this, of exactly 
■which forms the ea.stern boundary of Mala- the same puttern, are used as hand-liammers 
bar, separating it from Mysore and the Car- —they are called Sootki. Tlie blasting, or 
natic, has, except on the eastern slopes of rather the boring tool, or jumper, is a plain 
the most lofty parts, a very huimd climate, round rod of iron, about tliree feet, long, 
and is therefore most appropriately noticed pointed at both ends with steel. Ho hatri- 
here.-H!/. et Th. Dr. B liist's Gat. raer is ever employed in boring: the jumper 

HAMILTOH, Captain, visited Cambay in is raised and struck in with both hands, and 
A, D. 1681 and gave an account of its a man will penetrate some inch or two in an 
quartzose minerals. hour. The native punch is a , short dumpy 

HAMILTOH, Sir Robert H., a member lancet pointed tool — it is sharpened by being 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who served from turned point up, and struck with a piece of 
1819 bill about the year 1860. flint. When used in stone-dressing, it is 

HAMILTOH, Walter. Author of East held in the left hand, and struck with a 
India Gajsetteer 1815. — Df. BuisU hollow-faced iron hammer, th© cavity being 
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HAI\^ 

aboil fi an iacb in depth and as mncb in dia- 
nierer. — Br. Tlvri4. Boiuhai/ Times. 
HAMjIBE headed shark, Sqnalns 

7<jp'ceiin,. 

HxlMOOK See xAo-i-istadali : Hamim 
• HAMP. Dan. Ham pa. S\v. Hemp. 
HAMP, See India, p. 322. 
HAMPALANDA-GASS. Singh. Ter. 
ininalia parviflora. — Tim. 

HAM-PARxANDELEA GASS, Singh. 
Roltlera tinctt>ria. — Ronh. Cor. FI. 

HAMPxALBDE, a rather soft, fine, thongb 
open fjrained, heavv wood, of Ceylon. 
HAMPI. 'See Jet, 

HAMR IK HILLS. See Tigris. 
HAMPSxAGUR, 15^ 9\ ^6 ® on the 
riglit bank of the Tumbndra. The level of 
the Tumbndra is there 1647 feet abore the 
sea. — Oollingivood. 


HAMS. 


But. 

Fr. 

Ger 

It. 


Presnntas, 

Okorokn, 

Jamones, 


Port. 

Kus. 

Sp. 


Ha-mmenj 
JambonSj 
Sohinken, 

Prosciutti, 

' — McGuUocVs Commercial Dictionary, p. 613. 

HAMSA PADI. Tel. (a) Heliotropinm 
coromandeliannm. Betz, (h) Coldenia pro- 
cumbens. — Limi. 

HAMU. Hjnd. Eraxinns floribnnda, Wall. 

HAMUN a name for the lake of Seistan. 
Hanmn is an old Persian word signify- 
ing expanse. — FJd. Ferrier Journ. p. 429. 

HAMYAR was the first of the descend- 
ants of Kahtan who reigned over the whole 
of Yemen. The devotions of the Hamyarites, 
were addressed to a multitude of deities, of 
which the principal were the sun, the moon 
and the planets . — Wriglifs Gliristianiiy in 
Arabia. See Abdus Shams ; Himyar Joktan, 
Kulzum, Shammar. 

HAMZA. Uncle of Mahomed, slain by 
Wahsha, a negro slave. See Masailma El 
As wad. 

HAIST the 5th dynasty of China began 
B. 0. 206, and lasted to A. D. 264, a total of 
469 years. Most of the Han princes were 
munificent patrons of literature. During 
the reign of Ming-ti, the 15th of the Han 
dynasty, considerable intercourse was* car-* 
ried on between the princes of India and 
China. This had obtained from the earliest 
period, but particularly during the dynas- 
ties of Sum, Learn and Tam, from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries, when the 
princes from Bengal, Malabar and the Punjab 
sent embasvsies to the Chinese monarchs. 

The Han dynasty of China refprmed 
the Chinese calendar. The Chinese, like 
all the natives of the north-east of Asia, 
reckon their time by cycles of 60 
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years, and give a dififerent name to each year 
of the cycle. The Chinese cycle of sixty years 
is called Hwa-kea-tsze. The year cornniences 
from the conjunction of the sun and moon, or 
from the nearest new moon, to the fifteenth 
degree of Aquarius. It has twelve lunar 
months, some of twenty-nine, some of thirty 
days. To adjust the lunations with the 
course of the sun, they insert, when neces- 
sary, an intercalary month. Day and night 
are divided into twelve periods^ each of two 
hours. The Chinese division of the day is 
therefoi’e, as simple as the English and not 
much unlike it. The Chinese beginthe day 
an hour before midnight, and divide the 
twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of numbering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
period of two hours ; the names and corres- 
ponding times, according to the English 
mode, are as follow: 


Tsze 

Chow 

Yni 

Maou 

Shin 

Sze 


11 to ] 
1 to 3 
3 to 5 
5 to 7 
7 to 9 
9 to 11 


Morning 


Woo, 11 to 
We 1 to 
Shin 3 to 
Yew 5 to 
Seo 7 to 


? Afternoon. 

3 

5 

7 „ 

9 


Hae 9 to 11 


The word Keaou is added when the hour 
of each period is intended, and Ching for the 
last. Tims, Keaou tsze is 1 1 at night, and 
Ching tsze 12 at night; Keaou chow 1 in 
the morning, Ching chow, &c. &c. The 
word KTiih, “ quarter,” is used after the 
hour with the numerals yih 1, urh 2, orsau 
3, to subdivide tbe hours into quarters, 
which is the smallest division commonly em- 
ployed : example, ching maou yih k’hih, Br 
quarter past 6 ; keaou woo urh k'hih, half 
past 11. This division still maintains itself 
in legal and official language, though the 
practical value of the European clocks, and 
watches, now largely used in China, is gra- 
dually substituting for it the occidental 
division of twice twelve hours. — T T. Mea- 
dows' Chinese and their Behellions,p. 226-230. 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. L p. 218. Gutzlaff's 
Chinese History, VoL L p. 73). See Cycle; 
China. 

HAKAFIYAH, a large vessel of cop- 
per, sometimes tinned, with a cock in the 
lower part and generally, a ewer, or a basin, 
to receive the water. — Burton's Filgrmage 
to Meccalh, Vol. II, p. 43., 

HANaN. See Abraham. 

HANASA. Hinh. A goose, a swan in 
hindu mythology, the vahan of Brama. See' 
Brama, Hansa, Heuza; Hiranya-Gharba, 
Nando, Vrishala, Vahan, 

HANCHOOTI. Beng. Myriogyne lanu- 
ginosa. 

HANOHU. Panjabi. Euonymus fimbri- 
ata. — Wall, 



HANDKERCHIEF. 

HAND. Hind. Cicliorium intybus. 
HAND. A slave to whom you make a 
present, a servant to whom you do a kind- 
ness, will rush to your hand and press it to 
his lips. To seize a man’s hand is to crave 
his protection to profess yourself his seiwant, 
hence the act is one of obedience and devo- 
tion almost of servility. The person advanc- 
ing to seize the hand always does so in 
a stooping posture in an abtitade of humility. 
The giving the hand amongst all nations 
has been considered as a pledge for the 
performance or ranfication of some act of im- 
portance, and it was the custom amongst the 
Scythic or Tartar nations, of transmitting 
its impress as a substitute. The hand 
being immersed in a compost of sandal- 
wood, is applied to the paper, and the palm 
and five fingers (panja) is the signature. 
In. Game’s letters from the East, is given 
an anecdote of Mahomed, who, unable to 
sign his name to a convention, dipped his 
hand in ink, and made an impression there- 
with. It is evident, however, that Mahomed 
only followed an ancient solemnity, or 
custom, for all mahommedaus occasionally 
stamped or sealed their epistolatory 
communications with the print of their 
hand. It was considered a solemn form 
of signature the panjah, or palm and 
five digit form hand of the raahoraedans, is 
used at the mahuram in erect panjah flags or 
alam, in the name of Hussain and other 
martyrs. — Tod*3 Rajasthan, Vol. I, p 362. 

HANDKERCHIEF pieces form a consi- 
derable. article of manufacture and traffic 
in Southern India. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1857, handkerchiefs, coloi*ed, Mad- 
ras; red, from Sydapet, and Yentapol- 
lera, were much admired for the harmony 
and richness of the colors, and the superi- 
ority of texture. Putcha Ramalinga Chetty 
sent from Nellore 'pocket handkerchiefs, 
jean, cambric,‘,muslins, watered, (Rajabundas) 
and what is called unbleached drill, bub it 
was good jean. These manufactures deserved 
unqualified approbation, especially the watered 
cambric, which was exceedingly well done. 
The cotton fabrics of Nellore were most 
interesting, excellent in quality and of great 
variety from the coarsest material to that 
which is very superior, and received from 
the Jury a marked notice. 

The silk handkerchiefs manufactured 
chiefly in Bengal are known in tlie mar- 
ket as Bandanah,” “ Korah,” and “ Cha- 
pah.” They are generally figured and of 
different colours. They are exported chiefly 
to the BuVmese territories and sold at from 
la fo J Rupees each. Those of Madras 
^ manuTOture of cotton are or dinaiy, always 


HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN. 
red in colour and chiefly used by the inha- 
bitants. The coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
manufactured at Ventapollem on the coast, 
which are well known in foreign markets, 
were formerly highly prized for their superior 
qualities- and colours, but they have been dri- 
ven from the markets by the Madras {ind 
Pulicat manufactures, which the community 
prefer for their superior qualities and colours. 
Madras handkerchiefs of superior kinds are 
sold at if rupee each, and inferior sorts at 
4 annas to 12 annas; tlje colour of the last 
description is very perishable. The ordinary 
colour of the Madras handkerchiefs is red. 
Almost all the natives, mahomedan and 
hindoo, prefer them to those of other 
countries. The principal site of the manu- 
facture of Silk hand kerchiefs for the liead, is 
Seringapatam in Mysore; they are of su- 
perior quality and of red and pink colours, 
they are in squares of 6 cubits, and are, in 
consequence of their gold lace borders, sold 
at 35 to 100 Rs. each. Mad. Ex. J. Rep. 

HANDRO. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with hard red timber. — Cal. Gat, 
Ex. 1862. 

HANDSCHUH. am. a glove. 

HANE. Of Kangra, Pavia indica, Boyle. 

HANE. Cyngh. Crotalaria juncea 

HANEE MARA. Can. Pterocarpus 

dalbergioides, Roxh, 

HANF. Obr. Cannabis sativa. Hemp: 

tIANGLU. Cash. The stag of Kashmir. 

HANGO. See Kunawer. 

HANGRANG PASS, 31° 47’ 7” ; 78° 30’ 

6, in Kanawar, W, of the Sutlej, leads over 
to Spiti. The top of the pass, is 14,530 ft. 
above the sea, according to the G. T. S.-— - 
14,710 ft. Herb & Plodg. 14,837 ft. Gerard. 

HANG TUAH. This celebrated champion 
of Java, called “ theLaksamana.,’’ must not be 
confounded with the L^dvsa^^^,na of tlie Por- 
tuguese writers, as tlie latter lived several 
generations after the first who accompanied 
king Mansur to Majapahit. 

HANGU. See Koliat. 

HANIA. Ar. An Arabic salutation, 
meaning may it be good to you. 

HAN IF. An expression employed in the 
Koran by Mahomed, to signify that he fol- 
lowed the pure and catholic faith of Abra- 
ham. One mahomedan theological sect i^ 
called Hanifi, The Hanifi ^^(dogy, chiefly 
holds by the religion of Abraham. See Mas- 
ailma and El As wad. 

HANJA, PusHTa. Acacia farnesiana. — 
Willd, 

HAHJIKA. Tel., also Ohiri teku. Tel. a 
species of Cierodendron : a medicinal root. 

HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN, men of Han 
or of Tang, from the dynasties of those 
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HANTU. 

jiames. GuJdaff's Chinese Jlistonj^ Vol I, 

p. *20. 

HA2^KA, the Elephant drivers spear-^gaod. 

HAXKHOW. See Yaiig-tsje-kiang. 

HAE'LE TSO. A fresh water lake in 
LarUk, in Lat* 32 " 48’, 7S ^ 54’, at tlie mo- 
nastery of Haxile, 14,600 feet above the sea. 
This is the largest sheet of freslj water in 
Ladak. Onnninglict'nis LaJah^'g. Schlti- 

qf^nhoeit. See India, p. 637. Marjnl or 
Jl/ow land, 

HAN-LIY. The famoas Imperial acade- 
my of Han-Lin is composed of literary gra- 
dnaies; it furnishes orators for the public 
festivals, and literary examiners for the pro- 
vince, and is supposed to promote the cause 
of learning and science generally. But the 
people of Europe, where the press is teeming 
with new publications, may be astonished to 
learn that nrnongst 400 millions of men, 
there is nut in China one original writer, nor 
has there been any for many centuries. The 
essays of snccesstul literary candidates are 
almost the only new publications which gee 
the light, and these contain nothing but 
what many millions before them have written 
under sirnilai* circumstances — ,Huo Chinese 
iE),iijire, Yol. I, pp. 19, 95.) 

HANNxA. Ari. ITiNn. Lawsonia inermis, 

HAhTOOH. Hind, of Hazara, Fraxiims 
xanthoxyloides, the Crab-ash* 

HANOMOREY, betel-box bearers, of 
Oovah in Ceylon, a race or caste held to be 
maro degraded than the Rocliya. — Tennant. 


HAliTSA. 

Hciiza, 

Bit JIM. 1 


Giieek. 

Hanza, 

Pali. 

Ganso, 

Port. 

Hangsa, 

Malay. 

Gans, 

Ger 

Ansor, 

Lat 

Gander, Goose, 

I3ng 

Ansar, 

Sp. I 



When the followers of the first crusade 
issued from England, France and Flanders, 
they adored a goat and a goose which they 
believed to be filled with the Holy G’-bost. 

Salu, translated quails in Humbers xi and 
81, are supposed to be red geese. See Para- 
m all ansa. Hanza; Gfoose ; Swan. 

HxARSA YRIKSHxi. Can. Artocarpus 
integri folia. , 

HA]Sr)SI rctaing its name as the chief 
town of a zillah. It was the capital of George 
Thomas, who raised himself from being a 
sailor before the mast to be rulei’ of a small 
Indian principality. Y^ide Gathaij, II, p. 406 

HAFTSRAJ. Species of Adiantum, A. 
jcanclatum, A. capillus veneris, A. venustum, 
the pari-soosa or fairy hair ferns, the leaves 
of which are deemed by the natives of India 
beating and febrifuge. Gen. Hied. To^. p 127. 
. HAHTU. Malay. A spiritj a ghost. 


HAOURAN. 

HANUDAN of Kansra, Chenab, Rayi, 
Pavia indica.-*- III. Hifn. Bof, 

HxARUMAY a hinclu d^ity, extensive? 
ly worshipped ; his images are set up in temr 
pies, sometimes alone, and sometimes in the 
society of the former companions of his 
glory, Rama and Sita. He is supplicated 
by the hindns on their birth-days to obtain 
longevity, which he is supposed to have the 
power to bestow. As i he god of enterprise, 
ofieriiigs are made at his shrine by night. 
Haiinniaiiis called Alaruti, from Havana be- 
ing chif^f of the MaruK, or gcijii of the winds. 
He is also called Muhabar, A^ the monkey 
general, who assisted Rs-mia in his war w'itli 
Fiava.na, he is regarded and worshipped as 
a clemi-god. Roth Hanumanjee and* Poo? 
sundi are said to have their lives pro? 
tracfced through the four yuga of hindoo 
chronology. Boosuiid was a crow, who bad 
more blood than he could drink in the 
wars of Sarnblm and bTesambhu. fie just 
quenched his thirst with blood in the 
wars of Rama. But in the wars of the Ala- 
habhai’at he broke his beak by striking it 
against the hard dry earth which had soaked 
in the little blood shed on the occasion. 

In lb63, Bala, potail of Assaye, who was 
five years old 'when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
fought the battle, was the pujari of the tem- 
ple, in wliich the Editor put up. He walked 
111 and poured water on the lingam (Abishe- 
gan) and on Hanumau and on the bull (Ba- 
sava) then put rice on these, then walked 
around five times, then put rice on the talsi. 
Tr. Hind, Yol. II, p. 207. OjI M0k Hind; 
p, . 59 . See Avatar. 

HAHtJMAjST-GHUR. See Khaki. 

HANHMANTA BIRA. Tel. also Beri. 
Tel. Leonofcis nepetsefolia. — Bromi. 

HAHUZ. Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 
loides. 

HAKZxA, sacred goose. The figure oii 
Buddhist monuments is the Casarca rutila 
or Brahminy goose. The goose is embla- 
zoned on the national standard of Bnrmab. 

HAHZA. Hind. Acacia jacquemonti. 

HAHZAL. Hind. Acer cultratum, also 
root of Cucumis colocynthis or Citrullus co- 
locynthus. 

HAOTJRAH. IriA'Iay, the whole of this 
plain is covered with swarms of Bedouin 
wanderers from the desert, who come for 
wate?* and pasturage during the summer 
mopAhs, and to obtain a provision of corn 
for the winter : they remain till after Sep- 
tember. If they ^VQ at peace with the pj^Lshaj, 
they encamp generally amongst the villages 
near the springs or wells ; if at war with him, 
confine themselves to the district to 
the south of Boazi*a, .towards Om-e-jamaj 
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HAPTA HINDU. 


HARKU. 


and Jadheins, extending as far as Zerlca. 

The Arabs of the jabal Haouran (called 
the Ahl-nl-jabal), and those of the Ledja, 
seldom encamp beyond their nsnal limits ; 
they are kept in more strict depend- 
ence on the pasha than the other tribes. 
The Ahl-ul-jabl are the shepherds of the 
people of the plains, who entrust them with 
their flocks during the winter to pasture 
amongst the rocks and mountains. In 
spring the Arabs restore the flocks to their 
proprietors receiving for their trouble one- 
fourth of the lambs -and kids, and a like 


proportion of the ,bntter, made from the 
milk during the spring months. Those 
which are to be sold are taken to Damascus.’' 
The soil of the Houran consists of a fine 
black earth, of great depth, but apparent- 
ly, at the present day, very little cultivated. 
— Buroldiardt. Eohmsons Travels^ Vol. II, 
pp. 128 to 161. 

HAOU? TSING! TSING! The Chi- 
nese salutations on meeting, meaning liter- 
ally, are you well ? hail ! hail ! 

. HAPIUM. Bali. Opium. . 

H APLO CHIT ONID A!? family has 2 Hap- 
lochiton, 1 Protdtroctes. 

HAPLODAOTYLUS, a genus of fishes of 
the family Sparidse. 

HAPSUM, See Tin. 

HAPTA HINDU, of the Veudidad is the 
modern Punjab, the Hapta Sin or Hapta Hin 
or the seven rivers, called in the Vedas, the 
Sapta sindhava. These consist of the Sindhu 
or Indus, with its eastern confluents, vw. 


'Vitasta or Hydaspes. 
Asikni ov Ascesenes. 
Parushni or Hydra- 
otes. 

In the journeying 


Yipas or Hyphasis. 
Satadru or Hesydrus. 
Kubha or Kophen. 


of the Aryan race, 
their fourteenth settlement was in Haptu 
Hindu (Punjab vi. verse 19.) the Land of 
the seven hindus, that is, the country be- 
tween the Indus and Sutlej, In the Vedas 
the country of the Pive Rivers is also called 
the Land of the Seven rivers. The tradi- 
tional Greek names also are seven. The 
Indus and the Sutlej^ are each formed by the 
junction of two arms, which, in their earlier 
course were indepen dput. According to 
this view it stands thus 

1. Kophen (Kubha) 

2. Indus, Upper 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) II. Hydaspes. 

4. Akesines (Asikni) III. Akesines. 

6. Hyphasis (Vipasa) \ 

7. Saranges (Upper Sa- > V. Hyphasis. 
fetdjru, Sutlej, Ghai*a) ) 


I. Indus. 


Ritter supposes that the country extencled 
as far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposi- 
tion is at variance with liistorv. It is 
now ascertained from the Vedas that the 
Allans passed the Sutlej, at. a very late 
period, and settled in what is now India. 
It was not till their fourteenth settlement 
after the migration from the primitive 
country in the north, that they passed the 
Hiudu-Kush and the Indus. The previous 
resting places form an unbroken chain of the 
primitive abodes of the Ariaiis (the Free or 
the Land owners). The last link in those 
earlier settlements is the land of the Af- 
ghans, on the western slope of the Hindu- 
Kush. Lower down to the westward there 
is but one settlement necessary to secure 
their previous posseswsions, namely, the two 
districts of Ghilan and Masandaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan- 
daran) forms therefore also a connected 
group. Putting these two groups together, 
we shall find that there is no one single fer- 
tile district in the whole of Eastern Central 
Asia of which our Arlan ancestors did not 
possess themselves, except Southern Media 
and all Farsistau or Persis. Now as history 
exhibits the Arlan race spread throughout 
the whole of Media, but as dominant only in 
Persia, it fol low's that Ghilan and Masaii- 
daran formed the nucleus of these ancient 
possessions which afterwards became so im- 
portant and celebrated. There cannot there- 
fore be a more unfortunate theory than the 
one which makes Persia the o^-igiiial seat of 
Zoroaster and his doctrifie. History as well 
as personal observations at the present time, 
supply unequivocal evidence of the Iranian 
having been the popular language in all 
these districts. The names in the Veudidad 
moreover, when compa.red with Sanskrit, 
turn out to be regular ancient formations. — 
B'lmsen Hi. 465, 487. 

HAPURMALEE. Beng. Vallaris dicho- 
tomus. 

HAR, or harchara, Beng. CIssus qua- 
drangu laris. 

HAR. Hind. A necklace. 

HAR. The Rajpoot god of war is'Ku- 
mara. In the hindu mythology he is repre- 
sented with seven heads : the Saxon god of 
war has six. The six headed Mars of the Cimbri 
Chersonese, to whom w^as raised the Irman- 
seul on the Weser, was worshipped by the 
Sacasen^, the Catti, the Siebi or Suevi, the 
Jetae or Gete, and the Cimbri, evirtcing in name 
as in religious rites, a common origin with 
the martial warriors of Hindustan. Har of 
India, is the Thor of Scandinavia. The religion 
of the martial Rajpoot, and the rites of Hai", 
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HAR. 

tiie god of battle, are little analogous to 
those of the meek hindu, the follower of 
the pastoral divinity, the worshipper of 
kine, and feeder on fruits, herbs, and water. 
The Rajpoot delights in blood : his offerings 
to the god of battle are SHiiguinarv, blood 
and wine. The cup (cupraj of libation is 
the human skull. He loves them because 
the}" are emblematic of the deity he worships ; 
and he is taught to believe that Har loves 
them, who m war is represented with the 
skull to drink the foeman’s blood, and in 
peace is the pati'on of wine and women. 
Wir.h Parbutti on his knee, his eyes rolling 
from the juice of tlie p’fool and opium, such 
is this'Bacciianalian divinity of war: tbisisnot 
Liiiduisni, acquired on the burning plains of 
India, but is a perfect analogue of the man- 
ners of the Scandinavian heroes? The 
Rajpoot slays buffaloes, hunts and eats the 
boar and deer, and shoots ducks and wild 
fowl (coohm) ; he worships his horse, his 
sword, and the sun, and attends more to 
the martial song of the bard than to the 
litany of the brahmin. In the martial my- 
thology and warlike poetry of the Scandi- 
navians a wide field exists for assimilation, 
and a comparison of the poetical remains of 
the Asi of the east and west would alone 
suffice to suggest a common origin. The 
enpra of Har, a human skull, the (Jalvarium, 
in the dialects pronounced cupar, is the 
cup. iu Saxon. The cup of the Scandinavian 
worshippersxif Thor, the god of battle, was a 
human skull, that of the foe, in which they 
showed their thirst of blood ; and was similar 
to that of the chief of the hindoo triad, Har, 
the god of battle, who leads his heroes in the 
“ red field of slaughter ” with the cupra, in 
his hand, with which he gorges on the blood of 
the slain. The Gosainare the peculiar priests 
of Har or Bal, they seem all to indulge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs and drinks . — ToeVs 
Rajasthan, Vol. L p. 67. See Bal; Gosain. 

HikR, Terminalia chebula, and other 
three species, furnish all the discarded 
myrobalaus of old pharmacopseias. The 
whole are much used in dyeing. The myro- 
balau from Delhi and Harowtee, Hindostan 
and the Dekhan, are of four kinds namely ; 
Gural Jiarra. Astringent and purgative: 
used in mesalihs : given in medicine to chil- 
dren : four seers for one rupee. Jimal liarra. 
Used in the same way : eight seers for one 
rupee. Ohaipel harra, used only in dyeing, 
ten seers for one rupee. According to the 
size of the myrohalau, its value augments, so 
that a very large one may be worth one 
hundred rupees or more, the natives believ- 
ing that the very large ones have the virtue of 
causing purging by being merely retained in 
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tbe bands, and is esteemed to possess won- 
derful general deobstruent and purgative 
qualities, &c. &c> hut is in reality worthless. 
— GenL Med Top., p. 186, 158. 

HAR. Hind. A plough, enters with the 
composition of many compound words. 

HARA. A name of Siva or Mahadeo. 
See Basanth, Inscriptions, p. 390. Iswara. 

HARA. A Mountain range. 

HARA. A branch of the Chouhon Raj- 
poots. There are a few of this distinguished 
tribe in Rnttunpoor, Bansee of Goruckpoor, 
but they are very rarely met with elsewhere 
in the Horth Western Provinces. — TJlliot, 

HARADUL. Guz. Curcuma longa. 

HARAKAT. Ar. Trouble ; inconve- 
nience. Under British rule in India, harakat 
na hui, barakat hiii, trouble there has 
been none, blessing hath there been. Bur^ 
ton’s Tilgrimaiye to Meccali, Vol. I, p. 11. 

HARA KIRI, is from Hara, Japanese, 
the belly and Kiri, root form of Kirn, 
to cut, self immolation by disembowell- 
ing, a mode of self execution adopted 
in Japan. In 1869, when Taki Zenza 
buro was permitted by the Mikado so to' 
die, because he had ordered the Europeans 
to be fired upon at Kobe, he wore a dress of 
ceremony, and a Zimhaori coat. *ile ad- 
vanced to the high altar and prostrated him- 
self twdee, with his pupil on his left to act 
as the Kaishaku or beheading friend. He 
was presented • with the Waki-zashi-short 
sword or dirk, 9 § inches long, which the 
victim raised to his head and placed in front 
of himself He then confessed aloud “ I and I 
lone, unwarrantably gave the order to fire 
on tbe foreigners at Kobe and again as they 
tried to escape. Por this crime I disem- 
bowel myself and I beg you who are present to 
do me the honor of witnessing the act.’^ 
Bowing again, he let his clothes fall to the 
waist, then took the dagger and stabbing 
himself below the waist on the left side he 
drew it slowly across to the right side and 
turning the dirk in the wound, he gave it a 
slight upward turn. He then ’drew out the 
dirk, leant forward and stretched out his 
u eck . At that m oment th e Kai sh aku spran g 
to his feet, aild with one blow severed the 
head from the body, made a low bow, wiped 
his sword and retired. The stained dagger 
was then solemnly borne away as proof of 
the execution. The Samurai or gentlemen 
of the military cl ass, are trained from infancy 
to regard this self execution as an honourable 
form of expiation. In some parts of Japan 
as the victim criminal stretches out his hand 
to take the wooden dagger, the Kaishaku 
strikes off his head. Or a daimio disem- 
bowels himself and cuts his own throat 
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Mr. 01Ixjliantsa.ys tlie knife used, under the 
old system is about 10 inches lonp:, sharp as 
a razor, and made of steel of the highest tem- 
per. It is only used to make a slight incision, 
significant of the intention of the victim to 
put an end to himself. His intimate friend 
stands over him with a drawn sword and 
when he commences to make the aforevsaid 
incision, the sword descends and the head 
rolls at the feet of his disconsolate family. 
Mr. Milford in Govnli. Mag. Nov. 
Olij)^uint II p. 147. Manners and Customs oj 
the Japanese p, 193. 

HARATjU. Hind. See Hurala. 

HJtR AM. In ikrabia, Egypt and Turkey, 
the haram means the female p'aih of the 
family of a Turk, and the word is used to 
^void the indecdram, in the eyes of a maho- 
medau, of mentioning his wives or daughters. 
It is likewise the name for that part of the 
house where the females dwell. Mahome- 
dans are so scrap ulous to avoid speaking 
personally of their' female .relations, that 
when obliged to refer to them, they say “ my 
house is sick,” or ‘‘my house sends compli- 
. rnents to your house.” The haram in India 
means a purchased woman associating with 
her maker. In Arabia, the haram woman 
would be a slave woman taken in war. — 
iRiclJs Besidenpe in Koordlstan, Yol I, p 2. 

HARAM. Hind., according to the Maho- 
medan law, unlawful food such as pork, 
wine, mushrooms, &c., henc.e Harami, and 
Haramzadah a vicious, wicked, man or beasb. 

HARA-MUK oi^Gunga bul, Tib. means 
literally place of the Ganges, and is a sa- 
cred lake on the mountain of Hai'amnk in 
Kashmir. It lies under the wildest and 
most lofty peaks of the mountain; is l| 
mile long and 2u0 or 300 yards wide, and 
is about 12,000 feet above the level of the 
Sea. — Vigjie. 

HARAH, the present Kari'a, a day’s jour- 
iiey south of Edessa, to which Abraham 
went from TJr of the Chaldees- — Bunsen, III, 
464. 

HARAlSr. 'See Mesopotamia, 

rHARAhTD, a district in Eastern Belu- 
dhistan bordering on the Indus. It is one 
of the three* eastern sections of Beluchistan. 
See Kelat. 

HARANGr of Pangi, Juniperus squamosa, 
the creeping Juniper. 

HARAQIJAITA is the Arachosia of the 
fcUssxcs, the country of the Rachos, with 
whom the immigrant Arians canle in coni 
flicfc, and who have been turned to the fearful 
Rakshasa ot popular hindu belief; Ac- 
Jsoi^diiig to Q-enei^al B^errier, Arachosia Can 
, , dietinc^y showuj by the Greek measure- 
to haVe been at the i^uins of Shahr- 
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Zoliak or Olan Robat, between Kilat-i- 
Gliilji and Mokoor. According to Ch. Bun- 
sen, Hai'aquati, denominated the fortunate 
is south of Kabul, and is the Harauwati of 
the cuneiform insci-iptions, the Arachosia of 
the classics. It was the ninth settlement 
made by the Arians (verse 13) in a country 
which the Arians conquered and it was here 
that they commenced to inter their dead, 
which the Zind-avesta strictly prohibits as 
being the greatest desecration of the sacred 
earth, another apostacy therefore from the 
true faith. Arachotia, mentioned on the 
coins of the Indo-Greek rulers, was Canda- 
har. — Bunsen, HI, pp. 464 to 485. JEJd. Fer^ 
r ley's Jo urn., p. 323. See Arians, Greeks of 
Asia, Cabnl, pp 434 to 438. Sudra 

HARAOATI or Haranti, the Hara, a 
branch oi’the Chohan dynasty, are descend- 
ed from Annraja, a son of Yisaldeva, or 
more properly of Maiiakya rai (Tod, Yol. 
11, p. 454) who ill A. D. §95, founded Sam- 
bhnr hence his title of Sambri rao. In 
A. D. 1024 Ann raja took possession of 
Asi or Hansi in Hariana. The Buiidi 
branch of this family reckon from rao 
Ratan, who built Raiaupioor, the name 
of the chief town in 1578 to 1821 in which 
year was Ram Siiih. Tlie Kotah branch 
reckon from Madhu Siiih, sou of rao Ratail 
in A. D. 1 579- to Kiswar Siiih, Madhu Sinh 
regent in A. D. 1819. — Thomas' Frlnsep, p, 
249. 

HARE, an Arab tribe who Warred with 
Mahomed. Mahomed is fabled to have re- 
suscitated those killed in the war by the 
application of Balsam of Mecca. 

HARE- SIR, a hamlet at Poonah. 

HAREIIREKNI and other plaices in Cey- 
lon, have numerous rock inscription^ in the 
Pali language from 104 E. C. to' twelfth 
century in the Lat to the luudcrii Tamil cha- 
racter. Religion mentioned is buddhist* 
Sir Wilniot Horton says, there are thou- 
sands of these inscriptions in Ceylon, aud 
they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its tran- 
sitions The inscriptions wmuld appear to 
be much defaced, and -little is yet made of 
them. — VoL, Y, p. 554. 

HARSCHARA, BengJ. Yitis quadrangrt- 
laris. 

HAR-OXJOHTLA, Strychnos colubrina. 

HARDAUL-LALA, a chief of Buudel- 
cuud, whose spirit, according to the natives 
of northern India, visited the camp of Lord 
Hastings with cholera in consequence of the 
slaughter of cows in the grove where 
the chief’s ashes were interred. Hardatlr 
is 'the name given to the earth mounds, 
on which a flag is placed, raised to avert 
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epi<3emic disease from the villages of north- 
ern India. — Wilson. 

^ HARD WAR, in L. 29® bT 5” ; N. and L 
78® 9’ 5” E., is a town in Garbwal on the 
right hank of the Ganges, east of Saliaian- 
piir. The level of the Ganges at Hurdwar 
is 1,024 ft. The Ganges fails rapidly to 
Hurdwar, which is 1,3U0 miles from the 
mouth. It is a great place of pilgrimage, the 
piloTinis often occupying the valley of the 
Ganges to a length of nine, and a depth of 
.two, miles from the village of Doodea past 
Hurdwar and Myapore to Kunknl and Jooa- 
lapore. Its celebrity is owing to the proxi- 
mity of the Rikikase gorge, from which 
th^ Ganges escapes from the Sevahk hills of 
the Himalaya niounlai ns, thirteen milesabov'e 
Hurdwar. The greatest assemblies, are cal led 
Koombh,andoccur every 12th year, but tliere 
are others every sixth and at certain periods 
of the year when pilgrims come to drink 
the waters and bathe in the stream. In 
it was estimated that 2,8oo,96G people were 
present at the fair hut thd numbers range 
from 100,000 to 3,000,000. Eoonibli, also 
koombliarie are tbe names of the great pil- 
grim fairs held at Hurdwar every 12th and 
6th year. From Hurdwai'; to Rikakasl 5 a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, the valley of the 
Gauges is covered with dense brushwood, 
and at night the Dadoo, or cold wind from 
the mountains^ blows down tbe vaUey with" 
great violence It blows from the Himalayas 
nightly down the gorge, at Plurdvvar, and in 
April typhoons are very frequent. Pilgrims 
coUaeto Hurdwar- from all parts of Hind- 
oostan and Bengal, from the Deccan, the 
Punjab, from Casiimere, Affgbanistan, Tar- 
tary, Thibet and China, some as religious 
devotees, some as -worldly tradesmen. For 
miles around the place it is one immense 
encampment; Colonel Yule lias seen bud- 
dhist pilgrims at Hurdwar who had crossed 
the Hinialaya, from Maha-china, as they 
said, to visit the holy flame of Jawalamukhi 
in the Punjab; In 1829 Gosaeens fought 
their way to the Ganges, and many were 
killed. 

A great attack of epidemic cholera occur- 
red at Hurdwar m 1783, when 20,000 people 
died in eight days. — Yide^s Gaihay^ p, 411. — 


Taylor's Visits jp. 177. 

HARDWARE. 

Isenkramvarer, Dan dhincaglio, It. 

Yzerkra-meiy, Dut Quincalhariai Port. 

Clinqnallerie, Quixioail- Mjeloizohnue toWar- 

lerie, Pr. wii, Ptis. 

Kurze waaren, Ger. Quinquilleria, Sp. 

Lohakam, Guz, Hind Jarnkram, Sw. 


In commerce, goods of every kind made 
from metal. MoGihllocli' s Comm, Did. p. 027. 
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i HARDWARI PEORI, or Indian Yellow, 

I is the dried deposit precipitated from the 
! urine of cows that have been fed on tbe 
leaves of the inang(; (Mangifera indicah It 
con.sists principally of magnesia and “pur- 
reic acid/* as it has been called by Sir R.- 
Kane. On treating a solution with weak 
muriatic acid, after evaporation, yellow scaly 
ciystals of purreic acid are obtained. Hard- 
wari peori i.s nsnaHv met within the bazaars 
in lamps, Wilayiti peori’* is chrome yellow, 
in lumps (chromate of lead). Hardwari 
indicates the locality wliei-e it is obtained. 
A dye made of the Harsiiiggar is sold under* 
the same name. — Dowell. Hand Book, Boon. 
Prnd Piivjah p. 195. 

HARDWICKIA BIHATA, Poih ; IF. A. 

Caratclm. Can I Epe Tel 

Anjau. Mmii. I Nara epe. „ 

Aciia or Atn'mararn Taii | Nar yepa, ,, 

This large leguininous tree grows in the 
forests of the Godavery ; in the ISTHllaMallai, 
on the mountains of the Coromandel coasb^ 
in some parts of Khandeish, and in the 
Padshapoor jangles, m the Guzel butty pass,, 
common in Lulling pass between Mall i gaum 
anti Dlioolea and oii the hills of the Sone 
valley. It is a most, elegant tree, tall and 
erect, with nn elongated coma and tbe 
branches pendulous. On the Godavery, it 
is often hollow in the centre. Yields a timber 
of an excellent quality for beams and a 
variety of uses. The wood is red or dark 
coloured, very bard, very strong and heavy* 
As tlie shoots grow up very straight, it iS 
also valuable for rafters The bark yields a 
strong fibre and the people of the island of 
Siva Samndram use it without further pre- 
paration. Roxb. Voigt, Mr. Rohde's MSS.-, 
Hooker's Him. Journ. Yol. I. 'j) 50, W. Q'nd A. 
Mr. Lathmn, Cajdain Beddome, Dr. Qibson. 

HARDWICK, general, an officer who 
served in India, a distinguished naturalist, 
whose labours were of great value- 
HARE. 

Arneb, Arab. | Rzhong, Tibet. 

Arnebeth, Heb. ] 

See Lepus. Mammalia. 

HAREEM Arab. A sacred or forbidden 
place where no one should intrude. It often 
denotes the ladies’ apartments. It also 
means the harm, a captured slave in Arabia, 
in India, a purchased woman. From ancient 
timesj leading the females captive appears 
to have been the sign of complete victory. 
Rajpoot inscriptions often allude to “ a con- 
queror beloved by the wives of his conquered 
foe,** and in the early parts of Scriiitnre the 
same notion is referred to, the mother of 
'Sisera., (Judges verse 31 .) a.sks, “ Have they 
not, divided the prey ; to every man a damsel 
or two ?’* Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. T. p. 312. 
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HAREIi^^. Hind. Teirantliera monope- 
^ala. 

HARE^TGS. Fk. Herrings. 
HAE-FAPwTJRI, HiJfu. Oicca disfciclia, 

ihi(j 

HA a aOYll^D. A Sikh guru. See 
Goviud, Grnni, Sikh. 

HARHAR. Hind. Terminalia chebula. 
HAFt, — HilR. A sub-division, or parn of 
au estate. Iii Saiigor it means the eultivafc- 
ed space ilnmedlat^d.y round a village which 
is quite opposed to the meaning it generally 
bears in the ISTorth West, where it is applied 
to the land most distant from the site of the^ 
villag’e, i. e., beyond the IMungha. In Biin- 
dlecuLid and some other places, it signifies 
a tract ol‘ land, but the term in no way indi- 
cates separjite possession of the tract desig- 
nated. Elhot^ Sitpj:). Glass 

HAR-HAR. Hind. Cleome viscosa. 
HAR HARA, also Um bed’ her. Hind 
Tei'minalia chebula. 

HARI, alsolshwari. Sans, Aristolocbia 
indica. • 

FIARA, semi- aboriginal tribes of Bengal; 
a soiwant of the lowest class, a sweeper. — 
JDr W. W. Hunter, See Hudi. 
HAJRI, Hind. Oasuariua niuricata Eoa?6. 
Af meuiaca vulgaris or apricot ; Aristolocbia 
indica ; also Terminalia citrina. 

HABT. A name of Krishna, as au avatar 
of Vishnu. 

HARI The great harvests are called in 
hindi Ribi and Khurif, or by the villagers 
Hari” and Sawaiii,” from tlie names of the 
mouths in which the crops are ripe. Rabi is 
the spring harvest, kharit the autumn, but it 
is not all land that bears two harvests. Land 
that does so, is called “ dofash,” and land 
that only bears once, “ ekfasli,” but there 
are certain tracts of country where two or 
even three harvests are taken ofi“ the soil. 
The principal crops of the Rabi are the 
cold weather crops of wheat, barley gram, 
“mattar” (Vicia), lentils, tobacco, linseed, 
sarshaC” or “ sarson,” “ rai,” &c. The 
kbarif sowings are Jawar,” bajra (millet), 
maize, rice, ‘‘moth,” ‘^mung,” ‘‘mash,” 
and other pulses, sugar-cane, aud cotton. — 
Fo'ivell Hand JBooJc. 

HARIALI .GRASS. , Cyuodon dactylon. 
PnES. Was introduced into the Persian 
provinces of Pars and Khuzistan, during 
the British expeditions of 185G-57. 

HARIANA, in L.,' 31 ’SS’ L. 75 ® 49’ 
5 S , in the Hoshearpur district, Pnnjaub, 
about 10 miles H. N. W. of Hoshiarpur. 
1,068 feet G. T. T. Dr. Royle mentions that 
the grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Rohtak) 
— and indeed it is true of the Rakhs generally, 
consist of species of Panicnm, Pennisetnm, 
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Cenchrus, Ghsetaria, Vilfa, Dactylolenium, 
Chloris, Eleusine, Aclirachne, Poa, Erag- 
I’ostis and Aiidropogon, species of Saccharum, 
aiidRottbollia. Besides various grasses, other 
fodders are employed : in oue place a clover 
01 lucerne, ‘* Shotal,” is grown ; also Sinji, 
but this princqDally by Europeans for their 
hordes and other cattle. Cattle are usually fed 
(besides grass) onhhusa, or as it is called in 
Punjabi “ turi,” the chopped straws of wheat 
and barley, besides which they get “ Karbi,” 
the dried stalks of jawar (H. sorghum) ; 
this latter when green and fresh is called 
“ Gharri.” Chopped leaves of the her both 
Z. vulgaris and Z numiuularia , called 
“ raulla,” are much used, aud are said to be 
fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions that in 
Sliahpnr and one or two other districts, 
turnips are grown very extensively for feed- 
ing cattle during the cold weather and they 
often attain a larger size than in Europe. A 
few of these are used in times of famine for 
food, as the ‘‘ markan” grass, the wild Saw- 
ank, “Phog,” the seed of Calligonum poly- 
gonum, is used as human food in the Punjab 
'm times of famine. Dhamaii or anjan (Pen- 
nisetum cenchroides) is considered the best 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving their con- 
dition and increasing their produce in milk, 
dhang is a scented grass and probably An- 
dropogon scbeenanthus and the root of A. 
.muricatum forms the Khaskhas used in 
matting tatties and screens for cooling the 
atmosphere. — Finvell Ra^id Booh JUcon. Frod, 
Funjab, pp. 244 aud 245. Royle 111, Him. 
Botany, p. 421. Mason's Tenasserhn, Wih 
llanos Middle Kingdom, p. 277. Hoolcev's 
Himalayan Journal, Yol. II, p. 289. See, 
Food, Grarninacefe : Grasses : Rushes. 

HARIANA. Edrisi speaks of the people 
of the towns of Banjhir and Hariana, on the ' 
Banjhir (Panjshir river) as employed in 
mining silver, and those of the latter as no- 
torious for the violence and wickedness of 
their character.” The position of this town 
of Panjshir does not seem to bo known now, 
though mahomedan coins exist struck at 
that'place in the ninth century but the valley 
has retained its character to this day. “ This 
fair scene,” says Wood, “is chiefly peopled 
by robbers, whose lawless lives and never 
ending feuds render it an unfit abode for 
honest men.” Hariana is perhaps Paryan," 
at which there are silver mines marked in 
Wood’s survey, Edrisi also speaks of An- 
dax-ab as a town surrounded by gardens, 
orchards, and vineyai’ds,* where they stored 
the silver from Panjshir and Hariana town, 
i. 476, seq. — Yule Cathay II, p. 595. 

HARI CHANDANaM. Sans. Tel, San- 
talum album. 
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HARI CHAjSTDRA. See Harischandra. ! HARIPORR, about 12 miles from tbe 
HARIDAS, the reader or reciter of the Ravi on the eastern banlc, is supposed to be 
Rama yaiia and preacher of the Kir tan during the San gala of Alexander, It is west of 
the Ram Kao mi. See Yug bynsa. Pakpatau. 

HARIBRA. Sans. Curcuma longa. Tur- HARIR. Hind. Terminalia citrina. 
meric. ' HARITHA, Sapindus detergens ; Saca- 

H ARID WAR. See Kaga. minatus. > 

HARI, iHARIAK. Hind. Prunus Ar- HARISCHAKDI, a Yaishnava sect of 
meniaca. hindus, amongst the Doin or sweeper race 

HARI HOLKAR, See Holkar, Mahratta of the we.'^tern provinces of India See Hindu. 
Government. HAR-I SEXA, See Inscriptions, p. oS4. 

HARI-KARAPUTRA. See Hindu. HARTS WAMINI. See Inscriptions, ^p. S80. 

HARI-HARA, or Hari-Hara putra, a HARITA. Sans, Pliaseolns radiabus. 
name of the hinrloo deity Ayenar. HARITAKA. Sans. Terminalia cliebula. 

HARISOHANDRxA, a celebrated king of Mj’robalan. 
great uprightness of the Obaiidra Yansa, or HARLTALAKA. Sans, snlphuret of Arse - 
Indo-vansa, or lunar I’ace, that reigned in An- nic. 

tarveda and E^asi, but afterwards in Maga- HARITA MANJARI. Tel. Acalyplia 
dha (Behar) and Indraprashtlia (Delhi). In indica — Linn, 

this dynasty are included the kings of Kasi HARIYARNA. See Inscriptions, p. 392. 
(Benares), the line of Puru and the line of Hari-Vishnu. 

Yadu. HARIWA, this country, so named in the 

Atri ;,Muni. cuneiform inscriptions, is the Aria of the 

Soma .Lunus, the Moon. Greeks, the Plaroyu of tlie Yendidad, the 

Buddh... ...Mercury, married Ha, daugh- modern Herat. — Bunsen, III, 4(Sl. 

ter of Ikshwaku, the sun. HARJANGI. Hinj>. Terminalia citrina 
Alias or Puimiuvas. or T. chebula. 

Ayu kings of Kasi, descended HARJORA, Hind. Cissus quadvaugu- 

' from him. laris. 

!N'aliusha..,Devanahusha, Dionysos, Bac- HARKA. Can. Harmala ruta. 

chus (TYi) HARKADT. Hind, a dye stuff. 

Yayati Father of Puru and Yadu. HARKARA Hind. Peks., a messenger. 

According to Tod, the following are syn- See Inscriptions, p 888. 
chronisms of the Solar and Lunar Races : HARKUCH KANTA. Hind also Hai-- 

Biiddha of the Lunar Race married Ha, kut. Hind. Syn. of Dilivaria ilicifolia. Jtts9. 
the sister of Ikshwaku. HAR-KAT, Harkooch Kanta. Hind. 

Harischandra, contemporary of Parasu- Dilivaria ilicifolia. 
rama of lunar line. HARM. Arab. Literally he did honor, 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasm-ama. hence it means sacred. It is applied to the 
Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founded Kanonj. women’s apartments, also to the women cap- 
In the line of Pui-a occurs Hastin, who tives and purchased women The words lia- 
built Hastinapur, and Yichirravirya. In the ram, unlawful, hurmat, chastity, harami and 
hindu mythology, Indu, Som, Chandra, in haramzadah a wicked person or animal, mo- 
Sanscrit, mean the moon : hence the lunar harram the first month of the mahomedan 
race is termed the Chandra- van sa, or Indu- year, come from this word. See Haram, 
vansa, or Soma-vansa. Harischandra is Hareem. 

fabled to get a son from Yaruna, but is re- HARM. Tam. Wood or timber, 

quired to offer him to the god, which he HARMAL. Hind. Peganum harmala. 

would not do. — Thomas' Prinsep's Indian HARMALA RUTA. 

Antiquities. Tod. See Magadha, Mysore, Peganum harmala. Ruta sylvestris. 

Rama, Pandu, Surya. Harka, Can. Viragu, Tam. 

HARI MAKDHAEIAMU. Tbl. Cicer Kodar, Hind. Arkalu, Tel. 

arietinum, — Linn. Grows plentifully at Lahore, the ruins of 

HARI MUKG. Beng. Hind. Green-gram, the old city are covered with this weed and 
Phaseolus mungo. Asclepias gigantea. Harmal, in Lahore, 

HARIK. Panj. Cornus macrophylla, Wall , is looked upon as the plant devoted to the 
HARIND. Ricinus communis, the castor pariahs the inferior caste, yet though a 
oil plant. See Arind. Sikh or hindoo, would not touch Harmal, 

HARINGE. Geb. also Haringen. Ddt. the seeds are in common use among the na- 
Herring.?. tives to fumigate the rooms of the wounded. 

HARINPADI. Convolvulus arvensis. The natives fancy that a person suffering 
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HAROYU, 

from any discharge, as ha3raorrlioids, tlie 
monthly un wellness, &c., is nncleau, and that 
the exhalation proceeding from such pensou 
may be prejudicial to the wound, bheretore 
it is customary on the entrance of every 
stranger to strew a lew grHin^j of harmal 
upon a charcoal tiro The natives, with 
the exception of Sikhs and hindoos, use 
these seeds nit-eriially against weakness of 
sight and retention of urine, — Roniglor’ 
p 284, 

H ARM ^ijSTD UR, a celebrated Sikh tem- 
ple at Amratsar. Jt was destroyed, in 1762, 
by Ah mud Khan. 

HARMOZIA, this ancient town in a hay 
of the Gulf of Ormuz wns subsequently 
called Gaiubroon but now Bandar Abbas, 
a sea-port town in the province of Kirrnan 
in a barren country. If is fortiRcrl with dou- 
ble walls. Bii&sorah did not, hnig htneHt by 
the fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
nearly ruined during the reign of ISTadir 
Shah whose tyraiiuv extended its baneful 
influence even to this extremity of the Por- 
;sian empire ; so tliat in 1750 Air. Plaisted 
found there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the yea.r 1639, there seems to have been 
an English factory at Bassorah, subordinate 
to that at Gambroon and protected by fir- 
ma/ns. — Oiisley's TnweJs, Vol. I, p. 155. A 
Journal fnm Galcntia to Alefpo, t^c., p. 11. 
JjQnd. 1758. Kinniev's Geugraj^hioal il/e?- 
moir^'p. 20\. See Kirrnan. 

HARMOZOHTE. Sec Kirrnan. 

HARAIQZT. Hind, a deep red earth. 

HARK, Makr, Aiitilppe ceryicapra. — 
Pallaa. See Antelope, 

HARNAULI. Hind, Solarium jfantho- 
carpum, Ricinus communis, the castor oil 
plant and seed. 

HARNESS, Aba-aba. Malay. 
HARO-BEREZAITI. See Arians. 

HAROON-UR RASHID, a kalif of Bagh- 
dad, thefifthof the Abbassi Khalifa. He came 
to the throne of Bagdad in A. H. 170 — A. D. 
786. At that time the empire of the Khalifa 
was one of the most powerful that ever exist- 
ed ; and extended from the confines of India 
and lartary to the Mediterranean, including’ 
also all northern Africa The reign ofHfw 
roon-ur Rashid was prosperous and splendid, 
He has been famed for liberality and justice, 
but his bloody cxmelties throw an eternal 
stain on his memory. He died at Taos in 
Khorassan after a mg-n of §2 years. The 
Daoodputra, the reigning fkraily atBahawal- 
pur, claim to be descended from Haroomuiv 
Rashid. 

settlement of the 
ift ;Haroyu, the Hariva of the * 


HARAN. 

cuneiforni inscriptions. Its name has no 
connexion with the Arlans, hut comes from, 
the river now called ‘‘Heri,” abounding iri 
water. The Greek district*/ Aria comj)rises the 
larger portion of Segestan, and forms part of 
southern* Khorassan. In the Record (vi. 
ver.se 9,) is mentioned that the fifth host 
land was Haroyn, the pouror out of water, 
here Ahrinian created hail n,iid poverty. See 
Arians. 

HARPAETOS A genus of birds of 
which several specios occur in India. H. 
erythroceplialiis is coinnion in the Himahiya 
from 3,000 feet upwards. Below that, it 
replaced by H. oreskios. It flios in small 
troops, and is nctive nnd vociferous in the 
morning, solitary and quiet durijig the heat 
of til e day, sitting in tho shade. It appears 
larger and brighter Ilian in Nepal and Si him, 
Darjiling, Sylhet, <&c.— il/V. Bhjili's Hoport, 
See Omitlndogy. Spizaotus nipalonsis. 

HA li PA LIDA. One of the Goleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

HARPAR Polfiriisia icosaudra. 

H ARPBG NAT HOS Jml A new genus 
of ants. Jaws scyihe-slmpod, ])oinlod and 
finely serrated ; head oblong. IT. saliaior 
worker, l-6thofan inch long; Jiead long) 
h(3ad and abdoimm blackish bi'own, tliorax 
and legs rufous. — Length 3-4 tli of an inch. 
Seen at Toll icherry and in oilier parts of 
Malabar, also fbund in tlici Mysore (jouutry, 
the spocilic name SaJt'itor is from its 
power of rnnking most surprising jumps 
whi(di it does when * idarnied or dis- 
turbed. It is vei*y piiguacnouH, and bites, 
and stings very severely. [t makes 
its nest under ground, generally about 
tho roots of some pln.ut. Its society 
does not consist of nnuiy iridividimls. It 
nppears to feed on insects, which it often 
seizes alive. 

HARRA also Harva. Guz. ,IIxnd. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HARRI. Hind, Nyotanthes arbor- tristis. 
Linn. 

HARRU. Panj. Oornus macrophylla, 
Wall. 

HARAN. ^ Is the capital of a Turkish 
pashab’k which oxtends in a north-west di- 
rection from tho mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab 
to the rocks of Mordin, tho Baghdad frontier 
towards Constantinople. In an cast and 
west lino, it stretches from the confines of 
Persia to tho hanks of the Khabour, which 
separates it from tho paslialik of Orfa; the 
Osrhoene of the Romans, and that part of 
Mesopotamia which contained the Haran of 
Abraham, and the famous Edessa of the 
crusades. 
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HARTAL, 

HAB.RAR. Hind. Terminalia chebula 

HARRIMUNG.’ Hind. Phaseolus ra- 
diatas. 

HARRII^-HARA. Hind. Amoora ro- 
hitnka. W, ^ A. 

HARRIS, General, Lord, wlio commanded 
at the siege and fall of Serin gapatam in 
A. D. 1799. 

HARRIS, Lord, son «f the first Lord 
Han is, was Governor of Trinidad, then 
Governor of Madras from 1854 to 1859. 
He caused to he made a revaluation of the 
lands in l^orfch and South Arcot, from which 
great advantages resulted to the people a.nd to 
the State. He sent to Northern India, all the 
Madras soldiers and enabled Lord Clyde 
and Lord Canning to reconquer northern 
India, by dismantling his own presidency of 
both men and guns, Thiorloio CompcLuy and 
the Oruimiy p, 32, 33. 

HARRIS. Sir William Cornwallis, an 
officer of the Bombay Engineers, author of a 
work on the Wild Sports of the Cape, and of 
a Mission to Shoa. 

HARRU. Hind. Chenah. Cornus mac- 
rophylla, dog wood. 

HARSHA. See Inscriptions p. 376, 379, 
380, 386. 

HARSHANA. See Yoga. 

HARSHUF. Arab. Artichoke. 

HARSINGHAR. Hind. Nyctanthes 
arbor trislis. 

HAR-SULA. Sacrificial pillars arc termed 
Sura or Sula in Sanscrit; which, conjoined 
with Har, the Indian god of war, would bo 
Har-sula. The Rajpoot warrior invokes Har 
with his trident (tri-sula) to help him in 
battle, while his battle-shout is mar ! mar ! 
Tod, 

HARPOORATES, the ancient Egyptian 
god Aurora or Day-Spring, is often repre- 
sented, seated on the lotus 

HARPODON a genus of fishes of the 

Pam. 6. — Scopelidae. 

FifiST GROUP.—Saunna. 

Gen, 9 Saurus, 5 Saurida, 1 Harpodon, 2 Aulopus, 

1 Chlorophthalmns, 22 Scopelus, 1 Scopolosaurns, 

1 OdouLostomtis. 

SECOND Gaoup. — Paralopidiiia. 

Gen, 3 Paralepis, 1 Sudis. 

Thihd Group. — Alepidosaurina. ' 

Gen. 3 Alepidosaurus ^ 

HART. In Cairo, a quarter of the town, 
each occupied by separate races, as Hart-ul- 
Kopt, the Coptic quarter, Hart-ul Ynhood the 
Jewish quartei’, Hart-ul- Suggion the Water 
Carriers’ quarter. 

HARTAL. Hind. Yellow sul^huvet of 
arsenic, orpiment. Two varieties occur ; the 

hartal-i-wilayiti” and ‘‘ bartal-warki,’* the 
last so called from its beautiful glittering 
lamellar texture ; varieties of hartal-i-warki 
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HASAN. 

are called hartal pili and gulabi . — PoioelVs 
Handbook Doon, Prod. Punjab, p. 63. 

HARTIGHSEA, s;p. in Java yields a fruit 
used as garlic. The Cedar of New Zealand 
is Hartighsea spectabilis the “ Kohekohe” or 
New Zealand cedar, and is a good timber 
tree. 

HARTH, Hind, a Persian wheel. 

HART’S EAR. 

Lisan-us-saur, An, Caoalia kleinia, Lat. 

Oleander leaved ca- Gowzaban, Peus, 

calia, Eng. Yorrimai riaku, Tam. 

Gowzaban, Giiz. Hind. Yennapa nalika, Tjsl 

These leaves resemble the tongue of the 
cow (hence its Asiatic name), the stalks are 
prickly, and covered with white spots. 
While fresh, the leaves have a strong smell 
like hemlock, and are given by native 
practitioners in the form of decoction in 
rheumatism, syphilis, leprosy, and in all 
other cases in which sarsaparilla is usuallyem- 
ployed by European physic ians. It is brought 
to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is 
procurable thronghout India in most native 
druggist’s shops. — Faiilkner. 

HaRUKEE. Beno. Bchites maci’ophylla. 

HARUNTUTIA. Hjnd. Agathotes^p. 
Col chi cum sp. 

•HA RUT and Marnt, in mahomedan be- 
lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till the day of 
judgnient, in a wcdl in Babylon for having, 
when, in the ilesh, cormnitted sins which 
tliey denounced in mankind. 

HARVEST. In Persia, there are two 
harvests in a year. The seifee or summer 
crop, sown in summer and reaped in the end 
of autumn, consists of rice, cotton, zoorat-i- 
bellall, maize and zoora.t-i-danareeza, great 
millet, Holcus sorgum ; aryen or a-llum, small 
millet, pannicum italicum ; nokhood, cicer 
ariotinuin, known in India as clianiia or 
Bengal gram — adas (lenti]s)“~mashok, a 
small vetch, phaseolus radiatus ; beanjeer 
or renatoo the castor oil plant, palma cliristi 
— roonjed (sesamum) and some garden vegc- 
table.^^. 

H.-VRWAN. Hind. Tamarix dioica. 

HAKWIJN. Hind, a pulse, equal to 
rowan and raonjgi. 

HASA. Seekoooh. 

HASALBAN ACHSIR. Arab. Rosma- 
rinus officinalis. 

HASALFl, Hussulleeru, Earn one of the 
supposed aboriginal tribes of Mysore, found 
in the hill districts of Nagar, pi' 0 ])erly wood- 
men, but serving as agricxaltnral labourers. 

HASAN and Husam, son.s of* Ali, by his 
wife Fatimah, daughter of Mahomed, After 
All’s murder by the contrivance ofYezid 
^ son of Moawiah, Hasan and Hussain left 
i Shawn and went to reside at Medina. Ha- 
^5 
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HASSAN. 

sau was poisoned taere by an emissary of 
iVio and seveial yeais afcrwards on 

the lOrli of T,he ir.oJrirram A. H. 46, liosahi 
was niurdoieci ati liirb'-Li, his oldest son 
ISain-nl-abidhi alone ecoMpinii, asidit is these 
events that are comaiemoratecl by the cere- 
monies of the tirst toil u '.ys of iibe moliar- 
ram. See Alla wa, Barak, Khalifa Mobarram, 
3iarsiab, Tabot. 

H A S A Nl YUSUK Hind. Diatom aceso. 

HA.SARU. Can. Piiaseo' lo ladiatns. 
Asarum Bnropa?nm. — Lhin. 

H ASELKEAaTT. Gtf r, A sarabacoa. 

BAvSbLKUSSS. G-er. Haj:el niifc. 

H aCHA. Ta marix dioma. 

HASHlIvI-BIK-HAKiLL __bDm at Gaza 
near Merv, is kno^vn as Mokanna or the 
veiled prophet of Kiaorass^n, beoanse he was 
one-eyed, doibrtued in ju'dbald, and 

concealed his featin’ea. Ide olainied to be 
the tleiby ; his most numerous converts were 
near Sarnarcfmd tmd Bokhara. He was 
joined by hordes Irom Tiirkesnan. lie 3nd 
a hundred of the loveliest women of Tran- 
soxiana. About the year i do Kijkra lie des- 
troyed himself. 

HASHISH. At&, tender tops of Cannabis 
sativa after flowering, tho htiimp', of India 
and Persia, and Fasakb of Btrbary. The 
Hottentots use it, and even the Siberians, 
we are told, intoxicate themselvta by the 
vapour of the seed thrown upon red-hot 
stones as Rie Scythians of old did. Egypt 
surpasses all other nations in the variety of 
compounds into which thi.^ fascinating drug 
enters. — Burton^ s FUyrimage to Meccahy Vol. 
I, p. 64. 

HA^HMEB mauud equal to sixteeu 
Tahi'cez maunds of 7^ lbs. each, or about 116 
lbs. English. 

HASHU. See Karen, p. 466. 

HASI-IjDBAIn. Beng. Benjamin. 

HASJORA. Bekg. Vitis quadrangularis. 
--Wall 

HAS ORA, a district, town, and river, in 
Central Asia, the town is 7, 1 9 B feet above the 
sea and is on the banks of tiie river which 
runs northwards to the Indus. Latham says. 
Has- ‘va or Dsungari, a country west oi’ Doofcsn, 
apd lying to the south of Iloagdo. dhe peo- 
ple speak the Tihetau lau'^uago and Moorcroft 
gives it the i.arae of Dhiiiigari. It is p/j-tiaiiy 
a Bliot district,— According to Ad. R^h- 
lagentwat Hasova, or Astor, or Tsangev, 
in 35® 12'; 74® o3’, a fi>rt in tiie valley of 
Astor, or Hasora. Level of the Haisora, is 
7,1D8 feet abovethe sea, Ad, Soklj Batham, 
See Marvul. 

HASORA. Hjnd. Mica. 

BLASSA. See Koh-i-nokx’eh. 

A mountain forruiug part of 


HASTL 

Taurus and Zagroi=i, between Diarbeker, 
Paloi and Mooah, It is no thoroughfare, nud 
tiio pc-'ple are entirely iiidepe>ident. The 
Koord race who mh.^bit all thai ])art are 
called Zaza, which uj^nns .stuttering, inoutli, 
iijg, or speaking nninl^-dipybly and seems to 
be a nickname, Bloh's Ri'sLleuGe It Koordistem, 
Yol. I, p. 376. 

HASSANDHUP, A hard white day 
sn[>posod to be a deposit, containiug sulphur, 
from a mineral spring. But it is also a 
medicinal compound. 

HASSIY EBIP. SeeKufra. 

HASSAR. Dr. Hnrtwig mentions that, 
in several fish, the gills communicate wdth a 
cellular labyi’intli con^aiiiuig water, which 
keeps the gills moist, and by this means the 
hassar of Guiana, tlie frogflsli of Ceylon and 
the climbing perch of India' are able to re- 
main oat of the vvafor. The Hussar throws 
itself forw'ard by Hie spilrig of its tail, and 
can move in this \\'ay, near ly as fast as a man 
can actnally walk : the ]>o>‘toral Bus of the 
frog Bsh supported by ihe bones of its carpus 
perform the otlice of loot. Tho climbing 
perch moves it.soli'up i»*ooR by Tnoana of its 
veuirai flus. Sir R. Scliomburgh also tells 
us that certain spcM.des of Dora called by the 
people the Hassar. in Gui ina are occasional- 
ly m(4 wiih in sindi numbers in their travels 
that the ncgr(>es fill baskets with them. If 
they fail in finding water, they are said to 
burrow^ in the v«oft mud, and pass the dry 
season in torpidity like the lepidoslron. — 
Hartwvf. of Guiana,, 1 303. Gima 122. 

HASSAINI SYBD, descendants of Hus- 
sain son of Ali. 

HASSELIdA ARBOREA, a handsome 
tree near Jampiiim, in Juvu, with flowers 
large, yellowdsh-whito, in axillary fascicles, 
the milk obtained from tlie trank by incision, 
mixed with honey and reduced with boiling 
wa,ter, is employed as a ])ovyorfal drastic for 
destroying the tnj»e-wu'-m ; it is however 
apt to produce inflammation of the intestines, 
and in soine cases has proved — Cindleyj 
Flora Me.dlca quoted in Fmg. Oyc, 

HASSKARL, author of the ^ Hortus Bo- 
goriensLs’ catalogue, with occasional notes 
and dewcriptiomi? of lie',/ .species of the plants 
cultivated in thii Goverum^mL IBotanlcal Gar- 
den of Buiienzorg, ncur Ikitavia, piililifihed 
in Batavia in 1844, alsn tuitlior of an octavo 
volume of descriptions, entitled Planlao Java- 
niGa3 rariores. — Eaoher f. el Thomfson, 

HASTHI. Sans. .Elephant. 

HAST!, sent forth tlirce grand branches, 
Ujamida, Doomida, and Poormida. Ujami- 
da’s progeny spread over ail tho northern 
parts of India, in the Punjab and across the 
Indus. The period, probably one thousand 



HASTINGS. HATCHING CHICKENS IN OTENS. 

sis liundred years before Christ. From ITja- tinned to January 1823. Hasting^ s Private 

mida, in the fourla generat-ion’, wasB^jaswa, Journal, Vol. 1, p. viii. 

■who obtairu-d possessions towards the Indus, HAS TINGS, ^VxiRREN, an eminent ruler 
and whose five sons gave their name, Pan- of British India, he latjcled in Oalontta in 
chalica, to the Punjab, or space watered by 1750 as a clerk. He attained to the office of 
the five rivers. The capital founded by the the B. I. Company’s agent at the council of 
younger brother, Katnpila, 'was named Kam- Murshedabad, and then became a member 
piinagara. The descendants ofUjamidaby of the Calcutta counoil. He returned to 
his second wife Kesunee, founded the Kusika Britain but was sent to Madras as a member 
kingdom aud dynasty, celebrated' in the of council at:d in April I 772 was noraiiiahed 
heroic historv of norrhern Infb’a - Tod, president; of the Calcutta council . In I 773, 

HASTI KASAKA. Tel. Elophantopus he entered into a treaty with the vizier of 
scaber. Lirni^ Elephant gourd. Oude ; in 1774, in alliance with the vizier, 

HxiSTIA, souof Bharata, founder of Has- he enter'^d Rohilcund, defeated the enemy 
tinapum. the -whole ooiiritry was then lai<l waste 

RASTINAPUEjA, an ancient city built and its inhabit ants driven across the Ganges, 
by Hastia, a prince of the Lunar dynasty of In 1774, the now membars of his eonneii 
Puru. It was Saaily ruined by the encroach- colonel Alonsou, general 01 avCiing and Mr. 
ment of the Gauges, hut, till an early part of Frai.cis, arrived, aud opposed and changed 
the nineteenth century vestiges were to be ail Hastings’ measures. Li 17 ‘^0,hp ebtahlish- 
traced along the river, nearly in a line with ed a court of jiustice, called the Sadr Adalat, 
Delhi, but about sixty miles to the east and of w’bich be made sir Elijah Impey president, 
forty miles south of Hardwar. It was wash- For tliis Sir E Impey was recalled and 
ed away in the reign of Nichakra-Nemi, one Hastings impeached. Ho erred gravely 
of the-Pandu dynasty. Another account in his conduct of Cheyt Singh, rajah of' 
describes it as overwhelmed by a ca tad a^m Benares, in 1 78 1, in Ics treatment of the 
of the Ganges. Tins mighty streaufi, rolling begums of Oudb, which the Court Di- 
its masses of waters from the gh^ciers of the I'eotors rectified and Hastings vslnuM.ly after 
Himalaya, and joined by many auxiliary resigned his appointmonl afler holding it 13 
streams, frequently carries destruction be- years. On his arrival iri England, in 1785,116 
fore it. In one night a column thirty feet was well received by the king, queen, and 
in pei'pendicular height has been known to Court of Directors, o-nd was about to be made 
bear away all within its sweep, a.nd to such a peer, when Mr. Pitt opposed this and only 
an occurrence the capital of Hasii is said seven days after his arnval, he waa impeach- 
to have owed its rliiu, as this city was only odbj Messrs Burke, Fox and Sheridan. His 
forty miles south of Ha-rdwar, where the trial eomincnced on the ISfeh or 15JiFob)‘u- 
Gangea breaks through the Sewalik moun* ary 3738, in tho presence of the king and 
tains and enters the plains of India. U was queen. It proceeded for-e.even years, and at 
the chief city of the Pa,ncliya]a, who aided length, after an Imnorable defence, on the 
the Ktiru in tliQ combat of the five races. 23 April J795 Hastings was acquitted and 
The modern Delhi (Indraprestha) is on the lived till 1818 in which year also Sir Phillip 
Jumna. — Thomas^ II, p. 257. Tod's Fran^d.s, Lis opponent, died. 

liajasfhau, Vol I, p.' 40. Btuisen iii, 554. HASTlilETlI, see Hastoreth Astarte. 

Wheeler Hist, of India. See Hindu ; Inscrip- HxASTI SUNDI. Tel. litcTa-lly elephant’s 

tidns, p 374’. Kusambu j Krishna. trunk, ‘Tiaridiiun ludicum. — Lam, 

HASTINGS ISLAND, about 2 miles in HAT. Hind. A poriodioal market day. 

extent, inlat.fi ^ 56’ S. long. 116® 24’ E. — HATAJOEA. Bewq. Club moss, Lyco- 

Hor^hurgli. podium imbrioatum. 

HASTINGS. Francis, second Earl of HAT APING-. Pali, Amygdalus com- 

Moira, afterwards ci'eated Marquess of Has- munis. 

tings, was appointed to the Government of HATCHING CKICKENS IN OVENS. 
British ludui. in tlie early part of 1813, which The metijod of 'm.tcbing chicken^: in ovens 
post, he bold for nine years. Ho was con- may be reokorjed among the poo u liar arts, 
stitutod hot! i Governor General and Com- Pocoko ted.?, as that iu EgypMbe season 
inancler- in- Chief by his oivn solicitation, it is when the weather is tempci'.xte, about 
The East India Company afterwards acknow- February and March. in one apartnumt, 
ledged their sense of Ids services, bestowing they keop a smothering fire of juH’'“jq-dang 
on his family two graiits of money, in sums and cbopnod sruaw, to bedi'-'posed ofMn tli'e 
of 60.0001. and 20.0001. respectively. Ho took apartrnootfl wliero the ohickecs .ve batched; 
the field against the Piudavi on the i8th on eacu side of a galioxy arc Hve rooms» 
October 1817 his Government of India con- about ten feet square, and four high, with 
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HATCHING CHICKENS IN OVENS. 

holes . ati top. They pat the eggs in heaps in 
the lower cells for eight days, laying the 
burning dung and chopped straw along in 
tlie channel, in the gallery, and turn them 
by moving the heaps three times a day : they 
then carry them into the upper apartments, 
and, spreading them, so as only to cover the 
floor, and turning them in like manner, they 
put the tire in the channels and within the 
apartments, and open or shut the holes at top 
as they find occasion. In two and twenty 
da^'S they begin to hatch. They leave them in 
the ovens till they are perfectly dry,and then 
put them in the gallery, and the people come 
and buy them. If it thunder, great number of 
the eggs miscarry and the chickens hatching, 
thus, often want a claw or a rump, or are 
some way or other imperfect. In Chusan 
au immense quantity of ducks are hatched 
by steam. The hatching house is a siied, 
the roof thickly and compactly thatched with 
paddy, the walls plastered over with mud. 
There are a number of straw baskets, thickly 
besmeared with mud, to re vent them frr)m 
'igniting, a tile is so placed, as to form the 
bottom of fche basket, and a lid fit-s closely 
over the top, a small earthen fire pot being 
placed under each basket, the eggs belong- 
ing to different folks are put into the baskets 
as soon as they arrive. The baskets are 
kept closely shut for five days, a uniform 
heat being maintained under the basket by 
means of the before named earthen fire-pot ; 
and at the expiration of that period they are 
taken out and carefully examined, to see if 
they are good or bad ; if the former they are 
placed in holes, which have been cut in a board 
for their reception ; if the latter they ai’e laid 
aside to be returned to their owners. Before 
the eggs have become cold, they are replaced 
in the baskets and kept there for nine or 
ten days ; that is, the eggs remain altoge- 
ther in the baskets about a fortnight or 
fifteen days, the heat of the hatching-house 
ranging from 93® *to iOO® : in the middle 
of the shed,br6adsbelves are placed, on which 
the eggs are laid when taken finally from the 
baskets, being carefully covered over with a 
thickly wadded coverlet, and the little birds 
issue from their fragile domicile iu about a 
fortnight or three weeks : the whole process 
of hatching an egg occupying one month or 
five weeks. In the Phillipines, incubation 
is performed by placing warm paddy husks 
under and- over the eggs, which are deposit- 
ed in frames. A canvass covering is 
spread ever the husks •, the art is to keep 
up the needful temperature, and one man 
IS sufficient to the care of a large number of 
i^ames from^which he releases the ducklings 
ua, they are hatched and conveys them in 
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little flocks to the water side. — JPococh^s 
Bescri^tiorb of the Bast. Vol. I. p. 260. 
Bowling^ s JPhili^pmeSy 104 . Sirr^s Ghiyiese 
Vol. I p. 249. 

HATEE-SHOORO. Beng. Triandrium 
Indicum. 

HATH’H. Hind. A hand, a lineal mea- 
sure, a cubit, an Ell. 

HATHAJORI. Hind. Martynia dian- 
dra. Lyeopodiiim imbricaiuni. 

HATil-BURT AN A. A matrimonial cere- 
mony. 

HATH!. Hind. Elephant. Hat’hi 
Khana, an elephant slied ; an elephant 
battery. 

HATHI-KI-DUM KA BAL. Duk. Hair 
of elephant’s tail. 

HATHI-SHURU. Bbng. Tiaridium 
Indicum, Sclim. 

HA'l’K-KUTORAY-WALA. A mohur- 
rum fakoer. 

HATIAN. Hind. Eriodendron anfrao- 
tuosm, 1). 0. Hatian ka Gond sum Gum of 
Eriodendrou aufractuf>sum, var. Africanum. 

HATIOHUK Anglo-Hind. Cynara 
scolymiis. Artichoke. 

HATIE. An. A mystic voice. 

HATI-KANA. Beng. Clcrodcndron has- 
tatum. 

HATIM TAI. A generous monarch of ' 
Arabia who lived about a century before Ma- 
homed. In all mahomodan countries he is 
quoted as a model of generosity. — Falgrave, 

H.^Ti\lUL. Hind. AgaUiotos 

HATS. 

Hoeden, But. I Tucluug, Chapeymi, Malay, 


Oliapraux, ’ Fr. Tapiyo, „ 

Hnte, Gioii Kulla, Pers. 

Topi, Guz. Hind. Tam' Schlopii, Rus. 

Tel. SoTtibroro.s, Sp. 

Cappelli, Jt. 


The hats worn by cliflfbront racc.s as 
coverings to their heads. I'ho rnahornedatis 
of Arabia, Persia, and India wear turbans, 
McGidJodi* s Gommercial Dldiomry, p. 628. 

HATTL Mauk. An oncampinont. 

HATTIAH. An island at ibe mouth of 
the Megna. 

HATTI SHURA. Bkng. Heliotropium 
indicum. 

HAUBER. Hind. Fruits of Cupressus 
sempervirens also of Jnniiicrus comnmnis, 

HAUD and Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood. 

HAUDIGA. Can? A Mysore wood used 
for furniture , polishes and turns well. 

HAUG. Dr Martin, a learned Siisnsorit and 
Zend scholar who devoted many yenrs to 
the study of the Vendidad or Code of the 
Eire worshippers of Iran, authox' of Essays 
on the Sacred language, writi ngs and religion 
of the Parsees, Bombay 1862, 
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HAULBER. Hind. Juniperus commu- 
nis. 

HAIJT-BBIOH. A district producing 
Claret. 

HAUTE. Ger. Hides. 

HAYAUGA. Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

HAVELOCK, Henry, K. C. B , born 
at Bishop Wearmourdi, a suburb of Sunder- 
land in 1795, and at the age of twenty 
was posted to a second Lieutenancy in 
the 95th Foot or Rifle Brigade. He ex- 
changed shortly afterwards to the 13th 
Foot, and embarked in the ‘ General Kyd’ 
in Jannary 1823, for India, whither his two 
brothei-s one in the 4th Dragoons and the 
other in the 16th Lancers wer^ serving. He 
was diminutive in stature but well built, with 
a noble expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, 
a countenance remarkably comely, which 
exhibited that union of intellect and 
energy which never fails to command de- 
ference. Such in physique was the future 
saviour of India, iu morals he was a blame- 
less gentleman. Shortly after he reached 
India the first Burmese war broke out, and 
thitber Havelock proceeded as Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant General. He had, whilst 
in Calcutta and stationed in the fort, been 
accustomed to have prayer meetings among 
the so disposed of his regiment.' He 
subsequently published his Burmese ex- 
periences in a hook called ‘ Campaigns 
in Ava.’ On the 9th of February 1829, 
he was married to Hannah Shepherd 
the youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman : when a bachelor he had deter- 
mined \o devote a tenth of his income to 
objects of piety and benevolence, and on his 
marriage he resolved to, and did adhere to 
the same rule. He obtained his Company 
in 1338. Havelock formed one of the ‘ Gai'- 
rison ’ shut up in Jallalabad, which witness- 
ed the arrival of Dr. Brydon the only man 
who escaped that passage of Are and slaugh- 
ter ; the daring attack on Akbar Khan iu 
which he took a prominent part is attributed 
to Havelock’s suggestion. Associated with 
him was Capt. Broadfoot of the Madras 
Army, w^hom Havelock justly looked upon 
as one of the greatest soldiers of his time. 
Havelock was in his forty-eiglith year 
and twenty-eighth of his service, when 
he obtained liis regimental majority ; and the 
Command-in-Cbief having been bestowed 
on Lord Gough, Ha.velock became Persian 
Interpreter ou tlio Staff. In rhe short 
Gwalior campaign and the battles of 
Punniar and Maharajpore, he w*as present. 
Just after the Gwalior campaign tlie 
finst spmt of mutiny amongst the Bengal 
sepoys showed itself.The 64lh became unruly. 
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‘ It is believed ’ writes Havelock ‘ that thirty- 
nine of the 64th mutineers are capitally 
sentenced : at least the course of their trials 
justiued this expect .at ion. They ought all 
to be executed.’ They were not, and thus 
so far bnck, conuiieuced that contempt for 
Government, in tlie sepoy mind w'bicli end- 
ed in so much bloodshed in 1857. In the 
lirst Sikh war, Havelock took pfu’t on 
H. E. the Commander- in- Chief’s staff’, 
and at its conclusion, was appointed Depu- 
ty Adjutant General of the Bombay Army. 
Daring the tenure of this otflce tlie second 
Sikh, war bi’oke out. The fatal charge of 
Ramuuggur proved fatal to his brother 
William who was much blamed by some for 
the hasty and it was supposed rash, order 
which led to it : Havelock wrote. 

*‘I may well grieve for the loss of the 
j brother who was brought up with mein the 
nursery and was nine years my schoolfel- 
low; but though it be decided in Bengal 
that the same^ acts which would be lauded 
as heroism in Anglesea, or doachirn Murat 
or Augusti Canlmeorut, are mere rashness 
in William Havelock, I cannot quite think 
so nay strange old man that I am, my 
grief is more than lialf absorbed in admira- 
tion, and I proudly parody thev saving of 
the English nobleman and would scarcely 
give xny dead brother for any living soldier 
at the tliree Presidencies.” 

At the commencement of 18 57, the Persian 
war broke out, and for the first time after 
forty-two years of service and in the sixty- 
second of his age he was brought into a 
pov^ition which afforded scope for his great 
military talents. Lord Elpbinstone dis- 
patched a telegram to General Anson re- 
questing Havelock might be nominated to 
the command of a division. PJavelock ac- 
cepted the appoiniiTieub with alacrity. At 
Havelock’s recommendation, Outram the 
Bayard of India, was nominated Comman- 
der-iii-Chief — while Havelock was giv- 
ing his opinion that Outram was the fittest 
man to command the expetlition, Outram 
was pressing Lord Elpbinstone to apply for 
Havelock’s services, and this mutually un- 
known to each other. When the mutiny and 
rebellion of 1S57 occurrod^ Il'-ivelock sug- 
g(\sted the formation of a moveable column 
at Allahabad which was immediately formed, 
and among the troops wore Neill’s Aladras 
Fusib'ei's, or as they wore afterwards so well 
called ‘ The Bine Caps.’ From this time, 
he commanded in many battles, on the 11 th 
July 1857, at FuUebporo, ou the l*jtU he 
fought at Aong, on tho 16 th ho fought 
and took Oawnpore. His last great, effort 
was tho first relief of Lucknow, on tho 25th 
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September 1857. The second relief of Lac' 
know was effected by Sir Colm Campbell 
on tli0 17tn ISif^vember LB57* Sir C.^OuTop- 
bell haJ arrived ia India, and tho (jovern- 
Bi^nt bad superseded Havelock^ putting 
Oubi'am in coinmand of the force in Oudb, 
blit that noble soldier refin-;ed to snp- 
plaut his brave comrade, preferring rather 
to act under inni than deprive him ot 
bis well earned right to relieve Lucknow, 
the two together advancing in spite of an 
almost fatal opptisition, effected the relief, 
the ‘ Blue Caps ’ cliarged the Char 
Bagh bridge, hut as itbeoame every moment 
more apparent that Maud e^s two guns would 
not be able to silence the superior Artillery 
of the enemy in their front. Almost every luan 
at them was either killed, or wounded when 
General Neill who comraand^d the 1st bri- 
gade in Sir James Ontram’s absence allowed 
a charge, and tlie ist Madras Fusiliers were 
ordered to advance. Lieutenant Arnold a 
young oScer ever conspicuous even among 
the daring spirits of that noble regiineut 
bad been impatiently waiclimg for tlie sig- 
nal. At the first word and without waiting 
for the regiment to rise and lorni, he dashed 
onto the bridge with some ten of bis men. 
Arnold himself fell, shot thro ugli both legs 
and his devoted followers were swept dt»wa 
almost to a man. Lieut. Havelock the 
Depuiy Assistant Adjutant General alone 
remained on the bridge, the mark for a hun- 
dred bullet' ) the Fusiliers animated and nobly 
led by their regimontaJ officers, dashed for- 
ward with a cheer, wifhout giving the eaiemy 
time to reload, advanced over the prostrate 
bodies of their comrades and rushing on the 
guns amidst a storm of bullets wrested them 
from the enemy and bayonetted the gunners. 
It> was a second Lodi ! ! Poor Arnold died 
At length” writes the General “we found 
ourselves at the gates of the Kesidency 
and entered in the dark in triumph.” 

The moment he entered, his command 
ceased and Sir James Oatrara became the 
chief. Havelock's career was finished, he 
had not yet heard what bis country thought 
of him, and what rewards she had in store 
for her faithful son ; he himself "Was satisfied 
in the conscioU'^ness of duty perf(»rmed to 
his God and nation. He had Succeeded in , 
enridling his name in the imperishable scroll j 
of Britain's heroes I 

Havelock fell sick and from the first seems 
,to have had a presentiment that it was his 
last illness. He died in perfect peace and 
hope, a sublime picture 1 attended by his 
Well loved Aid e-de- Camp Hargood of the 
Fusiliers, and bis heroic soii^ Calling the 
ktter to him be said ^ I die happy and con* 
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tented.’ ‘See bow a Christian can die.’ 
And when Outram came to visit his dying 
comrade he said— ‘IbJive fo-ry years so 
ruled mv life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear.' Ihnis passed 
away, pure and spotless as a knigcit of old, 
a soldier, a Christian and a liero. 

HAVER. Ddt. Havre. Dan. Oats. 
HAVILDAR, in the Indian armies of 
Britain, a non-commissioned officer of native 
soldiers equal to a sergeiint. 

HAVUN. A yellow ooiored and strong 
wood of theSantiial jauoles for about forty 
miles fi'om RoinceO'dial to Hasdiha, but 
scarce, it is used for building purposes by 
the natives and also for cart wheels. — 0(xh 
Enghneers^ Joumal^July ISfiO. 

HAW AH or Hawa, of the Arabs, the 
mother of hie, the Eve of the Bible, the 
mother of all living, the mother of the humsm 
race, and recognised nnder difiererit names in 
all cosmogonies. The Eve of Mosaic history, 
is the Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isis nursing 
Horusofrbe Egyptians"; the Demeter and 
the Apbrodyte of iiio Greeks and the Scy- 
thian Freya . The Eve of Genesis, the 
Hawa or Hawah of the Arab and 
mahoniedan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Beinh or Behuch. i, e. vo’d of Genesis, 
is identical with space and means the mo- 
ther's womb, the primeval mother, — the fun- 
damental idea being the mother or source of 
life, which is the meauiug of Hawaii the 
Eve of Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed 
out in several places. Mecca is bounded on 
the east, by a hill called Abu-Kubays, and 
aocordiog to many mahornedan.s, Adam with 
bis wife and son Seth lie buried there. Also 
at less than a mile from the Mevlina gate of 
Jeddah, is a tomb said to be of our common 
motlier Eve, is surmounted by a cupola and 
surrounded by walls, inclosing a pretty 
cemetery, in which many of her chiidron lie 
around her. Bwisen^s Egyjpt, Hcvnulioiii 
SljiaL Hedjaz and Soudan p. 6^. Sec Abu 
Kubays ; Adam ; Baltis, Mount Aravat. 

HAWAZAD. Hind. Pers. Wind lodged, of 
corn literally, struck by the wind. 

HAWAII, Hind, of Kubat, completed, 
from ham war, level land. 

H‘\WELI or Havvili, the tract of 
country adjacent to a cupifal town and ori- 
ginally niiiiexecl to it. 

HINDOO HAWKERS. Yailm wanloo. 
These people follow any occupation not in- 
volving manual labor, vviuterH, painters. 

HAWKS and kites aye veuw numerous 
,in the Bast Indies. Aster trivirgatus, Tevim. 
j the Goshawk inhabits the hilly parts of 
I Nepanil, India and the Malay countries. 
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Anotlier Indian specie^, A. palnmbatiuB is a 
native ot‘ Em-ope and Asia, but. in India 
is non dried to lUe Sub-Huoaiava. 
Among the hawks, the Kestrel wili 
occasional ly be obser'ved in extrao>*dinary 
abandanco; and Harriers (Circus) are often 
seen beating over the open ground. In 
Lower Bengal, kites quit Calcutta and noigh- 
bourbood daring the i-aiiis and return in the 
cold weather, io is supposed that they go to 
to the In. Sast. Tl«e kestrel, baza and ladiaa 
hobpy are most frequent in Bengal during 
the raiuvS, and in the rains, the Adjutant Inrd 
visits Calcutta and leasees in the cold weather. 
Dr. G. Bukst has given a higlily graphic 
sketch of a cnnous ornithological incident 
observed annually in the island of Bombay 
Ou the appi’oach of the monsoon, neaidy all 
the kites, hawk^:^ vidtures, and other carriou- 
birds disappear iroiu the seacoast, while the 
crows begin to build their nests and hatch 
their young just at the season that seems 
most unsuitable for incubation, when the 
eggs are often shaken out, or the nests them- 
selves are destroyed by the storm, and the 
poor birds are exposed, in the performanoe 
of their parental duLies, to all the violence 
and inclemency of rain and tempest. At 
the instigation of a sure and unerring ins- 
tinct, the carnivorous birds, as the rains ap- 
proach, withdraw themselves from a clima.te 
unsuitable to the habits of their young, 
betaking themselves to the comparatively 
d^y air of the Dukhuu, where they nestle 
and bring forth in comfort, and find food 
and shelter for their little ones. The scones 
connected with this, which follow the con- 
clusion of the rains, are carious enough. 
Wliile Ihe mahomedans bury, and the 
hindusburn their dead, the Parvsrerace expose 
their dead in large cylindrical roofless struc- 
tures, called Towers of Silence, where 
birds of prey at all ti nes find an abnndaoo 
repast. Their family cares and anxieties 
over for the season, the carrion- birds, which 
had left in Mavfor the Dukhuu, return in 
October to Bom hay, and make at once for 
the usual scenes of tlieir fostivifciea, now 
stored with a three month’s supply of' 
untasted food. As they a])pcar in clouds 
approaching from the niainland, the crows, 
unwilling that their dominions should be 
invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and 
a battle emmes in the air, loud, fierce, and 
noisy ; t he fluttering of the wings, the scream- 
ing and cawing of the combatants resound- 
ing over the isiar.\ bill the larger birds suc- 
ceed, and having gained the victory are 
suflb'^eii hence-forth to live in peace. In 
Bengal, the uites and bramiuy kites breed 
chiefly in January and February, and disap- 
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pear during the rains. The adult ^ Adjafanfs’ 
make their Hppearance as soon as the I'ains 
sst in, and becoming in fine plumage 
towards the close oi'the rains, dep;irt a<, that 
t^rae to breed in the eastern portion of the 
Sundarbuns upon lofty trees, and along the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal upon 
trees and rocks. Yultures are permanently 
resident. In Ceylon the beautiful Peregrine 
falcon, Falco pei'eu*i'inus, Lm?.% is rare, hut the 
Kestrel Tiuuunciilus alaudarius, B/iss is 
found almost universally ; and the bold and 
dai-ing Goslinwk, Asiur* trivirgatvis Tnnm. is 
seeu wherever wild crags and precipices afford 
safe breeding places. In the district of 
Anarajnpoora, whei'e it is trained for hawk- 
ing, iti.s usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken 
its eyes by means of a silken tlu’ead passed 
through holes in the eyelids. The ignoble 
birds of prey, the Kites, Milvus Goviiida, 
iSi/l'es, keep close by the shore, and hover 
round the returning boats of the fishexrnea 
to feast on the ffj rejected from their nets. 
Accipiter tn no tat as is a beautiful hawk of 
Celebes with elegant rows of large round 
whii.e spots on the tail Tenuents Shetches 
of lhp> Mat'wral Hutory of Coylou p. 246. 
Jjr Buttii ca Boirdxiy Tim^s, Afr. Bhjtk “ 
in India Field. See Eagles. Hox’oury, 

HAVV'KING is a Tartar pastime, and Asia- 
tics, are generally addicted to it. In India 
the employrnaufc of trained hawks may be 
traced to an exceedingly remote antiqutfy; 
and Mr. Layard found a bas-relief at Khorsa- 
bad, in which there appeared to bo a 
filconer bearing a hawk on his wrist. The 
bedouins of Alevsopotartiia are attjched to 
the sport, and especially so with reference to 
their larcler ; and the Arab rac(i may jiossibiy 
have introduced it, together with the creed of 
Mahomed, among the Malays of the Arclii- 
pel'Hgo. Wo aro not aware that traces of the 
practice of falconry h;»,ve been remai*ked 
amongstthe Tnomnnents of tlio ohhEgypfcians ; 
and in Africa this kind of sport is still con- 
fined toa few oftheTuahomedansof the north: 
nor does it appeal’ to liuvc biion practised 
amoiigthe aborigimil tribes of tlioHew World. 
In Europe the custom seems to have been first 
(listiuctly incutioned by authors about iho 
fifth century ;~~bm the garniture of the 
trained hayvks would appear to have been un- 
known prior to the erusarlesj in the fairious 
Bayeux tnpestry for instance, faicons aro 
represeuted as caxTxed upon the wrist iin- 
hooded. Moreover, it seems likely tha,t 
trained Ospreys were formerly cmplo'yed in 
Europe for fishing: w^itness, us cited by 
Colonel Montague, nn Act passed in the 
reign of William and Mary, by winch ]iorsons 
were prohibited at a certain period of tlic 
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year from taking any Salmon, Salmon peal, 
or Salmon kind, bv hawks, racks, gnns, &c. 
Analagons to ‘‘ hawkmg-” is the Asiatic 
cnsrom of bunting with the leopard. In 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan, in Hyderabad in 
Sindh, hawking is largely followed, the 
hawks commonly used are the 

1. The Shahbaz, or hawk-king, a large 
grey goshawk with yellow eyes, caught in 
the hills of AGghanistan and its surrounding 
regions, brought “down to the plains aud sold, 
when well reclaimed, trained, and in good 
condition, for 51. or 61 The tiercelet or 
male, is, as usual, much smaller than the 
female, and is called Jurrah, in Persian, “ the 
active.” Both are uncommonly strong j 
and ferocious. They are accounted the 
noblest birds; the Sherbaz lion-hawk”) 
or peregrine of Bokhara and the snowy 
regions, being all but unknown in Sindh. 

2. Tlie Bahri Bhairi) orPalco calidua, so 
celebrated amongst Indian falconers for her 
boldness and power, and lier tiercel, in Sindh, 
conimouiy called the Shahin, are found in 
some parts of Sind’h. They fly at par- 
tridges, bares, bustards, curlews, herons and 
the saras;. being long-winged hawks or 
birds ‘^of the lure,” they are taught to fly 
high, to “ wait* on” the falconer, and to 

make the point.” 

3. The Bashah, a kind of sparrow-hawk, 
and her mate the Bashin, a small, short- 
winged, low-flying bird with yellow eyes and' 
dark plumage in her first year, which after- 
wards changes to a light ash coloni', marked 
with large gi'ey bars, are very much valued 
on account of the rapid way in which 
they fill the pot, especially with partridges. 
As they remain in. Sind during the cold 
weather, and retire in sammer to the hills 
around, those trained are “ passage hawks,” 
or “birds of the year their low price, 8s. 
or 10s., makes it scarcely worth while to 
mew them, so they are let loose w^hen the 
moulting season commences. 

4. The Shikrah and her tiercel the Chipak 
are the common English sparrow-hawks. 
They are flown at partridges, and by their 
swiftness and agility afford tolerable sport. 
At the same time they are opprobriously 
called “dog-birds” by the falconer on ac- 
count of their ignoble qualities, their want 
of staunchness and their habit of carrying the 
game, carrying being the technical word for 
flying away with the wounded bird. They 
may be bought ready trained, in most p^rts 
•of Sind, for a shilling or two. 

5. The Laghar, or hobby and her mate 
the Jaghar. This is the ohly long-winged 
hawt generally used in Sindh ; she is large, 


and black-eyed with yellow legs, black claws 
and a tail of a cinereous white colour. She 
is a native of Sind, moults during the hot 
months from April to October, and builds 
in imined walls and old mimosa trees. The 
Laghar is flown at quail, partridge, curlew, 
bastard-bustard and hares; the best sport is 
undoubtedly afforded by crows, only she is 
addicted to carrying tlie quarry, and is very 
likely to be killed by her angry enemies. 

Luggnr (Lagliav) female. Native of Scinde, a 
Juggur (Jaghar) male. large sparrow hawk, with 
dark eye, trained for the 
season, and then let loose . 

Baz (Shahbaz) female. Native of Khorasaii, 
Zorru (Jurrah) male. goolab (yellow) eye ; a 
noble bird. 

Churgh, female. Native of Cuthee, 

Chnrgliela (Charglilo) black-eyed j fastens on 

male. the antelope, and kills 

the tuloor” a kind of 
liorikin. 

Bashn (Bashah) female. Native of Khorasan, 
Bisheen Bashin) male. goolab ©ye, small. 

Bahree (Bahri) female. Natives of Scinde, 

Bahree-buchee (Shahin) found near the Indus, 
male. and not prized 

Kobe, female. Also called Shaheen, 

Koheela, male. natives of Scinde, blaok- 

eyed. 

Tooruratee, female. Natives of Scinde, 

Chatway (Chatua) male, black-eyes ; let loose 
after the season. 

Shikrah, female. Natives of Scinde; 

Chipak, male. goolab eye. 

Bashin” is a feminine form of Bashah, and 
yet popularly applied to the tiercel, or male 
bird. 

The Bahri is a noble bird, as every Indian 
falconer knows. Some erroneously consider 
it a variety of the jer- falcon. 

In Sind, the word Shahin is improperly 
applied to the tiercel of the Bahri. The 
best authorities believe it to be synonymous 
with Kohi (Kohee), a kind of jer, or Bar- 
bary falcon. The old falconers of Britain 
like fthe Orientals, had different names for 
the birds of the different sexes. 

The Scindian, like the English sparrow-’ 
hawk, preys entirely upon birds. She flies 
exactly like the goshawk, — low, and fre- 
quently takes advantage of a shelter to fall 
unexpectedly upon her quarry. — Burton's 
Falconry^ Valley of the Indus, p, from 13 to 
16. 

The Deer numerous on the banks of the 
Oxus, near Said, of which “ a splendid pair 
of antlers” were procured by Lieut. Wood, 
are probably of the Maral species. Moor- 
croft also notices them, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among the animals of that 
neighhourhpod $ the lion being similar to 
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tliat of Giizevat. According to Eni’nos ilie 
tigers of Boklinra are small. Z. in Indian 
FielJ^ Burton^ s FalMnry Valley of the Indus^ 
p. 1 6 to 20. See Falconry. 

PIAWLOOL, in kt. 25 ® 40’ H. long. 52 ® 
27’ E , a small island on the soutli side of 
the Persian Gulf. — Horshnrgh. 

HAWIZA. See Kliuzistan, Kerklia. 


HAWULBAGH, is 
sea. 

HAY. 

3,976 feet above 

tbe 

Ttovi, 

Di:t. I 

Fieno, 

It 

Foin, 

Fr- I 

Foinilm, 

Lat 

Ifew, 

Geii. 

TTfnio, 

Wolanda pilln, 

Sp. 

rthans, 

Guz 

Taxi 

Silkha Ghans, 

ITind. 

End 11 pacluka, 

Tkl 


Anj kind of grass, cut and dried for tlic 
food of horses, rattle, &c — McGiLlloch. Fcmlk- 


'}/er. 

HAWZKRT, or Aouissienne, the capital 
of Haramat in Abyssinia. 

HAY, Lord Arihur, author of several 
contributions on the Botany and natural 
liistoi’y of India. 

HAYCOCK, NORTH and SOUTIL Is- 
lands in the China Sen, inlat. 3“^ l/’K., 
long. 107 3i’ E. ofifgreat Natunaisland. — 

Jlorshnrgliu 

HAY SAFFROIsr. Crocus satR^us. 

HAYWARD, George W. a scicnthio ex- 
plorer who was endeavouring to explore the 
Pamir steppes and the comitry north of 
Poshawnr, in the intei’est of the Roy«al Geo- 
graphical Society of London. Ho was mur- 
dered in A. B, 1870, ill Chitrn], by Mir Wkli, 
the nephew (sister’s son) of Ainaii Malik, 
chief of Chitral, tlie valley North of Swat and 
Bajour and West of Gilghit. The Kashmir 
authonties urged him repeatedly t.o abandon 
the expedition in which his life!! would not bo 
safe. Mr. Hayward resolved to pei-severo, 
altliougb be was aware that beyond tbo 
Gilghit frontier the maharaja of Ka/dimir 
would bo absolutely unable to protect him. 
Judmn P'dhlie Opiiiitm. 

HAZAI also JJojai. See Dodo. 

HAZAR. An. Present, Hence also Ilnzur, 
the presence; an address of i-oyalty, also 
Hazrat. Hind. Pers. from a malioniedan a 
respectful address 

IIAZAR' Ar. Hind. Piui. present ; hence 
Ilazari, breakfast. 

HAZARs one thousand. 

HAZARA, Shia Affglians who live princi- 
pally in houses. Tliey are said to lend their 
wives to their guests, their numbers are 
given at I,5G,0u0 souls. Monsr. Perrier, 
in his ^‘Caravan Journeys,” (pp. 19L 237) 
mentions. that he foil among the Airnak 
Hazax'a on the Murgab river, and other 
tribes about Dev-IIisaar, more to the north 


HAZARA. 

and east. Their women take pi^nfc in every 
war, manage the horse, the sword, and the 
firelock. Their courage amounts to rash- 
ness, and they are mor'e dveaded than the 
men for ci'iielty and fierceness. He himself 
saw them under fire in the foremost rank^ 
and it is, and so far as they know, has al- 
ways been, a national custom. Here wc have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons 
of Alexander, and the ‘‘female hosts” of 
Namuebi. Except Kan gra and Iloshiarpur, 
the Hazara part cf the Punjab, is the 
only well wooded district of Punjab pro- 
per. 

The Hazara districts between Kabal and 
Bamiaii arc collectively called Bisut, and 
rnalUa or tribute is enforced from them by 
the authorities of Kabul. This finctuates in 
actual receipt, but the registered amount is 
40,000 rupees. 

The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable taifah, or tribes, iidn 
which they are divided — Ilazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. The Haza,ra occupy Hie 
whole range of the Parapamisus, or the moun- 
tains extending between the Hindu Koosb, or 
Cancasus and tli^ city of Herat, to within a 
few days’ march of Kandahar. In appearance, 
they very muoli resemble the Gliurka; they 
have the same high cheek-bones, the sa.mo 
small eyes, very little beard, and no doubt 
are of Tixriar origin. Tbo Ghnrka, liow- 
ever, ai'cHindns; whilst fhe Hazara are 
shiah mahomedans. 

The following arc the Independent iribos 
dwelling along the outer face of the north- 
west Pnnjah frontier and inhabiting liills, 
adjoining the frontier of tbo Hazara Jlis- 
trict. 

J lazara District. — Turnoulce, 0 nkkar, 
Dobnd and Suttee, Kagban Syiid and other 
tribes cl' I lazara. 

In an attack by tlic Feroz Kola* on 
n Kazarab irilio near Singlah, in which M. 
Ftrrior was engaged, he says it was a re- 
markable sight to see bravo and energe- 
tic Tartar women under fire amongst, and ixs 
forwax’d as, the men ; they fight also on 
hoi'se-back, and ride or ac^t under any eir- 
cnrnstariccs as well as the other sex. More 
than one of thexn would, 1 have tio doubt, 
mejet any Ein'op<‘an lioi’seman on mori^ than 
e([ual terms: the dexterity with whieli they 
manage their horse is exHaordinary, and 
their courngo is not le.^s gx’oat — they takc^ 
part in every war, and the va-tiquishej dread 
their crxxolty mox'e than that of the men. 
The wild liazara tribes, dos(‘end froixi the 
snowy range of the Narawah mountains, for 
the purp(>st3or tralllc. Tlui Ifazaia nioua- 
taineers derive their siibhislence cbi( lly Hum 
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their flocks. Their games are manly and 
athletic ; they ride, wrestle, and shoot at a 
mark. The Hazara have a yodelu like the 
Swiss. Ferrier frequently heard it in passing 
through the coulltr 3 ^ Hazara arc casil}^ dis- 
tinguished from their Afghan neighbours by 
their Tatar physiognomy, their diminislied 
stature and their habiliments,- especially their 
close-fitting skull-'cap. The chief of the 
Bubak tribe, resides at Karahagh . Amongst 
the Hazara there is a tribe called Berber, like 
the inhabitants of Algeria. Between Herat 
and Kabool, lies the mountainous- country of 
the Hazara, The journey between the cities 
has been peiTorrned in 12 days by shah 
Zuman, with a body of horse, and is said to 
be passable for artillery of small calibre. 
Caravans also travel it in summer, but the 
ascents and descents of innumerable hills are- 
such that it is very fatiguing to the cattle, 
and the roads from Kabool, by Maimmia or 
Candahar, are- always preferred. Towards 
Herat, the Hazara are soonee mahomedans, 
while those near Kabool are shialis, which 
is a singular reversal, since the people of 
Kabool are of the former, and those of Persia 
of the latter persuasion. About Khujir 
Chisb, east of Obe and Herat, the Teimuri 
are partially submissive to Herat In Sir 
A. Burnes time, those near Maimuna, and 
the adjoining states, were plundered by 
them, while the chief of Koondooz ** chu- 
pao’d’’ the comitry to Yakonbung, over three 
of the passes of Hindoo Koosb, and near 
Bamian. The eastern portion about Baraian, 
and west of the road between Ghnzni and 
Candahar, are subject to Kabool, and pay a 
regular tribute. They are the Hazara of 
Besoot, Dihzungee (in part), Kara Bagh and 
Jughoree. The Kuzzilbasli of Cabool have 
orders giren on the greater part of this ti'act 
for their allowances, the people being shiahs, 
but the revenues of Besoot were generally col- 
lected by one of the Ameer’s sons. The 
Hazara of Faloda, Hoojuristan, which is west 
of Jughoree, as well as those of Dih Koondi, 
secure independence from their remote pos- 
sessions. The whole race is without a head, 
or it might prove very formidable 5 at pre- 
sent they are driven off in every dii’eation, 
and sold like sheep. At no period did the 
kings of Kabool derive so much revenue from 
them as procured by Dost Mahomed K*ha.n. 
The eastern Hazara ai’e bigoted shiah and 
devotedly attached to the Persian party in 
Afghanistan. 

The Hazara are of Tartar descent, and 
one of their tribes is called Tatar Huzara ; 
they live at an elevation of 10,000 feet but 
in their square faces and small eyes they- 
le^emble Chinese *, they are a simple-hearted 
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people, but Burnes denies tliat they give 
their wives to their guest, tliongli he states 
that their wives have great influence and 
go nnveiled, and are not, chaste. 

Immediately on the north of Herat lies 
the country of the soonee Huza.ra, and a 
portion of the tribe ruled from Killa-i Non, 
the chief of which is an adheiront of the 
chief of Herat. This country includes Obe, 
and extends to the iloorghab. On the last 
invasion of Herat 4,000 Tajik families wero 
removed from their seats nearer Herat to the 
more fertile lands east of Punjdcli, on the 
bank of that river. 

At present the Hazara, according to 
Wood (p. 199), do not extend further east 
than the valley of Ghorbuud ; but Leech’s 
report on the Passes shows that they arc 
found on the passes immediate!}?- above 
Par wan, and that they formerly extended 
to the mountains adjoining the Khawak 
Pass, the most eastertly of all. 

Tlie Hazara are not, according to Perrier, 
the descendants of the old inhabitants of the 
Pa'rapamisns, but are Tartar tribes, first set- 
tled in the country by Ohengis Khan, they 
have entirely lost their original language, 
and have adopted an old dialect of the Per- 
sian. Their Tartar physiognomy remains, 
however, unchanged, so that it is impossible 
to mistake them. The Hazara mountains aro 
on the S. W. of Balklil The Hazarah are of 
a pui’e Mongolian tj^pe, indicative of their 
Turanian origin. The Hazarah are shiah 
mahornedans they derive their chief subsist- 
ence from tbeir flocks. Tliey arc good 
marksmen and also ride and wrestle. — Chd. 
Bevleiu, No. 64, 43JL Massotds Jounieijs 
VoL II, p. 295. Vic/ne^s Fersonal NarraiiDi\ 
p. 167-169. Ferrler'a Joiirn. p. 223, 237. 
h'gne's A p. 11 3 to 171. 

Masson's Journeijs^ Yol. ii. p. 2 1 7. PfYjirn'. 
Fast India {Gahnl and AjfgJia^ilstan p. from 
185 to 136.) Yule Gathai/y II p. 540. Nd 
Feirier Jtmrn. p, 222. See India, Kafir, 
Kavir, Kalmuk, Kazzalbash, Jews, Kabul, 
Inscriptions, Khyber, Koli, Mongal, Punjab. 

HAZAEA river is the Aras, the modern 
name of the ancient Araxes and is tlie Awernia 
of the Pnrans. T his ancient river is now called 
Enm Peroz. It laves the foot of the rock Ista- 
khr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are the 
same with those which presented so foinnida- 
ble a barrier to Alexander’s progress, and by 
whose slopes he descended into Persic,, in 
bis advance on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement, owing to its many affin- 
eiits, bears the Persian appellation of Hazara, 
springs from the side of the Bin Gol, or 



HAZAREEBAGH. 


HEAD DRESS. 


moiinfcain of thotisand'Lakes,” aboiat 30 
miles south of Erzerum, and nearly in tbe 
centre of the space between tbe ea-stern and 
western branches of the Euphrates. Its 
course, from its first spring near Jebel 
Seilian, is almost IT. E. for about 145 miles 
through Armenia; wlien it turns eastward, 
being then near the frontier of Kars : this 
proximity continues for ilO miles. The 
sources of the Aras and those of the noi^h 
branch of the Euphi’ates are about 1 0 miles 
from one another. According to Pliny (lib. 
VI. c. 9). those sources are in the same 
mountain, and 600 paces asunder. ^ In 
modern times, .the north-eastern districts^ 
along the banks of the Araxes, intervening 
between Aderbijanand Georgia, bad been in 
general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
— MalGohii's Histovj/ of Persia Vol. II. p. 212. 
Journal of the Royal Geo(jraj)hkal Sooiohj Vol, 
VL Part 11 jp. 200. 

HAZARA cap, see Kusli or Cush. 

HAZARD AN A, Hmo. Euphorbia hy- 
pericifolia, E. thy mi folia, 

HAZAREA MOGRA. Jasmiruim sarabac. 

HxiZAREE, a mahomedan ceremony.’ 

HAZAREEBAGH, a small station in L. 
24° L. 85° 54’, 1750 feet above the sea and 
about 220 miles from Calcutta, in a district 
of tbe same name. It is a healthy spot; the 
earth sandy and rocky, presenting a strong 
contrast to the looniy and alluvial soil of 
Southern Bengal. The country slopes to 
the South, towards Surabulpore. The North 
and East parts of the district are very mouu- 
taiiioiiR, but level, and even depressed towards 
thcMahanndy. Between Hazaveebagh and 
Palemovv on' the East and Jubbulpore on the 
west and thenco southwards to Nagpore and 
Cliaiidah. Central India has, in the East, five 
well marked sub-divisions of sedimentary 
rocks with coal bearing strata, the Talchir, 
Barakur, Ironstone shales, Rauigunj and the 
Paiichet, but at a short distance to the west, 
there are only a threefold series, the Talchir, 
Barakur, and the Paiichet. All these suc- 
cessive beds (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect that they seem 
to be purely fresh- water (fiuviatile or fluvio- 
lacustririe) deposits, liic Damoodah, the 
Barakur, the Adjai and the More, rivers seem 
at an early period to have formed one gene- 
ral estuary, — tlie basins of the Sone, and 
the Nerbudda. Bub the Mahan uddy and 
the Godavory, in all of which e.xteiisive 
deposits of coal have been found, as yet 
seem to have not been connected . — Uaihrlfs 
iSkdehes ill hultuj Vol. i. p. i. 


HAZx\R KINIAN, here are no trees to 
be seen, but the ground is very verdant from 
the quantity of water. This spot is called 
Hazar Khiian, or the thousand springs. It 
is in Knrdustan, in the district of Aalan, an 
alpine spot where innumerable springs start 
from the ground . — Rlclis EesidancG in Koor- 
distan Fo/.Ij). 262 . 

HAZEL NUT. 


Binclik, Beng. 

Noisettes Avcilcnes, Fit. 
Haselimsse, Omi. 

Fitidak, Gi:z. Hind. 
Naccinole, aveliuc, It. 


Corvlns colurua, 

Avellane, Lvt. 

Feiiduk, Peus. 

Avellaas, Port, 

A VO lianas, Sr, 


The fruit of different species of the Coryli or 
hazel trees. The kernels have a mild, fari- 
naceous oily taste, agreeable to most palates. 
A kind of chocolate has been prepared from 
them; and they have been sometimes made 
into bread. They are grown in Eiighiiul, 
France, and Portugal, but chiefly Spain. They 
are also produced aburidautly in the Hima- 
layas. Hazel nuts are imported into Bombay 
from tbe Persian Gulf. According to tlie 
English Cyclopaedia, tlie hazel-nut is the 
fruit of the wild hush of Corylns avellana, 
unchanged and unimproved by cultivation. 
It differs fi'oui the domesticated varieties 
only in being smaller and rather more 
hardy. — ’MrGulloch^ l\mlkne)\ Eng, Gyo vol. 
Til, imje ol. 


HAZTRAI’’, in mahomedan divination, in 
India, the flame of a charm- wick. 

HaZIR Z AMIN, Hind. Pkus. a personal 
bail. 

PI AZIZ. Ar. Hinix Berberis lyciuin. 

HaZRAT. Ar. PIind. Pkrs. An 
honorific appellation, equivalent to lord, 
reverence, Mr. worship ; Loi'd Jesus, Hazrat 
Isa ; Hazrat Ali, the lord Ali. 

PIAZRxAT IMAM a town on the soulb 
bank of the Oxus producing good silk. Soo 
Baljawfir. 

HAZREE. Crcakflist, litcrall 3% the assem- 
bly. 

HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, or Roomals, 
arc rnanufacturod in the Madras distriitts 
they are always in squares ofoj and G cubits : 
witli lace borders and are always red co- 
loured, printed with white spots. 'I’hesoare 
worn by hindoos as tnvbands and are valued 
at from 8 Itupocs to Us. 250. 

HEADDRESS. The Turks of Turkey 
and of PJgypt wear the turban und the red 
Fez cap. Tbe Jews of Syria, Egypt and 
Persia, wear tbe turban. Many Persians in 
Persia, wear caps. Tbe rnahomednns and 
many hindus of India, usti turbans, fl’lia 
Chinese story ascribes wing-like appen- 
dages to the emperor’s cap, But the wings 
atliiched to tlie cap are rather au aiieieu» 
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heat. iiebradenduon gambogioides. 


hinda feature, and are remarkably pre- 
served in the state costume of the kings of 
Barma and the sultans of Java, IluIb 
C ailiaif. I. p. lix. 

HBADIE, the Malayala name of a tree in 
the forests of Canai^a, It grows from 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and 
frnm thirty to fifty feet high, It yields a close 
grained wood, and is said to he durable; but 
it is rather scarce. — EJi/c, Forests of MaXahar 
aiid Oanova. 

HEADLESS TESTACEA. See Chama- 
cea. Gharaidae. 

HB^E-HUN, or Amoy, is an island in the 
Province of Eoo-keen, and the city is of the 
third class, situate in Lat. 24® 32 N. Lon. 
118® 6 East, and has a remarkably fine 
harbour and bay, capable of affording safe 
anchorage to one hundred sail, the enti’ance 
to which is through a narrow passage, for- 
tified on either side. The population of 
Amoy exceeds 200,000, the greater portion 
of whom are occupied in the coasting trade. 
The city of Amoy is about eight miles in 
circumference, including the outer town or 
city, and north-eastern environs, the outer 
town is separated from the city by a chain of 
rocks, with a paved pass to a covered gate- ] 
way, on the summit, and is skirted by the | 
outer harbour ; Amoy is well fortified, as 
the citadel, which is more than a mile in 
circumference commands the inner town, 
Sirv^s Okina and the Chinese, Yol. I. p. 132-133. 
HEARI, Mahr-j Terminalia cbebula, B.etz. 
HEART-LEAVED COCCULDS. Eng. : 
Cocculus cordifolius. P. 0. 

HEART LEAVED-EIG. Ficus cordifo- 
lia. 

HEART- LEAVED MENISPERMUM. 

Meui sperm ii m cor difol ium, 

HEART-PEA. Cardiospermum halicaca- 
bum. 

HBARTS-EASE. Viola tricolor, Pansy, 

In gardens offc a beauteous flower there grows, 

By vulgar eyes unnoticed and unseen ; 

In sw'eet security it humbly blows, 

And rears its purple head to deck the green. 

This flower, as Nature’s poet sweetly sings, ; 

Was once milk white, and Heart’s-ease was its name, I 
Till wanton Cupid poised his roseate wings, 

A vefatal’s sapx'ed bosom to infl&e. 

With treacherous aim the god his arrow drew, 
Which she with icy coldness did repel, 

Behounding thence with feathery speed it flew. 

Till on this lonely flower, at last, it fell. 

Hearts-ease no more the wandering shepherd found 
No more the nymphs its snowy form possess, 

Its white now changed to purple by Love’s wound, 
Hearts-ease no more, — ’Tis Love in idleness. 

Mrs, Sheridan, p, 47 

HEAVY OAK, Eng. Quercus incaua. 
HEAT. Poo hgyiug, Burm. The heat in 
India" is sometimes very high. Major 


Sander’s thermometer, on the Furrah-rood, 
in 1840, rose to 175® in the sun, a heat 
which enabled him to poach eggs in the 
burning sand. The mean heat at Bombay 
is 84® at Madras 83®, Calcutta 79®. Delhi 
72®. Ferrier Journ, p. 269. See Gun- 
powder. 

HEATHER, HIMALAYAN, Andro- 
meda fai^tiodata. 

^HEAVEN. See Swarga Moksha. 

HEAVENS, the seven. 

HEAVY SPAR or Sulphate of baryta, 
sulfate do baryte, French ; schwefelsaures 
Baryt German, is more abundant as a mine-f 
ral than the Carbonate. The finest speci- 
I mens havo been obtained from Dufton in 
I Cumberland : Dr. Royle found it on tlio 
Himalaya, near the convalescent depot at 
Landour. — Illnstr, IlhnaL But. p, xxxiii. 
Frip. 

HEBALSU. Can. The Wild Jack-wood. 

HEBEL, the vanishing, tho Abel of the 
Bible. 

HEBENSTREITAa genus of nndershrubs 
grown in common garden ground, the 
fiovyers white. 

tJEBER. Tho passage, a historical term 
connected with the race of xVrphaxad, — indi- 
cating their passage near tho Upper Tigris, 
in a south-western direction. — Bunsen. See 
Joktan. 

HEBER a bishop and metropolitan of 
India, an eminent writer, was found dead in 
his bath, at Trichi nopol 3 r, on tho 4 th October 
1833. In his time, ho visited many parts of 
India and consecrated most of tho church 
yards and churches, which led to after re- 
gulations. 

HEBHARUVARU. Earn.- A class of 
brahmans in Mysore. 

HEBOLSU. Maur. Artocarpus hirsutn, 
Lain. 

HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 
G rah am. 


Cambogia gutla, Lim.. | Maugosta morclla Desrouss. 


Assara Re wand. An 

Hind. Pers. 
Gamboge tree, Ex a. 

Eewand Chini, G uz, 

Sirah, „ 


Bong, 

M \LAY. 

Go-katu, 

Singh, 

Katu, 

it 

Ka-na goraka, 

tt 

Hukki, 

Tam. 


A moderate sized tree of Ceylon from the 
bark of which the gamboge of commerce 
oozes. The genus belongs to tho natural 
order Clusiaceco, and was established by 
Professor Graham of Edinburgh, for the 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon. The gamboge of 
commerce is known by the names of Ooylon 
and Siam gamboge. The gamboge of Siam 
is in cylinders, either solid or hollow, usually 
called pipes : it is supposed to have this form 
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HEBEADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES. 

from being so rolled, or from being poured 
into tbe hollovtr of bamboos. According to 
Lieutenant White, in his ‘Visit to Cochin 
China,* in this form it is usually of the best 
quality, but Air. Pereira has shown that some 
very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe-gamboge is usually ex- 
ported from Singapore, it has been doubted 
whether it was actually the produce of Siam ; 
bat specimens from Air. G. S win ton, which 
were sent to him direct from Siam, when he 
was Chief Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment, as the prodace of that country, are 
identical with the best pipe-gamboge of com- 
merce. The only information respecting its 
preparation is that given to Koenig by a 
Catholic priest, who officiated as such to liis 
co-rcligionists of Cochin China, and who 
stated that the inspissated juice obtained 
from breaking tlie leaves and young shimbs, 
as w^ell as the fragrant lignum aloes, are 
given as a tribute to the king of Siam by 
the Christians residing there. The tree 
must therefore be common, and probably 
near inhabited places, and therefore very 
likely to bo Oxy carpus Cochin chinensis of 
Jjoureiro (now referred to the genus Garcinia) 
who names it from its acid fruit, and des- 
cribes it as •cultivated in Cochin China. 
Specimens of a plant, something similar to 
this in the form of its leaves, given by Mr. 
Alai col msou, were collected by him in Ran- 
goon, which ho thought might bo the gam- 
boge plants, as it contained a yellow purga- 
tive juice in the rind of its fruit. Dr. 
Graham think»s that the Siam plant may be 
a nearly allied-species of tho same gonus as 
the Ceylon plant. The Ceylon gamboge is 
usually coifsidcred inferior; that which 
forms an ai^ticle of commerce no doubt is so; 
and we have been informed by one of the 
principal merchants of Ceylon that, finding 
the gamboge there very cheap, he had been 
induced to purchase and send it to England, 
but had not been able to sell it from its iii- 
ferior quality. Ko doubt, howevci*, some of 
very excellent quality is produced in Ceylon 
by the tree whicli has been called Hebra- 
tlondron cambogioides, and Airs. Colonel 
Walker describes it as ‘n^rilliant and ex- 
cellent/* and ^‘as good for water-colour 
drawings as any she ever used.” Dr. 
Graham ascribes its inferiority to want of 
caro in preparing the article for market; 
though it is yet doubtful whether the Coylou 
gamboge of commorco is all yielded by this 
tree ; but Airs, Walker on one occasion, in 
passing through a forest of those trees, saw 
all of them with the bark cut off in various 
places. Dr. Cliri.stison has shown that there 
is all but an idonlity of compusitiou with 
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that of Siam ; and its medicinal effects aro 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylon by 
Dr. Pitcairn, and by Drs. Graham and 
Christisoii in Edinburgh. The plant, though 
new named, is far from being new. Dr. 
Graham considers it to be identical with 
the Cai-capuli of Herman, the Cambogia gutta 
of Linneens, the Garcinia morella of late 
authors, and the Stalagmitis cambogioides 
of Aloon’s ‘ Catalogue of Ceylon Plants.* 
The last name might have been retained, as 
it was originally intended for it, bad it not 
been discovered by Mr. Brown that the spe- 
cimens in the ‘Baiiksian Hei*bariuni* col- 
lected by Koenig, and from which Alnrray’s 
character of the genus and species was es- 
tablished, consist nob of one, but of two dis- 
tinct plants, the flowers of Xanihochymus 
ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax upon 
a branch of what appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stain gruitis and Xan- 
thochymns are therefore one genus, as was 
previously inferred by Cambessodes, who 
has retained for it the former, as the prior 
name. The genus Ilebradondron has dioo- 
cioiiH flowers, tho male having tho calyx 
membranaceous, 4-sepalled, persi.stout ; co- 
rolla 4-pefallod ; stamens monadelphous ; 
column 4-sided ; anbliors terminal, opening 
by the circumcision of a flat and umbilicato 
terminal lid. The iiifloresencc of the female 
tree is similar to that of the male, the flower 
white and a little larger, with a gormiu pre-i 
cisely in miniatnre of tho fruit, and sur- 
rounded like it with several (ten ?) abor- 
tive stamens. The berry is many (4) celled 
cells l-seeded, surrounded at the bjiso with 
some free abortive stamens, crowned by a 
lobed and muricated sessile stigma ; cotyle- 
dons fleshy, united ; radicle central, filiform; 
trees \vith entire leaves. — Di\ Chrldlson, 
See Clusiaccae, Dvos, Gamboge. 

HEBRADENDIIOX PICTORIUAI Chris’- 

tison. 

Garcinia Pictoria. — Uo.v'b. 

A tall tree of tho Alalabar coast 60 feet 
high, of a conical shape, and very full of 
branches. The bark is pretty thick, sca- 
brous and ramous on tho ontsidc, of a dark 
ferrugiuons colour, intermixed with many 
yellow spooks, aiiil through its substance, 
particularly on the inside, considerable 
masses of gamboge aro found. Tho young 
shoots aro somewhat angular, smooth ])ol- 
ished, of a deep green colour. Tho leaves 
are opposite, shoi't potioled, oblong, ven- 
tricose, rather acute, entire, smooth on br>ih, 
sides, and of a firm texture, from 3 to^ 4 
inchc.s long, by II or 2 inches broad. The. 
cal 3 ^x consists of two unc(j,uul pairs of tion- 
cavc obtuse leailots, pcrmiineiit Ikdalu 4, 
^7 
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oval, lonj^er tliau the calyx. Anthers from 
10 to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
fertile. Ovary superior, round, 4-celled, 
with one ovule in each, attached to the axis 
a little above its middle. The berry is the 
size of a large cherry, oval, smooth, very 
slightly marked with four lobes, crowned 
with the sessile 4-lobed verrucose perma- 
nent stigma. Roxburgh says he received 
frequent samples of the gamboge of this 
tree from a correspondent at Telliclierry, 
and uniformly found it, even in its crude 
unrefined state, superior in colour while re- 
cent, but not so peimianent as that from 
China. The tree grows on the highevst parts 
of Wynaad in tlie peninsula of India. — 
Lindley Floni Medlm^ quoted in Royle' s 
Materia Medioa, 

HEBREW is the language of the sacred 
books of the Old Testament and does not 
contain at most above 1,200 roots, the auxi- 
liary forms included. Like all Aramaic lan- 
guages it contains a great number of forms, 
for flexion or composition, thus an “ x’* signi- 
fies to live, life, alive, a living being, The 
language of Tyre and Sidcn, was pure old 
Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, who spoke 
Aramaic as his mother tongue, but migrated 
from the Traus-Euphi’ates country and 
adopted the language of Kansan, whose first 
born son was Sidon. 1,400 years after 
Joseph, Kanaan was occupied by the Israe- 
lite, Edomite and Cauaauite, as sepax’ate 
nations. In the Old Testament, (Isaiah xix. 
1 8,) the language of the Bible is called the 
la,nguage of Kanaan, in no instance Hebrew, 
This language is used by the small colony of 
Jews residing in Cochin and its neighbour- 
hood, and is their means of acquiring a 
knowledge of their religion. Dr. Pritchard 
makes his fourth family of tongues, the 
Syro-Arabian languages, which, he says, 
appear to have been spoken from the very 
earliest times by the various nations who 
inhabited that part of Asia lying to the 
westward of the Tigris, Chevalier Bunsen 
names these the Semitic stock of languages, 
amongst which he includes those of the 
Hebrews and other tribes of Kanaan or Pa- 
lestine inclusive , of the Pheniciaiis : — the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopota- 
mia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the 
west and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east; and thirdly, the Arabians, whose lan- 
guage is connected, through the Himyari- 
tic, with the Ethiopic, the ancient, now the 
sacred, language of Abyssinia. The Semitic 
ofEichom, from Sheiu, is the Syro-Arabian 
qt Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

^ The Hebrew race, speaking this family of 
languagesjjgnoraut of science, and thcocra- 
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tic, has devoted itself to the expression of 
religious instincts and intuitions, — in one 
word to the establishment of monotheism. 
The Semitic has, according to Mr, Farrar, 
three main branches : — 

Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Sy- 
riac and Chaldee. 

Hebrew, with which is connected the 
Carthaginian, Phcenician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, As- 
syrian and the Berber dialects are now con- 
sidered to have a Semitic character, by 
Chanipollion, Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, 
Eugene Bornouf, Dr. Hincks, Sir H. Raw- 
liuson (Assyrian) and Prof. F. Newman 
(Berber.) Essenians were a sect amongst tlie 
Hebrews who every day saluted the rising 
sun. The Hebrews, in* Afghanistan and 
Bombay ai’e called BaTi-i-Tsrael. — Buyisen, i, 
270-271. iv. 419. Oaldwell,]), 3. See India. 
Inscriptions, p. 372. ■* Iran, Jews, Kali, 
Sacrifice, Saxiskrit, Serpent. 

HEBRON in Judea w’’as a refuge city, also, 
according to the Jews, the grave of our 
parents is there. See Bait. 

HEBULHU. Mahh. Avtocarpus hirsuta. 

HECATE, See Kali. 

HEDDB, Can., Nauclea corfiifolia, Roxh. 

HEDDE WOKE, Singu., Choecarpus pun- 
gens. 

HEDERxA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural other Araliacem, the Ivy family, 
generally trees or shrubs, several genera of 
which, Pauax; Dim orphan thus ; Aralia and 
Hedera, occur in India. 

U’he following species arc known in the 
Indies. 

acuminata, ]ictcrophylla. rosb'fvta, 

cxaltata. j ackiana. tri lb 1 in ta . 

hcljx. racoinosa. umbel] ifora. 

Arbundnl and Biridi, plants of Kaghan 
are species of Hedera, JEny. Gyc, WiyhPs 
leaves. 

HEDERA BXALTATA, Thw. A large 
tree growing in the central province of 

Cevloii, at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 
JjJn. Tl. Zryl p. 132. 

HEDERA HELIX, The Ivy j Common 
Ivy: 

Lablab, An. Bakai'i Be as. 

Kussus, „ Parwatti, Tuans 1ni)\:s. 

Harbambal of JiiEntJM. Kural of Chenatjb. 

Arbambal „ Kuril of Bayi. 

Karmora of Kagiiax. Kaniir „ 

Mantlia „ Karbaruof Sutlej. 

Brurabrum of Be as. Kaniuru ,, 

• The ivy is a common plant all over Eu- 
rope, clinging to trees and walls. It has a 
climbing stem with root-like fibres ; leaves 
coriaceous, smooth, shining. It is found 
commonly wild in England, and is dispersed 
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through many distant parts of the Old World, 
lying between the Canaries and Europe on 
the west, and the noithern parts of China 
on the east. In the Canaries it acquires its 
largest size, being what is called in English 
gardens, the Irish or Giant Ivy, which 
grows so much faster than the European 
form. In the notth of India, and indeed 
occasionally in Italy, the berries, instead of 
being black as in Britain ate bright yellow, 
and it is supposed that this is more particu- 
larly the Hedera of the Homan poets. The 
flowers are yelldwish and appear late in the 
season f and, in consequence, are ranch re- 
sorted to by bees at seasons when little other 
food is to be had. It is common in the Pnn- 
jab Himalaya, at places from 8,200 to 8,000 
feet, occurs in tbe Salt llange and Trans- 
Indus 5 and Dr.Bellew got it at 9,000 feet near 
the Sufed Koli. . It is stated to be a favour- 
ite food of goats, and in Knlln tbe leaves are 
said to be added to the beer of the country 
to make it strong.— Hr. /. H. Stewart, M, H., 
E)ig. Cyc. 

HEDERA UMBELLIFERA a native of 
Amboy na, where it is called Sartira.’’ It 
has a shrubby, unaimed, stem, and yields a 
blackish or dull-brown resin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell. — 
Hay. Gj/c. 

HEDGE HOG, the Erinacens of the Mam- 
malia, of which there are in India, at least, 
two species, E. eollarisand E. ruentalis. See 
mammalia. 


HEDGES are not used for the cold wea- 
ther crops of India. For the garden crops, 
sugar cane, betel, vine and others, the 
large species of saccharnm are used. 
Quick-hedges are formed in Japan of the 
Lycium Japohicum, Citrus trifoliata,, the 
Gardenia, species of Viburnum, Thuja, Spi- 
rma ; and arbours are made of the Doliclios 
polystach 3 'os. Dr. Cleghorn gives the fol- 
lowing as tlie hedge plants of India. 

PlaTits adaj>ted for Fiekb enclosures. 

ia clillcTiii, HojW, 1 Euirarniirua orimiif 


Opunfcia clillcTiii, HoM' 
Agave anioricana, h. 
Euphorbia tirncalli, L, 

„ autiquorimi, L, 
„ nivulia, Bncli. 
Ca>salpinia sopiariay Rox. 

„ sappan, L. 
Ptoro'lobium lacerans, R. 
lh\ 

Guilandiiia bouduc, L. 
Parkinsonia aculeata, L. 
i^)inciana piilchemma, L, 
Mimosa rubicaulis^ Lcb'iti, 
liiga dulcifi, WUld, 

Acacia arabica, tVilU. 

M ooncitn»a, D. C. 
Vachollia farnosiana, W, 
and A. 

HeraicyoKa sepiaria, W. 
md A. 


P}pi(‘arpurus orientalis 

Jatroplia cnrc.as, L. 
Pisonca aculeata, Kox. 
Capparis sopiaria, L, 
i, aphylla, Rox, 
Seiitia indica, lirong. 
.Azima totracantha, Larn 
Gmclina asiatiea, L. 
Balsaraodendron berryi 
Arn. 

Toddaloa aculeata^ Revs, 
Bambusa arundinacea 
Wilkl 

Bambusa spinosa, Rox. 

„ uana, Rox 
Dendrocalamus tulda 
Nccs. 

Pandauus odoratiseimus 
L. 


ii. Ornamental Plants forming inner fences. 


Lawsonia inermis, L. 
Lonicera ligusfcrina, Wall. 
Citrus limetta, Rias. 
Moms indica, L. 

Punica granatum, L. 
Pbyllauthus reticulata, 
Pair. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis, L. 


Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 

,, betonica, Rees. 
G ra p topliy Hum liorton se, 
Rees. 

Gen(larnssavulgaris,A'(?£?s. 
G}i.rfleTiia florida, Jv. 
Allaniauda catbartica, If. 


iii. Plants used for edging garden walks. 
Pedilantbus litbynialoi- | Rosa iudica, X. 

cles^ Toit, I „ seniperfioreng, C'urfis' 

Tinea rosea, Willd. [ 


Hcliotropium Ciirassaricum, L. 

The Cacti, Agavefe and Enphorbim are 
adapted to the arid districts, their structure 
enabling them to exist, when refreshed with 
^ only occasional showers ; the Mimoseee and 
Csesalpineee seem to enjoy the somewhat 
more^cold and moist climate of the Balagliaut 
districts ; while the Bambnsea^ and Pandane?^ 
luxuriate in the rich loamy soil of the Mul- 
nad (i. e. Rain country) Plants, for railway 
fences ought to diifer as the line is •continued 
through various districts, in accordance with 
the conditions under which jiarticular plants 
thrive best between certain limits of tempe- 
rature and moistnre . — Thmhenfs TravelSf 
Vol. III. p. 8. l)r. Clefjhorn hi Rep. JSrlL Ass. 
1850, p. 3 1 1 . 

HEDGE QUIKOE. sepiaria. 

HEDJAZ. Auau. Goat. 

HEDOO, Maiiu. Cax. Nauclea parvifolia, 
Roxh, 

HEDUNG of Java the chopping knife of 
the Tengor monrdaineers. 

HED-YA-'Mahk, a drover or cattle- 
dealer 

HEDYCHIUM, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Zingiberacceo, 
of which 28 species occur in the East Indies’ 
some of them with sweet smelling flowers! 
A very fragrant species of liedvchuun with 
long narrow petaJs, and an epiphytic haliit 
IS often seen in Tavoy. Marsclen gives 
Gandasuli, as the Hedychinm coronariuru 
of In'umeus, the doolal chamjia of India, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornainenhs 
ill the hair, and in flic enigmatical Ian- 
gunge of flowers stand for inconstancy. — 
Mason. Jour. lud. Arch., Vol. V. No. 8 
1851 . * 

HEDYCHIUM CORONARIITM. 

Doolal cbainpa, Bkno. } Khet-liin-tbai, Buitw. 

The garland flower, much cultivated ; the 
flowers are fragrant, colours, orange, scarlet, 
yellow and white. The yellow and white 
varieties are both common. Tliis is tlie 
most charming of all the plants of this na- 
tural order— the great length of time it con- 
tinues to throw out a profusion of large, 
beautiful, fragrant blossoms, malies if partil 
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cnlarly deairablo.” Tlie plants ara natives 
of India, and oiilyreqnire a liglit rich soil: 
they arc increased by dividing the roots.— 
noisb. Voiiji: irasnn. Eulilell. 

HBDYOHIXJM SPICATUM — Ro^Zc; Bot 


Batikcla ; Saki of Rvvi 
Banlialdi; Shlui „ Beas. 
Sidhonl Hixd 

ICkor j Shahvi, Sutlej . 


Bazrtar ?oots. 
Kapur Kachri, IIind. 
Kaohur. » 

Seer, j» 

Biitti >j 


This g;rows throiighonti the East Indies 
and in the Panjah Himalaya np to neai* the 
Jhelamat least at from 3,500 to 7,.‘)00 feet 
and in China. Its lai’ge broad leaves are 
twisted and mnde into coarse mats for sleep- 
ing on, &c. The tuberous roots have, as 
“ wild ginger,” been tried by Europeans, as 
a preserve, but without snccess. -Oh e root 
is fragrant, warm, and aromatic, and Hr. 
Itoyle^ thinks it may probably be the 
“ ritte,” or lesser galangal of Ainslie. ^ Capoor 
cntchery is the root of this plant, it is about 
half an inch in diameter, and, in China, is 
cut into small pieces and dried for exporta- 
tion ; has internally a whitish coIout*, but 
externally it is rougli and of a reddisii color j 
it bas a pungent and bitterish taste, and a 
slio>ht\y aromatic smell. ' It is exported to 
Bombay, and from tbence to Persia and 
Arabia; it is said to be used in perfumei^ 
and for medicinal purposes, and also to pre- 
serve clothes from insects. In Garhvyal, 
they are used in washing the newly married, 
and Madden states that they are pounded 
with tobacco for the hookah. — O'Shnit'jh’ 
nes^sjj,^. G62. Roxl). i. 10 ; roitjf. p. 508 ; 
Dr. J. L. Sfeipart, Pnnjah PlanfSj p. 239. 

HBDYOTIDEiO] a section of plants of 
the Nat. order Cinclionacem, containing 16 
TVendlandi . 1 Ijerchea ; 2 Greenia; 3 Ade- 
nosace; 1 Xantliophytum ; 20 Ophiorlnsin ; 
8 Argostemma ; 1 Spiradiclis ; 2 Neurocal^^x ; 
1 De'nt-ella; 95Hedyotis; 2Kohautia; 10 
Metabalos; 5 Axanthes; 2 Urophyllum. ^ 

HBDYOTES, a genus of the section 
Hedy otidege, Nat. order Cinchonnceie ; some 
of the species are pretty flowering plants, 
otherwise mostly unimportant. TT, Ic. Voif/t 

Roxl). 

HRDYOTES TIMBELLATA Lam. U. Be. 


Hedyotes hispida, RntJi. Oldenlandia umhellata 
Hedyotes ludica Exm LinUf llosch. 
and Sdlu 


I ndian Madder. Eng. 
Choya. Singh. 

Sayan 5 Sayan mul. 


Saya. Tam. 

Bmburel ohed.di, „ 
Gherivelu. Tel. 


HEDYSATHTM. All the species of the 
genus Hedysarum may be cultivated. They 
thrive - in a Ixgbt rich soH ; the perennial 
sorts may be increased' by dividing the roots ; 


HEDYSARUM SENNOTDES. 


nnd the seeds of the annual species should 
be sown in an open border. 

HEDYSARUM ALIIAGI. Lmn. 


AlliagimaUrorumTouRNE Ononis spinosa IT vssll. 

„Nepaleiisium D C Shouk-ul-Byza, Armi. 
Manna Hebraica Don. 


Juvassa, Beng 

Hebrew manna plantENG 
Camels ill orn, „ 

Feve dc lonp, Fit 

Kamels dorn, Ceu. 

Siissklo, Ouz. 


Jnnnaa, 

IIlND 

J ua sii , 


Bndawnrt, 

Pers. 

Slminr Khnr, 


Dchveh saniani, 

Ttjku. 


A spiny sbrnb, from its branches exudes a 
sweet substance like manna ; tatties arc some- 
times made of ii., in Upper Hindoostan. Wei* 
Isted cmildnot learn that manna is procured 
from this tree, in S. Arabia as in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai . — TraDch Ih?. 1. p* 
130 - Ahfs. Mnf. Merl. 2't 1 ^ 0 . 
HEDYSARUM GANGETICUM. 

Salaporni. HiNU. 

This rnol is believed to bo from the Hod y- 
sarnm gangcticum, one of the Lojrnminosin, 
n bitter tonic used iu fever.-*- Gr/. Dx., 
1862. . 

HEDYSARUM GYR.\NS. ^'lie wings 
of the ternatc leaves of this leguminous 
plant arc constantly oscillating upwards 
and downwards, as if invested with the 
power of voluntary moiion, quite indi^pciuh 
entlv of anv external stimulus. — Hdrtwig. 

HEDYSARUM JUNOEUM, the Rksh* 
stemmed Hedysarum, grows in vast quan- 
tities in Shoklniwatti and clsewhei’c, near 
Jaepoor, the small branches are sweet nnd 
eaten by eamols and other cat.tle. This 
becomes a considornblo bush, and has no 
thorns. — firn. ilhvL Top, p. 205. 

HEDYSARUM LAGENAIII U M. Roxs. 


Svn. of ^.schvnomeno n,s])era. 

‘HEDYSARUM LINE ARE is used in 
Cochin China ns a stomachic, ainl If alpi- 
num is used iu Siberia for tlie sa.ine pur- 
pose. 

HEDYSARUM NALLA K A S HINA. 
Roxr. Syn. nf Ormocnrpnm sennoides. D. 0. 

hedysarum: PROSTR VTUM. Linn. 


Syn. of Indigofera ennenpliylla. — Lhni. 

‘'hedysarum sennoides. 


Ormocarpum sennoides. — D. C* 

Jungli Munghi ki-jar, | Katn mnrunga v'ayr,TAM 
Duic. I Adivi inuTiaga vera, Tel. 
Kanana, shigxiru, Sans, j 

The root possesses a considerable degree 
of warmth and is prescribed, as atonic in 
certain cases of fevCr, also, in decoction, it is 
supposed to be a valuable i-emedy in rheu- 
matic affections of long standing. With 
the bark of the root, ground small, and mixed 
with gingilie oil, a liniment is prepared 
which the Vyteans recommend as an external 
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application in paralytic complaints and in 
lumbago . — AhoB Mat, Med., p. 74. 

HEDYSAEUM STIPULACEUM. Burm. 
and H. triflornm Linn. Willd. are Syns of 
Desmodium friflorumi. 

HEDYSAEUM TUBEROSUM. 

Pueraria taberosa — BanWs Ic. Kemp, Tab. 25. 

Kudsumi, Hind. | Daree goomodoe — T el. 

A rare species, a native of the valleys far 
tip amongst the mountains. It flowers dur- 
ing the hot season, at which time it is per- 
fectly naked of leaves, being deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. 
The root peeled and bruised into a cata- 
plasm is employed by the natives of the 
mountains where it grows to reduce swell- 
ings of the joints. — Roxh. FI. Lul., Vol. II, 
p. 863. ^ 

HEEL. Tliis^ part of the body is often 
alluded to by oriental nations. The only 
vulnerable part of Krishna’s ^body, was his 
heel, in which he was shot by a Bhil. 

HEEMAGHA, a bag made of the skin of 
a lamb, used by fakirs. 

HEEIST. Every Chinese province is di- 
vided into a certain number of districts, 
called ‘ Fu,' ‘ Ting,’ ‘ Chow, or ‘Pleeri.’ A 
* Fu ’ is a large portion or department of a 
province under tJie general control of a 
civil officer, immediately nubordinate to the 
head of the provincial guveriiinent. — Strr, 
Chivese. 

HEEjST xlMBlLLA GASS. Singh. An- 
tidesm a zey Ian i cu m . — Lam. 

HEEN-KADOL. SiNGir. iEgiceras fra- 
gi'ans. — Ron. 

HEEEABOL. Hind. Sans. Balsnmo- 
dendron myiTlia. Nees nh Fseu. 

HEEEADAKUN, Dragon’s blood, from 

Calamus draco.” 

HEERA-KASSEES, Dry per-snlphate of 
iron, used in dyeing, in making ink, blacking 
.leather, used also in medicine, and nia<le into 
“ missi” to ap[)lv to the teeth : — to make. 

Blade vri^si. — Ileera-kaf-see.^, chaipal harra, 
chooni-gond, lila tootiya, iron filings, kuth, 
equal parts, pounded and mixed : rubbed on 
the gums. 

, — Snfaid soorum (crystallized 

carbonate of lime, double refracjting spar), 
and cinnamon. pounded togetlier: used as 
tooth powder. 

Sadadeafisees. — Impure sulphate of iron, 
the refuse from the manufactory of the sul- 
phate of copper : four seers for one rupee. — 
Gen. Med. Top. p U7. 

HEERAKHOND, in Assam, where dia- 
monds occur. Tavernier tells' us (Travels, 
p. 156), that gold, “‘comes from the king- 
dom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost as bad 


HEFT KISHWAR. 

as that of China.” Gold dust is washed in 
the Dikerie river in the Tezpore district^ 
but all the rivers in the north of Assam 
probably contain the auriferous metal, and 
on approaching the strata in the hills, the 
grains of metal found are of larger size. The 
value of the gold on the spot is rupees 1 6 for 
tlie qiiautit}’' of a weight of a rupee. The As-< 
samese use no cradle. A spot is selected and 
after digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand is 
taken' uut and washed by passing water over 
it in any long leaf found at hand. The dust 
is tlien put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, the 
mass is then gently moved together, the 
mercury taking up the gold and leaving the 
sand. Tlie water is then drained off and 
the mercury with the gold placed in a piece 
of charcoal, the centre of which has been 
liollowed out ; tliis is then put into the fire 
and the smeltftag takes place, the gold- 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow- 
pipe : when the whole mass is red hot, the 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out. 
dropped into water, and the shining metal 
appears. Gold also occurs in the Dirjmoh 
river Assam.— Ex. 18G2. 

HEERANA or Hirana in east Oud^h, 
manuring a field bypeiming a herd of cattle or 
flock of sheep in it for several hours. K’h- 
Imtana is used in a similar sense iiiRohiJcund* 
This practice is known in England under 
the name of ‘ fold-course * or ‘ foldage,* 
which formerly meant a privilege which 
several lords reserved to themselves of set- 
ting up folds within their manoi’s for the 
better manurance of the same. — Elliot, Szipp> 
Gloss. 

HEERDA. Maiir. Terminalia chebula. 
— Retz. 

HERRIKG, Pike, and Fhit-fish tribes are 
rcprc.sentcd on tlie Tenasscriiu Coast, by 
flat bellied liorrings, ihryssa-an chevies, Ten- 
asserim-sardines, briwblo-finnod spx'ais, shads, 
chalmsi, fresh- water' herrings, flying-fish, 
half billed gar-fish, pikes, pi agnsia — solos, and 
brachirus — turbots. — Mas. 318. 

KEPT, properly haE, Persian, seven. 

JiEFT-DHAT, literally seven metals, cor- 
responding to tlio planets, each of which xmled 
■a metal : hence Mohar, ‘ the sun,’ for gold ; 
Chandra, ‘the moon,’ for silver.— Ecs- 
jasfJiau, Yol. I, p. 274, 

HEFT-AKLIM, the seven climates, into 
which the xnahomedan geographers divide 
the earth. The term is meant to include 
the whole world, and kings sometimes 
hyperbolical! y assume the title of king of 
tlie seven^limatcs. 

HEB'T KISHWAR, has the same mean- 
ing and allusion as heft aklim; and the 
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HELFER. 

sovereignty of the world is sometimes as- 
sumed under that title , — Hindu Infanticide, 

Vol. I, p. 141. 

HBGGrADE. Kar. The head-man of a 
town or village, but especially applied to 
one of the Jain religion. It is also used by 
certain castes as an affix to proper names 
to intimate respectability corresponding 
with sahib, or mian in Hindustan. — TF^Z- 
son^s Glossary. 

HEGGULI of the Yerkali, Paudion halias- 
tus. — Linn. 

HEIBAH. See Kunduz. 

HEIL. Pers. Cardamom. Eng. 

HEJAZ, Burton says that the Arab of the 
Hejaz still uses heathenish oaths, and heathen 
names, few being mahomedan. Their ordeal 
of licking red hot iron, their practice of the 
salkh or scarification as a sign of manli- 
ness and their blood revenge, their eating 
creatures which have not been made lawful 
by the usual formula and their lending their 
wives to strangers, he indicates as showing 
how little mahomedanism has influenced the 
uncivilized parts of the country. 'Burton's 
'pilgrimiage to Mecca uol. iii jp. 79. See 
'Bedouin. 

HE JR or Hajr. Ar. also Tyn-Armeni? 

Bole Armenian, perhaps Gil-i-Armeni. 

HBJR-UL-BAHR. Arab. Calculus cys- 
ticus. 

HEIL A, a race of northern India, occupi- 
ed as scavengers. 

HBLBETH Arab, also Helbh. Arab. 
Trigonella foenum Grcecum, Fenugreek 

HELBULSOO. Can. Artocai’pus hir- 
suta. — Lam, 

HELE. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
tribes. 

HELEMBE, Singh. Nauclea parvifo- 
lia. — Roxb. 

HELBNIUM MEXIOAHUM a flower- 
ing plant I well adapted for borders, they are 
tallish growing plants, with yellow coloured 
flowers, and grow in any common soil, na- 
tives of Horth America chiefly. — Riddell. 

HELFER, Dr,, of the Bengal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was mur- 
dered by the natives of the Andamans in 
January 1839* See As. Jour. 1840, Yol. 
xxxiii. Author of Notice of the Mergui 
Archipelago, Ibid,, Yol xxxiii. Report 
on Tenasserim, and the surrounding na- 
tions Bl. As. Trans., Yol. viii. Along 
with Lieutenant Hutchinson, he reported on 
the new coal-field of Tenasserim in El. As. 
Trans. 1839, Yol. YIII, 385. Author of 
Researches on the Tenasserim Coast, in 
I’riend of India, 165, 638.--Z)r; Buisl 
-,^Wogne. 


HILICIDJS. 

HELIANTHBMTJM, a genus of plants, of 
the Cistacege or Rock-rose tribe, of which 
the following species may be enumerated, 

egyptiacum, N. Africa plantagineum, Europe> 
Spain. Persia, 

breweri, Britain. polyfolium, Britain, 

canum, hoary sun rose. pnnctatum, Prance, 
denticulatum, Prance, salicifolium, Spain, Italy. 

Tibet. sauguineutn, Spain, 

eriocaulon, Spain, Prance vulgare, common Rock, 
guttatum, S. Europe. rose, Europe, 

inoonspicuum, Spain. 

HELIANTHUS ANNUUS.— LZwz. Roxh. 

Shooria Mukti. Bbng. ( Aditya Bhakti 
Sun flower. Eng. I chettu -• 

Suraj mnkhi, Hind. I Poddu or Proddu triu- 

Suria muklii. Sans. \ gudda-chettu Tel. 

Yery common in gardens. — 'Voigt. Gen. 
Med. Top. page 206. 

HBLIANTHUS OLEIFER, Wall, Syn. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — H. C. 

HBLIANTHUS TUBBROSUS.-Lmn. 

Bheamoka. Beng. | Jorusalom artichoke. Eng. 

Suraj-mukhi. Beng. j . 

Throughout India, this plant is enltivaf« 
ed as a vegetable in gardens. — Gen. Med. 
Top. p 206. 

HELICHRYSUM, a genus of exotic 
flowering plants, belonging to the Nat. Ord. 
Matricariacese, much admired for their very 
lasting and brilliant colours, they grow well 
in a rich soil and are easily cultivated by 
cuttings taken off at the joint. Riddell, 
HBLIOIDu!®, a family of Gasteropodous 
mollusca, which may be thus exhibited : 

Order II. Pulmonifera. 

Section A. In-oporculata. 

Pamilt I. Helicidi5. Land-snailfl. 

Genera. Helix. including sub-gener. 1,200 

sp fos., 60 sp. 

Sections ; Acavus. H. hasmostoma. 

Goobrochus (lonchostoina) 

Polygyra. H. polygrata. 

Tridopais. H. hirauta. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 

Sub-genera. Anastoma. H. glogulosa. rcc. 4. sp 
Hypostoma. rec, 

Lychnus. fossil, 3 sp. 

Stroptaxis. H. contusa, rcc 24 sp. 
Sagda.’H. epistylium, rec. 3 ap. 
t Prosoipina (nitida). 6 sp. also fossil. 
Helicella. H. cell aria, 90 sp. 

Stenopus (oruenbatus). Sgn. Nanina. 
Ariophanta, rec, 70 sp. 

Vitrina. Glass-snail. Syn. Helicolimax, rec. 64 sp. 
Sub-genera Daudebardia. (Helicophanta). V. 
brcvipes, rec. 3 sp. 

Simpulopsis (sulonlosa). rec. 6 sp. . 
Sucoinea. Amber-snail, rec. 68 sp. also fossil. 
Sub-genus. Omalonyx. rcc* 2 sp. 

Bulimus. 

Sections; Odontostomns (garganiuus). rec. 
13 sp. 

Pachyotis. 

Partnla. rec. 52 $p, 
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HELIOTIS. 

Gibbus (Lyonnetianus). nc. 2 sp. 

Bulimulus. rec, 300 sp. 

Zaa. 

Azeca. rec. 650 sp. fossil 30 sp. 

Achafcina. Agate-shell, rec, 120 sp. fossil j 
14 sp. 

Suh-geiiera, Glandina. ?*ec. 40 sp. 

Achatinella. rec. 28 sp. 

Pupa. Chrysalis-shell, ric. 160 sp. 

Sul-genus. Vertigo, rec. 12 sp. 

Cylindrella. Cylinder-snail, rec. 50 sp. 

Balea. rec. 8 sp. 8yn, Pusulus. 

Suh-gemus. Megaspira. rec. I sp./osstZ, 1 sp. ^ 

Toriiatellina ree» 11 sp. Strobilus. 

B^asmatina. 

Paxillus. 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. fossil, 20 sp. Syn. 

Cochlodina. See Mollusca. 

HELICTERES ISORA.— iwm. Bh. Box. 
W. and A. W. lo. 

Dhamni, Duk. Kisht ; Bnr-Kisht, Pers. 

Murad-sing ? „ Avurtunni, Sans. 

Kewun? Kewanni, „ Leeviya-gaha, Singh. 
Screw plant, Eng. Valamblrikai, Tam. 

Maror-phalli, Hind. Syamali ,* Ada Sya- 

Kupaisi, „ moli; Kavanchi, Tel. 

Joa-ka-phal, " „ Hooli-tudda a 

This plant has a singular looking contort- 
ed capsule, consisting of five fibres closely 
twisted in the shape of a screw'^ of 
various length, from one inch to two and a half, 
A liniment is prepared from the powder of 
it, which is supposed to be a valuable ap 
plication in cases of offensive sores' inside of 
the ears : the Teloogoo name means that 
the juice of the root is a powerful 
stomachic. The powder of the fruit has 
also been used in griping pains of the bowels, 
but solely because the twisted fibres of the 
capsule were considered to stamp it as a 
remedy, according to the ancient doctrine 
of signatures. The fibre of the bark makes 
good ropes. — Powell, Drs. Stewart. Ain^s. Mat 
Med. page. 118. O^Shauglmessy, p. 228. 

HELIOTIS, (Gray), a genus of the mam- 
malia belonging to the order Carnivora. The i 
species inhabit eastern Asia, and have the 
general appearance and colouring of Mydaus 
combined with a dentition resembling that 
of Gulo or Mustela, but differing from both 
the latter genera in the large internal lobe 
of the upper carnivorous tooth. The genus 
is thus characterised by Dr. Gray : — 

c 1— I 6—9 

Incisor (primorcs) •— ; canines f laniarii ; molars 

9 1-1 6-6 

Head elongated, feet short *, soles of the 

feet nearly naked to the heel 5 toes 5 — 5 ; 
claws strong, the anterior ones long and 
compressed. Tail cylindrical and mo- 
derate. There are two species, H, moscha^ 
from China, and H. Ncpalensis from Nepaul. 
Their order may bo thus shown j 


HELIOPHILA, 

Order Carnivora, 

Trihe Plantigrada 
Fmi* IJrsidaB, Bears. 

2 Gen. Ursus 4 sp. 

„ Ailura, 1 sp. 

Trihe, Semi- Plantigrada. 

Fam. MelididsD. 

5 Gen. Arefconyx, 1 sp. 

. „ Melivora, 1 sp. 

„ Meles, 1 sp. 
j, Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Heliotis 2 sp. H. moschata : IL 
nepalansis. 

Fain. Muatelidse, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. 

I „ Mustela, 12 s]^. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

I „ Barangia, 1 sp. 

1 Tribe Digitigrada. 

Fam. Pelidas. 

1 Gen, Felis, 14 sp. 

Fain. ViverridiXJ. 

Sui-Fam. Hyeiiinse, Hyaenas. 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Siib-Fam. Viverrina?, Civets. 

7 Gen, 31 sp. viz. 

„ Vivevra, 5 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

„ Parodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Pagtima, I sp. 

„ Articfcis, 1 sp. 

„ Herpeates, 1 2 sp. 

,, "Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canidpo. Dog-i-n'bo. 

3 Gen. 1 4 sp. viz. 

„ Cams, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpos, 8 sp. 

Jerdon Maimnalin, Bng. Cyc, 

HELICTBRES ROXBURGHn. G. Don. 
Rlieede. Syn. of Isora coryli folia. — Sohott 
and Bud, 

HELILAH, Persian. Myrobalanof Ter- 
minalia chebula. — Ro.vb. Of tlicsc, are six 
kinds, H. zirah, the young fruit, dried, of 
the size of cummin seed. H. jaoi, size of 
a baidey corn : H. zengi, size of a raisin and" 
black like a negro : H. ehiiii, larger than 
H. zengi and greenish : H. asfer, fruit near 
maturity and j^cllow : H. kabuli, the fruit at 
full maturif.y, called, also, Sarwarri Hirda. 
Helilah-i-Siah. Pers. Myrobalan. 

Hell la j -nl - As wad . Arab. ]\ly robal an . 
ilclileh-i-Kclan. Pers. Myrobalan Tec- 
minalia chebula. 

He! ilaj -ul- Kabu li . A rab. Termin alia 

chebula. Myrobalan. 

HELIOCLES, one of the Greek rulers in 
Bactria. See JBactria, Greeks of Asia, 
Kabul. 

tlELIOPHILA, of the Oruciferco, a ge- 
nus of pretty annuals, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and 
white, raised by seed, in pots, Juul may 
afterwards be placed out in borders. — Bid^ 
ddl ' 
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HELL, 

HELIOPOLIS or Baalbec, the Ba- 
filithof Scripture and Heliopolis or Tem- 
ple of the Sun of the Greeks, is now a 
ruined town. It is built on the lower slopes 
of the Anti-Libanus, 43 miles H. W. of 
Damascus in lat. 34° 1’ 30” N., nnd long, 
36° 11' E, The date of its origin is un- 
known, but Antoninus Pius built a gijat 
temple there. It was sacked in A. D. /4b 
by the mahomedans and finally pillaged in 
A. H. 1400 by Timur; and now contains 
about a hundred Arab families, cultivators 
and herdsmen who reside in a quarter sur- 
rounded by a modern wall. The great tem- 
ple of the sun and its buildings are at the 
western end, outside tlie modern walls. 
There were rows of pillars in the Corin- 
thian order of architecture, almost all of 
which have now fallen, as also, have the 
roofs of great courts, one of them 144 feet 
square, and vaulted passages. On the east 
is a court 230 feet by 118 feet, which had 
arches on it.s western and northern sides. 
Human sacrifices were discontinued here in 
the time of — ? 

HELIOPSIS PLATYGLOSSA. Cass. 
fiyn.'of Guizotia oleifera. — D. 0. 

HELIOTROPE or Bloodstone, a quartz- 
jose mineral which occiars abundantly in the 
trap rocks of the Dekhan. 

HELIOTROPE, fl.owenng plants, sboiild 
be grown in a soil more approaching to sand 
than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or the 
flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand 
under glass , they require to be protected 
from the hot winds. 

HELIOTROPIUM, a genus of plants of 
the Hatural order, Boraginacem, of which 
several species are grown in India. 


HELMAND. 
HBLLEBORUS NIGER. 

Khertik, Khcrheck 1 Schwartz Neisswar. 


Kurbcc-ul-aswad. An. 
I^ciswurtol, l^AN 

Kalikutki, Buk. Hind. 
Black Hellebore Eno. 

Christmas Rose, „ 

Hellebore, 


1 gel, Ger. 

I Kucldu, Guz. Hind. 
I Khorbeck us Siah, Pebs. 
I Hellebore, Port. 

I fCataka-rohlni ka- 

I turmii, Sans Tam^. Ted 
i Caliiraua. S'ingh 


r oxburpf h ianum. 
isoabrum. ^ 
supinum. 
zeylaniotim. 


malabaricum. 
marifolium. 
parviflorum, 
peruvianum. 
ramossissimum. 
rottleri. 

CORDIPOLIUM. 
Syns. of Tiaridium 


brevifolium. 
jcoromandelianuml 
curassavienm. 
europa3uuj. 
indie am. 

JinifoJium. 

HELIOTROPIUM 
Mol. Hindicum, Linn. 
indicum. — Scli'in. 

HELIX, a genus of land snails very nume- 
rous in India. See Helicidm. 

HELL, amougst jews, Christians, maho- 
medans and hindus, a place of after punish- 
ment to which the souls of wicked people 
ore sent, Mahomedans call it hy the Hebrew 
and Arabic term Jahauam — the hindoos 
Narakam. Amongst the Japanese Gokuja, 
or Hell, or as it is otherwise called Roja, 
is the cage, By iihis they mean their prison, 
which stands about the middle of the town, 
»4the comer of a descending street. — BiS’ 
Japan Toh L p. 36L 
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Under the native names, two kinds of liel- 
lebore which are commonly mot with in the 
Indian bazaars are brought from Nepaul 
and the Red Sea. The roots of both plants 
are used in medicine, they are much used by 
carriers, and occasionally by native practh 
tioTiers as a powerful cathartic in maniacal 
and dropsical cases. The roots of one kind 
occui* in pieces of four to six inches, are 
black all through tlieir substance, externally 
of a grayish colour, with niimerons joints. 
The second variety is in similar pieces, but • 
of a whiter colour inteimilly. Black hel- 
lebore is indigenous to the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and Apennines, and is also cultivated in 
Great Britain. White hellebore grows in 
Switzerland, and tlie mountainous parts of 
Gei'manv, — Fanlh. O'SItaughiGh'sy, page 168, 

HELIOS. The sun god, See Ka. 

HELLENES. See Kclat p. 400. 
HELLENIA ALLUGHAS, Linn, Syn 
of Alpinia allughas. — Roscoe. 

HELLENIA GRANDIFLORA. Betz. 
Syn. of Cdstus speciosus. 

HELLENIC on Pclasgic Greeks. Bee 
Greeks : India pp. 3 1 2, 3 1 4. 

HBLLUS, Olio of the Coleoptcra of Hong 
Kong. 

HELLWATER, a narcotic spirit distil- 
led in Java from the fleshy part of the 
fruit of Arenga saccharifera, 

HELM AN D, the Etymandcr of the classics 
and Hmtuniat of the Yendidad, rises in the 
southern slopes of the Koucn-lun mountain 
near the Kalu Pass. It has, near it, .the town 
of Baniian. 10 000 and Oabul 6,400 feetjabovc 
the sea; Koh-i-Baba peak 17,000 and its 
course is S. Westerly, receiving tributaries 
which rise near Candabar, the latter town 
being 3,480 feet. It is separated from the 
valley of the Indus by a meridional chain 
that runs from near the Koh-i-Baba -peak, 
due south the Indian Ocean. The Helmand 
takes a S. W. direction and in it.s course re- 
ceives the rivers that pass Candahar, The 
Helmund is very rapid, especially in winter 
after the floods. At Gix'ishkit is from sixty 
to ninety yards wide. Its whole course is 650 
miles. Rising in the Pughman range lat. 
34® 40', Ion. 68® 2' ; at an elevation of 
10,076 feet above the sea, it runs westerly to 
Pullaluk; and northwesterly into the Ha- 
moon marshy lake, and that of Dak«*LTeer 



HELOPID^. 

by numerous cbannels. At 25 m. below 
Girishk it receives the TJrgundab, 450 m. ; 
At Gririshic, 350 m. from source, its banks 
arc about 1,000 yards apart but in spring 
it spreads beyond these limits ; depth 10 or 
12 feet, with a rapid current. At Pullalak 
it was crossed by Christie, who found it, 
at the end of March, 400 yards wide, and 
very deep. The Persian authors generally 
write its name as Heirmund. It flows 
through Seistan, part of which arid province 
is fertilized by its streams, and empties it- 
self into the lake of Zerali. Pottinger says, 
about two days journey for a horseman to 
the westward of Dooshak, it forms a lake, 
which, at some seasons overflows its banks, 
BO as to extend eighty or ninety miles in 
length, and thirty or forty in breadth. 
The Etymander of the ancients is a fine 
river, and is the only one between the Tigris I 
and tile Indus to whieli these words can be 
applied. After the junction of several small 
streams coming from Koh-i-baba, situated 
at a short distance west of Kabul, it runs 
from north-east to south-west a length of 
two hundred parasangs ; at first in a deep 
channel through scarped rocks, its bed 
obstructed by enormous blocks, through 
the mountainous country of the Parapamisus 
inhabited by Hazarah Piisht koh. At 10 
or 1 2 parasangs above O-hirisk it begins to 
flow over a sandy and gravelly bed and 
through a fl.at country with a channel less 
confined. It is then turned to account, and 
irrigates by artificial means, the meadows 
and arable land in its vicinity, until, nearly 
exhausted by the soil, it reaches at its ex- 
treme limit on the south the Meshila-Seis- 
tan, or lake of Seistan. Several inhabited 
islands, and some of them, like Kaleh-i- 
Bist, fortified, are in the middle of the 
stream, the aspect of which' from one ex- 
tremity to the other is picturesque and some- 
times majestic. — Malcolm^ History of Persia 
VoL I p, 3 Pottinger' s travel sBeloochis tan and 
Sindep. 316 Ferrler Jouru. pj) 428, 420. 
See Aria Pains. 

HELMSMAN. Eng. 

Sikanni. Hind. | Jurumudi. Malay. 

Sikani, is from Suklian, a holm, sukhani a 
helmsman 

HELOT, modern India is largely inhabit- 
ed by Jiindus proper and helots or out- castes 
who have become completely or partially 
amalgamated into hindu society. The su- 
perior helot classes, all over northern India 
cnltivato to a considerable extent either on 
tlioir own account or as the servants of 
others. — Mr, Campbell, 

HELOPID^B, one of the Coleoptera of 
Hong-Kong. 


HBMIDAOTYLUS. 

HBMA PUSHPAKAMU. Tel. Miohelia 
cbampaca. — Linn, 

HELRA, Hind. Boerhaavia elegans. 
HEMAPUSHPIKA, S. or pachcha adavi 
molla. Jasminnni chrysanthemum, R. 

HBMATORNIS. The Cheela eagle of 
Ceylon, is a different bird from Hematornis 
cheela of the Dekkan, most probably the 
Palco bido of Hoi'sfield of Javaaiid Sumatra, 
Tennant's Shetolies of the Nahmxl History of 
Ceylon p. 63. 

HEMAYETY, See Orizasativa. 
HBMBAKO. The Tibetan name of the 
territory in Ladak, which the Kashmirians 
call Dras. See Eiidia p. 337. 

HBMBAR, Panjab. Ulmns campestris. L, 
HBMEDOUN. See Samarcand. 
HEMEROCALLIS EULYA. 

I Brown Day Lily. Eng. | Nurgus, Gool-nurgas. Hind 
Narcissus of India cultivated as a flower-* 
ing plant. The Narcissus fistulosus is also 
cultivated in European gardens. — Gen. Mod, 
Top. p. 189. 

HEMECERCUS, a genus of birds of the 
Pam. Picidsc. 

Suh-fam. Campephilonse, 6 gen. 1 6 sp, 
viz., 1 Campephilns, 2 Hemicerens, 4 
milophns, 3 Chrysocolaptcs, 2 Brachypte-* 
rns, Tiga. 

Sub-fmu Gecininse, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Geciims, 1 Gaciuculus, 3 M,eiglyptcs, 

3 Micropternns. 

Suh-fani. Picinne, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 

1 Dryocophns, 14 Picus. 

Sub-fam, Pienmninoe, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picunmus, 2 Sasia, 

Suh-fam. Yuxicinie, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

] Yunx torqnilla. 

Snh-fvni. Indicatorinso, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Indicator xanthoiiotns. Sec Birds, page 
470. 

HEMICHROMIS a genus of fishes, 

Eam. .5 Chromulcs as mi dev. 

Gen. 2 Efcroplus, 15 CliroTnis, 2 Sarothcrodon, 4 
Hemiclirornis, 17 Acara, 1 I'lieraps, 26 Ileros, 1 Mo- 
wonauta, 1 Petonia, 2 XJaru, 1 Ilygrogonus, 4 Cichla- 
9 Creniciclila, 3 Chastobranchus, 2 Mesops, 7 Satano- 
porca, 1 Geophagus, 1 Sympbysodon, 1 Pterophylium. 

HEMI0Y*CLIA, a genus of moderate 
sized trees of Ceylon. H. Gardnori. TIgo.^ 
not very abundant : H. lanccolata. Tliw.y 
'grows at Oaltura, Ceylon, and H. sepiaria. 
W. A.^ ‘ Weera-gass.' Singh., is abundant 
in. the hot drier parts in the Peninsula of 
the island. 2S7. W. Te. 

HEMIDACTYLUS TRIEDRUS, a pretty 
little white and spotted lizard of Lubua-n. It 
is one of the Gcckotidm, a natural family 
of Saurian Reptiles, holonging to Gray’wS 
sub-ordor Pachyglossa, and the Nyciisnuna. 
The following is a list of the species of 
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HEMIDACTYLUS TRIDUUS. HEMIDESMUS INDIOUS. 


Asiatic Geokotid00, with the localities they 
inhabit. 

jEdura marmorata, the Marbled -<3Edura. North 
Australia. 

rhomhifei’, the Lozenge- Spotted j^Edura. West 
Australia. 

Diplodactylus vittatus, the Yellow-Crowned Liplo- 
dactyle. Australia. 

B. ornatus, the Beaatiful Diplodactyle. 

D. ocellatus, the Eyed Diploclactyle. West Australia. 
B, marmoratus, the Marbled Diplodacfcyle. Austi*a- 
lia. 

B bilineatus, the Two Lined Diplodactyle. 

D. lineatus, the Lined Biplodactyle. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

B. Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyle. 
Phyllodactylus pulcher, the Phyllodaofcyle. 

P- tuberculatus, the Large-Tubercled Phyllodaotyle, 
Ptyodaotylus Gecko, the Fan-Fooc. Egypt. 
Uroplates fimbriatus, the Famocanti*ata. Madagas- 
car. 

tJ. lineatus, the Sharp-Tailed Famocantrata. 
Caudiverbera Peruviana, the Caudiverbera. Peru. 
Hemidactylus trihedrus, the Triangular- Tubercled 
Hemidactyle. 

H. maculatus, the Spotted Hemidactyle. 

H. Brookii, Brooke’s Hemidactyle. 

H. depressus, the Groove-Tailed Hemidactyle. 

H. verruculatus, the Warty Hemidactyle, Shores of 
the Mediterranean ; Egypt. 

H. fasciatus, the Banded Hemidactyle 
H. Mabouia, the Brazilian Hemidactyle. « Brazil. 

H. mercatorius, the Wandering Hemidactyle. 

H. frenatus, the Streaked Hemidactyle. Ceylon. 

H. Lesohenaultii,Lesohenault’s Hemidactyle. Ceylon. 
H. vittatus, the Streaked Cheeked Hemidactyle. 

Borneo. ,, 

H. Bella, Bell’s Hemidactyle, 

D. Garnotii, Garnot’s Doryure. South Soa Islands. 
Platyurus Schneiderianus, the Platyure. Java. 
Leioerus ornaius, the Banded Leiuriis. West Africa. 
Crossurus caudiverbera, the Crossurus. 

Boltalia sublmvis, the Boltalia. Iiidia. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

Peropus mutilatus, the Peropua. Mauilla. j 
Theconyx Seychellensis, the Seychelle Gecko. Is- 
lands of Seychelles. 

Pentadaotylus Buvaucelii, Duvaucel’s Pendaetylo. 

India : Calcutta. 

P. Leachianus, Leach’s Gecko. 

Gecko vei'us, the Gecko, India, 

G. Ecevesii, Eeeve’a Gecko Gecko. China. 

G. Chinenais, the Japan. China and Japan. 

G. Monarohus, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Sraithii, Br. A, Smith’s Gecko. Prince of Wales, 
Island. 

G. bivittatus, the Bouble Streaked Gecko. 
Amydosaurus lugubris, the Sombre Gecko. 

Gehyra oceanica, the Oceanic Gehyra. Islands in 
the Pacific. 

G. Australis, the Swan River Gehyra, Swan River. 
Ptychozoon homalocephala, the Fringed Treo-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarentola Mauriana, the Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. ..^gyptiaca, the Egyptian Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. Belalandii, Laland’s Tarentola. Madeira 5 West 
Coast of Africa. 

T. Bomeensis, the Bornean Tarentola. Borneo, 
Phelsuma Cepedianus, Laoepede’s Phelsuma. Mau- 
ritius. 

Paohydaotylus ocellatus, the Eyed Gecko. Cape of 
food Hope, ^ 


Pi maculatus, the Spotted Pacbydactyle. South 
Africa. 

P. elegans, the Elegant Pacbydactyle. South Africa. 
Sphoarodactylus sputator, the Banded Sphserodactyle! 
South America. 

S. ponctatissimus, the Lined Sphaorodactyle. Marti- 
nique. 

S. fantasticus, the Black-Headod Sphmrodacfcyle. 
South America. 

S. nigropunctatus, the Black-Dotted Sphmrodactyle 
South America 

S. RichardsoniiRichardson’s Sphmrodactyle. America. 
Naultinus pacificus, the Pacific Naultinus. New 
Zealand. 

N. elegans the Kakariki. New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, the lorig-Toed Kakariki. New Zealand. 
Eublepharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublepharis. 
Penang, Chittagong, 

Goniodactylus Tiinorensis, Boie*s Angular- Toed 
Lizard. India. 

G. alboangularis, the White-Throatod Angular-Toed 
Lizard. South America. 

G. ocellatus, the Eyed Angular-Toed Lizard. Tobago. 
Cyrtodactylus, marmoratus, the Marbled Cyrfcodactyle 
Java, Philippine Islands. 

C. pulchellu.s, the Beautiful Cyrtodactylo. Singapore. 
Heteronota Kenclalhi, the Bornean HetoronoLo. 
Borneo 

Phylhirus platurus, White’s Phyllure. Australia. 

P. Milinsii the Thick-Tailed Pliylluro. 

P. inermis, the Spineless Phyllure. Australia. 
Stenodaetylus guttatus, Wilkinson’s Stenodaotylc. 
Egypt. 

HEMIDESMUS INDIOUS. Bheede. 

JR. Brown W. Io> ContK 

Smilax aspera I Asclepias pseudosara, 

Periploca indica, Wilkie. | Jioxh, var. latifolia. 
TJnuntamul, Beng. Hini>. Iriniusu, Singh. 

Kural, „ Nunnari, Tam. 

Muckwy, Bhk, Gadi Stigandhi : Nalla 

Indian, Sarsaparilla, Enu. iSugandbi j Pala- 
Countiy Sarsaparilla, „ Sugandhi j Suganda- 
Magraba, Hind. paia, Pala Chuklian- 

Naruniudi, Maleal. doru, Telia Sugaii- 

Shadipa, Sans. dhipala TkXi. 

This is a common plant, all ovex’ the 
Indian peninsula. The root is long and 
slender, with few ramiticatioxis, covorodwith 
rnst-colonred very fragrant bark, the odour 
remaiiiing after drying, and strongly 1*0- 
sembling that of new mown hay. The roots 
have long been employed on the Madras 
coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and 
have been also used in England and very 
highly • spoken of. Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
trials were numerous and satisfactory. Its 
diuretic operation is very remarkable ; two 
■ ounces infused in a pint of water and allow- 
ed to cool was the quantity usually employ- 
ed daily, axid by such doses tho discharge 
of urine was genei’aHy trebled or quadrupled. 
It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, and 
so increased the appetite that it became a 
most popular remedy in bis hospital, the pa- 
tients themselves entreating its administea- 
tion and continuance. The taste and smell 
of the infusion are balmy and sweet *, he 
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used it; with tlie most decided benefit in 
numerous cases of the description in which 
sarsaparilla is generally given ; indeed he 
considers the activity of his medicine to 
he much more decided than that of sarsa- 
parilla itself. Theununtamul can be pur- 
chased in Calcutta of good quality at from 
two to four annas the seer Ko good analy- 
sis has yet been made of this drug. A 
volatile amd is described by Mr. Garden of 
London as having been obtained from the 
Smilax aspera, under which name it is 
thought H. indicus became the subject of his 
experiments. This is however as yet doubt- 
ful. It occurs in bundles, about a foot 
and a half long; smell fragrant, enduring; 
fracture white ; boiled in water, vapour very 
agreeable. It is a perfect substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. But as much of its virtues depend 
on a volatile principle, nnnntamnl should 
not be employed in decoction, as long boil- 
ing dissipates the active ingredient. Dr. 
O’Shauglmessy says the infusion is afragrant 
and hia^hly effectnal alterative and diuretic, 
of great service in secondary, venereal afiec- 
tions and chronic rheumatism. It is in every 
respect a perfect substitute for sarsaparilla. — 
O'Sliauglinessy Dispensary page 456. Beng. 
Pliarm. p. 279, 301. 

HEMIGYMMA MACLEODII, Griff ? 

Cordia maoleodii, Hoolcer 

Botku. Tel. ] Deyn gan. Hind. ? of Jubbulpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godaveiy 
forests near Mahadeopore : it does not ex- 
tend down to the Circars. It is found near 
Warungul. It is also indigenous to the 
Jubbulpore forests, where it is called “ Deyn- 
gan.” Dr. Grifiith described Hemigymna 
Maoleodii.” from dried specimens and thought 
that the leaves were opposite (instead of 
alternate) otherwise his description and na- 
tive name agree. It yields a very heautifal 
wood which would answer as a substitute 
for maple for picture frames, &c , — Captain 
Beddome, 

HBMIGYROSA TRICHOCARPA,T7w., 
a moderate sized tree of which one variety 
grows in the Central Province of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet ; another 
variety grows in the hot, drier parts of the 
island. — Thw. Bn, PI Zeyl, i. p. 66. 

HEMIOISTITIS CORDIEOLIA. In Ten- 
nasserira, near the sea shore, this species of 
mule fern with cordate fronds is sometimes 
seen. — Dr. Mason. 

HEMIPODIUS DUSSUMIERI, a bird 
belonging to the family Perdi cidse. See Birds. 

HEMIPTERA, of the Hemiptera, several 
genera occur in India. Amongst others, are 
Cantuo ocellatus, Leptoscelis marginalis, 
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Callidea stockerius, &c., &c Of the aquatic 
species, the gigantic Belostoma Indicum 
attains a size of nearly three inches. Some 
of them are most attractive in color, a green 
one, often seen on leaves is quite inoffensive, 
if unmolested, but if irritated exhales an 
offensive odour. 

Bugs belong to the Hemiptera and insects 
known as coffee bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the coffee 
planting interests, and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which 
seemingly at present they have no means of 
protecting • themselves . — Tennenfs Ceylon. 
See Bugs * Insects. 

HEMIRAMPHPS, a genus of fishes of 
the Family Scombresocid© in which the 
genera are 46 Belone, 5 Scombi’esox, 40 
HemirhamphuSy 1 Arrhamphus, 44 Bx- 
occetus. 

Hemiramphns macrorhynchos a native of 
the Bay of Bengal, near Pondichery, has an 
elongated body and proboscis like member 
proceeding from its mouth, 

Hemiramphus Russelli, Cuv. and Val. 
Tof^a pendek (Pendek, short.) The Malays 
thus denominate all the species of Hemi- 
rarnphus, to distinguish them from those of 
Belone (Toda) of the Malays. At Pinang 
this species is numerous at all seasons, but 
larger individuals occur at irregular intervals. 
They appear at European tables under the ap- 
pellation of “ Guard fish.” — Cantor. Hartwig. 

HEMITRAGUS JBMLAICUS a mam- 
mal of the goat tribe, See Oaprea? : Mamma- 
lia. 

HEMITRAGUS QUADRIMAMMIS. 
Hodgs. Syn of Capra jemlaica. — Ham. 
Smith. 

HEMLOCK. Conium maculatum. 

Rosh, Heb. I Bash, Hrb. 

a poisonous plant, of Europe, preparations 
from whicb are used in medicine. See Co- 
ni um. 

HEMP. Cannabis safciva. — Linn. var. 0. 


Indica. 


Kininib, 

Au. 

Gauja, 

Malay. 

Hainp, 

D\n. 

Bnnfc, 

Peks. 

Sum? T)UK.Otiz 

Hind. 

Konope, 

Pox.. 

Kiimup, Hinmip, 

Dirr. 

Konapli, 

lllJSS. 

Chanvre, 

Fk. ! 

Konopel, 

}> 

Hanf, 

(■Jkk. 

Bhauga, Gangica, 

Sans. 

Kannabis, 

Oil. ■ 

Canamo, 

Hampa, 

Sp, 

Caunpe. 

It. 

Sw. 


In the export commerce of India, hemp 
is a term applied to the fibres of several 
distinct plants, all of them valuable as cor- 
dage materials. The true hemp of Europe, 
is the fibre of the Cannabis sativa of botan- 
ists, whicb is chiefly grown in Russia and 
is sent to the other European countries for 
cordage, canvas and towelling. Hemp ap- 
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pears to be a plant of the Persian region, 
where it is subjected to great cold in win- 
ter, and to considerable heat in summer. 
It is however difficult to say of what coun- 
try the plant is a native ; Willdenow says 
Persia ; Grnelin says Tartary ; while Thun- 
berg found it in Japan. It has thus been 
able to travel westerly into Europe, and 
easterly into Japan; so that tlie varieties 
produced by climate have by some been 
thought to be distinct species, the European 
being called C. sativa, and the Indian C. 
indica. It is believed to be originally a 
native of Asia and its Greek and Latin 
name Cannabis is supposed to be derived 
from the Arabic “Kinnub.” Herodotus 
mentions it as a Scythian plant. Bieberstcin 
met with it in Tauria and the Caucasian 
region. It is well known in Bokhara and 
Persia, and is abundant in the Himalaya. In 
Britain the prices of the cleaned fibre range 
from £15 to £45 the ton and in the yoar.s 
1847 to 1851, the imporr.s into Britain rang- 
ed between 40,578 to 53,063 tons annually. 
These quantities are stated from Poole’s 
Statistics of commerce but Dr. Boyle gives 
the following as the quantities of hemp im- 
ported into the United Kingdom : — 



1847 

1848 

1849 


1851 

FromRTissia,Cwt 
„ British ter- 
ritories m East 

544,844 

540,207 

641,518 

614,536 

072,342 

Indies 

185,788 

358,239 
1 

860,802 

399,345 

^ 690,923 


Since the year 1855, in consequence of 
a war with Russia, true liemp has been 
more largely produced in other countries, 
and other fibres have been utilized, so that 
many fibres have come to be known in com- 
merce nnder this name, and the value of all 
other fibres is estimated J'rom their greater 
or lesser resemblance to hemp, and especi- 
ally to Rius.sian hemp. Though grown for 
the commercial purposes of Europe, princi- 
pally in -Russia, it is. common in Egypt, 
Tui’key and every part of Asia, but while in 
European countries it is cultivated only for 
its ligneous fibre, so extensively employed in 
the manufacture of the strongest ropes, and 
of coarse but strong kinds of cloth, in ad- 
dition to its fibrous products, it is much cul- 
tivated in the oriental countries to obtain 
the intoxicating leaves, called ‘ Ganja,’ from 
which ‘ Bhang’ and ‘‘ suhjee” are produced, 
and the resinous substance, called ‘churrus.’ 
The mode of cultivating for each, of its 
products is however different. The plant 
requires exposure to light and air, and is 
therefore sown thin or transplanted out j 
^heii it is" cultivated for its resinous and 
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intoxicating secretion, whilo the growth 
of fibre is promoted by shade and moisture, 
which are procured by thick sowing. 

Hemp is an annual plant from 3 to 10 
feet high, with .the males and females on 
separate stems. The finest quality of liemp 
and that which brings the liighest price, 
being sold at 50s. per cwt., when the best 
Russia bring.s only 47 shillings, comes from 
Italy, though Erencii, English and Irish 
hemps are much esteemed. The Russian 
hemp grows best in a friable soil of moderate 
richness. Hemp is grown everywhere 
throughout India, and in the Plimalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, and with care in the selec- 
tion of the soil and in its preparation, it 
might be made snccessfully to compete with 
tlie Russian, Polish and Italian hemps. 
Dr. Roxburgh’s opinion is favoiahle as to 
its cnltivatiou in the plains, and Dr. Royle 
recommends its cultivation both during tlie 
rainy and the cold weather seaison, the latter 
being .so siniilarto that of the sniiimer culture 
of European countries and points to Rohih 
ennd and neighbouring hills as well suited 
for its extension. 

It is fi'om its posses.sing a remarkably 
tough kind of woody tissue capable of being 
manufactured into linen and cordage, that 
hemp is best known ; and for its good quali- 
ties iji this respect it is unrivalled among 
the many plants possessing similar properties. 
The hemp fibre of India is extensively used 
for the manufacture of twine and rope, 
coarse clotli, sacks and bags. In a Minute, 
published by the Madras Government (9tli 
September, 1854 for the express purpose 
of directing attention to the fibrous produc- 
tions of that presidency, the exports are given 
as valued at the following sums, in the res- 
pective years from 1 847 to 1852, excluding 
Coir and Coir rope. The year selected ahov(‘, 
in consequence of the published accounts of 
the three Presidencies being incomplete, is 
that in which the exports wore the smallest. 

Hemp. 

1847- 48 Rs. IP, 819 

1848- 49 „ 23,242 

18^9-50 „ 23,076 

1850- 61 „ 10,577 

1851- 52 „ 46,683 

The following are the values of the hemp, 
coir, and coir rope exported from Madras as 
shown by the Sea Custom Returns. 

Coir and Coir 


X847--48 

Hemp. 

Rs. 

Rope. 

Es. 

Total. 

Ba. 

...19,819 

27,937 

47,'?56 

1848—49 

23,249 

1,88,617 

1,61,859 

1849—50 

23,076 

2,08,704 

2,81,780 

1850—51 

10,577 

2,46,852 

2,57,429 

1851-52 

45,683 

2,42,019 

2,88,702 
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Under the general title hemp including 
Bunn and jhte,*from India, and that known 
as Manilla hemp, the quantities received in 
Britain were as under. 



From 

All other 

Total im- 


Russia 

parts 

portation 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1851 

33,229 

31,442 

64,671 

1862 

27,198 

26,516 

S3,714 

1853 

41,819 

21,323 

63,142 

Totftl 

...102,246 

79,281 

181,327 

Average 

... 3,4082 

26,427 

60,509 


Russia supplied considerably more than 
half the entire importation, realizing in one 
year, upon 42,000 tons at peace prices, ^ave- 
raging £35 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,500,000: In the Himalayas, the true 
henip fibre is separated for economic pur- 
poses, and was exported from India to Eng- 
land during the last war. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1 856, the best and cleanest 
sample was sent from Hell ore : this plant 
does not* thrive in Southern India so well as 
iu the Hbrth-West Provinces, and the colder 
parts of Bengal •, it there produces a strong 
fibre suited for cordage and weaving, but in 
Southern India the fibre deterioi'ates, and 
has little strength,' it grows best at altitudes 
of 3 to 7000 feet. 

in China, hemp is cultivated in the pro- 
vinces north of the Meiling, but the plant 
'also grows in Pithkien ; the grass cloth made 
from it is not so ^much used for common 
dresses as cotton and silk. There are three 
plants which produce a fibre made into cloth 
knCWn at Canton, under this commercial 
name, viz. the Cannabis sativa or hemp the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Suchan, and thb Sida tilisefolia near Tien- 
tsin-fu. A gigantic species of Cannabis 
hemp growing from ten to fifteen feet in 
height is in China a staple so miner crop. 
This is chiefly used in making ropes and 
string of various sizes such articles being in 
great demand for tracking the boats up 
rivers and in the canals of the country, 

Ghurrus . — In certain seasons and in warm 
countries a resinous juice exudes and con- 
cretes on the leaves, slender stems, and 
flowers. Separated and in masses, this juice 
constitutes the churrns" of Nipal and Hin- 
dostan, called kirs' in Bochara, and to this, 
the type or basis of all the hemp prepara- 
tions, are the powers of these drugs attribu- 
table. In Central India, the Saugor terri- 
tory and Hipal, chnfrns is collected during 
the hot season, men clad iu leathern drosses 
run through the hemp-fields, brushing against 
the plant with all possible violence , the soft 
resin adheres to the leather, and is subso- 
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quently scraped off and kneaded into balls 
which sell at from five to six rupees the seer. 
A still finer kind, the Momeea or waxen 
churrus, is collected by the hand in Hipal, 
and sells for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal, the leathern attire 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered 
on the skins of naked coolies. In Persia, it 
is stated by Mirza Abdul Russac, that the 
Churrus is prepared by pressing the resinous 
plant on coarse cloths, and then scraping it 
from these and melting it in a pot with a 
little warm water. He considers the Chur- 
rus of Herat as the best and most powerful 
of all the varieties of the drug. It is said 
also that when the bhang leaves are picked 
off and the stalks remain, the little knots 
which occur wherever a leaf issues from tfie 
stem, are picked and collected as ganja and 
these contain much resin. 

GcL%jali . — The dried hemp plant which has 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 
been removed, is called Ganjah. It sells for 
twelve annas to one rupee the seer in the 
Calcutta bazaars. It yields to alcohol 
twenty per 100 of resinous extract, composed 
of the resin (churrus), and green colouring 
matter (chlorophyll e.) Distilled with a large 
quantity of water, traces of essential oil pass 
over, and the distilled liquor has the power- 
ful narcotic odour of the plant. The ganjah 
is sold for smoking chiefly. The bundles of 
ganjah are about two feet long and thi’ee 
inches in diameter, and contain twenty-four 
plants. The colour is dusky greeu — the 
odour agreeably narcotic— the whole plant 
resinous, and adhesive to the touch. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McCann’s notes, the Ganjah con- 
sumed in Bengal is chiefly brought from 
Mirzapur, and Ghazeepur being extensively 
cultivated near Gwalior and iu Tirhoot. 
The natives out the plant when iu flower 
allow it to dry for three days, and then lay 
it in bundles averagingone seer weight, which 
are distributed to the licensed dealers. The 
best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
Bhurtpore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
quality in a few gardens round Calcutta. In 
Jessore, the drug is known to be produced 
of excellent quality, and to a very consider- 
able extent of cultivation. 

Bhang , — The larger leaves and capsules 
without stalks are called “ Bang, Subzee, or 
Sidhee.” They arc used for making an’iu- 
toxicaiing drink, for smoking, and in the 
conserve or confection termed Mnjoon. Bang 
is cheaper than ganjali, and though lecS 
powerful, is sold at Buch a low piice that 
for one pice enough can bo purcliased to iti- 
toxicate a , “ habituated pervsoii,” Sidhoe, 
Subjee, and Bang (syuouemous) arc UBcd 
9 VBV 
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^iih. water as a drink, wMck is tkus prepar- 
ed: — About three tola weight (540 troy 
grains) are well washed with cold water, then 
rubbed to powder, mixed with black pepper, 
cucumber, and melon seeds, sugar, half a 
pint of milk, and an equal quantity of water. 
This is considered sufficient to intoxicate a 
habituated person. Half the quantity is 
enough for a novice. This composition is 
chiefly used by the mahomedans of the bet- 
ter classes. The same quantity of Sidhee is 
washed and ground, mixed with black pep- 
per, and a quart of cold water added. This 
is drank at one sitting. This is the favourite 
beverage of the hindus who practice this 
vice, especially the Brijobassi and many of 
tbe Bajpootana soldiery. (^WilUams^ Middle 
"Kingdovii jp, 106. . FowelVs Hand-hooh 296. 
O' Shaughiessy^ p, 682.) 

Sumz In notices of Indian fibres we fre- 
quently meet with the word Sunn, as indi- 
cating a particular kind of Indian fibre. 
Sometimes we find it called Indian Hemp : 
and we may often see hemp enumerated as 
one of the exports from India. At other 
times the same or another fibre is mentioned 
by the name of brown hemp. These various 
names are sometimes applied to the fibre of 
one or of two different plants, or are em- 
ployed to distinguish the fibre of three dis- 
tinct plants all of which are grown for 
their fibres, and have been, and might be ex- 
ported from India, though only two of them 
are now usually to be found among the ex- 
ports. In the exports from the different 
Presidencies of India, it is very difficult to 
distinguish these different kinds of fibre, in- 
asmuch as the same name, hemp, is applied 
to the exports from all the three Presiden- 
cies ; but speaking generally, tbe Sunn (Oro- 
talaria junoea) is chiefly exported from all 
the three Presidencies, and one kind of* 
Brown hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus), along 
with the other kind, Taag, from Bombay. — 
(Royle Fib. Tl. p, 852.) 

Jubbulpore hemp is being extensively culti- 
vated and already established as an article 
of commerce in India and highly esteemed 
by good judges in Britain. 

Sunn Kempy (Orotalaria juncea\ called 
also, Sunnub, Wuckoonar, Shanal or Jute 
gramee, is largely cultivated in tbe Madras 
Presidency for the manufacture of rope, 
string and gunny bags. This fibre is not so 
strong as many others, hut it is well suited 
for the manufacture of gunny bags and 
paper, and is sometimes sold as Jute. The 
fibre of the Sunn or Taag (Orotalaria jun- 
coa) is often called Indian hemp, but in- 
correctly. It is the kind most generally cul- 
%tyated all over India on account of its fibre, 


and is that usually mentioned in the exports 
from Calcutta under the name of hemp, but 
also as Sunn. The plant may be distinguish- 
ed by its flowers being of a bright yellow 
colour, and of the form of the pea and of the 
laburnum, while the leaves are entire and 
lanceolate. 

The Ambaree. — (Hibiscus cannabinus) 
Mesta paat of Bengal, and Palungoo of Mad- 
ras, is also very generally cultivated all over 
India, and exported of very good quality 
from the west side of that country. Its leaves 
are both entire and lohed, its flowers are 
large, and in shape resemble those of the 
mallow, the hollyhock, and the cotton plant, 
of a sulphur-yellow colour with a dark brown 
centre. The fibre of this plant is like that 
of Jute, sometimes called paat, and also In- 
dian hemp. It is often confounded with 
that of the Sunn, as it is one of the kinds of 
Brown hemp of Bombay, though the two 
plants differ much from each other. 

The strength of fibres is a point of very 
great consequence. The difference in 
strength between the best and ordinary Rus- 
sian hemp is in the proportion of 5 to 4 and 
sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength of the 
best Russian hemp to the best Sunn bears a 
proportion of 6 to 4. 

Dr. Royle bad equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of Indian fibres taken, 
their ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then 
the number of pounds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments St. 
Petersburgh clean Hemp, broke with 1 60 lb. 


A fibre from Travancore, 1 


175 

called Wuckoo J 


Yercum fibre.,. 
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Jubbulpore Hemp 


190 

China grass, from China, 
Rheea fibre or China") 


250 

820 

grass, from Assam, ... ) 
Wild Rheea, also from | 

>1 

343 

Assam ) 



Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Himalayas, 
bore 400 lb. without breaking. Amongst 
thirteen samples of the 2-inch rope, the Dey- 
rah hemp stood the fifth in strength and the 
twelfth in elasticity. But hemp of far 
greater strength is produced in the native 
hills of the plant. Mr, Williams, of Jubbul- 
pore, gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 1853, a 
sample of hemp, which he stated had been 
forwarded to him by D. P. Macleod, Esq., 
as tbe produce of Kote Kangra, in the Sikh 
Himalaya. This, Dr. Boyle has called Kote 
Kangra hemp, not breaking with a weight 
of 400ffi,, when China-grass from Assam 
broke with 3201b. and Petersburg hemp 
with only 1601b. It appeared to all the prac- 
tical men who examined it, as the strongest 
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fibre with which they were acquainted. Dr. 
Jameson himself had brought Kote Kangra 
hemp to Mr. Macleod’s notice, not pro- 
duced in the Kangra district, but in Kooloo 
and Lahoul, which are a little farther in the 
interior, — Eoyle^ Fibrous ^plants, p, 277. 
Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc,, hi, pp. 224-227. 
jDrs, Eoxh. FI. Ind. Voigt, — Royle^s Fibrous 
Flants^ p. 277, 352. O' Shaughiessy Bengal 
Dispemary, p. 582. Mr. Powell's Handbook 
Fconomic Products Panjab p. 296 Mad- 
ras Fxhib. o/1857. Jur. Reports. Gat Calc, 
for Fxhib. of 1862 Fortunes Tea districts p. 
Williams Middle Kingdom^ p. 106. Dr. Ste- 
wart “Punjab Plants : Birdwood Bombay Pro- 
ducts. McGulloch. 

HEMP, DEKHANI. Eng. also Hemp 
leaved liibiscus. Hibiscus cannabinus. 

HEMP SEED, and oil. 

Sunn-ki-bing, Hind. | Chenivi, Fa. 

The seeds of the Cannabis sativa, var. 0. 
Indica, are albuminous and oily, and entirely 
devoid of all narcotic properties. They are 
crushed for oil-the Gannja yennai, Tamil, 
in many parts of the country. In Eiussia. the 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, but it 
is unknown to the natives of India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, three specimens 
were exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green, sent 
by Lieut. Hawkes, and the third in the 
Madras Tariff. 

HEMUZ. Guz. also Hemuj. Guz. Hind. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HENBANE SEED. 

Buzir-ul-bung, 

Bung, Sikran, 

TJrmanikon, Ar. Pers. 

Khorasani 

ajwain, Duk. Guz.Hind, 

Jusquiarae, Fr. 

Bilaenkrout, Ger. 

The seeds of the henbane plant have the 
odour of the plant and an oleaginous bitter 
taste ; an oil is obtained from the seed. 
See Hyosciamus. — Faulkner, 

HENDERSON. Dr. of the Bengal Medi- 
cal Service, travelled in disguise as a Syed 
from Lodiana, 1835, and passed by way of 
Mundi, Zauskar or Lahul to Ladak, and Ts- 
kardo, descending ovei' the dangerous pass 
of Alunipilah and by Burzil or Astor to 
Guryo and Kashmir. He again travelled to 
Dir and Bajawur, but was there plundovcrl 
and ho rotui’ued to Lahore, whore he died of 
fever in February 1836. Ho was the first 
projector of the Agra Bank. 

HENDON, see Raffles, 

• HENKRY, an islet in the barhour of 
Bombay : is united on the northward to 
Trombay and Salsetto, as those are united 


Adfts, Jay. 

Hyosciamus niger 
semina. Lat. 

Adas pedas, Malat. 

I Khorasani, Singh. 

Khorasani omam, Tam. 


to eacli other by bridges and embankments 
and to the southward to Old Woman’s Island 
Calaba ? Henery, and Kenery ? with little 
rocks and islets of lesser note and name, in 
the harbour. — Carter's Geology. 

HBNGA, Hind. A harrow, but known 
locally by various other names, as Sob-* 
aga, Mye, Myra, Sirawun, Putoee. Puh- 
i’tau, Putela, Patree, and Dundela. Elliot^ 
Sup. gloss. 

HENGCHUNG HAPO--? China grass or 
Rheea, Citrus aurantium.— 

HENG-MAU Burm. 

HENIOOPERNIS LONGTCAUDA, New 
Guinea kite. 

HBNLB, In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systematisohe Beschreibung der 
Plagiostomen, by Dr. J. Muller and Dr, J. 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the fishes of the seas in the 
South and East of Asia. 

HENNA. Eng. Hind. Pees. 


Lawsonia alba, Lam. L. inermis. 


Urkan, Ar. 

Mekndi, Beng. Duk.. 

Guz. Hind 
Egyptian privet, Eng. 
Henna tree, „ 

Camphire of the Bible „ 


Daunlacoa, 
Sakachora, 
Maritondi, 
Mai'udani, 
Goranta chettu, 
iveni, 


Malkai:.. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

Tbi. 

3f 


This is the camphire of tho English 
Bible, and the cypress shrub of the Greeks 
and Romans, is a fragrant plant when in 
flower. Tho cypress plant says Rosen- 
muller, ‘^is held in |pa,rticularly high es- 
teem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the 
Turks ; and they think that they make an 
agreeable present when they offer a person 
a posy of its flowers. This plant, Sonini, 
observes, is particularly agreeable to the 
eye and the olfactory organs, of which the 
coloring of the flowers, is soft, they spread 
fragrance to a great distance, in India hedges 
foi'med of it are common. Tho fresh loaves, 


beat up with catechu, 

Iinlmo 

The fingers' ends with a bright roseate hue, 

So bright that in tlio mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coi’al branohos in tho stream. 


This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyp- 
tian mummies, and is still practiced by 
Southern Asiatics. 

A reddish brown siibsianiire dye, is pro- 
cured from tho loo.vcs, the niahomedans in 
India, Persia, Arabia and other countries, 
use the slioois for dyeing the nails, tips of 
the fingers and toes, and palms of tho hands 
rod. It is employed in tlie East for dyeing 
ordinary stuffs; and tlie extract of tlie 
flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by the 
hakeems in leprn, and in obstinate cuiano 
oils diseases. — Mason. 

, HENNA: SiKOiL Ci'CtaLu'ia jnneoa, 
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HERACLID^. 

HENNA GORIVI, Gait., Ixora parviflora, 
Vahl, 

HENNA-UL-KOEESH. Aeab. Lichen 
rctundatns. 

Kal paslii : Kull pashi, Tam. [ Eati-panchi, Tel. 

HENNIP. Dut. Hemp. 

HENO. Sp. Hay. 

HENSLOWIA PANIOULATA. Migu, 
Anambo. Buem. A reddish colored wood 
of British Burmah, not straight grained, 
used occasionally for cart wheels, mostly 
for firewood. In a full grown t:ree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 
feet, — Dr, Brandis, Cah Oat. Dx. 1862. 

HENZA, Buem. ’A large golden figure 
of the sacred bird, is in front of the throne of 
the king of liurmah. The word is of Sans- 
crit origin, Hanza, a goose. The Henza is 
regarded as the king of birds. It is perhaps 
a mythicised swan, — Yule's Bmhass^j, 85. 
See Hansa, Hensa. ■ 

HENZADA, a town in Pegu on the right 
bank of the Irawaddy. 

HEO-TAU^? Malacca canes. 

HERA, a Babylonia goddess, the proto- 
type of the Juno of the Romans and of the 
Egyptian, Hora. 

HBRAR, Hind. Agaricus campestris. 

HERABQL. Guz. Hind. Myrrh. 

HERAOLIDu®. The first eleven king^, 
the Heraclidae of Lacedaemon, commencing 
with Euristhenes(1078 before Christ), aver- 
age thirty-two years, while in republican 
Athens, nearly contemporary, from the first 
perpetual arohon- until the office became de- 
cennial in ihe seventh Olympiad, the reigns 
of "the ^ twelve chief magistrates average 
twenty-height years and a half. Colonel Tod 
surmises analogies between the Hercules of 
the east and west. Amidst the snows of 
Caucasus, Hindu legend abandons the Her- 
cula race, under their leaders Toodishtra and 
Buldeva : yet if Alexander established his 
.altars in Pancbalioa, amongst the sons of 
Pooru ahd the Herioula Ool, Tod thinks that 
no physical impossibility exists that a colony 
of them, under Yoodishtra and Buldeva, 
eight centuries anterior^ should have pene- 
trated to Greece^?. When Alexander at- 
tacked:.the free cities” of Panchalica, the 
Pooru* and Hericula who opposed him 
evinced dhe recollections of their ancestor, 
in carrying the figure of Hercules as their 
stai^ard. Comparison proves a' common 
origin to Hindu and Grecian Mythology ; 

Plato says the Greeks had theirs from 
®‘®.d the East and Colonel Tod thinks 
.ih^rihse Heraclidee may be a colony of the 


HERAT. 

Hericula, who penetrated into the Pelepon- 
nesus (according to Volney) 1078 years be- 
fore Christ. The Heraclidm claimed from 
Atreus: the Herioula claim from Atri. 
Euristhenes was the first king of the He- 
raclidas: Toodishtra has sufficient affinity 
in name to the first Spartan king, not to 
startle the etymologist, the d, and r, being 
always permutable in Sanscrit. The Greeks 
or lonians are descended from Yayan, or Ja- 
van, the seventh from Japhet. The Hericu- 
la are also Yavan claiming from Javan or 
Tavan, ihe thirteenth in descent from Yayat, 
the third son of the primeval patriarch. 
The ancient Heraclidse of Greece assert- 
ed they were as old as the sun, and older 
than Ihe moon. This boast may conceal the 
fact, that the Heliadra (.or Surya vansa) of 
Greece had settled there anterior to the 
colony of tho Indn (Lunar) race of Hericu- 
la ? In all that relates to the mythological 
history of the Indian demi-gods, Buldeva 
(Hercules), Orishna or Kanya (Apollo), 
and Boodha (Mercury) a powerful and al- 
most perfect resemblance can be traced be- 
tween those of Hindu legend, Greece, and 
Egypt. (Buldeva the god of strength) 
Hericula, is still worshipped as in the days 
of Alexander; his shrine at Buldeo in Vrij, 
(the Suraseni of the Greeks), his club, a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering. 

A hindu intaglio represents Hercules 
exactly as described by Adrian, with a mono- 
gram consisting of two ancient characters 
now unknown, but which Colonel, Tod found 
wherever tradition assigns a spot to ihe 
Hericula ; especially in Saurashtra, where 
they were long concealed on their exile 
from Delhi. This he decides to be the 
exact figure of Hercules which Arrian de- 
scribes his descendants to have carried as 
their standard, when Porus , opposed Ale:^- 
ander. The twenty-eighth prince, Kbemiraj, 
was the last in lineal descent from ParikM- 
ta, the grand nephew of Yoodishtra. The 
first dynasty lasted 1864 years. — Tod*s Ea- 
jastlmi, Vol. I, p, 51-65. 

HERACLEUM, a genua of plants of. whicti 
several species grow in tho Himalaya,} one 
of these, the Padalli or Poral, is C5olle<>i;e4 ipv 
the winter fodder of goats, and is supposed 
to increase the milk. Wight in leones gives 
H. pedatum. , 

HERA-KASIS, also Hera-tutia. Guz* 
Hind. Sulphate of copper. Green vitriol* 
Copperas. 

HERA CD LA, SeeHeracHda; Saraswati. 

HERA KHOND, See Heerakhand, Ousi^y. 

HERAT. When the Dourani empire, cre- 
ated by Ahmed shah,. Abdali, was lost by his 
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HERAT. 

grandsons and parcelled ont among the 
Barukzye brothers, shah Kamran managed 
to maintain a precarious footing at Herat. 
He was the son of Mahmood and, therefore, 
nephew ofZeman shah, shahShuja-ool-moolk, 
and Eeroz-ood-deen, and the last remaining 
representative of the Suddozye princes in 
A%hanistah. Herat was all that remained 
to him of the empire of his family. Kam- 
ran was cruel and dissipated and his minis- 
ter, Yar Mohamed Khan, was even worse. 
Dost Mahomed Khan was ruling at Kabul, 
and his half brother Kohun-dil Khan ruled 
at Oandahar. Dost Mohamed Khan was 
the son ofPhound Khan, Barukzye. On 
23rd November 1 837, Mahomed shah, king 
of Persia, laid seige to Herat in pursuance 
of his ambitious policy for the reconquest of 
Afghanistan, It was on this occasion that 
Herat sustained a memorable ten months* 
siege, 'and all the efforts of the Persian king 
to capture it, aided by the advice and direc- 
tion of Russian officers, were defeated princi- 
pally by the efforts of a young British officer, 
.Lieut.‘ Pottinger of the Madras Artillery. 
Shah Khamran and his minister, however, 
continued his intrigues with Persia, and 
the envoy Major d*Arcy Todd withdrew. 
On the occurrence of the disasters in Cabool, 
Yar Mahomed was relieved of all apprehen- 
sion of, the interference of the British go- 
vernment, and in 1842 strangled his sove- 
reign, shah Kamran, usurped the govern- 
ment of Herat, and professed himself a ide- I 
pendant of Persia, The policy of Tar Maho- 
med lyas to maintain himself in real inde^ 
pendence, while soothing the shah of 
Persia by empty acknowledgments of allegi- 
ance. On bis death in 18S1^ his son Synd 
Mahomed Khan succeeded him only to be 
deposed in 1855, and succeeded by Ma- 
homed Yusoof, grandson of Feroze, grand 
nephew of shah Zeman. Mahomed Yusoof 
was* afterwards deposed and Isa Khan 
succeeded but under him Herat fell to the 
Persians and he was murdered within a few 
weeks by a party of Persian soldiers. 
By the Treaty ' of Paris concluded be- 
tween England and Persia'on the 4th March 
1857, the Persians were required to eva- 
cuate Herat. Before they withdrew, they 
installed sulfcan Ahmed Khan, better known 
by the name of Sultan Jan, as ruler of He- 
rat, and the British Grovernment did not 
refuse to recognise him as de facto ruler. 
Shortly after, sultan Jan attacked and took 
Purrah, but the ameer of Cabool immedi- 
ately collected his forces to resent this ag- 
gression. He retook Purrah, on the 29th 
June, and on 28th of July, laid siege to 
Herat. After a siege of ten months, during 


HERBERTIANUM. 

which sultan Jan died, the ameer took 
Herat by storm on 27th May 1863. He 
died eleven days afterwards, and w^s suc- 
ceeded in the government of Cabool by his 
son Sher AH Khan, who placed his own son 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan in charge of the 
captured city. Herat has thus been again 
annexed to the Afghan doniinions. Herat 
is also called Heri, and the river on which it 
stands is called Heri-rud. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy Aptoh by other writers 
Arius ; and Aria iS the name given to the 
country between Parthia (Parthnwa) in the 
west, Margiana (Marghush) in the north, 
Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Arachosia (Harau- 
watishj in the east. It is supposed to be 
the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubt- 
ful. The importance of its situation is very 
great, and it has always exercised consider- 
able influence over the affairs of Central 
Asia. It is the Haroya of the Vendidad, and 
has endured more than 40 sieges in ancient 
and modern times. The moat polished 
court in the west of Europe could not at the 
close of the 1 0th century, vie in magnificence 
with that of Herat. Treaties Engagements 
and Stmoiuds, Yol.Ylly pp. 165, 168 and 
169^. Pro/. MaxMuller^s Lectures, pp. 234 
and 236. See India, 386. Jet, Jews. Ka- 
bul, pp. 433, 440. Kalmuk, Kandahar, 
Kazlbash, Khuml, Kob, Kuvir or Kubeer, 
Mongol. 

HERBA M.^RIORIS ALBA. Rtoph. 
Syn, of Phyllanthus niruri. 

HERBA Mu^RIORIS RUBRA, Rumph. 
Syn. of Phyllanus urinaria. 

HERBE-A-BALAIS. Pa. of Maub. Sida 
retusa. — Linn. 

HERBELOT, d* author of dissertation 
ou the mabomedan conquerors of India. 

HERBERT, Captain J. D. Author of 
Mineral prodiictionte of the Himalayas in As. 
Res. 1833, vol. viii, part 1, 216.— Course and 
levels of the Sutlej, Ibid, 1825, vol. xv. 339. 
Coal within the Indo-Gangetic ‘mountains, 
IbM, 1828 vol. xvi, 397, — ^Gypsum in the 
Indo-Gangetic inOuntaihs, Ibid, 1833, vol. 
xviiii. part 1, 2 16,— Tour thrbugh Kumaon 
and Ghurwal in 'Bl. As. Trans. 1844, vol, 
xiii. pai’t2, 734. — G;eological map of Hi- 
malaya survey, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. part 1, 
171. — Dr. Buist. 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a cadet of the 
Pembroke family, who trcivollod'in the east, 
and wrote “ Travels into Afric'a, Great Asia, 
and some parts of the Oriental Iiidies and 
Isles adjacent, London, 1834, 

HERBERTIANUM, Wall 

Pa-daing, Bubm. | Yve pa daiug, Bvbm. 
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HERCULES. 

HERCULES, according to Herodotus, wag 
the father of Being, the father of Nimis, and 
liTed about 900 years before Herodotus. 
Herculus is supposed, by Tod, to be Balde- 
va, son of a prince of Mathura and nephew 
of Koonti the mother of the Pandua. Balde- 
va is still worshipped, as in the days of 
Alexander at Buldeo, in Vrij, his club a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering* 
Baldeva was cousin of Krishna who with 
Yudishtra, after Krishna’s death, travelled to 
the north and reached Greece. Tod re- 
gards Hericula, — Hercules, as a generic 
term, for the sovereigns of the race of Heri, 
but used by Arrian as a proper name. A 
section of the Mahabharat is devoted to the 
history of the Hericula, of which race was 
Vyasa. Arrian notices the similarity of the 
Theban and the hindu Hercules, and cites, 
as anthority, the ambassador of Seleucus, , 
Megasthenes, who says : ** he uses the same 
habit with the Theban j and is particularly 
worshipped by the Suraseni, who have two 
great cities belonging to them, namely, 
Methoras (Mathoora) and Clisoboras.” Dio- 
dorus has the same legend, with some 
variety. He says : Hercules was born 

amongst the Indians, and like the Greeks 
they furnish him with a club and lion’s hide. 
In strength (hala) he excelled all men, and 
cleared the sea and land of monsters and 
wild beasts. He had many sons, hut only 
one daughter. It is said that he built Pali- 
bothra, and divided his kingdon amongst 
his sons (the Balioa-putra, sons of Bali.) 
They never colonized ; but in time most of 
the cities assumed a democratical form of 
government (though some were monarchi- 
C 9 ,l) till Alexander’s time. The combats of 
Herculesj to which Diodorus alludes, are 
considered by Tod to be those in the legend- 
ary haunts of the Hericula, during their 
twelve years exile from the seats of their 
forefathers* Bunsen, however, observes that, 
Hercules, according to Arrian, had a 
daughter when he was advanced in years ; 
and, being unable to find a husband worthy 
of , her, he married her himself, that he might 
supply the throne of India with monarchs. 
Her name - was Pandea, and he caused the 
whole province in which she was born to 
receive ^ its name from her.” According to 
Bunsen, the Phoenician Hercules is fabled 
to have wrestled with Typhon, (the sun at 
thenieridian) in.thesand, as Jacob did with 
Elohim jn tl;ie dust. Hercules, like Jacob, 
was woi^ndejdiu the encounter in the thigh, 
and like the son of Isaac received the name 
of Palaimon or wrestler. Usov was a 
the riigged Esau, and wore 
sW^^*of beasts y in both stories the elder 


HERCULES. 

brother separated from the younger. Acri* 
sius, the Phrygian Saturn, wrestled with hia 
twin'brother Protseus, in his mother’s womb, 
as Jacob did with Esau. Esau also was, in 
early times, interpreted by the Jews as Za- 
mael, Satan, old serpent, wild boar. The 
brothers Osiris and Set Typhon, of the 
Egyptians, sons of Kronos, had a similar 
contest and in the Phoenician myth of Pyg- 
malion and Sioheeus. In the Egyptian le- 
gend, Hypsuranias and Usov, as wind and 
fire, is exactly like that of Set, Typhon, and 
Osiris. 

Hercules is supposed by Bunsen (iv, 210) 
to be Israel, and bis brother was Usov- Ares 
and the pillars under which they were wor- 
shipped were called after their names. The 
Phoenician pillars of Hercules were called 
Hamunim, Hamon in the Hebrew is a pillar. 
Hercules was worshipped in the island of 
Tyre, in the two pillars and the foundation 
of Tyre and discovery of the art of naviga- 
tion are expressly attributed by the classics 
to Hercules and the legends regarding him 
are considered by Bunsen (iv. pp. 211-14) 
to be mixed up with the history of the 
Jewish patriarchs Jacob, grandson of Ab- 
raham is, spiritually, the true wrestler with 
God (Tisrael.) The epithet of Edom was 
given to the wild indomitable Usov, and 
Set, Seth, the oldest mythological type of 
Western Asia, are met with in Egypt and in 
the same form. As a Grecian hero-deity, 
the legend regarding him is not historical. 
It is supposed to be of Egyptian origin, 
and to be the same as Gigon. The Egyptian 
Hercules was named Ohensu or Khensu, 
written Sen, and the name of the twenty- 
sixth king of the 1st Egyptian dynasty was 
Herakles Harpokrates. One of the pillars 
in the temples of Hercules at Tyre was 
lighted by day, the other by night ; upon 
an altar of Hercules — Buzygos at Rhodes, 
one of the two sacrificial oxen was offered 
up amidst imprecations, probably to Adonis 
the god of spring as the ass or dog was to 
Typhon. The Tyrian Hercules was the same 
as Moloch, the King, Baal-Moloch, Malakh- 
Bel as he is called in the coins. No sta- 
tues were erected to him at Cadiz or in 
Tyre, but in Tyre, he was worshipped Vith 
eternal fire, which lighted up the temple by 
night from the reflection on the columns of 
Smaragdus, dogs were sacrificed to him as 
well as to Hecate and Mclekhot- Artemis. 
In Babylonia, their neck or backbone (Isa, 
66, 3.) as well as the first born of the ass, 
if they were not redeemed, was according 
to the law of Moses (Ex. xiii, IS; alsoxxxiv, 
20), broken in honour of him. The principal 
sacrifices .offered to Hercules^Usov, as wey 
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as to his inythical companion Melekhet- the hare, so the followers of Surya, of which 
Artemis were human beings. In Laodioea, Rama was the head, may have been design- 
they might be ransomed by a doe, as Diana ated Rishi and Hannman, or bears and 
accepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. monkeys. The distance of the Nile from 
The wild boar was also sacred to the same the Indian shore forms no objection ; the 
goddess. And, in like manner, in another sail spread for Ceylon could waft the vessel 
myth, another Artemis caused the delicate to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of 
vernal Adonis to be slain by a boar instead Solomon, and Hiram covered about this very 
of by Mars as he is usually said to be. At time. That the hindus navigated the ocean 
Carthage, the practice of sacrificing their from the earliest ages, the traces of their 
favourite children, and those of the highest religion in the Indian Archipelago BniScient- 
rank continued down to their latest wars, ly attest. The coincidence between the 
Hercules of the Phoenicians was called Mel- most common epithets of the Apollos of 
karth. The Grecian Hercules, is described Greece and India, as applied to the sun, are 
as becoming insane, and burning his own peculiarly striking. Heri, as Bhan-nath, 
children as well as those of his twin bro- the lord of beams, is Phmbus, and his 
ther Iphicles, and murdering his guest heaven is Heripur (Heliopolis), or city of 
Iphitus. But, iu Asia, the ruthless god Heri. Helios was a title of Apollo, whence 
sometimes also required this atroceous sa- the Greeks had their Elysium, and the Heri- 
crifice. In Amathus, Malika (Moloch), ‘the pur or Bhan-t’han (the abode of the sun), 
inhospitable Zeus,’ sarcastically called Ju- is the highest of the heavens or abodes of 
piter Hospes, had his bloody altar before ‘ bliss of the martial Rajpoot. Hence the 
the temple of Adonis (Lord) and Baaltis eagle (the emblem of Heri as the sun) was 
(Queen). So had Saturn in Arabia whom adopted by the western warrior as the sym- 
Nohnus compares with the Syrian god. bol of victory. Heri, Crishna, familiary 
These sacrifices were offered on occasions of Kaniya, was of the celebrated tribe of Tadu, 
great misfortune but as a matter of course the founder of tbe fifty-six tribes who ob- 
when there was excessive heat. tained the universal sovereignty of India 

Bunsen quoting Megasthenes, (III, 626 — and descended from Yayat, the third son of 
631) mentions the Indian tradition, of Her- Swayambhuma Mann, or “The Man, Lord 
cules, as reigning in India fifteen genera- of tbe eartb,” whose daughter Ella (Terra) 
tiona after Dyonysus. He built Palibrotha was espoused by Budha (Mercury), son of 
and other cities, had numerous sons, to Chandra (the Moon), whence the Yadu are 
each of whom he left an Indian kingdom, styled Ohandravansi, or “ children of the 
and a daughter Pandsea to whom he like* moon.” — Tod's Rajasthan FoL I p» 632-645. 
wise bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, following See Krishna, Lakshmi, Pandu. 

Lassen says he was chiefly worshipped in HERI RIJD, or Hury river, has a course 
the Suras- Sen country and identifying him of about 600 miles. It rises in the Hazareh 
with Krishna, says he founded Mathura.— Mountains, lat. 34° 50, Ion. 66° 20, 9,600 
Tods Rajasthan^ Fol, I. p. 30. Sunson^ lY, ft, above tbe sea. Its course is generally 
20 t214. BunseHf III, 625, 531. IV. 210-214. westerly to Herat, where it turns north- 
See Kabul, Polyandry, Saraswati, Yavana. westerly, forming a junction with theMoor- 
HERCULBS BELIJS of Cicero is sup- ghab; the united stream is ultimately lost 
posed to be the Osiris who invaded India, in the desert of Khorasan. At Herat, it was 
but his progress extended only up to the formerly crossed by a brick bridge, but 
Iiidus. ^ three out of thirty-three arches being swept 

HERBAR DU, a deity of the Korambar. away, communication is intercepted in time 
HERENSO. Sans. Pisum sativum. of inundation. It is remarkable for the 
HERI a tribe of mahomedan rajpoots purity of its water, 
chiefly found in Juspoor a pergunah of Mo- HERITIERA, Species, 
radabad. See Burwae. Pinlay kanazoo. Burm. 

HERI a name of Krishna. According to Common in the delta of the Irawady, 
a hindu legend, related by Colonel Tod, he in British Burmah, wood used for house 
accompanied Ramesa to Lunka, as did the posts^and rafters, and for firewood for the 
Egyptian Apollo, Rameses-Sesostris, on his manufacture of salt. The tree is nearly re- 
expedition to India ; both were attended in lated to the “ Soondree” of Bengal. A 
their expedition by an army of satyrs, or cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a full grown 
tribes bearing the names of dilBferent ani- tree on good soil the average length of the 
mals ; and as we have the Aswa, the Tak- trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and aver- 
shac, and the Sassu of the Yadu tribes, agegirtbmeasuredat 6 feet from the ground, 
typified under the horse, the serpent, and is 6 feet.— Dr. Brandis ^ Oal Oat Ez, 1862. * 
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HEBITIBRA MINOR. 

HBRITIERA. 

Ka-na-zo, Btjem. | Soondree Tree, Anglo, Beng. 

TMs, in B^armah, is a much larger tree than 
in Bengal, cHiefly found on the tide waters. 
Priiifc hangs in loose bunches, size of grapes, 
very pleasant, one seed. Leaves lai'ge, al- 
ternate, smooth, green on the upper side, 
and silvery white beneath. Timber, hard, 
straight-grained, elastic, and durable ; used 
' for millwork,, spokes, shafts, oars, &c. There 
are several species of this valuable genus of 
frees. — Malcom*$ Travels m SoiUli Bastern 
7 Asia, I.p. 282. 

HBRITIERA ALLUGHAS, lAnn, Syn, 
of Alpihia allughas, Roscoe. 

HBRITIERA’ ATTENUATA furnishes 
one of the best and most plentiful of the jungle 
fruits of Burmaii. It grows in bunches re- 
sembling large grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, 
and when ripe, of a yellowish hue'. Th& 
tree is small, and when arrayed with these 
long golden bunches it is very beautiful. It 
would.be quite an acquisition to gardens 
both for ornament and utility. — Mason, ‘ 

HBRITIERA BOMBS Syn of Heritiera 
minor. ’ ' ' 

. HBRITIERA LITTORALIS, Ait ; D. a ; 
Roxh, 

Balanopteris tothila, Qartn, 

Sundri. Beng. | Kon-zo-za-loo. Burm. 

Ka-na-zo. Kurm. | 

Grows in the Mauritius, the peninsula of 
India, in the S underbuns ?, common in the 
Rangoon district, and along the sea-shore in 
.Amherst, and' Tavoy, found very abundant 
on Pannat Island and all the .Mergui 
Archipelago, also all along the coast of 
Amherst province. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
maximum length thirty feet. It is used for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, &c., is a very 
light wood, scented, durable and tough. 
And is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mer- 
gui, also for helves, and for gun-stocks. 
Strongly recommended for packing cases of 
all descriptions. — Voigt^ Dr, McClelland^ 
Captain Dance, Riddell, 

HERITIERA MACROPHTLLA.— TFaZZ. 

Looking Glass Plant, Eng. 

Has, small yellow flowers. 

JHERITIISRI' MIFOR, Lam; J), 0.; 
jRoxh,^ 

Heritiera fomea, Willde, Such., J). 0.* 

' Balanopteris minor, Gaertn ; D. 0. 

Soondree. Bbng. | Knn-na.zoo. Bukh 

'lE^-iia-za. ‘ Btjrh. | Kon-nay-zow. 

A gloomy looking tree that may be dis- 
tinguished froiii all others for many miles 
distant. It is remarkably characteristic of 
Whenever ih© tides occa- 


HERMIPPUS. 

sionally rise and inundate the land^ this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole 
Tenasserim coast, but it is never found at 
home, either on the high dry lands on the 
one hand, nor in the wet mangrove swamps 
on the other. It is the tree which was des- 
cribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who ac- 
companied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
femes. It grows in the Sunderbuns, and 
is used in Calcutta for firewood. Both the 
Heritiera minor and H littoralia are common 
in the Rangoon district, along the creeks, 
and H. minor furnishes the Soondree wood 
so well known in Bengal for its strength 
and durable qualities. Although so common 
on, the Bengal coast, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro thinks, to the Sunderbuns, 
yet the tree grows much larger in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and affords finer 
timber. It is indigenous iu the Mayagee 
forests and on the choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed 
and Thunat, and in some sections .is quite 
abundant. In Tavoy, it is a large tree fur- 
nishing very hard and durable wood. Jn 
A.mherst, Tavoy and .Mergui its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length *15 
feet. If is very abundant, but straggling ; 
found in Martaban, and on both sides of the 
Moulmein river, and all along the sea coast ; 
an unlimited supply of it is pi-ocurable. 
When seasoned, it floats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indeed, it is the 
toughest wood that has been tested in India. 
When Rangoon leak broke with a weight of 
8?0 lbs. Soondree sustained i,312 lbs. It is 
not an equplly durable wood’, but stands 
without a rival in strength. It is used jfor 
boats, also piles of bridges, boxes ? and many 
other purposes. It is recommended for helves, 
but should be killed a twelvemonth before 
being cut down, or otherwise should be sea- 
soned, by keeping, after it has boon cut down. 
Hr. Wallich says it stands unrivalled for 
elasticity, hardness, and durability, and adds 
that “ if not extensively employed for tlio 
construction of naves and felloes of gun car- 
riages, it is solely because pieces of adequate 
dimensions are not procurable.” But Dr. 
McClelland^s informants asserted, that im- 
mense quantities, sufidcient for such purposes, 
are obtainable here. Dy. WalUch adds that 
the charcoal made from it is better than > any 
other sort for the manufacture of gunpow- 
d,BT,*'^DT, McOlella/iid in . Selec, Recor^ds Qo- 
vernment Ixbdia, Foreign Dept, No,. IX,’ p, 

43, Dr, Mason, Captain Dance, Voigt. 
HERM.®1JS. See Greeks, Kabul. 
HERMBLIN. Ger. Ermine. 

HBRMINB. Pr. Ermine. Ekg!. 
HERMIPPUS. According to Pliny the 
Zendavesta seems to have been trauslate!d by 



HERNANDIA SONORA. 

Hermippus into Greek aibout the same time as 
the Septaagint translation of the Bible. 
Hermippus is supposed to liave been the 
peripatetic philosopher^ the pupil of Callima- 
cliuSj and one of the most learned scholars 
ot* Alexandria. 

HERMIT-CRAB. The common English 
name for the well-known Pagurus crusa- 
taceans, that occupy the empty tnrbin'- 
ated shells of testaceous molluscs. The 
lure part of the body, is armed with claws 
and covered with a shield, but it ends in a 
long soft tail provided with one or two 
small liooks. — Jlartwly, See Crustacea. 

HERMODACTYL. This medicinal plant 
of the later Greeks and Arabs, forms the 
sweet and bitter suranjiin of the Arabs, and 
are supposed to be species of the genus OoU 
chicuin. The Persians name the sweet 
Sarinjaii, shiria and Snrinjan tulk is the 
bitter. Irvine says it is the bulb or cormns 
of an uncertain species of Culchicum. Iii 
the medicine shops of India generally, there 
are sold soorinjati tulk, or bitter, and S. 
siiirin or mild, both identical witli the 
Hermodactyls of the ancient Arabian and 
Greek writers. Their origin is unascertain- 
ed, but they are doubtless referable to some 
species of colchicum. The tasteless variety is 
about one inch long and the same in breadth, 
heart-shaped, rather flattened, grooved 
at one side, convex at tln^ other. Tiiey are 
not wrinkled, are easily broken and form 
a white powder. The bitter kind is small- 
er, and has a striped appeai'ance. Pe- 
reira describes one of Dr. Royle’s specimens 
as yellowish, somewhat transparent, liorny, 
and striped lengthwise. No satisfactory ex- 
periments, whether chemical or clinical, have 
been yet made with this article. lu some 
trials which ,Dr. O’Shaugliuessj^ made with 
ail imetous tincMire of the soorinjan tulk lie 
was led to believe it possessed of all the vir- 
tues of the dried colchicimi of Kuro])e. It 
certainly deserves rareful and extensive exa- 
ini nation — O' page GGl. Irvhi'O. 

HERMON. Between Mounts Herinon und 
Tabor a valley rinis tf) wards the Jordan, 
Sbiiuuir's Ooerhtnd Joiirufjfj f, p. *277. 

HERNANDIA GTJIANENSIS. Atib., 
syu, of H. sonora li. 

HERNANDIA SONORA, Linn. 

H. guianeusis, Auii. | Bung-ko. Javan. 

A tall, erect, tree of the West Indies, of 
Ceylon, the Moluccas and the Fiji islands, in 
the last, forming one of the sacred grove.s— a 
complete bower. Tiie wood is so very liglit 
and talces tire so readily from a hint and 
steel, that it may be used as tinder. I'lie 
bark, seed and young leaves are cathartic. 


HERONRY. 

The juice is an effectual depilatory^ removing 
the hair without any pain. — A'WS., O'Shaugh* 
nessy, Yoigt^ 8eemm^'s Fiji Islands^ Eng. Cyc. 
W. *Ie. — Tliw. En. jpl. ZeyL p. 258. 

HE ROD IAS, a genus of birds of the order 
Grallatores ; as under 

S'lbb-fam. Ardeinoe, 1 gen. 7 sub. gen. 
19 sp. viz. 4: Ardeai € Herodias, J Butorides ; 
1 Ardeola; 1 Nycticorax ; 1 Tigrisoma, 
I Botaiirns ; 4 Ardetta. 

lleroditts alhtti the Avfha Alha ; or ^ Great 
White Heron,’ of E iirope, Asia, N. Africa: 
very rare in Britain i very common in India, 
though the race is considered different by 
some. 

Herodias huhilcus the Ardea russata ; or 
‘ Buff-backed Heron.’ of Europe, Asia, N, 
Africa, exceedingly rave in Britain ; vei*y 
common in India. 

^ Herodias ijavKetta flie Avdea g arietta ; or 
‘Little Egret.’ of 'Europe, Asin, N. Africa : 
exceedingly rare in Britain : very common 
in India. Three specimens observed o£ an 
Egret in winter dress seemed to differ only 
from ordinary Herodias garzetta iii having 
black toes. 

HERODOTUS, a Greek liistorian who 
travelled in Egypt and Persia and vi.sited 
Tyre 3L 0. 460. He never gives us to 
understand that be was able to converse in 
any but his own language. Herodotus, is 
called the Father of History. Pie relates 
that, after Cyrus had corKpiercd a large por- 
tion of Asia, his third successor Darius Hys- 
taspes, extended liis conquests towards tlio 
Indian Peninsula. — Ifjonisfjerna^s British Em» 
pire in the East p. 93. See Hindu. Khuzistain 
Kooffa. Sakvn muni. India; 

HERONRY about fifty miles from j\ fad ra.s, 
and twelve miles from Chiiiglopul', in a south 
easterly divoeti on, is a .small village called 
Vadeu Tiiiiiigiil, wliicli njcans, * literally, 
“ Hunter’s Rest,” from vaden, “ hunter,” 
and thangul, “ rest.” I’o the south of tlie 
village lies one of iliose small tanks called 
Thaugul by llie Tamil ryots, implying a 
water-vest or temporary reservoir, from 
which the village derives its iiamej but 
why Vaden was added to it is not known. 
It is possible that, from its being the resort 
of numbers of birds, the people connected 
it with the term voden, or “ hunter,” a name 
given to a rude class of people in Southern 
India wiio are known as hunters tind bird- 
eatcher.s, but who have never been found 
re.sidiiig here.' The area eompriscMl in the 
Link is about four acres and a half (thirty 
cawnies.) From the riorth-ea,st to the centre 
of the bod of tlie tank there are some 500 or 
GOO trees of the Biirringtonia raeemo.sa, frurn 
about lO to 15 feet in height, with circular, 
7 





HERONRY. 

reo’ular, moderate- si zed crowns ; and when 
the tank fills, which it does during the mon- 
soons, the tops only of the trees are just 
visible above the level of the water, lln's 
place forms the breeding-resort of an im- 
mense number of water-fowl ; and herons, 
storks, cranes, ibises, water-crows or cor- 
morants, darters, paddy-birds, &c., make 
it their rendezvous on these occasions. 
From about the middle of October to the 
middle of November small flocks of twenty 
or thirty of some of these birds are to be 
seen, coming from the north to settle here 
during the breeding-season. By the begin- 
ning of December they have all settled 
down ; each tribe knows its appointed time 
and arrives year afeer year with the utmost 
regularity within a fortnight, later or eai'lier, 
depending partly on the seasons. Some, 
from the lateness at which they arrive, ap- 
pear to have come from great distances. 
They immediately commence building 
their nests or repaming the old ones, pre- 
paratory to deposil.i^g their eggs. When 
they have fully settled down, the scene be- 
comes one of great interest and animation. 
During the day the majority are out feed- 
ing, and towards evening the various birds 
begin to arrive in parties of ten, fifteen, or 
more, and in a short time the trees are 
literally covered with bird-life ; every part 
of the crown is hidden by its noisy occu- 
pants who fight and struggle with each 
other for perches : each tree appears like a 
moving mass of black, white, and grey ; the 
snowy white plumage of the egrets and 
curlews contrasting with, and relieved by 
the glossy black of the water-crows and 
darters and by the grey and black plumage 
of the storks. The nests lie side by side, 
touching each other ; those of the different 
species arranged in groups of five or six, or 
even as many as ten or twenty, on each tree. 
The nests are shallow, and vary in inside 
diameter from 6 to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the bird. The curlews do not 
build separate nests, but raise a large 
mound of twigs and sticks, shelved into ter- 
races as it were and each terrace forms a 
separate nest ; thus eight or ten run into 
each other. The storks sometimes adopt a 
similar plan. The whole of the nests are 
built of sticks and- twigs, interwoven to the 
height of 8 or 10 inches ; with an outside 
diameter of 18 to 24 inches, the inside is 
slightly hollowed out, in some more and in 
others less, and lined with grass reeds and 
quantities of leaves are laid on the nests. In 
Jannary the callow young are. to be seen in 
the nests. During this time the parent birds 
qoTOtantly on the wing, moving back- 
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wards, and forwards, in search for food, now 
returning to their young loaded with thespoil, 
and again, as soon as they have satisfied their 
cravings, going off in search of a further 
supply. About the end of January or early 
ill February the young are able to leave 
their nests and scramble into those of 
others. They begin to perch about the trees, 
and by the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March those that were hatched first 
are able to take wing and accompany their 
parents on foreign expeditions; and a ’sveek 
or two later, in consequence of the drying 
up of the tanks in the vicinity, tliey begin 
to emigrate towards the north with their 
parents and friends, except perhaps a few 
whose 3 'onng are not as 3 ^et fledged, and 
who stay behind some time longer. Thus, 
in succession, the difierent birds leave the 
place, so that it is completely deserted 
by the middle ot April, by which time the 
tank also becomes di'y ; and the village cat- 
tle graze in its bed, or shelter themselves 
under the trees from i.ho scorching heat of 
the midday sun, while the cow-bo.ya find 
amusement in pulling clown the deserted 
nests. The villagers, hold an agreement, from 
the nabob’s ancient government, which 
continues in force by a I'onewal from the 
British government, tliat lio one is to shoot 
over the tank, which is strictly enforced, 
and the birds continue in undjstinbcd pos- 
session of this place as a favouiute breeding 
resort every winter or monsoon. The 
natives understand the value of tlie 
dung of the birds in enriching their rice- 
fields ; and when the tank becomes dry, the 
silt deposited in its bod is taken iq:) to the 
depth of a foot, and spread over the. ince- 
field ; consequently they are careful not to 
disturb the birds. 

Dr, Shorfct visited the trees on thq 8th 
March 18G4, on a raft pushed along by two 
fi^sherinen swimming one on either side, their 
heads only visible above. As he approached 
the trees the birds at first remained quite 
unconcerned, but a*^ he got nearer they began 
to look on with amazement at a Scene which 
was evidently new to them ; then they rose 
en masse over head, a.ud utteiung piercing 
cries, some, with threatening gestures, rest- 
ed a moment on the adjoining trees, and 
then too-k to their wings again : although so 
crowded, they performed their evolutions 
with the greatest nicety and dexterity, 
never interfering with each other’s move- 
ments. Some ascended to a gi’eat height, 
and were hardly perceptible in the air, 
while others gyrated immediately above their 
heads; many crowded on adjoining trees, 
and witnessed the intrusion with dismay. 
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On a px’evions occasion, in January 1864, lie 
was alone on the rafc ; mosij ot‘ the young 
of the Water- crows, Storks, Herons, and 
Darters were fully feathered, and were able 
to scramble to other nests, and some to the 
tops of trees; a few nests containing eggs, 
and some few callow young. The Water- 
crows and Darters, young as they were, 
immediately took to the water and dived 
out of sight. On the second occasion, in 
March, the young of the Ibises were fully 
feathered, as were also a few grey and 
purple Herons and Darters ; two or three 
nests only contained eggs, and some few 
callow young. The following is a detailed 
account of the nests, and of the number of 
eggs, or young, found in each nest. 

The small Grey and Black Stork, Lep- 
toptilos Javanica ? ; Tamil name, Hutha 
cootee narai ; literally “ S h ell- fish -(Ampul- 
laria) picking Crane” were the most nume- 
rous ; their nests were two feet in diameter, 
and contained three eggs or young. The 
eggs were of a dirty-white coloui', of the same 
shape, but not quite so large, as those of the 
Turkey. The young when fully featlioj*ed 
were in prime condition The flesh is eaten 
by mahomedans and pariahs. The bird keeps 
entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, &c., 
it never approaches i.owiis. Some half-dozen 
or more of these birds may often be seen in 
the morning sunning tliemselves with out- 
stretched wings in the dry Helds. They only 
differ from the Adjutant (or Lepioptilos 
argala)iii size and colour. These nest early, 
arid the young are firm on the wing in the 
month of February. 

The Ibis or Curlew, Ibis falcinellns ; 
Tamil, Arroova inookcn, literally Siekle- 
imsed,” which name they take from their 
long curved beaks. The nests of this bird 
contain from three to five eggs, and he found 
from three to four young iii each nest. The 
eggs resemble in size and shape a medium- 
sized hen’s egg, but arc of a dirty- white 
colour. The birds arc wliite, witli black 
head, feet, and neck, and have a long (3urvcd 
black bill. The head and neck arc naked, 
and the tail-feathers, of rather a rusty-browu 
colour; the lower sides of the wings, from 
the axilla) to the extremities, are naked ; and 
the skin in the old birds is of a deep 
scarlet colour ; hi the young this is absent, 
although the part is naked, dlio young are 
fully fledged in March, and take to the wing 
in April. 

The Grey Heron, Ardca cinerea ; Tamil, 
Narai, somotinios Pamhoo narai, or Snake 
Crane ; has a similar nest, built of twigs, con- 
taining shiU(‘tinies two, sometimes three eggs. 
Dr. )Sliortt only faund two young in the nests ; 
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they arc fledged from January to April, ac- 
cording to the time of depositing their eggs, 
which some do earlier than others. The eggs 
are of a light-green colour *, they are not so 
large in circumference as a large sized hen’s 
egg, but are longer, writli the small end sharp. 

The Purple , Heron, Ardea purpurea ; 
Tamil, Cumbly' narai, or Blanket Crane. 
Nest the same ; deposits two to three eggs, 
of same size and colour as last ; seems to 
rear only two young. The young are fully 
fledged in April 

Ardea iiycticorax ; Tamil, Wukka. Nests 
are built after the same fashion, but 
smaller in size, and contain five eggs ; batch- 
es four or five young ; eggs the size of a 
bantam’s, and of the same sliape. The young 
are fledged in April This is the Nycticorax 
grisens, Linn, 

The Cormorant, Graculus pygmmus ; 
Tamil, Neer cakai, or Water- Crow. Nest 
the same as the others, built of sticks de- 
posits three or four eggs, and rears three or 
four young, which are fledged and on the 
wing in January ; eggs like those of n 
small-sizcd bantam’s, rather sharp- pointed alj 
small end, with a slight greenisJi tinge. This 
is the Graculus sinensis, ^haiv. 

The Jjai'go Corniuvaut, Graculus Si- 
nensis ; Tamil, Peroou necr enkai, or Ijargc 
Water-crow. Builds a very rude nest, chielly 
formed of sticks ; lays four eggs, aiul rears 
two, three, or four young. The eggs a.re the 
size of a medium -sized donieatic hen's egg; 
and have a slight grecnisli tinge ; the young 
arc fledged sometimes in January, spinelimes 
in March, according to the time (jf their nest- 
iag. Tlieso birds, as well as G. pygimous arc 
to be seen Hshing in tlic tank itsell’ ; and I he 
ra])idiiy vvitli which they lind fiieir ]nvy<, 
by diving, is woiulerful. This is the Gracii- 
lus carbo, ' 

The Darter, Ploius mela.nogaster ; Ta.- 
rnil, Paniboo tlialai iictM* cakai, or Snake- 
headed Wa.ter-ci*()w. Nest same as last; 
three, sojueiimes Lbiii* eggs of same size and 
colour; young tlcdged and on the wing, 
some in January, others not till April. 

Dr. Sliorlt captured the young of all the 
binls described. The villagers of Vndeu 
Tliangul, told him that the Pelican some- 
times comes and breeds boj-e, as also 
the Black Curlew, Oceabiomdly diflerenl. 
kinds of Teal, Widgeons, &c,, are said to 
nest in the rushes that bound the inner sur- 
face of the taiuk bund. 

The Egrets, orHurodias garzeita, bubul- 
cus, and mierniedia, were congregaied in 
very large numbers, and rousted on I lie trees 
at night ; hutihoy do uof. nest, wliicli em”, 
siugiiliir. Tlie iuiiivcs had observed tiue, 
UO 
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and be found it to be tbe case. Yet 
of all tlie birds tliat assemble here, these 
occur in the greatest number. Ardea alb«, 
or Herodias alba, and H, intermedia are also 
found here ; and the natives say that they 
breed.--Dr, J Shortt Hi. D. F. ;S. S. m Lui- 
nean Socieiifs Jow^nctl. 

HENLE. In 1844, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systembiing der Plagiostomen, 
by Dr. Henle, which included several of the 
genera and species of the fishes of the seas in 
the South and East of Asia. 

HERMAhfiT, Paul, a medical man in 
Ceylon, furnished the materials of the The- 
saurus Zeylanicns of the elder Burmann, 
published in Holland and, afterward, of the 
Eiora Zeylauica of Linneeus, 11, et Tli. p. 46. 

HEROK AnaphaEo. 

HERPESTES. Illigeu. 

Mano-nfita. Oljvfk. 


Fam, 


Tdhe. 

Fa>m. 

Fam. 


Jcljneumon, Lacepecle, Geofp 
M ongoose, E^'G. | Mango List o, Pr. 

Order, Carnivora. 

Tribe Plantigrada 
Fom, Ursiclce, Bears 

2 Oen. TJvsus 4 sp 
„ Ailura, 1 s]*). 

Trile^ Semi-Plantigmda. 

Fam. Mehdulre. 

5 Ocw. Arcfcoiiyx, 1 sp. 

,, Melivorn, 1 sp. 

„ Moles, 1 sp. 

Taxidia, 1 ap. 

„ llelictis 2 sp. II. inosobaia : H 
iippalaiisis. 

^lusfcclidn, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Geii. Hfai'tos, 2 sp. 

„ Musfccia, 12 sp. 

„ huLra, 7 sp. 

„ Barangi'i, 1 sp. 

Bigitigracla. 

Pel idle. 

1 Clem Pelis, 14 sp 
yiverndas. 

Sul^-Fam. Hyeiiinse, Tlyienaa, 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp 
8iib-Fam. ViveiTinLO, Civets. 

7 Gen . 31 sp. viz. 

„ Viven-a, 5 sp. 

„ Prionoclon, 1 sp. 

„ Pai'odoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Pagnma, 1 sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

,, Herpes tes, 12 sp, 

„ Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canidee. Bog-tribe. 

3 Gen. ]4sp. viz. 

„ Canis, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. 

The Herpestes is a genus of digitigrade 
Carniverous mammalia and ihe Egyptia 
species, the H. ichneumon, has been noticed 
by writers from the earliest times, its com- 
bats with snahes and its alleged attacks on cro- 
codiles, having been mentioned by Aristotle, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, ZElian and 
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others. Like the mongoose of India, the 
IcliTieuniou of Egypt is frequently dome.^'ti- 
cated and tlmir search for snakes, for 
food, i.s continuous. Sonic doubts exist as 
to the number of .species in the Ea.st Indies, 
seemingly owing to the variation in the co- 
louring of their furs, H. fascia tus and H. 
gambianas are noticed b}^ Mr. Bennett. 

Til ere are said to be four species in Ceylon, 
H. vitticollis, H. griseus, H. flavidens 
and H. rubiginosus and the two latter 
are thus described : — 

H. liaviclens, Kalnart Yellowish-brown. 
Hair annnlated with brown and yel- 
low rings, tips yellow. Tip of tail red- 
dish. Aluzzle blackish. Face brown, slightly 
ferruginous. Ears fulvous, thickly clothed 
with hair. Feet blackish, soles band. A 
full growai specimen obtained at Ivandy 
measured as foil (uvs : Lengtli of head and 
body 16^ in. ; tail 12:^ in. ; sole 3 in, ; palm 
ill. ; -x* # 45' ^Pbe species was supposed 
hitherto to be only a varnd-y of H. griseus, 
hut there are strong characteiistic differences 
bet/ween the two ; the golden-yellow rings 
and tips of haira.re very marked. Generally 
found in the highei* parts of the i.s]a.nd but 
one was obtained of a very deep brown and 
yellow colour from Newera Elia. 

TT rubiginosus, Kelaai*t, Decta, Cingh. 
Hoarlyas large as H. vitticollis, reddijsli a.nd 
fci'niginons brown. M,()ve of the red on the 
licad and outer sides of legs. Hair annnlated 
black and white and im-minating in long 
reddish points. Muzzle Hesh colored. Sides 
of uoso and circle around the eyes of a light 
rusty colour. Feet black, tip and tail black. 
Whatever the former may be, that liere des- 
cribed would seem to be ideutical with H, 
Elliot’, Jeyrlon. MavwKflla, Fjh</. Ci/c. 

HERPESTRIS EROWNEL Nu'pt. H. 
cuneifolia. PifiiiS. Syii. of H. monniera. — 
H. B. and Iva/nih. 

HERPESTRIS MOHNIERA.-^ir B. and 
K'wnih. 


Monniera cunoi- 
folia. Mich. 

Monniera Browiioi. Pjoks. 
(■Jratiola povtula- 
caceu. WiciNM. 

Gratiola monni- 
era. Linn. Kh. Ram 


IIerp(‘SiriRBrowiipi,NuTT. 
llej'pcstris procuiii- 
bens. SFimNG. 

Hei’pestrig cunei- 
folia. Ptiu.sn. 

Bramia Tndica. Lam. 

Calytriplex oho- 
vala, Roiz & Pay. | 

Shwet ebamini, Brng. | Jelabrimmi. Sans. 

Adhabirni. Hind. | Nir-pirimi. Tam. 

Beami. Malkal. | Sambrani chottu. Tisl. 

This creeping plant grows in many parts 
of India, near streams and tanks, in moist 
places and tbe jointed root, stalks, leaves, 
and blue bell flowers are all used in the 
medicines of the native physicians . — 'Ainslm 
Mai. Med. Useful plants. 
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HESPERIPI-IOISrA. 

HEEPESTRIS PROCUMBEJSTS.Speeng. 
Syii. of Herpestris moniiiera. — H. B. and 
Kuiith 

HERPETOISr, a genns of harmless snakes of 
the order Ophidia, suborder Serpentes Coln- 
brirjKi non-venenati, and Family Acrochor- 
didee, as under. 

Fam. Achochordid.®. 

H Acrochordus Javanicus. Hornst. Penang. 

„ Chersjdrus granulatus, Schneid, 

Pam. Homalopsip/E. 

„ Cerberus rhynchops, Sclin, Bengal, Monlraein 
Andamans. 

,, Hoiiial(3psis biiccafca, Linn, Kuhl. Martaban. 

„ Herpcton tcntaculatum. Laccp. 

„ Tytlieria Hypsirhinoides, Thenb. Andaman. 

„ Hypsirliina enhydris, Schn. Calcutta. 

j, „ plumbea, Bole, 

„ ,, chinensis, Gray, 

„ Fordouia miicolor, Gray. Penang. 

j, Cantoria elongata, Ginird, 

„ Perania Sieboldii, Sclil. Pegu. 

J, Hipistes hydrinus. Cantor. Rangoon. 

„ Gerarda bicolor, Gray. Bassein. 

ilERPHA — ? Urtica hoterophylla. 
HERRINGS. 

Haringeu, Dut. Aringbe, It. 

Karengs, Pr. Arenques, Port. Sp. 

Haringe, Heringe, Geh. Seldi, Rus. 

See Japaii, p. 412. 

HERRINGS’ PALM KERNEL OIL. 
See African lard. 

HERR! RUD. See Herat, Heri-Rud, 
Kalmnk. 

HERUN, a stream in the Jabbalpoor dis- 
trict. 

HERVARBR SAGA, an ancient Ice- 
landic history. Bddio, Yul. II, p. 192. 

HESIOD. See Lakshmi. 

HESPERIPHONA AFFINIS, Blytit, a 
bird nearly affined to H. ioterioides (Coccoth- 
ranstes ioterioides, Vitjors^ from which the 
male is distinguished, — I , by being 
smaller,) the closed wing measuring 4j inch 
inste-ad of ^>1- inch and tail 3^ inch, in- 
stead of S-| inch) ; — 2, by the black portion 
of the plumage being’ of a deep and shining 
black, instead of being dull witli a distinct 
ashy tinge ; — and 3, by having black axil- 
lari es and yellow tiblal feathers, instead of 
yellow axillaries and black tibials, as in H. 
icterioides. The females are much more 
di.ssinnlar : that of H. affinis having the 
upper parts olive-green, tinged with yellow 
on the collar and rump, and more brightly 
QU the lower parts ; wings and tail black, 
the coverts, secondaries and tertiaries broad- 
ly margined externally with yellowish olive- 
green, occupying the wliole outer wob of 
the last ; crown and ear- coverts ash "colour- 
ed, passing to pale grey on the throat. 
Young male like the adult, but the yellow 
much less intense. The adult male so ncar- 


HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS. 
ly resembles that of H. icterioides, that its 
distinctness would scarcely have been sus- 
pected, had it not been for the great differ- 
ence of the other sex, page 1 79 . — Report of 
Mr. Blyih, Ourator Zoological Department. 

HESSARU. Cais^ Phaseolus mungo. 

HESSONITE or Kaneel stone ; Cinnamon 
stone. See Garnet. 

HESSING. Col. his tomb is a model of 
the Taj. He was a Dutchman in Scindia’s 
service who rose from a common soldier to 
be the governor of Agra. — 2V. of Hind.y Vol. 
I, p. 436. 

HESTIA JASONIA. The Sylph, Flea- 
ter, Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is 
found only in the deep shades of the damp 
forest of Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of 
water and cascades . — Sir /,• D* Tennent, 
Yol. I, p. 263. 

HESUDRUS, the ancient name of the 
Sutledge river the Hesydrus of Alexander, 
and the Satadru of the Vendidad. In the 
oldest hymns of the Veda, abo.nt 1500 B. C., 
we find a war-song referring to a battle 
fought on the banks of this river. — 
Buvsen. 

HETBROLEPIDINA, a group of fishes, 
of the Family Triglldoo. See Fishes: IViglidm. 

HETEROPHRAGMA ROXBURGHIT, 
D 0., syn. Bignonia qundnlocnlaris, Roxh. 

HETEROMERODS GENERA, of In- 
sects, See Coleoptera. 

HETEROMORPHA, a genus of birds 
of the Sub-fam. Parinflc, with 8 gen. 20 sp. 
viz., 1 Conostoma; I Hetcromorpba, 3 Sutho* 
ra : I Falcuncxilus, 10 Parus, 1 Orites j 1 
Sylvij^arus, 1 -^githalus fiammicops, 

HETEROPODxA, a class of nticleobrancb 
oceanic molluscs, of anornalous forms, witli 
the foot variously modified for swimming. 
Amongst these, the Pfcei-osoma plana 
is a transparent, delicately tinted, winged 
animal, thick and gelatinous, and almost in- 
visible in the water; it is found in the seas of 
the eastern Archipelago. The Firola, of the 
same class is a transparejit creature, witli 
a long proboscis, and swims by means of a 
fin below. The Sagitta, or Arrow fish, one 
of the same class, darts throngli the water 
by sudden instantaneous jerks, it resembles 
a minute arrow. Its body is so transparent 
that its whole organization may easily bo 
observed. Atlanta, a pretty little curly shell- 
ed nucleobranch of this class, Heteropoda, 
has both its shell and body transparent — 
all these range through the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. — ColUngwood. 
HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS, R.& S. 

Barwoza Traxs Tmdi's. 1 Surijila. 

Sarmai Teans Lm’US. \ {Suniri, 
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HEmiA. 

grows on the Paojab plains generally. Dr. 
J. L. Steivarty Ftutjab Plants p. ^65. 

HET-HEP, a name of Aphrodite, called 
also Hafclier and Athy r, andHathor, an Egyp- 
tian goddess, fabled to be the daughter of 
E,a or the sun. 

HETKAHI, Mahr.'. Signifying down ; as 
applied to country, down the coast to the 
south, a native of the country southwards 
of the Savitri liver ; a native of the southern 
Konkau, serving in the Maratha infantry. — 
Wils. 

HETOPADESA, and Pancliitantra are 
books in use throughout India, in all its lan- 
guages, read by every hindu. They con- 
tain the original fables which Bed-pai, a 
brahmin, wrote for the heuefib of Dabishlim, 
his king. They were translated into Pehlevi, 
in the dth century in the time of hTouslier- 
wau, from that into Arabic by Abdullah 
bin Makaffa, about the middle of the 8fch 
century, then into Persian, by Rudaki, about 
the close of the 9th century, who received 
80,000 dirhems for his labours. About the 
middle of the 12th century (A. D. 1150) in 
the time of Bahram shah, a Persian prose 
translation was made and a subsequent 
second translation was made by Kasliih, and 
named the Anwar- i-Soheili. A Greek ver- 
sion was made by Simeon Seth, at the com- 
mand of Alexis Commenes, and they ap- 
peared in Hebrew and Aramaic, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. The first English 
edition was in the 16th century, then in 
Prench in 1644, and, again in 1 709, and they 
are the foundation of -^sop’s fables, 

HETRUSCAN, See Indra. Kama p. 454. 

HETTEE DU-AK, See Korumhar, 

HETUMAT. The tenth settlement of the 
Allans was in Hetumat, a district of Hel- 
mand. (xi. verse 14.) Hetumat, the weal- 
thy, the splendid,’' is the valley of the 
present Helmand, the Etymander of the 
classics. The mischief iuflicted here by 
Ahriman was the siii of sorcery. 

HETWABHASU, Sans, from lietoo, a 
cause, and abhasu, an appearance, a sem- 
blance. 

HEKGOJSTG, Bhot Neopus malaiensis, 
JReiimardt 

HEUDELOTIA AFRICANA, the African 
Bdellium tree. — O'riL p, 287.' 

HEUMA or Sbendu- A tribe inhabit- 
ing the hills north of Arracan, They occupy 
the Yeoma toung hills, on the watershed 
between the Meeyk-young and the drainage 
of the Manipur rivers. Their chiefs are 
called Ahen, and their villages have about 
nity to 400 houses. They use the trap-bow 
lor shooting the elephant, but fire-arms are 

perscding tho ruder weapons. They regard 


11*HAVIRAPATI. 

the sun and moon as deities. ^ — Latham. See 
India. 

HEYEA GUIANENSIS. Caoutchouc 

plant. 

Sipbonia elastica. 

Trunk 17 to 20 yards high, scaly like a pine 
apple, very straight, branched at the summit. 
Incisions in the bark cause the discharge of a 
juice which concretes into the well known 
and very valuable caoutchouc of commerce, 
a product howeiver of many other trees in 
this and allied families, for example of Ja- 
tropha elastica, Eicus ludica, Artocarpusin- 
tegrifolia, Urceola elastica, &c. The juice 
when first obtained is white and milky, spec, 
gr. I’Ol I ; spi’ead in thin layers it quickly 
dries into a colourless and often trans[)aront 
solid substance. Pure caoutchouc is pale 
yellow, inodorous, tasteless. The ordinary 
black colour is attributed by some writers to 
its being smoke-dried, but specimens prepar- 
ed by mere exposure to tlie air, have assum- 
ed the black colour. At 32 caoutchouc is 
hard, at 6(> to 100 flexible like Icathor, aud 
exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. gr. 
0*938. SliamjhiiessD 2^' 

HE WAR, Mauk. Acacia leucor)hhea. — 
Wlllde. 

HEWUL, a river near Byragluir in tho 
Almqrah district. 

HEWUR. Maiiii. syn.of Acacia Icucoph- 
loea, also of Mimosa toipentosa. 

HEYNE, Benjamin, M. 1). A 'Madras 
medical ofiicei*, author of Mode of manufac- 
turing Catechu. See Bl. As. Trans. Yol. 
YU, 108. — Tra-vcLsiu India Ibid. — On copper 
atNellore, Ibid. — Tracts, Historical and Sta- 
tistical on India, Loud. 181 G, 4to. 

HEZEKIAH, king of tluclah, in the later 
years of his reign was cooval wit.h Seuuu- 
cherib. — "Bunsen, HI, 435. 

HEZM, Pjiks. Wood or timber. 

H’HAYIRAPATT, i. c. resolute prince, 
also styled Shorapati lord of the oxen, 
was the ruler who o})posod Seniiramrs 
and drove her back across the Indus. 
The whole country on the riglit bank 
of the Upper Indus, the site of tho 
present Peshawar, opposite Atbok (Taxi)a) 
and still higher up, was tributary to the 
Assyrians, as it afterwards . was to tho 
Modes and Persians. Pliny tolls us that 
Semiramis^capitulatod, here, on the Oophen 
(the Cabul river, the Knbha of the Rigve-- 
da) and on tho blaok obelisk from Nineveh 
in the British Museum wliicli is at least of 
the 9th century B. C. the Baefcriau camel, 
is found side by side with the Indian rhi- 
noceros and Indian clophatit. According 
to Dcodorus (II lG-19) Somiramis lilted out 
an armament in Bactria, and between B. 0. 
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EIBAVINIA OIL. HIBISCUS CANHABINUS. 


12 35 and 12*25, she crossed the Indus with 1 
a vast foi’ce. At first she drove hack the 
opposing maharajah from the strong posi- 
tion that he had taken up with a vast forcey 
especially of archers ; but rallying his re- 
treating forces, he soon drove back the 
Assyrians in total disorder to the river, which 
they had great difficulty of crossing and only 
after immense loss. Semiramis concluded 
an armistice, made an exchange of prisoners 
and retreated into liactria with a tliird of 
the army which slie had brought against 
India. At that time there must have been 
a supreme ruler in India, a sami rajah, with 
a capital in the district to the south of the 
Sarasvati, in the Jamna and Ganges Doab. — 
Bimsen III, 549 and 550. 

HIA, the first Chinese dynasty, descend- 
ents of Yu, from B. C. 1991 to 1559 ruled 
432 years. Its first emperor was Yu, begin- 
ning B. 0. 1991. 

HIA-HI, Sandwich. Islands, Santalum 
album, Linn. 

HIASMIlSr. Hind. Syringa persica ! Hias- 
min kharnub, Hindi, Prosopis spicigera, H. 
tamerhindi, Tamarindus Indica. 

HIATHELEH, See Greeks of Asia. 

HIATICULA, a genus of birds of the 
Family CharadriadiB, Dr. T. C. Jerdon, ob- 
tained in Southern India a single example of 
a little Australian Plover, Hiaticula nigri- 
frons, which figures in Iiis catalogue sis a 
supposed new species by the synonym 
H. russata. The position of this genus may 
be thus shown : Fam. Charadriadae 

Sul) -f am. Cursoriime, 2 gen. 2 sp, viz. 
1 Cursorius Coromandel icus. 1 Macrotarsius 
bitorquatus. 

Sub^fam. Esacinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 
1 Esacus ; 1 OEdicnemus. 

Sul-fam. Yanellina3, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz 
I Hoplopterus : 1 Sarciopliorus ; 3 Lobiva- 
nellus. 

Suh-fam. CharadrinjB, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 
30 sp. 1 Squatarola; 2 Charadrius;* 1 Eu- 
dromias, 6 Hiaticula. See Birds p. 517. 

HIATILLA, or the white Huns, a tribe 
of Tartars who issued from the plains near 
the north wall of China, made themselves 
masters of the country of Transoxania and 
anticipated the irruption of those Turkish 
tribes, who some years afterwards expelled 
the Hiatilla, from the lands that they had 
taken from the Sacse, or Scythians. Tliere 
is every ground to conclude, that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in 
the reign of Bahrarn-Gor: and that it was 
to one of their kings that Firoz fled, MaL 
colmds Hisiory of Persia Vol. 1 126. 

HIBAVINIA OIL, Canarkse, under this 
name, there was exhibited at the l^ladras 


Exhibition of 1857, a solid oil from the Sam- 
pajey district of a clove brown colour, a 
sniail phial priced at Hupeea 4|. Camujay 
tree oil : a small bottle, priced Rupees 6^ 
from the same district, was a dark gelati- 
nous mass, of the consistence of blanc- 
mange. 

HLBBAH. Ar. a gift ; Hibbah namah, a 
deed of gift. 

HIBBIJK. Arab. . also Hibbuk nan a. 
Arab. Mint. 

HIBISCUS, a genus of plants, belonging 
t,o the Nat. Order, Mai vacete or Mallow tribe 
about 30 species of the genus being known 
in the East Indies : viz. 


acnlea-tus. 
bifarcalns. 
caimabiiiLis. 
collinus. 
diversifolius. 
furcatns. 
gonevii. 
heieropbyllus. 
I hirtiis. 


lam pas. 

lindloyi. 

lunarifoliiis. 

liliiflorus. 

micranthus. 

muta bill's. 

paliistris. 

pandiiriformis. 

patoi'sonii. 


radiatus. 

rosa-sinensis. 

scan dens. 

siirafctensis. 

syriacus. 

sabdariffa. 

ti’ionnm. 

vcsicariias. 

I vitifolius. 


Several species furnish useful, commer- 
cial products viz. cannabinus ; sabda- 
riffa, vesica rill s : Rosa-cliinensisy vitifolia ; 
lampas : esclcntus; strictus, tiliacens ; fnrea- 
tus 5 collinus ; ficifolius. In the West Indies 
H. clypeatus and elatus are cultivated for 
fibres : H. manibot in Japan. H. hetero- 
phyllus in New Holland, and H. verncosus 
in Senegambia. Most of the Indian species 
might be employed for the same purposes as 
hemp, as the bark is tough, and may almo.st 
always be stripped off* in long slips. Roxb. 
iii. Voi(ft.j). 116, W. Icon. — Rayle (Fib.) FL 
Riddell. See Paper. 

HIBISCUS AEELMOSCHUS E 0 . 7 h.Syn, 
of Abelmoschus inoschatus. Mwnck, 


HIBISCUS CANNABINUS, Linn.RoxK 


W. and A. 

Kudmm of BmrvR 
Alesfca pab ; Nnlki, Bknu. 
Ainbarec of Bomk.iv. 
Dekliany llGiup „ 
Pun day, and puii- 
(Irica Can. 

puli Nauiaji of Coimb\- 

TOKK. 

Ambari ki baji, Duk. 

itemp-leavod Hi- 
biKcus, Eng. 

Dckhani Honip „ 

Hemp, IndiauHemp „ 
Brown Hemp ,, 


Pulim ITmn. 

Vat 

S h n o f .Tliol inn I'i\ 
Paimigu of MAHRAa. 
Pooly muugu „ 

ViUiiti Sail of Muttiu, 
Saukokla Pabsan ; 
Viusau; Sunni of Pt;x. 


Gai'nikiu'a, 

Sanh. 

Palungu 

Tam. 

J^ihioh.'xkirey, 

>> 

Kassori kiro ? 


Ghongu kill’ll, 

Tun. 

Gougura 



This plant is grown all over India, for its 
acidulous leaves which are used as a spinacli, 
also for the fibres of its bark which are 
used as cordage: the cultivators sow a sniiiU 
quantity along the edges of the usual crop.s 
for their own use. It is sown in the begin- 
ning of the rains, and when it comrnoneeH to 
, flower, it is cat and treated exactly as tlie 
13 



HIBISCUS GHITLBENDA, 

snnn lienip from Crofcalaria juncea. The 
propoi'tion of fibre is about half the weight 
of the plant. It is used for making rope, 
sackcloth, twine, paper, &c. The cost 
of the prepared fibre is from three to four 
rupees per mauiid, according to its strength, 
length and cleanliness. The fibre like 
that of Jute is sometimes called “Pant,’’ 
■also, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to distin- 
guish it from taag or Concanee hemp : also j 
Indian “hemp.” Also, it is one of the “brown 
hemps” of Bombay, and is often confounded 
with the fibre of “ Sunn,” though the two 
plants greatly differ, the sunn, ^ Crotalaria 
juncea’ being known in Bombay as Taag. 
The length of the fibres of carefully culti- 
vated Ambaree, is from five to six feet : they 
are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hemp, harsher in feel and stick more to- 
gether ; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils, possessed of considerable strength, 
well calculated for rope making, as also for 
coarse fabrics. Tlmngh esteemed by some 
of the natives of Western India, the hemp 
of the H. cannabiiius, is not, either in 
strength or durability, so good as tlie true 
hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown Hemp of 
the Crotalaria juncea. Its price in the 
British market is probably the same as that 
of the Jute. Hibiscus camiabinua is an 
erect growing plant of the height of about 
four feet. It is slightly pricjkly over the 
stem. The leaves have an acid taste, and 
are much used as a pot herb. TIiei‘o is a 
dark purplish colored species, the leaves of 
which ai^e used for a similar purpose ; they 
are both grown all the year round, and sold 
ill the Dekban at five seers for one pice. 
The strength of this fibre was tested by se- 
rai scientific men, and found to be 


HIBISCUS PATEBSONfl. 


Experiments 

of 


Ambaroe, Tli- „ n x 
bisous can. Sunn, Crota- 
nabinns, broke \'^«ajuucca, 
with 

Dr. Roxburgh 1 lo to Hr) lbs. 130—160 lbs. 

Dr. Royle 150 190 

Br. Wight 290 40 1< 

The exports of this fibre are not distin- 

guished from other hemps. An excellent 
substitute for tow might be profitably sup- 
plied from it. The rope made of the fibre is 
used in the Carnatic as a substitute for the 
jute of Bengal the produce of Corchorus 
capsulariS, a plant comparatively unknown 
in the Peninsula. — OaL Oat, Kc. i 8G2. If. JSx, 
Jur. Reports Riddell, Gardening, Roijle, p. 
253, to 267, Rox. vol. ii, 190. Voigt 117 Ur. 
Wight in Mad, Gen, Com, Froc. 1861, Dr. J. 
U. Stewart, 

HIBISCUS CHITLBENDA. Box. Syn. 

ofPavonia odorata.— TF/ZZde, 


HIBISCUS ELATUS. U. C, sym of 
Paintium tiliaceum St, HU. 

HIBISCUS COLLIUUS (Eriocarpus of 
U. G.), a native of the mountainous ]parta 
of the iJ^orthcrii Circars and of Peninsular 
India, where it is called kaiida-gang, and 
where the natives use the bark as a substi- 
tute for hemp. Dr. Boxburgb stales that 
there are three varieties of this plant, the 
double red *, double yellow and double flesh 
red. 

HIBISCUS PICIFOLIUS is a species 
which Dr. Roxburgh so named, and of which 
he received the seeds from the Moluccas. Ifc 
was an annual, growing straight, very tall 
often 12 to 14 feet high, with ibw branches. 
The fibres he describes as uncommonly beau- 
tiful, and rather stronger than the sunn fibre 
HIBISCUS PURCATUS.— 

II. l>ifin-catus Roxh j H. acuIcMius Hoxh. llheede,* 
Ivouda goiigiira. Twii. 

A very prickly plant growing in Indin, to 
a height of fj'om 6 to 8 icet. It yields 
abundance of strong white IIhxj fibres, but 
from the prickliness of the plant it is very 
troublesome to liatidlc. ^Jlie steins aic cut 
when in flower, and steeped immediately. 

HIBISCUS IjAMPAS, Car, A siumU tree 
of India, yielding fibres.— M. JjJ, J, 
Wlghls Jc. 

HIBISCUS MAC.ROP.ny I,LA— ? ia 

very plentil’ul in the (bivsLs of the Pegu and 
Touiighoo districts, also in Tavoy : it yields 
a tall slender timber, of tliree or four feet 
girth, and would do foj* boards and hons (3 
posts. Jiope.s are frequently made from its 
bark. Wood wliite colour and adapted Cor 
every purpose of house building.— Ur.',*. 
McOIrllaiid dj Maaon. 

PiJBiSCUS MUTABILIS. 

Th.al-padnio Bkng. j IIlND 

The changeable rose is large sbrnb, native 
of China, remarkable lor tlio clianges wliieli 
occur in the color ol its flowers, bearing white 
flowers in the morning, but fduuiging to red 
in the course of the day : easily propagaied 
by cuttings. The fibres of the bark‘"'werc 
found to be of a liard nature, and of a bad 
colour. Hrs, Riddell, Mason, and Stewart, Mr, 
li. Brown. 

HIBISCUS ESCULKNTUS, Tyinn. Syn. 
of Abelmosclms esculentus. — IK & A 
HIBISCUS LILIIFLORUS. Oav. Lily 
flowered Hibiscus. A variety has flowers 
of a bufl‘ sallow colour. — Voiqt. 

HIBISCUS LONGJEDLIUS. Roxb. 
Syn. of Abelmoschus esoulentus.— TF. A. 

HIBISCUS PATERSONII, U C. ; Brod. 

I. p, 451, Ait. 

Lagiina?a paterHOuia, B, 3/, 
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HIBISCUS BOSA SWENSIS. 

oak of Norfolk Island, a shady tree 
forty feet high. Its leaves are a whitish 
green, sepals green and petals the size of a 
small wine glass,’ pink, fading to white. 
It is the largest of the mallow tfibe, and at- 
tains sixteen feet in circumference. In an 
economic sense it is said to be valueless, ex- 
cept for tirewood. — KepjjeV.s hid. Arch. Tol. 
Il, p. 2d3, Voigt. 

HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES ? 

Thespesia popuhiea ? 

Parigplpul, Hind. | Muni ganga-ragi, Tel 

Mr. Rohde names this as a species in a few 
gardens near Samalcottah : it flowers during 
the wet and cold seasons. He says that this 
species is immediately to be distinguished from 
populneus by the glnnds in the axils of the 
nerves of the leaves, their waved border and 
long points, and by the d(mble integument of 
the capsule, the innermost of which requires 
force and a sharp knife to open it, whereas in 
populneus it is single ; and can be easily bro- 
ken by the pressure of the thumb and finger. 
Tin's tree will answer better for avenues, 
parks, &c., than T. populneus, because it is 
much higher to tbe branches, consequently 
gives a free circulation to the air. When 
wounded the same yellow juice discharges 
as in populneus.— hJo/ide M. S. 

HIBISCUS POPUT.NEUS, Boxh. syn. of 
Thespesia popuhiea, Lam. 

HIBISCUS ROSA SINENSIS Liim 

XJru ; Joba, Jiiva, Bevg.. I Jaba, ^ S\xs 

Jasun Duk. Hind. 1 Sapata cherri Tam. 

Shf^e flower, China I Dasana Japa pushpamu 

Rose, Egg. | Jovapushpamu Tbl. 

Shoni pariti, Kanibang I 

Saptll, M A LEAL. I 

This plant is common in India ; the leaves 
are used as emollients, anodyne and gentle 
aperients; the fiowers are deep scarlet., and 
yield a very mucilaginous juice, winch turns 
rapidly to a dark purple. A})plio(l to .soft, 
unsized white paper, this colour is nearly 
as sensitive a tost for acid as the celebi^ated 
litmus. Shoo flowers are sometimes employ- 
ed for dyeing lilnc colour but it does not 
appear to be perrnnnent, they are also occa- 
sionally rubbed on loathor for the purpo.so of 
blackening and polishing. The natives make 
pickles of the flowers, and they are nsed for- 
giving a rod tinge to sp^rirnous liquors; ! 
The petals are used in .some cases to furnish 
a black liquid to dye the eyebrows. 
In Tenasserim, tin's bold, flaming flower is 
extensively cultivated. — CShaughncruy^ p. 
218. Ahslifi's 3f<(t. Med., pp. 198 2fi0. 

Williams' Middle Ki f^gdom , p. Mason. 


HIBISCUS TILLAGE US. 
HIBISCUS SABDARIPFA.— 


Mesta, Bexg. 

Thaem-hau-khyen- 
bonng. Burm. 

Roselle, Eng. 

Red Sorrel, „ 

Roliohi, Maleal. 


Oaeille Mauritius. 
Patwa, Panjab. 

Kaserikai, Pulychay 
kire, Shim ay Rash- 
li kiro, Tam. 

Yerra gogu Tel. 


Cultivated in most gardens, for its 
calyxes which, as they ripen, become fleshy, 
are of a pleasantly acid taste, and are much 
employed for makincr palatable tarts, as 
well as an excellent jelly. The stem if cut 
when in flower and tlic. bark stripped off, 
and steeped immediately, displays a mass 
of fibres of a fine silky nature. The leaves 
are nsed as greens, alone or mixed with 
others, the flowers are very pretty, often 
cultivated in fiowmr beds. In the French 
West India islands a kind of cyder or wfine is 
prepared from it termed Yin de Ozeille. — 
Drs. xiinslie, Mat. Med., p. 25C>. EoxJ5. 
O'SJiaur/hnessij, Voigt. Steiuart. Messrs. Brown 
and Jaffrey. 

HIBISCUS STRTCTUS. Roxb. A na- 
tive of the Rajmahl hills, with a sti'aight 
stem of from 6 to 14 feet in height, and a 
very smooth bark. It is in blossom about tlio 
termination of the rains and the seed ripens in 
December and January, soon after which 
the plants perish, the bark abouud.s in 
flaxen fibres j beautifnl, Lug, glossy, white, 
fine, and strong : sown in the beginning of 
the rains in beds ; and when about six inches 
high, transplanted out in rows, abotit nine 
inches asunder, and about ns much from 
each other in tho rows. In 1801, forty 
square yards planted in this manner, yicldcfl 
thirty-three pounds weight of very clean 
fibres. Dr. Roxburgh’s original spccim(3ns, 
still in the India House, are 9 and 10 feet in 
length, a fibrous mass, apparently easily 
stript off, and composed of fine and easily 
divisible fibres. — Roxh. V(ngt. RoyJo. Fih 
Plants. 


H EB I S CU S SU R A TTENSIS.— Jy/vjw. 

Rodn W. ct-L W. Ic. 

Prickly ptomniod Hi- | Kasai kirc : Kashli- 
biscuR, Eng. | kiro, 'Tam. 

j Mulu Gogu, Tel. 

A herbaceous plant with speckled prickly 
stems and yellow flowers; the leaves are 
u^ed as greens. — RoxT>., Ill, 205. Voigt., 110. 
Jaffrci/. 

HIBISCUS SYRlACTJBLim. , 

Syrian Hibiscus, Eng | Oodha godhul Hind. 

'fhere are four varieties of this ^ilant 
cultivated for ornament in India, two pur- 
])le, a single and a double ; and two white, 
a single and a double. The flowers arci u.sed 
to hhickim tile eyebrows and shoe ]<^atber. 

IlllUSCUS TILIACEUS, syn. of l^ariti- 
um tiliaceuin. Ad. Jojs. 
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HIDES, 

HIBISCUS TILI^FOLIA-? Belygobel, 
SiNCxfi. Under these names, Mr. Mendis des- 
cribes a wood of the western province of Cey- 
lon, a cabic foot of which weighs 38 lbs. and is 
esteemed to last 20 years. It is used for car- 
riages, palan{][ueens and carts — found near 
rivers.— Jfr. Adrian Mendis. 

HIBISCUS TORTUOSUS, syii. of Pariti- 
um tiliaoenni, Ad. Juss. 

HIBISCUS YBSICARIUS. Cav. good sam- 
ples of its fibre were exhibited as wild Am- 
baree, at tho Madras Exhibition of 1855, by 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 

HICK. A Ceylon w-ood, very hard, fine, 
close, very hniformly grained, heavy, ni 
colour resembling pencil cedar. 

HICO-DEL-INEBRNO. Sp. Argemone 
Mexican a. — Linn. 

HIDDA or Idda, See Inscriptions p. 
372 

HIDDEKEL, Seo Tigris, 

HIDED. Arab. Iron. 

HIDES; 


Huiden, 

Dtjt I 

Pellos, ' 

foRT 

Peaax, 

Pa 

Koshi 

E.US. 

Haute, 

Ger. 

1 Charma. 

Sans. 

©hurara, 

G'uz. Hind. 

1 Pollejos, Pielos, 

Si>. 

Cuoja, 

It. 

1 Toll. 

Tam. 

Balulang, 

Kulit. Malay. 

ITolu. 

Tel. 


The exports of hides from India have 
greatly increased since 1851. In 1858 the 
total import into Britain was 2,379,256hides 
against 3,056,071 hides in 1857, and 
2,072,864 hides in 1856. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the tanned hides and 
skins exhibited were of excellent quali- 
ty and could bear comparison satis- 
factorily with the same kinds of leather 
prepared in Europe, They had been 
thoroughly saturated with the tanning ma- 
terials, were free from animal odour, and 
their sections did not shew the white line 
between the outer and inner surface, indi- 
cative in bad leathers of a hasty and imper- 
fect inhibition of the tan liquor. The collec- 
tion comprised the tanned hides of the Bison, 
Sambre, Bullock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, 
Kid, Dog and Iguana. Iguana skins which 
have been tanned and dyed black, or left of 
their natural color, are thin, even, soft, tough 
elastic^ and granular or sha- greenlike in 
external appearance. From the absence of 
gloss, the appearance of this leather is not 
much id its favour, but it bids fair to be a 
durable article for light slippers, and a good 
covering for the commoner kinds of instru- 
ment boxes, such as are still done’ over with 
shagreen. 

Tanned and Colored Sl^nnS ' — for book-bind- 
. P'^^^poses and boot-linings, were gene- 
rally even, soft, and pliant, and very suitable 
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for tbeir intended uses. Some of the color- 
ed leathers were very brilliant. 

Sheep and lad skins tanned white — were* 
exhibited in much perfection. — Hone of the 
specimens were fine enough for the better 
kinds of gloves, but they were all as well- 
suited as European skins of the kind for the 
purpose of the apothecary. 

Farchmeni skins. — The parchment skins 
take ink very well, bub were not in every 
respect satisfactory, and their texture was 
uneven. 

Wash Leailier. — Tho skins prepared with 
oil, in imitation of chamois or wash leather, 
were all excellent specimens of the kind, so 
far as thickness, softness, pliancy and color, 
were concerned. In all these respects they 
will bear comparison with the European' 
article. But as every one of these leathers 
was tainted with the odouV of the Fish Oil 
employed in their preparation, they could 
not bo recommended for household purposes, 
such as cleaning plate, though found very 
suitable for cleaning brasses and harness. 
As potass, soda, and dry pure deodorizing' 
air arc abniidant in this country, a very 
little additional care would ensure the pro- 
duction of a perfectly inodorous chamois 
leather. 

Bnff leather. — The buff leathers for ac- 
coutrement* were nearly all extremely good in 
quality ; very economical leathers for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Tlio best tanned leather from Buffalo, Bul- 
lock, and Cow hides, were contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut., and Q-r. Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Banga- 
lore, They also e.xliibited specimens of lea- 
ther prepared from the Hog, Calf, Goat, and 
Sheep skins, of unexceptionable quality. Boa- 
constrictor skin, when tannccl, makes excel- 
lent boots, much prized in England for their 
strength, pliability, and great beauty, as they 
are handsomelymarked. Boots made from this 
snake’s skin are pliable and easy to fit; per- 
haps owing .to the accommodating nature of 
the snakes skin when in his live state. Boots 
of Norwegian manufacture, are made from 
the skin of a salmon. In certain of the South- 
ern States of America, tho skins of young 
alligators are tanned, converted into leather, 
and the leather manufactured into boots. 

The following are the values of the ex- 
ports from India of hides and skins : 

18 ’ 51-2 303 , 089 '£. 1856-7 572 , 530 £* 

1852 - 3 337,849 1857-86 31^,702 

1853- 4 402,365 1858-95 54,080 

1854- 5 402,386 1859-60 444,537 

1855- 6 431,729 1860-16 56,629 

McOulloolds Commercial Dictionary, p. 651 
I Cat. of M. D. J. Eep. Lond. lUxhlh. of 1862. * 
10 



HIGH PLACES. 

HIDJILI, a small marshy district on the 
western side of the month of the Hooghly 
river. 

HIDJILI BADAM. Bbng Cashew Hut. 
Eng. Casearia ellipfcica. ? 

HIBK Hind. Cocculns villosus. 

HIER A CIUM GRANDIFLOEUM. One 
of a very extensive genus of plants adapted 
for rock-work, flowers of a yellow colour in- 
creased hy cuttings, and the herbaceous 
kind hy dividing the roots. — Riddell. 

HIERONIMODE SANTO STEFANO, 
a Genoese merchant, who travelled to India 
on a mercantile speculation, visiting Calicut, 
•Ceylon, Pegu, Sumatra. Indjici in 15^/i Gent. 

HIE-SHAN. A group of 3 islands and 8 
rocks on the east coast of China, which ex- 
tend 4 miles long. The southern-most is the 
largest and the inhabitants are fishermen. 

HIGGASS. SiNGii. Odina wodier, Uosl). 

HIGH ASIA, a term applied by the bro- 
thers Schlagentweit to districts in Central 
Asia. 

HIGH PLACES, Sacred edifices were 
•often erected by the fr recks and Romans 
upon elevated sites. The custom is of very 
high antiquity. Hector, according to Homer, 
sacrificed upon the top of Ida ; and Abraham 
was commanded to offer up Isaac on Moriah. 
Balak is represented as selecting throe ele- 
vated stations, whore he sacrificed with 
Balaam, and probably by some sacred erec- 
tion. 

Wint station^ Num. xxii. 41 . And brought 
him up into the high places of Baal.’^ 
And he led him to the high places of his 
god.’’ (Chaldee and Samaritan). “And ho 
made him ascend Bemoth Baal.” (Syriac.) 
“He made him ascend to the pillar or 
mound of Baal,” (Greek.) “And he led 
him up to some temples of his god.” (Arabic.) 

Second station, — Num. xxiii. 14. “And 
he brought him into the field of Zophium, 
to the top of Pisgah.” “ To the field of ob- 
servation, to the top of the hill.” (Chaldee.) 
“To the field of the watchers, to the top of 
the hill.” (Syriac.) “ To the field of the 
watchers, to the peak of observation.” 
(Samaritan.) “ To the field of observation, 
on the summit of a levelled place. (Greek.) 
“To an high place, on the top of a citadel.” 
(Arabic.) 

Third station — Num. xxiii. 28. “And 
Balak brought Balaam unto the top of Poor.” 
Archselogia. 

The temple, though superior to St. Paul’s, 
was inferior to St. Peter’s at Rome ; the 
Ephesian temple being four hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, and the clinrch of St. 
Peter eight hundred and forty Roman palms, 
each palm ‘being about nine English iu- 


HILLAH. 

dies. — Milner's Seven Churches of Asia^ 

p. 1 00. 

HIGH TOWNS, in Asia, along the sides 
of the Himalaya, are villages up to 10,000 
and 16,000 feet. In America, the city of 
Quito 9,520 feet above the level of the sea; 
the city of Mexico, 7,400 ; the city of Micul- 
pamha, 11,860 ; also the following places, 
situated between the two chains of Andes, 
in Upper Peru, at some 350 miles distance 
from the Pacific : — City of Puno, 12,830 feet 
above the sea; town of Potosi, 13,350 ; 
mines of Potosi, 16,000 ; Titiaca Lake, 
12,760; house of Titiaca, 14,402. 

HIGOS, Sp. Figs. 

HI-HYA, a tribe of the Limar race, 
brave and valorous, their remnant exist in 
the line of the Nerhudda at the very top of 
the valley of Sohagpoor in Bhagelcurid. See 
Sehestra, Arjiina. 

HIH-YEN, Chin. Lead. 

HIJAZ, See Adiian. 

HIJAR-UL-BACKIR, Ar. Calculous 
eysticus. Gall-stone. 

HIJILI BADAM, Beng. Anacardium 
occidcntale. Lin7i. also Alouritos triloba., 
Fo7*st 

HIJILI BADAM KA GOND,Hind. Gum 
of Aleurites triloba. 

HIJJUL, Hind, Bbng., Barviugioma acu- 
tangula, Cterln. 

HIJLI-MENDE, Benc. Eugenia brac- 
tpata 

HIJRA, tlio era of the Hijra dates from 
the flight of Mahomed to Medina, wliich 
took place on tbo night of Thursday iho 
15th July A. D. 622. The era comnionced 
on the following day, viz. the l(>ih July. 
The corresponding years of tlio Christian 
and Hijra eras, may easily be calculated by 
the following formula : it being remember- 
ed that tlio Christian are solar and those of 
the Hijra lunar years, and that 52 1 solar aro 
equal to 537 lunar years. 

Ex — What is the year of Christ 1734, 
according to the Hijra ? 

From 1731 A. D.' suldract 021 , tho differ- 
ence of the two eras, 

Result 11 13 of the Hijra in solar years. 

Then, 521: 537: : 1113 : 1117 Hijra,— 
Plaijfur's Yemen. 

HIJRE. Hind, a eiinncb. 

HURON KA TAEEA, hindoos invnod 
mohurrnm fakcers. 

HIK-GAS, Singh., Odina wodier. 

HILBUYA, Afj. Cardamom, Mng. 

HLLE-AN. See Chamlragupia. 

HIL-I-KILAN. Pers. Bastard cardamoms. 

HILL AH, its ruins arc called Haboi by 
the Arabs. Tho ])ro-eminoni mounds Jit <1 k 
site of aHeicHt Babylon, are three in nim; 
517 



HILL STATES. 

l)er, ]sfc, the Amran Hill, so named by ISfr. 
Rich in his ^ Mem()ir on the Ruins of Baby- 
lon ’ and who designates it by that appella- 
tion, from its supporting a small tomb erect- 
ed to the memory of some pei’sonage of that 
name, said to have been a son of the caliph 
AH, who fell at the batr.le of Hilloh. But 
there must be some mistake in this tradition. 
AH having had only two sons Hassan and 
Hussein. The ruins near Hillah are still, 
by the Arabs, designated Babel, and all 
historical records, as well as traditions, 
agree in representing these as the remains 
of the first city of Nimrod, the Babylon of 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other his- 
torians. 

Hillah lies in latitude 32° 31* 18’*, in 
longitude 12’ 36’, west of Bagdad ; and, ac- 
cording to Turkish authorities, it was built 
in the fifth century of the Hijira, in the 
district of the Euphrates, which the Arabs 
call El-arad Babel, lying on a spot of the 
vast site of Babylon. The author of the 
Majalis ul Momeniii, under the article 
Hillah, states that it is a large city between 
Kufah and Bagdad, and that the site was 
originally named Jamiain. 

Tbe town of Hillah, is situated upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, and occupies a 
part of the site of ancient Babylon. The 
western side of tbe Euphrates, and stretch- 
ing towards Eolugia, is a tract pregnant 
with interest ; for botvyocu the last named , 
place, and the hitumou springs of Hit, the 
battle of Cunaxa was fought, in which the 
younger Cyrus lost his life, and whence 
Xenophon made a retreac more brilliant than 
victory. — Mig)um''s Travels^ pp. 254, 326. 
Pori er' s Tr avoid, Vol. II, p. 252. Skiimcr's 
Overlaid Joicrneij, Vol. II, p. Itto. 

HILL BAMBOO. EiJO. Arundinaria 
utilis. Lhw, 

HILL^ COCOANUT. Exng. Sterculia- 
foliisi digitatis. 

HILL DEAL. Anglo- Hind. Cajanus 
indicus. 

HILL EBONY. Eng. Diospyros lanceo- 
lata* 

HILL NETTLE. Urtioa pulcherrima. 

HILLOOYA. Bexg. Asparagus ofiici- 
nalia. 

HILL STATES. The early intercourse 
of the British Gfoverumeut with Nepaul 
was exclusively of a commercial nature. 
British political relations with it date from 
the invasion of the valley by the Goorkha 
race under rujali Pirthee Naraiii. in 1767 
the Newar rajah of Kiitmandlioo, being hard 
pressed by the Goork’ha, applied for assist- 
,ance to the British Government. Aid was 
granted, and Captain Kinloch was despatch- 
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ed with a small force in the middle of the 
rainy season. He ivas, however, compelled 
by tbe deadly climate of tbe Terai to retire. 
The Goorkha chief, meeting but a feeble 
resistance, overran Nepa^ and extinguished 
tbe Newar dynasty, and was eveiitnallj re- 
cognized by the British Government as 
rajah of Nepal. Eor several years previous to 
1792, the Goorkha jDower had been extending 
their conquests in the direction of Tliibet. 
They had advanced as far as Digarclii, the 
Llama of wliicli place was .spiritual father 
to the emperor of China. Incensed by the 
plunder of the .‘•acred temples of Diga,rchi, 
the emperor of China despatched a mighty 
army to punish the Nepal rajah, and the 
Goorkha concluded an ignominious treaty 
with the Chinese within a few miles of their 
capital. War between the Gorkh a and the 
British was formally declared on 1st Novem- 
ber 18 14. An arduous campaign, in which 
the Goorkhas fought most bravely and with 
much success, left tbe British in posses.sion 
of the hills wx^st of the Kalee, and tlie Goor- 
khas disposed to treat for peace. Negocia- 
tion.s were, however, twice broken off by the 
Goorkhas refu. sing to comply with the de- 
mand for the cession of the Terai, and Hos- 
tilities were therefore vigorously pushed by 
the British Govennnont, till the 4th March 
1816, when the Nepalese commissioner.s de- 
livered to Sir David Ochterlony the IreMty 
of Segowlce duly signed and oxeeut<‘(l, Tlie 
hill lands east of the Nucliee, aud part of 
tlio Terai between the Nuchee and Tbesta 
rivers ceded under this treaty, were made 
over to Sikkim. 

The murder of Guggun Sbig, a favourite 
of the inaharani aud the rnassact'o of thirty- 
one of the most iniluential chiefs in *1840, 
paved the way for the rise of Jung Bahadoor 
to the office of prime luinistor, and lie was 
created a maharajah by the maharajah of 
Nepal, and invested with the perpetual 
sovereignty of two provinces. He effected 
the marriage of a son and two daughters 
into the royal family of Nepal. During the 
mutiny of l857, aud the subsequent cam- 
paigns Jung Bahadur rendered a.ssistaiice to 
the British in the re-ooenpaiion of Goruck- 
pore, tlie re-capture of Lucknow, and the 
subsequent capture of the rebels who infest- 
ed the Terai. In consideration of these ser- 
vices he w'as created a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, and under a treaty (No. 
LY) concluded on 1st November I860, the 
tract of territory on the Oudh frontier, 
which had been ceded to the British Go- 
vernment in 1816, was restored to Nepal. 

The Nepalese usually estimate the popula- 
tion of Nepal at 6,200,000 or 5,600,000, 
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iTut it is probably not more than 2,000,000. 
The city of Katniandhoo contains from 
30,000 to 35,000 inhabitants. The area of 
the kingdom is about 54,000 square miles. 
Its revenue is unknown, but is supposed 
to be about 43 lakhs. The Goorkbas pay 
no tribute to the British Government, but 
every five years a mission is sent from Kat- 
mandboo with presents to Pekin. Previous 
to the Nepal War in 1814 the Goorkhas 
had extended their conquests westwards 
as far as the Sutlej. By the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 1815, the Ne- 
palese renounced %aU claim to the countries 
west of the Kali, and the British were left 
in possession of the whole tract of hills 
from the Gogra to the Sutlej. Kumaori 
and the Dehra Doou were annexed to the 
British dominions, and the rest of the terri- 
tory, with the exception of Snbathoo, Raen- 
gurh, Sundocli, and a few other military 
posts, was restored to the Hill Rajahs from 
whom it had been conquered by the Nepalese. 
Tn 1847 transit duties were abolished 
throughout these states. A yearly sum of 
Rupees 13,735 is paid in compensation by 
Government. To all the hill chiefs, the lite 
of adoption, has been granted. 

Sinnoor or Wahun, In recognition of the ser- 
vices rendered by I’ajah Shunisliere Purgass 
during the mutiny, he received a khillut of 
Rupees 5,000, and a salute of seven guns. 
The family is Rajpoot. The revenue of 
Sirmoor may be estimated at a lakh of 
rupees a year. The rajah rnaiutains a small 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. 
The population, according to the latest 
census, amounted to 75,595. The rajah 
pays no tribute, but is bound to render feudal 
service. 

Kulloor or JBelaspore The rajah of 
Kulloor had estates on both sides of the 
Sutlej. But the sunnud given to rajah 
Mooher Chund, in 1815, confirmed to him 
the eastern portion only. The family is 
Rajpoot. In acknowledgement of bis ser- 
vices during the mutinies of 1857jthe rajah 
received a dress of honor of Rupees 5,000 
value, and a salute of seven guns. The re- 
venue of this state is not less than Rupees 
70,000. The population amounts to 66,848. 

Hindor or Nilagurh. The chief of Hindor 
belongs to a Pi>ajpoot family. A sunnud 
was granted in 1816. The population at the 
last census was 49,678. The revenue amounts 
to Rupees 60,000. 

Duasalilr, a tributary state gave Rs. 
3,945 as tribute. Remvaun, on the left bank 
of the Pabur, was transferred to Keonthul. 
The Thakoorai of Kotegurh and Koomhars- 
scin were declared independent of Bussahir. 
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The rajah is of a Rajpoot family, population 
of Bussahir, 45,025, revenue, Rupees 70,000. 

KeoiithuL After the Goorkha 'war a por- 
tion of the territory of Keonthul was sold to 
the maharajah of Puttiala. The chief claims 
a Rajput origin. He is bound to render 
feudal service. In 1858 the chief was created 
a Rajah, and received a dress of honor wortli 
Rupees J ,000 for his services during the 
mutinies ITie revenue of the state is Rupees 

30.000, and the population by census 18,083. 

Baglnil. The family is Rajpoot. Revenue, 

Rupees 35,000, popuhition, 22,305. 

JoohiiL Originally this Rajpoot state was 
tributary to Sirrnoor, but after the Goorklia 
war it was made independent, and the Rana 
received a sunnud from Lord Moira on 1 8th 
November 18l5. The revenue is Rupees 

18.000, and the population, 17,262 souls. 
Tlie rana pays Rupees 2,520 tribute, and is 
bound to j-ender feudal service. 

BhuJePy pays tribute Rupees 1,4'10. Re- 
venue, Rupees 1 5,000, population, 9,000. 

Koomharsfiiii. This state formerly a feuda- 
I tory of Bussahir, was declared independent 
I after the Nepal war, pays Rupees 1,440 ns 
tribute. Revenue, Rupees 7,000, popula- 
tion, 7,829. The family is Rajpoot, of not 
very high pretensions. 

Kotliar. The sunnud bears date the 3rd 
September 1815, and confirms to rana Bhoop 
SinglTL and his heirs the hereditary posses- 
sions of his ancestors, subject to the perfor- 
mance of feudal service, and supplying a 
contingent of forty begar, but subsequently 
pomniuted to a tributary payment of Rupees 
1,080. Revenue, Rupees 5,000 j population 
3,990. The family is Rajpoot. ^ 

Dhamee. This old Raj poot state becjirno 
independent of Kuhlor after the Goorkha 
war. The state was bound to supply forty 
begar, but this was commuted to a tribute 
of Rupees 720. Revenue, Rupees 4,000; 
population, 2,853. 

Bughat a hill state, the chief of which 
acbed unfriendly during the Nepal war. Ho 
died without issue on 11 th July 1839. The 
state was treated as a lapse, and pensions to 
the extent of Rupees 1,282 were assigned to 
the family. 

Bulsua, This state was originally a feu- 
datory of Sirmoor, but a separate sunnud 
was granted to it in September 1815. fts 
tribute payment is Rupees 1,080. Its cliief 
is of Rajpoot origin. Thakoor Jograj, 
was created a rana in 1858, for services 
rendered during the mutiny. The revenue 
of the state is Rupees 6.000, and the popula- 
tion 4,892. 

Mylog. The sunnud of this Rajpoot 
state dated 4tli Se})tt*iuber 1815, contiiins 
19 
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the usual conditions and the tributary 
payment is Rupees 3,4 50. Revenue, Rupees 
8,000, population, 7,368. , ^ ^ 

Beejali. This petty state pays a tribute ot 
Rupees 180. Revenue, Rupees 2,000 popu- 
lation, 981. 

Turoch. Revenue, Rupees 2,500, popula- 
tion, 3,082. It pays Rupees 280 in lieu of 
‘be^ar 

KoonMar state pays Rupees 180 in lieu 
of be^ar, Revenue, Rupees 8,000 popula- 
tion 1,906. 

M'migul was an ancient dependency ot 
Kublor, but was declared independent on the 
expulsion of the Goorkha *. its tribute payment 
is Rupees 72. The revenue, ‘Rupees 1,000, 
population, 917. 

Ditrlwtee. This petty Chieftainship pays 
.allegiance to the British Government, and is 
-exempted from all pecuniary liability. Reve- 
nue, rupees 500, population 612. Altclieson^ 
Treatie ■? ^c. p . 323. 

HILL TOON, Cedrela serrata Boyle. 
HILL TROUT, so called, although no I 
-trout, a bony monster of a silver grey, spotted j 
with black, will eat everything he can | 
swallow. Is often taken with an infant 
brother, t^hile spinning for his high caste 
neighbours, with an artificial minnow of 
<glass, with a piece of I'ag, or newspaper, 
with bees, and dragonflies, caught off the 
bushes by the river, with a morsel of cab- 
bage leaves boiled, but in general with the 
orthodox spinning, the winnow, or the arti- 
ficial fly, made very large and showy. In 
Uashmeer, five bags of these fish, have been 
-caught some weighing 7 pounds each. One 
seen in the market, was 12 lbs. The “ Wis- 
lur’* Lake, the “ Dhul Lake” and the 
Ghelum” all swarm with them, about 
the mulberry trees the fallen fruits of which 
seem to afford them in legions a sweet and 
pleasant diet, if one may judge by the 
mighty rush ensuing on a shaking of the 
boughs. Boatmen avail themselves of 
this penchant, covering a bent pin with 
'a plump mulberry, and dropping it incog- 
nito amid the shoal ! This fish is widely 
distributed ; abundant in the backwaters of 
"the Ganges in the great rapids of that river 
far above Hurdwar and in Deyrah Dhoon ; 
in 27*^, 28’ N. in the upper branches of 
‘ther Burrampooter and in the Mishmee and 
Abor backwaters also in most of the small 
rivers of the Punjab, in which latter locality 
it does not seem to grow very large, though 
'plentiful, owing perhaps to its being the 
^common food of numerous fish of prey. 
Is abundant, though small in Central India, 
in Bundelcund and Jhansi Districts, 
tjtiat is all that can be said, but 
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giving good sport in its way, and yielding 
subsistence to the monsters of the deep, 
and useful in diverting their attention from 
mischief to their own breed. See Chiliva, 
Craw-fish. 

HIL KILAN. Pers, bastard or wild 
Cardamoms. 

HILO. Sp. Yarn, also Toraal. Sp. Thread. 

HILSAH. A fish of the Irawadi and 
Ganges. 

HILTITH. Arab. Asafsefcida. 

HIMALAYA, a great mountain range, 
which includes the whole of the country be- 
tweenKashmir on the wesband Kaehar on the 
East : has the plains of India in the south and 
on the north, those of Thibet, or ^ Hima- 
chal, the country of snow. This tract 
possesses no table’land, but is like a^^gigantie 
system of ravines, being throughout a series 
of steep acclivities, with narrow gorges and 
stream beds at the bottom of the i-avines, 
and the hills ascend only to narrow ridge 
tops and again immediate descents. These 
hills have villages at every elevation, fror^ 
1,000 to 22,000 feet. The watershed of the 
Himalaya, on the north of the highest show 
peaks, is the boundary between India and 
Tibet. , , 

The Himalaya extend from the defile 
above Cashmere in Long, 73® 28' to the 
southern bend of the Tsan-po, in Long. 
93-22. The range is usually divided into 
the Eastern Himalaya, from the banks of 
the Tsan-po to the course of the Kali, a river 
which forms the western boundary of Nepal : 
and the Western Himalaya, from the Kali 
river to the peaks of Dairmul on the Indus. 

The entire length is computed at 1,500 
miles and average breadth at 150 miles with 
a mean elevation of 18,000 feet, but there are 
solitary mountains and peaks rising higher.. 

Western JE-imalaya. 

Jumnotri.** ft. 1 Badrinath 22,954 ft 
Kedarnath 28,062 „ I Nanda Devi 15,749 „ 

B cistern Himalaya. 

Dhawalgiri 26,861 ft.lMountEvorest 29,000ffc. 
Daya. bung 23,762 „| Kanohinjinga 28,156 „ 

imaus is a name by which part of the 
Himalaya was known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Pliny was fully aware of the sig- 
nification of the name for he says (Hist. Nat. 
Yl. 117) “ Imaus in colarum lingua, nivorum 
siguificans.” The great part of the moun- 
tains N. West from India was also called 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Cush ; and 
Imaus and Hindoo Cush seem to have been 
identical. The true Imaus, however, is the 
ridge which separates Kashmir from Little 
Tibet. It appears to incline, in its northern 
course, towards the coniinuat-ion of the 
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Hindoo Koli and even to join it, The term 
Hindoo Koli or Hindoo Kush is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the 
W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the 
Indian 0auoasus* of Alexander. There* is, 
however, much confusion owing to the use of 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian names for that 
great mountain mass. 

The Himalaya is a great mountain barrier 
and its name is from Hima snow, alaya abode. 
Katives call all the high snowy peaks of the 
Himalaya by the generic name Kailasa and a 
line of high snow peaks can be traced run- 
ning nearly parallel to the plains of India, 
and extending from the places of passage of 
the Brahmaputra on the east and of the 
Endus on the west. But these snowy peaks 
are separated from each other by deep ravines 
along which flow large and rapid rivers. 

This stupendous mass extends in an irre- 
gular curve over 22® of longitude from the 
defile above Cashmere, where the Indus pene- 
trates into the plains of the Punjab, Ion. 
73® 23’. Some of its heights are. 

Dairmal, 26,629ft.; Kamet, 25,550. 
Bal Tal, 1 7,839 ; NandaDevi,25,749 ft. 
Ser and Mer, 23,447 ; Gurlu, 23,900. 

Hanlo, 20,000; Dhawalagiri, 27,600; 
Gya, 24,764; Gosaiuthan 1,924,740; 

Porgyal, :^,600; Juanoo, 25,311 ; 
Raldang, 20,103 ; Kiuchinjunga 28,176. 
St. Patrick, 22,798; Chomiomo, 19,000 
, St. George, 22,654 ; KanchanJhow,22,000 
Pyramid, 21,579 ; Chumalari, 23,929 
Gangontri, 2 29 0621 Three peaks on lower 

Jumnoutri, 21,155 bank of Deemree, 

Kedeimuth, 23,062 21,000; 

Badrinath, 22,954 Kailas, 22,000. 

Average elevation, 18,000 to 20,000 ft. M. 
Everest, 29,002. Limit of perpetual snow, or 
congelation on S. slope. 15,000' ft. Deep 
narrow valleys, separated by ranges running 
either parallel or at right angles with the 
main ridge, contain the numerous sources of 
the rivers flowing into the Ganges, the 
Indus, and the Brahmapootra. The steep 
face is toward the plain, and to the K. the 
chain supports the lofty table-land of Tibet. 
The greater part of the giant peaks, which 
rise to an elevation of 25,000 or 28,000 
ft.., are situate not on the central axis, bat 
to the south of it. Viewed from Patna, at a 
distance of about 150 miles, these mountains 
present a long line of snow- white pinnacles, 
which on a nearer approach, are seen toweis 
ing above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains. With the exception of a 
strip of land at the foot of the mountains, 
the whole of Bootan presents a succession of 
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the most lofty and rugged mountains on 
the surface of the globe. It is a series of 
ridges, separated only by the narrow beds of 
roaring torrents. In the Western Himalaya, 
the average elevation of Cashmere valley is 
between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. above the sea, 
Huramuk Mt. 13,000. Pir-panjal, 15,000. 
Average* of valley of Indus (N. of Cashmere 
vale),. 6,000 to 7,000 ft. Slope from S. E. 
tobf. W. Mountains on each side rising 
from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. higher. Mountains en- 
closing Cashmere vale are basaltic. Hauges 
on each side of Bultistan valley are rugged, 
bare, and nearly inaccessible; formation gen- 
erally of gneiss ; that of the valley, shingle 
and sand. The line of snow peaks in the 
western Himalay is the southern limit of the 
snowy range of the- western Himalaya. 

Western Tibet, is aliighly mountainous re- 
gion lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with its longer axis directed like that river 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the Koenlnn chain of 
mountains, by which it is separated from the 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east its 
boundary is formed by 'the ridge which 
separates the waters of the Indus from those 
of the Sanpu. To the north-west and south- 
west its boundaries are somewhat arbitrary, 
unless the political division of the country 
bo had recourse to, which, depending on 
accidental circumstances entirely unconnect- 
ed with physical geography or natui'al pro- 
ductions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient. As. 
limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in- 
cludes the whole of the valley of the Indus 
and its tributaries, down to about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a considerable por- 
tion of the upper course of the Sutlej; down 
to between 9,300 and 10*, 000 feet, and small 
portions of the upper course of theChenab,. 
of the Ganges f Jahnavi and of the Gogra. 
Every part of Tibet is traversed by ranges 
of mountains which have their origin either 
in the Konenlun on the north, or in the 
trans- Sutlej Himalaya on the south. 

The mountain systems of East Tibet is an 
enormously elevated mountain mass, this is 
proved by the statements of many intelligent 
Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, by 
the narrative of M. Hue, and the fact of so 
many of the large rivers of Asia flowing from 
it in several directions. 

The two sectio-ns of the Himalaya furnish 
points of resemblance, in presenting almost 
insnrmonntable obstacles to communication 
between the countries which they divide, 
thereby separating the Boti or people of 
Tibet from the Hindoo family of India. 
Major Cunningham considers the distinction 
1 
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of climate noil less positively marked, both 
ranges forming the lines of demarcation 
between the cold and dry climate of Tibet 
with its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable productions. Some analogy, 
moreover, may be traced between the draiii- 
ao-e systems of the two sections ; fclie one 
separating the waters of the Samnpoo from 
those of the Ganges and its affluents; and 
the other intervening between the Indus, 
flowing at its northern base, and the subse- 
quent tributaries of that river rising on its 
southern slope. 

Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
sufficient distance fur the snowy peaks to be 
seen overtopping the outer ridges,^ is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours 
over the forest-clad ranges during a greater 
part of the year, and the haziness of the dry 
atmosphere of the plains in the winter 
months. At the end of the rains, when the 
south-east monsoon lias ceased -to blow with 
constancy, views are obtained, sometimes 
from a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

The Bara Lacha range of mountains is 
regarded by Alexander Cunningliam as tlie 
western continuation of the IlirnalayH, The 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first affluents as the Eastern Himalaya 
separates the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

The Western as well as the Eastern chain 
separate the great hindu family of India 
from the Bot of Tibet. Some mixed races 
are found to the south of each chain, o.r the 
Lahuli and Kanawari in tlie west and the 
Ghoorka and Blmtani in the oast. 

The inferior mountains of the Eastern 
chain run at right angles to its axis, wiiereas 
those of the Western chain are generally 
disposed in subordinate parallel ranges. 
There are, two diat.iucfc and independent 
ranges to the south of theWestern Himalaya, 
both stretching in the same general direction 
from H. W. to S. E., which may be termed 
the Mid Himalaya and the Outer or Sub 
Himalaya ; the term Siwalik being that ap- 
plied to the lowermost sandstone ranges. 

Eastward of the Subansi ri river, there 
is probably only one range of any consider- 
able elevatioa and the mountains bywliicb 
the Himalaya terminate in that direciion 
perhaps nowhere attain a greater height 
than eight or ten thousand feet while the 
valley of the Bihong or Brahmaputra is 
probably broad and open. These mountains 
are inhabited by wild and suspicious tribes. 

The Siwalik is a Sub-Himalayan range of 
the later or tertiary formation. Whafc is 
strictly ‘ called the Siwalik, extends in a 
north western direction from the right bank 
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of the Ganges, and runs parallel to the 
Himalayan range, forming the boundary of 
the Doab between tlie Ganges and Jumna ; 
beyond tliis, it skirts the Ambalaand Ludhi- 
ana districts, and comes to its termination 
in the Husliyarpur district. Thongh this 
portion alone receives the name of Siwalik, 
l)r. Hoyle observes that hills of a precise- 
ly similar nature can be traced all along 
below the Himalaya from the Sutlej, as 
far as the foot of the Sikkim hills : and it 
is not difficult to ^co’nceive a continuation 
of them more or less continuous, and of 
greater or less elevation, along the whole 
southern 1 rentier of the Himalayan system, 
a distance of nearly 800 miles. At Hard war, 
the Siwalik hills form the gorge through 
which tho Ganges issues into the plains of 
Hindustan, hhe breadth of this range is at its 
widest part about ten miles when it approach- 
es tlie Sutlej river, and towards its termi- 
nation beyond tliat river, the range assumes 
the form of little more than sandliills. The 
highest part of the range is about Ilnrdwar, 
and to the south of (larliwal, beyond Sir- 
mur, some of the peaks are as high ns 0,000 
or 0,500 feet above the sea level. The 
range is of tertiary formation, all alluvial, 
and in many places consisting of beds of 
gravel and rolled sto.nos, fragmenis of the 
older formations of the Plimalnynu range 
above, consisting of granitcvS, limestone, clay- 
slate, gneiss, mica-schists, cfec. Besides 
those there are bods of loose ^grained sand- 
stone, wu’th much mica interposing, tlicre 
are also beds of calcareous conglomerate and 
subordinate bods of clay. 

The clny and sand beds of tliOvSe rangOsS 
are fossiliforons : shells oftlio tertiary nnno- 
cene period abound, but thechiof cha,ractcr- 
istic fo.ssils arc the remains of gigantic mam- 
malia, 'among which may bo mentioned the 
Sivatherium, a huge creature somewhat 
similar to the “tapir’' of modern days. The 
name Siwalik or Siwalik ratige, is derived 
from the hindu divinity Hiva, Dr. Fnhmner, 
on his first visit to the Siwalik hills, infer- 
red that th^'V were of a tertiary age, and 
analogous to the Molassc of tSwitzeidand. 
Thirty years of subsoquont research by other 
geologists has not altered that detonnina- 
tion, although the exact knowledge of the 
formation has been greatly cxtetided. Tho 
rcsvjarches thus begun were followed about 
the end of 1834, by t.i»o discovery, by Lieute- 
nants Baker and Durand, of the groat 
fossiliferouH deposit of the Siwaliks n(‘ar 
the valley of Markanda, westward of the 
Jumna, and below Nahun. Captain Cant- 
ley and Dr. EalcoJier were immediately in 
the field, and by the joint labors of these 
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four officers, a sub- tropical mammalian 
fossil fauna was brought to light, unexampled 
for richness and extent in any other region 
then known. It included the earliest dis- 
covered quadriimana, the Pliopithecus, and 
the Dryopithecus, an extraordinary number 
of Proboscidia, belonging to Mastodon, 
Stegodon, and Blephas ; extinct species of 
Ehinoceros; Chalicotlierium, Equus and 
Hipparion, Hexaprotodon, Hippopotamus, 
and Merycopotamus ; Sns and Hippohyus; 
the colossal ruminant Sivatberium, together j 
with species of camel, giraffe, and new types ! 
of Bovidee ; also species of Cervus, Antilope, 
and Capra; Carnivora belonging to the new 
genns Sivalarctos and Euhydriodon, Dre- 
paiiodon (Mschairodns), Hyaena, Canis, 
Lntra, &c. Among the Reptilia, monitors 
and crocodiles of living and extinct species, 
the enormous tortoise, Colossochelys Atlas, 
with nnmerous species of Emys and Trionyx; 
and, among fossil fish, Cyprinidae and 
Siloridoe *, no less than twenty five species of 
shells occurred, all of which but four are 
now extinct. The general facies of the extinct 
fauna exhibited a congregation of forms par- 
ticipating of European, African, and Asiatic 
types. 

The Tarai is a great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trough from five to fifteen miles in 
length, pai’allel to the base of the Himalaya, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is so 
sickly as to be nearly without I’esident popula- 
tion ; the houses of the cultivators are on the 
.slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. The 
belt of saul forest, which is waterlesvs, is 
next to it towards tlie raoiin tains, and is 
almost equally malarious : rivers disappear 
and pass under it re-appearing in the Tarai : 
it is surrounded by sandstone hills, which 
skirt the base of the mountains. 

The Himalaya include the Simla hills, Ku- 
maon and Nopal, but Mr. B. Hodgson applies 
the term sub- Himalayan to everything be- 
low the snowy range, including in this the 
most precipitous mountains and people 
dwelling in them, up to heights of 8,000 
and 10,000 feet above the highest moun- 
taineers in Europe. The low range of hills 
frequently separated from the Himalaya by 
diluvial valleys or doons, such as tliat of 
Doyra, seldom atlains an elevation of more 
than Jl,500 feet or 2,500 feet above the 
plains of northern India. Tlie ])riuci{)al 
passes across tliis range were 2,339 and 2,035 
feet before they were cut down. 'I'lie 
second zone of mountains extending 
between these and the snowy range, vary in 
height from 5,000 to 8,000, or 9,000 
.feet. Within this tract is the inilii ary station 
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of Sabathoo, elevated 4,200 feet ; many hill- 
forts, and tlie summer residences of Simla 
7,486, Mussooree 6,700, and Landonr at 
7,559 feet of elevation ; of other heights, are 
the Peak of Kangchang 28,176. ^Ghat of 
Walliingchung 16,642, Ghat of Kanglache- 
ma 15,746, the former determined % Col. 
Waugh, the latter by Dr. Hooker. Peak of 
Dhavalagiri 27,000, {Herheri.) Of Chuma- 
lari, 24,000, (Waugh.) and Deodhung peak 
as well as Dhavalagiri are believed to rival 
Kangchang. 

Prom the peak of Mono-mangi I to the 
sources of the Gilgit and Kunar rivers, the 
distance is nob less then 650 miles, and the 
chain is pierced in three places by rivers, by 
the Sutlej and Para, at the base of Porgyal 
and by the Indus, at the foot of Djamur. 
The heights to the south of the Sutlej, range 
from 20,108 feet to 25,749, and the heights of 
the passes vary from 16,570 to 18,331 feet. 
Ill the western Himalaya, the snow limit 
ranges from 17,500 to 20,106 feet. The 
Himalaya, on the east, presents the lofty 
peaks of Kanchjinga and Dhawalagiri, which 
rise to more then 28,000 feet in heiglit. The 
highest peak of the western Himalaya, are, 

Nanda Devi, or Jaw- ]\tono xnangli, 23,900 ft* 

ahir 25,7 J 9 ft Porgyal, 2*2,700,, 

Gyu peak 24,764 „ 

The following table by Major Ounnigham, 
gives a summary of the information Im col- 
lected regarding the great mountain chains, 
in the north of the Punjab. 
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Tlie following is a table of elevation above 
tbe sea level of places between Almorab and 
Gangri, from Ineut. H. Straoliej's Journal 


and Map. 

J. Strachej's hut on Binsar, near Almorah Beet, 
estimated to be nearly 600 feet below top 
of hil*l (7,969 feet T.) .... 7,400 

KhazanoM’s house, near St iWark’s Tower, 

Almorah 50 feet below Tower (5,4S8 B.) 5,438 

Dol Bungalow. ..... 6J00 

Dew Dhurafvul go Dee) Bungalow - - 6, 867 

Pharka Bungalow .... 5,914 

Lohugriat Mr. Ramsay’s house . - 5,649 

Dhargara Bungalow - - - . 4,500 

Iron bridge on the Sarju, 2 miles below con- 
flaence of llamganga, estimated to be 
about the same height as (Rameswar, 

1,587 1,600 

Kantaganu Bungalow .... 3,900 

Petoragarh (Major Drummond's house) 
estimated 25 feet above fort (5,549 B) - 5,574 

Satgarh (Major Drummond’s hut,) 100 feet 
below top of pass .... .5,900 

Siughali Khan, (50 feet below pass) - 5,600 

Tillage of Askot, Camp 50 feet above . 5,089 

Gaijia Ghat (estimated 3 5 feet below cou- 
flueuco of Gori and Kiali, (3059 B) - 2,094 

Bank of Kali river under Bahvakot . 2,250 

Dharohula, 100 feet above - - 2,850 

Conilaence of the Relagarh ^7ith Kali river. 3,794 

Village of Kela ... - 4,750 

Bridge on the Dhauli under Keli - - 3,883 

Confluence of Dhauli and Ali estimated 
383 feet below, (No. 19) - , . 3,500 

(In Chaudans.) 

Tillage of Titila - - - 8,000 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet below 

Titila) 7,760 

Rholing Dhura, top of pass, f estimated 

2.000 feet above No. 21)- - - 10,000 

Biinbun Haiiilot, (estimated to be about 

the same height as Gala} - - 7,500 

Syaukwag, crossing of the Garth, (estimat- 
ed 25 feet above No, 26) - - 7,250 

Gala Hamlet - . - . 7,500 

Nirpania Dhura, top of pass, (estimated 

3.000 feet above Gala) - - - lo>f>00 

(In JBiansJ 

Golam, La, ("at the gi'oat rock) - . 8,000 

Thin Hamlet, left bank of Kali, (estimated 
600 feet below Golam) - - 7,500 

Crossing of the Najaugarh, estimated 1,000 
feet below Golam ... 7,000 

Confluence of the Najaugarh with Kali riv- 
er, (estimated 1,500' feet below Golam). . 6,500 

Lamare, (on river bank) ... 8,000 

Confluence of the Palau garh (with Kali ri- 
ver, (estimated 250feet above Lamare). 8,250 
Budhi village, 100 feet below - - 8,650 

Oheto Biuaik, top of pass, (estimated 1,750 
feet above No, 34) ... 10,500' 

Garbia village - - - - 10,272 

Confluenee of the ’finkar River with ICali 
(100 feet above) ... Sj^OO 

Changrew village, (estimated 500 feet 
above No- 37) - - - 10;500 

Confluence of Kali with Kunti-Yankti, sup- 
posed to be the same as Webb’s “ Kala. 

X)emand Kali” - - - 11,413 

Mangdaug, or Kuuti river - - 11,7.50 

Kuuti village - . . ‘ . 13,000 

Sangchungma encamping ground above 

the River. « » » « 14,000 
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Phia-mnngba, - - . -15750 

Lankpya Dhura, top of Pass, (estimated * 
2,00t) feet above Lankpya and 1750 foot 
above Welshia. . . . . 

(In Gnaiu, Gugi, Pkuang.) * 

Welshia. - - - . - 16,000 

Bhaweti, at the Darin- S ala . . 15,750 

Lama- Chois tan, (estimated 250 feet above 
B'eaweti.) .... 16,000 

I S. E. end of Chnjea Tol, (estimated sam-e 

height as the Lakes) - - _ 15^250 

Pass between Chnjea Tol and Malang (esti- ’ 
mated 1,750 leet above valley on cither 
side )..... i7^c00 

Amlong, bottom of valley. - - . 15,250 

Jungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (estimated 
same height as Amlong.) - . 15,260 

Bho Lagan (Eakas Tal,) level of Imke . 15,250 

Gangri Mountains, average height (estima- 
ted 4,250 feet above Lakes.) . j9 5 qq 

Peak of Tise’ (Kailas), estimated 1,500 feet ^ 
above the average of the Range and 6,760 
above the Lakes. - - . 21,000 

Cho Mapan (Manasarowar,) [deducting’*^ 175 ^ 

feet height of station above the Lake.l I5 250 
(In PllUANG.) 

Mononangli (Gurla), estimated 8,260 feet 
above the Lakes, and 2,500 above Kailas. - 23 500 
Pass botwoou the. Lakes and N. head of 
Prnang valley (estimated 1,000 feet above 
lakes) - - - . - 16^250 

Baidak Dharmsala, (estimated about the 
same as lakes) - . - . 15 250 

Karclam Karh, (estimated 250 foet below * 

No. 58 and ditto above No 60.) - . 15000 

Camp in Ravine next above the groat 
llavino of Toiyon - . 14 750 

Toiyon village, (estimated 250 feet below * 

No, 60) - - - - 14,600 

Bridge over ICarnib, R. between Toiyon 
and Tauldakarh (estimated 260 loot 
below Toiyon) - . . » 14,300 

Confluence of Sidya-CJia with Karnali, 
(estimated 50 feet below^ Ba’idge.) - 14,250 

Takla-karh, summit of hill, (estimated 60-0 
feet above confluence). . . . 14,750 

Maghram village (estimated 250 foot above 
N, 63 and ditto below No-. Tsklakarli.) 14,500 
Pala-Dung, (estimated 500 feet above No. 

Maghram.) 15,000 

Ningri, estimated 100 foot above Pala Dung 
and 4,744 feet below top of Pass, - - 15100 
Lipu Lekh, top of Cass [llth October 1828 ? ’ 

Vide Calcutta Gleanings of Science, April 

1S29.] 16^844 

Ravine entering left bank of Kali, supposed 
to be Webb’s [“ Mandarin’s camp”] - 14,506 

Yirkha hamlet, above Kalapani (estimated 
1500 feet below Bridge over Karnali.) - 13,000 
Kalapani Bridge, (site not identified as 
there are now throe bridges over the 
Kali in this vicinity, but bupposod to bo 
not far below Yirkha - - - 12,742 

Eastern Dal-la^ 27° 52’ 1”'; 92*^ 38’ 3”, 
in Bhutan, in tke immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s peak top of the peak is 21,435 ft. 

I according to Eerm. 8chl^ and 21,476 feet 
j Feml. The Giant’s peak ; and the Eastern 
DaLla are the peaks occasionally called 
‘ Gemini ’ by residents of Assam -who have 
seen the Himalaya panorama from Nanklau 
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111 fclie Khassla liills. The two monarchs’ 
of the Himalaya are M, Everest, the ‘ King 
of the South/ reaching an altitude of 29,002 
feet ; and Kunga Purbut, the ‘ King of the 
North,’ between two and three thousand 
feet lower. A dangerous glacier at a height 
of 18,000 feet is to be crossed at some dis- 
tance from Ladak. A recent article on the 
Trigonometrical Survey in the Himalaya 
states that the whole mountain tract of 
Kashmir, including Thibet and Ladak, will 
soon bo completely triangulated, and topo-, 
graphically surveyed. Altogether, the area 
already surveyed amounts to about 40,000 
square miles, and 80,000 of triangulation. 
Some of the peaks on the Karakoram range 
along which runs the boundary between 
Ladak and Yarkand are very high, the 
highest being 28,278 feet above the sea. 
This mountain is called K2, and towers 
above all the surrounding ranges, being 
probably the second highest in the world. 
Mount Everest — highest ... 20,002 feet. 

K2 ,«« 28,2'7S ,, 

Kinchingunga ... 28,156 „ 

Dhwalaghiri (long thought the 

highest) ... ... 26,826 „ 

Some of the highest points 22,000 feet above 
the sea have been reached by surveyors 
who are East Indians, educated in Calcutta. 

The following are the latitudes and longi- 
tudes and the heights of passes over the 
outer Himalaya range : — 

Sugla, 31® 13’ 78® 29’ 16,000 feet. 
Kimlia, 81® 36’ 78® 25’ 17,000 „ 

Siaga, 31® 16’ 78® 20’ 16,000 „ 

Marga, 31® 16’ 78® 21’ 16,000 „ 
Lumbia,3l® 16’ 78® 20’ 16,000 „ 

Barga, 31® 16’ 78® 19’ 15,000 „ 
Nulgun,31® 19’ 78® 13’ 14,891 „ 

Eiipin, 31® 2’ 78® 10’ 15,480 „ 

Ghusul, 31® 21’ 78® 8’ 15,851 „ 
NibrungBl ® 22’ 78 ® 10’ 16,035 . „ 

Gunas, 31® 24’ 78® 8’ 16,026 „ 

Yusu, 31® 24’ 78® 4’ 15,877 „ 
Sundru,31® 24’ 78® 2’ 16,000 „ 

Shatul, 31® 25* 77® 58’ 15,555 „ 

Between Gil git and Chittagong, there are 
a hundred passes through these mountains. 
In Kunawur there are fifteen passes, at ele- 
vations varying from 1 - 5,000 to 17,000 ft. 

’Population, Bliot raoe. From Simla-, for 
several hundred miles to the east all the 
passes through the snowy range are occupied 
by the Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the 
trade across the Himalaya, are carriers, load- 
ing the goods on the backs of sheep. 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily 
accessible portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
pied by Ariau hindii as far as the ©astern 
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border of Kumaon and the Kali rivet* sepa- 
rating Kumaon from Nepal— the Tibetans 
being here confined to the valleys about and 
beyond the snow. People of Thibetan 
blood have migrated into Nepaul, through- 
out its whole length, and have formed -mixed 
tribes whose appearance and language is 
more Thibetan than Indian, biit whose reli- 
gion and manners are hindn. East of 
Nepaul, in Sikkim and Bhutan the hindu 
element almost disappears, and the Thibe- 
tans are altogether dominant. 

GhoorJea. In Nepaul, in the west, are the 
Gurang and Magar tribes, small, with fea- 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of 
martial ardour and energy. They are known 
as tl^ Goorkha soldiers. They have consi- 
derable intellectual *ability. 

The Newar of the valley of Nepaul are the 
cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan features 
with a fair and ruddy complexion. The lan- 
guage of the Magar, Gurang and Newar is 
chiefly Thibetan. Further east are tho 
Keranti, Mur mi and others. 

Valleys and Rivers . — It seems to bo 
a ©onstant rule that the depressions 
of the ridges are bare and open, while 
the more elevated portions are covered 
with forest. Probably the cause of this is the 
greater humidity of the higher slopes, which 
attract the rain-clouds, while tho lower 
ranges are dry. The currents of air which 
sweep up .the valleys may also in part be the 
cause of the bareness of the ridges opposite 
their summits. 

The North West Hwialaya, generally, 
include the great mountainous tract from 
the Kabul river on the west to Simla 
on the east, having the Indus river 
and its confluents, the Pangkoug lake on 
the north and Kangra valley on the south, a 
region unsurpassed in the world fn* its rag- 
ged, defiant grandeur, its elevation, its ex- 
tent of snow covered peaks, its glaciers, its 
impetuous torrents, its wild animals aftbrding 
game to the sporisraaa, its flora, its mineral 
wealth and its soft serene valleys. ^ The Oa- 
bul and Indian tributaries, the Indus, the 
Cahul river, the Jheliiin, the Chenab, the 
Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej, form seven 
large rivers flowing through fertile valleys. 
The Jhelum runs in the valley of Cashmere. 
The course of the Ravee and Chenab is 
short and their valleys small. The Beas in 
its upper portion forms the Knlu valley, but 
lower down it becomes entangled amongst 
the lower ranges west of Mundee whence 
it opens on tho plains of the Sutlej. The 
Sutlej has a tortuous entangled course, in 
its upper parts, but eaters the valley west 
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of Simla, in Sukeyfc and Balaspore witbin 
these regions to the west of the Beas valley 
in the valley of Kaugra, and the valley 
of Debra or Debra Dhoon, to the east of the 
Sutlej almost out of the N. W. Himalayas. 

The Dhera Dhoon is a winter valley. Its 
length is about 45 miles and its breadth 
about half that. It is shut on the north by 
the Sewalik range rising 3,000 feet higb.^ 
On the east are numerous mountains rising 
7,000 or 8,000 feet, amongst them Mussuri 
and Landour; the Asun and the Sooswa 
rivers drain it. It is clear of jnngle and 
well cultivated. The tea plant thrives and 
the village of Dehra is large and thriving. 

In the Kangra valley, some places like 
Bhagsoo (Dharmsala) and the road 
Kangra town; Haui'abagh and Fouta-Kal 
are beautiful, as also are the views of 
the Snowy Range. Kot Kangra or Kangra 
town was the capital of a powerful hill 
state which was conquered by the Sikhs. 
It is 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Bbagsooj above Dharmsala, is7,00O feet above 
the sea. Haurabaghis 7,000 feet, and Poota- 
kal 9,000 feet above the sea. The Kangra 
people ai’e sturdy, honest and independent. 

The Sutlej vallsy commences a few miles 
above Mundee and continues up for about 
40 miles almost to Simla and Subathoo and 
has the sanitaria of Simla, Kussowli, Kag- 
kunda and Chor. Mundee is the chief town 
of the Mundee state. 

The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, 
fi’ee of low cunning, having tlie appearance 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
common bill men. They are fair, well 
made and strong, hut are filthy and indi- 
gent. The women have a toga fastened 
round the waist. 

Nag Kunda is e»stimated at 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Chor is 12,000 feet. 

The Beas mdley exceeds in beauty that 
of Kashmir. It runs from the Bajaora moun- 
tain on the north to the Snowy range on 
the south, a length of about 60 miles, and 
its heights range from 4,500 feet at the foot 
of the Bajaora pass to 9,000 feet at Ralha at 
the fbot of the Rotang pass. Saltanpur is 
4,584 feet. It is the only town in the val- 
ley, and trades with Ladak, Central Asia, 
Mundy and Kangra. Polyandry prevails in 
the Beas valley, but the general immorality 
is ascribed to the large numbers of Yarkundi 
traders. 

Kuht , — The poorer Kulu people wear only 
a blanket, wound around the waist and one 
bud "dung across the shoulders and pinned 
across the bhest, meh and women often dress 
long hair of the women is 
lpaa.tbd.in ohb tress. 
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Hot springs occur at Parbufcty. 

Vegetation , — In the Sikkim Himalaya, 
the giant peaks of Donkiab, Kincliinghow 
(22,756) and Kinchin j in ga, the third great- 
est mountain of the world (28,178 feet,) only 
surpassed in altitude by the Korakarum 
' (28,278 feet) and mount Everest (29,002 
feet) form the culminating points iu tliis 
magniticently wooded region. The truly 
tern pei*ate vegetation su])ersedes the subtro- 
pical above 4,000-6,000 feet, and the eleva- 
tion at which this change takes place cor- 
responds roughly with that at wln'cli tbe 
wintei" is marked by an anunal fall of snow. 
This phenomenon varies extremely with tbe 
latitude, longitude, humidity, and many 
local circumstances. In Ceylon and the 
Madras Peninsula, whose mountains attain 
9000 feet, and where considerable tracts are 
elevated above 6-8,000 feet, snow lias never 
been ki’iown to fall. On tbe Kbasia moun- 
tains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
great extent of surface is above 5000, snow 
seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, snow an- 
nually falls at about 6000 feet elevation, in 
Nipalat 5000 feet, in Kumaon and Garhwal 
at 4,000, and iu the extreme West Tlimalaya 
lower still. Gaultlieria nnimnularia, and 
several other plants, extend into the N. W. 
Himalaya and are also found in tbotlavanese 
mountains which are nearly 3,OUO miles 
distant and some plants have been found in 
intermediate localities, as the (huiltheria, 
which occurs along the wliolo Jlimnlayan 
range, ^and in the Kliasia, and which wdll 
probably be found iu the mountains of the 
Malay peninsula and of yumatra ; and tJjere 
are many other Java plants which arc more 
nnilbrnily spread over tho hilly districts of 
India and Ceylon, G. fragrautissima and G. 
trichopbylla also occur in tho Himalaya, 
and in the interior Himalaya, are represented 
by a few species in the plains of the Punjab, 
on the outer slopes of the wesst-ern Himalaya, 
and even on the Kbasia mounta-ins. Spiroea 
Kamtchatico, chamoidri folia, and sorbiiblia, 
and Paris polyphylla, are also Siberian forms 
which extend into the rainy Himalaya, and 
Corydalis sibirica and Nymplioea pumila are 
remarkable instances of specific identity be- 
tween Kbasia and Siberian plants. 

The limits of certain Eux'Opean plants are 
well defined. Myrtus communis is not found 
further east than Afghanistan; Nymphoea 
alh^, Marrubium vulgare, Nepeta cataria, 
Potentilla reptans, and Trifolium fragiferum. 
have not been observed beyond Kashmir, 
Cratoegus oxyaCantha stops in Kishtwar; 
Ruhus fruticosus in the outer hills near 
Jamu; and Aquilcgia vulgaris in Kumaon. 
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Many Horfch African or Ai*abian forms 
such as Peganum harmala, Pagonia cretica, 
Balanites aegyptiaca, Acacia arabica, Alhagi, 
Graiigea, Calotropis, Salvadora Persica, ex- 
tend throughout all the drier parts of India. 
Oaks and Oliesnuts prevail throughout the 
Himals^ya, Khasia, and Malayan Peninsula,, 
descending to the level of the sea in East 
Bengal, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, 
but throughout the Peninsula of Hindostan 
and Ceylon are wholly absent. Conifevse not 
only inhabit high levels, (along with these 
oaks), but descend considerably below 4,000 
feet; of these, Pinus, Podocarpus, Taxus, 
and Bacrydium, are all found in the Malay 
Peninsula and Khasia, but not one in the 
Hindustan Peninsula or Ceylon, though these 
present far more extensive and loftier moun- 
tain ranges. Cycadeae, are absent in Ceylon, 
and palms and epiphytic Vacciniacese in that 
island and in the peninsula of Hindcstanare 
comparatively rare. 

In descending from Darjiling the zones of 
vegetation are well marked. At a little be- 
low 7,000 feet, or between 6,000 and 7,000 by 

(1.) The oak, cbesnut and magnolia, the 
main features of 7,000 — 10,000 feet. 

(2.) Immediately below 6,500, appears 
the Tree-fern (Alsophila gigantoa, WalL') a 
widely distributed plant, common to the 
Himalaya from Nepal eastward to theMalayan 
Peninsula, Java and Ceylon. Dr. Hooker 
saw but one species in these mountains : a 
very similar, or possibly distinct species, 
grows at the foot of the • outer lunge. 

(3.) Palms, a species of Calamus, the 

Benoul" of the Lepcha. The fruit of all the 
Calami are'eaten by the Lepcha and the stems 
of larger species are applied to various econo- 
mic purposes. This, though not a very lai-ge 
species, climbs lofty trees, and extends some 
40 yards through the forest : 6,500 feet is the 
upper limit of palms in the Sikkim Hima- 
laya, and one species alone attains so great 
an elevation. Four other Calami range be- 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 feet on the outer hills, 
some of which are found 4o miles distant 
from the plains. Among the other palms of 
Sikkim is the “ Simong” — a species of 
Caryota, which is rare, and ascends to nearly 
6,000 feet. 

Ouliivation . — Firing the forest is so easy 
in the drier months of the year, that a good 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
at and below 5,000 feet, the level most affect- 
ed by the Lepcha, LimlDO and Sikkim Bho- 
thea. The term Sikkim Bhothea is applied to 
the more recent immigrants from Thibet, 
who have settled in Sikkim, and are an in- 
dustrious, well conducted people. The 
Bhothea again, of Bhotan, to the eastward, 
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rarely reside except at Darjiling, and bear 
the worst reputation (and most deservedly) 
of any of the numerous people who flock to 
Daijiling. These should not be confounded 
wifch any other Bhotliean tribes of Thibet, 
Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain slopes are 
so steep, that these spurs, or little shelves, 
are the only sites for habitation between the 
very rare flats on the river banks, and the 
mountain ridges, above G,000 feet, beyond 
which elevation, cultivation is rarely if ever 
cax’ried by the natives of Sikkim. The varie- 
ties of grain are different, but as many as eight 
or ten kiuds are grown without irrigation by 
the Jjepcha, and the produce is described as 
very good (80 fold). Much of this success is 
due to the great dampness of the climate ; 
wer# it not for this, the culture of the grain 
would probably be abandoned by the Lep- 
cha, who never remain for more than three 
seasons on one spot. A large bamboo (“Pao,’' 
Lepcha) is the prevailing plant near the base 
of these valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 
60 feet, and the culms average in thickness 
the human thigh; it is unarmed, deep 
green, or purplish and used as lai'ge water* 
vessels. Besides this, there are nearly a 
dozen kinds of bamboo known to the Lep- 
cha. A timber of the Himalaya, universally 
adopted for ploughshares and other purposes 
requiring a bard wood, is the “ Sing-brang- 
kun’’ of the Lepcha, which ascends 4,000 feot 
on the mountains. In very dry soils it is re- 
placed by “ sal’’ (Vateria robusta), and more 
rarely the Pinus longifolia, Sterculiae, of 
two species, are common, as Pssderia foefcida, 
which, as well as many Cucurbitacea, pep- 
pers, Gnetum, Porana, a few Convolvulacea 
and many Asclepioidem, Hoya, &c., climb 
high. A troublesome dipterous insect swarms 
on the banks of the streams, it is very small, 
floating like a speck before the eye. The 
bite of this (the Pipsa”) leaves a small spot 
of extra vasated blood under tlie cuticle, very 
irritating if not opened. A white flowerecl 
rue, K/uta albiflora, is sometimes cultivated, 
and very common ; truly wild or at eleva- 
tions of 8 to 7,000 feet ; it is commonly used 
for all diseases of fowls, mixed with their 
food. Two species of bamboo, ‘‘ Payong” 
and ‘‘Praong’' of the Lepcha, here replace 
the ‘‘ Pao” of the foot of the bills. Tho 
former flowered abnndaxitly, the culms, 20 
feet high, being wholly a diffuse panicle of 
inflorescence. The “ Praong” bears a round 
bead of flowers at the apex of the lofty 
branches. 

A thousand feet above Punkabaree in" the 
outer Himalaya, the prevalent timber is 
gigantic, and scaled by climbing Legumi- 
nos93, as the Bauhinia and Robinia, which 
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sometimes sheatli the trunks or span the 
forest with huge cables joining tree to tree. 
Their trunks are also clothed with parasiti- 
cal orchids, and still more beautifully 
there, with Pothos (Seindapsus), Peppers, 
Giietum, Vines, Convolvulns, and Bigno- 
nise. The beauty of the drapery of the Po- 
thos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the 
graceful folds the foliage assumes, or for 
the liveliness of its colour. 

Prom one steppe, the ascent to Punkabaree 
is sudden and steep, and accompanied with a 
change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude every where, the former 
full of garnets. A giant forest replaces the 
stunted and bushy timber of the Terai Pro- 
per; of which theDuabanga and species of 
Terminalia form the prevailing trees, Vith 
Oedrela and the Gordonia Wallichii. Smaller 
timber and shrubs are innumerable ; a succu- 
lent character pervades the bushes and 
herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of TJrti- 
eacesB. Large bamboos rather crest the hills 
than court the deeper shade, and of the 
latter there is abundance, for the torrents 
cut a straight, deep, and steep course down 
the hill flanks : the gulleys they traverse 
are choked with vegetation and bridged by 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothed 
with Dendrobium Picrardi and other epi- 
phytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia 
and many ferns, Hoya, Scitamine©, and si- 
milar types of the hottest and dampest 
climates. The forest is truly magniflcent 
along the steep mountain sides. The pro- 
portion of deciduous trees is considerable 
partly, probably, due to the abundance of 
the Dillenia, Cassia, and Sterculia, whose 
copious fruit is all the more conspicuous 
from the leafless condition of the plant. The 
white or lilac blossoms of the convolvulus 
like Thunbergia, and other Acanthaceoe were 
the predominant features of the shrubby ve- 
getation, and very handsome. All around, 
the hills rise steeply five or six thousand 
feet, clothed in a dense deep green dripping 
forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, 
their position indicated by the dipping of 
the forest into their beds, or the occasional 
cloud of spray rising above some more bois- 
terous part of their course. , 

Froiucts and Gommerce , — A range of hills, 
called the Garrow, theKhassia, the Jynteea, 
and the Haga, divides the valley of Assam 
from the valleys of Sylhefc and Caohar, and 
there the tea plant thrives well, and 
planters and companies liave established 
themselves, and are cultivating the plant 
successfully. Indeed, the tea soils of China 
and India are said to be almost exactly alike. 

Darjiling and its neighbourhood, tea 
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has been cultivated most successfully to a 
large extent, and its dultivafcion is rapidly in- 
creasing. Through Darjiling is the shortest 
mountain passage across the Himalaya into 
Thibet and Central Asia, and tb'ore is no 
doubt that a large commerce in British 
manufactures could be established for these 
countries. Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled in 
Thibet .and Central Asia, gave it as his 
opinion that “it is at onr option whether 
Central Asia shall be supplied with goods 
from Russia or England.’’ The brothers 
Schlagintweit, corroborated that view. Mr. 
Bogle who was deputed by Warren Hastings 
to report upon the trade of Thibet, said, in 
1775, that the trade must have been a very 
considerable one in broadcloths, and that 
the demand for it was still very great in his 
time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
the Colonization Committee, said there was 
nothing the Thibetans admired more than 
the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
if they could obtain British woollens, they 
would gladly use them. The principal pro- 
ducts of Thibet are gold, jewels, shawl- wool 
(the same as the Cashmere shawls are mado 
of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
and salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
the Himalaya is from Thibet, and it is 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs of men, women, ohildi’en, and animals. 
When the communication is made easy and 
cheap from Calcutta to Darjiling, the salt 
of Europe will entirely supersede that of 
Thibet in the Himalaya, and the natives, too, 
much prefer it. Railroads are now in coixrso 
of construction and the lino between Cal- 
cutta and Darjiling may be completed in 
two or three years. — The plantations at pre- 
sent extend only as far as Debroglmr, 
some days journey below Sucliya and 
from Debroghur as far as Gowliatee 
in Lower Assam there are immense 
tracts of waste land on both sides of 
the Berhampooter suitable for tea cultiva- 
tion. The export of tea from Assam in 1856 
amounted to 812,000 pounds, and from tho 
then existing pfantations it was estimated 
that the export in 1857 would be 1,000,000 ; 
in 1858, 1,260,000; in 1859, 1,600,000 ; and 
in 1860, 2,000,000.' The brothers Schla- 
gintweit and Dr. Hooker, stated unhesitat- 
ingly that tea of an excellent quality, could 
be - grown all along the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya from the Indus to the Brama- 
kund, a distance of more than 1,300 miles. 

Languages , — No one of the nations or 
races of those who were occupying India and 
South Eastern Asia, prior to the mahomedan 
invasions, retain any strictly historical re- 
cord of tho routes by which they reached 
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tlieir present localities or of the dates of 
their advents. Researches into the families 
of language to which the spoken dialects 
belong, and the existing physical peculiarities 
of the several rahes permit however, the be- 
lief that India and the island parts of 
South Eastern Asia were peopled long prior 
to historic times 3 that a succession of races, 
or of branches of tlie same human family, 
have entered India and in some instances be- 
come amalgamated with or been dispersed 
amongst the prior occupants, or have pushed 
them further on into less peopled or less 
fertile districts, or amidfoi’est and mountain 
tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and 
every hamlet, have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights are not allowed to pur- 
chase lands ; are compelled to reside outside 
the village walls, and are prevented quitting 
the locality, for they furnish the only free 
labour, available for the work of the field. 
The total number of the non- Aryan aborigines 
and outcastes is estimated at 1 2,250,000 peo- 
ple. On this point, Chevalier Bunsen, men- 
tions that through out Asia, the two great na- 
tions who once centred the one in the Altai 
and the pasture land towards the Hi- 
malaya, the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the sub- 
dued or primary element, as the subdued 
substratum of Iranian civilization, and that 
the aboriginal languages of India which at- 
tained their full development in the Dekhan 
dialects, belong to that stock. 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys 
have some members of their families resid- 
ing at Daba or Gyani on the Kuna khar 
lake. The great body of the hill men are 
Rajputs; there are a few villages of Brah- 
mins, their residences are respectable, and 
occupy the more elevated portic^n of the vil- 
lage site, the huts of the Dom or Hali 
being on a low range. The Dom arehore- 
ditg^’y bondsmen to the Rajputs. Basgi 
also dwell there, and are, both men and 
women, singers at the temples. The men of 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
physique ; they look worn and get deep lined 
on the face at a comparatively early age. 
The young women are often extremely 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder 
villages, having, at 15 or 16, a complexion als 
fair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with 
very regular features. But they grow 
darker as they advance in years, and become 
very plain. 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Ait- 
cheson, the various dialects are mixed 
together in great confusion ; on the north- 
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ern Assam frontier are found, in t]i*e fol- 
lowing order from east to west, the Aka, 
Abor, Doifia, Miri, and Mishmi; next to 
these is Bootea, which carries us as far east 
as the Teesta : Sikkim, or the country be- 
tween the Teesta and the Singhaleela range, 
contains the Lepeha and Limbu dialects. 
The Sikkim Terai gives us the Dhimal, 
Bodo or Mechi and Koch which latter also 
occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and the 
northern parts of Runjpoor, Dinajpoor and 
Purneab. In Kepaly according to Mr. Hodg- 
son and Dr. Campbell’s researches, we find 
a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning from 
the Singhaleela range we find Lirnbu or 
Kiranta which goes west as far as the 
Dudkoosi River in longitude 86® 44*, Sher- 
will found the Gurnng in the liigher parts 
of Singhaleela, closely connected with 
whom are the Murmi. Along the lower 
hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
west as far as Palpa. Somewdiere about 
here we should apparently place the Brahniu, 
Cliepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. 
In Central Nepal are the New'ar, Pahri, and 
Bhramo a dialect of Magar, also the 
Darahi or Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The 
Tharu live in the Terai, between Chumpa- 
I’uni and the Khatmandoo valley, as far west 
as the river Gandalc. These last four aro 
classed among Indo- Germanic languages. 
The rest are Turanian, with more or less in- 
fusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a 
dialect of Hindi, is spoken all over Nepal 
and is the court language. West of this 
again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, 
Sun war, and Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaou 
and Gurliwal, which carry us on to the Mil- 
clian of Kunawar, the Hundisi, and Tibars- 
kad north of it. West of this come the 
Dogi-a dialects of the Punjab hills. On the 
Southern Assam frontier we have the numer- 
ous Nfaga and Singpho dialects the Mikir 
and An garni, the languages of the Khassia 
and Jaiutia liillmen the Boro in Cachar, and 
the Garo iu the hills of that name. The 
Kooki occupy pai'ts of Tipperah and Chitta- 
gong and the Mug race are in Arrakan and 
Chittagong. 

Of the Geology of the Himalaya and its 
subsidiary mountain ranges certain parts 
have been studied, especially the lower for- 
mation of the Siwalik range. Other por- 
tions of the Himalaya, together with the 
hills beyond Peshawur, to the Safed Koh, 
Hindu Kush, and Sulaimani ranges, are al- 
most unexplored, and the only published 
accounts of their structure are to be found 
in a few scattered and brief notices in the 
travels of Vigiie, Jacquemont and others, 
and in several papers of the Asiatic Society. 

m 
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The Hmiia find miraerous fossil bones in 
the table land just north of the Himalaya 
which they call Bijli Har. Aerolites are 
common about the passes and Mr. Dunlop 
picked up several. They are called Devi 
gola, bullets of the goddess “Devi.” A 
great upheavernent along the line of the 
Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (detei’inined to 
be of tertiary age) and added many thousand 
feet to the heigh t of the Himalaya, and facts 
tend to the conclusion that India had one 
longterm and one protracted fauna which 
lived through a period corresponding to 
several terms of the tertiary periods of 
Europe- The density of the strata of the 
earth's crust under, and in the vicinity of, 
the Himalayan mountains is less than that 
under the plains to the south, the deficiency 
increasing as the stations of observation ap- 
proach the Himalayas and being a maxi- 
mum when they are situated on the range 
itself. 

Watershed, — The Himalayan watershed 
has invariably been found to lie at a very con- 
siderable distadioe to the north of the great 
Himalayan peaks which, from the side of 
Hindoo’stan, seem to foi'm the watershed. 
This peculiarity has been confirmed by the 
routes of A. Zaskari. The Himalaya give 
forth four great rivers, the Brahmaputra, 
iTidus, Sutlej and Kuruali or Gogra. These 
are called by the Thibetans, Tam-jan-kham- 
ba, or Horse’s-moutli; Singli.gi Ithamba, or 
Lion’s-moutb : Laugcban-khamba, or BnlFs- 
mouth and Mabja-khamba* or Peacock’s 
mouth. These four great rivers drain the 
Kailas group of rnountaiiis. They rise close 
to the great Kailas Piirhut. 

Belts of Yegdatkm. — The flora of the Hi- 
malaya mountains, including that of the 
most noi’thern parts of Cliina, shows an 
almost complete identity with the genei’a 
found covering the deviated belt of tlie Hi- 
malaya. If we conimence with the bases of 
these mountains, and pass successively 
through the several belts, and (analogous 
to what takes place between the parallels of 
latitude of 40° and 45°), experience the va- 
pid decrease of mean temperatures and the 
quick succession of vegetable productions, 
we first find a vegetation similar to that of 
-the southern provinces of India ; the agri- 
cultural products consist of rice, millet, araa- 
.rantb, an esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a 
little cotton, and sugar at the season, suc- 
ceeded by wheat, barley and buck- wheat in 
the cold weather months. Along with 
.pilantains, oleander, and some of the orange 
trilM^ we meet also with some species 
'Which wuEalongccmsidered peculiar to China, 
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as Marlea begoni folia and Honttuynia cor- 
data, with species of Chlorauthus, Incarvil- 
lea, and Hiptage. On ascending we pass 
through different gradations of vegefcatiou 
until reaching the regions of the oaks and 
rhododendrons, which is immediately 
succeeded by that of pines, we meet 
another mild region, with a flora which 
must approximate to that of the mountains 
of the Central provinces of China, for here 
we find the Chinese genei’a, AbcliaandEurya, 
with Staunton ia, Kadsura, Hovenia, &c. 
and it is in tlie midst of similar vege- 
tation that the tea plant is everywhere found. 
It cannot be a difficult task to transfei* from 
one country to another, a plant which grows 
naturally and is cult! voted extensively in one 
which possesses so many of the plants which 
are coinnion to the two, and not found 
elsewhere. Dr. Roylo notices ot length, the 
similarity of prodncis of the Chinese tea 
disti‘icts and the Himalnya : he says, 
as the camphor, varnish, wood oil, and tallow 
trees, constitute apart of the naturo.l riches 
of Chinn, so we have in the Himalaya and 
at their foot, Coniphora glandulifera, con- 
taining solid grains of cainplior in its wood ; 
Melanorrlueii nsitota ( ll'h//) yields abundance 
of excellent vai'nish, besides lilius vornicifera, 
the varnish tree of Japan, which is common 
in the Hiinulaya. Wood oil is yielded by 
several species ofDiptorooarpus : oil is ob- 
tained from apricot seeds, and from Priuse- 
pia ntilis in China as it is in the Himalaya, and 
paper of the Jlaplme cannabina is also a pro- 
duct common to both as also the butler of 
Bassia biityracoa, which abounds at A1 mo- 
ral i. 

Animal lifo . — Man dwells in villages up to 
12,000 foot. Tlie pa.rtridgo has been observed 
l(3,0fi0 feet above the sea and crows and 
ravens H>,500. ''fhe Khaij pheasants never 
descend below 12,000 and high over the Kin- 
chinghow (22,756) flocks of wild geese are 
seen to wing their flight. — Powell, Haml 
Booh Bonn. Prod. Punjab, 127 and 128. 
Outer Mountains of Kemaon, by Cayiain Her- 
bert in Bl. .^19. Trans. Vnls. xi. xii. 'Rmjlc III. 
Him. Bot, p. xii. SM. ITerm. Gamphell 
pp. 40, 147-8, 168. Thompsons Traitels, p. 
:J7. Ilooherf. el. Thom, Hooher, Bim. Jour. 
Yol. I, pp. 103, 108, 281. The Universal 
Reim7o, No. 3 p. 350. Major Cunningham, 
Captain Strachey. Report Brit. Association 
1847. Amuds of Indian Administration, 
Vol. XIL p. 63, 78. 

HIMALAYAN ALDER, syn. of Alnus 
Nepalensis. 

HIMALAYAN OHIRETTA. See Obi- 
retta. 
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HIMALAYAM CEDAR, Cedrns deodara, 

Loud, 

HIMALAYAN CHESNUT, Eno., Pavia 
indica, Royle. 

HIMALAYAN FIR, Picea webbiana, 
Laitih. 

HIMALAYAN GENTIAN. Gentiana 
karroo. Wall, 

HIMALAYAN HORNBEAM, Carpinus 
viminea. 

HIMALAYAN IBEX. Capra; Ibex 
Himalayana* Rhjih. See Caprete. Mam- 
malia. 

HIMALAYAN OAK. Qiiercns incana. 
Q. incana. 

HIMALAYAN RHUBARB. See Rbn- 
barb. 

HIMALAYAN SPRUCE, Abies smithi- 
ana. Wall. 

HIMALEH. See Kob. 

HIMANGSHOO. Sans, from Hima, 
cold, and angsboo, ravs of light. 

HIMANTOPUS CANUroUS. Syn. of H. 
raelanopterus ; the black- winged stilt of. En- 
I’ope, Asia, all Africa r and common in 
India, 

HIMAUS, Rennell (p. 125-6) suspects 
E modus and Iraaus to be different readings 
of the same name ; and Imaus or Himaas, 
to be of the same derivation as the compound 
Sanscrit word Himmaleh, signifying snowy 
region, the name at present used, and Pliriy^ 
knew the meaning well. A chain anciently 
named Taurus, wJiich rises in lesser Asia, and 
runs eastward through Armenia, — from 
thence deviating to the S. E., shuts up 
the south coast of the Caspian sea, — was 
coi] tinned by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Oorarins,. Sariphi, and Paropamisus, dividing 
Hyrcania and Taputi, from Parthia ; Margi- 
ana from Avia ; and Baci-via, from the pro- 
vince of Faropamisns : or, according to mo- 
doni geography, dividing Maz-anderan, or 
I'aberistau from Cumis ; the countries of 
Dahistari, Corcan, and Karasm, from Ko- 
rasau ; Balk and G^nr, from Segistan or 
Seistan, and finally was made to join that 
ridge, which, under the name of Indian Cau- 
casus divided India from. Bactria ; a.nd after- 
wards took the names of Imaus and En;o- 
das, separating India from Scythia, The 
ridge that Mr. Forster crossed, near the 
Caspian sea, had a north and south direction 
and answers to the mountains Masdoramus 
of Ptolemy, -vvlucli shut up the eastern side 
of Parthia proper, situated on the S. E. of 
the Caspian. Tlie modern name of the ridge 
is Kana-lioody ; and Mr^ Forster remarks, 
that the elevation of it Is far greater on the 
west, than on the east ; so that the lands of 
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Korasan, are, in general, more elevated than 
those towards Ispahan. The Kana-hoody 
mountains are those which M. D’Anville has 
extended to Herat and CabuL — RennelVs 
Memoir, p. 125-6, 190. 

HIMAVUT, Sans, from Hima, cold. See 
Inscriptions, p. 371. 

HIMA VIMALA MUKTAGUNA a 
string of pearls as pure as snow’’ is a com- 
parison which occurs in the Mudra Rakshasha 
poem . — Kindi Theat.YoV II, p. 182. 

HIMBRO of Kanawar, Hlmus erosa, also 
Ulmus pumila, Tall. Small leaved- elm. 

HIMIS^ a bnddhist monastry near Leh in 
Ladak, 12,324 feet above the sea. 

HIMIS. Arab Cicer arietinum. 

HIMSAGUR, Bbno- Kalanchoe laciniata, 
Cut leaved navel- wort. 

HIMYAR, one of the sons of Abid-us- 
Sbams or Saba^ who gave his name to the 
Himyarifici dynasty. The most powerful of 
this dynasty was Aboo Karib, commonly call- 
ed Tobba, in A. D. 206, he covered the Kaaba 
with a tapestry of leather, and supplied its 
door with a lock of gold. 

HIMYARITE. The term applied to the 
descendants of the Persian conquerors of 
Yemen. Him3mr, was the fifth monarch from 
Kahtan,and gave his name totlieHimayaritio 
dynasty, which ruled over Yemen for many 
centuries with varying fortune and diflereut 
degrees of magniheence. This dynasty termi- 
nated on the conquest of Yemen by the Abys- 
siuians in A. D. 525, with Dthoo Nawas the 
lust of them, and the tyrant who destroyed the 
Christians of Nejran by burning 20,000 in a 
pit, notio'ed in chapter 85 of the Koran, as tlie 
martyrs, the brethren of the pit. The dynasty 
had ruled in Yemen, for 2,000 yeurs, and its 
down- full was accelerated by the intolerance 
of the Jewish Tobbas. For a short time prior 
to A. D. 595, assisted by the Persian monarchs 
Nowsberwaii aiidKesra Parwez, the dynasty* 
again ruled over Yemen, but were ultimately 
put aside by Persia declaring Yemen to bo a 
satrapy. Himyaritic inscriptions were found 
by Mr. Oruttendon in the town of Senaa. 
They are, likewise, met with at Aden. The 
ancient people culled Himyari by the modern 
Arabs were probably called Homeiri by their 
ancestors, as their territory corresponds with 
that of the Homeritce of Ptolemy. — Geog. vi. 
6. FUi/fair's Ymen. See Aboo Karib, Aden 
p. 29. India. Kbadim. Samarcand. 

HIN A B. An . tb e b emp plan t. 
HIN-EIN-KOMBA. SiNGii. AndrograpliiB 
paniculata. Wall. 

KIND, the term India, by winch this 
country as far as it was known, is distiirguish- 
ed in the earliest Grecian histones, appears 
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to be derived from Hind, the name given to* 
it by the ancient Persians ; through whom, 
doubtless, the knowledge both of the coun- 
try, and its name, were transmitted to the 
Greeks. Mr, Wilkins says that no such word 
as Hindoo, or Pliiidostan, are to be found in 
the Sanscrit Dictionary. It appears that the 
people among whom the Sanscrit language 
was vernacular, styled their couiitiyBharatan. 
RennelVs Memoir, p. xx. 

HINDAULI. Pees. Syn. of Cleome 
viscosa. 

HINDI, ono of the tongues of India it 
abounds in Sanscrit words, and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally the tongnes 
spoken in the whole of upper India, includ- 
ing the Pan jab, from the Himalayan to the 
Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. 
Also the languages of Katuaon, and Garh- 
wal, all along the Sub Himalayan range as 
far as the Gogra river; the impure dialect 
of the Gorkha ; the Brij-bhaslia (or Baka 
as is pronounced on the Ganges,) the Panja- 
bi, Miiltani, Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari 
and it is said Konkaiii. The Bengali is a 
form qf Hindi but so highly polished as to 
be classed as a distinct tongue. • Seo India. 
Hindoo, 

HINDIKI. A name by which the hin- 
does in Astracan, are known; of whom 
there are about five hundred families. Mr. 
Mitchell says, that the reputation of those 
hindu colonists, stands very high, and 
that they bear a preference over all the 
merchants of other nations settled iu this 
great commercial city. 

HINDIYAN RIVER is navigable from the 
sea up to Zei tun, which lattfjrtown is only'' 
a day’s journey to Beh-belian (five faimngs.} 
Baron 0. A Ve Boilers Travels in Luridan 
and Arabwtan, p 804. 

HINDON, A river near Saharunpoor. 

HINDOO. The recent labours of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Major Cunningham, Mr. 
Hodgson, Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Caldwell, 
Professor Muller, Professor Ballautyne, Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, and Mr. George Campbell 
and articles of deep learning and research iu 
the Calcutta, North British, and Quarterly 
Reviews, all since the middle of this century 
added more to our knowledge of these 
people than had been acquired in preceding 
centuries, and it is from these writings that 
much of the present article ha.s been gather- 
ed together. Hindoo, Native, and Native of 
India, are the ordinary names by which the 
idol worshipping people of British India are 
present known, but the terms are all of 
very recent use. The peoples to whom they 
applied are only now fusing, under the 
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firm sway of the British rule, and never be- 
fore had, nor could have had, one common 
designation. Bharata or Bbarata vart’ha 
lias been quoted as an ancient name, for 
part of the countries which Europeans in- 
elude in the term India. Hindu for the peo- 
ple and Hindustan for the country, now so 
generally applied by natives as well as fomgn- 
ers are possibly of Pei’sian or Avian origin. 
And if the latter, the name may have some 
relation to the seven rivers of the Punjab, 
the Sabp’ta- Sindh u, which the Arians met 
with in their conrse to the south. Bbarata 
was an ancient king of part of India and 
hence Mr, Wilkins derives one ancient namoy 
I'cjecting of course, iu so doing, the supposi- 
tion. that the river Indus, properly Sindliu, 
and commonly pronooriced Sindh, either 
gave a name to tlie country or received one 
from it ; also, of liidu, a name of the moon, 
being the origin of Hindu or Hindustan, the 
Sanskrit linving no such words. (See lleto- 
^odesa,^, 333.) The word may however be 
of some uii traced foreign tongue, in which 
lad or Hind or Hindu meant black, for it 
has long been so applied by the fairer races 
around to the dark coloured populations in 
the territories which are now comprised in 
British India. 'The Ai'ab, the Persian, the 
Afighan and Sikh when speaking of the 
people of India, only call thorn “ black men”, 
and even in India tlio mahomodan descend- 
, ent.s of the Arab, Persian, Moghul and Af- 
ghan conquonu's use the saino expressive 
dosiguaiioii, “ Kala Admi,” literally black 
man, being ever in their months. And 
hiridus tliemselvcs, in their various tongues, 
likewise so distinguish ihcmselvca from all 
the (air foreignei's amongst tliein. The 
African rnices who are brought to India, as 
the household slaves or guard.s of native 
princes invariably when alluding to snch of 
their own people as are born in the country, 
sryle them Hindi. Now-a-da.ys, too, though 
the idol worshipping people call themselves 
hindu, in this they are merely following tlio 
names given to them by their Arab, Persian, 
Tartar andBritish rulers. It is only of late, 
however, that oven Europeans have habitu- 
ally used this term, for at the beginning of 
the century, Gen too was the every day 
name employed, though it has since gradually 
fallen into disuse. It, also, was derived 
from a foreign people, the Portuguese and 
was applied to the idol worshippers, like the 
‘Egons’’ of the Romans and gentile of the 
the scriptures. It never perhaps reached 
much beyond the sea-port towns and even 
there, if the better educated amongst the 
natives ever employed it, their doing so was 
merely in imitation of Europeans, And now, 
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too, similarly, brahmans and othors when ' 
alluding to their own countrymen likewise 
style them hindus, 

Hindoo is, however, entirely a conven- 
tional term, and does not represent a nation, 
a race or a religion. The great bulk of the 
people known by -this appellation are the 
descendants of Scythian and Arlan immi- 
grants, who in bj’^e-gone ages, as conquerors 
or in search' of a milder clime, left the cold 
regions of the north, some offshoots moving 
westward and others to the south. Rem- 
nants of Scythian languages are found in Be- 
luchistan, and the scat of the great Sanscrit 
speaking people was long in Kashmir*, prov- 
ing that one great highway to the south, h^td 
been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Punjab. But between the 
valley of the Indus and that of the Brahmapu- 
tra, there are twenty or thirty other passes in 
the Himalayas, through which the northern 
races could stream to the genial south. 
Amongst the first of these immigrants seem- 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
Turanian or Tartarfamily of mankind, a body 
of whom seem to have followed the course 
of the Indus and spread themselves ovci* the 
peninsula. As to the date of tboir advent, 
however, history is silent, but there seems 
no doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at tho time 
that it was invaded and to a considerable ex- 
tent eonquered, by the Sanskrit speaking 
ti'ibes of the Arian family- In the north, 
the subjugation or ousting of the Tamil ians 
from all rank and power w^as so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the 
language of the country, and the Kashmiri, 
the Panjabi, the Sindi, the Gnzerathi, the 
Mahrati, the Hindustani and the Bengali, all 
of them with a large admixture of Sanskrit, 
are sister tongues known as forms of Hindi. 
South of the Kerbudda, however, it is other- 
wise. Throughout the peninsula, the langua- 
ges differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, 
and only admit Sanskrit wrords, -in the same 
way that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
of law [and civilization from tho Kei^man 
French. At the present day, the soutli of 
India more largely represents tlio Tartar, 
and the north, the Arian race. But the fair, 
yellow colored Arians arc to be met w-ith 
south even to Cape Comorin, and though 
mixing with tho various Tamil nations, races 
and tribes, for at least two thousand years, in 
physical form, complexion, intellect and 
manners, the bralnninical and other Arisn 
fiimilics are as distinct as when their fore- 
fathers first came conqncringfroni tlicnorih. 
The great Arian migration, however, wliich 
seems to have received its Ih’ct check by the 
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great Vindhyan range, took place between 
the fourteenth and leighth centuries before 
the Christian era. • 

According to Chevalier Bunsen, Arya, in 
India, means Lord. It is not so, however, 
in any language now spoken, but is the 
Sanskrit term, Aria, a great man (plural 
Ariaha) which is brought into the Teliign 
as Aryndn, sing, or Arynln 

plural : and into the Tamil as Ariun 
sing, and Aryar ^rfliuir or Ary av gal «srr 

plural, great man, singular, great men, plu- 
ral. Brahmans use it amongst and for 
themselves and the inferior castes invariably 
apply it to the members ot the brahmiui- 
cal order and to them alone. A slokani in 
the Sanskrit work, the Amarakosha, 

Arya vavtaha pnnia Bhumi hi. 

Maddiiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 
i. o. ‘Hlie Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya, 
while it iudicatOwS the race, also .explains the 
utmost limits to the north and south to which 
the conquering Arians extended their territo- 
ry in India. Major C aim Ingham in his learn- 
ed work on the Bhilsa topes (p. 15 ) uses the 
term Arian in allnsion to “thoi*aoe of Aryya, 
whose emigrations ai-e recorded in tlm Zeu- 
davesta, who starting from Kriceno Vijo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
ya vai’t’ha or Aryya-desa, the northern plains 
of India, and to the south west, over Iriin or 
Persia : lie adds that the Modes arc called 
Apuot by Herodotus. The original meaning 

of the word is also said to have been equiva- 
lent to Upper Noble. It has also, liowever, 
been suggested that as the Arians were ori- 
ginally and essentially an agricultural and 
therefore a peasant race, tlicy may have de- 
rived their name from their plough. Word 
for word, the same term is found in several 
tongues. In Latin, it is aratrum, from aro, 
I plough. In Egyptian (in Nefnuu'i) Ar is 
said to mean a plongli. In Tamil it is Er 
<srt, in Telugu, Araka in Sanskrit, 

along with Nangala or Nangai'a it is also 
called Hal a or Kara ^-cr» fmd possibly the 

Arian race may have obtained their name 
from tins implement of husbandi*y. 

T/ie Vedas . — A recent writer in the Calcut ta 
Review remarks that their history, whilst iu 
thqPnnjab, is to be found in the Vcolic liymns, 
which good scliolars are of opinion were 
composed mostly about fineen centuries be- 
fore Christ, but not committed to writing, 
and therefore not collected, until the eighth 
century B. C. With all their diffienUioK, 
these hymrivS furnish nnich information re- 
gnrding tho origin and early state of a race 
who have exercised a great iunucuce on the 
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peoples who, along with themselves, are now 
designated bindns. - The geography of these 
hymns confirms the theory that the Arian 
race migrated from Central Asia about seven* 
teen centuries before Christ, entered India by 
the Northwest, dwelt during the earliest Ye- 
dic portion in the Punjab, _ and migrated or 
rather fought their way into Central India 
during the five , centuries that succeeded. 
From the frequent mention of the Saraswati 
and other rivers, we learn that, the Punjab 
was at one time the locality of the Yedic 
Aryans. The Massagetse occupied precise- 
ly that position to which the legends of 
Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst the 
rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
clearly traced] point as the cradle of the 
Aryan race and the early mention of the 
Sacfle (Sakya) and^ Bactriaus (Yavana) as 
the piincipal foreign nations, confirms the 
supposition that the Arian race travelled 
southwards from the hig*h lands of Central ^ 
Asia, before entering the Punjab. From 
, the Big-Yeda it is evident that at the time 
of its composition, the cow was not rever- 
enced though cow-stealing was a great 
crime. The Arians of the Yedic period were 
not barbarians or noniades. In the earliest 
period of their migration, they had no 
money. Their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes, and the i 
cow was the medium of barter. But there 
is also mention in their hymns of cities, of 
commerce, merchants and sailors, of wea- 
pons of wood and iron, of chariots, of he- 
ralds, of travellers, and inns for their accom- 
modation, and even of the vices of primitive 
civilization. These migrants into India, in 
the time of the Yedas, we are also told, were 
a cow-eating and spirit- drinking people. 
From their hymns also we learn that they 
had roads and ferries; bullock-carts and 
waggons ; they had carriages and war cha- 
riots drawn by horses, and that the carriage 
was made of wood "with brass wheels and 
iron rims and pillars. It had seats and 
awnings, was easy going and sometimes in- 
laid with gold. Iron and steel were, sub- 
sequently at least, in use, for there is men- 
tion of iron armour, of arrows tipped with 
steel, and Porus gave tljirty pounds of steel to 
Alexander. They had a knowledge of the 
sea; had halls of justice and halls and cha|a- 
hers of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 
or images. Women held a high social po- 
sition* The rishi and his wife, conversed 
on equal terms, went together to the sacri- 
fice, and practised austerities together. 
Lovely maidens joined in processions, and 
grown up daughters remained without re- 
pro%oh fathers’ house. But we 
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read of drunkenness, polygamy, cheatingj 
gambling, abandoning of children, thieves, 
courtezans and eunuchs. Kashi vat, an il- 
lustrious lusbi, married ten sisters at once, 
and polyandry also prevailed, for in an alle- 
gory, Kashi vat says, ‘‘Aswinsl yonr admira- 
ble (horses) bore the car, which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for tlie sake of 
honour; and the damsel, who was the prize, 
came through alfectiou to you and acknow- 
ledged your hnsbandship) saying, you are 
my lords (VoL 7, p. t322.) Cedent ta Review^ 
*1859. 

It is the commonly received ^opinion that 
south of the Himalaya, the Arians were first 
in the Punjab and Kashmir, and afierwards 
in Sind, Guzerat and Delhi, and that the 
seat of Yedic power, faith and learning was 
between the Jumna and the Indus. But 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
ordinary calculation as to the age of the 
world, and regards the stated years of the 
patriai'chs to refer, not to the duration of 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras 
then in use, gives B. C. 10,000 to 8,000 as 
the date of the Arian emigration from the 
north-east of the primitive land; — as the 
close of the great plntouic disturbances of 
the earth and its climatic changes ; and of 
the formation of the stem of the Arian lan- 
guages in its most general sense. From 
B. 0. 8,000 to 5,000, lie gives as the period 
of the gradual separation of the Arian races, 
Gorman, Sclave, Palasgian : .B. C 6,000 
to 4,000 as the date of the gradual exten- 
sion of the Irano- Arian race in Central Asia. 
B. C. 4,000 as tliat of the Arian immigra- 
tion into the Indus country, and B. C. 3,500 
as the age of Zoroaster’vS reform. Accord- 
ing to this learned writer, their emigraiion 
from Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after 
they separated from the rest of the Arian 
people, who shaped them connso westward, 
took place prior to B. 0, 5,000 consequently 
before the age of Menos, The samo author 
is of opinion that it was about 3,000 B.O. that 
the schism took place amongst the Arians, 
when all India beyond the Sutlej adopted 
brahmanism, and the religious views, forms 
and habits of Bactria, were for ever abandon- 
ed. That they entered India as conquerors 
some centuries before Christ, and long sway- 
ed the fortunes of the northern pai't of it, is 
clear, but the greatly prior dates ascribed by 
Chevalier Bunsen, seem to require further 
investigation. 

It is agreed that the Yedic immigrants, 
called themselves Arians : Indra, say the ri- 
shis, has given the lan& to the Arians. 

Aria proper lay north-west fx’om India, 
about the Arian lake latterly, but the Basterii 
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Medes and Parfchians were its distinctive peo- 
ple. Latterly, Medes, Persians, and the tribes 
between the Medes and the Indus, were to a 
certain extent amalgamated under one rule, 
and Arians stretched loosely from the Indus 
to the Capsian sea. These races, in one part 
of their immigration, seem to have woi'ship- 
ped the elements but to have modified their 
tenets as they journeyed to the south, intro- 
ducing amongst other matter, a large amount 
of hero-worvsliip. It is however admitted that 
the Vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the hanks 
of the Indus and its confluence as high up as 
Kashmir, and as low down a.s Kutch and 
northern Gruzevat. Aria-vart’ha, the Arians 
portion, as defined even in later times, was 
the country south of the Saras wati and north 
of the Drishadavati. (Calcutta Eeuieiv, N'o, ^ 
y>. 424.) Indeed it has been remarked, that 
in the first 500 hymns of the Yedas, we can 
discover the eastern and southern boun- 
daries of the Arian races, at that time. Among 
the enemies whom they subdued by the help 
of Indra, we find the Arbuda, supposed by 
all scholars to be Mount Aboo, on the Ara- 
vali Hills. Also Kutsa, by the help of Indi*a, 
destroyed a robber chief, named Kaya (va) 
whose country near the Sipha was between 
the Anjasi, Kulisi and Verapatni rivers 
(Voh I p. 268.) The Universal Knowledge 
Society’s Maps mention a town still called 
Kaya , and its vicinity, the Sipu, Bunas or 
Anas and Kalindi rivers, thus identifying 
the locality of Kujra (va) as close to Arbuda 
or Abu. Bat the localities further south, 
viz., Oojein, Chittoro or Udipore, and the 
river Chumbul and the Nerbudda seem not 
to have become known to them then. Of 
the north, however, notices ocoiir of the 
Jumna, Sarju, Grumti and one allusion to the 
Gangs. There is fighting on the Saiju be- 
tween Arian chiefs, but their silence as to 
the great Ganges, shows that it was as yet 
personally unknown to them, or that they 
had only encountered it in its northern 
course. They were occupants of Cashmir, 
the valley of the Punjab, Sind, Guzerat and 
even perhaps near to Delhi, hut the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Mithila and Ayodhia, were 
not then known. The seat of Vedic power 
and learning when at its zenith, was be- 
tween the Jumna and the Indus : and all to 
the east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude was 
unknown to them. Later, in the time of 
Seleucus, their territory had come down to 
Patna. But their discovery of the great 
Ganges, was later than the Vedas, which 
only allude to the Sindu, Saraswati and 
the Drishadavati (Kaggar.) 

Much connected with the natives of India 
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of those days will never he known. But 
the powerful branch of the Arian race 
who passed into India between the four- 
teenth and eighth centuries before Christ 
brought with them the language of the 
Vedas, and. as, down to the present day, 
all brahmans profess alike t.o recognise 
the authority of these sacred hooks, we 
witness worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and 
the maintainers of the Sankhya orNyaya doc- 
trines, all considering themselves and even 
each other to be orthodox members of the 
liindu community. It is ,thia common re- 
cognition of that one set of religions books, 
which is the sole bond of union amongst the 
descendants of the various races and tribes 
professing In'nduism or hrahminism, who 
now people India. The Arians seem to 
have brought with them a servile race, or to 
have had amongst them a social distinction 
between the noble and the common peoiole 
which has ever continued. As they conquer- 
ed southwards, amongst the Tai'tar races 
whom they found in the country, they also 
reduced them everywhere to a state of 
slavery. They named them in fierce con- 
tempt Dasa or slaves and these formed the 
true servile race of Menu aud other writers. 
Where the races who had preceded them 
retained their independence these proud 
immigrants styled them M’hlechha, a 
term which even to the present day, is in- 
tended to comprise every thing that is hate- 
ful or vile. In Vedic times, along the western 
coast of Hindustan dwelt, also, other races, 
different alike from the Scybhic tribes and 
from the Arians of the Vedas — earlier colo- 
nizers or emigrants, most probably from As- 
syria and the west, — who liad a civilization 
of their own and “ iron built cities,^’ and 
with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and / 
Hiram and the Cushite Arabs of Yemen car- 
ried on a lucrative trade by sea. This peo- 
ple extended gradually down the coast to 
Cape Comorin, crossed over to Ceylonp and 
crept up the Coromandel coast, till stopped 
by the Godaveri and Mahanadi. All the 
Bengal Presidency and Central India was at 
that time thinly inhabited by a Tarta.r, Sak- 
yan, or Mongol race, coming down from 
Tibet, and Nepal. But so sparse was tlie popu- 
lation whom the Arians encountered that, in 
tha Veda, Agni is rcpi'escnted as “ the genc- 
rar’ of Nalmslia, the first settler, that is, 
they cleared the ground by burning the for- 
ests, and some fine descriptions are given of 
the grandeur and terror of the sight. 

In theNorth-West were the Arians. Per the 
earlier Ai'ian India, one or two localities may 
be identified pretty nearly from the sakla, or 
hymns of the Vedas. There is a rajah Mand- 
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liatri, orMandhat; there is a city, Mandhati, 
still near Delhi. If the city was named from i 
the king, it would go far to prove tliat in his | 
time Hastinapar and Indraprestha were not ; 
yet founded, for which also there is Puranic 1 
authority. Again prince Bhujyn, or Bhoojyn 
the pirate, is plainly the name father of 
Bhooja in Catch; a nest of pirates mall, 
time. .Among the many petty rajahs, (a 
confederacy of twenty is mentioned in the 
Veda, FoZ. I, j?. 147), one named Divodasa, 
called also Purn, is specially celebrated and 
we may gather that his kingdom coincided 
pretty nearly with that of Porus in the time 
of Alexander. He is at war with Susravaa, 
a king whose name occurs in the Raja Ta- 
ringini, as connected with Kashmir — per- 
haps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek 
report. The Vedio name is Naja. In the 
Persepolilau inscription, Xerxes^called him- 
■selfKagua or N aka, the Greek An ax, and 
there can be no reasonable donht, that this 
is the true meaning of the Kaga dynasties 
of Cashmir and Magadha. These were kings, 
not snakes. The taming Naka into Kaga, 
Sind then inventing a snake worship, which 
latterly may have become real, are quite 
Puranic. 

It is supposed that the Vedas were com- 
posed about seventeen centuries before 
Christ but nob reduced to writing till the 
eighth century. This would have admitted 
of much new matter being introduced when 
the traditions were first recorded. But a 
•striking diflPerence has been observed be- 
tween the mythology of the Rig Veda, and 
that of the heroic poems and Puranas. Some 
•of the divinities worshipped in Vedic times, 
:are not unknown bo later systems, but at first 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those 
deities who are the priiioipal objects of wor- 
ship of the present day, are either wholly 
unnamed in the Veda, or are noticed in an 
infeMor or diffei^ent capacity. The names of 
Siva, of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of 
Rama, of Krishna, so far as research has 
gone, do not ocenr in the Vedas. The prac- 
tice of the conquered races seems to have 
been to represent or regard their local deities 
•as identical with or avatars or incarnations 
of the Vedic chiefs who had already become 
-objects of worship. The Vedas men^on 
Rudra, as the chief of the winds, collecting 
the clouds as a shepherd’s dog does the 
sheep, and attending on bis master Indra. 
The most that can he made of Rndra in the 
Vedas is as the father ef the winds and 
seemingly a form either of Agni or Indra, 
^ven in the Puranas he is of a very donbt- 
identification ; but in the 
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pi'esent day, everywhere amongst the 
liindus he is identified with Siva. With 
the single exception of an epithet ‘ Kapardi,* 
with braided hair, of doubtful significance 
and applied also to another divinity, no other 
name applicable to Siva occurs, and there 
is not the slightest allusion to the form 
in which, for the last ten centuries at 
least, he seems to have been almost ex- 
clusively worshipped in India, that of the 
liiigam or phallus: neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important fea- 
ture of later hindnisra, the trimurti, or 
triune combination of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mah’eswara or Siva, as t 3 ’pified by the mys- 
tical syllable 0 M. (a-u-m.) allliongh, ac- 
cording to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity {Greuzer, Vol. /, 26 27,) 

the trimurti was the first element in the 
faith of the hiiidus and tlio second Avas the 
lingum. In tliia view, Creuzer mnst have 
intended the mixture of creeds now current 
in India, for the whole vodicj faith had few 
of the elements of modern hinduism. 

The gods whom the vedic bindus wor- 
shipped wore Indra and Agni. Indra was 
the firmament, with all its plionomeTia. He 
alone held the thunderbolt, and was king 
over gods and men. Agni was the clement 
of fire. All the other gods were but mani- 
festations, or oihei' forms, of ilieso two. 
The 3*elationship is evident between Agni 
and the Sun, the Sixiya, or Sura, or Savi- 
tri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. 
But Indra also is frequently idontiHod with 
the Sun; indeed the twelve groat deities ox‘ 
Aditya, are but other names of the same 
god as presiding over the twelve months of 
the year. It seems strange in the face of 
so significant an inference, that some of the 
best oriental scholars, inolucling even the 
iconoclast Bently, agree iti affirming that 
the division of the Zodiac into 12 signs was 
long posterior to the time of the Vedas, and 
that the rishi were familiar with the 27 
nakshatra. The Aditya most frequently 
invoked are Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, and 
in a lesser degree Pushan, Bbaga, Vishnu 
and Twashtri. There is some discrimina- 
tion in these attributes : but on the whole 
they are pale and colourless. Pushan 
watches over roads and travellers,- Twashtri 
is the Vulcan or * smith ’ of the gods. Slight 
mention is made of Vishnu ; but we have 
the germ^ of the legendary Hbreo stepvS,’ 
being apparently simply the rise, culmina- 
tion, and sotting of the suu. Among the 
infex'ioi* deities, the Marut, or winds, hold 
the first place ; and next to them, or nearly 
on tho same level, tlio Aswini. Those two, 
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are apparently twins or brothers, and sons 
of the sea (Sindliu). Sometimes, as Dr. 
Wilson notices, they seem to be the ‘ pre- 
cursive rays of the sun,’ at other times, per- 
haps the sun and moon as rising out of the 
sea; so that the vedio hindus evidently had 
settlements on the sea- coast or on some 
water, which they called a sea. The Aswini 
are almost invariably represented as having 
a triangular car with ‘ three wheels, drawn 
by asses — while their name appears to be 
derived from ‘‘ asira,” a horse which would 
seem to identify them with the two horses 
of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing 
pair : and the sakta or hymns addressed to 
them are richest of all in legend. Their con- 
nection with Tndi*a (Jupiter,) their patron- 
age of mariners, their twin brotherhood, the 
two horses and stars found on their coins, 
identify them with the Grecian Dioscuri, 
and add much strength to the theory that 
the Greeks were an Arian or Persian tribe 
originally, as their language indisputably 
proves. The legend of Perseus is another 
link in the chain. It is singular to find an 
exceptional and eccentric worship prevail- 
ing in countries so x’ernote as Itidia and ! 
Greece, while it had died out ('if it ever 
existed) among the parent stock in the vast 
region's between. It can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that the Aswiiii are connected with 
the primitive bindu astronomy. In the 
Vedas, Pleaven, Earth, ('Aditi and Pri- 
tivi) and ocean, are rarely invoked, and the 
sun has comparatively few saktas. Occa- 
sional laudations are given to rivers, espe- 
cially to Saraswati ; and tliis natui*e- wor- 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, 
and even the ‘‘ vaini^^ or sacrificial post. To 
Usha, or the dawn, some of the most beau- 
tiful Ijymns in the Veda are addressed. All 
these deities are expressly declaimed to be 
‘ the progeny of the heavens and the earth ’ 
{Wilson's Vedas, Vol. I, p. 27G). No men- 
tion is made of the planets : for Brubaspati, 
is not a planet, but Hhe lord of prayer:’ 
and the moon has not even a sakta. 

The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but 
comxjreherisively described by themselves, 
{AshL J, Adhy. I, S'uhta 6), where it is said, 
the staiiders around associate with (Indra; 
the mighty (sub), the indestructive (fire), 
the moving (wind), and the lights that 
shine in the sky.’ The religion descri- 
bed in the Vedas was nature * worship, 
light, careless and irreverent, utterly ani- 
mal in its inmost spirit, with little or no 
sense of sin, no longings or hopes of immor- 
tality, nothing high, serious, or thoughtful. 
There was no love in their Avorship. They 
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cared only for wealth, victory, animal gratifi- 
cation, and freedom from disease. 'The 
blessings they implore’^ says Professor Wil- 
son, are for the most part of a temporal 
and personal description, wealth, food, life, 
posterity, cattle, cows and horses ; — protec- 
tion against enemies, victory over them, and 
sometimes their destruction.’” There are 
a few indications of a hope of immortality 
and of further happiness but tbe}^ are neither 
frequent, nor, in general, distinctly an imunc- 
ed.”Tbe only notice of an after life is found 
in the legend (for nothing is founded on it) 
of three brothers, called Bibhus, who for 
their meritorious actions were made gods — 
the germ of mountains of Puranic rubbish. 
Also, ill one or two passages, Yama, and bis 
office of ruler of the dead, a]‘e obscurely al- 
luded to. {Di\ WHson, Vol. 1, p. 25.) Yama 
is usually connected wiili the Yamuna river, 
and was perhap.s worshipped there by a 
native Iribe. So merely fanciful, so weari- 
some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray- 
ers (to Indra especially) that professor Wil- 
son can scarcely believe them to be in earn- 
est. An instance of this is tJie hymn ad- 
dressed to the goddess Anna {Ainia decuii, 
known in Bengal as A'lnia Funui) personifi- 
ed as Pitu, or mnterijil food, by the rishi 
Agastya. (See Voda, Vol, 2, p. 

192 quoted in Galcuiia lievmn, No, p. 
412 ) III a similar strain tlie Soma jilant is 
addressed, mixed up with some curious as- 
sociations, of which we have lost the key, with 
Soma, the Moon-god. Tins plant, the Sarcos- 
itemma brevistigma, is found all the way 
from the mountains of Mazenderan, through 
the Punjab and the Bolan pass to the 
' Coromandel Coast, and Viswamitra is 
I described as passing tlie Sutlej and Beyas 
to gather it. It was bruised between two 
stones; mixed with milk or barley juice, 
and, when fermented, fojined a strong, in- 
ebriating, ardent spirit, pnjbably not very 
unlike wliisky. Pferodotus, (Bovh l, p. 128) 
tells us that a singular custom prevailecl 
amongst the ancient Persians It is also” 
wintes be, their general practice to deli- 
berate upon affairs of weight, when they arc 
drunk; and then, on tlie naovrovv, when 
they are sober the decision to which they 
came the night before is put before them by 
tlie master of the house in Avhich it was 
made ; and if it is then approved of, they act 
on it ; if not they set it aside. Sornetinios 
bowevei', they are sober at their first deli- 
beration, but in this case they always recon- 
sider the matter under the influence of 
wine.” This drawing their inspiration from 
the bottle, as a trait of national manners, is 
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of the oddest. lu other words they did 
nothing without drinking and many traces of 
the same habit still linger among their Indo- 
Germanic descendants. It appears that the 
rishis of the Yedas introduced this drinking 
custom, or belief, into religion. Indra, and 
all the gods are every where represented as 
unable to perform any great exploit without 
the inspiration of the Soma juice. Avat- 
sara’s account of a lady named Yiswavara, 
who wrote or sung a hymn to Agni, and two 
or three more of his brother rishis (see ‘Vol 
3, p. 311), indicates how much these Aiuans 
were given to drinking. He says swift is 
the excessive and girth distending inebri- 
ation of Yisbwavara (!), Yayata and Mfitiii ; 
they urge one another to drink ; they hud 
the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
toxication.” “ Sit down, Iiidra,” says Yiswa- 
niitra, ‘‘ on the sacred grass and, when 
thou hast drunk the Soma, then, [udra, go 
home,” (Yol. 3, p. 84). “Drink, Indira, 
the Soma that is effused for thy exhilara- 
tion,” sings rishi Bhanidwaja: stop the 
friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting in our 
society, respond to our hymns (Yol 3, p. 
454.) “ Who buys this, my Indra, with ten 

milch kine ? when he shall have slain (your) 
foes, then let f the purchaser) give him again 
to me. (Yol 3, p. 107).” The purifying 
Soma, like the sea I'olliug its waves, 
has poured forth songs, and hymns, and 
thought. Such worship seems to explain 
the Greek story of Bacchus, and sliows that 
it was not an invention merely to flatter 
Alexander. 

These fierce conquerors soon yielded 
to the climate. “The vshameful luxury 
of their princes,” writes Curtins (Lib. 
YIII. 32) “ surpasses tliat of all other 
nations. He reclines in “ a golden palan- 
keen, with pearl-hangings.” The dre,ss(3s, 
which ‘he puts on, are embroidered 
with purple and gold. The pillars of 
his palace are gilt; and a running pattern 
of a vine carved in gold, and figures of birds 
in silver, ornament each column,* Tlie 
durbar is held while he combs and dresses 
his hair : then he receives ambassadors, and 
decides cases. The women prepare the 
banquet, and pour out the wine, to which all 
the Indians are greatly addi ct ed. W hen ever 
he, or his queen, went on a journey, crowds 
of dancing girls in gilt palankeens attended; 
and, when he became intoxicated, they • car- 
ried him to his couch.' — This drunken 
worship, the reclining king, as Curtins paints 
him, borne to his couch by troops of courte- 
sans after an orgy, and wherever he went, 
so attended, and so surrounded, — realize 
md'^nrp^ss ^Dionysius and the Bacchanals. 
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The Soma juice till eii Avas the oblation, or 
libation, ot the Vedic worshij) (the Homa of 
the Parsi) ; and allusions to it, are met with 
ill almost every page. The use of the Sonia 
in their worship seems suliicient to indicate 
the original country of the Arians. Tlie ritual 
of tliese old liindus however was very sim- 
ple. As described in Professor Wilson’s 
epitome of the “ it comprehended 

offerings, prayer, and praise ; the former are 
chiefly oblations and libations of clarified 
butter poured on the fire, and the expressed 
and fermented juice of the Soma plant, pre- 
sented in ladles to the deities invoked, in 
what manner does not exactly appear, al- 
though it seems to have been sometimes 
sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on tlic 
ground, or rather on the kusa, or sacred 
grass, strewed on the floor; and in all cases 
the residue was drank by the assistants. 
There is no mention of any temple, or any 
I'cference to a public ])l‘icc of worship, the 
sacrificial chamber wa-s aJvvays in the house 
of the worvsl upper and it is clear that the 
woi’ship was entirely domestic;: the vvorsliip- 
per himself does not appear to have bdveu 
any paH personally in the ceremony; and 
there is a goodly a.rra.y of ofiiciating priests 
— seven, and vsoiueiinu's sixteen' — by wliom 
iho different ceremonial rites are performed, 
and by whom, the mantras, or prayer and 
hymns, vvt3re recited.” /h/. 1. p. The 
priests are thus enumerated in the iext of 
Yoda : — 

]. Hoiri I 3. Bihvij ( 5. Agnidhrai 7. Adhwaryu 
"J,. Potri 1 4 Ne-shti*i[ 6 Prasastri | 8. Brahman 

Pivo classes of men are nqieatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas, but tberc are no aUu- 
siousto Sudra or Kshairya. A like divi- 
sion, into four, classes pr(;va,iled amongst the 
ancient PersijUis ; the fifth probably being 
c;i])lives, enemies and sla-vcs. Arrian makes 
tlio number, seven ; but by taking in or leav- 
ing out classes and professions, they could 
be increased or diminished. The spirit of 
the Yoda is fiercely intolerant to all of a dif- 
ferent faith, or who did not conform to their 
ritual. The rislii intreat 3ndra “ to strip 
ofl’ their black skins but any tiling like 
caste, in its modei'u sai^se, it utterly ignores. 
If such a system as caste had prevailed in 
those ages, it is impossible ’that no allusion 
should be made to it in full five-hundred 
hymns, outspoken enough on other matters. 
Although, however, caste may not liave.been 
mentioned in the Hig Veda, it is ex])ressly 
recognised by the Yajur and other Yedas. 
The following tabular statement of the num- 
ber of saktas in the 500 hymns translated 
by Professor Wilson addres^sed to each deity, 
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sets tlieir actual and relative woi\ship clearly 
before us ; 


Indra 178 

Agni 147 

Asvvini 28 

Marut 24 

Yayu 6 

Hudra 3 

Brihaspati 2 


Mitra... 17 

Varuna 20 

Usba 11 


Surya or Savitri. 5 

Sarasvati 1 

Yishnu, (none in 
the first Aslt tcCka . ) 2 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty 
hymns for all the other denizens of their 
pantheon. They also worshipped the lights 
of heaven” possibly the starry firmament. 
Scholars will recognise tins as nothing more 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
they first appear on the stage of history. 

There are three lists of rishis given in the 
Upanisliad of the Yejnr Yeda, called Yrihad 
Aranynka,’ each list, differing from the other. 
We select a few names in which the first and 


second agree 

Atreya (Abri.) 

Bharadwaja. 

AbiitL 

Anpaj an dhani . 
Srawani. 


Asiimijana & Yaska. 
Jatukarnya. 
Farasarya or Fara- 
saryayana, 

Ghrita Kausika. 


Eight descents above Atreya we come to the 
mythological Abhnti Trust war (Twashtri, 
the Yulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Pour descents downwards from xltreya we 
reach the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara 
or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of the 
lists we find the following order. — Atreyi 
(Atri) , Gantami, Bharadwaji,Parasari, Yark- 
karuni, Artabhaga, bnt now removed by at 
least 40 descents from the devatas ! But 
many of these are not the names of men but 
of countries. Asnri and Asnrayana speak for 
themselves. Paras-arya is the Allan Per- 
sian or Parisi. Kansika is from Kausb or 
Kush in Aria; and as to the Arta-bhaga, 
Herodotus writes that the Persians original- 
ly were called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): 
and Bhaga, in the Behistun inscription, 
means lord or god : so that Artabhaga is, 
word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It 
will be observed also that Assyria is before 
Persia in due chronological order. The 
Yeda-s allude also to strong built cities” 
perennial cities” “ stone-built cities of the 
Asuras and, if these were in the air, as 
Professor Wilson observes, they could not 
be of much use to Divadasa and other mor- 
tal kings, to whom with all their spoil they 
were give^n by Indra. 


We are led to Greece by the Aswini, 
and to Latium by Mena, or Menaca whose 
legendary springing from Ladra seems at 
least (etymologically also) to identify her 
with Minerva springing from Jupiter, In 
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one case wo have the chain complete Anna 
travels east from Babylon to India *, west 
from Babylon to Phoenicia, accompanies her 
sister Dido to Carthage, flies thence to Italy, 
and then, the Anna Puma of the hindus 
becomes the Anna Perenna of the Latians 
Such is the Homaiil egend. Y arnna too, rain, 
the sky, or hemispheric firmament resting 
on the waters, has obvious analogies witli 
the Grecian TJranus. To this god, singly or 
associated with Mitra, are offered the rare 
and perfunctory prayers for protection from 
sin, which appear in one or two of tlie 
hymns. A common medium may be infer- 
red and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna 
and Yaruna were not (so to speak) indige- 
nous. The great horse sacrifices is allowed to 
have been originally Tui'ni-nian, whether de- 
rived directly from tlio Salem, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the “white 
horse”is an important eiemoiit in a campaign 
of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson found traces of it 
still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth 
goddess, of wliom terror and deprecation 
were the only worship, is all bnt certainly 
the evil goddess of the hill tribes to 
whom tbo Khonds till lately, offered human 
victims. She seems thimst by fear, ra- 
ther than adopted, into the Yedic panthe- 
on — tbo germ of the bloody Kali and the 
murderess Bhawani, in a day mercifully 
late, and to the Yedic men far away in the 
future. Did the Arians perform human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently alluding 
to Abraham’s offering of Isaac, there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. 
There are bonds alluded to in the Ye- 
das, most probably, allegorical ; but there 
is little doubt that the imagery is di'a wn 
from real human sacrifices, offered by 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood to 
Nairitti, “with unfriendly looks,” as she is 
expressly named in one sakta,. The legend 
mayperhapspointto an earlier practice, which 
Yiswamitra and his party set themselves 
against. A god named Nairita, of a fioi’ce 
and evil nature, is said to have been wor- 
shipped by the Sakte. It - appears, that 
there were two forms of worship in Yedic 
India ; the one, domestic, universal, cele- 
brated three times a day;— the other, rare 
and exceptional ; but both blended by a com- 
promise into one incongruous whole ; and 
both gross and sensual almost beyond belief. 
The worship of the elements is clearly the 
national faith, with its ofimngs of the fruits 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice is from without, 
corrupted more and more and at last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, and 
coming to thorn perhaps from the wiki no- 
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mades of Central Asia. The fair inference is 
that Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo- 
riginal tribes* sacrifice buffaloes and other 
animals ; but there is no trace of fire wor- 
ship among them. On the other hand the 
Yiswamitras or Agnisaras, claim the honour 
of having been the first to introduce the 
worship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
saktas of the Veda. However, Viswa-Mitra 
was not the name of a man, but of a body of 
immigrants, viswa-mitra, the men, or 
people, of Mithra.’* 

The Puranas do not afford any reliable 
information as to the state of the early 
occupants of India. The account which 
these books contain of the periods, dy- 
nasties, races, genealogies and kings of 
Vedic India, looks imposing, minute, and 
■circumstantial. They describe two great 
dynasties of the sun and moon, branch- 
ing off into separate kingdoms. Four great 
•ages of the world, with an accurately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists all so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also' the very 
names found in the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the hindu of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate speoulativeness, a love of 
wild extravagance, fiction and untruth. 
Oolebroke tells us, (FoZ. II, p., 100) 
that the Raghava Pandivegam an extra- 
ordinary poem by Caviraj, king of poets, — ■ 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
it may at the option of the reader be inter- | 
preted as relating to the history of Rama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Tudishthira and other sons of Pandu, It tells 
in short, two distinct stories in the same 
words, as the following sentence will show. 

Succeeding • in Succeeding in youth 

youth to the kingdom • to the kingdom of his 
of his variously vali- father Vichitravirya, 
ant father, who de- he dwelt happily 
parted ' for heaven, in the peaceful city of 
he dwelt happily in Hastinapura, auspi- 
the city of Ayodya, ciously inhabited by 
which was adorned Dhritarashtra. 
with elephants, and 
upheld the prosperity 
of his realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations 
issued the yogas and genealogies of the 
Puranas, the little leaven of truth in some 
of them, being the names of a few Vedic 
kings, interspersed apparently at hap-hazard. 
The writer of the Vishnu Purana, in such a 
simple matter as writing out a list of rivers, 
puts down all he can remember, some twice 
oydr, adds to it the names of about 
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a dozen rishi, taken bodily from the Vedas. 
The Puranas have not only added nothing 
to our stock of knowledge as to the state of 
ancient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For partly from the skill and ela- 
borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support, which the P uranic writers 
gave each other, astronomy, poetry, legend, 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholars received the dynas- 
ties and the historical eras of two or perhaps 
thi'ee of the Yogas, as having some reality. 
But the Rig- Veda does not contain many of 
the Puranic names nor even an allusion to 
them. It makes no mention of Solar or Lu- 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed can 
know nothing of Ayodhya, and Kusi, and 
Mithila, and Vesali and Magadha, or even 
of Indrapre*stha, while the Puranas on the 
other hand know nothing of dynasties in the 
Punjab, or on the Indus. 

When the Arians had advanced further 
and large portions of wJiat is now termed 
India were under their sway, we read of one 
monarch with many names— Divodasa, Ati- 
thigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga, and 
Para. Three of these are found in one verse 
(Vol. 2, p. 34); ‘‘For Purn, the giver of 
offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, through 
Indra, has destroyed ninety cities. For 
Atithigwa the fierce (Indra), linrled Sambara 
from off the mountain, bestowing (upon the 
prince) immense treasui’c.” Divodasa, was 
a warrior and a conqueror ; ho is described 
as overcoming and destroying many cities of 
Sambara, reserving one for his own use. Ho 
made a successful expedition as far as Par- 
naya (Quere the modern Purniya ?J. In his 
old age at thehead of a confederacy of twenty 
kings, Kusta and Ayii being the chief, he 
leads an army of 60,00 against the mighty 
and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
pelled to submit. And a writer in the 
Calcutta Review (No, G4, p. 482), views this 
war to be the historical foundation for the 
traditional great war of the Mahabarata. 
The age of Divodasa is estimated to have 
been about the time of Cyrus, and the en- 
gagement described to have been with some 
Satrap (.Kshatra-p,) left by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns. It may, howevei', 
have been during the rebellions and troubles 
of the early days of Darius Hystaspes. And 
by a curious coincidence,Bentley places G-ar- 
ga (the bard of Divodasa) in 548 B. 0. and 
the cautious professor Wilson suspects au 
allusion to the buddhists, which could not 
he earlier than 545, B. 0. 

Buddhism , — The religious opinions of the 
hindoos were greatly modified by the philoso- 
540 
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pliy introduced by Sakya Muni, wliicli even 
yet forms the faith of about 220 millions of 
the human race. The valley of the Ganges 
was the cradle of Indian buddhism, and Sakya 
muni the founder of the new doctrines. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant claims to hereditary priesthood. 
His boldness was successful, and before the 
end of his long career he had seen his prin- 
ciples zealously and successfully promul- 
gated by his brahman disciples Sariputra, 
Mangalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well 
as by the vaisya Katyayana and the sudra 
Upali. At his death in B. C. 543, his 
doctrines had been firmly established, and 
the holiness of his mission was fully recog- 
nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of tbeir divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral pile, 
was given to a ninth, but the spread of his 
influence is more clearly shown by the men- 
tion of the numerous cities where he had lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa 
and Bnjagriha in the east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi in the west. In the short space 
of forty-five years, this wonderful man suc- 
ceeded in establishing his ’ own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbour- 
hood of Agra and Cawnpore. This success 
was perhaps as much due to the early cor- 
rupt state ofbrahmanism as to the greater 
purity and more practical wisdom of his own 
system. 

From his time until the end of the long 
reign of Ajatasatra, 519 B. 0. the creed of 
Buddha advanced , slowly but surely. This 
success was partly due to the politic admis- 
sion of women, who, even in the east, have 
always possessed much secret, though not 
apparent influence over mankind. To most 
of them the words of Buddha preached com- 
fort in this life, and hope in the next. To 
the young widow, the neglected wife, and 
the cast-ofif mistress, the buddhist teachers 
offered an honourable career as nuns. In- 
stead of the daily indignities to which they 
were subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
most miserable of the sex conid now share, 
although still in an humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had 
taken the vows. The bhikshuni were in- 
debted to Auanda’s intercession with Sakya 
for their admission into the ranks of the 
buddha community, and (See Gsoma’s Ana- 
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lysis of ilie Dulva, Ees. As. Soc. Bengal, vol, 
XX. j?. 90 *, also FowAiioeM, clicup. xvi. p. 101 
the pi-khiu-ni, or bhikshuni, at Mathura, 
in token of their gratitude paid their devo- 
tions chiefly to thestnpa of Anan (Ananda), 
because he had besought Buddha that he 
would grant to women the liberty of embrac- 
ing ascetic life. The observances required 
from the nuns are recorded in note 23, chap, 
xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. The female ascetic 
even of a hundred years of age, however, was 
bound to respect a monk even in the first 
year of his ordination. (Major Cunningham 
Bliilsa Topes,) 

From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
spread over the whole of India. It was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and 
it was introduced into China about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era by five-bun- 
dred Kashmirian missionaries. In A. D, 
400, when Fa Hian visited India, buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, but the 
vaishnavas, with a mixture of the old Arian 
creed and the buddhist faith, were already 
rising into consequence. In the middle of the 
seventh century, although the pilgrim Hwan 
Thsang found numerous temples of the 
saivas, whose doctrines had been embraced 
by Skanda Gupta and tbe later princes of 
Pataliputra, yet buddhism was still the. pre- 
vailing religion of tbe people, But though 
the faith of Sakya lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three 
centuries later, it was no longer the honour- 
ed religion of kings and princes, protected 
by the strong arm of power, but the perse- 
cuted heresy of a weaker party, who wei’e 
forced to hide their images under ground, 
and were ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cun- 
ningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Saimath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire, and Major 
Kittoe, who subsequently made further ex- 
cavations was of the same opinion. The 
buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
British India. It*s last I’emnants were extin- 
guished, in blood and violence, about the 
fourteenth century, dying out about Tidcbi- 
nopoly and along the coast line from Vizia- 
nagram to Masulipatam. But it still 
flourishes in the countries on its north and 
north-east borders, in Nepal and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the 
Indo-Chinese nations of Anan, Siam, and 
Japan, Its followers far outnumber thoH© 
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of all other existiBg creeds except the Chris- 
tian, and they form one-fonrth of the whole 
human race. 

The buddhist faith was pre-eminently a 
religion of mercy and peace and charity, 
and benevolence. It had the vital defect of 
not teaching or knowing God:— in the 
topes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
Adinath, the invisible being who pervaded 
all space, no deposit was made, but the 
divine S|)irit, who is ‘Light,’ was supposed 
to occupy the interior, aud was typified ou 
the outiside by a pair of eyes, placed on 
each of the four sides either of the base or 
of the crown of the edifice. But in ages of 
strife and violence, of deifying mortals, and 
of arrogant assumptions of an* ignorant 
priesthood, a creed that taught gentleness 
and meekness and kindness to living crea- 
tures, must have exercised a great influence 
over the community, must early ha.ve gain- 
ed many converts amongst the peaceable and 
good, and largely leavened the minds even 
of those who did not openly become con- 
verts 5 and amongst this class, must he in- 
cluded the entire popnlations from the pri- 
mcBval land east of the Oxus to China and 
Japan in the furthest east, to Singapore and 
Ceylon in the extreme south, 

Christianity^ Maliomedanism . — The doc- 
trines of the Arian race have been fui’ther mo- 
dified by other religionists. Since buddhism 
disappeared from India, its nations have been 
overrun and conquered by races professing 
creeds, with followers as numerous as bud- 
dhism had ever acquired. Eapid as was the 
progress of bucjdhisrn, the gentle but steady 
swell of its current shrinks into nothing be- 
fore the sweeping flood of mabomedanisni, 
which, in a few yeai\s, spread over one- half 
of the civilized world, from tho sands of the 
Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. From 
the 11th century when the inroads into 
India, of mahomedans, began, up almost to 
"the present time when they too as a ruling 
race, have in their turn ahnost disappeared 
before chrisi-ians, the Semitic Arabs, the 
Arian Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and 
the Anglo-Saxons, have successively swayed 
the destinies of the races who are the sub- 
jects of these remarks, and each of the new 
comers has to some extent modified the be- 
lief and social customs of the conquered 
people. For, a prevailing characteristic of 
these races is a speculative theoris- 
ing on the great end of man, his duties here 
and his hopes in eternity, with a disposition 
to^ asceticism, as the better means of ob- 
taining the future rewards of a good life 
Dut great changes have been re- 
by circumstance that the maho- 
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medau and the Christian came amongst 
them as warriors, with all the fierceness and 
license which are to be found in camps— 
and the arrogance and contempt for strange 
things which youth engenders. And it is 
only since a few years that the voices of the 
meek followers of the lowly Jesus, the 
Christian missionaries, have been heard 
proclaiming amongst the varied nations, 
and to each of them in their own tongue, 
the good tidings of great joy, which shall 
he to all people, and saying Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men. But even in the short 
time, less than a century, during which they 
have been labouring, the effect on the hiudu 
mmd has been immeasurable. A great 
portion of this result is doubtless owing to 
the steady increase of schools for secular 
instruction in English, which liavo every 
year been on the increase and are crowded 
with the youth of all sects and castes and 
ranks. In this respect, every teacher of 
English is a missionary, for it is impossible 
for the youth of Iiidiai, if aducaied 
under Christian teachers by means of a 
Christian literature, to ho otherwise than 
Christians in bclioi’, whatever tlieir profes- 
sions may he. TJie first reforming sect 
that arose was a thoist body, in Calcutta, 
who at present are making sotnowhat loud 
professions, a sure indication of the doubts 
that its followers entorta-in, as to the solid 
character of their now, or as t.hey say, their 
reformed laitli. And ov^('n in tlio case of 
hiudus who have had no English education 
and have never hoard the voice of the mis- 
sionary, such are receiving iiistiaiciion from 
othci’s of their own people who hn,vo been 
so taught ; and the mass lias biam so leavened 
that the great tendency amongst youthful 
inquiring minds is to accept some form of 
theism, — either to a,okn()wl(alg(j one of 
their own deities, whether Vislimi or Siva., 
as the Ijord of all, or adopt tin idotil Su- 
premo Beiug of their own creation, wIiotu 
they clothe with ixttj'ibutes, y)uror, more 
just, and more wortljy of reverence than any 
god which the hindu pantheon posaesKses. 

Bmhminism . — Buddhism wtis not finally 
swept away from tho pcninsubi till about iho 
14th century of tho cliristian crti. For ten 
ceiituriesib had be(3n the prevailing religion of 
India but when the un writtcix Tartar faith 
became corrupt tind feeble, bnihrnajusin was 
revived, mixed with the worslixp of now gods, 
a Siva and a Yislmu and every form of absurd 
fetichism gathered from local idolatries and 
superstitions. It is this mixture of several 
creeds which is now styled Hinduism and 
its followers Hindus, It is found amongst 
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the people in every variety of belief, from 
the mildest demon v^orship and recognition 
of nnmerons forms of gods and their idols, 
to a distinct theism : from the grossest igno- 
rance and superstition to the most refined 
specnlativeness ; performed and associated 
with bloody and most inhuman rites,' and, 
again, followed with the greatest tenderness 
for animal life. In Europe, the hindu reli- 
gion is a term which is always employed in 
a collective sense, to designate a faith and 
worship of an almost endlessly diversified 
description. An early division of the hindu 
system, and one conformable to the genius 
of polytheism, just as at present, is said to 
have separated the practical and popular be- 
lief from the speculative and philosophical 
doctrines. And whilst the common people 
addressed their hopes and fears to stocks 
and stones and multiplied by their credulity 
and superstition the grote.«!que objects of 
their veneration, some few of deeper thought 
and wider contemplation plunged into the 
mysteries of man and nature and assiduously 
endeavoured to obtain just notions of the 
caase,‘tbe character and the consequence of 
existence. The Vedas throw little light 
upon the strange theology and most eccentric 
tenets of the present hindus. Besides be- 
ing unable to find in the Vedas the true ori- 
gin of caste, there cannot he found in them 
the primitive forms of the hindu triad, the 
source of the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
nor that combination of polytheism and pan- 
theism which ought to have preceded the 
schism of the philosophical schools from 
orthodox hr ah manism. The North British 
Review” remarks that for centuries the brah- 
mins appealed to the Vedas as their autho- 
rity for every error and malpractice which 
tliey maintained : and met the arguments of 
Europeans, by referring to those hooks, 
which were always quoted in support of 
every doctrine and every practice, and to 
confound an opponent. It has been ceded 
that the laws of Menu, though excellent and 
authoritative in one age, were not binding 
in all ; but the universality of Vedio precept 
has always been insisted on, and it was said 
ill at if a principle were not foitnd in those 
books it would not be adhered to. Upon 
these grounds, all the institutions, social as 
well as religions, of modern bralimanism, 
might be overthrown, and in this respect, 
no labour has possessed such value as that 
given to the interpretation and criticism of 
those works which the present hindus assert 
to have proceeded from the mouth of Brahma 
himself. The study of the Vedas and Pura- 
nas, would servo to dissipate much of the 
mysterious awe with which the hindoo ro- 
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gards these books. The more he may read, 
the less respect could he feel for them. Not 
only is the divine origin claimed for them at 
once refuted by the very ordinary characters 
which distinguish them as peculiarly mortal, 
but they are not even all of them on saored 
subjects. In one place we have an erratic 
dialogue of a loose description between a 
man and his wife ; in another, an address to 
food, in another, a gambler complains of his ill 
luck. In one the hawk, in another the sacrifi- 
cial pole, in a third the Prancoline partridge, 
in others even the mortar and pestle, and the 
wheel-baiTow in which the victim is brought 
to the sacrifice, are the subjects of laudation. 

In the later hymns of the Vedas can be 
traced the origin of the Vishnu worship and 
the setting aside of Indra. But the foreign 
Mahadeva and Bhavani came in with the 
SaksB, and mingled in their worshippings 
until the doctrines of Buddha, himself a 
Sakyan, were promalgated and held their 
own for nearly a thousand years, until Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Dui*ga, Kali, Rama, 
Krishna, Ganesa, Ivartikeya, and a host of 
new divinities, prevailed about 1200 years 
ago, over a better faith than their own and 
np to the present day, enslave and degrade 
the hindu. 

Smtficient has been given above of 
the religious hisi.ory of the races now 
dwelling in India and known as hindus, to 
show how varied has been the origin of thoix’ 
present beliefs and the mind will have 
been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
from so many sources, are oven yot un fused 
into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
great difiicnlty in the way of such an amal- 
gamation has been the ditfcrence in race even 
of the brahminical teachers, for there can bo 
no doubt that the Mahx'atta brahman, in phy- 
sical form and mental constitution, is very 
different from others, if indeed he be of those 
Arian immigrants who crossed the Indus into 
north-western India. There are numerous 
other brahminical tribes in India, who do no t 
intermarry, not because of any difference in 
their creed, but because of differences in 
lineage and descent. But the great obstaclo 
in the way of amalgamation, has been the 
numerous languages which the peoples called 
hindus vspeak, and this of itself is indicative 
of the variety of races from which they have 
sprung. It is true that there are two learned 
languages, the Sanscrit and tliePali, in which 
the religions of the hindus and the buddhistK 
are contained. The buddhist scriptures of 
Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Kambo- 
gia, Cochin-China and Ceylon, arc all in the 
Pali, and the Vedas of the hindus are in a 
form of the Sanscrit tongue. But so igno- 
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rant of this language are the people of India 
that, in 18f>0, in Madras, a city of 830,000 
people, five-sixths of whom are hind us, and 
of these about 7,000 brahman men, each of 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Gra- 
yatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, though it 
only contains fourteen words and is the most 
revered of their religious texts, although Mr. 

0. P. Brown has given it and its translation, 
in the last edition of his Telngii Dictionary, 
only two or three brahmans are acquainted 
with its meaning. Doubtless the same could 
be said of the Pali of the buddhists. With 
this ignorance, even amongst the learned, of 
the language of their holy books, how diffi- 
cult must be the progress of knowledge or 
-of reformation through the races professing 
hinduism, who speak Bengali, Canarese, 
Singhalese, Guzerati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kash- 
miri, Mahratta, Malealam, Hakhni, Tamil, 
Telugn, Tulu, Uria, and various dialects of 
each of these, and it is equally so wich the 
buddhists, who speak Burmese, Chinese, 
Cochin- Chinese, Singhalese, Japanese, Java- 
nese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibetan. Amongst 
those professing hinduism, also, there is no 
general teaching of the people, in the mode 
adopted by Hebrews, mahomedans and 
Christians, by one of the priesthood being 
set apart to preach to high and low. A few 
pupils sit at the feet of teachers and learn 
from those teachers, it may be, peculiar doc- 
trines, but there is no general instruction for 
the entire community whose worship consists 
in a ritual of prayers of the meaning of which 
they are ignorant, and an endless wearisome 
ceremonial pervading every social duty, their 
Ignorance being such that the mere listening 
to or repeating the unknown words of the 
sacred books, is considered meritorious. 

jS'indidsm as it is . — Coleman tells us that 
five great sects, exclusively worship a single 
deity and one recognises the five divinities : 
These are 

1 . Saiva, worshippers of Siva, in his thou- 
satid foi'ms, who however, worship Siva and 
JBhawani conjointly. 

2. The Vaishnava, who worship Vishnu. 

3. The Surya, who worship Surya, or the 
Sun. 

4. The Ganapatia, who worship Ganesa. 

5. The Sacta, wbo exclusively worship 
Bhavani or Parvati, — the sacti, or female 
energy of Siva. 

6. The Bhagavati, who recognise all di- 
vinities equally. 

The fourth and fifth are sub-divisions, or 
ramifications of the first, or Saiva ; of which 
may be traced^ these distinctions. — I, Saiva 
proper, meaning the worshippers of Siva 
•^^Payvati conjointly. 2, Lingi or Lan- 
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gaet, the adorers of Siva, or his phallic 
type, separately, and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect. 3. Sacta, the adorers of the 
Yoni of Bhavani, or her symbol, separately. 
4. The Gauapatya the exclusive worship- 
pers of Ganesa, the first born of Mabadeva 
and Parvatic 

The second grand sect or Vaishnava, 
is variously divided and subdivided. Pirst 
or division of Gocalast’iia, or worshippers 
of Gocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
three : 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and 
Vishnu himself : this is generally deemed 
the true and orthodox Vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Radha as the 
sacti of Krishna or Vishnu: this sect is 
called Radha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radha con- 
jointly. 

Second or division of Ramanuj, or wor- 
shippers of Ramachandra, is, in like manner, 
subdivided into tliree ; 

1. Worship Rama only. 

2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti. 

3. Worship both Rama and Sita con- 
jointly. 

Their theologists have entered into vain 
disputes on the question, which, among the 
attributes of God, shall be deemed oharacter- 
istio and pre-eminent ? Sancara Acharya, 
the celebrated commentator on the Veda, 
contended for the attributes of Siva ; and 
founded, or confirmed, tbe saiva sect 
who worship Mahadeva as the Supreme Be- 
ing, and deny the independent existence of 
Vishnu and other deities. Madhava Acharya, 
and Vallabha Acharya in like manner, estab- 
lished the sect of vaishnava, who adore 
Vishnu as God. The Suria (less numerous 
than the sects above mentioned) worship tho 
Sun, and acknowledge no othei' divinity. 
The Ganapatya adore Ganesa as uniting in 
his person all the attributes of tbe Deity. 
As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect in 
the gahapatya, so the vaishnava has a 
fourth undivided sect in the bhagavata. 
And indeed, we find the sects merging into 
each other ; for, in consequence of the inter- 
position of Vishnu to appease a physiologi- 
cal difference between Mahadeva axid Par- 
vati, or the worshippers of the Linga and 
Toni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Mloor, 
came to be considered as the same with the 
Yoni, confounding the yonijas with the 
vaishnava. “ The vaishnava of the pre- 
sent day, though nominally worshippers of 
Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries of deified he- 
roes. The Gooulast’ha (one branch of this 
sect) adore Krishna, while tbe Ramanuj 
worship Ramachandra. Both have again 
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branclied into three sects ; one consists in 
the exclusive worshipper of Krishna, and 
these only are deemed true and orthodox 
vaishnava; another joins his favorite 
Radha with the hero ; a third called radha- 
vallabhi, adores Radha only, considering 
her as the active power of Yishnu. The 
followers of these last mentioned sects have 
adopted the singular practice of presenting 
to their own wives the oblations intended for 
the goddess; and those among them who 
follow the left-handed path (there is in most 
sects a right-handed, or decent path, and a 
left-handed, or indecent mode of worship) 
are said to require their wives to be naked 
when attending them at their devotions. 
Among the ramanuj some worship Rama | 
only, and others both Rama and Sita ; 
none of them practise any indecent mode of 
worship. And they all, like the goculast’- 
ha as well as the followers of the hhagavata, 
delineate on their fore-heads a donble up- 
right line with chalk, or with sandal- wood, 
and a red circlet with red sanders wood, or 
with turmeric and lime ; but the Ramanuj 
add an upright red-line in the middle of the 
donble white one. 

The saivas are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bhavani conjointly ; and they adore the linga, 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishnava do the image of Lakshimi-Nar- 
ayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists, 
called Lingi ; and the exclu.sive adorers of the 
goddess are the Sacta sect. In this last men- 
tioned sect, as in most others, there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship ; hut Major Moor 
mentions that the indecent worship ofthis.sect 
is most grossly so and consists of unbridled 
debauchery with wine and women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous, 
though unavowed. In most parts of India, 
if not in all, they are held in deserved detes- 
tation ; and even'the decent sacta followers do 
not make public profession of their tenets, nor 
wear on their foreheads the marks of their 
sect, lest they should be suspected of belong- 
ing to the other branch of it. The saiva 
and sacta delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possi- 
ble, from the hearth on which a consecrat- 
ed fire has been maintained ; they add a red 
circlet, which the saiva make of red sanders, 
and which the sacta, when they avow them- 
selves, mark either with saffron, or with tur- 
meric and borax. ‘‘The saura or suria, 
are true worshippers of the Sun ; and some 
of them, adore the dormant and active ener- 
gies of the planet conjointly. This sect, 
which is not very numerous, is distinguished 
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by tbe use of red sanders for the horizontal 
triple line, as well as for the circlet on their 
foreheads. The left-handed path, or inde- 
cent mode of ivorship, of the several sects, 
especially that of the sacta, is founded on 
the Tantras, which are, for this reason, held 
in disesteem. The worshippers cf Vishnu, 
Siva and tbe Sakti, are not to be confounded 
with the oi'thodox adorers of those divini- 
ties ; few brahmans of learning, if they have 
any religion at all, will acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to any of the popular divi- 
sions of the hindu faith, although, as a 
matter of simple preference, they more es- 
pecially worship some individual deity as 
their chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer 
also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Pur- 
anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
they recognise, and regard all practices not 
derived from those sources as irregular and 
profane. These deities have their dif- 
ferent avatars or incarnations, in all of 
which, except that of the Sacti themselves, 
they have their sacti (wives) or energies of 
their attributes. These have again ramified 
into numerous names and forms. 

The great point of difference amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res- 
pective deities to be regarded as the Pirst 
Cause. Some assert that as Vishnu (the 
preserving spirit* of God) was sleeping 
on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, on 
the face of the waters, after the annihila- 
tion of a former world, a lotus sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who 
produced the elements, formed tbe present 
world, and gave birth to the god Rudra (or 
Siva) the destroyer. He then produced tbe 
human race. From his head he formed the 
Brahmans or priests ; from his arms, the 
Khetries or warriors ; from his thighs, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; and from his feet the 
Sudras or husbandmen. If inquiry be made 
of a Vaishnava, or one of the exclusive ador- 
ers of Vishnu, he will not fail of exalting the 
object of his own adoration to the throne of 
the one only Almighty Being; and with 
that view will call him Narayana, although 
in fact such name is not strictly applicable 
to that being, but to his spirit, if such a per- 
sonification can be conceived. The Goculas- 
t’ha, a branch of the Vaishnava, will simi- 
larly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object of 
their adoration; and in other persona gt^s we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons 
of Narayana and Brahma, On the other 
hand, many of the hindu sects seem to have 
originated in a great measure, out of opposi- 
tion to the brahminlcal order ; teacher.s and 
disciples are chosen from any class and the 
distinction of castes is, in a great measure, 
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sunk in the nenr one, of similaxity of schism. 
The ascetics and mendicants, also, in many 
instance-s, affect to treat the brahmans -with 
particular contempt and this is generally re- 
paid with interest by the brahmans A 
portion, though not a large one of the popu- 
lace, is still attached to the Sma,rta brah- 
mans, as their spiritual guides and so tar 
distinct from any of the sects : whilst most 
of the followers even of the sects, pay the 
ordinary deference to th«e brah-minical order 
and especially evince towards the brahmans 
of their own fellowship, of whom there is 
0‘enerally abundance, the devotedness and 
submission which the original hindu code 
so perpetually inculcates. Excluding those 
hindus who may be regarded as the regular 
worshippers of recognised gods, the follow- 
ing is an enumeration of the several sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets. 

Yaislinai'Cb sects. 

10. Mira Bai. 

11. Madliawa Chari, or 
Brahma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimawat or Sanakadi 
Sampradayi. 

1.3. yaishnava of Bengal. 
14. Radha Vallabhi, 

1.5. Sak’hi Bhava. 

16. Charan Dasi. 

17. Ilarisohandi, 

18. Sadhna Panthi. 

19. Madhavi. 

20 Sana-yasi, Vairagiand 

Naga. 

Saw a sects. 
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Most of these comprise a number of subdi- 
visions, and besides these acknowledged 
classifications, many individual naendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of any 
of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought and act, and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popular schis- 
matical sects. Some of the popular woi'ks 
of the hindus adopt a different classification 
and allude to 96 prashacla or heresies, which 
are thus arranged : — viz. Amongst the 


Brahmans 

_ 

- 21 

Saura 

- 

- 18 

Sanyasi 

- 

- ]2 

J augama 

- 

- IS 

Viragi 

- 

- 12 

1 

- 

- 12 


1. Eamamija or Sri Sam- 
pradayi or Sri Vaish- 
nava. 

2. Ramanandi or Rama- 
wat. 

3. Kahir Panthi. 

4. Khaki. 

5. Kaluk Dasi. 

6. Dadhn Panthi. 

7. Raya Dasi. 

8. Senai. 

S. Vailabha’ Chari oi 
Endra Sampradayi. 


6. Gndara. 

7. Rnk’liara, Siik’haras 
and Uk’hara. 

8. Kara Lingi. 

9. Sanyasi. 


1. Dandi and Dasnami. 

2. Jogi. 

3. Jnngama. 

4. Paramahansa. 

5. Drdhaba’hu, Akas 
Mak’hi and IsTak’M. 

Saida sects. 

1. Dakahini. 1 3. Kanohebiya. 

2. Yami, j 4. Kararia. 

Miscellaneous sects. 

4. Jaina of two princi- 
pal orders, 
a. Digambara. 
b Swetambara. 

5. Baba Lali, 

6. Pran Kathi. 

7. Sadh. 

8. Satnami. 

9. Siva Karayini. 

10. Snnyabadi. 


1 . Gannpatya. 

2. Samapatya. 

3. Nanik Shalii, of seven 
classes, viz. 
a Udasi 
"b. Ganjbakhshi. 

c. Ramrayi. 

d. Suthra Shahi. 

e. Govind Sinhi. 

f. Nirmala. 

g. Kaga. 

Amongst other Sai'^a sectarians we have 
the following. 


Mythology of the Hindus . — Amongst the 
hindus, mythology is all pervading. Their 
history, science, literature, arts, customs, 
and convei'sation, are replete with my- 
thological allusions. A respectable know- 
ledge of their pantheon is consequently an 
almost indispensable preparatory acquire- 
ment to the study and comprehension of 
nearly every thing which relates to them. 
The mythology of India, has done much to 
explain that of Greece and Scandinavia as 
will be seen by the following list of the 
principal of the hindu deities of the present 
day, and their principal analogues. 

Vaitarini, in the hindu panfhoon, Ijaa its suppos- 
ed analogue, in the river Styx. 

analogue of Juno. 

God of Music — Mci’cury. 

= Apollo. 
r= Yonus. 

Proserpine, 

Viilcan-Kiro. Ignis. 

Vesta, his wil'e. 

Castor and Pollux. 

Aurora, 
rr. Diana. 

Phifcus, the god of riches. 

A member of the hindu pan- 
thoon male minorva. 

■ God of firmament Jupiter. 

• God of Water ^ Neptune. 

- Goddo.ss of Barth Cybele. 

- Architect of Gods ^ Vulcan. 


Aghori. 
Avadhuta. 
Gudara. 
Kanchelia. 
Bhakta. ' 
Brahmacha 


Nakhi. 

Paramahansa. 
Dakshina. . 

Dandi. 

Dasnami. 

Saurapata or Sanra. 


Durga 
Narada - 
Krishna, - 
Bhawani - 
Kali or Durga 
Agni, 

Swaha, 

Aswini. Kuinara 
Aruna, 

Atadeva 
Kuvera., - 
Ganesa, - 

Indra, 

Varuna - 
Prithivi 
Viswakarma, 

Kartikeya or Skanda, God of war ^ Mars. 


Kama, 

Sinya or Arka - 
Hanumau son of Pa- 
vana, - 
Rama, 

Heracula - 

Aswiculapa, 

Vayu, 

Sri, 

Anna Puma, 


God of love = Cupid. 

The sun -*= Sol. 

The Monkey God = Pan, 

The God of Wine -•= Bacchus. 
A Hindu deity ^ Heroulos, 
JBaculapicus ? — Genii. 
JKolu.s. 

Ceres. 

Anna Poi'enna, 


Tahan or Vehicles of the Idndu gods . — 
Several animals are appropriated as the va- 
hau or vehicles to the mythological person- 
ages of modern hinduism. The swan, eagle 
and bull, appertain i-espectively to Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and are severally denoini- 
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nated Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi. Ganesa, 
eldest son of Mahadeya (Siva) and Parvati, 
the elephant-headed god of prudence and 
policy, rides a rat supposed to be a very 
sagacious animal — Kartika, their second son, 
the generalissimo of the celestial armies, 
mounts on a peacock. Indra, the powerful 
regent of the firmament, the Jupiter Pluvius 
of the hindus, rides the elephant Iravatam, 
symbolical of might. Yaruna, genius of the 
waters, bestrides a fish ; as doth also Ganga, 
the prime goddess of rivers — Kama Deva, 
the god of love, is carried by a lory, or par- 
rot : Agni, god of fire, by an ardent ram. 

Sahti or gaddesses — The hindu god- 
desses are uniformly represented as the 
subordinate powers of their respective 
lords : thus Lakshmi, the consort of 
Yishnu the preserver, is the goddess of 
abundance and prosperity ; Bhavani, the 
wife of (Siva) Mahadeva, is the general 
power of fecundity ; and Saraswati, whose 
husband was the creator, Brahma, possesses 
the powers of imagination and invention, 
which may justly be termed creative. She 
is, therefore, adored as the patroness of the 
fine arts, especially of music and rhetoric ; 
as the inventress of the Sanskrit language, of 
*the Devanagri writing characters, and of the 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that 
her attributes correspond with those of Mi- 
nerva Mnsica of Greeee or Italy, who in- 
vented the flute, and presided over’ litera- 
ture, — Coleman^ p. 125. 

The saivaism and vaishuuism described 
above, from the writings of Coleman, Major 
Moor and Professor Wilson are the com- 
mon every day religions of the bulk of 
the hindu populations. But the inter- 
nal beliefs of the worshippers have no 
such community, and their various tenets 
must be sought for under the history of 
their several sects. A saiva sect the Sat- 
nami protess to adore tiie true name,- the 
one God, but they nevertheless recognize 
the whole hindu pantheon, and pay rever- 
ence to what they consider manifevStations 
of his nature visible in the avatars, parti- 
cularly Baraa and Krishna. The Sand or 
Sadh, on the other hand, utterly reject all 
kinds of idolatry, are pure deists with a 
simple worship. Between these Unitarian 
sects and such as adore every deity, there 
is the utmost diversity of theory and prac- 
tice. The fusing of their creeds, doctrines 
and customs is continually going on. Major 
Moor tells of a mahomedan butcher atPoo- 
^ na, who occasiomdly supplied the residency 
with meat, being asked if he would kill 
a calf, he started back with horror at the 
proposal, ejaculating a prayer to be forgiven 
lor having ovon heard it. Many mahome- 
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dans of India borrow from the hindus cere- 
monies that are celebrated with festivity. 
They take an active part in the gambols of 
the Huli, and even solicit the favours of the 
Indian Plutus at the Diwali. Many hindus 
on the other hand join in the festival of the 
moharam. The bridal procession of the 
mahomedans, on the fourth day, with all the 
sports and gambols of the CbauPhi, is evi- 
dently copied from the similar custom of the 
hindus. The mahomedans have adopted the 
premature marriage of infants, and hindus 
largely imitate the mahomedan seclusion 
of their wives. (Oolebroke, As. Res., Yol. 
YII, -p. 307.) A mahomedan is forbidden to 
eat meat which has not been killed by one 
of the faithful : who is directed to ‘ halal,* 
or sanctify, the animal by turning its face 
toward Mecca, and while the blood is eject- 
ed, to repeat their creed, or profession of 
faith — “There is no deity but God, and 
Mahommed is the prophet of God, — or a 
short prayer. Many mahrattas, and other 
hindus, pleased with the ceremony, bring 
their sheep, fowls, &c., to mahomedans to be 
made ‘ halal,’ and then eat them with in- 
creased satisfaction. Junctions of any sort, 
especially of waters, are held sacred by 
hindus, and above all, the union of the sacred 
rivers, Ganga and Yamuna or Jumna near 
Allahabad: the latter river having previously 
received the Saraswati belowDelhi, so that, in 
fact, all three do unite at this famed sangam 
or confluence. But the hindu poet, feigns a 
subterrane flow of the Saraswasti, and a mys- 
tical union at the sacred point, where bath- 
ing is deemed peculiarly efficacious, and 
where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
a most meritorious description. Major Moor, 
once saw, (p. 429) at Poona, a well modelled 
group in clay, where Rad’ha’s locks, tripar- 
tite, were plaited into the mystical Triveiii 
by the amorous Krishna, who sat raptu- 
rously admiring the work of, and in, his 
hands. The Triveni or three plaited locks, 
is, in hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
these three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jum- 
na and. Saraswati, severally the consorts, or 
energies, of the three groat powers ; and a 
female triad, similar to that of the trimurti or 
male powers. Coleman also, says (pp. 394, 
398) that the Triveni, or three plaited locks, 
is allegorical of the holy rivers Gunga (or 
Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna) which join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, which 
is also supposed to join the other two under 
ground. A pei-son dying near the imagined 
confluence of the three streams, or even of 
those of the Gunga and Yamuna, attains 
immediate beatitude, consequently self or 
self-permitted immolation, suttees, &c., are 
meritorious oa this peculiarly holy spot and 
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where the juncture occurs, at Allahabad, 
of the Jumna and Gauges multitudes of pil- 
o-rims annually resort to bathe. Numerous 
Sther rivers are, liowever, held sacred by 
the hindus, viz., the Godaveri, the Sindhu 
or Indus the Krishna or Kistna and the 

Brahmaputra. . 

The hmdus have reverence for the impres- 
sions of feet. Oil the top of Adam's peak, in 
Ceylon is a natural hollow artificial!}'’ en- 
larged, said to be the impression of a foot, of 1 
Badda’ha called however by tbehindns, Sri- 
pada, or Sripad, meaning the divine footstep, 
Yishmi having, they say, alighted on that 
spot— in his. Avatara of Rama, although ma- 
liomedaiis and Christians have also claimed 
that foot-mark as of their religious relics. 
Hindus make pilgrimages to the feripad,^ in 
Ceylon and in other places, where similar 
proofs of an avatar or descent have been 
discovered. 

The Mahrattas, make images in honour 
of deceased ancestors, and of their g*uru, 
or spiritual iiis.tr actors : but brahmans arc 
said to discourage this idolatrous pro- 
pensity. These Ijares, or Renatcs, oi Ijg 
mnres, for the household gods of tlie hiu- 
dus partake of the characters assigned by 
the European heathens of old to those dif- 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
easily confounded with the variety of forms 
in which Bhairava appears. Hat and Vira 
(‘ natTia,' lord, ' vira,' brave), are epiiliets 
that Major Moor heard brahmans apply to 
such domestic images, wliioli others have 
called of Bhairava; Wle, to many other 
images in use they seem altogether at a 
loss what epithet to apply. 

Devil and Spirit worship.— li would lead 
into too great detail to attempt a notice of 
the multitudinous religious customs of the 
hindus, but the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well 
described the extravagant Devil or Demon 
worship of the Shanar rnco in the south of 
India, that it may here well find a ])lace in 
illustration of the varieties of forms in which, 
what is supposed in Europe to be called 
hinduism, appears. He tells us that every 
Hndu work containing allusions to Native 
life, and the dictionaries of all the hindu 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions 
and possessions, and in the power of exor- 
. cisms. But the Shanar race systematically 
worship the demons in v/hich they believe. 
Their devil temples are called Pe-’Koil." 
Some of them, especially those erected to 
the sanguinary form of Kali, ‘are small 
mean tomb-like^buildings with an image at 
the farther end of the cloister. . But the 
of the devil- temples are of a still 
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more primitive construction. A heap of earth 
raised into a pyramidal shape and adorned 
with streaks of white- wash, sometimes alter- 
nating with red ochre, constitutes, in the ma- 
jority of cases, both the temple and the de- 
mon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front of 
the teinple wdth a flat surface forms the 
altar, in such cases a Isi.i'ge conspicuous 
tree — at amarind, — an umbrella tree, or even 
a palmyra whose leaves have never been cut 
or trimmed — vvil] generally be observed in 
the vicinity This tree is supposed to be 
the devil’s ordinary dwelling’ place, from 
which he snuffs tlie odour of the sacrificinl 
blood and descends unseen, to join in the 
feast. Tlie devil pyramid is sometimes built 
of brick and st.uccoed over; and wlien tlius 
built of coherent materials it rises into 
something of the shape of an obelisk. The 
angles of the pyramid are made to corres- 
pond with the cardinal poini.s. Its height 
rarely exceeds eight feet and is generally 
less than live. This pyramidal obelisk is a 
distinguishing characteristic of devil-wor- 
ship, and appears to havo no compartment 
in brahmamsin or any other isvi in India. 
Dr. Caldwell, often wished to discover what 
was supposed to be signifled by this pecu- 
liar style of imago ; but never mot witli any. 
one who could give liim any information. 
Sometimes the worsliipjiers go to the 
expense of building walls and a roof for the 
permanent accommodation of thoir demon, 
with a porch for the mnsiciaiis. Tho devil 
ill this 'case being of brahminical lineage, 
they generally erect an imago (.o Ids honor, 
in iinitaiion of their brahminical noigh- 
lioui'S. Such images genoraJly accord with 
those monstrous figures with winch all over 
India orthodox liimlns de[)ict the enemies 
of their gods, or the terj‘i lie forms of vSiva 
or Durgal Tlioy arc generally made of 
earthen- wai’c, ]>ainted white to look horri- 
ble in liindu eyoi^ ; with numerous upiuised 
hands and instruments of torture and death 
in each, and the representation of infants 
crushed between their teeth ; or with buf- 
falo-heads and linge spikqd clubs. In 
every sueli case the artist borrows bis reali- 
zation of the liend’s character from images 
invented and paii*ODiz0d by the brahmans 
tlieraaelves. In the worship of tho abori- 
ginal Sliaiiar devils, the pyramid mentioned 
is the nearest approach to an image wldch 
Dr. Caldwell observed. It is worthy of re- 
mark that every word which denotes an 
image is of Sanscrit origin, and as such 
must have been introduced from the brah- 
mans. Two particulars connected with 
devil-worship, are essential features of the 
system, namely, devil- dancing and the of- 
fering of bloody sacrifioos. This domono- 
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lati’ons creed is found in all tlie hill-regions, 
and amongst all the semi- civilized or mi- 
gratory tribes who have not yet been en- 
slaved by the higher castes and completely 
subjected to brahnianism, and prevails 
more or less through out India especially as 
allied with the worship of the female powers 
of, Siva, and in its most primitive shape, it 
still forms the creed of the greater part of 
Tiimevelly and Travancore. And though 
brahmans despise both devils and their wor- 
ship, as also tire worship of the village 
gods called Amman, in times of calamity, 
the brahmans do not hesitate to worship 
the Amman and even make offerings to 
demons, though by stealth or through the 
medium ot* otlier persons, hjinigrants from 
th.e Telugii coantiw, who form a considera- 
ble portion of the population in some parts 
of Tinnevelly, have generally become wor- 
shippers of devils. But the system more 
usually followed by this class is the WrM’ship 
of the satellites of the brahminical deities, 
or that of the female energies. Such de- 
vils, in the ]propor sense of the term, as 
they are found to worship, are of Tamil 
origin, as their names denote, and were pro- I 
bably worshipped at first from a wisli to 
conciliate the gods of the soil. Thp origin 
of the Shauar demonolatry lies in the un- 
known depths of antiquity, an antiquity 
apparently eqna,l to that of the worship of 
the elements or the heavenly bodies. If the 
allusions contained in the Vedas to the 
victories gained by the elementary deities 
over liostile fiends be considered mythic 
representation of historical fucts, the wor- 
sliip of devils would seem to have been an- 
terior to the Vedic sy.stem itself. Of ele- 
mentary worship there is no trace whatever 
in the history, language, or usages of any 
portion of the Tamil people. TTie emigra- - 
lion of the brahmans to Peninsular India 
appears, couseqnentl}^ to have been subse- 
quent to the first great change in their 
religions system. The religion they in- 
troduced was probably a rudimental form 
of saivaism, with a tendency to the mys- . 
tical and mythological system of the Pura- 
aias. There is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Vedic or elementary sys- 
tem Avas ever known in the Tamil counti’y 
either as an indigenous religion, or as intro- 
duced by the brahmans. Tlie bi'ahrnans 
were doubtless tbe civilizers of the Tamil 
people ; and the traditional leader of their 
migration, Agastya, is said to have reduced 
the Tamil language to order and to have 
given it a Grammar, yet not one of the old 
Tamil names of the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature is mas- 
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ciiline or feminine, as they are in Sanscrit, 
in accordance with tbe elementary doctrines 
of the Vedas; and there is not the least 
trace of tlie elements,' or powers of nature, 
having at anj^ time been considered as per- 
sonal ili^elllg■e 2 lces. The inventors of botli 
the Vedic and the demonolatrous systems 
seem to have been equally destitute of moral 
sentiments. . Each adored power not good- 
ness, operations not virtues ; but whilst the 
former deified the operations of nature, the 
latter demonized the powers of heaven. It 
appear.s very improbable that demonolatry 
originated in any form of brahmanism, 
though it may be true that from time to 
time, especially afrer the lapse of elementary 
worship into mysticism and of hero worship 
into teiToiism, a few brahminical ideas have 
been added to the demonolatry of the Shaiiar 
race and a few of the demons who were for- 
merly independent may have been taken into 
the service of the petty divinities ; tliere are 
traces amongst them of a vague traditionary 
belief in the existence of a god : but the 
term in use also signifies ruler or lord, ancl 
they asenbe to him the punishments Avliich 
overtake the wicked; monstrous births 
and prodigies, and on the deafcli of a child 
they abuse linn for his want of mercy and 
blindness in slaying the infant. Hence, it 
may be inferred that they regard the ruler 
or lord as the a alb or of life. Their literature 
is either of brahminical origin or It is oon- 
tiued to the recital of the praises of demons, 
the power of incantations and the virtues of 
raedichies. They nominally acknowledge as 
deities some of tho brahminical mytholo- 
gies : but (hey know only their names and 
a few popnlar myths or deified heroes. Dr, 
Caldwell, with one exception, has not dis- 
covered tlie least vestige of their acquain- 
tance with the pantheistic notion, so popnlar 
with Tamil ])Oets, that God is an all per- 
vading essence without qualities or acts. 
Notwithstanding their traditional use of tho 
name of one god, pi'actically the Shanar raco 
are destitute of the bedief in God’s existence, 
and their only real faith is in demonolatry. 
They do not appear to believe in any future 
state or any sta,fce of rewards and punisli- 
incnts. When a person has died a sudden, 
untimely or violent death, especially if in 
his life time he had been remarkable f(ir 
crimes or a violent temper, bis spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the place where his b(Kly lies, 
or wanders to and fro in the noighbonrhood, 
as a newly born demon, an aerification and 
amplification of tlie bad features of tho de- 
ceased persons character, a goblin whieli with 
the acquisition of super human power, has ac- 
quired supor-humau malignity. A few of the 
i4‘J 
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Shanar race, however, imitate the hrahminical 
practice of ceremonies for the dead ; and 
similarly a few are believers in the metemp- 
sychosis, The brahmihical deities that have 
obtained a place in their esteem are honored 
merely with a passing bow and an annual 
festival. They attend the festival of Snbrai- 
manya, the second son of Siva, at Trichen- 
door, and Shasta, the Hari-harapntra of the 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries 
and protector of paddy fields, is worshipped 
to a considerable extent in his official rela- 
tions, But it is demons, devils or fiends, of 
unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealous, 
watchful and vindictive temper that they 
worship with earnestness and assiduity as 
the worship of their every day life. It is 
that which governs their minds, sways their 
wills, and influences their characters, and 
which they have recourse to in sickness and 
loss, A large portion of the devils are of 
purely Shanar or Tamil origin and are to- 
tally unconnected with brahmanism. A 
few of their demons are forms of Kali, or 
rather that of Amman, the earth goddess 
whom the people of Southern India who fol- 
low brahmanism, have consented to regard 
as Kali, and whose worship is performed by 
a particular class of sudra priests. Tiieir 
devils were originally human beings who in 
their lives had made themselves objects 
of dread, or who met a violent or sudden 
death, and are therefore of both sexes 
of all ranks, and of native or foreign origin. 
But all of them are powerful, malicious 
and interfering ; and all desirous of bloody 
sacrifices and frantic ’dances. The temples 
or images built to the honor of the difierent 
demons, also differ — as do also the insignia 
of the priests, who variously prefer for the 
sacrifice, a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits. 
The majority of the demons are supposed to 
take their abode in trees. Some wander in 
uninhabited wastes, or seek shady retreats. 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in 
houses, and it often happens that a devil 
will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and 
inhabit the body of one of his votaries ; in 
which case the personal consciousness of the 
possessed party ceases, and the screaming 
gesticulating, and pythonizing are supposed 
to he the demon’s acts. Every malady how- 
ever trivial is supposed by the more super- 
stitious to be inflicted by a devil, and asaori- 
fi’ce is necessary for its removal ; but the un- 
nsull severity or continuance of any disease, 
or the appearance of symptoms which are 
3iot recorded in the physician’s shastra, are 
proofs of possession of which no Shanar can 
any doubt. The medical science 
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of so rude a people not being very extensive 
cases of unquestionable possession, are, as 
they think, of frequent occurrence. When 
a woman is heard to laugh and weep alter- 
nately, without any adequate cause, or shiiek 
and look wild when no snake or wild beast 
can be perceived, a Shanar can only suppose 
a devil to be the cause of the mischief. The 
Native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for 
to give his advice. He brings his library 
with him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in 
his memory,) — his complete science of me- 
dicine in* one hundred stanzas, as revealed 
by the sage Agastya to hi.s disciple Pulasfc- 
ya but in vain he recites his prescriptions, 
in vain he coins hard words. As no des- 
cription of hysterical complaints is coni.ained 
in his authorities, what can be do but decide 
that a devil has taken possession of the 
woman, and recommend that a sacrifice be 
offered to him forth wil-h, with a cloth and a 
whiter fowl to the doctor? Sometimes the 
possession takes the shape of a stroke of the 
sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, 
mania, nr the vertigo and stupor caused by 
an -overflow of bile. But any ordinary 
disease, when it seems incurable and the 
patient begins to waste away, is pronounced 
a possession. Sometimes the frunuls are 
not desirous of exnolUng the evil spirit all at 
once, but send for music, get up a dovil- 
(lance, and call upon the demon to prophesy. 
This is particularly the case wlien some 
member of the family has long been sick, and 
they arc anxious to know what is to bo the 
result of tlie sickness, and are wishing and 
waiting for a demon’s visit. If they desire 
to ex[)el the devil, there is no lack of moving 
ceremonies and powerful incantntions, each 
of which has been tried and foimd success- 
ful innumerable timovs. If the devil should 
prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may 
generally be hastened by the vigorous appli- 
cation of a slipper or a. brooTU to tlic should- 
ers of the possessed person, the operator 
taking care to use at the same time the most 
scurrilous language he can tliirik of. After 
a time the demon iacj loses his downcast, 
sullen look. He begins to get .angry and 
writhe about under the slipfiering, and at 
length cries, ‘‘I go, I go.” They then ask 
him his name, and why he came thei'e. He 
tells them he is such and such a devil whom 
they have neglected ever so long and that 
he wants an offering : or he calls himself by 
the name of some deceased relation who as 
they now learn for the first time, has become 
a demon. So soon as the demon consents 
to leave, the beating ceases ; and not unfre- 
quentlj immediate preparations arc .made 
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for a sacrifice, as a compensation to liis feel- 
ings for the ignominy of the exorcism. The 
possessed person now awakes as from a sleep 
and appears to have no knowledge of any- 
thing that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
larly possessed but the missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons are frequently con- 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
failure of rain , a bliglit on the crops, acci- 
dents, diseases which befal cattle, losses in 
trade are all considered instances of a de- 
mon’s malevolence. A people hear a strange 
noise at night and immediately they see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have 
often been known at night to ride aci’oss 
the country on 'invisible horses, or glide over 
marshy land in the. shape of a wandering, 
flickering light. In all their jonrneyings 
they move along without touching -the 
ground : their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and import- 
ance. Dr. Caldwell has known a villao’e 
deserted and the people afraid even to re- 
move the materials of their houses, in conse- 
quence of the terror caused by stones being 
thrown on their roofs, at night, by invisible 
hands. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the close of the hot season, 
when the winds fail, they may often be seen 
careeiung aloTig in the shape of a whirlwind, 
catching up and whisking about in tlieir 
fierce play every dry stick ami leaf that 
happens to lie in their path. In short, the 
demons do much evil, but no good. 
*Tliey^ often cause terror but never bestow 
benefits, or evince any aflection for theii* 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice 
because they are so mischievous ; but there 
is no use of supplicating their favour. If in 
any case the hope of obtaining a benefit may 
seem to bo their votary’s motive in worship- 
ping them •, further inquiry proves that it is 
underthe supposition that the demon’s malig- 
nity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained as a matter of course. Na- 
tives think that Europeanshave no reason to 
fear from demons and a similar exception is 
sometimes made in the case of the mahome- 
dans.^ The god worshipped by the mabome- 
dans is supposed to be more powerful than the 
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demons, and able to protect his worshippers 
from their assaults. The demonolaters seem to 
consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lins. In consequence of this immunity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro- 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their mas- 
ter neither sees nor hears any thing unusual. 
When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to 
adevil, a person is appointed to act the part 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the Hindu deities, whether supreme or 
subordinate, appropriated to aparticular order 
of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. This priest is styled a devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain no- 
toriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa- 
rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever he may happen to be, is 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. IHie object in view in 
donning the demon’s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the belioldevs. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resemib- 
lance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European would find it diflicult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with oc- 
casionally the addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afibrd it. But the iavoidte 
in.strnment, because the noisiest, is that which 
IS called the bow. A series of bells of various 
sizes is fastened to the framo of a gigantic 
bow ; the strings are tightened so as to emit 
a musical note when struck ; and the bow 
rests on a hivge entity brazen pot. The in- 
strument is played on by a plectram, and 
several musicians join in tOe perfbrniance. 
One Strikes the string ofthe bow with the plec- 
trum, another produces the base by striking* 
the brazen pot with his hand, and the third 
keeps time and imjiroves the. harmony by a 
pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles 
in his work and strives to outstrip liis neigh- 
bour in the rapidity of his flourishes, and the 
loudness of the tone with which he sings the 
accompaniment, the result is a tumult of 
frightful sounds, such as may be supposed 
to delight even a demon’s ear. When the 
preparations are completed and the devil- 
dance is about to commence, the ninsic is at 
first comparatively slow, and the dancer 
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Feems impassive and sullen, and either Le tonons din of drams and the bray of horns, 
stands St-ill, or moves about in gloomy silence, the stillness of the night, especially during 
Gradnallyj'as the music bee )nies quicker and the prevalence of cliolera or any other epi- 
louder, his excitement begins to rise. Some- domic disease, is frequently broken’ by 
times to help him to work liiniself iipintoa a dismal uproar, move painful to liea-r on ac- 
freiiz-j lie uses medicated draughts, cuts and count of the associa-tious connected with it, 
laceiateabis flesh till the blood flows, lashes than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
himself with a liuge wdiip, presses a burning the ear and nerves.” — Dr. Oiildwdl. 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which Vdili/ Jlfv, of the hindas. — hlaying sketch- 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the ed the origin of tlie various rites now forming 
blood of the .^acrilice, putting the* throat of the religion called hiiidoo, a,iid the diflereucos 
the decapitat.ed goat to bis mouth. Then, ns in tlie forms of idol worshipping which are to 
if he had acquired new life, he begins to be found it may be interesting to conduct one 
brandish his stafl'of bells and dance wntli of this faith from the cradle to the grave, 
a quick but wild, unsteady step. Snd- GhildJiood. — The ceremoniaJs observed on 
deuly the afflatus descends. There is no the birth of children, at. the conimencement . 
mistaking that glare, or those frantic leaps, of their education, on iuvcjstii-ure with the ' 
He snorts, lie stares, he gyrates. The demon sacred thread, comniunieaiion of a gayatri, 
has now taken bodily possession of him; or initiatory sentence, in their marriage 
and though he retains the power of utter- ecremonies and those adliercd to on the oc- 
aiice and of motion, both are uiider the de- currences of a death in a family, liavonow a 
moti’s control, and liis sef^arate conscious- general resemblance among’, or are more or 
ness is in abeyance. The hy-standers sigua- less imitated by, all castes, ehis.sos and ranks, 
lize the event by raising a long wshout attend- On the birth of a brahman child, the cero- 
ed with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused, inony called Pu(-rotsa,vam” is performed 
by the motion of the hand and tongue, a.nd on this occasion, tlie fatlier presents 
or the tongue alone. The devil dancer is now sugar and sugar candy to relatives and 
worshipped as a pi’esent deity, and every friends. On tlio 11 th day, the mother is 
bystander consults him respecting Ids anointed with the oil of the oihndal sesa- 
disease, his wants, the welfare of his nmrn. 'fids practice of anointing witli oil, 
absent relatives, the offerings to he made for iswhorfy oontined to the hindii community, 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in the m’/diomodans whetlior of India or West- 
short, everything for which superhuman ern Asia are not a-cquainiod with it, juid it 
knowledge is supposed to be available. As may bo surmised tha-t iho At^ab 

the devil dancer acts to admiration the part dcscenblants of Isma-il vSC])n.ratc(l at an age 
of a maniac, it requires some experience to when the ancestors of the IJchrow poo])lo had 
enable a person to interpret liis dubious or not adopted thovii-o. It is probable tha-t the 
unmeaning replies — his muttered voices and Hebrews learncfl the pra.cti<;e in Mgypt or 
uncouth gestures; but -the wishes of the from their Assyria-n mdgldjours ami tliat the 
parties who consult him help them greatly anointing of kings which Muropoa-n nai-ions 
to interpret his meaning. Someiimes the have adopted was handed down tlirough the 
devil dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance Old I’ostameiit. On the same day ( I Ith) the 
are extemporized, especially where the mass Punyahava-chainun” or the purilicalion rite 
of the people are peculiarly addicted to for the mother and house is imrfonuod. It 
devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with is then that tliechihl receives its name, — 
the various stages of the process. In such that of some one of its gra-nd, or great grand 
cases, if a person happen to feel the com- ^Darents, — by the father writing it throe 
meucement of the shivering lit of an ague times, with a golden ring, in unhusked rice, 
or the vertigo of a bilious headache, his un- spread on a plate. This naming is called 
tutored imagination teaches him to think Nainakarauarn”, aiul is followed by the 
hiinself possessed. He then sways liis hpad guests bestowing blessings on the young 
from side, Axes his eyes into a stare, puts one, as they scatr-er rice, coloured with tur- 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac meric, over it and the mother who are seated 
dance; and the by-standers run for flowers in the midst of tlie assembly. The father 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat then distributes money to the poor, and on- 
to sacrifice to his honor. The night is the tertains relatives and friends. On this night, 
time^msually devoted to the orgies of d^vil- for the first time, the child is put into the 
dancing. And as the number of devils wor- cradle by the female guests, some of whom 
shipped is in some districts equal to the sing religious songs while others rock the 
mimber of the worshippers, and as every act little one, and at the close, the assembly are 
Sly^^ship is accompanied with the mono- dismissed after being presented with betoh 
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nnfc, plaintains and boiled pigeon pea, Ca- 
janns Indicus. The birth of a girl is less a 
source of rejoicing because of that part of 
the hiiidu creed, which Ihjs down that parents 
and other ancestors attain Swarga-locum 
or Indra’s heaven, through a son’s efforts. 
Each new moon, as also on the occurrence of 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, also, 
at the summer and winter solstices, their 
“ utrayanam” and ‘‘ datchanayanara*’ every 
caste hindu, whether brahman, clietvia, 
vaisia or sudi’a, offers the “ Tharpanam” or 
water sacrifice, in the names of his deceased 
father, grand- fathers, great grand ia-thers, 
and their wives, seeds of the oriental sesa- 
mum being mixed with the water. It is as a 
means of continuing this ceremony, that liin- 
dus long to have a son born to them as, in 
their creed, it is taught that the manes of 
ancestors are gratified by the “ Tharpanam.” 
At five months of age, the ceremony called 
“ Choulam” occurs, and the lobes of the ears 
ar-e pierced with a small thin gold ring. 
When six months old, “ Anaprasanam” or 
giving rice for .the first time, is a social and 
sacred rite, at which, as also at “ Ohoula,” 
relatives and friends are entertained. The 
first occurrence of the birth day is celebi’at- 
ed. The child is anointed and decorated 
with jewels; relatives and friends are enter- 
tained and in the evening the child is cai*- 
ried to a temple and presented to iho doily 
of their sect. As the second auniversaiy 
draws near, or about that time, the boy’s 
head is shaved on a pi'opitions clay, whicdi 
affords another opportunity for feasting 
friends. When five years old, the fatlicr 
fixes on an auspicious day and entrusts his 
son to a teacher. The instructor wril.es the 
alphabet or rather engraves it with an iron 
style, sometimes set in silver or gold, on a 
leaf of tlie palm^u'a tree, which is then co- 
loured witli turmei’ic. The loaf is pla<ted on 
unhusked rice spread over the floor, and the 
teacher, whatever the sect or caste of the 
pupil be, invokes the god ** Yigneswara” to 
smooth the difficulties in the way of the 
child’s studies. Then, holding the boy’s 
fore-finger, he thrice traces with it the forms 
of the vowels in the rice, teaching the boy 
their sounds. The pedagogue is presented 
with a new cloth and some money, and dis- 
missed, after which relatives and friends are 
entertained. On the seventh or ninth year, 
the “ Ujiauayanam” is performed, on 
which occasion, the family priests; ‘Upa- 
dfiiay-ya Sanscrit, Upii-dhialu, Tclugu 
causes iho boy to offer a burnt offer- 
ing ‘‘T'Tomarn” to the entire pantheon of 
gods, by pouring ghi ‘ clarified butter’ over 
the fire, ilo then invests the youth with 


the zandiys.m, the zonar or sficrod cord, 
letting' it fall from over tlic left sliouldor ti> 
the right side. He subsequently teacdiotv 
tlie Gayatri to the boy, if ho be of the bni.h- 
manicail order, .as also the morning, noontide, 
and evening prayers, the clue attention to 
which is oniusiciered sufficient to remove all 
sins coruTuitted during the cla.yaud night. 
The Gayatri or Gfiyatid mantrum of ihcbrali- 
minical or priestly order, is never ]iroiK)un- 
ced nlond— and it is exceedingly rare that 
any brahman can be induced to divnlgc it. 
Its literal translation is “• Cm ! earth, air, 
heaven, Oin ! Lot us ineditate on the su- 
pi-enie splendour of the divine sun; may^ he 
illuminate our minds.” Ft is considered the 
most veiiera.ble text of the Vedas, and the 
common belief in and reverence for it, is 
the bond of union amongst tlie entire priestly 
order. With this ceremony, the boy is- 
considered to bo born again and lie is of 
the Punar Jaiima or twice born, ^i’liis is 
the spiritual birth of the bindu or his rege- 
neration, for, nutil this time, fhe uuinitiatod 
youth though of the braliminical (dans, is 
only, so far as liis right to perform religious 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a sudva. If llio youib who has 
now b(5en initiafoil into the mysteri(‘.s of tlicif 
braliminical ord(a’,bc set upa.rt for the sacer- 
dotal olliec of the priesthood, ho is fuHJior 
marked on the muscular part of both arms, 
by Ixiing branded witli the sankii or cliank a.nd 
the chakram or disc of Vishnu. This is called 
the “chakrankitatn.” From this time, liow- 
ever, bo is ranked as a brarahachari, or ol‘ the 
order of baclielors, for ho has now entoreid 
on his religiou.s life, the wdiolo of the days 
of a spiritna.1 brab man being apportioned into 
four religious stage's, viz; that of the Brarn- 
hachaiyarn or ba.chelor-liood 5 Gnihastas- 
ramam or the married state : Va,napraslam, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Sanny«asam or the abandonment of all world- 
13- matters. A b«ac]iolor’s dress differs from 
iliat of a rnaiTicd man in so far as be does 
not wear tlic dlioii, but only a wrapper 
round tlie lower part of the body : be is pro- 
hibited from caf.ing hotel, and continence is 
enjoined. ‘ Among other hindu castcis, tho 
brarn’hachari ceremony, is perfunued at 
any time })nor to tlie celebration of marri- 
age, but their gayatri is from the Puranas, 
not the Vedas. 

Marriage . — There is no time fixed for 
the marriage of sons. It is performed at 
any time from infancy, as the parents may 
please. Hut amongst the priestly and mer- 
canl ilo orders, th(3 brahmans and vaisia, as 
also among the goldsmiths, girls must, bo 
married before tliey aituiu puberty. Tho 
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bralimans believe that they would be as if 
o-uilty of murder if they allowed a girl to 
?row up befoie being married. And in 
southern India they, as also the goldsmith 
tribe or race or caste, regard such an occur- 
rence with so great horror that they consider 
it would be incumbent on them, if it hap- 
pened, bub which is invariably guarded 
against, for all the family to drovsrn them- 
selves. At length, the marriage time comes. 
Children have no voice in the matter of 
their marriage. When parents are desirous 
of having their sons married, they institute 
inquiries amongst their relatives or friends 
nob of their own ‘ gotram ’ or tribe. They 
visit her parents in a propitions honr, and 
request their daughter in marriage for their 
son. The parents of the girl make inqui- 
ries as to the character of the boy, and, if 
satisfied, they promise their daughter for 
him. It is not customary for a girls’ pa- 
rents to go seeking for a husband for their 
daughter. When so far arranged, if the 
girls’ parents be poor, they may perhaps 
stipulate that jewels and money shall be 
presented to their daughter, at the marriage 
time. Bat this practice which is a rem- 
nant of the ancient custom of purchasing a 
wife, is gradually dying out with all but the 
humbler people. Now a days, a ricli hindu 
would disdain to receive money from the 
parents of their son-in-law, for giving their 
daughter to him, and many tribes, for India 
contains the descendants of numerous dis- 
tinct races, repel with disdain any insinua- 
tion of their readiness to sell their daugh- 
ters. Indeed son’s-in-law do now, occa- 
sionally, receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. But the former 
practice of disposal of their female children, 
is clearly marked in their marriage law, in 
which a girl who quits her father’s house 
for her husband, in another famil}’', ceases 
to be an heir of her own parents, though 
she acquires rights in the property of her 
new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
are settled, a day is fixed for the perform- 
ance of the marriage : preparations are 
made by the father of ‘the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to be present on the 
occasion, the invitations being usually com- 
municated verbally, but sometimes by let- 
ter. On the day preceding that of the mar- 
riage, by the “ Snafc’haka Yarattam,^’ the 
youth is’ relieved of his bachelor-hood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the 
Homa or fire sacrifice and giving of charity. 
On the marriage eve, the bridegroom ac- 
companied by his parents, relatives and 
frknds, goes in procession to the bride’ 
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house, and presents her with a new clotli of 
some value ; with the jewels that may have 
been before agreed on; betel nnt is banded 
to the guests, and friends and relations are 
entertained. The poor brahmans, too, are 
remembered on tlie occasion, the money 
gifts to whom are called Datchana. The 
wedding day at length arrives, but with 
emotions very different fi*om those of the 
principal actors in ancient hindu times, for 
no w-a- clays, both bride and bridegroom ai^e 
usually quite infiints — and if not both so, 
the bride with most tribes certainly is. 
Tribes of sudras, however, and a fair intel- 
lectual literary race called Kait, wlio claim 
their origin from a deified mortal called 
Chafcr-goputr, also many of the Pariar tribes, 
allow their girls to grow up and remain in 
their fathers’ house without any feeling of 
shame being associji-ted with the practice. 
And the Yedas tench us, that in their times, 
virtuous maidens remained unmarried in 
their fathers’ house long after they had 
grown up. On the wedding-day, the bride 
and bride-groom, are anointed with oil, 
(the Abhiangana-s’iianani), are dressed in 
their best and decorated with jewels. The 
father of the bride has erected a temporary 
canopy in the court of his lionsc', beneath 
whicli she is seated beside her groom, and 
the family priest commences ceremony 
by causing them to make a burnt otfering 
by the Homa sacrifice, of pouring ghee into 
the fire, —whilst the priest nl.tcu’s a man- 
tram. At the same instjuit, by the Nava- 
graha Aratanam, niul Aslit’lia dik pal aka 
aratanam, a series of inc.Mntations, tiiey bring 
Indra, Yaruna, Agni, Yama, &<*,., Ironi Sor- 
galogiim and locate them ‘in any casual 
article, in some part of tlie house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-clanaTn)]iteralIy spinster 
giving : a priest blesses some water in a 
small vessel, and the father of (ho girl (aking 
this and his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom’s right- 
hand, saying I do this that my lather, grand- . 
fatliers, and great grand-fatliers may attain 
(Sorga) heaven. The bridegroom them rising 
and standing before the bride, amidst the 
deafening din of torn-toms, tics round her 
neck the rnangala sutram, a thread coloured 
with turmeric to which a golden jewel called 
Bottu or Tala is attached. Sandal wood paste, 
perfume, and flowt rs nre presented to the 
guests, betel-nut isofibred to all relatives and 
friends and money presents are .made. The 
married couple receive * Asir-vadam’ bene- 
dictions and congratulations from the assem- 
bly, and as they prostrate thernaelves at 
their parents feet, their parents bless them. 
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The prostrations are also occasionally made 
at the feet of other near relatives who like* 
wise bestow a blessing. Amongst the brah- 
mans, the ceremonials of the marriage are 
continued for five successive days, and for 
three days, or one day, or seven days, with 
other castes. On the fifth or last day the 
gods who were broaghtfrom Sorga into the 
bride’s home and have been daily worshipped 
there, are released. Four earthenware pots 
placed beneath rhe pan dal or Cfinopy are 
tilled with rice highly coloured with turmerfc 
and a Brahman sitting near, by motions from 
Ins hands, affects to feed the located gods 
(Navediam) and then release them. This is 
the Naka balli, or offeidng of victims, to the 
gods of Sorga-locimi. And 'now the parents 
of the newly married couple, as also relatives 
and friends, interchange presents and make 
gifts to the young people. In the evening 
of that day, the bridegroom takes his wife 
home. This is done in procession, in which 
parents a.nd relations join, and is treated as 
a religious ceremony called ‘‘ Grahaprave- 
sam” or house entering, immediately after 
which the bride and bridegrooni are seated in 
the middle of the floor, the fiither of the girl 
presents them with new clothes, and tlie re- 
lations and friends are feasted. After re- 
maining tliree days in her Imshand’s home, 
the girl is taken back to the house of her 
parents with whom she lives, making only 
occasional visits to her husband’s residence, 
until puberty. On this event, her father 
sends word to her hnsbaTid who presents 
gifts to the beai'er of the happy tidings, fixes 
on an auspicious day to bring his wife home 
and intimates the date to his fail ler-iu- law. 
The latter prepares a cot orbed, candlestick, 
cooking utensils, chairs, boxes and other 
household fittings, also buys new clothes for 
his daughter, whom they convey to her lius- 
band’s house for good, and an entertainment 
is given to all relatives and friends. Her 
parents remain in the -house with their 
daughter and son-in-law, for two or three 
days, and before taking leave of them they 
give them some advice for their guidance. 

Murried life, — Pron) this time, the young 
wife lives with her husband, in subspr- 
vience to her mother-iti-law, or si.ster-in- 
law, vvhichever be the head woman in her 
new home. As a young thing, she cannot 
have much to say ; but her little ways and 
tiny talk are at an end, and it is oven, on 
many occasions, considered highly indecor- 
ous for her to speak at all She cannot 
speak to her husband in the presence of his 
father or mother or other people, and 
partly from shame- faced ness, pa rtly fi*om 
fear of them, her husband rarely speaks to 
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his wife in their presence. This intense re- 
serve goes off greatly, as they grow older, 
but in no instance, perhaps, does the hindu 
wife ever attain to the same freedom of 
speech with her hnsband, as marks the in- 
tercourse with the young wife in a mahome- 
dan family, where they are sometimes marri- 
ed equally young, and where their innocent 
prattle is the very life of the household. 
zVt home, however long she he a wife, a hin- 
du woman never eats till lier husband finishois 
his meal, she rises and stands in a respect- 
ful attitude if her husband or his parents or 
brothers enter the house, and at all times 
addresses them in a low tone of voice and 
speaks slowly. And .so long as the husband’s 
mother, or his sister is the head of the house, 
the hnsband communicates his wishes as to 
what he wants his wife to do, nob to her di- 
rectly, but through his mother or sister. 
Abroad from borne, the hindu liusband and 
wile may at all times he seen walking along 
the roads, but the wife never presumes to 
walk at the side of her partner. She is al- 
ways a pace or so behind and a little at tho 
J^ide. If they be out on matters of business, 
the wdfe continues all along tho road, to 
prompt her hushaTid as to what he is to say, 
i or do, but the itistanb that the place of busi- 
I ness is reached, .slie falls off to a distance* 
and never presumes to tnke any part in tho 
di.^cussion. In a poor family, the wife, as in 
all countries, has to perform the entire domes- 
tic duties of the household, but with richer 
people who keep servaj^ts, the wife’s labours 
are I'estricted to superintendence, attention 
to her children, sewing and other female ac- 
quirements, They are in this social respect 
much in tho position that Buropc was a few 
hundred years ago. Jiut there is this dif- 
ference, that scarcely a hindu wife i.s able to 
read or write or even permitted to learn. 
Lately, in tho presidency towns, a few feruak} 
schools have been established by the better 
educated hind us, wlm are desirous that the 
next generation shall rec^Mve educated part- 
ners in their homes. Butin all India, out 
of a population of nearly one hundred milli- 
ons of hind us, there w(?re not, perhaps, m 
i860, three thousand girls, of tho higher 
hindu castes, under tuition. The younger 
men are av(n's6 to the continuance of the 
intense restraint hitherto imposed on their 
homes atul are hn*aking through it, hut. 
tiiese are almost solitary exceptions to the 
vast mass. Brahman girls are forbidden to 
be educated at, all, mitl tiumc who urge edu- 
cation on them arc (ipposed by tlie women 
themsolve.s who will exclaim what! %vuuhi 
you make us as dancing girls! tr^c 
educational efforts having only lufherto been 
555 
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directed to sucli unfortunate sisters, from the 
jear, and it is shared with many men of the 
hindus and mahomedans, that eclu cation may 
tempt, by giving facilities, to vice, lu this, 
they evidence a great ignorance of human 
nature, a more enlarged knowledge of which 
would 'Convince them that only the training 
of the moral faculties can uproot vice which, 
where the evil desire prevails, no restric- 
tions can restrain. The utmost that a brah- 
man woman learns are the songs and h^'inns 
sung by women in their own homses, during 
marriages and other festivals. The bindn 
wife, bred from her childhood in the strictest 
seclusion ; consigned at an early age to the 
care of a husband of whom she can have pre- 
viously known little or nothing, and who is 
often as dependent upon others as lierself — 
she leads a life of mysterious quietude, 
varied only by the rites of religion and the 
ordinary events of the family. Of tlie world 
around her she knows nothing. All her 
thoughts and feelings, joys and sorrows, 
desires and affections, are imprisoned within 
the little circle of her own household. Her 
mental faculties are either altogether undeve- 
loped, or wasted upon toys, oiniaiuents, idle 
tales, family gossip, or similar frivolities. 
Her moral powers too arc overlaid by super- | 
stition and prejudice. Yet tliese ladies are j 
the mothers of che rising generation who are ! 
acquiring a language aud the literature of 
Europe and fondly imagining that i ts members 
ai’e as capable of exercising the rights of self 
government aud self control as those who i 
have sprung from the free and independent | 
women of the western world, whose mothers I 
in the warlike ages, took part in the coun- 
cils of their nations and accompanied their 
■warriors to the field. Hindu -wives are only 
allowed to speak to their nearest relations, 
lathers, brotliers, &c. and are never trusted 
from home alone. Married women, when at 
the daily bath, smear their bodies with tur- 
meric, and place on their foreheads the ! 
3'ound mark with the red colouring matter 1 
from the turmeric ? and like many other j 
orientals paint their eye-lashes with lamp | 
black. Married women also wear a bod dice. 
Though the shastras permit the hindu widow 
to re-marry, custom which is more rigorous 
forbids it, and, once widows,' they ever after 
remain single. 

Death and future state . — When .a liindu 
dies, there is the usual tokens of grief amongst 
relatives: but women, evince their emotion 
with great demonstrations and^mise, proclaim- 
ing aloud the good qualities of the deceased as 
they beat their breasts and mouths. The death 
wail is heard far distant, and once heard is 
‘;aever forgotten. . Belatires, aud friends, -on 


learning the melancholy tidings go to the 
house of mourningto condole with the bereav- 
ed family and the women join in the death 
waii, whi(;h rises loud above all the other 
sounds of the busy world arouud. As death 
is drawing near, however, the attendants 
after purilying the liouse with cow- dung, per- 
form the Jiva Praias-chittam, by laving the 
dying man’s body witli water, placing in liis 
moutli or causing liim to drink a little milk, 

1 buttei'niilk, honey, treacle aud plantains 
(paiichakavia) and theiirelea.singacow. Such 
an ordeal few men in weak liealth could with- 
stand, and it may not be doubted that it is 
never performed without hastening the fatal 
event, for the attendants force'the live things 
into the dying man’s mouth. After demise 
the corpse is washed and dressed. The fa- 
mily priest pronounces certain mantrams of 
purification over it, for every honseJiold has 
its own brahman teacher, ft is borne on a 
bier to the burning gi'oiincl, by four men, 
and followed by relatives and frieiidj^, both 
men and women. A large henp of firewood 
and dried cowdnng cakes, has been already 
gathered togetlier there, which arc stacked 
up over the remains aud the son sets the pile 
on fire. It is their belief that a.s deiith parts 
the .soul from the body, the trod of Justice, 
Yama, sends i.vvo angels with an invisible 
form to receive into it the fiitting iSj)ii'it and 
convey it to Yaiua-lucinn, his Imll of justice, 
to bo tried there and awai‘dcd its sentence of 
future punishment or rcvvar<l, secre- 

tary, Ohifcrogupta, records the decree, and 
the disembociied spirit takes up its abode in 
Sorga, or in^Narika, or rc*vi.'‘its eai’th to be 
re-born aiai afforded another o]) port unity of 
gaining release from mortality. The day 
following the demise and iucrenmiion, th(3y 
rc-visit the spot. They ptjur milk or water, 
or milk and water over ilio aslies and make 
anofiering of rice, to the Preta, tlie departed 
soul. Oil the second, third or fiftli day, the 
sou selects any small black stone or three 
black stones wliich he places against a pi pal 
'tree, Ficus x^eligiosa, on the bank of a pond or 
tank. This represents the deceased, or rather 
his Preta is supposed to be located in the .stone 
and where three stones ixve used, tho.so idso 
of hi.s grandfather or great grandfather, and 
each (lay the .son offers to the stone or stones 
a water sacrifice to quench tlie thirst of the 
departed. He also cooks rice there, and 
ofters it to a crow to satisfy the hunger of 
the deceased ; he continues this every morn- 
ing till the tenth day; because* it is the 
hindu belief that tlie'soul of the departed 
hovers about the house for teir or twelve 
days, and then takes up that future habita- 
tion which, according to their view of the 
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kansmigration 'nf souls, may be its lot. On 
the tenth day, the stone is thrown into the 
water. The object ot all this, is their beliet 
that the shade, of the departed is occupying 
live separate beings and places, one des- 
cends upon his son, a second rests oti 
the place of increuiation, a third In tlie 
hoiihe he has left, a fourth in the stones 
that are raised to represent him, and 
the fifth in the crow to which the food is 
thrown And if the crow refuse the food, 
the beholders deem it an augury of tlie ill 
life of the departed, or that some object of 
his life remained incompleto. If the dec.eas- 
ed was a married ma.h, the ‘'Maiigalasiilram” 
or sacred tbi*ead, which was tied round the 
neck of his bride on the wedding dny, is now 
broken by other widows of the family. She 
ceases to wear a boddice, or jewels, or flow- 
ers in her liair. She discontinues the u.se 
of turmeric when at the bai.li, the red mark 
is no longer placed on her foreliead and in 
many cases the long black tresses are re- 
moved, for some classes of brahman women 
liave their head shaved, hh'om this time 
their lives are one continued scene of misei‘y. 

Restricted to the meanest of the household 
avocations, they are treated by their nearest 
relatives with contumely nnd neglect. Their 
very loneliness and bereavement, instead of 
being occasion for sympathy and endeamont, 
only calls forth harsh, ofieu brutal, treat- . 
laent, Tlieir very condition is a term of abuse, i 
tixid denied it on earth many a hindu widow ! 
seeks peace in the grave, for there the j 
wicked cease from troubling and there the I Osanxtinmi.* 
weary be at rest. On the eleventh day, among I Seilamma. 
brahmans, the son of the deceased selecfs 
two or three relatives or several brahnuuis 
to be in the place, or representatives, of 
his parent. They are anointed with the 
oil of the oriental sesamum. The son 
presents them with flowers, the sandal 
perfume and new cloths, and then enter- 
tains tliem. Until they finish Iheir meal, 
no, member of- the household Is allowed 
to partake ot food. So soon as they rise, 
however, a morsel of n<‘.e is tlirow^i’ to the 
crows and the ropreseni.atives of the deceas- 
ed are dismissed with betel-nut, new cloths, 
and presents of money, according to the sons 
means. All other relations present are then 
entertained. For (}ue year, from this time 
this becomes a monthly ceremonial on the 
day of the deceased’s demise. On the first 
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intolerable burthen, for the rules of their 
faith compel their performance, and if a per- 
son have not money of his own with which 
to perform this, he must heg for it or bor- 
row it for the purpose. The importance bc^ 
the deceased of the performance of this an- 
niversa-ry rite, is considered very great, and 
it is this which occasions the great desu’O to 
lv«ve a son. If the . family be what in law is 
called a united hindu family, the ceremo- 
nial is conducted by the eldest son, but 
where they have separated, each son must 
perforiu it separately. For those who have 
no sons, the widow can perform it, and the 
widower husband can do the same for his 
wife. On the future anniversaries the Srad- < 
ha only is performed. 

ViJhtrje deitieff , — Amongst the hindu gods, 
of which the various Vedas and the more re- 
cent Puranas make no mention, jive the vil- 
lage deities. Every hamlet has its own 
object of adoi’abion, always supposed to be 


uddesH and tlie idol is generally a black 


stone or piece of ‘wood. Amongst names 
given to it arc 

Ai-Ankal-Aniina. 
l*otii-Aimiia or gold 
luoihor, , 

KanUauima. 

Mutifil.'Ltnma or Poarl 
mother , 

Tnpura-Hurulari or the 
btiunciful of throe 
citioa :■ — 

Palori Aitima or Poriya- 
ninma or great goddesB. 


YcllamTua. 
Piidavottu Amnta. 
"'rululcan Aiuma. 
Muttinuari. 
Potoara/uma, 
Kan'katta. 
Tauthonianima. 
Oanclumari. 

Mai lamina. 

Chiuuaimna. 

Ammanuanima, 

Chonudoswari, ' 

Vadivatta. 

Nugattaumia. 


Tliey are al.so called Amman, (v? tsr,) and 
Amnia (fnn,) is generally supposed to mmin 


niotlior, but, the Ainmnn may al‘,o ho the 
wasteru word for the sun. The villagers licdiert^ 
that these goddesses protect ihein from sick- 
ness and lu.sses, and that iheir wor.sbip averts 
or remcdi(‘.s such. A pnjali or pujari, a 
w'orshipping priest, of tlm sndra <unste, is 
a.ppointed for her dnilj" worship. He an- 
oints her daily and puts ashes on her head, 
really on the top of the stone, for it is notAui 
image iieing entirely without shape, a xn*Te 
stone iVoin the neighbouring brook or river, 
ina small pot, he cooks rice, whicli ho collectH 
troni the villagers in turn, presenis it to tlie 
idol and then takes it to his own home. Jlis 
breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol, to 
which he offers it. But the oimdndf 


with much display, perform the cerernonie.s 
which are then required. This necessity is 
a great tax to all of them, bub where several 
deaths have occurred ia a family, it is an 


• . „ , ! wiiiau ne oners it. nut ihf>i 

“i '“r"!. r". I f™«> »hon. 1,1 oolkcW U„. fr,,!,'. 

llie villagers make vows to iheir 'jodileMH to 
ojFer up to her fowls and sheep in saeriiic.e, 
if she will fulfill their desires. Once u ycjir, 
the villagers collect money by Bubscriutiui'. 

•t *'4- 
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5ind celebrate a feast iu honor of tbeir god- 
dess during 'vrliich sheep aud fowls are large- 
ly sacrificed. The sudra Lindus and the 
entire servile tribes iu the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective vil- 
lage goddesses. When tliey or tlieir children 
are overtaken bv sickness, they seek tlie 
idol, and consult the pnjari, who sings songs, 
aSects to hear the Amman’s voice, and then 
announces to the "worshipper the offering that 
must be presented. If cholern break out it 
is not unusual for some neighbouring village 
deity suddenly to rise into great importance 
and the sacri^cial rite is then almost unceas- 
ingly performed. The iiindus too have 
. even personified this pestilence into a god- 
dess whom they have named MahaKali, and 
believe that if they neglect her worship she 
destroys them by the disease. Indeed gods 
are still in process of establishment and small 
pox and cholera-, have thus been personified, 
Maha-Kali of Ujjain being the goddess of 
cholera and Mari- Amman of the Tamils is a 
small pox deity. When a person is attficked 
with small pox, they believe that the goddess 
has taken possession of the sick man. They 
entertain a great dread of this goddess. 
Whil6 in the house, the- sexes remain apart 
until recovery and until the sick has been 
purified by ablution. They place tlie leaves 
of the margosa tree besides the siek person, 
because the goddess is supposed to delight 
in this tree. They give cooling food but 
employ neither internal nor external reme- 
dies, in reverence for the deity. The women 
of the household, offer rice flour mixed with 
jagri or coarse sugar and black gram (pairu, 
Tam. pesalu, Tel.) before the patient in 
honor of the goddess, aud afterwards distri- 
bute offerings to sudras and others. On 
the seventh da.y, L e, what medical 
men call the 15th day, the invalid is bathed 
in cold water, and the whole body rubbed 
with a* pasty mixture of leaves of *^the mar- 
gosa (melia and azadiraohta) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed 
with curds are distributed to sudras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tributed to something having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess in- 
deed is supposed to appear in three forms as 
Tatta auunavaru or Chinnaniavaru, i. e. 
small goddess or measles. Peddamavaru or 
great goddess or small pox, and Pairamma- 
raruor goddess of green gram, the two first 
of which are most feared. 

The cow . — Hindus regard the cow as sa- 
cred. Every morning, the hindu wife or 
2n^d servant spreads the floor with cowdung 
loixed with water, pai’tly as a holy duty, 
!]^tly for cleanliness. She sprinkles the 
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urine of the cow over her head, and sprin. 
kle.s it about the house in puinlication, when 
anything has occurred to make it, iu their 
religion, unclean. Every morning on rtsintr 
from bed, every liindu is enjoined to cast a 
glance on the objects mentioned lu the fol- 
io wing 

Slolcam. ' 

A (kapalani brindled) cow, a mirror, the 
.sun, a rich man, a king, a priest, a giver of 
rice (in charity) and a chaste woman. It 
is not, however, the cow’s face, but its tail, 
on wdiich they ca.st their look, there being 
no merit in its face Their faith regards 
the protecting ofithe cow as a highly meri- 
torious duty. When a hindu is dying, his 
relations give a cow to a brahmin, and re- 
peat the gift on the eleventh day afeer the 
demise. When a brahmin is married, the 
father of the bride always gives a cow, 

Surabhi,” to his son-in-law, along with 
ofclier presents. Every Friday, the "" hindu 
wife washes her cow. She smears its face 
with tm-meric and ornaments the animals 
forehead with a round mark from the red 
powder prepared from lime and turmeric. 
Some hindus call the cow Kama Denava, 
or Kama-dhenu, the servant of Indra, 
other hiudns believe that the cow is 
Laksbmi, the goddess of prosperity whom 
they thus propitiate by their worship. If 
they see any one beat a cow they will 
beseech him to desist. Tho.se who do not 
po.ssess a cow, will buy some grass 
and give it to that of their neighbour, 
and regard this as meritorious. Amongst 
the five deadly sins, is that of killing a cow, 
the other four are killing a brahman, a preg- 
nant womau, a child, and killing one’s mo- 
ther. 

The bull is the vahan or vehicle of Siva 
and called nandi. In all temples of this god, 
may be seen the image of this animal made of 
black stone kneeling before the hrigam and 
youi, tlie symbols of Siva a-Tid Parvati. And, 
in pictures, Siva is invariably represented 
riding on his vahan or vehicle, a bull. A 
bull, both in the Saiva and Yaishnava tem- 
ples, carries the kettle drums which are 
sounded for worship, three times daily. 
When a cow or bull falls sick, hindus will 
vow that if the animal recover, it shall be 
left in the temple ; and every Friday, the 
brahmins employed in the sexwices of the 
temple when they lave Siva’s symbol and 
the nandi with milk, in the ceremony called 
Palu Abhishekam, the devoted bullocks are 
likewise thus washed. 
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Clerical and lay hmdiis and forms or ioor-> 
sliil ). — The hindus are classed as Vaidi- 
kani ai)d Laokalam or Lao-kikani, clergy 
and laity. It is a coinmoniiotiou that the 
brahtniiis, of ladia are the priests ot the 
hiiidas, but this is not correct. Even 
brahtiiins, though of the priestly or sacred 
order, are not all priests, the vast bulk of 
this class being employed in lay pursuits, as 
soldiers; merchants, lawyers, clerks, perhaps 
in every avocation of daily life except sucli as^ 
involve manual labour which in the south ot 
Judia, is not known though they are agricul- 
turists in northern India. Various sects of 
liindus have priests of the sudra caste, and 
the many Pariah races employ members of 
their particular tribe or race, bpeakiug in 
II general way it may be stated that wliere 
llie people of India are followers of the Pu- 
rana-s and Vedas, their priests are invariably 
brahinius, but the extensive Lingait 
sect and the Jain, and all the sects or 
tribes who worship the village deities, or 
adhere to spirit or devil worship, select 
priests from their own classes. Also the 
komsallar, or artidcei* tribes of sudras, all 
of whom wear the sacred cord, though pay- 
ing respect to bralirnins, select aii ascetic 
member of their own caste as- tlieir priest. 
They have also their family priest from 
their own circle. Indeed they claim for 
themselves a superiority to the entire brah- 
minical order, asserting their origin to be 
higher, and no one of the komsallar would 
accept of water from a brahmin. But, in 
the usual discrepant character of the people 
although the komsalar claim that their caste 
is superior to that of the brahmins and 
though they have got the brahniinical vedas 
yet their manner of conversing and dress- j 
ing their womeii^s clothes and ornaments 
resembles tiiat of non-bralj minical castes. 
There also exists a vast difference in tlieir 
religious matters ; and, in paving respect to 
brahmins they say and use the “ Dandam’’ 
and not, as from an inferior to a superior 
the Namaskarum, as one brahmin will 
to another. Amongst the saiva sect who 
have brahmin priests, he is styled san- 
kara chart, and is invariably a sanyasi or 
ascetic. He resides in a matham or monas- 
tery along with other brahmins to whom 
he imparts religious instruction or preaches. 
He is greatly reverenced by his disciples, who 
regard him as almost equal to a god. The 
monastery is supported by the disciples’ gifts. 
The members of the monastery are charitable 
to all the poor, and erect temples out of sur- 
plus receipts. But the head of the estab- 
lishment, the Mat’ha di-padi, when he tra- 
vels to superintend his followers, does so 
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with vast pomp and display, in a litter of a 
peculiar form, ofteu richly ornamented, and 
accompanied by a great concourse of people, 
with elephants, horses and conveyances for 
his property. Like all sanyasi and brah- 
miris engaged in religious duties the members 
of the Matham bathe thrice daily. Twice 
daily, the chief worships the salagrama, 
a fossil ammonite froin the Gogra, or 
a gold, silver, or copper idol of Kristna or 
Siva. After washing the idol with water he 
decorates it with the sectarian mark and 
worships it with offerings of flowers and 
tulsi leaves, he drinks a little of the water 
used in the worship and the rest is carefull}'^ 
preserved in a silver cup along with tulsi 
leaves, and given from a small spoon, “ Vood- 
hariii,” into the bauds of disciples who 
greatly esteem the gift as cleansing from all 
sin. The head priest only eats once a day, 
and before taking bis meal, lie invariably 
presents it to ihe deity. Disciples when 
they approach the head priest, prostrate 
themselves before him. 

Superstitions . — The liindus believe in 
omens, good and bad, and look for them, 
as encouragemeiits or warnings, on most oc- 
casions, such as ill journe^’ing from one place 
to another or when a marriage is on the lapis. 
It is considered a favourable omen, if when 
proceeding on business, a ci’ow fly from left 
to right; or the traveller meet two brah- 
mans ; or a yiarried vvoman ; or a sudra with 
a stick in his hand ; or a jackall be seen. If 
these good omens occur they believe that 
: they will certainly succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a 
single brahman ; or a widow; or if a crow 
fly from righc to left: or a cat cz'oss their 
path. On seeing any of these evil omens, 
almost every liindu will povstpone his jour- 
ney, liowever emergent ; though in this latter 
case he may ye turn home for a little and 
start again. It is a good omen if when a 
marriage is under discussion, the toll of a 
bell be heard or the neigh of a horse. But a 
person sneezing, or the sudden extinguish- 
ingof a light, are bad omens. 

Qere^noniah of worship . — A brahman who 
attends to his religious duties, bathes before 
sun rise in cold w^ater and perforins a water 
sacrifice or libation from his band : for in- 
stance he says — 

Osset'S 

•Og. 

Apavitr’ha p’vitrova sarwawasthaxn g’to- 
piya yesmaret’h Pund’rikach’m sabahia bbi’- 
ent’ir’aba shuchihi. 
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i. c. He wlio meditates on Pundri kaohS (he with the lotos-eye) though a very great 


sinner, will be forgiven. 


Apoliisfa niaio bhuvnha snana arje d’d’lia- 

^ -:S ^ m’lieraiiaya ch’clijse yova siv^tamo ra< 

sbi5^» ts'oss -as^to Sv^as a.,ha,ta.siab-l.njait,Mia:ml.ri usluiriva matlr- 

0'‘{5;jp2?OCa*B sf-o^g ^'^&55<' raha tasma aranga njamavo yesia cliayaiva 




jiuvd’ba apojij^ini yecVlia jaiialia. 


If lie sprinkle over liis bead, water which is pure and holy, he wdll be purified and 
strengthened. 

^oJ^S’C'Tx sir»s^bc5'<;-r>^ s53*‘3Scl5!5o33^>^ Suriaalitchainamauaistcha inanyu-piGfcuest- 

. V- 4 chamanvn krutebiaha papebhio rakchantain 

i ^ o t?^L yedi'atrlath papamakarusham manasa, vacha, 

■^•^553*^^015x0 353j5fip» 'sr^iz^ ^$7 — hasta b’hiam, padb’Jiiam ndareua, sisht’na, 

^co-^ 73 -.c ^ 5 Ss 5 s>oo ratri, stadaya lumpatu’ yetkinc’hi duri^^^^ 

?;J0 cJ- L — 0 lYiai )daraaham mam amruta yonou snrie 

55dO» o»e55S35^0 o5r^ joitisbi j'homi swalia. 

s5b s5^S' 2?^“SjoaT>o;)o 


2 “ 3JoaT>g:)o 


All sins committed during the night word, deed, mind, rnoncli, bands, feet, belly, 
organs,* or in angei-, will be forgiven by Surie jotishi 'the light of the sun.)^ 

The next part of the ritual is the ceremony called t5^£-^o Arg’hiam which is performed 

to free thesun from the Ragshisa who is striving to hinder its appearance. This consists in 
offering, four times, a water Sacrifice or libation, by taking water in the hands and throwing* 
it on the ground, as he four times pronounces the Yedic gaitri : 

i»o cSonS^s s^-acJQO O’m ! Bburbhnva ssuvahii, O’m ! Tataa 

vit’hru yarennyam. B’hargo d4vasja dhi- 
o ^ ^ mahi dhiyoyonahapracho dayatb. 

O’m ! Earth, air, heaven. O’m I let us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun. Maj* he illuminate our minds. 

After this he prays at length or briefly, at will, hut it is in the form of a commenting or 
expounding of the above gaitri, something in this wise, 

i»o s{'§g *^^<11^0 ei)5^ O’m! Iti ekacharam Bramha, Agnir de- 

-7r>033,&o ^o&'o Brahma itiarsham gaitymi Chaudam, 

^ ^ . Paramat’mam, saru para, say ujiam viniogam, 

(er.c«s»23^o op^Ko Low O’m ! Aiatn Varada devi, afi’obaram, Bram- 
o«cr=^ 20 0^^ ha samit’tam, Gaitrim, Chaudasam, mate- 

-7ro/-Nv; hr. ... ^ ^ Brahma, iusas swarne, yedaixliaili ku- 

J&.S05O ’t-danhath, Prati mnch4t4, ye- 

*20 0. ■^•^0 0'2555 ^ ^^0 55w dratriat’h, kurute, papam, tad-ratriath, prati 

•iS'c*^ocS,7y^|8a5j-5^? «b*i 0.'C5-’|0asSro i3iuchiat6, sarva varne, maha devi, sandhia 

vidie, Saraswati, 0 josi, saliosi, halamasi, 
sS 2 ^ qS) brajosi, devanam, d’haraa namasi; viswa 

ij 2 §^p *^’?.rco-o^ 2 oeJsS 3 ^ masi, visiaw yuliii, sarvamasi sarvaynhu, 

p S 5 ^'cs &-3 gaitrim avaha yami, savltrim, 

^ ^ ^ ^ * avaha yami Saraswatim, avahayami Chanda 

e:9?i£,'ijr^6^o 7v*oa5^§ s5cn» Rushim. Avaha yami, Shriam Avaha yami, 
sSjx-5r»5j.otfir»£u •{)5-ijp§ Wlam avaha yami ;_Gaitria, Gaitri Chando, 

. _ , ^ „ J" , ^ s * Viswaraitra Rnsbi hi, Savita devata, Agnihi 

sS,.^!S^c«x.Jb mukkam; Brahma siraha;Vish’tniihu hru. 

csS ^3^) s5b^ or«s5-^oscr«S)a IV* daium ; Rudrahasikaha. Prud’hivi yonihi ; 

csCiS as^TT* 08 S ,8 s^cSoiJj &'a 8 -sis samana, saprana; 

^ ^ L ® ^ swetavarna sainkhiana sagotra, gaitri, cha- 

"S' ■8s«r“ ^E-^o tarvigumshetti, atchara tripada, shatgntshi- 

^Hasio Bb^ lii panoha shiraahe’pam ian6 viniogaha. 

-fitST-fy •^^tPira 
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■C'^Sg^bo •^13' -ijoif I'ixe- 'p 


cScr'Kg. 

O'm ! is Brahma : its god is A^ni. Bramlia is Rishi. Gaetri is Chanda : the form js 
4rsbam (the true being) : its province is to join Para B rah mam i Supreme being) and it 
is the wer of evervtliing asked. As the Gayatri is the purest of all Chandas, I beg to 
be shown the form of Para Brahmam and to be forgiven the sins committed by day and 
nio-ht. I beg that the Gayatri, the form ot Para Brahmam, Saras wati, Mukti, Locum 
(the world,) kalani (&ges of the world), all created things of the world, and their lives, 
may pervade luy heart. He then meditates on the GaiM-i, Savitri, (the sun), Saraswati, 
Cliandrushi, &c. As for Gaitri, Gaitrl is Chanda, Yiswa-mitra, Rishi. Suria (the sun) is 
crod ; Agni is face ; Brahma is liead ; Yishnii is heart ; Rudra is hair ; Prit’hivi is the yoni ; 
Pancha-Vanalu (form of five lives) prana, pana,viana, udana, samana, S’weta-varna (white 
colour) Sankhayanasa, Gotra (tribe); and twenty-four letters, three feet,— six bellies, _ five 
heads, as such i prav and believe. The worshipper here repeats the Gaitri, ten times 
over and over, for it" is regarded as the holiest verse of the Vedas. And he again medi- 
tates on its beauty and sanctity. He says, Gaiiri'is splendour; is like pearls, corals, 
sapphire, gold, <&c. It wears a crown studded 'with moon and precious stones, and lie 
invokes Tatwam (Chastity,) Vara pradai (bestower of gifts), and he who possesses the 
Sanka, Chakra, Gada, &c., (Vishnu). 


''So 

on 

'oT’gO oDOjSig a53> Sa’lx *^e3^^033 

sr»s5go aX)(^ sib^ge" ef) 


Mitra,sia chershane d’hrutaha s’riivo deva- 
sia shanasim aat’iam* clutras’ra was’ramaru 
mitroj’iiann yafciiiti prajanann mitrodha- 
d^.hara prudivi niutadiaiu iiiitraiia kris^bi 
animisha bijast’he sat’iaya hav’iam, ghrutavii 
d’vid’iiema prasa iiiitra niartlo astii paia 
^swan niasta aditia titchativra tenanahani.iie 
najiate t«)to nayana in’gumao ashno tieiititu 
nadurab’h O’lu naniaha prachai d’se. 


©go©«§'^ 4 jO (^S>dS g £>lr 'Itx) 


Jbpjocoj^ * 

In tills he prays or offers supplications, to Suria ''the sun), and to the cardinal points 
prachi-desa, dacliiiia, pradichi and udichi and their deities ALnii, Yarna, Hairuti and 
Eshania, and prostrates liimself in adoration. He begs that the Rishis who dwell between 
ihe Ganga and Jatnna may always be with him, and again prostrates himself to them, 
and also to Smuleya, Gaitri, Savatri, Saraswati, and all the gods ; also to tlio Rishis, 
Munis, Gurus, and Pi tlirus. He prostrates himself to Prib’hivi, (earth) Apana (watez') 
Tej ’ha, light) Yayu (air) and Akasam the god who possesses the form of the five ele- 
ments and begs Sandeya who is adored by all croabnres, all created things and pz*apan- 
chani (the world) to protect him. If a Saiva he also thus meditates : Siva is Vishnu and 
Vitohnu is Siva; and Vishnu’s heart is Siva’s heart, mid Siva’s heart is Vislmu*s : — If n 
Vaishnava, he prostrates to Govinda and to Krisinn, as the protector of the world, 
and implores that as the water from the sky is gathered on earth and Hows to the sea so 
to let his prayers be gathered by all the gods and offered to Kesava (a name of Vish- 
nu). He then pronounces the name of J’nai* dliana, (the proteefor of mankind) and pi’ays 
that all virtue and ble.'ssings may attend those that go to all the sacred vivtTS and read 
all the sacred books. He then prostrates hiuiKelf (to Va.su deva if a Saiva) or to Visliiiu 
(if aVai.shnava) to Sarvantariami, god, who pervades all creatures, and prays him to 
bless all the brahmins and cows within tlie foui* sens, mentioning his own name, his 
Got’lirainor tribe, Rishis. At the close, he offers to Harayana, his deeds by body, mouth, 
heart and senses. 


I’ll is concludes the morning prayer. At noon, the same is repeated, and he prays to 
Suria (the sun) in words to the following effect. 


e5 25’es^ro 






Asatieriah rajiisa vartatnano niveshiennu 
am’rutim rnartieneba Hiranaiena, sawitarad- 
beiia ade, vo-yati bimvana vipashieunu. 
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In the evening, the same prayers recnr, 
and lie implores Vann. a (the god of the 
West,) in sacred words commencing 

cysSi^^d' 

eCXD^^S. ccosjog"^ ;5’t5ar3 ^sS 

■ST S^^SiOSS 'S:L^^Se-•OX^ 

s5;CiS55:^:e>:), 

Agnistchia, I^Iamaniastclia, Manninpataya- 
sich, Manninkrnfebhiyaha papebld’yo, rak- 
chantara Yadanidbat. Imanome Yaruna sVn- 
ti havam adiactlia nmrudaya twaina Tas*yn- 
rachake. 


' where the marriage may have been effected 
through fraud practised upon the girl, and 
I which is reprobated for all classes. Though 
each class has its characteristic description 
i of marriage there is nothing to bind them ro 
tlie rites appropriate to them. A brahman 
for example may contract an Asura mar- 
1 riage and a Sndra a Brahma one. The 
I Brahma and Asura are the most usual spe- 
1 cies of marriage. The former is an a[)proved 
' one, and the latter, as a sordid proceediniy, 

1 is disapproved < 1. 42, 43 ; 'Macna^irjhtPM 
' J%im\ I. 60.) The binding circumstances 
essential to the completion of a marriage are 
gife and acceptance of the girl, and the cere* 
mony termed Saptapathi, or the seven 


Legal rigliis of hush and avd wife. — After (Steps. This is performed by the bridegroom 
this general view of their social customs, their j placing the bride’s foot successively on seven 
legal rights in marriage may now be des- j lines drawn on rice in a platter. From this 
cribed. A girl is accounted by law mar- j observance has followed the practice of any 
riageable at the age /)f eight. Girls are ’ two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
however given in marriag-e at tlie age of two, taking seven steps together, so that the term 
and upwards, till they attain their maturity. Saptapatbinam ba.s come to be sjnon}^!. 
A brahmin girl attaining maturity without ous witir friendship. The ceremonial in 
having contracted marriage forfeits her caste, question accomplislies the marriage. The 
The girl when married remains with her own other ceremfuiies observed, including sacri- 
family until she reach maturity, when her fice by fire f Homam, > ai'e of minor signiti- 
husband can claim her and remove her to cance. The tying the tali, or nuptial token, 
his bouse. The right of choosing a husband by the bridegroom round the neck of the 
for the girl rests first with her father, bride, is a practice sanctioned by usage, but 
Should he have demised, it dev^)lves in vsuc- not prescribed in the Sastras. The abo\e 
cession upon her paternal grand-father, bro- matrimonial coiatract in itself fixes the con- 
tiier, paternal uncle, in ale pat eimal con si ns, and dition of the parties as married, irrespective 
lastly upon her mother. If these relatives of the consummation of the maiuiage when 
Bhotdd have neglected the duty of choosing the female, on reaching maturity, is taken 
a hushaiid for the girl up to three years after home by tlie busViand. It brings the girl, 
she may have attained the age of eight, she should her husband, die, to the state of 
is at liberty to choose for herself. The three widowhood, with its attendant consequence, 
superior classes, namely the brahman, or and gives her riglit of inheritance in ber 
the sacerdotal order, the Kshatrya, or the husband’s family. When either party incurs 
military tribe, and the Yaisya, or the mei'- forfeiture of caste, intercourse between them 
cautile body, may not contract marriage ceases ; and should the loss of caste be on 
until they have completed the stage of stu- the side of the female, and she be sonlessshe 
dentship^Menuiii. 4. , the opening of which is accounted as dead and funeral lutes are 
period is marked by performance of the performed for her fSmruti ebandrika, on 
upianayanam, or investiture with the sacred text of Yasista and Yajna vulkia. ) If she 
thread, and the clo.se by a ceremony termed have a son, be is bound to maintain her, and 
Samavustbana. For the sudras, or the in this way, under such circumstances, her 
servile class, who have no stage of stu- existence is recognized notwithstanding ber 
dentsbip, there is no limitation as to the time loss of caste. Infidelity in the female, save 
for marriage. There are eight species of marri- in certain of the lowest classes, occasions for- 
age viz: Brahma, Dniva, Arsha.andPrajapatya feiture of caste and puts an end to the mar- 
which are appropriate for brahinan.s, and are riage (Smruti chandrika.) The husband bow- 
based upon disintet*ested motives ; the Gand- ever is not entitled to damages from the 
harva and Rashasa, which are appropriate adulterer, the Hindu law not providing for 
for Hsbatrya.s, and are founded the former on discretionary damages upon any account, 
reciprocal desire, and the latter on conquest; Impotence in the man and confirmed bar- 
the Asura, which is practised by Yaisya re.iess in the woman, as also loathesomo or 
and Sudras, wherein the consent of the incurable disease in either, justify separation 
party giving away the girl is obtained by a (I 47), but will not sever the marriage. — 
pecuniary consideration ; and the Paishaeba 1 (Sh’ange*s Hindu Law,) 
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Trees and Plants sacred to the liindoos. 
Cratseva religiosa, 

5 , nawala, Siva. 

Jonesia asooa. j? 

CjBsalpinia pulcheiTitna, j, 

Jasminum undulatam, „ & Vishnu. 

Gruettardia speciosa. ,, „ 

Calophyllum inopbyllum „ „ 

Orogaiium marjorana ., „ 

Ixora bandhuca „ » 

Artemisia anstriaoa „ - j, 

Xerium odor am >, „ 

Chrysauikhemum indicum ,, „ 

Ancient India . — Many cairns, or heaps 
of stones or tumuli, piled over the 
resting place of the dead, are found 
in different parts of Southern India, and 
have been described by Major Con- 

greve and others. Prior to the buddhist 
Stupas or Topes, this seems to liave been a 
common mode of covering the dead ; indeed, 
as Colonel Cunningham remarks, the Tope 
is only a cairn regularly built. On the 
Xeilgherry hills are found remains of 
cairns, burro jvs, cromlechs, kistvaeiis, and 
circles of upright loose stones which 
are nearly identical with those found 

in Europe, in the ancient seat of the Celts ; 
and cairns are also found in many other 
parts of the peninsula, and whatever mystery 
may hang over those remains and over the 
race of which they are the only surviving 
relics, there seems no reason for hesitating 
to style them, in a general sense, Druidical. 
In these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are 
often found, which sometimes contain hu- 
man hones, more or less charred, and mixed 
with ashes, sometimes a little animal 
charcoal alone. They are met with in various 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, 
in Malabar, in almost every part of 
the Dekkaii and peninsular India, from 
Xagpore to Madura, in immense numbers on 
the Aiiamalay Hills, a range on the south 
side of the great Coimbatore gap, which 
forms the commencement and northern face 
of the Southern Ghats, those on the Ana- 
malay being of a more advanced order and in 
a better condition than the Neilgherry bur- 
rows. Similar remains are found in Cir- 
cassia and Russia, and circles of stones sur- 
rounding ancient graves are found on the 
Southern Arabian Coast and in the Somali 
country in Africa. Major Congreve directed 
much attention to those on the Xeilgherry 
Hills, and Captain Meadows Taylor discover- 
ed and examined a large nnmber of these 
remains at Raj an Kooloor, in Sorapoor and 
also at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the 
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Bhima, and devoted much attention to the 
comparison of them with similar remains 
found in England. He calls them Scytho- 
Cehic or S(;ytho-Druidical Neither the Hill 
people, the^Toda and Curnbar, nor any 
Hindus know anything about the race to 
which these Druidical remains belonged, and 
neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that of 
the Dravidian languages is there any 
tradition on the subject. The Tamil people 
generally call these cairns paudu-kuri ; mean- 
ing old-pit. The race who raised these cairns 
were probably dwellers in the country prior 
to the advent of the present Dravi dian occn- 
pants, and were expelled by or ultimately 
became absorbed in the latter, or they may 
have been a race of nomade Scytho-Drmjdi- 
cal shepherds, who wandered into India after 
it was peopled and settled, about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and tlieu wandered out 
again or became absorbed amongst the people 
of the country. But the remarkable fact con- 
nected with the people, whose religions rites 
and usages of sepulture gave rise to these 
cairns, is that they have everywhere disappear- 
ed from peninsular India, and not evena tradi- 
tion of their existence survives, though the 
Go lid races in the Vindhya use great stones 
over the graves and the Khassya in the North 
East erect minhars. The resemblance of the 
burrows and their contents with the crom- 
lechs, &c. to the Druidical remains which 
are discovered in the ancient seats of the 
Celtic race in Europe is too exact and re- 
markable to be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that of their derivation 
fv(m the same origin. Hence the people who 
introduced Druidical rites into India, must 
have brought them with them from Central 
Asia and they must have entered India at 
a period as early as the introduction of 
Druidical rites into Europe. (Dr. GaldwelVs 
Grammar ) In India, the topes or tumuli 
of Kraku-chanda, Kanaka and Kasyapa, 
existed before the preaching of Sakya; and 
the ancient elemental deities of the Yedas 
preceded the worship of Dharma or concrete 
Nature. 

Sectarian marks . — Amongst the peculari- 
ties which first attract the eye of a stranger on 
seeing these religionists, are the red and 
white marks on their foreheads. Their pro- 
minence is often so glaring as to be unseemly. 
When the theistical Sikh religionists hastened 
from the Punjab, in 1857 and 1858, to aid in 
quelling the mutiny and rebellion in India, 
in their wild enthusiasm they named all the 
Hindus contemptuously ‘Matha Din,’ liter- 
ally, caiTying their faiths on their foreheads, 
and a more expressive term ' could not per- 
3 XXX 
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haps Lave been coined ; for oil fliat ordi- 
nary liindas know of tlieir religion are the 
differences in these vSeefarian marks, wliicb 
indicate differences of religions sects not of 
castes. 

The sectaries hare a superstitions regard for 
sncli distinctions. It is ]i el cl necessary, where 
convenient or no especial objection or difficnl- 
tj exist, for these marks to be daily renewed. 
A brabman cannof perform any of Ins daily 
sacrifices, &c., without the completion or con- 
templation of this distinction ; and it is irre- 
verent in one of an inferior tribe to approach 
a holy man or to ask his blessing, or to par- 
take in the benefit of any religious rite, with- 
out, or in view to, this sectarial decoration. 
The Saiva, called Siva-bakht, worshippers 
of Siva; and the vaishnava otherwise Yish- 
nu-baklit, yvor shippers of Yishnn. are to be 
known, the former by tlie horizontal position 
of their forehead lines, and the latter, by their 
perpendicularity. One perpend iculfir mark, 
centrally between the eyes, is genei’ally re- 
ferable to one of Yishnii^s sectaries : it is 
not common. Two upright paraded lines, 
with a black or open circlet between or un- 
der them are the commonest distinction of 
vaishnavas, whether seen on pictures of 
Yishnu himself, oi’ on Rama and Krishna, or 
others of Ins avatars. Bartolomeo p, 404 , 
says, that the smearings or paintings on the 
breast and forehead, with yellow, red, or 
white earth ; the lateral strokes, white, or 
yellow; the middle, always red, represents, 
the ‘ medhra,’ or womb, of Bhavani, from 
which every thing existing was produced ; 
and is imjeh used by tlie Sliivanites and 
Yislmuvites : he calls the In’eroglyphic 
Triumanna, the holy earth. Also another 
mark as Shula, and Trishula, is the trident 
held by Siva, as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, the earth, and hell. The Shivanites, 
he says, paint them swifch white earth on 
their forehead and breast ; and some call it 
Tirna-ma, that is, the most sacred name of 
god.” A circle, with one line raised on it, 
is often seen.' The circle or dot, alone, is 
often seen both in men and women of botli 
grand divisions, or sects. Major ]\foor's 
Pandit called the dot purma, a point, typi- 
cal of the deity, having neither length nor 
breadth, self-existing, containing nothing: 
the circle, he said, similarly, was Bralmi — 
without beginning or end, unify, perfection. 
In general, perpendicular lines appertain to 
vaishnava sects, and horizontal lines, apper- 
tain to saiva sects, Siva., Parvati, their off- 
Bpring or adherents. Mr. Colebrooke says, 
that the Saiva and Sacta draw on their fore- 
three horizontal lines, with ashes, 
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obtained, if possible, from the earth on which 
a consecrated ffre has been maintained ; ad- 
ding a red circlet, which the Saivamark with 
red Sanders wood, the Sacta sect when they 
avow themselves, with saffron, or with tur- 
meric and borax. The Sanra also are distin- 
guished, lie says, by the horizontal triple 
line, made, as well as the cii’clet, of red 
Sanders; while the Ganapatya, or adorers of 
Ganesa, use red minium for the circlet : Mr. 
Colebrooke does not notice what lines the 
latter delineate on their forehead^but these 
being a Saiva sect, the lines are^^orizontal 
and of wliite ashes. Tliey likewise use 
three lines, open and closed at the ends,, 
with and without dots; or the dots oveiv 
under, aud central : the lines of equal and 
unequal lengths ; the dots or circlets of dif- 
ferent hues ; aud the central marks of dif- 
ferent shapes and positions. Tile brahmin- 
ical Buddha is sometimes marked. In otie 
avatar, where lie is seated in tlie usual posi- 
tion in a temple, he has a mark in wliite," 
tinged with yellow : he is represented as a 
very fair handsome youth, two handed, 
decked with a gay coronet, earrings, gar- 
lands, &c., &c., and "with an appearance of 
hair: two long-haired fair attendants fan 
him ; and two cows are near Ids temple. In 
another, he is four-handed, without any 
mark: in a third, he is four-armed, with the 
mark of red lines and the dot black. Major 
Mackenzie says, that “ the Jain mark their 
foreheads with sandal powder ; and some 
have a small circlet of red powder in the 
centre of the sandal mark but the sort of 
mark is not hence discoverable. 

Sacrifices . — ^^^arious sacrifices are familiar 
to many hindu sects Gavu, Tel Bali, Tam. 
Ficla, Jr. Pers. Hind Kurban, Jrah. Pers 
Hind. Sadqa, Jrah. Pers. Hind. Maglia, 
Sanse. Tamasapooja, Tel bloody sacrifice. 
Satwikapooja, a sacrifice in which tltereis no* 
bloodshed. Narabali human sacrifice. Sacri- 
fices of animal life still form part of the reli- 
gious rites of many races in southern Asia, 
and even linman beings, as in the meriah 
sacrifices of the Kond districts in Ganjam, are 
offered up though it is reported that the 
year 1860 passed by without a single me- 
riah. With the hindus, liowever, male buf- 
faloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are con- 
stantly sacrificed, and mahomedans occa- 
sionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, a goat or 
a cow. 

^ Sacrifices are common to all races and reli- 
gions. They assume the form of offerings 
of the raw products of the earth, of cooked 
food, of water, and of living, creatures. Gke 
earliest historical record is met with in the 
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Old Testament, The contest recorded be- 
tween Cain and Abel, marks the jealous 
rivalry and strife between the powerful 
overbearing^ dwellers in cities who bear 
arms and till tlie ground and the harmless 
tioraade shepherds. The first victim was 
Abel, but the straggle runs thrcmgh the 
whole history of Asia, In tlie early ages of 
the world the offerings of living creatures 
was deemed the more acceptable, and, in the 
time of Solomon^ an instance (2ud Chron. 
ii, 5) is recorded of the sacrifice of 22,000 
oxen. The vedio offerings were of cooked 
food, delicions food and drink : the Rajasaya 
was a royal sacrifice and the Janamajaya 
■was a sacrifice of snakes. The brahmins of 
India claimed a right of ofiB-ciating at sacri 
fices. The Rajasnya of the Arian race was 
a sacrifice to the gods, in acknowledge- 
ment of sovereignty and supremacy. 
Originally it -was a gr^at national feast. 
Isaiah (i. lO-l-l) openly denounced the 
sacrifice of animals as an atonement for sin. 
“ Hear the wbrd of the Lord, ye rulers of 
Sodom ; give ear unto the law of oar God, 
ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saitli the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, Or of he goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at 
your baud, to tread my courts ? Bring no 
more vain oblations : incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with ; a is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me ; 

I am weary to bear them,’' About tho same 
time as Isaiah, Muddha appeared objecting to 
the animal sacrifices. The homa, an offering 
of ghi to tbe fire, from the dhenkna or sacrifi- 
cial ladles ; also the Pataya, sacred food of 
rice and milk, cooked in sacrificial kettles, 
are offerings, of h Indus. Mr. Wheeler is of 
opinion that the homa was introduced by the 
brahmans to displace animal sacrifices. 

Amongst other ancient Viedic customs "was 
that of theself sacrificeof wives on thefuneral 
piles of their husbands. It is related in the 
Mahab’harata that after the battle of Kmmk- 
shetra, when the widows of the slain were 
talking over their losses, Viyasa bid them re- 
pair to the banks of the Ganges. Viyasa also 
was present and called out the names of the 
'slain. All appeai^ed in great glory and splen- 
dour and more beautiful than when they were 
alive, and widows went to their husbands, 
and daughters to their fathers and mothers to 
their ^ons, and sisters to their brothers 

r 
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1 and all the fifteen years of sorrow which had 
passed since the war of the Maha Bharata 
were forgotten in the ecstasy of seeing each 
other again. The night passed away in the 
fullness of' joy, and when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses 
and chariots and disappeared, but Viyasa 
said that the widows who wished to rejoin 
their dead husbands might do so, and all 
the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, 
and came out of tbe water again, and kissed 
one by one, the feet of Dhritarashti*a 
and Gandhari, and then went and drown- 
ed themselves in the river; and, through 
the prayers of Vyasa, they all went to the 
place they wished and obtained their several 
desires. 

In the hindu sacrifices, the sweet smelling 
kusa grass, seems to have been employed, 
and also a spirituous fluid, which they called 
the soma juice, and ube Persians called poni. 
What this substance was is doubtful, but 
it had stimulating and intoxicating qualities, 
for the Rig Veda (iv) says, “ the purifying 
Soma like tbe sea rolling its waves has 
poured forth songs aid hymns and thoughts.” 
It has been said to be the fermented acid juice 
of the Sarcostemma acidum, the Sliomluta of 
Bengal, but tbe fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Yeda, could only have 
been produced by strong alcoholic drink. 

I The duty of offering to the Lord of the 
first of every product has doubtless almost 
a universal hold on man. Exodus xxii and 
2d commands the offering of the first fruits, 

’ and the same is enjoined in Deut. xxvi, 2 ; 
i Lev. ii, 12 and numerous other places. 
Gen, iv, 4 tells us that Abel brought the 
first of his flock, and Ex. xiii, 12 and other 
places enjoins that the pouring out of 
water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite, David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well 
at the gate of Bethlehem, afterwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men, 

“ but poured it out mito tho Lord.” Ages 
prior thereto (Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is men- 
tioned as setting up a pillar and he poured 
a drink offering thereon, and he poured oil 
thereon. Wine was occasionally used, as in 
Numbers xxviii, causing the strong wine to 
be poured unto the Lord for a drink offering 
I Samuel vii and 6. Israel gathered together 
to Mizpeh aiid drew water and poured it out 
before the Lord. Tho sacrificial rite, with hu- 
man beings, seems to have prevailed amongst 
many peoples. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment that Jeplithah, when in pursuit of tho 
Ammonites, vowed, a vow unto the Lord, 
and said, “ If thou slialb without fail deliver 
tho children of Ammon into luinc handji 
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then it sliall be, that wliatever comefcli j carried with them the sacrificial customs 
forth of the doors of my house to meet me, | which ha^e been a peculiarity of all their 
when I return in peace from the children j offshoots. The Comanche^ and theNachez, 
of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s and I j Indian tribes of North America, formerly 
will offer it up for a barnt-offering. ^ ] buried tlie wives of a deceased chief, along 

And Jephthah came tc Mizpeh unto his with him. The Ottawa still offer a horse 
bouse, and, behold, his daughter came out in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. With 
to meet him with timbrels and with dances, the Nachez, the victims placed themselves 
^ ^ And he said, alas my daughter ^ on mats and danced the death dance with 

I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, their executioners, who formed a circle around 
and I cannot go back. ^ And it them. The Pawnee tribes, supposed to be 

came to pass that at the end of two months, descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 
that she returned unto her father, who offered human sacrifices, tliougli the rite is 
did with her according to his vow which supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance, 
he had vowed: and she knew no man.” These sacrifices took place more particularly 
One interpretation which has been put on in the month of April, that is at sowing 
the character of Jephthah’s offering, from time, with a view to obtaining abundant 
the concluding passage, viz. : that his daugh- harvests from the Great Spirit. The prepa- 
ter remained a virgin for the Lord’s sake, ration lasted four days, on the fifth, the 

is nob supported by the preceding words victim was bound to three stakes, placed 

where Jephthah declares the object of his above the funeral pile. He was painted red 
vow should be a burnt offering. The readi- or black and his breast burned and pierced 
ness, also with which Abraham obeyed with arrows, and afner his heart was reached, 
the command to offer up his only son it was torn from his breast and devoured all 
Isaac, indicates an existing knowledge bleeding. This barbarous ceremony was 

of this rite. Amongst the Arian Hindus, terminated either by setting the pile on fire, 
the sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’ha, or by eating the victim, whose blood served 
seems to - have been practised in their to water the seeds about to be committed to 
religions intes. There are two hymns the earth. But many Indian nations of the 

in the Rig Veda, describing the rite, and northern and western parts of North America 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli- celebrate annually solemn festivals when the 
gion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt leavps of the willow have attained their full 
offering to the gods, was had recourse to. It size. These solemnities are in ooramemora- 
was even then, however, falling into disuse, tion of a great event: in propitiation of the 
and was existing as a relic of an antevedic superior powers ; or are offered in expiation, 
period, imported from some foreign region. Among the Mandan, these are prolonged 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, four days, and the greatest, cruelties areprac- 
and especially horses, were commonly sacri- ticed on the tortured. Abbe Domenech says 
ficed. And in still later times, the Aswa- that amongst the Arian races who went to the 
med’ha consisted in certain ceremonies end- north-west, there are no grounds for believing 
ing in the liberation of the hoi'se, as through- that the Saxons continued to offer human 
out India is still practised with a bull sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri- 
er cow, many of which are met with in tain, but in their-owu land the immolation 
every village, freed or let loose in the name of captives in honour of their gods was by 
of Siva or Vishnu. Humau sacrifices were no means uncommon. The gTeat temple at 
actually performed by hmdu races in India. Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been es* 
And though the rite is more and -more pecially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Frea. 
rarely performed the meriah sacrifices, Its periodical festivals were accompanied by 
the head-hunting of the Dyaks, and the different degrees of conviviality and licence, 
cannabalism of the farther Archipelago, in which human sacrifices were rarely want- , 
tip to the present day, can but be .re- ing, varied in their number and value by the 
garded as the partial continuance of rites supposed exigency. In some cases even 
which must have had a wider range in times royal blood was selected that the imagined 
long gone by. lu fact the Purushamed’ha anger of the gods might be appeased. In 
or human sacrifice, is prescribed in the Pu- Scandinavia, the authority of the priest was 
ranas, though amongst the hindiis of the much greater than it would appear to have 
puranic times, the ceremony had seemingly been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was his 
long ceased bo he other t.han emblematical, word often, which determined where the 
Some branches of the Scythic stock un- needed victims should he found. It was his 
doubtedly crossed to America in the early hand that inflicted the wound J and his voice 
of our era, and they seem to have which said, “ I send thee to Odin,” declar- 
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ing tlie object of tlie sacrifice to be tliat tbe 
gods rniglifc be propitiated, that there might 
be a frair.ful season or a siiCG3=3sfnl war. In 
the present day, tlie cow is not offered in sa- 
crifice by any Hindn sect or race, but in the 
marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
coaiitry, where a milk cow, surabbi, is re- 
leased on the intercession of a barber, 
sufficient remains to show that the rite was 
formerly practised at marriages, for the 
sake of hospitality. The male boffalo is, 
however, frequently sacrificed, sometimes 
in considerable numbers, and only in 
1859, the Government of Madras ordered 
the magistrate of the Krishna Division to 
forbid the cruel right of Ammavarn, wherein 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease that 
angry g->dde-s, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in a small village, bullocks to 
the extent of twelve or twenty-four were sa- 
crificed, as also several hundred sheep, and 
the heads of sacrificed buifiilnes were carried 
in procession on the heads of men. As might 
be supposed from the sacii'fioial rights 
amongst the Jews, allusions to such are to 
be found in the New Testament. One such 
occurs as the word Corban (Kurban, Arab 
Pers. Hind Sacrifice) in Mark Tii. v. 1 1 . 
“ Butye say, if a man shall say unto bis father 
or mother, it is Corban, that is to say, a gifn, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
mej he shall be free.’’ This word is almost 
equivalent to Sadqa or Tassadnq or Pida, 
and is often nsed by men or women address- 
ing a superior, in which case it means mere- 
ly, I am your Kurbau, The word is Arabic, 
derived from the Hebrew, has allusion to an 
approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, 
a victim, an offering, an oblation ; for which 
also, we have the Greek -Kapiro/ia. The 
other Arabic words, Sadqa, Fida and Tasaduq 
mark the continuance of the sacrificial rite. 
Sadqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the 
Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings 
and sacrifice. The words are continued into 
Hindustani, in Sadqe-’ana or Sadqe-hona, to 
become a sacrifice for the welfai’e of another, 
and Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
of another. Amongst the Bhot, in the 
Ladak frontiers of the western Himalaya., 
the people salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehead 
and then repeatedly describing a circle in 
the air with them, ending by drooping the 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- 
wards. There is a similar mahomedan prac- 
tice of Billain-lena, where a woman is sup- 
posed to take upon herself all the evils 
which would befal the person whom she ad- 
dresses and thus encircles. Though, as has 
been seen, in Southern Asia, human and 
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other sacrifices still continue to be made, 
the increasing power of tbe British in India 
may soon leail to Ihe dlscontinua-nce of such 
barbarities. SacrificevS seem to have been a 
usual rite amongst all the Scythian races, 
and human sacrifices are even noticed in the 
Vedas, Harischandra son of Vedas, of the 
family of Ikshvakn was a kiug without a 
son. Narada bid him go to Varuiia the king 
and say mny a son be born unto me, and I 
.shall sacrifice him to yon,” Varuna the king 
assenied : a son was born to him, on which 
Varuna demanded him in sacrifice but for 
various excuses this was deferreii, until a 
substitute for the son, was found, in Sana- 
sepha the son of a rishi who by invoking 
the g >ds Agni^ fire, iStvoitri, ^ the progenitor, 
VtiTuna the king, Visiicb'-Deoah, collective 
gods, Tndra the friendly, Asoinii divine 
piiy.sicians, boro of the sun, Usiuo the dawn, 
at last was released. But not before Suna- 
sepiia was bound to tbe sacrificial post and 
his father whitling his sword ap})roached to 
kill him, wlien Suiia-sepha exclaimed They 
will really kill me, as if I was not a man.” 
In the Atareya Brahmana, (C 8) it is said 
the gods took man for their victim but as 
he was taken tbeMedha (the sacrifice or the 
spirit) went out of him, It entered the 
horse. Therefore the horse became the sacri- 
ficial animal. Then the gods took the horse, 
but as it too was taken the medha went out 
of him and entered the ox. Therefore the 
ox became the sacrificial animal. The same 
happened with the ox, afterwards the sheep, 
then the goat and at last the earth became 
the vionim. Prom the earth rice was pro- 
duced, and rice was offered in the form of 
puralcifia^ in lieu of the sacrificial animal. 
The drift of the story is that in former times 
all these victims* had been offered, as we 
know for certain that horses and oxen were 
so, though afterwards these were disconti- 
nued. In the sacrifice of the horse, part of 
the flesh was eaten by the assistants and 
part presented as an offering to the gods. 
No reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
the ritual of the early hinclus, did authorise 
the sacrifice of a horse. In southern India, 
nor perhaps in any part of India, is a vaish- 
nava brahman known to offer living crea- 
tures in sacrifice. The saiva brahmans on 
the contrary, annually in some towns, Conje- 
veram for instance, perform the bloody rite 
to their ancient gods Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
and'bobh in 1859 and 'i860, the saiva brali- 
mans in Madras so sacrificed. Several brah- 
mans are employed in this rite* One brah- 
man assisted by his wife, the couple being 
styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma Devi, com- 
mence the rite by performing the fire sacri- 
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by pouring gbi into a largo fire^ Th^e 
pujari, a Suclra., then strikes the head from 
the victim and large portions of its flesh 
being thrown into the fire and red need to 
ashes, portions, ai-e distributed to the as- 
sembly. This being a Pras^d’liain or food 
offei'ed to the gods, all castes can partake of 
it. Many saiva sectarians when aversion 
to take life prevents tbern sacrificing an ani- 
niiiL substitute an image made of dough. 
On this point, of the object of sacrifice, there 
is however, at the present da^", a great, 
ichauge in progress. Amongst the vaishiiava 
brahTiians of th« three great sects of the Va- 
ghala, Teuagala and Maahava the pi'actice 
differs. The vadagala brahmans, who evince 
much earnestness ui the ceremonials of their 
belief follow the Saiva practice of offering 
living creatures in sacrifice *, while the Ten- 
gala and Madliava substitute dough. In 
Southern India, no saiva brahman thus sub- 
stitutes dough, but they present living crea- 
tures, though with many of the saivas the vic- 
tim’s liead is not struck off, hat it is strangled 
=80 that blood is not spilled. The lower 
classes of hind us of southern ludia also, 
though rarely, sacrifice pigs to the inferior 
gods. Living sacrifices are however, an 
essential part of the worship of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern 
India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, 

, small-pox, Thousands of sheep and 

fowls are annually saciuficed at Peri- 
yapalayam, a village about 30 miles 
from Madras, and multitudes of people at- 
tend from Mudras and the neighbouring 
villages, to celebi*ate the yearly festival, 
which takes place in the bright half of the 
month of Adi. Large herds of buffaloes were 
until recently, offered at the funeral rites of* 
the Todawar race of Ootacaraund but the Ma- 
dras Goveriimen thavepuTastoptosuchwhole- 
saie massacre, and restricted the rite to the 
killing of only tvs^o animals at a time, — ^ 
a measure which the Toda race viewed with 
unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and catt]e> 
Human sacrifices are deemed to be re- 
quisite to , mollify goddesses and demons 
who guard bidden, treasure and who are 
believed to have a partiality for the blood 
of a pregnant woman, especially of one who 
is conceived of twins, and to the first born 
of the goldsmith caste : indeed in popular 
belief one of the latter is credited to have 
been offered near Madras in times -not 
very remote and during the famine of 
1867, the head of a victim was found in 
the helots log in a town in Bengal. There 
h a shrine of Yatrappanachiyar, the tute- 
goddess of Tiruvattur, a village to^ 
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the north of Madras, on the road to Eimore. 
This is situate in a part of the great and 
much frequented pagoda of Tiyagaraia Sa- 
mi, for 'which the village is celebrated in 
ancient liindii books. The sacri dee now offer- 
ed there is that of a male buffalo, but is con- 
ducted with so great secrecy, that people are 
not generally admitted to witness it. Indeed 
the fear of witnessing the sacrifice and its 
attendant ceremonies are so great that preg- 
nant women are, if possible, kept out of the 
village for fear of abortion, which is believed 
to be the certain resnlt, sbculd the shrieks 
of the men who carry the Baktabali 
or bloody sacrifice fall on their ears. This 
Raktabaii is assumed to be the food lor 
devils and the attendant spirits of the 
goddess, and consists of rice mixed with 
the sacrificial blood. It is carried only 
during the last day of the annual festival of 
the goddess, after midnight, in an earthen 
pot of a peculiar shape and design, by men 
special ly allotted to the duty. They ruu and 
shriek and liowl iii the streets to scare 
away the devils and evil spirits, and halt at 
the corners and windings, and throw balls 
of this blood- mixed- rice to the demons, &c. 
It is considered to be an evil omen for any 
man to meet them in their rounds, as fever, 
madness, and disease might befal him. All 
treasures concealed under ground for a 
length of time are said to become the pro- 
perty of demons, who take charge of and 
only part with ic, to those who satisfy their 
desire for blood — the greater the demon, the 
higher is the kind of sacrifice he demands. 
Simple minded men, even among those who 
are considered to belong to the better in- 
formed classes of hind us, believe in the divi- 
nation of quacks, w'ho pretend to point out 
the very places in which treasure is to be 
found, by a collyrium which when applied 
to the eye is said to give it the power of dis- 
covering the treasure. Stories are now and 
then spread among the people regarding this 
subject; and this desire for discovering and 
exhuming hidden treasux’e, and the love of 
making gold and silver, prevails to some ex- 
tent among the educated hiiidusand it is gene- 
rally believed leads to the sacrifice of liuman 
beings. Bloody sacrifices form no part of the 
worship paid to Rama, Krishna, Hannmaii, 
&c., of the vaishiiava sectarians, nor Vignes- 
wara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the saiva 
sect or of their respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
Sakti of Siva, defined by her votaries, to be 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym- 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated 
during the nine days of the Dassera or Nava- 
6.68 
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ratri (tlie nine niglits).at tlie close of wlncli 
a sheep is generally offered in the lionses of 
Rfijpnts and Malirattas. Tlie sacrifice of 
buffaloes on this occasion is very rare, and 
vdien it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, bnfc some- 
ti mes in j nngl es and nnfreqnent ed parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the helot races, all 
accept blood}' sacrifices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
snch sacrifices among the houses of educat- 
ed hindus, and in the superior temples is ob- 
served with great secrecy. Madan is very 
little known, but deemed a very great and 
powerful demon with a class of native magi- 
cians. He is generally courted by the pariah, 
chuckler, labbay, and uneducated inahome- 
dans, who offer beef and arrack to obtain his 
good will and favor. 

It has been noted above that the terms 
used for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam^ Gavu, 
Tel, Tagna Magha, Sanscrit. When an ox, 
lamb or fowl is offered up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the sudras, the 
first two words are used. The words Yagn- 
ya or Magha are used to indicate a sacrifice 
celebrated only by the brahmins in which 
they offer goats and not any other animals, 
as the following five things are forbidden 
in the Kaleyoga or the Iron age, 

K^ejowo, 

©g •SjO-S'2)S52^ 

pj— ?? ’ 

the sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban- 
donment of all worldly affections, serving 
fiesh to brahmins invited for the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies, or to have issue by 
a brother-in-law, that is husband’s brother, 
in case of a woman not liaving any children 
by her husband. 

Hindu Morality.'-' Major Moor remarks as 
to their moral character, that it is some com- 
parative though negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, are not externally indecoi’oxis. 
Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
Greece, we see the phallic emblem in the 
hinda pantheon without offence ; and know 
not, until the information be fuimished, that* 
we are contemplating a symbol whose pro- 
totype is indelicate.’ Tlie external decency 
of the symbols, and the difiiculty with which 
their recondite allusions are discovered, both 
offer evidence favourable to the moral deli- 
cacy of the hindu character. Temples are 
nevertheless commonly to be seen on which 
are represented, in statues almost of life size, 
figures which only the mind of man in all 
its corruptness and wickedness could con- 
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ceive. However recently erected, the.'^^e are 
loerhaps but. remnants of the period succeed- 
ing the asceticism and austerities of budd- 
hism. Books were then written about heroes 
whom they deified, some of -whose lives, a.S‘ 
painted, are a continuous outrage of decency. 
But it may not be doubted that the peopler 
generally never followed such license. To 
have done so, society must have ended. At 
the present day, undoubtedly, the morality of 
the hindus is far above the stories in their 
books, the statues on their shrines, or the li- 
cense which prevails amongst the few wlio 
associate -with the Deva-dasi at their tem- 
ples, and it is only their patience under 
sucli gro.ssness, their not rising in wrath 
to reform it, their worship of fire and the 
elements, of the sun and moon, of the liii- 
gam and yoni, or the saligramraa, the 
binlang, the tulsi and the poa; their rever- 
ence for, almost worship of, the cow, the kite 
and the cobra — their worship of nandi, of 
idols with unnatui'al or hideous forms, of 
shapeless blocks of wood orstone in which the • 
educated have no faith and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all, their respect f. r' 
books of the contents of which they are igno- 
rant and which are not worthy of their pre- 
sent civilization j it is their adherence to all 
these confused amalgamations of the coarse- 
vedio creed, scythic worship, fetichism, the 
austerities and sacredness of life of budd- 
hism, and the license of Vishnu ’ as Krish- 
na, which excites the wonder and the con- 
tempt of all civilized men. And their iu- 
difference is the more remaikable be- 
cause, two thousand years ago they 
had a religion ‘less disgraced by idola- 
trous worship than most of those which pre- 
vailed in early times. Tliey had a copious 
and cultivated language and an extensive 
and diversified literature: they had made 
great progress in the mathematica.1 sciences, 
they speculated profoundly in the mysteries 
of man and nature, and they had acquired 
remarkable proficiency in many of the or- 
namental and useful arts of life. In short, 
whatever defects may be justly attributed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, as 
contrasted with the same proofs of civiliza- 
tion in modern. Europe, the hindus were in 
all these respects quite as civilized as any 
of the most civilized nations of the ancient 
world, and in as early times as any of which 
records or tradition remain.’ In the re- as- 
cendancy brahmanism after theoveribrow 
of buddhism, the prime defect of which was 
a want of knowledge of the true God and to 
which was subsequently added a relic 'wor- 
ship and an over- fondness for asceticism, 
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the writers who are now regarded hj the 


Lindus as authorities introduced the out- 
ras-eons n:atters, which at the present day 
are r he shame and degradation of the fol- 
lowers of this extraordinary faith. Major 
Moor observes that, with a little alteration, 
the first imrt of Juvenal’s fifteenth satire, 
beginning ‘Qais nescit,’ might be applied 
to the teachers of hindiiism as now seen, as 
happily as to the Egyptians, the objects of 
Ju venal’s severity, and the following is 
Major Moor’s modification of Owen’s para- 
phrase: 

Who knows not that there’s nothing vile nor odd, 
Which brain sick brahmans turn not to a god ? 

Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore ; 

Pish, reptiles, birds, and snakes, as many more. 

A long tail’d ape some suppliants admii-e, 

Or man-like elephant a god the sire : 

One race a god half-man half-fish revere, 

Others to unsightly moieties adhere ; 

Hosts to a stone’s high deity bend down. 

While others sticks with adoration crown; 

Nay vegetables here hold rank divine— 

On leeks or mushrooms ’tis profane to dine. 

Oh, holy nation where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! 

It has been remarked that tbe characters 
of many of the hindu deities, are faintly 
indicated by the term immoral. Every thing 
that is gross and sensual and wrong is to be 
found as ordinary acts of tbeir deities and 
tbe followers of these faiths present the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a people with purer 
lives than is to be found in tbe idolatrous or 
demonolatrous systems of religion which 
they follow. In their domestic lives, they 
are gentle, not aggressive, modest, reverent, 
respecters of authority, temporal and spiri- 
tual: desirous of knowledge, seekers of the 
truth, patient under mental or bodily labour, 
diligent in their callings, temperate and 
chaste, living with one wife though hindu 
law permits a plurality, amongst the entire 
hindu races, offences against the person are 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the profligacy of great towns and it 
is only amidst the license of the temples 
that gross poligamy is common, and is even 
there confined to the habitues of the shrines 
'Position and religion of hindu IVomen , — 

A great defect in their social system seems 
to be the unequal conditions of the sexes. In 
European households there is almost as lit- 
tle real mixing of different grades of society 
as occurs amongst the different castes of 
India. But among the hindus, although 
their creed permits the women to attain 
heaven on their demise, so long as they are 
here on earth, whatever secret influence a 
wife may have, it is not shown to the com- 
munity, Speculative as are the entire ; 
populations, and to a large ex- 
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tent also all the races called hindus, many 
of them diving into the mysteries of their 
theology, except a vedantist occasionally 
make a remark to the women of his houf^e- 
hold as to the inutility of wmrsliippirjg their 
ordinary images, the hindu wife has little 
or *no instruction in religion, and takes no 
part in all that array of ceremonial which 
occupies so much of the daily time of a 
hindu, particularly if religious. The hindu 
prays morning, noon and night, a some- 
what long prayer. Tbe wife’s prayer, if 
she pray at all, is very short, a saiva woman 
merely mentioning the name of her deity in 
the three words O’m ! nama Saiva, Hail ! 
name of Siva. Amongst tbe smartba brah- 
mans, and mad’hava sect of vaisbnavas 
each household keeps a tulsi plant in the 
middle of its little parterre or court yard, 
A small pedestal is erected, in the hollowed 
centre of which the plant is placed. Daily, 
the women of the house resort to it, circle 
‘ pradatchanam ’ and prostrate themselves 
six times before it, pour water over, and 
then standing before • it, pray to Laksh- 
mi. A similar worship to the pipal tree 
with a sculptured cobra at its foot, is offer- 
ed, both by men and women, to whom off- 
spring have not been given. This pipal tree 
is always on the bank of a tank, in which the 
devotees bathe dressed in a silk garment 
used only when performing sacred rites. Tbe 
prayer of the brahman of every caste and 
sect includes the gaitri, an address to tbe sun. 

Oas^e.-— A great object with hindus in 
general is, to preserve tbeir social position 
in c^ste. The divisions and sub-divisions 
of their different castes are very numer- 
ous, — the sudra are said to have nearly 
fifty, but with alF hindus purity of caste 
is held of the highest consequence. Yet its 
loss may be caused by vaiious means. 

The division into castes or sects of the 
races whom we style Hindus was known to 
the Gr reeks and seems to have been early 
known to the Arabs. The Grecian authors, 
on the authority of Megasthenes, divided 
the tribes into seven, and Ibn Khurdadba 
(obiit A- D. ) an officer of the khalifs 
also arranges them into seven classes, but 
the occupations attributed to them, were 
different. 

Ch'eelc authors, 

Glass'i 

1 . 

2 * 


Strabo- 
Philopopbers 
dasband- 
men. 

I Shepherds &| 
HunterS' 
[Artificers &: 
Merchants- i 

IWarriorB- 
|Inspectors> 
Coimsellors 
& Afisei8ors> 


Deodonis- 
Philosophers] 
Husband- 
men. 
Shepheids & 
Cowherds. 
Artificers. 


Warriors- 
Insp© ctors 
Counsellors , 
&, Assessors 


Arrian 
Sophists. 
jHusband- 
men. 
Shepherds A| 
Cowherds- 
Artificers, 
Merchants &] 
Boatmen. 

W amors. 
Inspectors- 

'Assessors* 


Arab, 

(Ihn Khurdadba 

Sab kufria- 
Brahma* 
Kataria- 


Sudaria. 

Baisura- 

Sandalia* 

Lahud. 
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Ibu Klmrdadbas’ first name is unknown. | 
By tlie otliersbe seems ‘to indicate the Brah- 
man, Kshatrya, Sndra, Vaisya, the Chan- 
da^ a and Jugglers . — JElUofs Historian's p» 18 

Dr. Caldwell tells us that in all ordinary 
cases where illegitimate children are born, 
if there be no great disparity in rank or 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
that of the two parents which is the lower* 
Where considerable disparity exists and 
particularly when the woman is of the 
higher rank, as for instance when a high 
caste woman or even a woman belonging to 
the middling castes, has formed an intimacy 
with a Pariar man, the mother either pro- 
cures abortion or commits suicide. The 
child never sees the light. 

Alms. — Dr. Caldwell adds that alms- 
giving is expressly enjoined by the brah- 
minical religion, as conferring merit 
and power over the unseen world, not 
for compassion or brotherly love, or for 
doing as we would be done by. 

’ Inner helief . — The brahminical believer 
is punctiliously alive to his religion as 
a system of observances, — he never for- 
gets his ablutions, his holy ashes, or 
any of the thousand and one ceremonies 
which sanctify his domestic life, but ordi- 
narily he has not the smallest belief in the 
divinities whom he so elaborately worships. 
He is even forward to tell you that he is not 
so dull-witted as to believe that any of them 
exist. 

Food and cooldng and hos^pitalitij.—lAkQ 
that of the bulk of the human race, the 
food of the hindus is obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. But with the hindu, 
the adherence to this kind of diet forms part 
of their religious belief. Unlike the Hebrews 
(Deut. ch. xiv. Lev, xvii.) or the inabome- 
dans, to whom only certain creatures were 
forbidden, several brahminical tribes do not 
touch animal food at all, and no hindu of the 
four great castes can partake of the flesh i 
of the cow much less avow that he had so 
done. They also require their food to be 
prepared by people of their own or a higher 
caste, or, in their dread of pollution, even by 
their own bauds. With some sects this 
dread is carried to such an extent that tliey 
do not permit any unconverted eye to see 
them cooking, and if accidentally overlooked 
will bury or give away the materials under 
preparation, however hungry they be. Many 
hindus likewiae cook within a sacred circle, 
and if any lower caste or no-caste person 
enter it, the cooking is suspended and the 
article destroyed. Many hindus eat their 
meals dressed in silk clothes, used only for 
sacred rites, — and waited on by their wives 
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\ or female relations, who do not presume to 
eat until their husbands have finished. They 
eat off metal dishes, of gold or silver or brass, 
— but the ordinary platter is made of leaves 
of the plantain, banyan, lotus, or palasa, 
pinned together with grass stalks in the 
form of a dish. These are sold in every 
bazaar- They are employed to ensure safety 
j from pollution, being thrown away after the 
I meal. There is a continued stream of their 
hospitality such as it is, but no one caste 
will eat with another, and at meals each 
brahman sits with his own leafy platter 
apart from his neighbour to prevent the 
possibility of even accidental pollution by 
his own food touching that of another, or 
vice versa. Where such stringency exists as 
regards peoplp of their own faith, their asso- 
ciating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of course an impossibility. These remarks 
apply to the hindus in general ; but the 
members of many of their reformed sects, 
eat with each other, without regard to for- 
mer distinctions. In like manner, as follow-, 
ers of one faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the Prasad ’ham or food which has 
been previously presented to a deity, and it 
is probably the distribution of this, in tem- 
ples, as, for instance annually, at Jaganath, 
that has given rise to the idea that at this 
place all castes of hindus eat together. A 
hindu in general eats twice daily, in the fore- 
noon and after sunset. But a brahman wi- 
dow eats only once daily, at noon. The food 
of the hindus along the sea-board of India, 
is rice, partaken of with vegetable curries or 
pickles as condiments. In the higher lands 
of the interior and in the more northern por- 
tious of India, the pulses, and millets, with, 
wheat and maize, are the articles in common 
use in the form of cakes. The prior pro- 
cesses which in Europe fall to the miller and 
the baker, are got through in the hindu 
household. The pestle and mortar is with 
hindu families a very important domestic 
implement, and few are without it. The 
mortar is generally of stoue, — but often a 
log of wood, the lower part shaped like an 
hour glass stand, and in the upper is a coni- 
cal cavity of the contents of about two gal- 
lons. The pestle is of hard wood, about four 
feet long, and two inches in diameter, with 
the ends tipped or ferrulled with iron, to 
prevent their siDlitting or wearing. It is 
usual for two women, to whose lot beating 
rice out of the husks, and similar domestic 
operations, generally fall, to work together ; 
the pestle is raised perpendicularly by the 
right hand of one, and as it falls is caught by 
the right hand of the other, slxe who raised 
it quitting it in its fall . when tired with 
7i 
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tlieir right hands, they nse the left, relieving 
them. A song is frequently chaunfced daring 
the work The stone mill, so often alluded 
JO in the Old and New Testament, consisting 
of two flat stones worked by one or two wo- 
men, is in use in every house. The religi- 
ous restriction to vegerable diet is doubtless 
of huddhist origin. Buddhism had the ef- 
fect of inspiring a great respect for life, and 
all orthodox hiiidus regard the inviolability 
of life as the most sacred of laws. In what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be prac- 
tised by any portion of these people such are 
directly opposed, not only to the influence 
and example of the brahmans, but to the 
prpocticeof the immense majority of the‘more 
cultivated and the higher castes. Myriads of 
iiiudu.s have lived and died without every 
partaking of animal food, and among^st the 
budd’histical Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their 
priests never partake of stale food lest living 
creatures should have arisen in it, keeping a 
cloth over their mouths lestauimect uncon- 
sciously enter, and they walk with a small soft 
broom in hand with which they gently sweep 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. 
With all this, there is occasionally witness- 
ed amongst some one or other of the races 
following hinduism, an apathy and indiffer- 
ence as to the preservation of the lives of 
their fellow creatures, which Europeans 
fail to understand. An instance of this is 
described as having occurred in 1 820, at the 
fair ac Hurd war, in which seven hundred 
persons arc stated to have lost their lives. It 
was calculated that not less that two millions 
of people had assembled on the occasion, 
when, at the openiug of the fair, the rush 
was so great towards the steps of the bathing- 
place as to cause this melancholy catas- 
trophe. Dreadful as it was, the exertions 
of the British officers only prevented its be- 
ing infinitely greater. An eyewitness re- 
marked that the brahmans looked on not 
only with apathy, but with joy depicted in 
their countenances ; and women, at a short 
distance, were bathing in other parts of the 
sacred water, with as much indifference as 
if the utmost serenity prevailed around them. 
After the fair the roads for miles round 
Hurdwar were strewed with dead bodies of 
men, women, horses, camels, and dogs. — 
Differences explained , — The difficulties 
experienced in explaining the seeming con- 
tradictions in the character of these reli- 
gionists are greatly overcome by remember- 
ing that though nominally of oje faith, they 
are sprang from many races which continue 
distiiiot and separated from each other, as 
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* when their Scythian, Arian and Babylonian 
forefathers poured into India. They are 
assuredly as varied in origin as are the In- 
dian tribes of Nocth America^ and ai-e mark- 
ed with as varied moral and physical quali- 
ties. 

Dress and ClotJiing, The dress of 
hiiidu men is of white mnslin or 
cotton cloth, and their upper coat 
is now generally sewed. The under garment 
for the lower part of the body, the “ do wati’* 
or dhoti, is a loose uusewed wrapper. 
Women of all classes wear un sewed wrappers 
of green, red or yellow colored cotton, edged 
with silk or gold embroidery, and a boddice 
of cotton or silk. 

Scalp-loch, All hindus retain only the 
tuft of hair on the crown of their heads, 

I which is familiar to Europeans from the pic- 

i tures and descriptions . of the Indians of 
North America as the scalp- tuft, the most 
glorious trophy, if not the sole reward of 
their victor. The hindu practice of wearing 
this scalping tnffc, Shik’lia, Sans ; d’Zutu 
Tel ; Kudimai, Tam ; was doubtless brought 
with them from Scythia ; for like the Indians 
of North America, the Scythians cleaned the 
scalp and hung it to their horses bridles. 
The deoalvare of the ancient Germans, wa.s 
nothing other than the scalping mentioned 
in the laws of the Visigoths, capillos eb cu- 
tem detrahere. According to the annals of 
Elude, the Franks still scalped about the 
year 879, and also the Anglo-Saxons. 

Titles . — Amongst the honorific social dis- 
tinctions of- the hindus, is that of Acharya a 
religious teacher, properly a brahman who 
instructs the brahman, kshatriya and vaisya 
religious students of the Vedas, but in use as 
relating to any religious instructor. In the 
south of India, the tennis applied to the head 
of a religious society, equivalent totheMa];)Lant 
of Hindustan and the Panda or head priest 
of a temple. But it is assumed also by brah- 
mans engaged in se(jular pursuits, by car- 
penters, artisans and amongst the Mahrat- 
tas, by cooks. 

Learning and Boohs . — The Mahabharata 
and Ramayana books are the national trea- 
suries of the traditions and legends of the 
hindus, and contain all that has been preserv- 
ed of Vedic ideas and institutions as well as 
the expression of that later Brab mini cal 
system, which forms the basis of the ex- 
isting religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying more or less throughout 
the entire body of hindu literature. The 
Mahabharata is the source of all the Pura- 
nas. It is the Parana properly so called. 
The Bharata war relates to the period of 
Aryan invasion, when the invaders had 
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wacbed the upper courses of tbe Jumna and 
-Ganges. The Ramayaua refers to a period 
when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oudh, and when Vedic rites and institu- 
tions had been established in the very 
heart of Hindustan. The Veda are reli- 
gious books of the hindns of which 
the Eig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sam a Veda and 
AtharvaVeda are deemed inspired and re- 
garded as canonical. But the term is also 
applied to scientific works as Ay nr Veda, 
the art of medicine ; science of life ; Dhanur 
Veda, the art of war (the bow) Gandharba 
Veda, the science of music. Besides these 
are several series of ancient books, the Upa- 
Veda, the Upanishad, the Purana, <&c. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
widely diffused, but those who cannot write 
use trade-marks as their sign manual, of 
which the following may be mentioned ; 
Mang - - A daffra, 

Dher - - A staff. 

Carpenter - - Chisel or kikra. 

Barber - Looking glass. 

Shopkeeper or Bakal- A balance. 

Dhangar - - Scissors. 

Gardener - - Kurpi. 

Banjara - - Spear. 

Koli, Eamusi, and 
Bhil - - Bow and arrow. 

Attar and Eangrez - Joli. 

Kassar (brazier) - Tnlai. 

Kunbi - - - A plough. 

Goldsmith- - - A hammer. 

Blacksmith - - Anvil. 

Chamar - - Leather knife or Eapi. 

Tailor - Yard measure. 

Soldier - - - Dagger. 

Tell - - - Snbbal Pur. 

Byragi - . . Porceps. 

Maniar - . - Churi or bracelets. 

Avocations. — The races following hindu- 
iwSm and the converts from amongst them to 
mahomedanism and the Sikh faith are, almost 
exclusively, the owners and tillers of the 
soil of India, and as agriculturists, in north- 
ern India, are in village proprietory com- 
munities: those of Central India, are village 
proprietors ; and those of western and 
southern India are ryots or holders under 
Government. 

The entire banking interests in India, mo- 
nied men and capitalist class, smaller mer- 
chants, traders and carriers, prefer British 
rule. Hindoos are settled for merchandise in 
Arabia, all through Persia and Tnrkistan, 
they are in Astrachan, in the southern pi'o- 
Vinces of Eussia and even as far as Moscow. 

Religious liberty. — In India, during the time 
that history is extant, if the dominant power 
were hindii, mahomeclans were molested, if 
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maliomedans ruled, hindus were oppressed — 
under the British, all creeds has met with 
equal justice. — Cunningham'* s Bhilsa Topes. 
Chevalier Bunsen's Egypt's place in TJnimrsal 
Sistory. Dr. Caldwell's Comparaiwe Gram- 
mar also Tinner elly Slianars; Vigne's Travels ; 
Moor' s Hind'U Pantheon. Coleman's Mythology 
o f the Hindus. Professor B. H. Wilson in Roy oX 
Asiatic Society's Transactions. Calcutta Re- 
rieu\ North British Review. Mr. Hodgson in 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal. Strange's 
Hindu Law. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. 
Brown's Telugu Dictionary. Abbe Domenech's 
Deserts of North America. Sir J. E. Tennent's 
Ceylon. 'Elliot's supplementary Glossary. 
Wilson's Glossary. Wheeler's hfahaharaia 
Wheeler's Ramayana. Wheeler's Travels of a 
Hindoo. Elliot's History of India. 

HINDUAUCH? Pers. Cucurhita ci- 
trullus. 

HINDUBA^.- Hind. Cioliorium intibus. 

HINDU Kush, written also Hindoo 
Cush, a name of the Konenlun chain, 
called by tbe historian of Alexander 
the Indian Caucasus, also Paropami- 
sus. The Hindu Coosh is remakable for its 
mass and elevation. Viewed from the 
Kousbiin pass, distant ten miles south, it.s 
j appearance is very sublime. The outline is 
, seiTated, being crowned by a succession oi' 
lofty peaks, with sides often perpendicular, 
and it is wrapped in a perpetual covering of 
snow, in all parts not too steep to admit of 
its lying. Humboldt regards it as the most 
striking phenomenon amongst all the moun- 
tain-ranges of the old world. He consi- 
ders that it may be traced from Taurus, in 
Asia- Mi nor, across Persia, then, in the 
Huzarah mountains, to 'Hindu Coosh, and 
to the frontier of China, and that it is dis- 
tinct from the Himalaya. The two ranges 
are physically discriminated by the depres- 
sion down which the Indus flows. 

The Hindoo Koosh, Kouenlun or Mooz 
Tagh are about 850 miles long, from Ivara- 
korum, in lat. 35®, long. 77® ; to Bamian, 
lat. 84® 50', long. 67® 48’. 

Hiudoo-Koosb 35® 40’, 60® 50’,21,000feet. 

Summit N. of Jellalabad, 20,248 ft. 

Koushan Pass, 15,200 ft. 

Khawak Pass, 1 8,200 ft. 

Aki'obab, 10,200 feet. 

The Larana mountains in 35® 20’, 62® 54’, 
are about 60 miles from N. E. to S. W., 
dividing the valley of Suwat from that of 
Panjkora ; and the Lasspissor mountains, S, 
of and subordinate to, Hindoo- Koosh, about 
50 miles from E. to W., L. 36® and L. 70® are 
little known. 

The limit of perpetual snow on south 
slope (kt. 87®), is 17,000 ft. The most re- 
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markable feature of the Hindu- Kiifih is i 
that on the south it supports the plains of 
Kabool and Koh-Damann 6,000 to 7000 ft. ; 
•while to the north lies the low tract of Tur- 
kestan. Koondooz town, distant in a direct 
line 80 miles north of Hindoo-Koosh, is only 
900 ft. above the sea. The Hindu-Kush 
is a distinct mountain system, its parallelism 
being from S. W. to N. E., while that of 
the Himalaya is from S. E. to N. VT. 

The country between the Safed Koh and 
Hindoo-Koosh is hilly; breadth about 20 m 
It is divided into a series of plains by cross 
ranges (Khyber, Kurkutclia, &c.,) which 
pass between the Safed- Koh and the outer 
ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh. These plains 
are generally barren and stony, and have a 
slope from E. to W. The Kabool river, 
which flows through them has to make its 
way by narrow passages. 

Passes of ilie Hhidu Ktisli, Lt. Wood, 
in his journey to the Oxus, names only four. 
Three of these are reached from Kabul 
through the valley of Koh-Daman north of 
that city, and diverge from each other near 
Charekar: viz., the pass of Panjshir or 
Khawak, the Pass of Par wan, and the Pass 
of Ghorband ; but each of these in fact re» 
presents a group of several routes over the 
mountains. The fourth that he mentions is 
the Pass of Hajjiyak lying much further 
west, passing by Bamian, and usually, in 
modern times at least, approached from Kabul 
by the road running west from that city by 
Bustam Khail, south of the offshoots of the 
Indian Caucasus called the Pugman Range 
and Kobistan of Kabul. 

If we turn to sultan Baber we find the 
number of passes raised to seven. Those 
which he names are three leading out of the 
Panjshir valley, viz. (1) Khawak, (2) Tul, 
(3) Bazarak ; then (4) the Pass of Parwan ; 
and three described as in Ghorband, viz. (5) 
Yangi Yuli or the Hew Road.” (6) Kip- 
chak, and (7) Shibrtu. 

As Ritter understands this list it does not , 
include the Hajjiyak at all. 

Fasses from Panjshir, 

Pass of Anjuman. This is a pass start- 
ing from Puryan near the head of the 
Panjshir Yalley and crossing into Badakh- 
shan direct. 

Khawak Pass, at the very head of the 
Panjshir Yalley, crossing to the Yalley of 
Auderab, which it descends to the town of 
that name. 

Tul. This is a loop line to the Kha- 
wak Pass, 

Zarya ascends from Safed Chir on the 
Panjdbir river, some six miles below Tul, and 
the last pass just before reaching Sirab. 
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From Umraz are three bad passes, Shwa, 
Urza, Yatimak. 

Bazarak. This quits the Panjshir at the 
village of that name, twenty-eight and a 
half miles from the mouth of the valley, and 
descends upon Kliinjau on the Auderab 
River. 

Rhatpal. This starts from Gulbahar at 
the entrance to Panjshir Yalley, and joins 
the Bazarak road on the other side at 
Kishnabad or Kishtabad, twenty-one miles 
from Khinjan. 

Passes from GlwrbaiuL 

Kushan. This i's the pass which leads 
close under the great peak specially known 
as Hindu Kush. It starts from a point in 
the Ghorband valley about ten miles from 
Tntan Dara. Kushan lies some miles up 
the pass. It descends upon Khinjan like 
the two last, which it probably receives be- 
fore reaching that place. 

Gwalian. This leaves the yalley some 
twenty miles from Tntan Dara. It descends 
upon Gozan on the Anderab river. 

Gwazyar. This jjass leaves the valley 
near the ruins of the old town of Ghorband, 
some twenty-four and a half miles from 
Tutau Dara. It leads to Kilagai, a small 
town on the road from Khinjan, to Bagh- 
lan and Kunduz. 

Char Darya. This pass leaves the valley 
at about “twenty-nine miles from Tutan 
Dara, and descends upon Ghori, a consider- 
able town. It is passable for kafilas of 
every description. 

From this the road goes on along the 
va-lley of Ghorband, throwing off one or two 
minor passes, and eventually joins the Haji- 
yak road at the ruins ofZohak near Bamian, 

The 2^ass of Hajjiyalc or Bamian, 

Shibrtu. 

Abdereh, for which the only authority is 
the Ayin Akbari. The two last are beyond 
the limits to which the name, Hindu Kush 
is applied. 

Of these passes Hajjiyak was that crossed 
by Burnes, on his celebrated journey, the 
first European traveller who saw and des- 
cribed the great rock idols of Bamian; it 
was also that crossed by Wood on his journey 
north- ward to the Oxus. It was probably 
by this pass that Chinghiz crossed, for the 
siege of Bamian was one of the events of his 
campaign in these regions : and by it Hiwen 
Thsang travelled to India. 

The pass of Cha,rdarya was crossed by 
Anrnngzib, The pass of Salulang was at- 
tempted by Capt. Wood, but unsuccessfully, 
owing to the lateness of the season. Timur 
on his expedition into India crossed the 
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Hindu Kusli by the pass of TuI, and return- 
ed by that of Shibrtu. The Kbawak pass 
\vas crossed by Wood and Lord on their 
retm'u from the Oxus. By this pass or one 
of its branches, Ibn Batuta bad crossed five 
hundred years’ before ; and one of the passes 
into the Panjshir Talley seems to have been 
crossed by Friar Odoric on his return to 
Europe. Hi wen Thsang also returned by 
Pangshir and Anderab on his way to China. 
•-'Yule Cathay, II. p. 598; 595. Burtons 
Stnde, ii., 274, Royal Sanitary Commission 
Report, 

HIJTDUIN', a river in the Bulundshahr 
district of the H. W. provinces passing 
Seharanpoor fort rnnning past Nougawa- 
ghat, 2 1 miles from Meerut. 

HINHUSTAH includes Bahar, Oudh, 
Bajpntana and Malwa. Hindustan, Bengal 
proper, the H. W. Provinces and Oude, the 
Panjab and Sind, with part of the adjoining 
desert country form a great semi-circular 
plain, in which there is no place of refuge for 
remains of original races ; in all' these coun- 
tries the modern races live together as one 
social whole. Throughout Central and Penin- 
sular India, the most open plains and uncul- 
tivated parts are similarly inhabited, but there 
are scattered about over every province, 
hill and jungle, giving cover to aboriginal 
tribes, who hold themselves aloof from the 
general population and are very different in 
language, manners and other particulars. 

As known to Europe, Hindustan is a term 
applied to British India generally. To the 
people of British India, however, and to 
Europeans in India, the name is re- 
stricted to that part of India, which lies 
between the Himalaya and the Yindhya 
mountains. But, in considering the ethno- 
logical relations of India, the countries from 
the Indus and west of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, south easterly to the mouths of the 
Granges, have been so often and so long in 
the occupation of so many different races, 
whose fragments are found in larger or 
smaller portions scattered throughout the 
region indicated, that it will be well to 
notice the occupants of Central India, 
Eajputanah, Bengal, Oudh, the H. W, Pro- 
vinces, and the Punjab, as inhabitants of 
Hindustan, amounting to 136 millions of 
people. 

^ Bengal, is a political division of British In- 
dia, comprising Bengal Proper, Behar, Oris- 
sa including the tributary Mahals, Assto, 
Chota Hagpore, and the native states of 
Hill Tipperah and Gooch Behar. It ex- 
tends from the Meridian 82 ® to 97 ® E. Ion. 
and lies within the parallels of 19® 40’ and 
28® 10* N. lat. On its H. West is the na- 
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I tive state of Rewah in Central India, also 
I the districts of Mirzapore, Ghazipnr, and 
j Goruckpur belonging to the North West 
; Provinces. 

I From the Chuinparum district as far east 
* as the Bhoolan Dooars, the Himalaya range, 
running through the independent states of 
Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bliutan, form its 
northern boundary. Further east, along 
the northern frontier boundary of Assam, 
lies a tract inhabited by the Akha, Dofla, 
Miri, Mishmi and other wild tribes : along 
its eastern frontier lies a part of the inde- 
I pendent province of Bur m ah, below that is 
the Munnipore state : still lower are various 
hill tribes, the Naga, Looshai, Khyen, Mikir, 
&e., and at its extreme south east is British 
Burmah, (on the south of Chitagong, 
which is the south eastern district of the Ben- 
gal province,) and the Akyah district of 
Arakan. Between Chitagongand Orissa is the 
Bay of Bengal. 

On the southwest of Orissa, is Ganjam in 
the Madras Presidency ; on its west, are the 
Tributary Mahal estates and also the Sum- 
bnlpore and Belaspore districts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

The population of Bengal is supposed to be 
near 60,000,000. About two-thirds of its 
population profess hindnism, in its various 
sects, and about one-third are mahomedans, 
with a small number of Christians, and inclu- 
sive of the hill tribes on its S. W., West, 
Northern and N. Eastern borders. Many of the 
higher caste hindus are recognised as former 
immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk 
of the mahomedans is obscure. Calcutta, the 
capital, contains a.bout 377,924 inhabitants, 
amongst whom are many foreigners, viz. : * 
Europeans, 11,224 Asiatics, 1,441 

Indo-Euro- Parsees, 98 

peans, 11,036 Africans, ■ 53 

Greeks, 80 Chinese, 409 

Armenians, 703 Hindoos, 239,190 

Jews, 6,851 Mahomedans 113,059 

Central Hindustan, or Central India, was 
the Madhya-desa, of the ancient Aryans, 
the middle region of Aryavarta, the Arya 
countiy . In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, 
the Amarakosha, the ancient boundaries of 
it are thus defined — 

Ariavartaha pnnia bhumi hi ^ 
Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho. 
e. the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies^ between the Vindhya and Himalaya, 
in this way indicating' both the ruling race 
and the boundaries of the country held by 
them, at the time that Amara Sinha wrote 
the Amarakosha. The first known dynasty 
was the Bharata, so called from the first 
king Bharata, and the last of the dynasty 
75 
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Samvarama, wlio -was driven v'ostvrard MaLomed^urli, Basoda, Patbaree : Laravnt, 
by the Panchala of Canouj B. C. 589. The Gwalior districts ; Seronje. 

Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- Bheel Agency Jhabooa, Ali Eajpore, 

iished between B. C. 2, GOO to B. C. 2,200. Jobnt ; Mutwarb ; Indore, and Gwalior dis- 
Central India, is a table-land of unequal sur- trict, British Pergiinnab of Mundpore and 
face, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, State of Bnrwani. 

bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the Western Maliva Agency, Jowrab, Eutlani 
west, and those of the Yindhya on the south, and Sillana. 
supported on the east by a lower range in Goonah. 

Bundelcund, and sloping gradually on the jB‘2^lifZZec'w^^d^<7e?7C7/,Sohawa],Jignee, Ajj^ey- 
north east into the basin of the Ganges. It gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar, Chirkary, 
is a diversified but fertile tract. ThePrrfar, Chutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere,]Sragode, 
or plateau of Central India, is distinct from Orcha, Punna, Rewab, and Sumpthur, 
the Yindhya to the south and the Aravalli to Of the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bho- 
the west, and its underlying rock is trap, pal, Dhar, Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and 
Aravalli means the refuge of sh’ength, and Jowra are nnder mahomedan rulers and 
these hills have afforded protection to the the rest Mahratta. The petty states hold 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or under the immediate guarantee of the British 
west — the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, Government, hut have feudal relations with 
the HeliaJm of India, or children of the sun, one or otheiir of the larger states, and occa- 
the princes of Mewar, vrho, when pressed, sionally with move than one. 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only At tlie close of the Pindare© war, the dis- 
to issue again when occasion offered. The tricts in Central India and Malwa were left 
Aravalli hills are connected by lower in a disorganized state, the mahra.tta chiefs 
ranges with the western estremity of the had parcelled out amongst themselves the 
Yindhya mountains on the borders of Guze- possessions of the Rajput chiefs and the 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable smaller states were all subject to Sindia,iIol- 
clistanoe beyond Ajmir, in tbe direction of kar oi’ the Puar, and sometimes to all three. 
Delhi, forming tbe division between the Many of the smaller chiefs bad been driven 
desert on tbe west and the central table- from their possessions, and bad sought re- 
land. It would be more correct to say the fuge in tbe jungles and mountains where 
level of the desert, for the south eastern they robbed or levied “ tankbah’’ or black- 
portion , including Jodpur, is a ferbile.coun- mail from tbe larger states. These robber 
try. Amarkautak, a great plateau, forms chiefs were twenty four in number at Sir J. 
the watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, Malcolm’s time. 

Johilla, and hTerbudda. The rivers, though Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 

lar^e and full of water even half way from 71 states, supervised by the Central Indian 
their mouths are very irregular in the slopes Agency, the head quarters is Indoi'e, but 
of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent has three grand divisions. The ISTorth East 
rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, division comprises the native states of Bun- 
increased still further by the rocky charac- dlecund and Rewali. The Northern division 
ter of the river beds or their banks, naviga- consists of tbelTorthern and Central districts 
tion is limited for tbe most part to tbe lower of tbe Gwalior States. The South West divi- 
portions of^ their course. Many pai'ts of sion comprises the table-land known in mo- 
Central India are covered with dense jungle, dern times as Malwa, though far within the 
The Central India of the British Indian ancient limits of the province of that name, 
Government, however; is a politicaPdivision, and the submontane territory between it and 
under the care of a political agent. It has the ISTerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
an area of 83,600 square miles, with apopu- south of that river, extending to tbe Kandesh 
lation of 7, 6 70, 000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. frontier. The first or N. East division, extend- 
In this political division, there are 71 feuda- ing from tbe Bengal Presidency in the east 
tory or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 areMab- to tbe Gwalior State in tbe west, includes 
ratta, 7 are mahomedans, 17 are Bundela, 33 Rew^ab and 35 other states and petty cbief- 
are Rajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong ships. Its area is about 22,400 square miles; 
to other races. Of these, six are feudatory its population about 3,170,000 souls, and its 
states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas public revenues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. 
and Jowrab, but the 71 states are as under: The 2nd or Northern division extends from 
mdore Residency, Indore, Dewas, Bagli. Bundlecund and the Saugor district, and has 
i^alior Agency, Gwalior. ^ an area of about 19,505 square miles ; its 

Bho^^l^ency, Bhopal, Raj gurh, Nursin- population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
Sh^hj K.ilchipore,Koorwai; Muksoodiiigurh; public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. 
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The 3rd or Soutb West division goes on, 
%vestward, to the Bombay Presidency, and 
contains the remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s 
btates, Bhopal, Dhar and Be was and other 
smali states. The area of this division is 
about 41,700 squai'e miles, its population 
about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues 
about Ilupees 1,30,00,000. The states and 
petty cbiefships in Central India, form a 
})olitical, and are in a natural, division of 
British India, and include an ai’ea of 83,600 
square miles and a population of 7,670,000. 
This territory is divided thus, — viz. 



Principal 

states. 

Secon- 

dary. 

Minor 

and 

Petty. 

j Total. 

ilaliratta ..... 

2 

2 


4 

Maliomedan. . 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Bundela , .. | 

... 1 

6 

H 

17 

Bajpufc^ , 

1 

12 

26 

39 

Brahmins, <S:»c.j 


1 

3 

! 4 

1 

4 

23 1 

44 ^ 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,61,23,000. 

Blul. The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of 
the country which extend from them to the 
Vindhya hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, 
who abhor held labour or manual labour of 
any hind. 

Miiliva. Adjoining this, are the richly 
cultivated plaius of Malwa with occasion- 
al intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the Mybee on the west to Bhilsa 
on the east, a stretch of nearly 200 piiles, 
and from the crest of the line of the Yindhya 
to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance 
of 100 to 120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty 
agricultural people. 

^ Hilhj tract. This is succeeded by the more 
hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Se- 
ronge and Keechiwarra, with a scanty popu- 
lation. 

Gtoalior. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border tracts of Kotah, of Bundle- 
cund, till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior stretching for a distance of 
140 miles between the Chnmbul, Paliooj and 
Sind rivers. 

hundlecund is ruled by the Bundela race. 
A vast portion of Pundlecuud is hilly and 
unproductive, forming the northern slope of 
the table land of the Yindhya. 

Rcwah is ruled by the Baghela race. The 
plains of Rewah are fertile ; bub the valley 
on the Sone to the south of the Kymore 
range is desolate. The people are indolent 
and uutrnstwortby. Though widely different 
in other respects, there is one characteristic 
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common to the Baghel of Rewah, the Bun- 
dela of Bundlecund and the raj put of Gwali- 
or and Malwa, a dislike to labour, or service 
away from their homes. They generally 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and " are regarded as the 
heads of the local society. Many of the 
Rajputs in the states of Central India, give 
themselves up to sloth and the immoderate 
use of opium. 

!&[alwa and Gwalior are great centres of 
trade. 

In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, 
Oojein, Mundipore, Ratlam, Dhar, R^wra, 
Angur, Neemuch, Shoojawnlpoor and Bhilsa 
are the principal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharaiali 
Plolkar. 

^ Gwalior, is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindiah. 

EajaJqndanaJhAqeney. Rajputanah stretch- 
es from 23® 15* to 30 N. L. aud- from 
69 ® , 30’ to 78® 15’ E. L. containing an 
area of 123,000 sq. m., with a poj)nlation es- 
timated at ten millions and includes eighteen 
principalities, viz. 

15. ’Rajpoot. 

'Bikaiieer. 

Kotah 
Kerowlee. 
lushenghur. 

.Teystiimeer. 

Ulwur. 

2 , Jat 

I Dhollpore. 

Maliomedan. 

Tonk. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwara. 

In Europe, Hindostan is generally under- 
stood to comprise the whole of India, from 
the base of the Himalaya to Cape Comorin 
but in India the term ig restricted to the 
provinces north of the Nerbudda whilst all 
to the southward of that river, in the penin- 
sula of India, is called the Dekhan, or south- 
ern provinces. 

Masufli nieDiions that at the time of the 
mahomodan conquest the couutry about 
Basrah was called Arz-ul-Hind, “ The Land 
of India.” Lidia, howover.is supposed to have 
obtained its name from the Indus river the 
Sin, Sindaor Hinda orHapta Hiuda, the Abu- 
Sin of the Arabs,the first great river met with 
in the route from Europe and from Western 
and Central Asia. It is true that so far back 
as the reign of Darius Hystaspes, B. C. 521 
the early writers placed Indians on both 
sides of the Indus and made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), embrac- 
ing perhaps the fourbeeniranian provinces or 


McTwar or 
doypore. 
Jcypore. 

Marwar or Jodh- 
pore. 

Boondeo. 


Bhurtpore, 


Sir oh I. 

Dootigurpoor, 

Bauswarali. 

Periabgurh. 

J hall a war. 
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nations, enumerated on tlie Xaksli-i«Rnsfcnm 
us lying between Sogdiana and the Pun- j 
jah and subject to Darias. Bat eastward of 1 
the Indus, the country was always India, and ! 
this name seems to have been cLiiefly used ; 
in the south of Asia for it first occurs in the j 
Bible, in the book of Esther (i, 1 ; viii, 9) as | 
the limit of the territories of king Ahaseurus ! 
in the Bast, as Ethiopia was on the west : and j 
the names are similarly connected by Hero* 
dotns (vii, 9). The term “ Hoddii'* used 
bv the Hebrews is an abbreviation of Honadn 
\vhich is identical with the names of the 
river Indus, for, to the present day, all along 
the course of that river the letters S. and H. 
are interchanged, and, in 'the Vendidad, 
the Panjab is described as the Hapta- 
Hindu” and the native form “ Sindus*’ is 
noticed by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
book of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Hindustan, but the countr}^ surrounding the 
Indus — tlie Punjab, and perhaps Sind— the 
India which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later 
period was conquered by Alexander the 
Great-.. The name occurs in the inscriptions 
of Persepolis and Xahhah-i-Eustum, but not 
in those of Behistun. 

In more recent times, also, the term India, 
has been applied by the nations of Europe to 
the localities which they have occupied or with ^ 
which they have traded. With the Portu- 
guese, the nortfiern part of Hindustan held ^ 
by the Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Mogor, and Goa and the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula 'svas to them India, just as the 
British now designate all their possessions, 
and as with the Dutch, now, India means the 
Java, Sumatra, and the Xetherland posses- 
sions in the Archipelago. 

Most of the traffic with India seems to 
liave been by way of the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea. Tlie Tyrians established depots 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
course of trade being through the land of 
the Cushdi, the races in India came to be 
included under the ethnological title of Cush. ^ 
(Gen. X. G), and hence the Persian, Chal- 
dean and Arabic version frequently render 
that term by India as in. Is. xi. 2., xviii., 1.; 
Jet\ xiii. 23 ; 'By the natives, however, Hin- 
dustan, is the term applied to the whole of that 
central region of northern India, from the 
Punjab on one side to Bengal on the other, 
and from the Himalaya to the southern de- 
clivities of the Satpura range running across 
India in about the parallel of L. 22 X. 

Eeligious olianges. — The ancient history of 
India shows that there were four great reli- 
gious eras, Ths which Agni, Indra and 


other personifications of spiritual exisfences 
\vex*e propitiated 'with feasts and invoked with 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in which 
maidens selected their husbands in tlie Sway- 
anivara and monarchs sacrificed the Aswa- 
niedha In the BrciJiminic peylod the Kshat- 
riya feasts were converted into sacrifices for 
the atonement of sins against brahmiuicallaw 
and divine woi'ship was reduced to a system 
of austerities and meditations upon the Su- 
pireme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this era 
that the brahmins assumed the cbara.cter of 
a great ecclesiastical hierarchy and establish- 
ed that priestly dominion wliich still extends 
over the minds and senses of the liiudus of 
India. I'hirdly, the huddlust -period^ iii which 
Sakya Muni appeared, and Fourthly, the 
Ijmhniji leal revived during which brahmins 
abandoned the worship of their god Brahma, 
and reverted to the old national gods and 
heroes of the Vedic Aryans. In this era, 
Vishnu came to be regarded as the Supreme 
Being, and Rama and Krishna as his incarna- 
tions. The countries between Pliiidustau and 
China, came to be called the further India ; 
or India Extra- Gangeni ; whereas, Hind or 
India, proper, belonged only to the coun- 
try of the people called Hindoos ; or those 
of India Intra-Gangem. The name is as 
ancient as the earliest profane history extant : 
and this may serve, among many other iu- 
I stances, to prove the high antiquity of the 
Persian language. 

InliahitanU. It is admitted that during all 
ages, either as immigrants or as conquerors, 
the races from the north and west have been 
entering India. How littlethese have amalga- 
mated may be judged of by mentioning, that 
out of 1030 villages, lying here and there 
I between the Jumna and tiuLlej and which 
I were under British management in 184(4, 
there -were found to be 41 different tribes 
of agriculturists, of whom may be mention- 
ed— 


•Tat, 443 ' Brahmin, 28 Doghur 28 

Kajpnt, 194 Khetr, 6 Kiilal, 5 

Grujai’, 109 Raien or Goss^eea, 3 

Syed, 17 ■ Araien, 47 Bairagi, 2 


Sheikh, 25 Knmbo, 1 9 Miscellaneous, 46 

Pathan, 8 Malee, 12 

Mughl, 5 Ror, S3 Total. .1,030 

I And as a character of the great revolt and 
rebellion of 1857 ‘and 18^58, it was observed 
that certain classes of villagers attacked and 
destroyed other classes : — the powerful hand 
of a regular government being temporarily 
removed, the ancient antipathies of race at 
once came into play. Dwelling amongst 
each .other, door to door, but yet never 
mixing, most of the races remain as dis- 
tinct aa when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
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forty and fifty centuries before, they came 
to the south, neither eating together nor 
intermarrying. It is this separating system 
which has kept the stocks of Arlan and 
Turanian races of India pure. On the 
slightest suspicion as to descent all social 
intercourse ceases, and the descendants, in 
different lines from the same recognised 
ancestor form new castes. In this way, 
almost every family of a few hundred years’ 
duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
known, further than that the system of 
caste and the forms of brahmin ic worship 
commenced amongst the East Arians after 
their passage of the Sutlej, and now every 
Arian and most Turanian households are 
guided by its rules. This separation into 
castes or sections seems, however, primarily 
to have been a race distinction. It has, 
now, however, as regards the Bast Arians 
and others who follow the brahminical 
teachings, and even as regards the Turanian 
races, a bearing quite irrespective of race or 
faith or creed. In explanation of this, it 
may be mentioned that the countries com- 
prising British India are essentially hindu, 
by which is merely meant that the bulk of 
the agricultural and commercial classes — 
perhaps 86 per cent, — are neither buddhists 
nor mahomedaus, but are followers of some 
form or other of the brahminical teachings 
and reverencing their teachers. 

Glimate seasons and eiiltivation, — Dr. Royle 
gives the following - arrangement of the 
countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of India. 

Tropical and East-Indian Travanooro, Cochin, Ma- 
Islands, Tropical Africa, labar, Ceylon, Malayan 
Brazil, Guiana, West-In- Peninsula, Chittagong, 
dies, and Florida. Bengal, Lower Assam. 

East and West Coast of Coromandel Coast, North- 
Africa. ern Circars, Concan. 

Southern States of North Gujerat, Behar, Doab, 
America, Egypt, north Delhi, Malwa. 
of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican Highlands, Lower Mysore, Hilly ranges in 
Mountains of Spain. Deccan, Rajpootana. 
South of Africa, Extra- Saharunpore and North- 
Tropical New Holland, ern Doab. 

South America beyond 
23|® S. lat. 

Mediterranean Eegiou. Deyra Doon, and Hima- 
layan Valleys to mo- 
derate elevations. 

Chino - Japanese Begion, Neilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Peru, and sam, Himalayan Moun- 
Mountains of Brazil, tains. 

North of Europe, North of Himalayan Mountains, 

Asia, & North America. Hegious of Oaks and 
Pines. 

Arctic Regions, Mountains Himalayas above Region 
of Europe, Elevated of Forest. 

Andes. 

The northern, like the southern* part of 
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India, enjoys two crops duriug the year, one 
called the khureef, or rain crop, sown in 
June, and reaped in October, the other sown 
in October, and reaped in March and April, 
called the rubbee or cold weather crop. The 
latter, embracing Ihe months which ap- 
proximate in temperature to that of the 
season of cultivation in colder countries, 
corresponds with them also in the nature of 
the plants cultivated, as for instance, wheat, 
barley, oats, and millet, peas, beans, vetch, 
tares, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils ; to- 
bacco, safflower, and succory ; flax, and 
plants allied to mustard and i*ape, as oil 
seeds ; carrot, coriander, and cummin, and 
other seeds of a similar kind, as ajwain, 
sonf, soya, and aneeson. In the rainy season, 

I a totally different set of plants engages the 
! agriculturist’s attention, as rice, cotton, in- 
digo, and maize, with sorglium, pulse, j oar, 
koda, most of the troiDical legumes, as well 
as several of the cucumber and gourd tribes, 
together with the sesamum for oil, and the 
varieties of the egg' plant, as a vegetable. 
The snn and sunnee, two cordage plants, 
are also cultivated at this season. 

In Hindustan the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the ‘ Clioumasa ’ 
or ‘ Burk ’ha,’ which is the rainy season of 
four months duration ; after which is the 
^ Seeala ’ or ‘ Jara ’ or ^ Mohasa ’ the cold 
season ; followed by the Dhoopkala or 
K’hursa or hob season. This division indi- 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though, in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged. 

The primary divisions of contiiientfil In- 
dia are four : Hindostan, including in that 
tei’m the whole Peninsula of India and the 
Gangetic plain to the base of the Hima- 
laya. 2. The Himalaya, a mountain chain 
which rises abruptly from the Gangetic 
plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, 
and beyond India. 3. Eastern India, 
India tJltra-Gangem including the king- 
dom of Ava and the Malay Peninsula. 

4. Afghanistan. These divisions are marked 
out by the great mountain barriers and 
by the ocean. The Himalaya mountains on 
the north are nowhere under 1 5,000 feet, 
usually exceed 17,000, and 18,000 feet and 
rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks from 
21,000 to 28,000 feet. 

From the western extremity of the Hima- 
laya the Afghan mountains descend parallel 
with the Indus, with a gradually decreas- 
ing elevation from above 1 5,000 feet to the 
level of the sea at the Arabian gulf. Througb- 
out Afghanistan the climate is excessive. 
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Tiie cold of the winter is intense, the spring 
is damp and raw and the summer, during 
which hot west winds prevail, is intensely 
hot at all elevations. The general aspect of 
the whole of Afghanistan is that of a desert. 
The crops are chiedy wheat and barley, 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Rice is 
cultivated in great quantity at Jellalnbad, 
2,000 ft. At Kabul 6,400 feet, and to a consi- 
derable extent at Ghazni 7,730 feet. Pop- 
lars, willows and date-palm trees are exten- 
sively planted as well as mulberry, walnut, 
apricot, apple, iiear, and peach-trees, and 
also the Elmagnus orientalis, which bears 
an eatable fruit. The vine abounds as in 
all warm and dry temperate climates The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants 
are also on the one hand, natives respec- 
tively of the Caspian steppes and X. Persia, 
and of Siberia on the other. 

The date is cultivated in Beluohistan up 
to 4,500 foeV atid a dwarf palm, CharuEe- 
rops Ritchieana of Griffith, perhaps iden- 
tical with the Chamaerops hnmilis of Europe, 
occurs abundantly in many places, but with 
a somewhat local distribution. 

Mountains , — The Aravalli mountains ex- 
tend from Hausi and Dehli to Guzerat. 

The Vindhya chain stretches across the 
centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of 0am- 
* bay to the Ganges, and is three to four 
thousand feet high. 

A Peninsular chain, called the Ghats 
also the Western Ghats, extends from Cape 
Comorin to the Tapti river, for upwards of 
900 miles, running parallel to the coast line, 
and perpendicular to the direction of the 
monsoons. This chain divides the peninsula 
into two distinct climates, of a narrow wes- 
tern one, in Malabar and the Concan, and a 
broad eastern one, in which are the Caimatic, 
Mysore, and the Dekhan, traversed by all 
the peninsular rivers. 

Winds^ Temperature and Rams . — The 
S. W. monsoon comes from the Southern 
Ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It passes 
over the plains of Bengal, and strikes on 
the Khassya mountains, and the whole 
length of the Himalaya, discharging 
itself in heavy rains. Prom April till 
August it blows from the East of South, 
in August S. S. E., and in September more 
easterly lowering the temperature of Bengal 
and of the northern plains, though the plains 
of the Punjab continue excessively heated. 

Prom the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India continues 
great ; hut after the autumnal equinox, the 
great mass of the Himalaya becomes in- 
tensely cold, and the plains of India gene- 
raliy ‘^beeome cool. Where the north-east 
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monsoon prevails it is everywiierc a land 
wind, except on the East coast of the Carna- 
tic and in the Malayan Peninsula. In 
Malaya it blows over a gi^eat extent of sea, 
and is therefore very rainy, but in the 
Carnatic the width of sea is not great, so 
that the rain-fall, though well marked, is 
less, and terminates long before the end of 
the monsoon, probably from the wind 
acquiring a more directl}’' sonthci-ly direc- 
tion, after the snn has reached the southern 
tropic. The amount of rain vaides prodigi- 
ously in different parts of India, from almost 
none to six hundred inches, but the r«n, in-fall 
affords no direct criterion of the humidity of 
any climate, for the atmosphere may be 
saturated with moisture without any pre- 
cipitaiion taking place. Thus, while in 
Sikkim 1 for 800 feet is the proportion 
for elevations below 7000 feet, on the Nilghiri 
Hills it is about 1 ^ for 340 feet, in Khassia 
1 for 380 feet ; and the elevations of Nag- 
pur and Umbala produce no perceptible 
diminution in their mean temperature, which 
is as great as that which would normally be 
assigned to them were they at the level of 
the sea. At Maliabaleshwar, it amounts to 
248 inches annually. In the Southern Con- 
can, especially in the Sawantwari district, 
the rains are as heavy as in Canara. At 
Bombay the rains last from June till the end 
of September, and the fall is only eighty in- 
ches, which is considerably less than at any 
point further South on the coast. At Tannah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 
inches. In the Himalaya,, the truly tempe- 
rate vegetation supersedes the sub-tropical 
above 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and the elevation 
at which this change takes place corresponds 
roughly with that at which the winter is 
marked by an annual fall of snow. This 
phenomenon varies extremely with the lati- 
tude, humidity, and many local circum- 
stances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
sula, whose mountains attain 9,000 feet, and 
where considerable tracts are elevated above 
6 to 8,000 feet, snow has never been known 
to fall. On the Khassia mountains, which 
attain 7,000 feet, and where a great extent 
of surface is above 5,000, snow seems to be 
unknown. Sikkim occupies an intermediate 
position between Nepaul and Bhotan, and 
unites the floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, East 
Tibet, and the Khassia mountains, being 
hence, in a geographico-botanical point of 
view, one of the most important provinces 
in India, if not in all Asia. In Sikkim s^now 
annually falls at about 6,000 feet elevation, 
in Nepaul at 5,000 feet, in Kumaon and 
Garhwal at 4,000, aujd in the extreme West 
Himalaya lower still. 
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TLafc tlic mountain system of East Tibet ; 
is an enormously olcvatocl mountain mass, | 
is proved by the statements of many intelli- 
gent Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, 
by the narrative of M. Hue, and by the fact 
of so many of the large rivers of Asia flow- 
ing from it in several directions. 

The Travancore group of mountains pre- 
sents a striking analogy to the island of 
Ceylon. They are lofciest at the extreme 
north of the district, where they stretch 
east and west for sixty or seventy miles, 
separating the districts of Dindigul and 
Madura. Notwithstanding the perennial 
humidity, the rainfall at Courtalam is only 
40 inebes : on the hills around, however, it 
is doubtless much greater. 

The Pulney or Palnai mountains west of 
Dindigul, the Animalaya south of Coim- 
batore, the Shevagbiri mountains south- 
west of Madura, and the ranges near 
Courtalam, are all well known. The I’c- 
raarkablo palm, Bentinckia, so common on 
its mountains, is, however, not known in 
Ceylon. The other palms are Caryota urens, 
an Areca, Phoenix farinifora, and one or two 
species of Calamus. 

To the north of Coimbatore the peninsular 
chain rises abruptly to 8,000 feet, as tbe 
Neilg’herry range, and continues northward 
as tbe mountains of Coorg. Tbe rain-fall, 
which is great on the western coast, is less 
on the Neilgherries, being 100 inebes at 
Dodabetta and G4 inches at Ootacamund. 
Farther north in the Nagar district of 
Mysore, where are many rounded or table 
topped hills 4,500 feet high, often culti- 
vated to that height and rising in some 
places to upvvai’ds of 6,000 feet, the climate 
of the western part is very immid and parti- 
cularly so at the town of Nagar or Bcdnorc, 
4,000 feet high, on a spur of the western 
chain, where inclement rain is said to last 
for nine months. 

The Eastern Archipelago, from consisting 
of large islands, separated by belts of sea, 
possesses a humid and equable climate ; but 
the great continent of Australia being a 
vast expanse of low land, becomes enormous- 
ly boated when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere, and presents extremes of cli- 
mate. 

Intimately connected with climate is tbe 
mean annual temperature of dilferent loca- 
lities. 

Lak lilean. Lat. Mean 

Equator ..0* 82*5 Bombay... IS '50 77 7 

Ceylon ...7' 80*8 Macao ...22*12. 74* . 

Pouclicherry.il -55 85*3 Canton „ 23 8 73*2 

Madras ...13*4 80 4 

Sir John Leslie deduced from calculation 
that within the tropics, at the level of tlio 


sea, tlio thci^mometcr ranges from 84 to 
76. ^ Plumboldt, from a very extensive gene- 
ralization, estimated the mean temperature 
of tropical regions at 81i. At Txdncomalee 
the moan annual tem]!. is 80|. ® At London 
it is 49*651. The thermometer sometimes 
rises higher in the tropics, in Arabia to 
110 ^ and during tbe night falls to 94. 

Sir John Leslie calculates that the thermo- 
meter sinks 1 ® for every 100 yards of ascent 
within the tropics. In northern latitudes, 
the number of rainy days are 

12^ to 43^ 78i I 43® to 46® 103 

46® to 50® 134 1 51^ to 60® 16L 
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The jioojple of northoim India live nincb 
on wheat, and those of the south on vice, 
and on vagi, the Pcuicillaria spicata, a gvain 
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almost as nnknown in Hindostan as in Eng- 
land. ! 

Shades of character are found in different i 
parts of India. The inhabitants of the dry i 
countries in the north, which in winter are 
cold, are comparatively manly and active. 
The Mahratta, inhabiting a mountainous and 
fertile region are hardy and laborious, while 
the Bengalee, with their moist climate and j 
their double crops of rice, where the cocoanut 
tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for the construction of their houses uu wrought, 
are more effeminate than any other people in 
India, and a love of repose, though not sufficient 
to extinguish industry or repress occasional 
exertions, may be ta.ken-asa characteristic of 
the whole people of theBengal province. And 
akin to their indolence* is their timidity, 
which arises more from the dread of being 
involved in trouble and difficulties than from 
-want of physical courage : and from these 
two radical influences almost all their vices 
are derived. 

In the prisons of the North-west 
provinces of India, in 1868, the average 
height and average weight of 16,694 prison- 
ers was 5 ft. 4| and 11 Of lbs. The raaho- 
medans and hindns were of equal height 
and weight, viz. 6 ft. 4 in. and lbs. 109J ; 
the Christians about inches taller and 
lb. 10 heavier and, as the criminal classes 
are all under the average of their race and 
nation, these averages may be considered as 
somewhat under the national standard of 
grown men. The Piinjahee, Afghan, Mar- 
war ee, Jat and Goojur prisoners were on 
the average between 5 ft. 6 in. and 5 ft 7 in. 
in height. The Goorkha were only 4 ft. 9 in. 
in height andweighedlhs.102. The Goorkha 
have rather broad faces, small dark eyes, 
dark straight hair, and small features ; they I 
are good tempered hut not so intelligent as 
the Caucasian race. ■ 

Eeligion, the Vedic hym.ns are the chief 
of the religious books of the liindoos and 
contain the eaidiest records of the worship 
of the Aryan race who reached India, the 
date which is assigned to them being from 
1,500 to 1,200 B. C. They indicate primari- 
ly a worship of the elements, for the deva 
nampd are Agni (Ignis) lord of fire : Surya, 
the sun; Marut, storms; Prilhivi, the 
earth ; Ap, the waters ; Usha the dawn ; Ya- 
runa (ovpavos') the heavens : and to them the 
hymn’s are addressed. Below this seeming 
polytheism, there is a sense of unity. That 
which is one, the wise call in divers man- 
ners ; wise poets (I. 29) make the beautiful 
winged, though he is One, manifold by 
words. The hymns contain repetitions to 


weariness, but they are for the most part 
prayers for earthly blessings, for rain, sun- 
shine, harvest, wealth, and conquest. Some- 
times they expand in glowing adoration of 
the attributes of the God invoked, the one 
king of the breathing and awakening world,” 
whose greatness “ the snowy mountains and 
the sea proclaim,” “ whose shadow is immor- 
tality.” (1. p. 29.) Sometimes they em- 
body the confessions of the penitent craving 
for forgiveness. “Through want of strength, 
thou strong and bright God, have Igone wrong; 
have mercy Almighty, have mercy.” (I.p, 39 ) 
Whenever we men, 0 Yaruna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, whenever we 
break the law through thoughtlessness, have 
mercy, Almighty,have mercy ;” no w, they utter 
(as in the Gayatri, used by every brahmin 
for more than 3,000 years as his prayer on 
waking) the prayer that the “ adorable light 
of Savitri, the sun, may illumine (or rouse) 
the spirit of the worshipper.’^ Now, they 
recognise a power from whom no secrets are 
hid. “If a man stand, or walk, or hide; 
if he go to lie down or to get up, what two 
people sitting together whisper, king 
Yaruna knows it ; he is there as the third.” 
(I. 41.) with no trace of the metempsy- 
chosis which we associate with later hindoo 
religion, they express a hope of immortality. 
“Where life is free, where the worlds are 
radiant, there make me immortal.” But, 
the Yedas sow the seeds of a mythology yet 
in the future by fanciful playing with the 
phenomena of nature. The dawn is a young 
bride, gold- coloured, daughter of the sky, 
mother of the cows (the mornings), leading 
the white and lovely steed (the sun). Some- 
times their thoughts on the mystery of the 
universe clothe themselves in words which 
sound lilce the utterances of a later pan- 
I theism, as in the hymn which Mr. Cole- 
brooke has translated . — 

Nor Aught nor Nought existed j yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s loved works outstretched 
above. 

What covered all ? What sheltered ? What con- 
cealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death, — ^yet there was nought im- 
mortal. 

There was no confine between day and night, 

Tho Only One breathed breathless by itself 
Other than it there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first -was veiled 
In gloom profound, an ocean without light : • 
###### 

Then first came Love^upon[it. 

Yedic thought is pure as contrasted with 
the worship of later brahminism. The triad 
of Brahma, Yishnu and Siva is but a second* 
ary formation, and in theYediO times, the 
Kali worship and Satfceeism, were unknown. 
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The Vedas however indicate tlae caste stem , ten and printed iu the same character, but 
which has overruled Indian’s social life ; tlie Arabic, Bengali, Burmese, Canarese, 
since 3,000 years, the verse recognising it! Chinese, Guzerati, Hindi, Mabratta, Malay a- 
being “ the brabmana was his (Brahma’s) ' lam, Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tamul, and 
mouth, the B-aganya was made his arms, | Telugu are all distinct tongues, each writ- 
the Yaisya became his thiglis, the Sudra i ten and printed in a separate character. In 
wns born from his feet.” | the south of India, the Arabic numerals 

The religion of the bulk of the people of j liave been generally introduced into Go- 
Hindustan, is hinduism called also brab- vernment accounts This was on the recOm- 
minism. About a third of the population mendation of Sir Erskine Perry, and it lias 
follow mahomedanism, which its adherents been supposed possible to use the Eoman 
style the Deen-i-Islam, or the Faith of Sal- and Italian character for the other tongues 
vation. and designate themselves, Mussul- and doubtless, it is quite possible to do so, 
man, or tbe saved people. There are in but another generation will see the bulk of 
Western Hindustan a considerable number the people of India using English .with very 
of the Jain religionists and in N. Western little knowledge of their respective mother 
India are more than a million of the Sikh tongues. — Ann. In d. Admin. Eoyle, Frodnc- 
persuasion. There are few buddbists. There tive ResoiLvces of India. Hook, and Thoms. FI. 
are a considerable number of Christians. Indica Cal. Mev. ' ^ 

Of late, Christianity has not been holding HINDWANA, Hindi, also Tarbuz, the 
so prominent a position, as in the earlier water melon. Cucurbita citrullus. Citrul- 
part of tbe nineteenth century, ' At that lus vulgaris. 

time, almost the sole instructors of the HIND Y AN, a town in the province of 
youth of the country, in all pertaining to Ears, at the month of the Kheirabad river, 
an English education, were the Christian the Ab-i-Shereeii of Timur’s expedition, and 
missionaries who while giving secular edu- perhaps the Arosis of Nearchus. Tbe Hin- 
tion had the opportunity of imparting cliris- dyan river is navigable from the sea np to 
tian truths at a period of their pupil’s lives Zeitun, which latter town is only a .day’s 
when much that is learned is pei'manently journey (five fursaugs) to Bebheban. — Be 
acquired. Then, also, the condition of the Bode. See Kal. 

country and the form of Government did not HINEREDURA. Singh. Auethum sowa. 
furnish many openings for the employment Roxh. 

of educated natives, and those whom the HING. Hind. Narfchex assafoetida, Fern- 
missionaries trained had leisure to meditate la assafoetida, Assafoetida. 
on the doctrines they had been taught. HING AM. Ab, Hind time ; season ; 
About the middle of tbe nineteenth century, hence Hingami, temporary, 
however, the British Government undertook HINGAN, Beng also Hingan bet. Beng. 
to impart to its native subjects an English Dxje. Hind, also Hingot. Hind. Balanites 
education higher than anything obtainable u^gjptiaca. syn. of Ximenia u3Egyptiaca. 
in tlie missionary schools and at the present HINGCHA, Beng. Enhydra bingcha. 
time about half a. million sterling is being HINGDA, also Durdar., Hind, also Hin- 
annually expended for that object. Tbe gi’a. Guz. Cinnabar, 
mode of training pursued in the Indian Uni- HINGENGHAT, Lat. 20 ® 34’ ; N. L. 
yersities and tbe resulting over education of 78^ 51’, E inBerar, S. of Nagpur. Level 
the alumni have created in them a venera- of the Godavery is 610 feet and the top of 
tion for mere intellectual attainments with the bank of tbe Godaveri GoO. Cullen. 
a desire for mere worldly advancement HINGG,Panj, Ba,laijites.^gyptiaca,D«?/Ze. 
which have uiispiritualized the educational HINGHUDJ, Sans., Terminalia cafcappa, 
efforts of missionaries and thrown even Linn, 

tbeir rpost successful pupils in the shade. HING-GACH, Beng., Assafoetida plant, 

Languages, a language of mixed origin is Ferula assafoetida. 
in use amongst the mahomedans of India, HINGGO ; Hingol, also Hind. 

and employed by the British as the ordinary Balanitis -^gyptiaca. 

lingua franca, in their intercourse with the HINGLAZ, a town near the sea about 
people of the country. It is called hindus- eight}’' miles from the mouth of the Indus, 
lani also, urdu, and is essentially Hindi, As a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, it is little 
with large admixtures of words of Sanscrit visited, from the difficulties which attend 
origin or of Persian and Arabic, according tbe journey when made from most iDarls of 
as the speakers or writei's, are hindu or Hindustan. It is said, however, to contain 
luahomedan. At present the Hindustani or twenty-four temples of Bbawani. Fostau's 
Urdu, the Punjabi and the Persian, are writ- Western India Vol. I p. 168, 
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HIXGOLT, 19 43’ ; 77 ^ 11’, in the 

Dekhan, S. E, of Aurangabad and 185 miles 
iST. W. of Hj'derabad the mean height 
of the village is 1,495 feet according to 
Scott and 1 ,478 feet ac0OT*ding to Wilson. 

HIKGOOLEE, Bkxg. Solanum melon- 
gena. 

HINGRA, Guz. Cinnabar. 

HINGD, Malay Perula assafeebida. Llim. 
Assafoebida. 

HINGUL GASS, Singu Ainoora rohi- 
tnka. W. and A. 

HINGUNBET, Duk., Balanites 
tiaca. jDgI/iIC' 

HINGUN, a river in the Bulundshahar 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

HINGUR, Hind ? Cinnabar. 

HIHGUPATRI CHETTU, Tel. Ferula 
assafeebida. — Linn, 

HIHHURU PECALLIEULLA, Sing. 
Zedoary. 

HINJARA. Karn. A cotton beater or 
cotton dresser. See Pinjai’a. 

HINJOLO, UPvIA. Eugenia acutsngula, 

HINHA, Hind. Lawsonia inermis. 

HINHE KOREISH, Arab. Lichen ro- 
tundatus. 

HINNOM. At the union of the vales of 
Hinnom and Jehosliapliat, there is a basin 
of water, where the fire of the Temple was 
preserved; and beyond it, where a clear 
stream runs thi^ough a very narrow inlet 
between the Mount of Olives and that where 
Aceldama and the other sepulchres stand, 
are many olive trees. Shinne/s Overland 
Journey Vol. I. p. 218. 

HINHUP, Dut. Hemp; Cannabis sativa. 
— Linn. 

HIN-PUS-WAEL. Singh. Entada purs-ee 
tha.— D. 0. 

HINTAL, Beng. HINT AL AMU. Sans. 
Tel. Pheenix paludosa. 

HINTEH. Abab. Wheat. 

HIHTRUNJE, See Kashbin. 

HIlSrZIL Arab. Pers. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. Colocynth. 

HIOISTG-HU. See India. 

HIPPALUS, the Greek name of the 
south-west monsoon. See Musiris . — India 
in the l5th Cent, 

HIPPALUS, a Greek of Alexandria who, 
some time pidor to the reign of Claudius 
Csesar, discovered the direct passage across 
the Indian Ocean. * The ancietit mariners 
boldly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached 
Muziris a port on the Malabar Coast of In- 
dia in a voyage of forty days, or in the mid- 
dle of September. They left India on 
their return. at the end of December. The 
place on the Indian coast which the Egyp- 
tian merchant vessels then reached is learnt 
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from the coins found there, and was, we 
know^, in the course of the trade wind by which 
they arrived ; we also know the port of Af- 
rica where they lef); the shore and braved 
the -dangers of the ocean. A hoard of 
Roman gold coins has been dug up in the 
middle of the nineteenth century near Cali- 
cut, under the roots of a banyan tree. It tells 
its own tale. It had been buried there by an 
Alexandrian merchant on his arrival from 
the voyage, and left safe under the cover of 
the sacred tree to await his return from a 
second journey. Sharpe' s History of Bgypt^ 
Vol 11. p. 115-116. See Aden p. 29. 

HIPPARCHUS, See Toga: 

HIP-PE. C..N. See Honge. 

HIPPORUS, Annins Plocamus was a free- 
man of Rome, who farmed the customs in 
the Red Sea, Pliny mentions that he was 
blown off the African coast in a violent gale, 
find, after fifteen days, he was driven on 
Ceylon at the port of Hipporos wliiph Air. 
Roberts supposes to be the Greek words 
Hippos and orus, or horse mountain, a Greek 
translation of “ Kutlm’-AIalei” a hill on the 
H. W. coast of Ceylon . — Roberts p. 81- 

HEPPSLAPHE, F, Guv, syn, of Rasa 
hippelaphus, Cuv. 

HIPPION HYSSOPIPOLIUM. Spreng. 
Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. 

HIPPOCAMPUS a genus of fishes of the 
Syngnathidee. H. Mannulus and H. 
comes, of the Indian seas, when drying, 
assume the figure of a horse’s head and are 
known bo all as the Sea-horse, 'which the word 
Kuda, in Alalay, implies. The body is taper- 
ing and curled near the tail. Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago^ 1853. p. 265. 

HIPPOCRATEA ARliOREA. 

Tree like Ilippocratea. ] Katlia-puhariya, Hind. 

Found in Kotah hill jungles. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, also mentions H. Grahami and H. 
obtusifolia. — Genl, Med, Top, p. 173. IV. Ic- 

HIPPOPHAE S ALICIFOLIA. A plant 
of Spiti used for fuel. 

HEPPOGLOSSUS. ^ A genus of fishes of 
the Family Pleuronectidee. 

HIPPOLYTE. A genus of the Crustaceas 
of the tribe Palemoniens, as under 

Hippolyte veiiU’icosiis, JSchvs. Asiatic Seas. 

„ quoyanns, „ Now Guinea. 

„ spinifrons, „ New Zealand' , 

„ spinicaudus, ,, New Holland. 

„ gibberosus, „ New Holland. 

„ marmoratus, „ Occanica. 

HIPPOAIANE BIGLANDULOSA of 
Borneo, yields caoutchouc* 

HIPPOPHAE RHAAUSrOIDES. Linn, A 
shrub of the Punjab and H, W. Himalaya, in 
Kangra, Lahore and Ladak, witli many ver- 
nacular names. Its stem is sometimes 5 or 
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0 feet, in girth. It bears an acid fruit, which 
makes a good jelly with half its w'eight of 
sugar. Its stem gives a good fuel and char- 
coal. — Di’s, Stewart and Glegliorn* 
HIPPOPHAE SALICIFOLIA. 

Buckthorn, Exg. 1 Tser-khar, Punja.bi 

Soorch, Punjabi, j 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
Its berries mixed with sugar form a good 
preserve. Roar the Chenab it is a stout 
shrub wdth spinous branches, and frequent 
in the valleys. The yellow bei-ries are ex- 
tremely acid, but when boiled with sugar 
form an agreeable and wholesome preserve. 
The people use the branches for dry hedges 
and fuel, and they are so valued for these 
purposes as to he considered village proper- 
ty. A species of Prnnns, litsi,” ripens in 
September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
sometimes like the cherry. A gooseberry, 
“ bilitsi,’’ with small woolly sour berries is 
common, and a black fruited Ribes, “ rasta,’* 
resembling in taste the European red currant 
is largely eaten by the people . — Glegliorn Pun^ 
jah Report, p. 67, 1 50. Dr. J, L. Steivart. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS the Behemoth of the 
old Testament, is fonnd in Africa in great 
numbers and the existence of two species is 
suspected. The natives kill it with spears 
after enticing, it into a pitfall. They eat its 
flesh as they do that of the elephant though 
both are said to be tougher than caoutchouc. 
The skin, of which the curbaj, (hence the 
Spanish corvacho, and French cravache,) 
the real sceptre of Egypt, is made, has, from 
the use it is applied to, a certain value. 

The hippopotamus has been discovered in 
a fossil state, in the Sub- Himalaya, where 
there is an admixture of extinct and ex- 
isting forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
forms of elephas and very remarkable bovi- 
nes, dissimilar from those now in India, but 
seemingly identical with those of Europe. 
Of animals still existing in India, are found 
the fossil Emys (Pangshura) tecta. The im- 
bedded shells are all of species still living in 
the valley, and indicate conclusively that the 
changes have been gradual from the time 
that the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, 
aud rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests 
of the country, where mastodons abounded 
and where the strange forms of the sivathe- 
rium, dinotherium and camelopardis existed. 

The ivory of the great canine teeth of the 
hippopotamus, is highly valued by dentists 
for making artificial teeth. Ho other ivory 
keeps its colour equally well ; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers 
into England for this purpose, and sell at a 
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very higli price, from the closeness of the 
ivory. The weight of the tooth, a portion 
only of which is available for the artificial 
purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk ; and the article fetches, 
or did fetch, upon an average, about thirty 
shillings per pound. One of the specific dis- 
tinctions pointed out by M. Desmoulins is 
the comparative abrasion of the canines in 
the supposed two specievS. — 'Eng. Cyc. Hamil- 
ton's Sinai Hedjaz, Sozidan, p. 339. 

HIPPOSIDEROS, a genus of the mam- 
malia, of the order Cheiroptera, of which the 
following species may be named. 

H. apiculatus. j H. fulvus. 1 H. nobilis. 

H. armiger. | H lankacliva. | H. speoris. 

H. ater. | H. larvatus. | H penicillatus. 

H. bicolor. | H. murinus. | H. tenipletoni. 

H. Ater, Tem;pleton, resembles H. speo- 
ris in everything but size and color. The 
back is coal-black, the hair near the body 
dark silvery-grey ; belly greyisb-black 5 the 
membrane deep black ; tail one-half longer 
than the femora, its tip exserted. Length 1 f 
to in ; expanse 10 to lOf in ; tail 7 to 8 
in. Common in old buildings about Colom- 
bo. — Mr. BlyWs Begoori. 

H Lanheodiva, Kelhart, is tlie dubiously 
cited Rh. insignis of Mr. Waterhouse’s Ca- 
talogue — Insignis being a true Hipposideros, 
while Pusillus is a restricted Rhinolophus, 
and the latter therefore cannot be the small 
Indian Hipposideros* Length of a full grown 
male, head and body in. ; tail 2 in. 5 
fore-arm 3 in. ; tibia in. ; carpus If in. ; 
tarsus in. ; ears in. broad and nearly 
as long ; space between them | in. ; weight 
2 oz. 3 1 dr., ears large, acuminate, and 
emarginated externally near apex ; with 
transverse striae on their inner surface ; naked, 
with the exception of the inner edge. Mnz- 
zle short, but face rather elongated. Body 
long covered with soft dusky rufons-brown 
fur, which is grayish at base- Head, neck, 
and beneath, of a lighter brown colour; 
pubes hairy. Interfemoral membrane acu- 
minated to tip of tail, which is not exserted. 
Ho frontal sac, but two tubercular points 
from which grow stifS.sh hairs. This bat is 
found in great abundance in and about 
Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is the largest of all the Rhi- 
nolophinoe hitherto seen in Ceylon. 

Other two are described as H. Templetonii, 
Kelaart, (R. vonlha Templeton,') w^hicli is 
no other than H. Speoris, H. atratus. Ke- 
laart (Rh. ater Templeton), which is the 
supposed variety of H murinus. 

Besides the latter, Dr. Kelaart forwarded 
to Calcutta a specimen of what was pre- 
sumed to be H. vulgaris, Horsfield, apud 
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Qmu^ of India,— and one of indubitable H, 
murinus, (Elliot), Mr. Blytli accordingly 
recognised the following as Singhalese spe- 
cies of Hipposideros.* 1. H. Lankadiva 
(vel insignis ? 2. H. vulgaris ? H. Speo- 

ris V. vonlha) 4 H. Mnrinns ? 5 H. Mnri- 
nns, var? vel ater et atratns ) “Youlba 
is tlie Cinghalese woi’d a,pplied to all bats.” 
— Mr. Blythes Ee^orf. See Clieiroptera, 
Mammalia, 

HIPPURIIir^, the order Hippurinte fur- 
nishes the water caltrops (Trapa) the seeds 
of which are vended in the Chinese streets 
as a fruit, after boiling. The Chinese name 
means buffalo-head-fruit, which the unopen- 
ed nuts strikingly resemble. — Williams' 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 282. 

HIPTAGE MADABLOTA, Gcertu, 

Gsertnera racemosa. — Roxh. Jtheede, 

Bokhi or Utimiikfca Duk. | Madliaricixe 
Deligktof the woods Exg. I Potu-Vadla ; Vadla 
Ati Muktamu: Tbl. j yarala. Tbl. 

A large climbing shrub, with very beauti- 
ful white and yellow flowers in terminal 
racemes: petals fringed; four white, one 
yellow ; — one of the stamens is much longer 
than the rest ; fruit uiiequally three winged. 
The bark is a good sub-aromatic bitter. — 
Riddell, 

HIRA, a diamond, Hira-ba-rang-i- 
nausadir -a gray or neutral colored 
diamond. 

HIRA DAKBTIJN, Pterocarpus draco, or 
Calamus draco, dragon’s blood, See Khun 
Siawa-shan. 

HIRAJ, Hind. Pers. Auction. 

HIRAK, orhirek of Hushyarpur, Diospy- 
ros montana. 

HIRA-KASIS, an earth containing sul- 
phate of iron. 

HIRALI, Sing. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Lmn. 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, was contemporary 
with Solomon, whom be assisted, he receiv- 
ed from Solomon, 20 villages of Gallilee and 
was a partner with Solomon in the Indian 
trade. He reigned B. 0. 1025 to B. 0. 992. 
— Bunsen, III 414-20. 

HIRAK, a river near Jubbalpore. 

HIRAKYA or Hiranya Kasipa, a king 
destroyed by Yisbnu as Narasimha, See Ava- 
taram, Avatar, Krishna p, 545. Karasinga or 
Man Lion. 

HIRAKYA-BAHTJ, See Chandragupta. 

HIRCUS jEGAGRUS one of the Caprese. 

, HIEDA, Duk. Mar. also Huldah. Termi- 
nalia chehnla. 

HIRI-KODDOL, Singh., Rhizophora, sp. 

HIRILA, Mahr, Kanclea ? ? Species^ 

MlRlHAOHEREISr, See Yishmi, 
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HIRK, the common deer, the black 
buck, &c. 

HIRK-PADI, Hind. Convolvulus arvensis. 

HIRK PARDI, also Him- Shikari, a hun- 
ter race of the Peninsula of India, who call 
themselves Bbaora. 

HIRSB, Gep.. Millet. 

HIRSUP, Ben. Artichoke, Cynara scoly- 
mus. 

HIRU, Hind. Cassia tora. 

HIRUDO, the leech, one of the class An- 
nelidas, many of which occur in the South 
and East of Asia. The two species com- 
monly used are H. medicinalis and H. offici- 
nalis and in America, H. decora. Six kinds 
of useful leech are mentioned in Susruta and 
by Avicenna. — Eoyle. 

HTRUNDIKID^, a family of birds con- 
sisting of one genus and ten species, the 
familiar swallows, one or two species produce 
the edible birds nests of commerce. Mr. 
Blytli says : “there is no reason to suppose 
that the Hirundo esculenta of Linnaeus, 
as .described, with yellow irides and white- 
tipped tail has any prototype in nature : 
the latter would be an anomaly through- 
out the cypselidae, but may refer per- 
I haps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the 
constructor of the edible nests. Dr. Hors- 
field gives the species termed la wet by the 
Javanese as Hirundo esculenta, Osbec\ stat- 
ing that the specimens which he examined 
in Java, and those which he took to Eng- 
land, differ from Latham’s description in 
being uniformly of a blackish colour, with- 
out a white extremity to the rectrices. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, 
he gives as H. fuciphaga, Thunherg, stating 
that ‘ its nest is constructed of mosses and 
lichens, connected with the same gelatinous 
substance which composes the edible nest of 
the preceding species.’ In the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, the same two species 
are distinguished by the names “ lawet” 
and “ lyntye,” and the nest of the latterjis de- 
scribed to be without the least value. And, 
it is added : ^ the residence of “ lyntye,” in 
the caves, contribntes greatly to the injury 
of the true nests, for which reason the 
“ lyntye” are destroyed as'much as possible 
at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, 
however, of the same form, and are as artfully 
made as the others.’ “ Heer Hooyman, like- 
wise, states, that besides the lawet, other 
species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo, boerong-itam, boerong-zoe- 
koe, and lintje. ‘ These,’ he adds, ‘ are very 
similar to each other, excepting the second, 
which has the head larger ; and th'e feathers 
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of all arc entirely black. The nests which 
t’ney constracfc are blapk and friable, compo- 
sed of a light down/ (agglntiiiated ?) ‘An 
opinion prevails that the presence of the->e 
birds is injurioas to the caverms, on which 
acconnt tbev are driven away as much as 
possible.’ Another writer in the same vo- 
lume of the Bataviaasch Genootschap, men- 
tions the momos or boerong-itam (thns 
bringing together M. Hooyman’s first two 
species,) as a large kind with plumed tarsi, 
indicating thus a true cypselns, which is 
probably the constructor of the nests assign-, 
ed by Dr. Horslieldand others to the linchi. 
Assuredly, however, says Mr. Blyth, 
the Collocalia fuciphaga, (Hirniido 
fuciphaga, ( lliioiberg,) lincbi or liutye of 
the Javanese, identical upon comparison 
with Javanese specimens, would appear 
to. be the sole producer of the numerous 
nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the 
Bay of Bengal ; and the often quoted 
notice by Sir G. Staunton, in his account 
of the Earl of Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, mast refer either to C. fuciphaga, or 
to an entirely new species, Avhicli is hardly 
to be supposed in the locality. ' Eor, he 
renjarks : ‘ the birds which build these nests 
are small grey swallow^s, with bellies of a 
diroy white. The white belly is character- 
istic of C. fuciphaga; and this particular 
species occurs abundantly on parts of the 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, in the 
Nicobar Islands, and the Mergui Archipe- 
lago, and so higli as on certain rocky islets 
off the southern portion of the coast of Arra- 
can, where the nests are annually gathered 
and exported to China. From all this range 
of coast Mr. Blyth has seen no other species 
than C. fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any 
other has been observed ; and he had examin- 
ed a multitude both of the adults andofyoung 
taken from the nests, collected in the Nico- 
bars and preserved in spirit, all of wlilch 
were of the same species. Sbill, what ap- 
pears to beC. nidifica, inhabits the mountains 
far in the interior of India, though hitherto 
unobserved upon the coasts ; and it is worthy 
of notice that C. fuciphaga does not appear 
to havb been hitherto remarked inland in 
this country.” Dr. Mason however observes 
that C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland 
in the TeuasserimProvinces. The Karen in 
the valley of the Tenasserim in the latitude of 
Tavoy, are well acquainted with the bird, 
and they say it crosses the mountains to and 
from the interior every yeai*. That it is the 
same species there can be no doubt, for the 
Karen name of the bird is “the white swal- 
low,” from its white belly. — Masoti, 

llirwido Jlaoicolla^ Blytii, belongs to the 
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group of Ilepublican Swallows, (Petrocheli* 
don of the prince of Canino), and has similar 
habits to the H. fulva of N. America. Upper 
parts glossy black with white lateral edges 
to the dorsal feathers more or less seen : the^ 
rump brownish and crown dark rufous; lower 
pares white, with black mesial streaks to the 
feabbers of the throat and breast; the under 
surface of wing pale brown ; tail slighEy fur- 
cate, with a slight whitish spot more or less 
developed, towards the top of the inner web 
of the most of the feathers : tertiaries also 
white tipped. Length about 4| inches : of 
which tail ] 5- inch, wing 3|. This retort 
nesfc-buildino- Jiwallow, hitherto found only in 

O’ t/ 

two spots, building in company, the nests 
crowded together in rocks overlying the 
rivers Sone and Karne in Bundelcund, at 
which time it Avas breeding. 

Hlrundo Ilwcuuni, S a via NT is the H. 
cahirrica, Liold. ; and H. rustica orientalis, 
Sclilegel)^ from Abyssinia , Avith under parts 
nob more rufous than in ordinary H. vus- 
tica, from Avhich it is insufficiently distin- 
guished. 

lliruiulo rusUcct the P.ustic ‘ SwaJlow,’ of 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; is migratory and com- 
mon in the plains of India during the cold sea- 
son chiefly over Avater. 

Hiniudo sdicnsis the ordinary Indian 
SandMartiu occurs together wich H. riparia. 

Ilinuido m'bka the ‘ Martin’ of Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Siberia ; is somewhat rare 
or local? in India and migratoiy. 

Hirumlo rlpami the ‘ Sand Mturtin’ of 
Europe, Asia, Africa; N. America is migra- 
tory, in India and local, and mostly replaced 
by H. sinensis. 

Ilkmido rupestrls of S. Europe is com- 
mon in the high mountains of India; and 
there is a diminutive of it also in the H. 
concolor of Sykes. 

HIBiLNYA-GARBHA, Sans, from hiran- 
ya, gold, and garbha, the wmmb. 

IlIRANYAKASHA, Sans, from liiranya, 
gold, and akshee, an eye. 

^ HIRANYA-KASHIFOO, Sans, from 
hiranya, gold, and kashipoo, a sheath. 

IIISCHPANSKIJ'] MUQHL Rus. Can- 
tharis vesicatoria, Latreille, Oantharides. 

HIS’HIDN GARNA, Hind. Capparis 
horrida. 

HISLOP, Revd. Stephen, born 8th Sept. 
181 7, at Dunsc, Berwickshire, he joined 
the Free Church, in 1 and a manificenb 
donation of Rs. 25,000, having been offered 
by Captain Hill, on condition of founding a 
mission at Nagpore, Mr. Hislop was nomi- 
nated the first missionary and on the 5th Sep- 
tember 1844 ordained. Ho arrived at Nag- 
pore oil 13tli February 1815 and gaA'C much 
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time ro ^eologv. in the course oF his mis&ioa- 
tours In AL'irch I860, he submitted to the | 
Bombay Asiatic Society a paper ou the; 
‘‘ Geology of the ISTagpore State.” which was ' 
inserted in their Journal for July. Along 
with his friend Air. Hunter, he wrote a more I 
lengthened Aleraoir with a similar title for I 
the London Geological Society, of which 
tlie first Part appeared in their Quarterly 
Journal for August 1855. In the following 
No of the last mentioned periodical, there 
is a Ale moil* from Air. Hislop ; ou the 
connexion of the plant bearing sandstone 
of Nagpore with the coal-beds of Central 
India and Western Bengal, and the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal No. IV. 1855 
contains another ou the age of the Car- 
bonaceous strata just referred to. In those ^ 
papers Air. Hislop describes some of the 
numerous fossils, which have been found 
ill the tertiary deposit^ and. the sand- 
stone, coal and shells of the Province of 
Nagpore ; he suggests that the regur may 
have been formed of decomposed vegetation 
mingled in moist situations with the debris 
of any kind of rock; he proves that the trap 
covering the tertiary was uot poured out at 
the bottom of tlie ocean, but must hav’^e been 
consolidated' under no greater than an aerial 
pressure ; and he maintains that the under- 
lying volcanic rock is more recent than the 
overlying one and shows that the argillaceous 
sandstone of Nagpore with vegetable re- 
mains is identical with the common coal for- 
mation of India, that these are of fresh-water 
origin, and seem to belong to the era of ,the 
Lias or Lower Oolite. Air. Hislop was acci- 
dently drowned, in crossing a river. 

HISN KEIFA, See Alesopotamia. 

HISPEDHABB. E.ng. Syn. of Lepus 
hispid us. 

HISSxb, Ar. Hind. Pkrs. an Indian term 
for a share or division, a portion. 

HISSAR, a hill state north of Badakli- 
shan, whoso chief claims a Grecian origin. 
See Kusli. 

HISTA, a Alalayan measure of arbitrary 
length, tlie fourth of the dippa, about half 
a yard. SimmoneVt Diet. See Dippa. 

HISTER., a genus -of the Coleuptcra, 

HISTIOPHOE/US, the sword hsh or fan- 
fish, is thelkan-layer of Aiiiboyna,the Dutch 
zeylfish or sail-fish, and the “ Sailor” fish of 
seamen. It is from 10 to 14 ft. long, and is 
said to raise its dorsal fin and use it as a sail. 
Bennett. 

HlSU orliiru, Hind, a species ofOapparis 
of Kangra. 

HIT, a miserable town at the usual place 
where caravans cro^s the Euphrates between 
Baghdad and Damascus. There tire copious 


HIWEN-THSANG, 

fountains of bitumen and naphtha outside tlie 
town with the smell of which the whole water 
and air is infected. It is undoubtedly the 
place mentioned by Herodotus, under the 
name of “Is,” as furnishing bitumen for 
the building of Babylon. Near tins, on the 
Euphrates, and a little below Samara on the 
Tigris, the country is mere alluvium. The 
works of salt and bitumen even y^et, around 
Hit, give a most singular appearance to the 
country. As the Euphrates nears the town of 
Hit, the stream has an average width of 350 
yai'ds, with a depth of IG feet and a cuiTent of 
three knots per hour in the season of the 
floods, when there are 14 islands, ou some of 
which are small towns. See Karcj and 
Iran. 

HITOPADESHA, Sans, from liita, good, 
and oopadesba, teaching. See Kali, 

HIUL. The grand festival of the German 
tribes of the Baltic was the Hi-ul, or Hi-el, 
the xAswa-AIedha of the children of Soorya, on 
the Ganges. In the ceremonies of the ancient 
Aswamed’ha, a milk white steed was selected 
with peculiar marks, liberated, and, properly 
guarded, was allowed to wander where he 
listeth. It was a virtual challenge to all 
sovereigns. Arjoona guarded the steed, libo- 
I'ated by Yoodishtra; but that sent I'ouiidby 
Parikhita, his grandson, was seized by the 
Taksbac of the north. The Same fate oc- 
curred to Sagara, father of Desaratha, 
which involved the loss of liis kingdom. 
In the Raniayana, Desaratha, monarch of 
Ayodia, father of Hama, is represented as 
commanding the rite : “ Let the sacrifice be 
prepared, and the horse liberated from the 
north bank of the Saijoo.” A' year being 
ended, and the horse having returned from 
its wandeiings, the sacrificial ground was 
prepared on the spot of liberation. Invita- 
tions were sent to all surrounding monarchs 
to repair to Ayodia,-Kykaya, the king of" 
Cassi, Lompada of Augdes, Coshula of 
Alagad-des, with the kings of Sindha, Soo- 
vira,^ and Saurashtra . — TotVe Rajasthan. 
See Bal. 

HIUNSEAY. Hind. Parmelia 
HIWEN-THSANG. A Chinese travel- 
ler who passed seventeen years (front A. D. 
G29 to G4 5) in travelling through the coun- 
tries lying to the west of China and especi- 
ally in India, through countries which few 
had visited before him, and he describes 
some parts of them which uo one Las since 
explored. His chief object was to study the 
x’eiigion of Buddha, but his observations, geo- 
graphical, statistical and historical, are char- 
acterised by great minuteness and precision. 
Ho started from Pekin and made his way 
amidst hardships and difficulties through 



HLrAIXE. HO, 

Chinese TaTtai’y, totheregion wheve Biidtlha .aseended the Thounzai valley in the Hlaine 
had labom'ed. Xeav Talas, on his way to | district to its heady and descended through 
India he fell in with the Great Khan of the j tlie Oakkan valley, and, having traversed 
Turks, a snccesRor of Dizahnlus, whom the 'the forests from thence to Mazalee, ascended 
Chinese traveller calls Shehn. His account ! the Chonng. Tfiis Hlaiii^ forms a part of 
is very like that of Zamarchns. The Khan 4he valley of the Irrawaddy with which the 
“ occupied a great tent adorned with g'old ! Hlaine river is connected by means of 
flowers of dazzling richness. Tlie officers of ; creeks. — Dr. MoGlelland, in Selec. Records 
the court sat in two long rows on mats be- ' Govt of India Foreign Dept. No. IX. p. 8. 
fore the Khan, brilliantly attired in embroi- j HLA-PET, Burmese, literally Wet-Tea. In 
dered silk ; the Khan’s guard standing he- j Bnrmah, to the eastward of Bamo and Koiing- 
hind them. Although he was but a harba- i tuno, hills are visible, peopled by catoi'an 
rian prince under a tent of felt, one could iKakhyen, and by breeches wearing Palonng, 
not look on him without respect and admira- ’peaceably growing tea for pickling. This is 
tion.” He appears to have i^egarded the | the Hlapet under notice, which is made up 
AVakhsh branch as the main Postu or Oxus. | with a little oil, salt, garlic, or assafoetidO', 
Hi’^fnire de la vie de Illivan Thsangpp. 55-50. &c., iiito a sort of pickle, and is essential to 
Ta7c I. ]oages clxv and ccxxxiv. ,'the comfort of every Barman, being par- 

HLA Tibet, Mask deer. The finest . 1aken of on all ceremonial occasions. It is 
musk comes from Khoten. ' floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to bere- 

HLATKE, an elongated valley of Pegu, itained always partially web, it is eaten by the 
extending north and south with the Yomah Burmese in small quantities after dinner as 
j'ange, at a distance often to thirty miles | Europeans eat cheese. They say it promotes 
from the east bank of the Ira-wady river; i digestion and they cannot live in comfort 
the hills at intervals advancing and then wibhonb it. Colonel Burney mentions that 
receding from the river, but always leav- the Burmese Hesidenb proceeding to Oalcntta 
ing a broad plain on its bank. The lower in 1 830 took a largo supply of bla-pet,with 
part of the plain has been cultivated: the him, ns a necessary of life, not to be had 
higher parts are covered with forest. The where he was going. Hlapet is parlaken of 
Phonngyee valley, which lies to the east- on many ceremonial occasions, and on the 
wai-d of Hlaine, from which it is separated conclusion of suits, the bill of costs is 
by a branch of the Yomah, is' an araphi- always rounded off with a chai’ge for pickled 
tlieatre, open to the south and surrounded tea, as European Agent's acedunts are still 
on all other sides by hills. Its -breadth rounded off with a ohm’ge for po.stagos. — 
from east to west is probably about ten Mason's Bnrmalh YalFs: Embassy, p 101, 
orfifreea miles, and its length from north H’LWA-BO, Burm. Eriolsena tiliifolia. 

to south thirty. The Pegu or Zamayee val- H’LWOT-D AH. Burw. The Cabinet and 

ley lies to the east of Phoiingye, from which High Court of the realm of Bnrmah, in wdiich 
it is separated by another branch of the thei'e ai*e four Woon-gye, or chief ministei’S 
Yomah. This valley is enclosed on all sides assisted by as many Woondouk. — YnlFs 
by hills; it is about fortv or fifty miles in Embassy, p. 3. 
length from S, S. E. to H. H. W., which is H’MO. BiTR^r. Agaric, 

the direction in which it lies, and twenty H'MAjST. Burm. Peronia clophantum. 

miles in breadth from E. to W. The Za- HMAH TIT EH. Burm. Curcuma ros- 

mayee river is large and navigable for small coeana. — Wall. 

craft in the rains, for a distance of sixty or HHAH. Bqrm. Hau cl ea cor di folia. ~Kna?7>. 

eighty miles above Pegu, to the extremity HNAU. Burm. A kind of boat, of Bnr- 

of the valley; and although only about knee raa.h. See Boat. 

deep in the dry season, it rises fot'ty feet in HHAW-BEH. Burm. is a largo tree, of 
the rains : its bed is sandy*and unimpeded pale-yellow wood, preferred for making 
by rocks. The mountains extending along combs. It bears a large, fragrant fruit, bnt 
the H. W. side of the valley, separating it worthless.— Vol. I, p. 192. 
from Phoungyee, the Hlaine and Tbai'awad- HISTET. Burm. Bird, 

dy, are of considerable extent and elevation HO, a Chinese measure of capacity, about 

andformapart of the Yomah range. On 7f gallons. — 8imm.omVs Diet. 
the east side it is separated from the plains HO. A branch of the Kol, residing in 
of Tounghoo and Shoay Gyeen by a lower Singhbum, They are agricuUural, ' bnt 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is change their localities. A Ho hridegroom 
enclosed to the south by 'a low hilly tract buys his bride, or rather his father buys her 
through which the river passes bv a series for him, the price being so many head of 
of small defiles to Pegu- Dr. McClelland cattle. Ho, is a name of the Sonthal. The 
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HOAN^G-HO. 

Kf)l aiul Lurcha Kol^ arc tribes in India, 
connate with the Kbond. Some of them oc- 
cupy Sioghbooni. The Ho lano’nage differs 
so little ill phonology and glossary from the 
Hundah, Bhumij and Sonthal, that Captain 
TickeU’s account of its grammar, may be 
taken as that of the Kol language generally. 
The Ho is the most compact, the purest, most 
powerful and interesting and best looking- 
division of the whole Mundah nation. The 
more civilized Ho' have an erect carriage 
and dignified, fine, manly, bearing, with 
figures, often models of beauty ; tlie occu- 
pants of the less reclaimed parts are more 
savage looking. Their tradition is that they 
came from Chpta Nagpur and that they j 
brought with them their system of confeder- | 
ate governments of Purha, which they call i 
Pirlii or Pir. The Ho of Singhbnm are 
also styled Laraka Kol and have a tradition 
that they >once wore leaves only, as the 
Jnanga women now do, and not long since 
tlireatened to revert to them unless cloth- 
sellers lowered their prices. The Ho of the 
border laud have probably much intermixed 
with the Urya, and are less ngly than the 
race is usually described to be — Gaptain 
Tioketl. As. Soc, Joiir., Yol. IX, pp. 78?3, 
997, 1063. See India. 

HOA-HOUNG-TAN. Coci-r-CHnT. Rose. 

HOAI HOAX, Chinese name of Mahome- 
dans and Jews. 

HOA-MIEN. Chin. Gossypium Indi- 
cum . — Lm 

HOANG-HO, a great river in China 
3,040 miles long. The Yang-tse-Kiang forms 
with the Hoang- ho, a twin basin, to which the 
most advanced and powerful eastern civiliza- 
tion owes its development. The Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang is connected on the west with liho twin 
basins of the Salwin and Ira wadi, which are 
themselves connected inland with the Tibetan 
district and on the S, and E, with the Indian 
oceanic basin. It is undoubtedly one of 
the finest rivers in the world ; it takes its 
rise in the mountains of Thibet, and, after 
traversing the Konkou-Noor, enters China 
at the province of Kan- Sou ; it then leaves 
it again to water the sandy plains, at the 
foot of the Alechan mountains, surrounds 
the country of Ortous, and after having 
watered China from south to north, and then ! 
from west to east, goes on to throw itself 
into the Yellow Sea. The waters are pure 
and beautiful at their source, and only as- 
sume their yellow tint, after passing the 
Alechan and the Ortous. The river ^rxses 
almost always to the level of the country 
through which it flows ; and to this is to 
be attributed the .disastrous inundations 
it occasions. Bub these floods, 


HO DAI DA. 

whicli are so fatal to China, nre of little 
consequence to the nomadic Tartars,. who 
have only to strike their tents, and move off 
elsewhere. 

The bed of the Hoang- Ho has suffered 
very remarkable variations. In ancient 
times its month is said to have been in lat, 
39^ north, at present it is in 34^. Tlie 
Chinese government is obliged annually to 
expend enormous sums to keep the river 
within its bed. In the year 1799 it cost 
£1,682,000. — Huc^s Recollections of Journey ^ 
p. 85. 

HOANG-TI, the primitive Chinese ruler. 
The Chinese, in the reign of Hoang-Ti, in- 
vented tlie magnetic needle, the smelting of 
copper for making money and va^^es of high 
art. Hoang-Ti is the first historical em- 
peror (B. 0. 2,698) and the Chinese histo- 
rians allege that in bis reign, the inventors 
of sundiy arts and sciences arrived from the 
western kingdoms in the neighbourhood 
of the Kuen lung mountains. — Yule, Katliay, 

I, p , X X X V. 

HOA-PIN-SAN andTi-a-Usu, two islands 
which lie 80 miles north of Formosa. With 
their neighbouring rocks, this group ex- 
tends about 14 miles. The extreme height 
of Hoa-piii'San, was found to be 1,18 I feet. 

HOARY SUN ROSE. Heliantliemum 
canum. 

HOA-U-OHOW, a small island nearPak- 
le»k-low. 

HOBNEM. Heb. Ebony. 

HOCKEY. There isagameof Tibet, resem- 
bling hockey and called changh an, but played 
on horseback, on aplain about 60 yards broad 
and 350 long, with a stone pillar at each end 
as the goal. The ball is somewhat larger 
than a cricket ball and in Tibetan is called 
Pnlu. The stick or Byntu, is of the strong 
and straight bough of the almond tree, about 
4 feet long and Jet in at the top and passed 
quite through to the other end of a curved 
piece of solid birch wood— about the size aud 
shape of a drenching horn. The game is 
mentioned by Baber. It is played in every 
valley in Little Tibet, Ladak, Yessen, Chitral, 
HOCOMLIA MONTANA ? 

Sampga, 'Can. I Kudkoe, Mahr 

Tambub. Mahk. j 

grows in Canara and Sunda, on- and close to 
the head of the Ghats ; wood seldom runs 
large, is white, hard and tough ; used for 
agricultural implements. — Dr. Gibson. 

HOD AIDA, on the East Coast of the Red 
Sea, is a large fortified town of Yemen, with 
lofty buildings, and is now the most flourish- 
ing of the Turkish ports. It is situated on 
the north-east side of a sandy bay and shel- 
tered by a point of land running north-west. 
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HODGSON. 

ifcs custom daes, in 1857, realized by sale! 
Rupees 1,50,000. It is surrounded by a high | 
wall, and contains spacious bazaars. Ifc is i 
the seaport of Senaa. See Lohaia, Tehama; 
Kilaid us Sham. 

HODGSON, Captain, Author of journey 
to the source of the Jumna: hot springs at 
Jnmnotri, &c., in As. Res. vol, xir. i‘28. On 
a new form of the hog kind in Sind in Bl. 
As. Soc. Trans, vol. xiv. 428. Journey to 
tlie head of the Ganges in As. Res. vol. xiv. 
Co. Survey to the heads of the Ganges and 
Jumna. — Ibid. Latitudes of places in Hin- 
doostan. — Ibid, 158. Heights and positions 
of the Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Route 
from Katmandu to Chinese frontier. — Ibid, 
1832, vol. xiii. 513. — Br. Buid's Catalogue, 

HODGSON, Bryan, H. a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, widely known for his 
long continued researches into the Natural 
History of the Eastern Himalayas, and the 
ethnology of the laces and tribes dwelling in 
British India and its bordering conntvies. 
He was long Resident at the Court of Nepaul 
to which he was appointed in 1821 and devo- 
ted much time to the natural histoi’y and anti- 
quities, languages and traditions of the coun- 
try. Wrote on the specimens of sheep inhabi- ! 
ting the Himalayan region, with some brief 
remarks on the craniologioal character of | 
Ovis in Bl. As Trans 1841, vol x 820. On the 
literature and religion of the Buddhists. 
Serampore, 1841. On the Buddha literature 
of Nepaul, As. Res. vol. xvi. 409. Route 
from Kalmundu to Tazedo. — Ibid, vol. xvii. 
513. Oil a new species of Buceros. — Ibid, 
vol xviii. parti, 178 Description of the 
Aquila Nepalensis, — Ibid part 2,18. Des- 
cription of the Circ^tus Nepalensis. — Ibid, 
21 Migration of the Natatores and Gralla- 
tores in Nepaul.— Ibid, 122. On the wild 
goat and wild sheep in Nepaul. — Ibid, 127. 
De.seription of the Ratwa deer. — Ibid, 1 70 
Description of the Buceros Homrai. — Ibid, 
189. Description of the wild dog of the 
Hunalavas — Ibid, 221. On the antelope of 
the Himalayas. — Gleanings in Science, vol. 
iii. 152. On a species of Felis.— Ibid, 177. 
On Scolopacidae.— Ibid, 28.8. On the musk 
deer. — Ibid, 329. On the Cervus Jaral. — 
Ibid, 321. On the Ratwa deer.— Ibid, 371. 
On the Tharai goat, — Ibid, 371. On the 
Ohiru.— Ibid, 387. On the mammalia of 
Nepaul, — Ibid, 442. On the manufacture of 
Nepaul paper.— Bl. As. Trans, vol, i. 8. On 
the Nepaul niilifary tribes. — Ibid, vol. ii. 
217, On the aborigines of Nepaul Proper. 
Ibid, vo], 'iii, 215. On European specula- 
tions on Buddhism.— Ibid, 382; ibid, 425; 
ibid 499. Synopsis of mammalia of the 
Himalayas, — Ibid, vol, v. 231. On Nopaul 


HOEI KING. 

1 ornithology. — Ibid, 358. On the langnng© 
j of Buddhist scriptures, — Ibid, vol. ii. 082. 
On the cuckoo of tlie Himalayas. — Ibid, vol. 
viii. 136. On the Thibetan type of mankind 
— Ibid, vol. xvii 222. On the aborigines of 
Central India. — Ibid, 55u, Relics of tlio 
Catholic Mission in Thibet. — Ibid, 225. 
Route from Katmandu to Darjeeling. — Ibid, 
634. On the aborigines of Southern India. 
— Ibid, vol. xviii. 850. On the aborigines 
of North eastern India, Ibid. — 451. Note 
on Indian ethnology. — Ibid, 233. On the 
aborigines of tlm North-eastern Frontier. — • 
ibid, vol. xix 809, aborigines of the scntb. 
Ibid, 461. On the law of legal practice and 
police of Nepaul, Lend. As. Trans, vol. i. 45,; 
258. — Dr. B aid's Ccitaloqne. 

HODGSONIA HETEROCLITA, Hooto 

Trichosanthes, Boxhurgli. 

Is the most magnificent plant of the 
jungles in the valley of the 'feesta in 
Sikkim. Ib is a gigantic climber 
allied to the gourd, bearing immense 
yellowish-white pendulous blossoms, whose 
petals have a fringe of bnfi-colouis 
ed curling threads several inches long. 
The fruit is of a ricli brown, like a small 
melon in form, and contains six large nuts, 
whose kernels (called “katior-pot” by the 
Lepcha) are eaten. The stem, when cut, 
discharges water profusely from whichever 
end is held downwards. It is a new cucur- 
bitaceous genus, found in tlie Terai, clinging 
in profusion to the trees and also 6,000 feet 
up the mountains. This magnificent cucur-* 
bitaceona climber grows also in the forests ; 
east of Chittagong : it is the same species as 
the Sikkim one. The long stem bleeds 
copiously when cut, and like almost all 
woody climbers, is fall of large vessels ; the 
juice does not, however, exude from these 
great tubes which hold air, but from the 
close woody fibres. Tloolcer, Him. Jour VoL 
I, p. 395. Vol. II. jpage 850. 

HOD HAD, king of Yemen father of Bal- 
kees queen of Sheba, lived about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. See Balkees. 

HOD’HH, a name of India.. See India. 

HO DUNG. Hind, Populus enphrat.ica.* 

HOE a secret society of the Cliineso into 
which the members are initiated ; the con- 
cluding ceremony consists in pricking the 
middle finger of the right hand, dropping the 
blood into a bowl of arrack, from which each 
of the candidates drink and are then 
sainted as brethren. 

HOE. 

Mamoti. Tam. [ Phaora. Hind. 

HOEDEN. Dot. Hats. 

HOEI KING, a Cliinese badd’liist travel- 
ler ill India, Kotan (Yu-tbaii) and Tibet in 
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HOG. 


HOGG. 


A. D. 399-400, alons: with Fa Hian the Fo- 
3cue-ki of EenniRnt, Klaproth and Landresse. 
Fa-Hian with Hoei-king, and other Cliihese 
pilgrims reached Yu-thau or Khiitan, in 
A. D. 399-400. Fahian then travelled by Tsn- 
boaiid Yti-lmei and over the 'Isu-Ling moun- 
tains southwards to Kie-Chha the modern 
Lad ak where he rejoined Hoei King*. From 
Kie-Chlia the pilgrims pi'oceeded westward 
to Tho-]y whicii they reached in one month. 
They came to India, overland by way of Tar- 
tary and Cabal, visited Ceylon and sailed | 
thence to Ja.va. On ins return, Fa Hian left i 
behind him an account of his travels called ' 
Foe Koiie Ki or an account of the buddhist i 
countries. At the time of his visit, buddhism I 
was still the dominant religion, though vaish- 
nava doctrines were gaining ground. 

Ladalc. Oal Rev. See Airun, Bud- 
dha, Indra, p. 364. Inscriptions 378, 384. 

HGEMATOPUS OSTRALEGUS, or 
‘ Oyster catcher,’ a bird of the circuit of noi'- 
theru regions to the equator, if not further 
south : not rare along the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, &c. 

HCEMATOEHIS, a genus of birds of 
which several species inhabit India. H. 
cafer, is the bulbul of the South of India, 
H. ohrysorrhoides is another species. See 
Birds, Bulbul. 

HOPFMEISTER, Author of Travels in 
Ceylon and parts of the Himalayas to the 
borders of T liibet. 

HOG. 

Khatizir, Ah. j SusscrofarPorcus Lat. 

Bamha,BEVG. S ins. Pkii.% ! Dukar, Mahii[ 

Indian wild boar : Eng. Babi utan : Babi 
Choiros, Gr. alas : Babi, Malay. 

Jangli Sar ; Hind. Ghrishvi, Sans. 

Sur, 

The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India aud the males attain to a very large 
size, it is generally believed that there is no 
specific difference between the wild hog of 
Europe and India. The adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The wild boar is con- 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the I 
boar with dogs. 

All the wild hogs jn the Archipelago are 
small animals, compared with the wild boar * 
of Europe, or even with that of continental i 
India. ^ 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appear- 
ance, but is in reality a timid animal. 
The number of them in Java is immense, 
and in passing along the highway, in parti - 
districts^ scores of them are to be seen. 


Mr. Blyth distinguished from the hocr 
common in India, a specimen sent to liim 
from Ceylon, the skull of wdiich approaches 
in form, that of a species from Borneo, the 
Sus barbatus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babirnssa of F. Cuvier takes 
its name from two Malay words, Babi, hog, 
and Rusa, a deer. It is the Sus babyrnssa 
of Linnseus and theB. alfiirus of Le.s.son, and 
occurs in the islands of Burn or Bouron one 
of theMoluccas, and in Celebes and Ternate. 

The Porcula sal vania, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the 
Sano banel and Chota sur of the Natives of 
India and confines itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con- 
I stantly with the herd, and are its habitual 
I and resolute defenders, — Syl'cs Cat. Deck 
I Mam. p. 11. Crmcfw'd, Diet. p. 152. Ten- 
I nent's Sketches of the Naiitrai Kistovij of Ceylon 
! p. 59. Catalogue of Mammalia 7 n the India 
Hov.se Museum^ See Babirussa Boar, Mam- 
malia, Sus. 

HOG DEER, Eng. 

Hyelaphiis porcimis Sund 1 Axis nigei' B. Ham, 
Cervus porciniis, Zimmerm. J Cerviis niger,B Ham. 

„ dodur, Royle j ,, oryzeus Kclaar 
Para, "Hind, Laglnma, Hind. 

Khar, „ | Sugoria, „ 

The Hog-deer inhabits continental India, 
centra} India, Bengal, tlie Gangetic valley, 
Punjab, Sind, Assam, Sylhet, Burmah. See 
Cervus, Deer. Mammalia. 

HOG ISLAND, lies 17 or 18 leagues off 
the coast of Sumatra, and is the most north- 
ern of a group. 

HOG ISLAND, a high pyramida;! isla,nd, 
lying close ofi‘ the main on the coast of 
Can ara. 

HOGG, Sir James Weir, Bart., for many 
years M. P. for Beverly, Honiton, &c. 
took a prominent part in discussions relat- 
ing to Indian affairs in Parliament. He wa.R a 
Director of the East India Company. He 
was born at Stoneyford in the county 
^ Antrim in 1 790, and was called to the Bar 
I in Ireland: At Calcutta, he practised as a 
barrister and held tlie office of Administrator 
General, then one of the naost highly-paid 
offices in India, as being the Court which 
took cognizance of the administration to the 
effects of all persons who died intestate or 
otherwise, much in the same manner as the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He re- 
turned to England in June 1833, and in 
December, 1834, was returned M. P. for 
Beverly as a supporter and follo\yer of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whose policy and fortunes 
be zealonsly adhered throughout. He was 
re-chosen at Beverly in 1841 , and from 1847. 
long represented Honiton. He was chosen 
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a Director of tbe Coaft of Proprietors in 
l8o9, and twice served tbe office of Chair- 
man. At tlie abolition of the old Court 
of Directors lie was named one of tbePolitical 
jMilitary Coin^oiittee, He was raised to tbe 
Baronetcy by Sir Robert Peel in 184(b just 
previous to his retirement from office. 
HOGLA, Bexg. 

Typlia elephantina, Roxb. 

Elephant o*rass or cats tail o-rass. 

HOG PLUM. Spondias mangifera. — Pers. 

HOG-SKIX. See Leather. I 

HOG’S LARD. I 

Sar.ke-charbij Hind | Acleps suilius, Lat. 

This is tlie fat about the loins of the hog, 
Sns scrofa. It is puriiied by melting and 
straining. Its melting point is from 78 ® to 
88 ^ . Pahrt. ; inodorous and tasteless while 
fresh, readily grows rancid. Lard contains 
carbon 79*098, hydrogen 11T46, oxygen 
9 * 75 ( 5 — proximately it consists of ealine 62, 
stearine and margarine 38 per 100. In the 
rancid state it contains the margaric and 
steiric acids, and a peculiar volatile acid. In 
Europe, hog’s lard is much employed in oint- 
ments, but in India the strong prejudice 
against the article renders it desirable to ex- 
clude it as much as possible from all phar- j 
ruaceutical prepaz-ations, substituting fur it I 
the “ simple liniment.” — O’ ^hatighnessy, 
p. 090. 

HOIMAVxATI. Sans. From himavat. See 
Hima, snow. 

' HOJA DE LATA. Sp. Tin. 

HOJAI KACHARI. See India Kachari. 

HOKMCHIL. Hind. Phsenix dactylifera. 

HOL. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

HO LAN. A river of Seoni. 

HOLAR, also Huliar, also Holaru, in the 
Kariiatica districts of the Peninsula, the 
pariah or dher r?oCe, Professor Wilson des- 
cribes the Holar as a man of a low or out- 
caste tribe, by profession a musician, which 
answers to the Mhang race, but there is 
no doubt but that the Holar is the Dher. 

HOLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA 

Wall. • 


Echites autidyseute-, 
rica, Hoxb. 

Kogar of, Chknab. 
Kawar of Kavi & Beah. 
Kura (seed) of PaiNJAB. 
Indarjao „ „ 


Cboncmoi’pha an ti- 
dy sen ten* ca, a. Don. 
Keor (seed) Pan.taijr. 
Kyur of, Kangra. 

Isiaraku Pala, Tel. 


A large shrub or small tree of Malabar, 
Siwalik hills up to the Chenab in the N. W. 
Himalaya, Sylhet and Chittagong. It hears 
a white flower. Its bark is used in medicine 
as an astringent. The leaves are used as fod- 
der or as litter. The wood is white, light 
and close grained and is used by carvers, Lt.- 
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Col. Lake says the wood is unsound.— Drs, 
Voigt, Roxb. Cleglwru, Stewad, Lt.-Gol. Ldk<i_ 

HOLARRHENA CODAGA. W.Icon. , 

Kooda palli inarani, Ta:m. 

A small sized white wood, very fine grain- 
ed, employed in cabinet-making*. Dr. Wiglit 
o’ives also Holarrhena malacceiisis in leones 
1298. 

holarrhena MITIS, li. Br. A. B. G. 

Kirri-walla-gass. Singh. 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 
common, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Thw. Bii. PL ZeyLy p. 194. 

HOLARRHENA PUBESCENS. 

Reora, Hind. 

Wood light. Tliis species and the 11. 
antidysenterica yield the Indnrjuo talk 
of the bazaar. See Wrightia j Bitter indur- 
juo. — O’Shaicghnesbij/y p. 449 

HOLOSTEMMA-ADA-KODIEN. Room, 
and Tsch. Syii of Holostemma rlieedii IS 2 :)r. 

HOLOSTELtMA RHEEDIANUM. \r. 
W.Gont. W.Ic. 

Chonemorpha antidysenterica, \V. Tc 
Plolastenima-ada Kodieu licein. eb Scfi.. 
Asclepias aunularia, Roxb. 

Asclepias convolvuiacea, Herb, Heyne, 

Ecliifces antidysenterica, Roxb. 

Sarcosteniiaa aimulare, Roth. 

Ada Kodicn, Maleal. | Istara’kula palein, Tel. 
Palla-gui'gi, Tel. | Vistara’kula pala „ 

I Palagurugu, „ 

This plant grows throughout India, It 
has large flowers of a red, green and white 
colour. 

HOLASHI. Hind. Rhus succedanea. 

HOLCUS, a genus of glasses, belonging 
to the natural order Panicacese, of whicii 
the more important species have been trans- 
ferred to the genus Sorghum. H. sorghum is 
now Sorghum vulgare. H. saccharatus, 
Roxb. now saccharatus, a native of Caffraria, 
Stalks thick, and full of a sugary medulla. 
Professor Arduino, (Jonrii. Botaniqney hi. 
168,) gives au account of his experiments oii 
the extraction of sugar from this species. 
They were extremely satisfactory. This 
was introduced by tho editor into tbe 
peninsula of India, and it has been recom- 
mended in the United States as a sugar pro- 
ducing plant and for the sake of its juice. 
Its stalks furnish three important 
products, sugar, which is identical with that 
of cane, — alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analagous to cider. This juice, when ob- 
tained with care and in small quantities, by 
depriving the stalk of its outer coating or 
woody fibre and bark,^ is nearly colourloss 
and consists luoroly of *sugar and water, its 
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HOLIDAYS. 


density vane.s froBi 1,050 to ],0';5 and the short il.e frnctifier from^ there 

„,.r,nn,^iou of suw Contained in it from 10 ; definite nieamng IheEgyptiaii l.ad the fes- 


of \vbich 


of Sorg- 


propor 

to 16 per cent, a third part 
soraeti m es n n cry si al 1 isa b I e. 

HOLCUS DURE,A. Forsk. Syn 
1mm vulgare. — Fers. 

HOLCUS SORG-HUM, is the Sorglmm 

viilo-are. There are two Tarieties, one with a 
reddish grain and one white : in districts 
where makai (maize) is called bara jawar,” 
this plant is called jawar-khurd chota 
jawar’’ or ^‘ jawar bavik.” ^Vhen jawar is 
used for fodder and cat down while green it 
is called “ chara.’' Ifc is grown in fields and 
sown daring the rains ; it is the conxiion food 
of the poorer classes of India, being ground 
and made into cakes. It is a native ot China, 
and India, but is cnltivated in Peru, and in 
Europe ; seeds very hard, rnunded, very 
variable, vsomefcimes entirely smooth, insipid, 
parenchyme farinaceous; but little diflerent 
from maize in chemical composition. This 
plant as also the Indian corn or Zea maj^s, 
sometimes puts forth three or four stems and 
so many as 12,700 seeds have been gathered 
from one plant which had grown to eleven 


is i tival Phallica, the Holica of the liindus, 

! Phula and phala, flower and fruit, are the 
j roots of all, Floralia and Plialaria, the Phal- 
lus of Osiris the thyrsus of Bacchus, or 
liiigarn of Iswara, symbolized by the Sri- 
phala, or Ananas, the ‘ food of the gods,’ or 
the Sitaphala of the Helen of Ayodhia. 

HOLIDAYS, of the several races dwelling 
in India chiefly occur at certain seasonal 
changes, but also at the anniversaries of 
certain occurrences connected with their 
religions. The dates of the festivals vary 
with the lunar mouths, and those below are 


feet in height ; in 


China ten or twelve feet 
are usual heights. O' Slici ugliness y, p. C37 
936. Am. Ee]p. Gom, of Patents p. 220. 

HOLDNA. Hind, in Kangra, the process 
of destroying weeds in a rice crop. 

HOLEYA, a race of labourers in Coorg, 
ill-favoured, with coarse, stupid features, 
short in stature, but strong built, with dark 
and black skin and black straight hair. 
They practice demonology and are said to 
have no guru. See Holar. 

HOLI. A popular hiudu festival cele- 
brated during the ten days preceding the 
full moon of Phalgun. It is an astronomi- 
cal festival and is called in Sanscrit Holikha 
or phal gotsava or Hutasham also dola or 
dolavatra, the swinging festival. Ifc is sup- 
posed to relate to the vernal equinox aud 
to be similar to the Persian Kew-y ear’s 
day. Ifc is held about tbe 19th March, or 
15 days before the full moon of Phalgun. 
Ifc is in honour of Krishna’ and is quite a sa- 
turnalia, red powders being thrown and red 
fluids squirted at passers bye, and licentious 
songs sung. At the close of the festival, a 
pile is lighted, and a wh eaten cake or *' Poli,” 
offered on it. Tbe analogy between the god- 
dess of the spring Saturnalia, Phalguni, and 
the Phagesia of the Greeks, will be recognis- 
ed ; the word is not derived from eating, 
with the Rajpoot votaries of Holica, as 'with 
those oftheDionysia of the Greeks, but from 
phalguni, compounded of guna, ‘ quality, vir- 
or oh^'aotemtic/ aud phala, ‘ fruit,’ in 


approximate : 

CnmSTIAK. 

New Year’s day 

. . January 1st 

Good Friday 

.. April. 

Christmas day 

December 25th. 

Easter Holidays 

. .March. 

Ascension Day 

..May. 

Penfcecopt Ilolidays 

. June. 

Makar Sankranfci 

HINDU. 

..January Hfch 

Maha Shivaratri 

...February 24th. 

Huh 

.. .March 10th and lltli. 

Bam Naomi 

...Apiil 4fch. 

Oocoanut Day 

. August 6th' 

Janm Ashtami 

. August 1 4th. 

Gauesh Chaturfchi 

.. August 25 fch. 

Dasara 

. . .September SOth. 

Diwali 

..October ISfch and 19bh. 

PAIlSI^Easami 

or ShalianshaM and Kadmi. 

Jamshidi navroz 

. .March 2lsfc. 

A ban Feast 

April end of. 

Adar Feast 

. .June 8th. 

Farvardiu Jasan 

. . June 8fch. 


Gatha Gahanbars . September l9th to 2lsfc. 

Pafcefci or Kew Year’s Day .September 28rd. 

Kurdad Feast and Valava September 28th and 29fch, 
Atishbehram Salgeri . . November 8th. 

FABSI — Kadm i. 

Abaii Feast ...March end of. 

Farvardin Jasan .. May Ofcli. 

Gatha Gahanbars .. August 20fch to 22nd, 
Patefci or New YeAr’s Day. August 24th. 

K’ardad Feast and Yalava. August 29fch and 30fch. 
Atishbehram Salgeri .. September 9fch 
IIAHOMEDAN-Siini. 


Shab-i-Barat 

Lailafc-ul.Kadir 

Eamadhau ’Id 

Bakar-’Id 

Ashura 

Bari Wafafc 

Ghilan 

Miraj-i Mahomed 


, . January I4fch. 

. February 23rd. 
..February 27th and 28fch. 
.. May 6th, 

. J uno 4'th 5fch and 6th. 

. . August Gth. 

September 3rd. 
..DAember I6fch. 


MAEOMEDAN—SkiaTi. 
Khafcl-i-Imaui Ali .. February 17th. 


Shaha Kadir 
Eamadhau ’Id 
Bakr 'Id 
’Id Gadir 
Ashura 
Chahlam 
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..February l9th. 

.. February 27fch aud 
, . ^lay Gth. 

. May 14th. 

, June 4 th and 5fch. 
...Julv 15th. 


28fch. 



Khfttl.i-Tmam Ali 
'Id ilaolud 
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. July 23vd 
...August 10th. 

JFWlSfi. 

Piirim or day of Qiieeu Esther ...ilarch ISth. 

Pesach or Passover ... April 1 1 cli and 17 tk. 

Shabnoth or the delivery of the Law May 31st. 
TUhabaiab or the day of Lameutacion August 1st 
Kosh Hosanaor New Year’s Day Sept. 21. sc, 22od. 
Kipur or the Days of Atouerueuc Se]>t. 20ch, 30ch. 
Succoth or the Feast of Tabernacles Oct. 5th, 13th. 

HOLIGxiRNA LOXGIEOLIA, Boxh, 

Holgeree, Cax I Iloigevee, Mahr. 

Biba-Biba, „ [ Kacu-jera Malk.al 

Oae of the trees yielding the well known 
black lacquer varriLsh. Tt grows in Travan- 
core, in Malabar, in Ganara and femida, 
iiiostly above the ghats, at Niigoond, iu the 
Ivonk’au, Assam, Chittagong, and in the 
forests of Tetiasserim. Wood good foi’ hoitses 
and beams. Its dangerously acrid exndafcion 
is used by the natives to varuisli shields, and 
for other purposes. A fine black varnish 
iVoniits fruit is brought from Munnipore. 
This turns of a beautiful black colour, when 
applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
]J. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
of a congeries of niiuute organised particles, 
which disperse the I’ays of light in all direc- 
tions j the organic structure is destroyed when 
tlie varnish' dries, and the ravs of light are 
consequently transmitted. There Ls brought 
also I'rgm i\[uiiuipore, a varnish, made from 
the Semecarpus aiiacardiuin (iiiai-kuig nut), 
and, a remarkable black pigment resembling 
xliah from 3^Ielauorrhoea usitatissinia, which 
is white when fresh, and requires to be kept 
under water.— Enjsh. FI Lid, ii. p. 80. 
Vuliit, Gibsoiij 0^ S/mwjh'uessij, j\Dtso}iy and 
’hLiukiii's linn. Junr. VuL 11 . 'jj. 031. 

HOLLYA, Haliyarin, Holleru or Holivarii, 
ill the Caiiarese or ivarnatica, a pariah, a pre- 
dial slave iu Ooorg a.iid Oaiiarn.. Jii Cauara 
lie is regarded ;i.s a Dher. In Coorg as one 
of the three principal classes of predial 
slaves, culled lioleyaroo, Yewaroo and Fide- j 
1 * 00 . Tile Holeyaroo have many subdivi- 
sions, and the Marc II<)leroo tolhjw the ciiS“ 
tom of descent through the female line, the 
descensus ab ntero. Wlls. SeeHoliar. 1 

HOLlv^R, the title of the prince of In- j 
dore, aMahratta sovereign with the title of | 
inaliara.ja.li, Indore and Mhow are his chief 
towns. Indore the capital is built on a pla- 
teau. The Holkar family are ol the dhan- j 
gur or shepherd tribe. T’iie first who rose! 
to eminence was Mulhar Rao, who was born 
about the end of the l7oh century and was 
one of the most distinguished leaders in the 
firstMahrattu invasion of northern India. He | 
died afctlie age of 76 and was succeeded by liis | 
grandson Mulee Rap, who died, insane, nine ! 
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months afrer his accession. The pious Ahily^a 
, Bai, the mother of Malee Rao, then took the 
I management of affk'rs and appointed, as the 
i commander of her army, Tookajee Holkar, a 
1 chief of the same tribe but iu no way related 
I to Mulhar Rao. This chief for many years 
served Ahilya Bai with the anost devoted 
fidelity. Ahilya Bai died in 1705 and was 
not long survived by Tookajee Rao, after 
whose death tbe power of the house of Hol- 
I kar was nearly extinguished by quarrels iu 
I the family and amid tbe dissensions which 
distracted the jVEahratta confederacy at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The for- 
tunes of the family liowever were restored 
by Jeswunt Rao, an illegitimate sonofToo- 
I kajee Holkar, who, in 1802, defeated the 
I united forces of Slndia and the Peshwa near 
I Pooua. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
I Bassein between the Peshwa and the British 
■ Government defeated Jeswunt Rao^s hopes 
I of possessing himself of the person of the 
1 Peshwa. In the following year when Sindia 
' and the rajah of Berar combined against 
' the British, Holkar promised to join the con- 
federacy. But on the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities he kept aloof and apparently intended 
to take advantage of the war to aggrandize 
himself at Siudia’s expense. His schemes, 
however, were rendered hopeless by the treaty 
of Surjeo Anjengaum, and Holkar, after mak- 
ing a series of inadmissible proi)osals for au 
alliance, seems then to have hastily deter- 
mined, unaided and alone, to provoke hostili- 
ties with the British. In the vvar which fol- 
lowed, Holkar was completely overthrown. 
He was pursued by Lord Lake across the 
Siidej, whither he retired in the hopes of 
forming a combination with the Sikhs 
against the Bridsli Gov'-erumeiit, and ou24Lli 
December 1805 he signed a treaty on the 
banks of the Beas by which ho wus stripped 
of a large portion of his territories, Soou 
afier the conclusion of the treaty, Jeswunt 
Ra*o ILolkar became, in 1805, nibane. He 
died Hi i8Il, leaving an illegitimaie son of 
Mulhar Rao daring whose minority tlie State 
was torn by the most violent disscusioijs. 
Toolsee Bai, the favorite concubine of the 
late ruler seciii’ed herself lu the regency. She 
was, however, subsequently barbarously mur- 
dered, and Holkar’s roTuy sustained a com- 
plete defeat at Mehidpore, and on Gtli Janu- 
ary I8i8 the treaty of Mundisore was con- 
cluded, by which tlie supremacy over the raj- 
pooc princes of Oudeypoz'e, Jeypore, dsc., wa.s 
traiisferxed to the British Government, the 
engagement between the British Government 
and Ameer Khan was confirmed, four dis- 
tricts rented by Zalim Sing of Kotah were 
ceded to him, Holkar lost all his possessions 
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williin and to the south of the Satpoora 
hills, and his remaining territories came 
under tlie protection of rhe Eritish Govern- 
ment. jMulhar Rao Holkar died in October 
\S:rS at the age of *28. He loft no issue, hnt 
his widow and his mother adopted a child 
between three and four years of age who was 
Ridd to be of the same tribe and lineage as 
Mulhar Kao. The child was publicly installed 
on I 7 tb January 1 834 underthe title of IMartuud 
Xiao Holkar, The adoption of Martund Kao, 
however, proved to be a device of tbo mother 
of Mulhar Kao Holkar for the parpose of 
keeping the power in her own hands during 
along* minority. It was not acceptable to 
the people, who were in favour of the suc- 
cession of Huree Kao Holkar, a cousin of the 
late maharajah. Havre Kao had been 
kept in rigorous confinement, but be was 
released on the night of 2ud February 1&34* 
by a powerful body of bis partisans, and re- 
ceived a ready welcome from the trooj^s and 
people. The policy of nou-interference pre- 
vented the Kesideiit from giving* active sup- 
port to Martund Kao although the installa- 
tion of Martund Kao had been formally ac- 
knowledged by the British Government. 
This indifference on the part of the British 
Government as to who should rule gave rise 
to most serious disturbances. Tlie wealth 3 " 
merchants fied from Indore, trade was sus- 
pended, and the plundering Bheel tribes in- 
fested the roads and destroyed many villages. 
Martund Kao was banished from the country 
and granted an allowance of Rupees 500 a 
month on condition of bis resigning all claims 
to the succession. On 8 th September 1835 
an attack was made on the palace for the 
purpose of assassinating the maharajah and 
his minister. The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, and resulted in the slaughtei* of the 
whole of the assailants. Martund Rao Hoi- 
kar died without issue at Poona on 2ijd June 
1849, and with his death ended the intrigues 
which from time to time endangered the 
peace of the couutr}’' both during the' rule of 
Huree Kao Holkar and his successor. When 
the attack was made on bis person in 1835, 
Hurree Kao applied to the British Govern- 
ment for aid, but it was refused on the ground 
that the engagement to maintain the inter- 
nal tranquillity of the country depended on 
the eoudition that the measures of its Go- 
Ternmeut were not directly or, indirectl}?' the 
cause of disturbance, and iDecause the grant 
of assistance would require a continual in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the state 
inconsistent with the position of Holkar and 
the policy of the British Government. 

In 1841, the maharajah adopted as his heir 
ani successor Hhundee Kao, a boy of 13 
years of age, son^ of an obscure zemindar 
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.and very di.slnntly related to the reignino’ 
familv, and Huree Kao died on the 24f{r 
October 1843 aged 48, Warned by the evils 
which resulted from the vacillating policy 
pursued 011 the accession of Martund Kao the 
British Government took immediate measures 
to proclaim Khundee Kao as the acknow- 
ledged successor and to make it known that 
no other claims would be recognized, Khun- 
dee Kao died on 17th February in the follow- 
ing year. He was never married. On this, 
Sir Robert Hamilton selected .and installed 
the 3 'ouiiger son of Bhao Holkar, who took 
thelitle ofTookaji Kao Holkar. In a letter 
to the 3 'Ouiig chief the Governor General 
laid down the conditions on which the state 
was conferred on liim. This letter No. Ixxvii. 

declared to have the force of a sunnud 
and the maharajah was required to present 
a imzzer of 101 gold nioburs on its delivery. 

The young chief Tookaji Kao Holkar, 
attained his majority in 1852, and wAs en- 
trusted with the entire management of the 
affairs of the state and was granted a sun- 
nud, guaranteeing to him the right of ado^v 
tioii. 

An annual payment of Rupees 30,000 is 
made to Holkar by the British Government as 
compensation for his share of the district of 
Patna which was made over to Boondee in 
1818. The maharajah also receives through 
the British Government a tribute of 72,700 
Salim Said rupees, on account of Perlab- 
gurli, but he lias no feudal supremacy over 
that state. He receives credit for this t?*i- 
bute a.s part of his contribution towards the 
Mnlwa contingent, and ifc is realized from 
Pertubgiirli one year in arrears. 

In the war with Jeswant Kao Holkar, Lord 
Lake gave many lessons how to deal wifcli the 
less coherent forces of Asiatic rulers. Jeswant 
Kao Holkar, when he opposed the British in 
1803, had 1 00,000 regular troops, amongst 
whom were 60,000 light horse, and 1 30 guns 
with tlie fortresses of C hand ore and Galin- 
gurh. From the tactics he adopted, this 
moveable force baffled the British commanders 
and all the military power of India from 
April 1804 till the I5th Februar}^ 1805. But 
on the 2nd April 1805, Jeswnnt Kao Hol- 
kar, was defeated by Lord Lake, who 
marched all night and at daybreak entered 
Holkarhs camp, which he completely broke 
up: in this', in going and coming, Lord Lake 
marched fifty miles. Lord Lake subsequently, 
in December 1805, marched in li is pursuit 
405 miles in 43 day's from Secundra to the 
Beas river at the K.^jghat. In Jeswant 
Kao Holkar’s final overthrow Lord Lake 
marched 350 miles in a "fortnight. Sir 
D. Ouchterlony was defending Delhi 
against the Mahrattas. But on their 
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^ibandoiimeut of Dcllii on tlie l-ltli, or 15th 
October 1808, Lord Lake followed tlioni, and 
at length, with a small body of SfiOQ British 
horse and artillery amongst wliich .were the 
8rh and 27th dragoons, made a forced march 
of about 48 miles, defeated the forces of 
tlie Mahratfas about G0,000, near Fnrrucka- 
bad, followed 10 miles in pursuit and return- 
ed to camp, making a journey of about 70 
miles in 24 hours, with a loss of 22 dragoons 
killed, and 20 Europeans and natives 
wounded. 

At tliat time, Amir Khan, the Rohilla 
chieftain ofRohilennd forsook the Bhurt- 
pore rajah, but w^as followed by General 
Bmith whom Lord Lake sent in pursuit. 
After a march of 70G miles in 43 days. Amir 
Khan’s army W'as overtaken and defeated at 
Afzalghur at the foot of the Himalayas on 
the 2nd Marcli 1804 and Amir Khan was 
conveyed across the Ganges and Jamnali in 
Marcli, but he rejoined Holkar's camp under 
Bhurtpoi-e, At Laswari, in Central India, in 
180*3, Lord Lake and General Fraser fought 
and won a battle against the battalions of 
Scindia and Perron. — Treaties and Sitn'mids 

HOLLA KB, a country in Europe with 
great possessions in the Eastern Archipela- 
go which are designated Netherland India, 
also the Butch possessions in India. 

HOLLO U NBA. Hind. Phascolus ros- 
tratus. 

HOLLYHOCK. Eno. Altheea rosea. This 
is a plant, of the genus Althea, and 
its varieties are well v/orth cultivating 
on the plains during the cold months of 
India. Seeds should be sown freely in 
wooden boxes successively during the rains. 
When they have formed 3 or 4 loaves they 
should be planted out in the flower garden. 
Nothing can excel their gaudy appearance, 
if planted in well prepared soil, where they 
will grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Double 
flowers will rarely be had on the plains. 
They take about four weeks or two months 
from the time of sowing to flowering. Na- 
tive of Cliina. — Jaffrey, 

HOLMA. Hind. Leea aspora 

HOLOCENTUS RUBER, a beautiful 
red fish of the New Hebrides. It is poison- 
ous at certain seasons. — Bennett. 

HOLOCANTHUS insperator. c. 

and y. 

Kulloo Koli min, Tau. 

A fish frequently taken at Madras. H- 
semicircnlaris C. and Y. also a Madras fish- 

PI OLOF ERNES, general of king Nebn- 
cliodnozor, be was killed by Judith B. C. — ? 

HOLONG. Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, furnisliing a hard, red timber. — •* 
Cul Cat Ex. ]dC2. 


HOLOTHURIA. 

IIOLOSTEAIMA RHEEDIANUAf. Spr^ 
This is the Ado-Modieu of the Hoitus Mala- 
baricus. This plant is very abundant in the 
hills about Purulea, and is also found in the 
neighbouring plains, of Chota Nagpore. It is 
known to the Kol by the name of Apoong. 
The fibre is said to attain its best condition 
after the rains. This plant was introduced 
intotbe Calcutta Garden from Western India, 
and w^as w^ell known to Dr. Wallich, who im- 
mediately recognized it as the Holostemma 
Rbcediaiinm of Spreiigel , — Boyle Fih. Pk, 
p. 306. 

HOLOTHURIA. 


Trepang; 

Hauay, 

Japan. 

Bidae do Mer, 
Soa Cucumber , 

Fit. 

Eng. 

Swala, 


Slug. 

9J 

Hoy-aiuni, 

CUTN. 

Holotliuri-on, 

! Biche-da-Mar, 

Lat. 

Coniechou, 

Fit. ] 

Si>. 


Several of the holothnria are used as food. 
They are found in the* Eastern Archipelago, 
Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzlbai’, &c , 
and are occasionally brought to Bombay from 
the latter place, and re-exported to China. 

There are several species hut the Tre- 
pang of commerce is a large black spe- 
cies. The great sea-cucumber of Europe, 
is the largest of all the known species and is 
probably a foot in diameter. 

H. Oceania, Lesson., is about 40 inches 
long ; and secretes from the surface of its 
body, a fluid, which causes an intolerable 
itching, 

IL Intea, Qmy and Gamanly is the Styclio- 
pus lutcus Brandt. 

H. tubulosa, of the Mediterranean ; the 
Fierasfer fontanesii, a parasite fish, dwells 
within it. 

In the Ladrones, H. guamensis is prefer- 
red. 

H. ednlis, the trepang of the Malady is 
fished for in April and May. It is relislied in 
China and in Mahjy countries. It is har- 
pooned at great depths. They are boiled 
in water, then flattened by stones, dried on 
mats in the sun and then sm oked. — ILV/vwVr. 
It is, for the most part, caught by the 
hand, for it has little power of lokmio- 
tion, but in deep 'water, sometimes by di- 
ving. It sells at Singapore 8 to 115 dollars 
per pical of lbs. 125, Trepang, although an 
article of considerable iniportaiicc in the trade 
of t])e Indian islands, is never found in tlio 
printed piice-curreuts of an European em- 
porium, because seldom dealt inbj Eurojaians, 
whicli arises from nice or rather capricious 
distinctions in their quality, which no Euro- 
pean is competent to a p pro c’ ate. Wo can 
discover no mention of the trepang in the 
early Portuguese writers; whicli Ici'ras io 
ho a proof that the Chinese, who carry on 



ITOLWELL. 

ine irnflc find nxlvancc the fund?, Iiad iiof yet , 
settled in the Arcldpeia^^o wlien the Portu- | 
gnese first appeared in it. j 

The Hon’ble Mr. Morrison mentions that i 
it is found in all the islands from Aew 
Holland to Sumatra, and also on most of , 
those in the Pacific ; bnr. is proclnced in the , 
o-reatest ahnndance on small coral islands/ 
especially those to tbo south of tlie Snln , 
group. The Chinese at Canton call it hoy- , 
shnn, which means sea ginseng. j 

The liolotlraria of Raffles Bay is about six 
inches long and two inches thick. There . 
are six sorts, the best lying about twelve ; 
feet deep. It is au unseemly lookinsr mol- ' 
lusc. Upwards of not less than 8,000 cwt. 
are yearly sent to China • from IMacassar. j 
Large quantities of trepang and of the cut- 
tle tisli are annually collected and dried for 
the market in China. The naked Cephalo- 
pods, also, are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable article of traffic. The prepara- 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag 'with- 
out laying open the mantle. After all im- 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusc is submitted to a slight pressure j 
and ultimately exposed to the sun. ^ Small | 
bundles 'of one katty weight are tied up | 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in cases j 
bolding ten katties and upwards. The i 
pekul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish | 
Dollars. — Beng. A^, Soc. Jour.^ Ho. 208. j 
Collin gxuoocl, journal of the Indum ArcMpela- 
< 70 , Tol. IV, p. 480. Eon hie Mr, 3Ioryison''s | 
Com^endioxis Hlstorij, p. 141. Crci'irfurd'ss 
Eictionarg, 440, Figiiier. j 

HOLWAH, In A. H. iGjVrhen the Arabs! 
bad taken this city, 300 horsemen returning 
from this enterprise under the command of 
Padhilah, to wards the end of the day encamped 
between two mountains in Syria. Padhilah, 
having intimated that ifc was time for evening 
prayer, began to repeat with a loud voice, 
the usual form God is great,” &c., when 
be beard bis 'words repeated by another 
voice, wbicb continued to follow him to the 
end of his prayer . — BihUotheque Orlentale, 
d'Eerhelot in Rich's Residence in Koordisfan, 
Yol. I, p.51. 

HOLWELL, Mr-, the cbief of the settle- 
ment of Calcutta, when, on the 1 8th June 
1756, it Was taken by Suraj-ud-Dowdah, 
Mr. Holwell and 146 of his people were 
thrust’ into a guard room 20 feet square, 
from which in the morning only twenty-three 
re-issued alive. This guardroom was known 
in Indian history as the blackhole of Calcut- 
ta. It 'w^as in the corner of Tank Square, 
tjLfear 'where was Messrs. Lyell, Mackintosh 


iiomalopsidh:. 

and Co 's office, hut it wa.s removed about 
the beginning of this century. See Black 
Hole , Calcutia. 

HOLY LAHD, See Palestine, Syria, Holy 
Sepulchre, Keni.ssat-ul-Kiamat. 

HOM of the Zenclavesta is the Soma of the 
Vecia.«j and supposed to be the Sarcostemma 
bi’evistigma, but po.ssibly is the vine of Bac- 
chus, the ampelos, and identical with the 
Gaogird tree, which enlightened the eyes. 

HOM A, a sacrificial offering of the hindus. 
It consists of clarified butter or ghi present- 
ed to the fire in sacrificial ladles. The 'word 
is Sansciit from “ hoo” to offer. Mr. Wheeler 
is of opinion that the homa fire sacrifice was 
I introduced by the brahmans to displace 
I animal sacrifices. 

j HOMAGE, is shown in Rajputanah, by 
' offering of water. The kullas is a household 
, utensil of brass. A female of each family, 

1 tilling one ot these with water, repairs to the 
j hou.se of the head of the village, -wLen, being 
I all convened, they proceed in a body to meet 
; the person to wdiom they render honour, 

' singing the suhailea, or ‘ song of* joy.’ The 
presenting ot* water as a token of homage 
and regard, is especially common in Me war. 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol.ii. p. 98. 

HOMAL. See Persian Kings. 

HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM ? Myouk- 
kyan Bunn. A tree of Moulmeiu, 'with a 
strong wood for any ordinary purpose. — Cal, 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

HOMALONEMAAROMATICA. Schott. 

Call a. aromatica, Roxb. j Zante-desebia aro- 
Ruclm giiiidubi, Beng. | matica, Speexg, 

I A perennial plant, nai.ive of Chittagong, 
tubers covered with the dried sheaths of the 
leaves, with long white fibres proceeding 
from every part. When cut they exha.le an 
aromatic scent like ginger. As a stimulant 
it is highly esteemed in India. Dr. Wight 
fi ofuresalso H. caly ptratum, and H. ruhescena. 
TF. Ic. Roxb. iii. 613. O' Shaughnessy, p. 625. 
See Hydridse. 

HOMALOPSID^, a family of harmless 
snakes of the order Ophidia, suborder Serpen- 
tes Colubrinse nonvenenati as under ; 

FaM. AcilOCIIORBlDiE.. 

Acrocliorclus Javauicus, JhTnrnst Penang. 
Chersydrus gramilatus, Schneid, 

Fam. Homalopsid^.. 

Cerborus rliynchops, Schn. Bengal, Mouimeiji, 
Andamans. 

Homalopsis bnccata, lAarij Kuhl. Martaban. 
Herpeton tentaculatuxn, Lacep, 

Tythoria liypsirhinoides, Theoh. Andaman, 
Hypsirhina enhydris, Sclm Calcutta, 

, plumbea, Boie, 
cbinensis, Gray, 

ys 



HOXET. HONEY OF HAISTNS. 


Fordonia iinicolor, Penang. 

Cantoria elongata, Chrnrd. 

Feraiiia Sieboidii, Sclil. Pegu. 

Hipisteshydiinus, Cantor. Rangoon. 

Gerarda bicelor. Gray. Bassein. i 

HOMAE-ABI a Balnch tribe ’vvbo occupy ! 
Tambu. tSee Kelat. , 

HOMBU. ECixd. of Kana^ar, a species of 
Hyricaria. 

HOMOS. Egypt. Cicer anetlnura. Linn^ ! 
HONEY. j 

TTssnl-nl-nalil ; Ak. : Mel, L.vt. 

Injnbin, ,, j Ms da, Ayer-maddn i 

Pya-3"a, Burm. j manisan labali, Malay. 

Bonig, Honing, Di’T. ! Sliahad, pEits. Hrxi) 
Bibs ; Asal, Egypt, i Med, Rrs. 

Miel. Fa. Span*. Madha, Sans. ' 

Honig, Ger. Mipanny, Singh, 

Mad’k, Guz. Hixn. Tayn, Tam. 

Bebasb, Hkh. Teyna, Tel. 

Medh J Madh, Hind. Asal, Tdrk. 

Mele, ‘ It, 

Honey is obtained from the honeycomb 
of the Apis mellifica IJnn^ or Honey-Bee, of 
the Order Hj^menoptera, Linn. Honey is | 
secreted by tlie nectaries of flowers, sucked by | 
the bee into its crop, where it undergoes some I 
slight changes, and is then stored np in the ' 
comb for the food of its community, ''fhe 
flnest honey is that which is allowed to drain 
from the comb ; and, if obtained from hives 
which hare never swarmed, it is called Virgin 
H(mey. Honey consists essentially of siigar, 
■with variable proportions of gnm, wax, and 
aromatic and colonrhig principles. It is -nu- 
tritive and slightly laxative. In some locali- 
ties it is poisonous, owing to the deleterious 
nature of the plants fromjwhich it is collected. 
When of fine quality it is liquid and viscid, 
but translucent, having a fine, tliougb peculiar 
odour, and a very sweet taste, but the best ap- 
pears to some people slightly acrid, from the 
uneHsiness experienced in the fauces. After 
a time honey becomes thick, white, and gra- 
nular in texture. Inferior qualities are of a 
reddish brown colour, granular, and inter- 
mixed with impurities, and are nsually ob- 
tained by pressure of the comb. Diluted 
with water, it undergoes the Vinons fei’men- 
tation, and Hydromel, or Mead, is produced. 
The honey of the Archipelago is a thin 
syrup, very inferior in flavour to that of 
temi)erate climates. The comb is chiefly 
sought on account of the wax, which forms 
a large article of exportation to Europe, 
India, and China. The honeys of the Ara- 
vally and of Kashmir are praised, selling 
at ten pence the pound. There are wild 
bees in the woods of Kashmir but the zemin- 
dars have also hives in the walls of their 
houses. The bees are quite domesticated, 
and are as large and much resemble those of 


Europe. The price of honey is very moderate 
— about four pence a pound. Sir E. Ten- 
nent never heard of an instance of persons 
being attacked by bees in Ceylon, and the 
Tiative.s there assert that those most* produc- 
tive of honey are destitute of stings.^ On 
the Neilgherry Hills, hees when disturb- 
ed, attack with great fury. The pain is how- 
ever readily relieved by a preparation of a.Tn- 
monia, the two most easily to be had being 
sal volatile and liavtshorii. Dr. Hooker has 
stated that in some pa,rts of Sikkim, the 
honey of Hhododendron flowers is believed 
to be poisonous, Azalea pontica, the Ana- 
basis informs ns, poisoned the soldiers of. 
Xenophon in the retreat of the ten then sand. 
CrauifnrcV s Des. Lie. of the Tnflian Islands, 
p. 152, Nat. His. of Billie, McCnllocJi's Com- 
mercial Dictiniiarij^ Tod's Travels, p. 27. 
Boylf*. Productive Resources ; Materia ]\[edica. 

HONAaUL, Can. A Mysore wood.— 
Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HO-NAN is bounded on the North by 
Pe-che-le, on the South by Hoo-pib, on the 
East by Gan-hwny, and on the west by 
Shen-.se ; it is also called by the Chinese 
Tong-hoa. The capital is situated on the 
south bank of the Hwang-ho, which flows 
through the whole breadth of the province. 
Sin's Chinese i, 421. 

HONAY. Can. Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

HON- C AIT, a low island in the Chinese 
seas called also Pulo Ceicer de Terre. 

HONE. A fine kind of stone obtained 
from Germany and Turkey, used for shar- 
pening or setting cutlery. It is of a greenish 
colour, inclining to yellow, often marked with 
thin dendi-ical lines, and is moderately hard, 
having a fine close texture, resembling indu- 
rated clay. Hones of good quality are ob- 
tainable in the Cuddapah and Kurnool dis- 
tricts of India. — Watej’ston, M. Ex. J. Jdep, 

H ONEGA, Can. Felis pardus. Linn. 

HONEY DEW, % secretion on plants, 
from species of aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS of the South Sea 
islands, are species of Melithreptes. 

HONEY OF RAISINS. Sheu. Pers. 
The juice of the unripe grape, after it is 
boiled to a syrup and is formed into a solid 
mass, like congealed honey out of the comb. 
It is supposed to be this honey to which 
Ezekiel, writing of Tyre, alludes. (Ch. 
xxvii. V. 17.) Judah, and the land of Israel, 
traded with thee ; corn of Minnitli, honey 
of raisins and (in some editions honey 
alone), oil, and balm gave they to ‘thco 
for thy wares.’’ It is made in Syria and is 
1 exported to Egypt. Baron De Bodes Travels, 
1 Vol. II. p. 14G. 
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honey sucker, — the name of a genus 
of birds, the Cinnyris, of which several 
species are common in India and the Archi- 
pelago. They are also called the snnbirds, 
and they take the place, in India., of the 
humping birds of S. America. They are 
easily distinguishable, however, as hum- 
ming birds have straight bills, while the ; 
bill of the sun bird is curved.* The species j 
are all of small size, with some feathers of a 
bright metallic lustre. They hover over 
flowers, and extract the honey with their 
tongues. Dr. Jerdon, arranges the Cinnyrid^e 
of Swainson and the Pronieropidae of Gray 
under the Family Nectarinidse of Vigors 
and notices the following genera, Arac- 
nothera magna and A. pusilla, the large and 
little spider hunter : ^thopyga miles, 
/FI . vigors! gouldiae, 2^, ignioauda; uE. ni- 
paleusis, j®. Horsfieldii and M. satnrata ; 
Leptocoma Zeylonica and L. minima. Arach- 
nechthra Asiatica and A. lotenia . — Tennent 
Jerdon, 

HONEYSUCKLE : species of the genus 
Caprifolium, seldom cultivated on the plains 
of India, in a very satisfactory condition : 
■with few exceptions, the species are natives 
of cold countries, reqnire rich vegetable 
soil, grow freely from cuttings under glass, if 
not kept too damp . — J affray, 

HONG. Bukh. Cocoulns indicus, Eng. 

HONG, A word used in original Malayan 
invocations in the same way as the Arabic 
Hismillah is nsed in the modern ones. Hong 
is deemed a very unhallowed word, of great 
.power, and so panas, (hot), that if any man 
use a Hong invocation three times, nothing 
that he undertakes for himself will succeed, 
and he will live powerful but miserable, able 
to afflict or assist others, but unable to assist 
himself. It appears to he considered as a 
recognition of an essence or first principle 
beyond God and an appeal to it for power 
which God has not granted to man. It is 
used in Javanese invocations and a Javanese 
.explains it to mean Embryo of Being, Prime- 
val Essence, so that Sir T. Raffles’ conjec- 
ture, that it is the budd’hist and hindoo Om 
{Aum), is probably correct. — No. 5, Joiir, 
Ind, Arch. 

HONG. Chin, A term applied to a united 
firm, a piercantile corporation. 

HONGAY or HONGE, 

Ilip-pe. Can. 1 Molia. Hind. Hahr 

Kuranj. Hind. Mahr. | Nella Kalavalu. Tel. 

Under these names are known two dif- 
ferent trees growing in the woods of Mvsore, 
Oil is obtained from the seeds of both, 
but the oil of the Hongay is very smoky 
and bad though clear to look at ; that of the 


HONOVEB. 

Hippo, is as white and good as the cocoauut 
oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensively plant- 
ed in topes in front of villages, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining oil. They seem to be 
.species of Bassiaor perhaps Pongamia glabra. 
M. Ex. of 1857. 

HONG-KONG, a large island at the en- 
trance of the Canton river, about 22 miles 
in circumference, but very mountainous and 
generally barren. The highest peak has 
i 2,000 feefc of elevation. The island was ceded 
to the British in the beginning of 1841 and 
Victoria town is on the north side of the 
island. The houses of the European Residents 
are built terrace like, on the face of the hill. 
Hong- Kong* is the Heang-Keang of the 
Chinese and the name signifies the valley 
of fragrant waters, it is one of the group of 
islands which lie north of the estuary lead- 
ing to Canton, in L. 22^17,” N. and L. 
IH ® 12” B., and is distant from Macao 
42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. Hong- 
Kong is about ten miles in length, and four 
and a half in breadth ; the noble harbour is 
nearly four miles in length, and rather more 
than one and three quarters in width. Hong- 
Kong is one of that cluster of islands, called 
by the Portuguese the Ladrones, or Pirati- 
cal Islands, Its rocky sterile mountain rises 
from the shore, 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, houses of eveiy variety of form have 
sprung up in the town of Victoria, with 
continuous ranges of buildings. The 
neighbourhood is liable to violent storms in 
the end of summer. — Lay’s Ghinese as they 
are 280. 

HONG-LA-NB. Chin. . Coptis teeta.— 
Wall. 

HONIG. Geu. Dut. also Honing, Dot, 
Honey. 

HONIGBERGER, Dr. a German medi- 
cal man at the court of Ranjit Singh. Anthor 
of a work on tlie medicinal products of the 
Panjab. 

HONNAY, Can. Saunders Wood ? Ptero- 
carpus marsupium. 

HONORE, on the coast of Canara, a place 
of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &c. It 
is mentioned by many writers ; is the Honor 
and On or of Deb and Cesar Frederici, Hina- 
wai’, Haniiaur of (Abnlfeda), Manor and 
Hnnawur of Abdur-liazzak, and probably the 
Nandor of the Catatau Map, Hunawar or 
Onodre (properly Plunur/?). Abul Fadl des- 
cribes it as a fine place with pleasant gardens 
and a mahomedan population with a great 
export trade of rice and much frequented by 
shipping but long a nest of pirates. Yale 
QatJmij ii. p. 451. 

HONOVER, the most sacred prayer of 
the Parsees. 1 1 is very ancient, consists of 
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HOOGLY EIVER. 


HOOGLY RIVER. 


three times seven holy words, divided into 
three lines of equal length. Ic mentions the 
two words Mazda Wise, then Ahura, liying, 
from which the name Ormuzd has been de- 
rived. The words are now regarded only as 
a magical formula. Bunsen, God in History. 

HOREB. The mountains Horeb and 
Sinai, are part of the Jab’l-ul-Tur range, with 
Hor or Soir, now called JabT Haiun or 
Aaron’s mountain. 

HOUTjMAlSr, a native of Holland wdio 
served the Portuguese in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but in A. D 1595 commanded in the 
first expedition of the Dutch to the East. 

HOODED, in natural history, a term ap- 
plied to describe several animals. Tlie 
hpoded chameleon is the Chammleo cacul- 
latus. The Corvus cornix is the ‘ Hooded 
Crow’ of Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Japan and Barbarv, and the Hooded Pres- 
bytes is one of the SimiadiB. 

HOOGHLY a district of Bengal to the 
south of Bardwan ; the chief town, Hoogly 
is 27 miles from Calcutta and the river 
Hooghly, has on its banks the chief towns 
alsp called Calcutta, Seram pur, Chan- 
dernagore, Hooghly and Moorshedabad. 
Hoogly fort was taken by the troops of 
shah Jehan by assault after a siege of three 
months and a half. More than a thou- 
sand Portuguese were slaughtered, and 
4^00 men, women, and children, were made 
prisoner's of war. The best-looking yonng 
persons were sent to Agra, and circumcised, 
and made mahomedans. The girls were 
distributed among the li.ai*ems of the em- 
peror and his nobility. Hoogbly was the 
first place whore the press was set np in 
India. It was put np in 1778, by Mes.srs. 
Halhed and "Wilkins, on the occasion of the 
publication of a BengaleeGramrnar by Halhed. 
The Bandel church is the oldest Christian 
church in Bengal, built, according to the in- 
scribed date, in 1599. Prior to Hoogly, the 
royal port of Bengal was Satgaon. The 
Ganges formerly flowed by this place, and 
came out near Andool, and the remains of 
wrecked vessels have been turned out beneath 
the earth which has overlaid the bed of the 
deserted channel. Satgaon is of great anti- 
quity, having been known to the Romans 
under the name of Ganges Regia. Tr. of 
Bind. Vol, I.p. 13, 15. 

HOOGLY RIVER is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Bhagaruttee and Tellingbee, two 
branches of the Ganges. It runs S.fco Calcutta; 
S. W, to Diamond Harbour ; E. and S. W. 
into the sea at Saugor roadstead, by an 
estuary 15 miles wide! Its length is 160 
miles by winding of stream. It receives' the 
Dummoodah, 350 miles, Dalkissore, 170 


I miles, Cossy, 240 miles Mor., ISO miles and 
j nbont 49,000 sq. miles are drained. It was 
I formerly navigable for a line of battle ship to 
I Chaudernagore ; now, vessels drawing more 
j than 17 feet, are not safe in passing from 
j Calcutta to the sea, by reason of shoals, 
i amongst the largest of wliich is that known 
I to seamen as the James and Mary (jahaz- 
I inara, ship-struck). The only class of 
I Bengal fishermen who have seabuilt boats 
: inhabit Tillages situated near the entrance 
1 of the Hoogly. 'I'lieir chief and most 
I profitable employment consists in attending 
I with their boats, on the shipping enter- 
ing and leaving the river, for which they 
receive 1C rupees per diem. Whenever this 
employment fails, they resort to work with 
their nets, which they drag daring high 
water along the coasts of the Sunderbnnds. 
The highest high water, being the highest 
rise of the river Hoogly spring tides durijig 
the freshes, or Irom July to September, from 
1806tol835, was 20 feet 6 inches. In 
August ] 856, neap tide rose 15 feet 0 inches, 
above the datum sill of the Kidderpore dock, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide 
rose to 22 feet 3 inches above the same 
datum. ■ In the dry season the lowest fall of 
river spring tide at Calcutta is to 1 foot 9 
inches above tbe datum of Kidderpore dock ; 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches, whilst tbe tides* in 
tlie Salt Lakes only fall to 7 feet 10 inches 
above datum. The following is a table, 
sliowing the relative height of tbe river 
Hoogly and the salt water lakes : 



[Ory weather, 
springs neaps. 

Rainy season. 

springs neaps. 

1 

River tide, lowest.... 

ft. in. ft. inJ 

18 3 8 

ft. in.' ft in. 

9 010 3 

Calcutta, highest ... 

17 3 9 0 

'23 

4 15 11 

Salt Water, lowest... 

7 10 

11 

0 

Lake Tides, highest. 

11 6 j 

12 

0 


The greatest rise of the Hoogly at Calcutta 
being 23” 4; average spring 17” 41. The 
greatest rise of the Salt Lakes being 12 leet. 
This is on the western side of the dkta , very 
different from what occurs on the eastern 
side, where the tides rise from 40 to 80 feet. 

Tbe silt held in solution, earthy matter, 
carbonate of lime, magnesia, sulphates of 
lime and iron at three feet of depth, varies at 
Calcutta and in the Gasper channel from 
7*34 to 18-92. 

The water discharged has beer found to 
be 
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The bore, at seasons, rnshes np this river. 
The .^’•reat tidal wave taking its origin m the 
Sonthei’ii 0«*.ean, rashes with impetuosity u}>^ 
the Bay ot Bengal, breaking in an angry surl' 
all along the Coromandel Coast, and at times 

cuttino-off all communication between the 

shipping and the shore. This wave, when 
aided by the south-west monsoon and by the 
fall and change of the moon, rushes with great 
impetuosity up the rivers of the Gangetic 
delta where it is opposed by the freshes that 
descend from the up-country d uriug the pre- 
valence of the south- vve^t monsoon, and, then 
for three or four days at the full and change 
of the moon, the bore may be seen racing up 
the Hoogly river at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, dashing from side to side of the river 
according as the benos, or reaches, dedect it 
in its course. Upon the approach of this wave 
a distant murmur is heard which soon turns 
igatothe’crybai^n I ban I ban I from the mouths 
Vt* thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, and 
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others who are on the look out for this much 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all 
sorts of cralt to push out into the centre of 
the river, the only spot where the wave does 
not curl over and break. Slioulcl any boat 
or larger craft be caught in that portion of 
the wave that breaks, instant destruction is 
inevitable. Numerous boats from the up- 
country provinces are lost every year from 
the crew being ignorant either of the exis- 
tence of the bore, or from not knowing the 
correct position to take up so as to meet it. 

■ Ships a.t anchor iii Calcutta though not ex- 
' posed to the breaking portion of the bore 
, frequently part their cables when struck 
' by the wave. If standing on the shove 
during the rapid rushing pa. s.sage ofthehoi-e, 
it is a^cuiious sight to see the lower portion 
' of the river or that nearest to the sea, six 
1 or eight feet higher than the upper portion 
'of the river, the tide rising that number of 
I feet in an instant. The height of the bore 
* in the Hoogly varies from live to twelve feet,^ 
it is cxceeding'ly dangerous in some parts ot 
; tlie river, but more moderate^ in others; it 
i never breaks on both sides ot the river at 
! the same ti me. Deep water engul fs its fierce, 

I but shallow water, or a sand bunk, brings 
, out all its power and fury. Dr. Hooker 
' mentions, that at the inoutli of the Magna 
' liver, also, the great object in the naviga- 
1 tiou is to keep afloat and to make progress 
’ towards the top of the tide and during its 
: flood, and to ground during the ebb in creeks 
where the bore (tidal wave) is not violent; 

' for where the channels are broad and open, 

1 the height and force of this wave rolls the 
I largest coasting craft over and swamps 
1 them. The bore in 17b2, flowed as far as 
Nuddeaiu the Hoogly but at the present day 
it falls short of that place by many miles, not 
ascending much beyond Sooksagor, Jfc 
reaches Dacca on the Buree Guiiga and 
Castee ou the Horiiighatta branch. See 

Bore. , 

HOOIH-THSAKCr, visited Balabhi, m the 
7th century and found there 100 bnddhist 
monasteries and bOObuddliist priests and the 
ruler was a buddliist. See Hivvan- ihsaiig. 

HOOJEREE orHujeri. Akab. A term 
applied to one of the servile races of Arabia 
Qu. Khijra ? 

HOOKA. Hind. The native pipe and 
apparatus for smoking. The argyle of Da- 
mascus, is the common liooka ^of India, 
and this word is a corruption of the Per- 
sian ‘ Hargyle.’ The common hookah cou- 

sisls of a cocoanut shell containing water, 
in which an upright reed, or wooden pipe 
ornamented or otherwise and about eighteen 
inches long is fixed, to support the tobacco 
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holder and lighted’ charcoal (chillam.) This [ 
perpendicular tube is grasped by the person i 
smokea; who draws the tobacco smoke ; 
through the water, by means of a similar | 
reed, or pipe curved or straight reaching 
frDm the globe to the mouth. These tubes 
are sometimes made of silver, as well as the 
vase itself*, and richly sculptured. The 
ordinary hookah of India, is termed by Eu- 
ropeans the bubble bubble from the noise 
created in the water. 

"J'he hookah lu>s almost ceased to be used 
by Europeans in India, but natiyes continue 
to use it with gurako or prepared tobacco. 
Some hookah snake tubes arp very costly, 
the precious metals and precious gems, being 
largely employed in their manufacture. The 
snake or plijjible ornamental tubing leng- 
thens out into several coils, and the smoke 
pavsses through a water-vase, while the 
mo\iLth“piece is of amber, silver, <S?c. — Sim- 
'inonrVsBid.Rohimon's Trciveh.Y ol.ll, p.226. 

HOOKER, Dr. Joseph Daltop, F. E. S., 
son of Sir W. J. Hooker, born at Hallsworth 
on the 30th June 1817, a medical officer of 
the British Navy, and a botanist of the 
highest scientific character. He was the 
naturalist under Sir Jf?,rpes 0. Ross, iu 1840 
•—1842, in the voyages to the Autartic Re- 
gions, and published his researches in si:?: 
Wumes. He dwelt amongst the Sikkim 
Himalaya and journeyed into Thibet, and 
published his Himalayan Journal, and subse- 
quently his works on the plants of the 
Galapagos, and flora of the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago and tropical Africa. Joint author 
with Dr, Thomas Thomson, of ‘ Flora Indi- 
ca,’ and Praecursores ad Ploram Indicam in 
Linnsean Society’s Journal, Drs. J, D, 
Hooker and Thomas Thomson travelled ex- 
tensively in India and in 1863, issued the 
first volume of the Flora Indica, which 
would have summed up the labours of all 
previous writers, but it has not gone beyond 
that first volume and the loss to science 
seems, at present, irreparable, far no others 
are at present alive possessing equal know- 
ledge of India and its plants. Dr. Thomson 
collected about 2,500 species, in Loodianah, 
Punjab, Rohilcund and along the whole 
line of the Himalaya, and Dr. Hooker, in 
1848, 1849 and 1850, aided by Dr. Thom- 
son, collected about 7,000 species. 

HOO-KWANG, a province of China. 
/ Hunan, is the southern division of the an- 
cient province of Hoo-kwaug, and is larger 
than the northern portion, but it is not so 
thickly populated. See Hoo-Pih. 

HOOti. Mahr. Chickrassia tabular is. 
HOOLHOOL. Gynandropis pontaphilla. 


HOOLY. 

HOOLI SHENA. Cai;. Tamar Indus In^ 
dica. 

HOOLOCK one of the Simiadse. 

HOOLOOGOO, grandson of Chengiz 
Khan, who sacked Baghad A. D. 1259 ; his 
name is said to have been Ali khan. 

HOOLY, or Hohli, a hindu festival in 
honour of Krishna, which takes place in the 
month Phulgoon, February-:— March, at 
the commencement of the joyous spring. 
The amusements on this occasion consist 
in dancing, singing, and play. Their songs 
are called kuveer, or extempore stan- 
zas, principally in allusion to the charms of 
Knsna and his amours with the Gopia, 
and are not marked by an excess of deli- 
cacy. One of the dances, is the favourite 
‘ tipree ’ dance, or rasa-man dala, in which 
20, 30, or more form a ring, each having 
a short stick in the baud, which the 
dancer stiikes, alternately, those of the 
persons before and behind him, keeping 
time with it and his foot, the circle move 
round, keep time to a drum and shepherd’s 
pipe, of thr*ee or four sweet and plaintive 
notes. In Major Moor’s Hindu Pantheon ia 
a beautiful plate on this subject, iu which 
Krishna (with Radha) in th^ centre, is des? 
oribed as the sun, and the circle of dancers as 
the heavenly bodies moving round him. In 
the Hooly, the players throw a red powder, 
sometimes mixed with powdered talc to 
make it glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and 
nose, or over the persons 'of those who are 
the objects of the sport, splashing them well 
at the same time with an orange- col cured 
water. The powder is sometimes thrown 
from a syringe and sometimes put into 
small globules, wffiich break as soon as they 
strike the object at which they are aimed. 
The hindu women are expert in throwing 
these. The Hooli among the hindu s,* re- 
minds one strongly of the saturnalia of 
the Romans : people of humble condition 
take liberties with their superiors iu 
a manner not admir-isible on other occa- 
sions. The chief fun in public is throw- 
ing the coloured powders above alluded 
to on the clothes of persons passing in' 
the streets, and squirting about the tinted 
waters. Dignified personages avoid, as 
much as they can, appearing abroad while 
these jocularities are passing, unless with 
the view of gaining popularity they con- 
descend to partake in tbein : in general they 
confine themselves to their houses, and 
amuse themselves with their families. In 
pictures, belonging to a series illustrating 
the domestic occupations of the Indians, the 
family diversions of the Hooli appear like 
those more publicly exhibited : scattering 
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yellow and red powders, and squirting co- 
loured waf.er. Sending simpletons on idle 
errands contributes also to the delights of 
the Hoolj ; this is performed exactly simi- 
lar to our ceremony of making April-fools 
on the 1st of that month, and is common to 
all ranks of hindus, and mahoniedans, in- 
deed, join in this, as well as in other items 
of Hooly fun and humour. Another op- 
portunity of meiTimeut, similar to the May- 
day gambols of England is afforded ta the 
hindus in a festival in honour of Bhavani, 
that alwaj^s falls on, or near, that day. The 
Hooly seems a festival in honour more es- 
pecially of Krishna, A log is burned, and 
it is supposed to be the Yule log. — Cole. 
Myth. JSind. p. 382. Moor's Hindoo Fantheon. 
See Hiel. 

HOOM, Mahr. Guatteria cerasoides. Buvcd, 

HOOMA, a fabulous Bird, the Plieenix of 
classical writers. 

HOONDEE, an Indian draft or bill of 
Exchange, drawn by or upon a native banker 
OP sirraf, commonly written sbrof. — Sim- 
mond!$ Diet. 

HOONSAY, Gan. A Mysore wood. • 

HOONSOOR, a large teak forest here has 
been much neglected, and requires to be 
conserved, for there has been wasteful ex- 
haustion of teak. The Coorooburs have 
done immense damage, this forest alone if 
worked under a systematic plan would give 
a regular’ supply of good timber to the state 
and the public. It has better means of com- 
munication than any in the belt of teak, and 
contains about one hundred and thirty 
square miles of timber trees.— Madras Gon^ 
servators Report 

HOOSSAINI SYED, a descendant of 
Soossain, son of Ali. 

HOOPER SWAH, See Birds; Crane, 
Gygnus. 

HOO-PIH, is the northern division of the 
ancient province of Hoo-kwang, and is 
bounded on the Hortli- West, by Shen-se, 
on the South-East by Ho-nan, on the Bast 
by Gan-hwuy, and the Vt' est by Sze-chn-en. 
Its population is about twenty-seven millions. 
Hunan is the southern division o-f the an- 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, is larger than 
the northern portion just d:escribed, but it is 
not so thickly populated. See Hoo-kwang. 

HOOPOE, the Upiipa epops is common 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, 
and on the table lands at all seasons. It is, to 
all appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble 
flight, but has repeatedly been observed, 
during the seasons of migration, at altitudes 
considerably above the limits of vegetation. 
On the western side of the Lanak pass, 
feet, Major Cunningbam saw a 
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Hoopoe; also, at Momay (14,000 to 15,000 
feet elevation), under the lofty Donkia pass 
in Northern Sikkim. 

HOOR-1-SHxA.DEED, the martyr. 

HOORHOORIYA, Beng. Polani&ia ico- 
sandra. 

HOOBINGATTAH, an enti-ance to the 
Ganges, on the west of Rabnadab Island. 
HOORMUL, SEEL. 

Lahoori Hoortmil. Hind, | Uarmalaa semina. La-t. 

Seeds of Peganurn harmala, grey, small, 
pyramidal and triangular, and used as rue. — 
Ben. Pharm. p. 207. 

HOORMUZ, the name of one of those 
parthian kings, known to the Romans as 
Artahanus. Of the Parthian kings, there 
were five of the name Artahanus, the first in 
B. C. 216 and the la.‘^t about A. D. 235, and 
with whom ended the Arsacidae, he having 
been slain by one of his officers, Ardashir 
Babegau (Artaxerxes) who became the 
first of the Sassanidee. It is suppo.sed by 
Malcolm, that Artahanus iii. was the Shah- 
poor of the Greeks. His son, Yonones, 
reigned for a short period. His name is 
sometimes written Polks : he was theYola- 
geses of the Greeks whose war with the 
emperor Nero, aind embassy to Vespasian, 
are related in » the Roman history, Hoor- 
mujg appeal’s to have been Artahanus the' 
fourth of the Romans. — Malcolm's Histonj 
of Persia, Yol. i. p. 85. See Greeks of Asia 
Kabul, p. 487. 

HOOR-HOORYA, Beng. and Hind. Pola- 
nisia icosandra. 

HOOROOF-I-TAHJEE, the Arabic al- 
phabet,. any alphabet. 

HOOROOYA, Sapium Indicum. 

HOOSSAINI BULBUL, also- called the 
Shah-bulbul, is of the sub-family Myagrin© 
and is known also as the Paradise-fiiy catcher.- 
It is of a chesnut colour for many months, 
but becomes white in the breeding season, in 
its plumage des noces. It is a very grace- 
ful bird, with very long tail feathers and it 
is a pretty sight to see it flitting from tree 
to tree : how the birds prevent the long tail 
feathers from- becoming entangled in the 
thorny trees is difficult to understand. In 
Ceylon, the bird in its- chesnut dress is called 
the Eire thief and the white bird the cotton 
thief, it is also called the Sultana Bulbul. 
Its colouring is chaste and its movements 
graceful. Mr. Layard has often w'atched 
them, when seeking their insect prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their 
long tails with a jerk over the hough, as if 
to protect them from injury. It is eommon 
about Madras. It is the Tchitrea para- 
disi Linn and Europeans call it also “ the* 
Bird of Paradise.’* — TennenVs Ceylon, p, 249. 



HOPE A SUAVA, 

HOOSNEIX, meaning Hussun anJ Ho- 
sein sons of Ali and Fntimali. 

HOOSCJNZYE, an Afghan ti-ibe. 

HOOZAR or Hiijar, a riv^ei* near Rut- 
laee in K<»tah. 

HO PEA, a genus of plants of the Xatnral 
order Dipr-erocarpaceae. A species of Hopea, 
the ‘‘Thin-ga-do” of the Barmese, is a large 
tree, abounds in the same local iries of Britiish 
Barmah as H. odornr/a, bat the wood is not 
equally val aed. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. 
ill a full grown tree on good soil, the av'er- 
age length of the trunk to the fii\st branch is 
lOO feet and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 20 feet. It sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. H. decaudra, Buck. 
called Ooroopa in Malayala, is a tree which 
the natives of Canara prefer to teak for 
building ships', being more durable and close I 
grained. H. discolor, Tlno. is a large tree of 
•Ceylon growing in the Saffragam and Am- 
bagamowa districts, at no great elevation. 
The under side of the leaves are of a rich 
brown colour, H. faginea, WaM^ is a tree of 
Penang. H. floribunda? The-ah” also 

Tan-the-ya” of the Barmese is a very large 
tree of Tavoy. — Dr, Brandis, Cal. Oaf. Mv, 
18(52. Aai's. Mat. Med. p. 207- Tkiv. Bu 
FI. Zeijl I p 36. 

HOPEA ODORATA, Boxh 

Thengan, Bukm. | Thea-gan-pha-yuDgBuRM 

This species grows in Cliittagong, iiiBur- 
niah and mTenasserim,is considered the most 
valuable indigenous timber tree in the south- 
ern provinces of Teuasserim and at Tavoy 
and Mergui is sawn up for building pur- 
pose. The Tliingan trees grow to a height 
of 250 feet; they are found near Moulmein 
in laberite and sandstone chiefly. The 
best canoes are made of it, and it is used 
extensively in native boat building. It is 
plentiful in the Tenasserim Forests, is scarce 
in Pegu, and a few trees are to be found 
about the vicinity of Rangoon, It is a 
light-brown wood, is used extensively by the 
Burmese in the construction of boats car- 
rying 3 or 4 tons, formed from the trunks ' 
of these magnificent trees. The trunk is 
scooped or burnt out *’aud stretched in the 
centre, whilst warm, by means of cross 
pieces of wood. When the required breadth 
is obtained, the sides are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity. These tree boats, i f they 
may be so called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam. 
The breaking weight of Hopea odorata may 
be stated at 300 lbs. with a specific gravity 
of 45 to 46 lbs, — Drs. Mason^ McClelland. 
HOPEA SUAVA, Wall. 

Eagyiu, BuRii. 

A yaluable tree found in the Eng. forests of j 
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British Bnrmab, but large trees are not 
common in Pegu. Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house building, for boats 
and a variety of other purposes, and said to 
be as durdble as teak. A cubic foot weighs 
55 lbs. Ill a full grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is GO feet and average girth measur- 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet — Dr. 
Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOPPEN, Gh:r. Hops. 
HOPLOBACrRACHUS CEYLONICUS, 
Pet., a reptile of Ceylon, of the sub class 
Batrachia, Order Batrach-ia Srilieutia and 
Faniilv lianidiee. 

HOPLOGXATHIDZB, a family of fishes, 
with one genus Hoplognathus in which are 
three species. See Fishes. 

HOPLOPTERUS VENTRALTS, in Jer- 
don’s Catalogue of the birds of the peninsula 
of India Choetusia gregaria was mistaken for 
Hoplopterus ventral is. 

HOPPER. 

Apiim, Tam. | Appas, Sings. 

A terra -employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of wheaten flour and cocoanut milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency are 
made from the Holcus or Sorghum vulgare. 
The hopper is made of rice flour in Ceylon. 
HOPS. 


Hoppe, 

Dut. 

I Lappoli, 

It. 

Houblon, 


Hurrmlus Impulus, 

Lat. 

Hopfeu, 

Ger 

1 Cbmel, 

Bus. 

Bruscancloli, 

It. 1 Obion, 

Sr. 


The Hop plant has been introduced into 
India, -grows well atKaolagir, in the Dhoon, 
but {dowers sparingly. The best hops are 
grown near Canterbury in England. The 
properties of hops of giving the bitter to beer, 
and, bj' preventing- acetous fermentation^ 
enables it to be kept much longer. To it, no 
doubt, is owing a portion of the stomachic 
properties of malt liquor, as we see exerapli- 
tied in the bitter, often called Indian, ales. 

I Hops are hypnotic, especially when stufied 
into a pillow, bub they should be first mtois- 
tened with spirits, to prevent the rustling 
noise. Fomeubations also have been used. 
Hops are thought, to be diuretic (as is also 
the root), and to be useful in correcting 
lithic acid deposits. — Roi/le. 

HORor Hoi--pa, Tibetan, Kao-tseCHiNESE. 
This race call themselves Ighur. They 
seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the north- 
western frontier of Tibet, on the confines of 
the Turk districts of little Bokhara. Some 
of them are mahomedans and Mr. Hodgson 
considers them to be Turks. — Latham's Eth^ 
nology. 

HOR. Hrxu. Terminaliu chebula, Reik 
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HOKA. Sans. Lat. The pnrt. of 

the jiatui'al day, aiiswerini^ to a l^Juropean 
hour. A I'neasure of time ])rob;ihly intro- 
duced into India by Europeans . — Kahv ^Sau- 
kalitd. 

HORA. A goddess of B 3 bias, worsliip- 
ped at Babylon as Hera, the equivalent of 
Juno. Her name in Tyre was Itea. — litfuben. 

HORAALLl. SiNGii. A rogue 
elephant. 


HORDE L\M HEXASTK^HOJv. 

It is extremely ])rodnctive, and in some piirts 
of Europe it is reckoned the most valuable 
of all. The Erench call it, 011 account of its 
good qualities, Orge celeste . — Evg Cyc, 
quoting Lowe's ‘‘Elements of Agriciiltui'e' p 
‘2‘d8. 

HORliEUM CCELESl^E. 

Kloof Chenab I (irim also Nas of Labakj 


or must ' Barley Kng. | XJjou Punjabi tla of Sutlej. 

I This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
HORA-BORA. A tank, now in mips, in ! Rjtmpur and Sungnani up to 15,000 feet. 
. -Li.-.. u. j T... . The beardless variety is most esteemed. Bar- 

ley ripens in tlie end of May, several weeks 
before wheatu The dough made of it is call- 
ed “ ampe” in Ladak. Gleghorn's L'livjah 
liepoHy y. (56. I)r,J, L, Stewart, 256. 

HORDEUM DISTICHOH. Linm 


the Bintentife district of Geylou. Its iengtli 
is eight or ten niilesj and breadth three or 
four. The embankment is fi'oni fifty to 
seventy feet high, and its base is -UO feet 
broad. — Teniieni's Ceylon. 

jfiORAN. A place to which Terah re- 
turned from Ur ol‘ tlie Chaldees. 

HOEAHAWA. A shrill musical pipe, in 
use with the Kandians. Its tunes Inive sdine 
resemblance to those of the bagpipe. Its 
mouth-piece ismade from the talipot leaf, and | 
ifc.s other parts of jack-wood and brass. — I 
Sirr^s Ceylon. ! 

HORDE, an Englisli word introduced | 
from the Turkoman word Urdu. \ 

HORDEUM, a genus of plants of tlie Na- 
tural Order Panicacese, tul’iiisliing the bar- 
ley so muOlt Used by the mOt*e lioftliern na- 
tions of the world. H. vulgare, Linn, is the 
spring barley of Europe, H. hexasiichori 
Linn, is the common' barley, aud H, dis- 
tichon Linn^ is a plant of Tartary. 

Hordeurn segiceras, Eoyle, M.S.S. has 
ears cylindrical ; florets arranged in a con- 
fused manner, not in rows ; awns soft, short, 
hoodedi and beut downwards \ grains loose 
in the busk. It is found in the uortheiui 
parts of Iiidiaj aud probably in Tartary, as 
it.s grains have been sbiit to England under 
the name of '* Tartarian Wlieac.* Ics appear- 
ance is more that' of wiieab than of barley, 
and its naked grains assist the resembiaiice. 
It is however a gen'ui lie .spedles of Hordeurn. 
It appears to be a productive plant bub little 
is as yet known of its qualify in tlie climate 
of England. 

Hordeurn gynlnodisticbum, lias th'e ear 
oylindricai; awns almost parallel with the 
ear ; grains loose in the husk. Naked Bar- 
ley, a species but little cultivated iiovV, is of 
unknown origin, lb is said to have been 
introduced into England in the year 1763 ; 
but it is reported to have preserved its 
eharaciters unaltered from time immemorial 
in some parts of Europe. 

Hordeurn gymno'-hezastiohlim, has the 
eat cylindrical : awns very long, rough, and 
rigid, rather spreading away from the ear ; 
grains loose in the hu^k. The origin of this, 
Naked Six- Rowed Barley, is unknown. 


Beauv. 

Krithe Gr. of Dioa. 

Shoreb. Heb. 

Jao. Hind. PERSi 

Barley arisi. Tam 


Zeocritum distich on 
Dhourra, Sliair. An 
Nlu yau Burm 

Barley wf Exod. ix, 

V. 31 . Kng. 

Summer Barley of 

England. | 

This is commonly stated to be a native of 
Tartary. Colonel Chesney fount\ it wild in 
Mesopotamia, upon the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. It is much cultivated in Europe 
and is the common Summer Barley of Eng-^ 
land, and that which cultivators seem to 
prefer ; its ears are not so large as those of 
H. hexastidhum, but the grains are heavief. 
Ear cylindrical j awns almost parallel with 
the ear; grains adhering to the husk. Eng. 
Cyc. Voigt p. 714. 


HORDEUM 

HEXASTICHON. 

Linn. 

Ro,ch. 




Dhourra also Shair. Au. I 

Yoa of Kangm. 

Jay. 

Juvo. 

BLNti. 1 

Boa; Jliotdk; 


Mu-yau* 

Buum. ! 

^sUiroka 

of Ladak j 

Thauzatc, nai, 

1 

i 

To-tafi of Nepaul. 

jawjawa, of Ciienab. 

Tro, Ne of Pangra. 

Sa-too. 

Duk. 

Sicus-hooka* 

Rus* 

Iiceir. 

Egypt. | 

Chak of Sutlej. 

Sw. 

Common barley : 


Barloy arisi. 

Tah. 

Barley. 

Eng. 

Barley Biyaui 

Tel* 

Winter Baidey. 


Yava : yava 

biy- 

Kritbe of U10&. 

Gr. 

yamu : Pachcha yava ; 

Shoreh. 

Heb. 

yavalu. 


Jdo Hi.Nd. Peus. 




This species of barley is grown in nortberil 
Iiidi4. It is frequently cultivated as a cold- 
wcather crop iu the plains of the Punjab, ae 
it requires less labour and gives more pro- 
duce than wheat even iu inferior soils and 
where the water is deep beloW the surface. 
Above 3,000 feet of elevation, it is much 
more common than wheat, \^bile at lower 
heights it is less grown. In Lahoul and 
Ladak it is abundantly cultivated with Fago- 
pyrum up to 1 3,0u0 feet in Ladak, some 
kinds of barley may be seen up to HjOOU 
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about Hanle, near the TsomoiHri lake. ! 
and this is found in the Sutlej valley between 1 
Karnpur and Suii^nam at an elevation of ! 
liigbest limit 15,000 feet and much cultiva- 
ted. Barley is cultivated much in the same 
\vay as wheat, but is ready for cutting* some- 
what sooner, it grows much on sail aba” 
and “barani” lands: iu the Punjab, it is 
mucb less esteemed than wheat and sells 
much cheaper, though it produces much 
more, and requires worse lands and 
less watering than wheat. The varieties 
are ‘‘jau-desi,” (common country barley), 
and “jau paighambri.” Ghoiii” jau is 
barley that lias scarcely any husk at all but 
only a fine skin. Barley is one of the chea,pest 
of the grains found in the bazaars of Kaira 
in Guzerat. Powell, Hand Booh, PJcoii. Prod, 
Punjab, p, 228. Glerjliom Punjab Report, p. 
66. Pr. /, Stewart Punjab plants, p. 256, 

HOREHOTJ^NfD, the black species is Bal- 
lota Mgra. 

HOREHOUIS^D, White, 

Pacha Pat, Beng Patch Patta, Guz. 

Patch leaves, Anglo- MarrubiumInclicum,LijLaJ. 

Hind. 

This plant grows at elevations of 2,000 to 
•^jOOO feet in the N. W Himalaya, in Kashmir, 
the Salt Range, on the Chenab and Trans - 
Indus. The leaves are of a wdiitish-gray co- 
lour, having a woolly appearance, and possess- 
ing a faint agreeable odour, and a sharp bit- 
ter taste. That met with in Bombay, is im- 
poidied from Singapore and is used in vari- 
ous ways by the* natives, but cliiefly as an 
ingredient in Gooraooo, and when combined 
with other herbs, for scenting the hair of 
women. The essential oil is in great re- 
quest among the Superior classes of natives, 
for imparting the peculiar fragrance of the 
leaf to clothes.— Fuulhuer. Dr, J, L.Btewart, 
p. 169. 

HOSHExlRPUR, between this and Kan- 
gra are valleys and broken country; 

HORI-KOWAN^. Mahk. Alstonia scho- 
lar! s. — R, 

HORIKGHATA, one of the mouths of the 
Ganges. See Saugor island ; Hooriugattah. | 

HORIKGI MARAM, also Horingi Tanga 
Maram. Tam. and Malisal. species of soap- 
nut trees. See Koringi. 

HORKIKALLY, a river near Bishenpa^ 
sha in Sylhet. 

HORMARA, a section of Beluchistan, 
adjoining the Arabian sea. The Hormara 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. 
See Kelafc. 

, HORMISDAS) son of Sapor; See Sas- 
sanian kings* 


HORMUZ, or Ormuz, is an island at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, presenting a 
rugged appearance, its north end is in lat. 
27® o’ Is., long. 56® 29’ E. It is the eastern 
extremity of the chain of the volcanic moun • 
tains, w'hich runs parallel to the coatet of 
Kirman, and at Hormuz, it consists of a num- 
ber of isolated hills of rock-salt and sulphm ^ 
which compose a mass of about 15 miles in 
circumference, destitute of springs and ve- 
getation, but abounding in copper and h’ou 
ore. On a plain, near the northern extre- 
mity of the island, are the cisterns and other 
remains of the once commercial Hormuz, 
which, in the time of its pro.spenty, under 
the Portuguese, when it was a great entre- 
pot of Indian trade, had 4^000 bouses and 
40^000 ill habitants. The port and anchor- 
age, which gave such importance to the 
spot., are within two miles of the town. The 
present inhabitants number about 3,000^ 

I and are employed iu preparing rock- 
i salti from which the sultan or imam of 
Muscat as proprietoi'i derives a consider- 
able revenue; The island lies^ from the 
estuary of the Minnow river, nearly 16 miles, 
=300 stadia, according to Kearchus, which* 
at 11 1|, would give 1 6^ miles. The island 
gives its name to the Straits of Hormuz. 

The islands of Larrack (or Larek) and 
Hormuz ai*e twelVe miles apart, and Hormuz 
is about twenty-six miles north* of Ras 
Mussuudutn* Larrack is 400, and Hormuz 
700 feet high. Prom L*arrack we have spe- 
cular iron ore as its characteristic ; and 
from Hormuz, rock-salt, sulphur, gypsum* 
iroii-orej and pyrites. Hormuz is described 
as consisting of a plain of salt-rooks about 
50 feet above the level of the sea, out of 
which rise several white peaks which att-aiii 
the altitude mentiohed. 

Hormuz takes its name from a place on 
the neighbouring continent iu Karmania ; 
the Harmozia and Armuza or Harmozusa 
of Greek writers, where Nearchus 
landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s camp, in which % 
some days after, the admiral was received 
with such Well-merited honours by his sove^ 
reign. But in Alexander’s time, the 
insulated Plormuz is generally supposed 
to have been the Organa of Arrian and 
Ptolemy and Tyrina or Gyrena of 
Strabo. The companions of Alfonzo de Albu- 
querque iu 1507 took Hormuz, after a oom-^ 
bat described with much animation by one 
of his countrymen ; a few hundred Portu-* 
guese having contended, as he assures us^ 
for eight bouts against thirty thousand 
Persians and ArabianSj valiantly defending 
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a place naturally strong and well fortified by i 
art. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of liid : 

Or where the gorgeous East with nohesc hand ^ 

•Shower’s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Under the Portuguese it wa-^ a place of 
o-veat trade, but in 1662, it was token by 
xThah Abbas the Great, with the !i.ssistance of 
the English, and the trade was destroyed. 

The people on the neighbouring coast 
-seem to be identical with the races who are 
known to have dvvelt there two thousand 
vear.s ago; and. known to the ancients as 
the Ichthvophagi. From Basrah to Hor- 
jiiuz, the sea-coawst people still principally 
Jive on fish. The mahi-abah and rnahi- 
ashnah, literally fish bread and fish soup, 
used among the people ot Lar is prepared 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind 
found near Hormuz) by exposing it to 
the sun Strabo and Arrian relate, that the 
.ancient Iclitliyophagi, made into bread in a 
similar manner, the fishes which they had 
dried and roasted- The region of the Ichthyo- 
phagi commenced at Malaua near Cape Ara- 
bah and ended between the ancient Dagasira 
and the place now called Cape Jask, or more 
properly Jashk. Churchill's Collection of 
voyages'* mentions that the coastes of 
Persia as they sailed in this sea, seemed as a 
parched w-ildernesse, without tree or grass ; 
those few people that dwell there, and in the 
islands of Lar and Cailon live on fish, being 
in manner themselves transformed into the 
nature of fishes. So excellent swimmers 
are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas, 
though stormie aud tempestuous, they will 
swimme to it five or six miles to begge 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having 
no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges and 
other creatures which they keepe have no 
other dyet/* NieuhofFwho travelled in 1662, 
says that about Gambraoa, the common 
people make use of dates instead of bread or 
rice ; for it is observable that the ordinary 
food of the Indians all along the coast from 
Basora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in 
the air ; the heads and guts of the fishes 
they mix with date stones and boil it alto- 
gether with a little salt water, which they 
give at night to the cows after they come 
out of the field where they meet with very 
little herbage/*— Pa^/Zor’s Travels from 
land io India^ Vol. I. jp. 266. GhurohilVs GoU 
lection of Voyages^ VoL IL p. 260 (first edi^* 
Mon), Ouseley's, Travels, YoL L jpj?. 158 228. 
Townsend^ s Outrmi and Haveloch, jp. 297. 
^Kem^pfhornes Survey of the Eastern shores 
of the Tersian Qulfr In YoL V. Tart 
^ the "Royal QeograpMeal Journal 


HORN WORK. 

I Yules Cathay L p. 56. Gliesney, p. 42. 
Horshtirgh. Farad. Lost B. II, 

HORMUZD or Horrnisdas son of Sapor. 
See Sassanian kings. 

HORN. 

Hoiq, Eng. Gebm. Cornu, Lat. 

Hoorn, Dut. Tan(lu<ik Sungu, Malat. 

Come, Fu. Kombu, Tam, 

Sing, Hind. Kommu, Tkl. 

The horns of animals are largely utilized 
in the manufactures of the south and east 
of Asia and are both imported and export- 
ed. Horn is soft, tough, semi-transparent, 
and susceptible of being* cub and pressed into 
a variety of forms. Horn of kinds is extea- 
sively used in the manufacture of handles 
for knives, walking sticks, spoons, combs, 
lanterns, snuff-boxes, powder tlasks, buttons, 
hair-pins, &c. Glue is sometimes made of tbe 
I refuse of horns. Horns and bones of various 
animals are brought to China in junks from 
the adjacent countries and islands, and form 
an important article of import with the native 
vessels. Buffalo horns are worked into lan- 
terns, some of which are highly elegant, and 
small boxes in which to put opium to carry 
about the person ; bandies, and other useful 
articles, are also made ; and the bones are 
burned into lime. In a single year, 502 pe- 
culs have been brought to Canton. In China, 
horn is softened by very intense heat, and 
then extended into thin larainse of any shape. 
The best sort of rhinoceros horns comes 
from Cochin- China, and sells at times for$,300 
a piece : an inferior sort is imported into 
China from India, of which some probably 
are from southern Africa, which are sold for 
530 and upwards a piece. The Chinese work 
the finest of these horns into elegant cups 
and other articles, but the most of the im- 
portation is used as a medicine *, it also 
forms an article of commerce in the Chinese 
junks trading to Japan. The horns and 
antlers, export^ed from all India average more 
tbanRs 30,000 a year. These are the dense 
antlers of the “Saraber** Cervus hippelephas, 
of tbe “ barking deer’* Cervus muntjac, of 
the “ Axis’* Cervus axis, the Neilgbai Da- 
malis rusa, and other species of Indian deer 
— also the horns of the Indian buffalo, ox, 
antelope, thar,” gural and yak, are ex- 
ported to Europe and Ceylon. — JSon'hle Mr. 
Morrison's Compendious Summary ; Royle 
ArtSy ^c., of India p. t513. Faulkner. Towell^ 
Hand-Book Econ. Brad. Tunjah^ p. 159. 

HORN WORK, such as Ivory, buffalo and 
deer horn, porcupine quill, &c., such as chess- 
boards, work and knitting boxes, tea-chests 
and tea-caddies, ink-stands, * baskets &c., 
which are lined with sandal wood, are gene- 
rally very neatly made at Vizagapatam. 
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Bnfc tliej are far surpassed, both in cheapness 
and workmanship, by articles of a similar 
description, the produce of German industry, 
which are largely exported to England. The 
following are selling prices of Indian work ; 
of VizQgapatam and of Viziadroog in the 
Concan. 


Rs. 

Ivory backgamon board, 85 

Do. fluted envelope case, ••• 25 

Do knitting box, ••• 12 

Sandalwood axid Ivory box, 8 

Porcupine quill do., ••• 8 

White elk-horn inkstand 12 

Black do. do., •• 18 

Porcupine quill, ivory and buffalo horn work box. 35 

White elk-horn do., , ... 30 

Buffalo horn do., • • • 18 

Do. do. tea chest, ••• 1-8 

Sandalwood and ivory basket, ••• 1-8 

Porcupine quill basket, ••• ^ 

— M. Ex, Jut. Bejo, 


HORNBEAM, Eng. Carpinus viminea* 
Charkre of Rxvi [ Shirash of Bbas- 

Imar of Sutlej. | 

A moderate sized tree growing in the N. W. 
Himalaya, at from 5,500 to 6,000 feet np to 
the Ravi. Its wood is esteemed by Car- 
penters. — D a J. L, Stewart. 

HORNBILLS, a family of birds Bnceridse, 
of the genns Buceros, whose bills arrest 
attention. Their food consists of fruits, 
berries, flesh, and even carrion, in short, 
omnivorous. In B. cavatus, the throat, ear- 
coverts, circle round the eye, and a nar- 
row-band at the occipital edge of the 
protuberance of the beak, are black ; neck 
dirty straw-colour, the feathers of the back 
of the neck elongated ; body and wings 
black, greater coverts and quill-feathers tip- 
ped with white ; thighs, upper and under 
tail coverts, white ; as is the tail also, with 
the exception of a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip beak yellowish, 
inclining to scarlet at the tip, under mandi- 
ble black at the base ; tarsi black. It is a 
native of India, the Himalaya Mountains, 
Java, and most of the Islands of the Arhci- 
pelago. 

B. pica, Scojpoli is the B. coronata JBoddmrt 
and the Kuchila kai of the Singhalese ; the 
female is built up in the nest and fed by the 
male during incubation. 

B. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros Hornbill, 
the bill about 10 inches long and of a yel- 
lowish-white, the upper mandible red at the 
base, the lower black. The horn, or casque, 
varied with black and white. The body 
black, of a dirty white below and posterior- 
ly ; tail about 12 inches, the feathers white 
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at the base and tip, black in the middle; 
feet and claws obscure gray. It is a native 
of India and the Indian Islands, Sunda, for 
instance. — Eng. Qijc. FoZ. IIL-p. 139,. Gould. 
Sir J. E. Temvent's Gegloyi. See Birds. Bu- 
ceros. 

HORN BOW*, a bow made of horn is 
sometimes used in the Bast. 

HORNBLENDE, Sp. gr. 3*202. occurs 
frequently in small dark colored grains 
or crystals embedded in other rocks, the formj 
of the crytals is usually very oblique, four -sid- 
ed prisms often found in pairs, rarelyit occurs 
in six-sided prisms. It also forms large* 
masses of a greenish black or dark-brown* 
color, greenish grey in the streak; it is 
semi-hard and breaks into long quadrangu- 
lar pieces, the fracture is shining, coarse and: 
granular ; it is rather brittle and melts inta* 
a greyish black glass before the blowpipe. 

HORNED HOG, The Babiroussa, or Hor- 
ned Hog of travellers, is a wild- hog that 
.inhabits the woods of Java,. Celebes,, and 
others of the larger Sunda* Isles. Its upper' 
tusks are of great length, and curved form, 
and grow upwards and backwards like the* 
hoiuis of the Ruminantia. It is pi'ohaBly the 
Sus tetraceros of — Eng. Oyc. jp\ 3'59’. 

HORNET. 

Tsireah. Hetj. [ Crabo; Lat, 

HORNSTONB, See QUartsr, 

HOROCEA TREE of New Eealaud, syn. 
of Aralia crassifolia. 

HOROLOGE, Horologien. Fr. Clock. 

HORRB. Singh. A hardy though coarse, 
open -grained, heavy Ceylou wood. 

HORRE. Singh. Dipterocarpus Isevis. — 
BucJi. 

HORRFROBD. Dan. Linseed. 

HORSBURGH, Captain J., A celebrated 
hydrographer, who wrote the East India 
Directory, and in his honor a light-house 
was erected on Palo Aor near Pedra Bran- 
ca. His sailing dii^ections are reckoned in- 
dispensable in navigation. The island of 
Pedra Branca is called Batu Putih by the 
Malays, both these terms signifying white 
rock. Prior to the quarrying operations on it, 
it was covered by the dung of the nmnerous 
sea-birds, that frequented it as a resting 
place. The rock is situated at the extremi- 
ty of the Straits of Singapore, nearly in 
mid-channel, and as it advances beyond the 
mouth of the Straits considerably into the 
China sea, it has for ages served as the 
principal leading mark to vessels passing 
out of or into the Straits. — Dr, Buisfs Qaia* 
logue. Journ. of the Ind, Archipelago, July and 
August 1852. ' 
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Son ; H’nyet, , Sus, 

Heb 

'Aswii, 

Sans 


Burm. Ghora, 

Hinb. 

Aver, 

ScorcH. 

Hest, 

Dan. Cavallo, 

It. 

Caballo, 


Paard, 

Dut Bqaas, 

Lat. 

Hast, 

Svv. 

Prad, 

Bn’g. Caballas, 


Kndri, 

Tam. 

Ross, 

„ Asp, 

Pbrs. 

Guramu 

, Tel. 

Cheval, 

Pe. Kon 

Pol. 

Sukk, 

Turk: 

Pferd, 

Germ. Losohad, 

Rus. 

Cefl, 

W BLSH. 

Gaal, 

„ Asu, 

Sans. 

As pa, 

Zbnb. 

’iTTiroy, 

Gr. JHya, 

a 




The king Sesonchosus, of Egypt., is sup- 
posed to have been the tamer of rhe horse. 
But, from time immemorial, the horse has 
been domesticated and subservient to man. 
In Eastern countries, the horse has been 
largely used in war; an ancient Eastern 
prince, (Job xxxix, 19-25,) describes the 
horse as a creature 

impatient when the trumpet soundeth. 

"He saith among the trumpets Ha ! Ha 1 
And smelleth the battle afar off, ‘ 

The thunder of the Captains and the shouting. 

Judging by its varied names, the horse 
seems to have been very generally diffused 
over the Central parts of the old world, 
some of the terms being derived from its 
neigh ; 


Horse. 

Eng. 

Hya. 

Sans. I Cabafio, 

Sp. 

Hest. 

Dan. 

H’nyet. 

Durm. Cefil. Welsh 

Ross. 

Eng. 

Paard, 

Dut. Equus. 

Lat 

Asp. 

Fees. 

Prad. 

Eng. Kon. 

Pol. 

Asa. 

Sans 

Pferd, 

Germ Losohad. 

Rus. 

Aswa, 

Sw. 

Cheval 

Fr. Kadri^ 

Tam 

Hast. 

Gaul. 

Germ. Garuni. 

Tel. 

Aspa. 

Zend. 

Cavallo. 

It, Sukk. 

Turk, 

Hippos. 

Gr. 

Caballas. 

Lat. Son. 

Burk 


The horse has been termed the most 
noble conquest made by man and amongst 
every nation of the Old World its use and 
beauty have made him a favorite, . Superna? 
tural powers have even been attri- 
buted to him by some nations and he was 
sometimes considered the most acceptable 
sacrifice that could be offered to heathen 
deities, thus we read in Slid Kings xxiii, 
11, that Josiah took away the horses that the 
kings of Jiidah had given to the Sun. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus the horse was the most 
appropriate ofibring that could be made to 
the Sun , on account of its great swiftness ; 
the Pei'sians dedicated horses to the Sun, and 
Sextus Pompeius sacrificed to Neptune by 
throwing horses into the sea. The Greeks 
and Romans highly appreciated the horse 
and races were among their favourite amuse- 
ments, and were so popular that their kings 
often sent horses to compete. According to 
Greek mythology the horse was the result 
of the contention of two deities, Minerva 
having bestowed on mankind the olive tree, 
N^ptqne, in rivj^by. to the goddess of Wis- 
dom, presented him with the horse. 


HORSE. 

• White horses have always been muck 
esteemed. The sacred horses of the Ger- 
mans were white and the well known de- 
vice of the Saxons was a white horse. 
Marco Polo tells us that 100,000 white horses 
were presented to the Great Khan on new 
year’s day, and the Tartar chiefs continued 
at least to the time of Kanghi to present a 
tribute of white horses to the emperor. 

Native princes in all parts of India are 
fo!id of white horses, and generally have 
one or more favourites of this colour in their 
stud. This taste extends among the ze- 
mindars and petty princes, A favourite 
colour for state occasions is cream colour. 
The royal carriage of Britain on state occa- 
sions is drawn by six cream coloured horses. 
In earlier ages, the horse he was different in 
' many respects to the great variety of bieeds 
we now possess. The horse represented on 
Greek and Roman has reliefs was a small, 
compact, ai^d spirited looking little animal, 
not larger than what we would call a pony, 
but he must have been perfectly trained, for 
neither bridle, nor bit, nor saddle, were used 
by his rider who guided him. by a small 
stick, tapping him on either side of the neck 
as he wished to turn. 

The history of the horse is lost in pre- 
historic times. There are, at present, nume- 
rous varieties, presenting great differences 
in size, shape of ears, length of mane, pro- 
portions of the body, form of the withers and 
hind quarters and especially of the bead, and 
it is generally believed that the pedigree of a 
race horse is more to be relied on in judging 
of its probable success, than its appearance. 
Naturalists generally believe that varieties of 
all horses have descended from one species. 

Horses become greatly reduced in size by 
living on mountains and i.slands, apparently 
caused bywant of sufficient nutritive food. 

The horse can bear both intense heat and 
intense cold, In Siberia are wild horses in 
lat. 66® N., and he comes to the highest 
perfection in Africa -and Arabia. Much 
humidity se 0 ms more unfavo arable to the 
horse than heat or cold, and this per-^ 
haps will explain why, to the eastward of 
rhe Bay of Bengal, over u. htimid area of 
enormous extent, in Burm^^h, Siam, Malay- 
an Archipelago, the Loochoo islu.nds and a 
large part of China, full sized horses do not 
occur. In Japan, to the east, they recur. 
The range of colour in horses i.s very great. 
The English race horse is said never to be 
dappled ; cream coloured, light and mouse 
coloured duns are occasionally dappled; 
Horses of varied colours, of divex'se breeds 
and from various parts of the world’ have a 
tendency to beoomo streaked, ^nd rape 
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horses often have the spinal stripes, the ported English horses, which as a rule are 
stripe being genex’aliy darker than the other too large tor the small country mares. 
parts of the body — they occur on the hardy small breeds of native horses have 
shoulder and on the legs. Darwin considers thus been neglected, while a larger breed 
the whole horse genus to have had, for a i has been produced inheriting all the un- 
progenitor, an animal striped like a zebra, j soundness and vice as well^ as the constitu- 
but, perhaps, otherwise very differently cou- ; tional delicacy of the English horse. Per- 
structed, the common parent of our domestic i haps, howevei*, the chief causes of the de- 
horse, whether or not it be descended from I dine in their numbers is their non-re(^uire- 
one or more wild stocks, of the ass, the he - 1 menb for the predatory bands and partiiian- 
mionus, <][uagga and zebra. He says that the ! like cavalry since the contentions ot the 
spinal stripe, in the English race horse, is • princes ot India have been extinguished *, also 
more common 3 u the foal than in the grown enltivatioii has been extending over grazing 
animal. The ass, not rarely has distinct lands ; and as the several Groverninents ot 
transverse bands on its legs, like those on. | India and their military servants were the 
the legs of the zebra. The spinal stripe oc- ; largest buyers of horses, though the British 
curs on horses of all colours, but on the i continue to buy extensively, the soldiers and 
mouse duns and on duns the transverse bands j tlie guns ot the British Indian army are larger 
occur on the legs and sometimes, also, a faint j than those iu use by former native powers, 
shoulder stripe. In the Katty war breed, a j and the British admit only horses into the 
horse without stripes is not considered purely ranks of their armies and even in. their 
bred ; the spine is always striped and the equipage a mare is rarely seen, 
legs barred, and a shoulder stripe is com- Ftoujah . — Under native rule, the Punjab 

mon, and sometimes is double or treble The maintained an enormous cavalry force, 
ass, has, almost always, a dark stripe or baud mounted chiefly, if not entirely, on horses 
on the shoulder which is sometimes even bred in the country, but that territory is 
double, but is always variable in length and now unable to meet the demands of its irre- 
breadth. The koulan, of Pallas, has been gular force which is numerically insignificant 
seen with a double shoulder stiipe. The compared with that kept up by the former 
hemiouus has no shoulder stripe, but their goverumenh The i*easons assigned for this 
foals legs are generally striped. are three iu number : Istly — Large numbers 

The prevailing belief amongst the Euro- of brood mares were withdrawn from the 
peans in India, is that the native breeds of Punjab at the time of the annexation, 2ndhj 
horses have decreased under British rule. Up extensive demands were made on the pro- 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, vince for both horses and inares during the 
there were several horse fairs in Rajputanab, mutiny. And, drdly^ A large proportion of 
especially those of Bhalofcra and Poshkur, the remounts of the Sikh army were mares, 
to which the horses of Cutch and Katty war, which were regularly bred from; bub under 
the jangle, and Mooltan, were brought in the British system, which requires remounts 
great numbers. Valuable horses were then to be available for service at all times of the 
bred on the western frontier, on the Looni, year, this cannot be done ; it has therefore 
those of Rardurro being in high estimation, occurred that mares introduced into irregu- 
But the successes of the British, over lar cavalry corps, on account of , their trac- 
the Mahrattas and the Pindarah, dried up the table nature, are not permitted to breed, and 
sources of supply, the breeding studs of the result is that every one bought up for 
Rardurro, Cutch, and the jungle became military purposes, and even every one 
almost extinct, and the horses from the west bought up by the European community, may 
of the Indus were carried to the Sikhs. The be regarded as a brood mare lost to the 
destruction of the predatory system, which country. It has also .been ascertained that 
had created a constant demand lessened the breeders are parting with their best mares ; 
supply. The Lakhi jungle, was well known the Dhunnee caste, of the Rawul Pindee dis- 
in India for its once celebrated breed of tricts, the best in the province, is almost ex- 
horses, extinct since the early part of the tineb from this cause. Yet, many excellent 
nineteenth century. brood mares were left, especially in the Rawul 

Colonel Henry Shakespeare thinks that Pindee, Jhelum, Goojerat, Googaira and 
the cause of the decline of the native horse Lahore districts. There were also very 
in India, arises from the fact that Govern- good mares in the frontier districts, such as 
ment has encouraged the supply of a larger Bunnoo, Kohat, Dhera Ismail Khan and 
description of animal than the country na- Dhex*a Gazee Khan ; although small, they 
turally produced; and that failure in the possess good blood and great powers of en- 
brood farms has resulted from having im- durance, which is everything in the horse. 
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TaMurijpore lias a really good breed, the 
mares of which are justly aad highly es- 
teemed and command considerable prices 
even among* natives, 

of the RHjpoot princes 
have generally good horses iu their territo- 
ries. The Mar war horse, contains apparent- j 
ly mncli Kattywar blood and bred \\ifcli j 
great care in many places throughout the j 
country by the thakoors and others, is a va- ; 
luable animal in every respect. Good mares j 
are also scattered, but the generality of | 
horses met with are inferior animals in every I 
respect. ■ 

The breed of horses in Jeypore is exceed- j 
ingly poor, as little care has been taken to 
improve the country animal in any way. 
Some few of the thakoors possess and breed 
good animals. The horses of Sheekawiittee 
are said to be good. 

A late rajah of Ulwar, Bunnee Singh, 
founded a fine breeding stud, consisting of 


I best points of the high-bred Arab without 
bis very fine skin, irritable temper and rather 
long posteriors and has generally betterfeet. 
The marches of the Maln^atta and Pindaree 
horsemen during the early part of the pre. 
sent century are well known and theMalirathi 
pony to this day, when of the proper breed 
commands a high price in the Indian Markets! 
The little ponies used in Madras in the 
Jatka or little carriages are brought from 
Puiiaii, Sliolapoor Hcibli, Ebarwar, and u 
good pony costs loO Rupees. A few of the 
ponies ill use are brought from Kangavam, 
in the so nth of the peninsula 

The tattii or pony of the Dekkan is. a 
wondei’ful animal, often with great speed, 
or great strength and nuicli endurance, ami 
sometimes goes 20 miles a day. Their 
colours nre generally bay, or brown or 
chesnut Grey seldom, and dun still more so. 
They are generally taught to amble four or 
five miles an hour. 


well selected Arabs and Ivattinwmr horses, 
and inTJlwar the troopers ’were better mounted 
than native cavalry generally, and a better 
stamp of horses was met with than in anyother 
Rajpoot state. The stndwas still kept up. The 
finest of Hs cavalry were, however, almost 
annihilated on meeting with the rebels iu su- 
perior numbers in 1857. 

In Bhurtpoor also some attention lias 
been given to the breed of horses, but they 
are inferior to those of the Ulwar district. 

The JDehlcan breed of horses was highly im- 
proved about the beginning of this century 
by crosses 'with the Arab horse. The small 
blood horse of the Bhima valley or tefai, are 
of this breed, and the mares are beautiful. 
The horse very rarely grows above 14 to 14-1 
in height. They have the fine limbs, broad - 
forehead and much of the docility and all the 
enduring properties of the Arabs and have 
been toaistaken for them. He is not so fiery 
as the small and blood Arab, and more man- 
ageable in the ranks. Malligaon, about 
twenty-five miles from Ganga Kheir on the 
Godavery is a great mart for the Dekkan 
horse and purchasers from all parts of the 
peninsula annually resort to the fair. Some 
of the horses are really very fine. j 

In the Dekkan, the larger horses are bred 
about the Gol* river and Aligam between 
Punah and Ahmednuggur. 

The Hyderabad territory in the Dekkan 
can breed about 2,000 horses a year, and 500 
good colts could be purchased at lower rates 
there than are paid for Arabs or Cape or Aus- 
tralian horses. 

The low statured horses of the Bhima and 
Man- rivers, the Bhima terai and Man terai, 
ire The 'Bkima horse has ’all the 


The Kafhl or Kailnwar horse 'was a large 
and powerful blood animal, bul: i.s now near- 
ly extinct. They hfid fine lean heads, with 
much substance below the knee and made 
admirable cavalry chargers; commonly of 
a dun colour, with black points and black 
manes and tails. It has been said bat not, 
seemingly, with correctness, that few of the 
Kattiawar horses of tlie present day are of 
the real Kattiawar breed, being much crossed 
with Arabs and half-bred horses of sorts. 
The pure bred Kat’hi are fine powerful horses, 
with one great deficiency in shape — a want of 
bone below the knee, and a fiery screaming 
temperament. This breed is specially pre- 
ferred by native chiefs, who give very large 
sums for handsome Kattiawars. The stable 
of a chief or rajah is a sort of paradise for 
favorite horses ; with plenty to eat of all* 
fattening and stimulating substances, their 
carcases become so overloaded with fat that 
they resemble in the body a sleek dray horse 
with legs small enough to plea.se ah un- 
taught lady’s eye. The commoner or cims- 
ed breed are useful lasting animals, while 
the ponies and galloways are specially good 
animals. 

' The Qhoont^ or Khund, is a hill breed of 
horses, of the Himalaya mountains, gene- 
rally small, strongly made, hard-mouth- 
ed, and sometimes almost unmanageable. 
In ascending hill faces, or passing along the 
declivities of mountains, it is best to let 
them have their own way, for in an intricate 
passage they often show more sagacity than 
the rider ; their common pace is a kind of 
amblei, and they stop every now and then'to 
breathe, when no application of the whip 
will move them v they are sure foote'd, 'and 
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^^onietimes lifilr tlie edge of a precipice, to 
the terror ef the rider : t'iiey are not so 
quick ill ascending nillf as the low country 
liorses, bun tliey descend with double the 
."lieed. and endure great fatigue. The 
Glioont, tbough a useful animal, seldom 
carries any burden but a man, the total num- 
ber in Spiti is 29*5 ; they are bred chiefly for 
sale. They bare two breeds, one a small 
Gboont, never above 12 bands high, peculiar 
to the count i*y ; and the other a lai‘ge breed, 
from 13 to 13^ hands liigh, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually comes from Choo- 
moortee : for a Chinese ghoont two j’ears old 
they give a Spiti ghoont four years old. 
Air are equally liardy and are kept out 
the whole winter, except the yearlings, 
which are housed. Daring winter the 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping the 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved with 
a little care. Many are killed during winter 
by wolves and leopards. 

The Yarlcrind pony is a hardy little ani- 
mal, and fetches a high price, being in re- 
quest for the hill-statious in the north-wes- 
tern provinces of India. The variety called 
the Tangiiu piebald is common. They are 
shy and timid at first, and evince a strange 
dislike to Europeans, but soon get accustom- 
ed to their new masters, and for their 
strength, endurance, and sure footedness 
are well adapted for alpine travelling. While 
crossing the Kara Koram mountains, whole 
caravans are sometimes overwhelmed by 
snow storms, and I was told by Billah Shah, 
the chief merchant of Leh, mentioned that in 
many places the route to Yarkund is only 
traceable by the bones of horses. 

The Tanghan of Thibet are wonderfully 
strong and enduring ; they are never shod, 
and the hoof often cracks, and they become 
pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind of 
one eye, when they are called “ Zemik” 

( blind ones), but this iwS thought no great de- 
fect. They average 51. to lOZ. for a good 
animal in Tibet ; and the best fetch 40Z to 
501. in the plains of India, where they be- 
come acclimated and thrive well. Giantchi 
(Jbansi-jeuug of Turner) is the best mart for 
them in the eastern part of Tibet, where some 
breeds fetch very high prices. The Tibetans 
give the foals of value, messes of pig’s blood 
and raw liver, which they devour greedily, 
and it is said to strengthen them wonderful- 
ly ; the custom Dr. Hooker, believes, is gene- 
ral in Central Asia. Humboldt (Per: Nar. 
IV. p, 320) described the horses of Caraccas 
as occ^ieSionally eating salt meat. 
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The Thibetan pony, though horn and 
■ bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, 
i is one of the most active and useful 
animals in the plains of Bengal, powerful 
and hardy and when well trained early, 
docile, altimughby nature vicious and obsti- 
nate. 

Ghina.^The horse commonly, seen in 
Chinn, is a mere pony, not much larger than 
the Shetland pony : ‘it is bony and strong, 
but kept with little care and presents a 
■worse appearance than it would if its hair 
were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail 
untied. This cuvstom of knotting the tail is 
an ancient practice, and the sculptnres at 
Persepolis show that the same fashion pre- 
vailed among the Persians. The Chinese 
language possess a great variety of terms to 
designate the horse ; the difference of age, 
sex, color and disposition are all denoted by 
particular characters. 

Archipelago . — The horse has been imme- 
morially domesticated by most of the more 
advanced rations of the Malay Archipelago, 
wherever it could be made use of. The 
chief exceptions are the Malay peninsula, 
the eastern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly 
the whole of Borneo ; countries in which the 
people dwell on the ma^'shy banks of rivers, 
in which there is not even a bridle path, and 
fit., therefore, only for the boat and the buf- 
falo. The native horse is always a mere 
pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, and 
more generally of about 12 hands. There 
are many different hi’eeds, every island hav- 
ing at least one peculiar to itself, and the 
1 arge i si and s , several . 

Beginning with Sumatra, there are here at 
least two distinct races, — the Acliin and 
Batuhara, both small and spirited, but better 
adapted to draught than the saddle. The 
small but excellent breed of horses, reared 
in Achin excel all those of the Archi- 
pelago, excepting those of Bimah in Sum- 
bawa. Those of Achin have fine crests 
and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
particular, as also in height of wither, they 
differ very much from the horses of Java, 
and the islands to the eastward which are 
generally deficient in these points. They 
are exported to Penang and Singapore and 
are driven in small canuages. 

Of all the countries of the Archipelago, 
Java is that in which the horse most 
abounds, and here we find several different 
breeds, as those of the hill countries, and 
those of the plains. Generally, the Java 
horse is larger than that of Sumatra, but in 
the language of the turf has less blood and 
bottom. The lowland horses, the great 
majority, are somewhat coarse and sluggish • 
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bnfc tlie upland are spirited, smaller, and 
handsomer. 

The horse, altliongh of a very inferior 
breed, is found in the islands of Bali and 
Lomboc, hut the next island to these east- 
ward, Sumbawa, produces the haridsornest 
breeds of the whole Archipelago. They 
are the Arab of the Archipelago, yet the 
blood is not the same as the Arab, for the 
small horse of Sumbawa, although very 
handsome, wants the fine coat and the blood 
head of the Arabian. There are in this 
island, and adjacent islets, three different 
races, that of Tambora, of Bitna, and of 
Gunung-api, the last being most esteemed. 

ISText to Java, horses are most abundant 
in Celebes. These are inferior in beauty to 
those of Sumbawa, but excel all otbei’s of 
the Malayan portion of the Archipelago, in 
combining the qualities of size, strengtli, 
speed, and bottom. 

A very good breed is produced in Sumba, 
called in our maps Sandalwood island. 

But perhaps the best breed of the whole 
Archipelago, although still but a pony, is 
that of the Philippines. It is snperior in size 
to any of the breeds of the western islands, 
which it may owe to the superior pastures 
of the Philippines, and, possibly, to a small 
admixture of the Spanish horses of Ameri- 
ca, although this last is, by no means, an 
ascertained poitit. Generally, the horses of 
the Archipelago are hardy, surefooted, and 
docile. The horses are all entire, and the 
mares used only to breed and as beasts of 
burden. 

By the natives of the Archipelago the 
horse is only used for the saddle or to carry 
burdens, and never for ^draught, either for 
plough, or wheel- carriage. To see horses 
drawing a native carriage, except in imita- 
tion of Europeans, we must go to the sculp- 
tures on ancient temples in Java, where 
they are thns represented. 

In two islands only of the Archipelago is 
the horse found in the wild state, Celebes 
and Luzon, the only ones that are known 
to have extensive grassy plains fit for its 
pasture, and in these it is caught by the -lasso 
and broke in as in the Llanos of America. 
In snch situations it is certainly far more 
likely to have become wild from the domes- 
tic state than to he indigenous. In so far 
as Celebes is concerned this view is rendered 
probable by the name being a corruption to 
the Javanese from one language of that island, 
the "WTugi, while in another, the Macassar, 
the horse is called ^ the bufialo of Java.’ In 
the Philippines it is not even alleged that 
the 'wild horses are anything else than do- 
?ttteticated ones become so. In Pjgafetta’s 
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; eiiumeration of the domestic animals of 
I Cebu, he makes no mention of tlie horse. In 
' the city of Manilla a pair of good riding 
horses cost from 1 00 to 120 dollars, and a 
pair of carriage horses from 120 to 130. 
Of course they are much cheaper in. the 
provinces where they are reared. The horses 
of Sambawa, Celebes and Sumba, are largely 
exported to Java, to the British settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, and even as far as 
the Majiritins. In Batavia a good Biraa or 
Bata,k horse is worth from £10 to £15. 

The Barb so famed in Eiirope was never 
brought to India : reared by the Moors of 
Barbary and Morocco, during their domi- 
nion in that country the Barb was intro- 
duced into Spain, where, however, it has been 
suffered to degenerate greatly since their ex- 
pulsion. The noble Barbs are of rare occur- 
rence ^ven in their own country. The cotn- 
mori horse of Barbary is a very inferior ani- 
mal. In the ‘beauty and symmetry of their 
forms, however, even the Barbs are far from 
excelling : their valuable qualities, and in 
these they are perhaps unequalled by aiiy 
other breed in existence, are, unrivalled speed, 
surprising bottom, abstinence, patience and 
endurance under fatigue, and gentleness of 
temper, 

Arabian Horses are latterly comparatively 
little seen in India. The demands of India 
have become greater, and a larger horse, with 
greater power, has been needed, to meet the 
wants of the British Government for its 
heavier ordnance and heavier soldiers and 
for the larger carriages now innse, by Euro- 
peans and the wealthier natives. Also, the 
prices demanded for the Ai'ab horses are be- 
yond the means of ordinary people, and the 
Arab never was in great request in India 
except as a riding horse. 

The famous Algerian chief, Abdel Kader, 
speaking of Arab horses said — “A thorough 
bred horse is one that has three things long, 
three things short,threebroad,and three things 
clean. The three things long, are the ears, 
the neck, 'and the fore-legs. The three things 
short, are the dock, the hind legs, and the 
hack. The three things broad, are the fore- 
head, the chest, and the croup. The three 
things clean, are the skin, the eyes, and the 
hoof. He ought to have the withers high, 
and the flanks hollow and without any su- 
perfluous flesh. These are very nearly the 
words which writers use in desoidbing perfec- 
tion in horses, and in these matters, there- 
fore, they seem to have borrowed their ideas 
from Arabian writers. 

The best Arab horses are bred in the desert 
by the Anizi Arab, in whose territory, before 
the conquest of the Wahabees, the district 
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of i^ejid was included, whei’e f.lie ricliest 
pasture of Arabia is found. That name, in 
India, used to procure a high price, at all 
times, for a horse. 

The Arab people do not keep any long pedi- 
grees of their thoroughbred horses. Tlie cer- 
tificates which they furnish merely give the 
names of the clans, under the assumption fhat 
the purity of blood is notorious throughout 
the tribe. Of all their domestic animals, Arabs 
put the greatest value on their horses. Of 
these, says IN’iebuhr, they have two great 
branches, the Kadischi, whose descent is un- 
known, and the Kochlani, of whom a written 
genealogy has been kept for two thousand 
years. The Kadischi are in no better esti- 
mation than European horses, and are usually 
employed in beariug burthens, and in ordinary 
labour. The Kochlani are reserved for riding 
solely. They, are highly esteemed and conse- 
quently are very dear. They are said to derive 
their origin from king Solomon’s studs. How- 
ever this may be, they are fit to bear the 
greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
without food. The Kochlani are bred chiefly 
by the bedouins settled between Basra, Mer- 
din, and Syria. That of Dsjulfa seems to be 
the most numerous. 

The Arab horse, says Colonel Shakes- 
peare, ever has been deemed by all the Bri- 
tish officers in India, as the very best under 
saddle and for general purposes that can be 
procured in India, and has invariably com- 
manded the highest price whether bought 
for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack. 
He is the soundest horse, the most endur- 
ing, the most beautiful to the eye, the most 
courageous, and the most easily broken in. 
Bombay and Bangalore are the chief marts 
for the Arab horse. The Kejid from the 
province of that name and a pure Arab breed, 
and Anizali in the desert two marches from 
Baghdad are the best. The Anizah is the 
produce of the Arab stallion and the Turco- 
man mare. In the Arab, the favorite colors 
are grays of kinds. ^ The “nila,” i.e., a gray 
with a blue skin, is generally more hardy 
than the “ sabza,” a gray with a light 
coloured skin, and the feet of the ^'nila” are 
more generally black than the sabza. The 
other colours are bay and brown of different 
shades, and chesnuts. Black is very rare. 
Arab roans are common. The high caste 
Arab, like most bloodhorses, goes rather near 
the ground, and thus trips in his walk, but 
will go at full speed over rock and stone, 
when the soil is not visible, or up and down 
the sides of a precipice and, if properly 
handled, never make a mistake. 

Some of the Aniza Arabs have a great 
* prominence in the foreheads, and are not 
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marked at the root of the ears with the firing 
iron, like tlie Nejid and other Arab horses. 

The mark put on the highest form of Hejid 
horse is a very fine crescent not more than 
half an inch from the points of its horns- 

Source of Supphj , — Arabian horses are 
latterly but little seen in India. The demands 
of India for horses have become greater, 
and a larger 4aorse with greater power 
has been more and more needed, to meet the 
wants of Government for its heavier ordnance 
and the requirements of the community for 
the conveyances which are now so commonly 
in use, by all Europeans and the wealthier 
natives. Also the prices demanded for the 
Arab horse are beyond the means of the 
people, and it never w'as in great request 
except as a riding horse. Mr. Palgrave 
tells us that, at the present day, more than 
half of the Arab horses exported to Bom- 
bay are shipped from the seaport of Ko- 
weyt. They are generally brought from 
the norfcli of Arabia, or the Syrian desert and 
are real Arab though not of Kejdean breed. 
There are good horses of this kind at Hayel 
and Jabl Shomer. Those of Shomer or 
Anizah breed are high blooded and often very 
perfect in all their points. The best of the 
hfejid horses are small, few reaching fifteen 
hands, and fourteen being about the average, 
but their .small stature is not observed, in tbeir 
excellent shape. Full in the haunches, slop- 
ing shoulder, slightly saddle backed, suffi- 
cient to ensure springiness without any weak- 
ness ; head broad above and tapering^ to a 
nose, fine enough to drink out of a tumbler, 
a full eye, with au intelligent yet gentle look, 
sharp thorn-like ear, legs fore and hind, 
clean but sinewy, like hammered iron, a neat 
round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground, 
the tail projecting at a perfect arch. Coat 
smooth, shining and light, mane long but not 
overgrown or heavy, and air and step jaunty. 
But the genuine Nejid breed is obtainable 
only iuKejid and the distinctive points of the 
Nejid Arab horse, are the full rounded 
hannch ; the slope of the shoulder and the 
extreme cleanness of the shank. In Ne- 
jid. breeding, care is taken to select a good 
stallion and good mare. The total number 
is about 5,000 and horses are kept only for 
war or parade, all travelling and other 
drudgery being performed on Camels or on 
asses. The Nejid horses are esteemed for- 
their great speed and endurance, and in the 
latter quality, indeed, they are unequalled, 
bearing up through abstinence and labour, 
for 48 hours, under an Arab sky. They are 
often ridden, without bit or bridle, saddle, 
rein or stirrup, but they yield to tbe pressure 
of the knee or thigh and to the voice, can be 
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wheeled and turned and brought to a dead ' roneons notion tliat the Arabs max'kall their 
stand in mid career of full ^’allop. Mares are j horses, 
never parted with and good stallions rarely 1 
so. Those of Havel Hiid Jabl Shomer are a fine * 


breed* and horses from them often find their 
way to Europe where they are sold at high 
prices. These are generally the produce of I 
a Jahl Shomer mare, with Nejid stallion or | 
the reverse. Their lieig-ht varies from 14 to 


Arabia, In the south of Arabia, the horses 
are mere ‘ rats,^ short and stunted, ragged and 
flesh less, with rough coats and a si on chi no- 
Avalk ; but with flue snake-like head, ears 
like reeds, wide and projecting nostrils 
large eyes, fier}’- and soft alternately, broad 
brow, deep base of skull, wide chest, crook- 


over 16 hands: but their shape is less ele- j edtail, limbs jxadded with muscle, and long 
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gant than the Hejid and often indicates some 
defect such as a heavy shoulder; small 
rump, shelly or contracted hoof or small 

To the east and south of Toweyk, the 
Arab horse loses in beauty and perfection, 
in size and strength, and in Oman, they re- 
semble the tattoo of India. 

The Arab colts bred in India from either 
pure or imported stallions or mares, do not 
come to their strength and size till they are 
six or often seven years old. 

The Ga^je horses brought to India are fine 
looking animals, with sound limbs. 

Sijria, — Mr. Robinson says there ave three 
breeds of horses in Syria, the true Arab 
breed, the Turkoman, and theKurdy, which 
is a mixture of the two former. The be- 
douins of Syria count five noble breeds- of 
horses, descended as they say from the five 
favourite mares of Mahomed, Tanese, Manek- 
eye, Kokeyl, Sablaye, and Djulfle. These 
five principal races diverge into ancient rami- 
fications. Every mare, particularly swift and 
handsome, belonging to any one of the chief 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after her, so 
that the names of different Arab breeds in 
the desert are innumerable. The horses of 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, sel- 
dom exceeding fourteen hands. They ride, 
almost exclusively, their mares, having the 
advantage over the horses in speed and good 
temper. The latter they sell to the towns 
people, or to the fellahs. They object to 
them, not only because they are more vicious 
than the mares, but because they neigh, 
which in an expedition by night, might be 
the means of betraying them. They are 
first mounted after the second year, from 
which time the saddle is seldom taken off 
their hacks. They are kept in the open air 
.during the whole year, never entering the 
tent, even in the rainy season. In summei*, 
they stand exposed to the mid-day sun* lu 
winter, a sackcloth is thrown over the saddle. 
Like his master, with very little attention to 
his health, he is seldom ill. Burning is the 
mo^ general remedy, and as this is done 
a hot iron, it has given rise to the. er- 


elastic pasterns. And the animal put out 
to speed soon displays the wmndrous force 
of blood. In fact, when buying * Arabs, 
there are only three things to be considered, 
blood, and again blood. 

In Marco Polo’s time Aden supplied the 
Indian market, and it was told to Captain 
Burton {Tllgrimage, III, 269) that the Zn 
Mohammed and the Zu Husayn, sub-fami- 
lies of the Beni Yam, a large tribe living 
around and north of Sanaa, in Yemen, have 
a fine large breed called El Jaufi, and that the 
clan El Aulaki, rear animals celebrated for 
swiftness and endurance. The other races 
are stunted, and some Arabs declare that 
the air of Yemen causes degeneracy in the 
first generation. The bedouins, on the con- 
trary, uphold their superiority, and talk 
with the utmost contempt of the African 
horse. 

The prices of horses in Arabia continue 
high. In Solomon’s time the Egyptian horse 
cost 150 silver shekels, whicli, if the greater 
shekel he meant, would still be about the 
average price, and Wellsted tells us (i, 
306) that several of the Imam’s horses in his 
time were of the noblest breed in Nejid, some 
of his mares being valued at from 1,500 to 
2,000 dollars. 

Fersia . — Arabian horses are not very com- 
mon in the north of Persia *, but the breed be^ 
tween them and a Persian mare is all ele- 
gance and elasticity, being of a rather 
stronger mould than the Arab of Hejid, 
the best race of the country. The Persian 
horses never exceed fourteen, or fourteeti 
and a half hands *, yet, certainly, on the 
whole, are taller than the Arabs. 

The horses of Persia, although neither so 
swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 
are larger, more powerful, and all things 
considered, better calculated for cavalry. 
Of the several breeds of horses in use 
in Persia, the most valuable is that call- 
ed the Turkoman. In the eyes of an Eng- 
lish jockey, however, these horses would 
hardly seem to possess a single good point. 
They are from fonrteen hands and a half 
to sixteen hands high, have long legs and 
little bone under the knee, spai'e^ carcases 
and large heads. But what renders tht' 
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Tarlcoraan horses so valuable to the natives crest is nobly erect-, its head is not so small 
is tlieii* size, and extraordinary powers of or its coat so sleek as the brood of Arabia, 
supporting fatigue; for they have been and the length of its body is greater. They 
known to travel nine hiiudred miles in i will perform six hundred miles in 7 or even 6 
elev^eii successive days. The Arabian blood • days. Those that reach India are reared about 
Las also been introduced into Persia, and j Balkh and Andkhn and Maimana. 
some borses bred in Dushtistan, in point of j The horses of the T uric o- Tartar races are 
speed and symmetry, emulate the most ad- j 1. The. Turkoman horse, or Argomak, 
mired coursers of i^^ejid. Their usual food j chiefiv in the western and southern jp^-rts of 
is chopped straw and barley : the bed is ; the Klianat. 

made of dung, which is dried and beat into | 2. The Uzbek horse, more especially in 

powder, and regularly every morning ex- | the north of Bokhara, and in Miankale : and 
posed to the sun. Ho people are fonder, or j lastly, 

take more care of their horses, than ! 3. The Khokand horse, in the neigh- 

the Persians. They are clothed with the ! bourhood of Samarkand, and the east of it. 
greatest attention, according to the cli- ' Independently of the above mentioned 
mate and season of the year, and in the i three bree la, there are two more, which are, 
warm ^yeafcller are put into the stable dur- I however, inferior to theformer; these breeds 
ing the day, but taken out at night. The are the following, — the Kirghiz horse and 
horses in Persia are non so subject to internal the Karab Airi, the latter being a cross- 
disorders as ill England; but their heels breed from the Turkoman stallion and an 
are invariably contracted, from the badness Uzbek mare, and vice 'versa. All these breeds 
of shoeing. differ from each other by their coat, as well as 

The Persian horses brought to Bombay by otlier qualities, 
from Basrah, and Bushaber and those bred The Argomak is usually tall, well-shaped, 
on the shores of the gulf, are in use with with slender legs, and a swan-like neck, car- 
tlieBritisii Government and some are of great rying iis head proudly and with ease aloft, 
power, strong and enduring. The Gulf But its great beauty consists in the pecu- 
horses are out of Persian mares by Arab liar lustre of its coat, which is especially 
horses. observable in the bay coloured Argomak. 

Turkoman. Horses of excellent breed are Their defects are, a narrow chest, and a scar-* 
found amongst tho Turkomans who export ty tail and mane, in addition to wbiph, some 
the finest to Afghanistan, Persia and India, have the defect of being saddle-backed. 
The Akbal and Yomut horse ivS little iuferior These defects incapacitate the Argomak for 
to the Arab in swiftness, endurance, and undertakingloiig journeys, and it would be 
beauty of form. above ail things uuadvi sable to make use of 

The Turkoman horse is a fine animal, be- them in travelling over the steppes of the 
tween fifteen and sixteen hands high. lie Kirghiz, because they are so much spoiled 
is bred from the xlrabnm : but the cross of by the excessive cai^e which is taken of them, 
the breed of the country, and the fine pasture, that they are almost incapable of finding 
havegiven him great size and strength. There food for themselves not only in wintei’, but 
are probably no horses in the world that can even in summer. 

endure so much fatigue. Sir J. Malcolm ascer- TJie Uzheh horses, which are smaller than 
tained, after minute examination of the fact, the former, and inferior to them in point of 
that the small parties of Turkoman who Ten- external beauty, have, nevertheless, many 
tured several hundred miles into Persia, used redeeming qualities, of which the principal 
berth to advance and retreat at the average of is their strength. Some of their defects 
nearly one hundred miles a day. They train arise in consequence of their being badly 
their horses for these expeditious as we should broken iu by the Uzbeks. With these 
for a race, and the expression they use to horses, tlie pace is neither a walk nor a pro- 
describe a horse in condition for a chapow or per trot, but what the Kossaks term a grana 
forage is, that “ his flesh is marble’* and may or shoid trot ; qu ? does Baron cle Bode here 
he purchased for a comparatively small sum. mean the amble ? The second defect is 
The Turkoman horse stands very high that the Uzbeks never geld their horses, 
for an Eastern horse, and the reports as to which i^enders it impossible to picket them 
lus feats show liim to be a very superior together, but each horse is obliged to be at- 
anima.1, but they ai'e almost unknown in India, tached to a separate stake; a circumstance 
The Turkoman horse around the "Hindu which, although trivial at first sight, is one 
Kush is carefully reared. It is a large bony of the reasons why the Uzbek camps take 
animal, more remarkable for strength and so much room, and are therefore more ex- 
bottom than symmetry and ’ beauty. Its j posed to sudden attacks. 
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HORSE. 


HORNED CHERRY. 


The strongest race of the Turko-Tartar 
horses is undoabtediy that of Khokand; 
hence they are usually employed by carriers 
for traasporciug goods from one place to 
another. Five batman is the usual weight of 
a loaded cart, although they increase the 
weight sometimes to seven and eight batman 
from Bokhara to Samarkand. The power of 
these horses becomes still more apparent 
when they are used as packhorses. Baron 
de Bode has seen a horse loaded with two 
large tents, some kettles flung over the back, 
and a man sitting astride. It accompanied 
him in this fashion the whole way from 
Samarkand to Karshi, and from thence to 
Bokhara. 

The Karab-airi is a very handsome race of 
horses, iu size equal to the Uzbek horse, 
but in the sbap$ of the head and legs resem- 
bling the Argoniak. They are reckoned 
good racing- horses iu Bokhara, but as they 
are trained for the game of knkbari, in 
which, after running a certain distance, the 
riders rest, these liorses cannot hold out a 
protracted race, especial 1}^ as they exhaust 
their strength from the very outset. 

The horses of the Kirghiz Kazak are 
trained to run races, in distances sometimes 
from twenty- five and thirty to forty and 
fifty versts. Every Kirghiz, in setting out 
on a journey, fastens to his saddle a bag of 

kurut” or cheese made from sour milk. He 
soaks some of it in water, and thus appeases 
his hunger and thirst together. 

Muss of the Kirghiz is the wild horse of 
the Asiatic plains. This animal is not like 
the wild horse of S. America, which un- 
doubtedly sprung from those taken into the 
country by the Spaniards. He is of a 
distinct race from the Asiatic horse, very 
small (not so large as an ass), beautiful in 
form, having a small head and short ears, 
and varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
and white, the latter being the most rare. 
He is called ^ muss ’ by the Khirghiz. His 
sense of smell is very acute, which renders 
him most difficult to approach. He is ex- 
ceedingly fieet, and few horses can run him 
down. In hunting him, a great number 
of Kirgbis assemble and when the scouts 
have found the herd, the horsemen form 
an extended line at a considerable distance 
towards the steppe. When so much has been 
accomplished they gradually ride up, forcing 
the herd towards a pass in the mountains.. 
As they approach near to the ravine the 
hunters draw closer, forming a crescent, 
and proceed with extreme caution till the 
stallions enter the pass. While this has been 
going on, another party of hunters, have 
made their way into the pass, taking their 


stand in the narrowest part, and waitino* till* 
the herd appears. Having signalled to the 
hunters on the plain that the pass is secured 
the whole body close up and the wild ani- 
mals are in a trap. They are now driven 
onward till stopped by the hunters above, 
when the work of slaughter begins, and vast 
numbers of these beautiful creatures are 
killed by their battle-axes. The Kirgbis 
consider their flesh the greatest ‘delicacy the 
steppe affords. 

lm]gortedliorses.--'V\ie supplies in British 
India itself, and from tlie neighbouring in. 
land countries, have been insufficient to 
meet the demands and wants of India, and 
ever since 1840 small batches have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Grood Hope. These 
are horses of good figure and good temper, 
i suitable for riding horses and for draft, but, 
like the Arab horse, higher priced than can 
easily be afforded. Australia however has 
taken a hold on the Madras and Calcutta 
markets and are termed ‘‘ Walers.’’ What 
number of new horses of all sorts are need- 
ed for British India annually, is not known, 
but, the town of Madras alone takes about 
sixty every month and the following have 
been the numbers of Walers imported into 
Calcutta since 3863-64. 


1863- 64 

1864- 6.5 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

-Km and 


1,020 
469 
667 
1,025 

Qabet^ JUng. 


In 1867-68 
1868-69 


899 

1,198 


5,278 

Tr., 239. YuWs 
Cathay, I, p. 1 43« Darwin Animals and Plants. 
Tod's BajastlidnVvl.il. p. 162 & 227. PowdVs 
Kandhooh. Ca^ptain Gerard's, Acco 2 ctii of 
Goonaw 2 ir,p. 112. Adams p. 269. Dr. Hooker, 
Him. Journal, VoL I. p. 118, ii p, 131. 
William's Middle Kingdom p. 253. Craw-i 
furd' 3 .Dictionary, p. 155, Eng. Gyo. p, 383. 
Skinner's Overland Jomneij, Yoi, IL p. 70. 
Niebuhr's Travels^ Vol. II. p. 301. Shakes* 
peare's wild sports of India. Palgrave. i. & 
ii. p. 97. Robinson's Travels, Vol. IT. p. 167, 
356. Porter's Travels, Yol II, p. 536. WelU 
sted's Travels, Vol. I, p, 306. Kinneir's Geo- 
graphical Memoirof the Persian Empire, pp. 
38 to 41. Malcolm's History of Persia VoL II. 
p. 241 . Baron Clement A. De Bode's Bokhara 
its Amir, p. from 198 to 201. Vigne's A Per* 
sonal Narrative, p, 455- Aikmson^ The Upper 
and Lower A^noors, p. 326. 

HORSE ALMOND TREE. Eno. Ster- 
culia foetida.— Lmyi. 


HORSE-CASSIA, 
nicus. 

HORSE-CAT. Civet. 
HORNED CHERRYv 
dua. — Linn, 


Cathartocarpus Java- 


Eng. Pruntts pa*^ 


m 



HORSPIELD. 

HORSE CHESNUT. ^.sculus iiippo- 
casl-anum also Pavia indica.—ito?/Ze. 

HORSE GRAM. Eng. Dolicliqs uniflorus. 
— Lam, Cooltee, Hind. 

HORSE HIDE. See Leather. 

HORSE RADISH. 

Cran de Brefcange, Fa. j Raplianus viititicanus, Lat. 

The pungent root of the Cocli learia armo- 
racia of Linneiis, a perennial plant common 
in moist places of Europe and grown in India. 
It is used as a condiment, and is besides an 
article of the materia medica, — Waterstoii. 
Faulkner, 

HORSE RADISH TREE. 

Hitb-ul ban, (seeds) An Sagul, Mahr. 

Siijna, Bung. Moriaben, Pens. 

Sohunjana, Duk. Sigmmalla soban- 

Munga-ke-jhar-ki- jana, Saxs. 

jaf, Hind. Murangbai ver, Tam. 

Sagul-ke-jbar-ki-jur, „ Munaga veru, Tel. 
Moringa pterygosper- 

ma Hyperanthera 

nioringa, Lat. j 

This tree grows easily from seeds, in gar- 
dens, only requiring watering for the first 
few months. The scraped roots are very 
like horse radish, and are served up as a 
substitute. The long pods are boiled and 
used as a vegetable, also made into curry > 
Tlie flower.^ and leaves are used as a vege- 
table, and il-s gam is used medicinally. — 
Faulkner. Voiyt. 

HORSE- SHOE BAT, See Cheiroptera. 

HORSE TAIL I'he tails of the horse and 
of the Yak are used as standards. Amongst 
the Turkoman, the Tupha, Tagh or Tau, ac- 
cording to Rennisnt, is tlie Turkish name of 
the horse-tail standard, but is applied also by 
the Chinese to the Yak-tail, which, respec- 
tively with those nations mark the supreme 
military (‘ominand . — RerJi sur les htnr/ues 
Tarfares, 303 ; also 1)^ OhssoUj I, 40 in Yale 
Cafhaij, I, pa. clxxiv. 

HORSPIELD, Dr, Thomas and Mr. 
Moore’s Catalogue of Birds iu the IndiaHouse 
Museum, appeai'ed in 18^)6 and 1858. Dr. 
Horsfield was one of the earliest naturalists 
labouring in India, though the extent of his 
labours in Java and Sumatra, is unfortun- 
ately but little known. His researches iu Java 
aud the neighbouring islands began in 1802, 
and were continued till 1819. Daring that 
time he collected upwards of two thousand 
species, the most curious and interesting of 
which have been published by Messrs. 
Brown and Bennett, in the ‘ Plantse Javaiii- 
cse rariox'es ' one of the most profound and 
accurate botanical works of the day, and 
one most important for the Indian .botanist 
to study with attention. — Brs. Hooker and 
Thomson, 


HOSHANGABAD. 

i HORTON PLAIN, a few miles from Nu- 
j wera Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest table 
land in that island. The pitcher plant, 
Nepenthis distillatoria, grows in great luxu- 
i riance oti it. 

f HORTUS ]\tALABARTOUS, this boto- 
nieal work was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Henry von Rheede, a Dutch Go- 
vernor of Malabar : the specimens were col- 
lected iu 1674 and 1G75 by brahmans, 
and sent to Cochin, where drawings of them 
were executed by Mathasus, a Carmelite 
and missionary : corresponding descriptions 
were afc the same time made in the Malabar 
language, which were afterwards translated 
into Portuguese bj?' Emanuel Garneiro, a 
Cochin interpreter, and from that into Latia 
by Hermann van Douep, the Secretary to 
the city of Cochin : the whole was under 
the superintendence o*f Casearius, a mission- 
ary there. The work was at length pub- 
lished afc Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1/03, in 12 volumes folio with 794 plates, and 
W’’as edited by Commelyn, who has occasion- 
ally added remarks on the plants. — Wigkfs 
Prorlromzis Florre^ Vol. I, p. vii, 

HORU, of Sguat. IJrtica heterophylla. 
HORUS, a god of the Egyptians. One of 
the most remarkable fictions in the Egyptian 
and Syrian my thologies is that of the annual 
disappearance and resurrection of Horns, or 
the solar Osiris, and the lamentations for 
Adonis and the joy at his restorafcion. These 
as well as the Deot’hau of India, bear evi- 
dent reference to the sun’s annual motion. 
Elliott Sup;p, Gloss, See Macrob. Saturn. 
Lib. I. Caj:). 21. and the authorities quoted 
in the Fetes de la Nature, vol. I. p. 125. 

HOSE A, king of Israel, murdered king 
Pekah B. C. 72o, aud began to B. C 

727. Salma, uassar attacked him B. C. 721 
and made him tributary, and in 719 Samaria 
was taken and the people carried away to 
Assvria and Medea. Ban sea, 

HOSEIN, ason of AIL 
HOSEIN ABDOOL, see Baba Wullee. 
HOSEIN KE FAQEERAN, Moharram 
faqeers. 

HOSHANGABAD, a town in the central 
provinces of India in the Sagur and Nerbud- 
da territories. Maridoo, now in ruins, was 
some time the capital of the independent 
rnahomedan kingdom of Malwa. It is on a 
spur of the Vindhia mountains, overlooking 
the valley of the Nerbudda and the plains 
of Nimar, • having a site at an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above the sea, and a 
climate not unlike that of the Mohtoor sana- 
tariuin with similar scenery. The city of 
Maudoo was founded by Hoshuug shah, also 
the founder of Hosliungabad ; the second 
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HOT SPEINGS. 

'king, ]\rHhomed Kliiljee, erected a mauso- 
leum of -vvliiTie marble over the remains of 
Hosbung shah, still in good preservation. 
The Mandoo hill, on which the hhidoo 
queen would recline, to gaze on the sacred 
Nnrhudda winding through Nimar ; close to 
this terrace was erected a palace, near a well 
known spring, which to this day is called 
the Queeri^s fountain. In general, nia- 
homedau ruins are situated on the pjain, 
without any imposing hack-ground to the 
picture, but at Mandoo the ruins are situat- 
ed in the midst of beautiful mountain scejxe- 
ly, so that the combination of works of art 
with the beauties of nature is most charm- 
ing. 

HOSHIARPUR, in L. 81 ® 32’ 2; H. L. 
75 ^ 53’ 9, E. a large civil and military sta- 
tion, in the Panjah, N.’of Ludhiana. Mean 
height of the cantonment, is 1,066 feet 
above tlie sea. 

HOT A, SajSs. he who directs the homa or 
burnt offerings, from “hoo” Sanscrit, to 
offer. The Hota throws the clarified butter 
on the fire in the burnt offering, repeating 
the proper formulas. WcmVt> ‘view of the 
Hindoos, vol. II. p. 17- 

HOTRI, See Hindu or Hindoo. 

HO-TSENG, according to the statement 
of the missionary Imbert, the Eire- springs, 
“Ho-tsing” of the Chinese, which are sunk 
to obtain a carbnretted-hydrogen gas for 
salt-boiling, far exceed the European artesi- 
an springs in depth. These fire-springs a^e 
very commonly more than 3,000 feet deep ; 
and a spring of continued flow was found to 
he 3,197 feet deep. This natural gas has 
been used in the Chinese province Tse- 
tschuau for several thousand years; and 
“ portable g'as,” in bamboo-canes, has for 
ages been used in the city of Khiung-tscheu. 
More recently, in the village of Eredonia, 
in the United States, such gas has been 
used both for cooking and for illumination. 
CutiosiUes of Soience. p. 118. 

HOT SEASOISr. Hoay kalaoo-doo Burm. 

HOT-SPRINGS occur, in Ceylon, in two 
places in the Kandyan province, at Ba- 
dulla, at Kitool near Bintenne, near Ya- 
viootoo, in the Veddah country, and a fourth 
at Kanneah. 7 miles beyond Trincomallee. 
ar;d there are two in the province of Oova. 
Their waters are considered efficacious in 
cutaneous ailments and rheumatism. A fifth 
is said to exist near the Patipal Aar, south 
ot Batticoloa. The water in each is sufficient- 
ly pure to he used by the natives for domes- 
tic purposes. 

In the hot springs of Kannea, the water 
Hows at a temperature varying at\ different 
seasons from 85 « to 115 ® . In the stream 


HOT SPPvfKGS. 

formed by these wells, j\L Reynaud found anil 
forwarded to Cuvier two fishes wliichhe took 
from the water at a time when his thermo, 
meter indicated a temperature of 37 ^ Reau. 
mur equal to 115°. of Eahrenbeit. The 
one was an Apogon, the other an Ambassis 
and to each, from the heat of its habitat, he 
assigned the specific name of “ therm alis 
Also a loche. Cobitis tliermalis, and a earn 
Nuria thermmcos, were found in the hot 
springs of Kannea, ntaheafcof40® Cent. 1 J 4 ® 
Eahr, and a roach Leuciscus therm alls,* when 
the thermometer indicated 50 ° Cent. 122 ° 
Eahr. Eish have been taken from a hot 
spi'ing at Pooree when the thermometei* 
stood at 112 ° Eahr., and as it belonged to 
a carnivorous genus, they must havel^bund 
prey living in the same high temperature. 
Fishes have been observed in a hot spvincr 

Maniha which raises the thermometer to JS"? ® 

and in another iu Barbary, the usual tenv 
perature of which is 3 72 ° , and Humboldt 
and Bonpland, when travelling in South 
America, saw fishes thrown up aliv^e from a 
volcano, in water that raised the temperature 
to 210° being two degrees below the 
boiling point. The springs of* Kanneah 
are situated in low ground, abounding in 
quartz, surrounded by low jungle, in an 
unhealthy country. Of the two warm springs* 
in the province of Ouva, one is Badalla, 
in Upper Oliva, about 186 1 feet above the 
level of the sea, where tlie mean animal tem- 
perature, is shout 69 ° ; the other is about 
a mile and a half from Alipoota, in lower 
Ouva, near the path on the way to Kotahowa, 
about 1061 feet above the level of the sea, 
where the mcjui annual temperature is pro'- 
bably about 76 ° . 

iliere are two warm springs in the bed of 
the Godaverv. 

Hot springs, about 15() in number, occur 
near Wujerabaeo, in the Bhewnday talooka 
ol the Jauna collectorate. The Bombay 
district, in which they occur borders upon 
the river Tansa, pn the Duganel side of the 
Bhewndy talook, and is spemingly confined 
to the villages of AkulkoJee, Guneslipuri, 
Gorad, and Nimbuwullee, in a tract about 
3 miles long and a mile broad. The Argurd 
Koond spring, which is the hottest, has a 
temperature of 1 30.60. Hot springs, having 
a temperature of 87 ° , rise through the 
limestone near the Pindee hills and globules 
of gas escape from round holes iu the debris 
and mud covering the bottom of the ravine. 
About five miles north of the hot springs of 
Urjunah and four miles south of those of 
Kair, sandstone caps a gently rising 
ground, covered with basaltic soih Near 
the last mentioned town many hot springs 
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^ise in the argillaceous limestone, which [ 
has been remarkably broken up and al- 
tered by the globular basalt protruding 
through it in different places. The principal 
springs issue at the foot of tlie rising ground, 
where the rock is most remarkably altered. 
Their temperature (87 ^ ) vvas the same as 
that ot* Urjunah, on the other side of the 
Findee hills, and it did not vary during the 
hot and cold months of 1881 and 1 833. ! 

JBeldichistan. — Lt. Pottiuger halted at Bas- 
man, and found the hot well upwards of 
twelve yards in circumference, and two 
or three feet- in depth ; in the centre 
of it was a circular pipe built of red burnt 
brick, about eight inches in diameter, and | 
within as many of being level with the 
water, which boiled out of it as thick as a 
man’s thigh, with considerable violence, and, 
at noon, so heated that he could not venture | 
to put his hand into the ebullition. One 
side of the well had been gradually worn 
away by the incessant gushing of water over 
it, and thence a limpid brook flows past the 
village, and suffices the husbandmen for the 
irrigation of their grounds. He bathed in 
this stream about five yards from its source, 
and found the water pleasantly tepid, with a 
strong sulphureous smell and taste, which 
unfit it for culinary purposes ; but the Be- 
looches regard it as aperient in its effects, 
and an excellent specific in cutaneous dis- 
orders. 

Bheerhhoom . — Hot springs occur at Buk- 
kesur in Bheerbhoom. There are about 
eight of these, each being enclosed by little 
walls of sandstone in the form of wells, and 
known by different names, taken from those 
of the hindoo gods. The spring that has 
the highest temperature is the Soorajkoond, 
in which, says a hindu traveller, we could 
not dip our hand, and in which an egg may 
be boiled, but not I’ioe, of which he threw in 
a handful to try the experiment, A few paces 
from the -Soorajkooiid is a cold spring 
There are springs in the bed of the Paphaia., 
the washer- of- sins. The water of the Set- 
gunga has a milky whiteness, whence the 
origin of its name. 

Conferva abound in the hot springs of 
Soorajkhund, and two species, one ochreons 
brown, and the other green, occur on the 
margin of the tanks themselves, and in the 
hottest water ; the brown is capable of bear- 
ing the greatest heat and forms a belt in 
deeper vvater than the green : both appear 
in broad luxuriant strata, wherever the tem- 
perature is cooled down to 168° and as low 
as 90°. 

There is a hot spiking near Chirana Pnteh, 
and another at Calaaiauia in Karubu. Tin 
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has been procured near Taba, and also near 
Cbirana Puteh. 

There are two hot springs in the village of 
Kujoorah. 

Sind, — Pectines, a few coats of small spiral 
and bivalve shells are met with, but in no 
ahnndance, till nearing the Hub or Pub river 
beyoiul the basin formed by tlie curved 
ridges, smalf fossil crabs and other fossils 
I similar to the Kurrachee bed from all the 
! other formations in Sind. There are a few 
I other springs in the neighbourhood of these 
I hot springs, but they are cold and chiefly 
I salt. The other hot springs of Sind are 
I the Lukkec and Gazee Peer springs ; of the 
latter Lt. Maclagau gave the following ac- 
count : There is, lie says, a hot spring on a con- 
siderably elevated phi teau upon the hill called 
Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a saint’s shrine, a 
few miles west of Shah Hussmi, on the 
Meunchar lake. He could not hold his hand 
iu the spi’ing for any length of time. The 
water fills a small reservoir under a clump of 
trees, then escapes in a narrow stream 
which flows along to the edge of the 
platean, and tlu’ows itself over the rock in a 
white cascade.” The sulphur springs near 
the village of Lukkee, like the springs at 
Mungul Peer, are three in n amber, but are 
much more highly impregnated with sul- 
phui*, though their temperature is not so 
great. The following is the tempei*ature of 
sulphur springs near Lukkee pass, lower 
Sind^ ‘ 

1st Spring at 12 A. M, water 102° F. in 
shade 82° F. 

2a d spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103°” F. 
iu sun 86 ® F. 

3rd Spring at 2 P. M. water 105 ® ” F. iu 
shade 68 F. 

Water boiled at third spring by thermo- 
meter, at 212° 75’ and at Kurrachee by 
same thermometer at 214® — Difference, 

1 ® 25.’ 

Nos. 1 and 2 might almost ho called one 
spring, as they ai’e separated only by a foot 
or two of rock, No. 8, being sotne little dis- 
tance from them at the foot, but the waters 
of all unite and flow through the lower 
range or rather ridge of rocks, and are then 
lost in the sandy bed of what must, during 
the rains, be a mountain torrent, the water 
collected in the pools had an azure hue: 
there is a great deal of sediment con- 
tairied in it on first issuing from the rockf?, 
which is deposited, as it flows along the 
margin wS of the stream and on the stones 
at its bottom in a red, yellow and whil^e, 
and all three combined gave a ernsthke con- 
gealed froth. 
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Miinnie Karn is situated on tue riglit 
bank of the Parbntti (or Parub) river. 
There is a large village here, and high 
moanfcaius covered with snow environ the 
place. There are sevei’al hot springs, three 
or four of which boil furiously. The latter 
issue out of rocks near the edge of the river, 
and dense steam rises out of them in cousi- 
derablo volumes, heating the air all round, 
absolutely darkening the path for a few 
yards, and the heat is verv distressing. 

All the inhabitants of Munnie Karn cook 
their food in these boiling springs, and 
wood is never used by them for culinary 
purposes. 

Larlal :. — Many hot springs occur in La dak 
but the best known are those of Nubra, 
Pnga, and Cliushul, the two first have clear 
water and a temperature of 167 ^ with beds 
of soda below the springs. Those at Puga, 
occur in the bed of a rivulet, -where they 
bubble out at temperatures from 80 to 
140®, The hottest contain chloride of 
soda, and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution 
and those of low temperature chloride, and 
borate of soda. The hot spring of Clmshul 
has a temperature of 96 without taste or 
smell, but is said to have medicinal proper- 
ties. 

A hot spring occurs at Behitsil in the 
Basha valley in Little Tibet, from which 
a deposit of sulphur occurs. Two hot 
springs, sulphureous and chalybeate, also 
occur near the village of Duchin, in Little 
Tibet. The temperature of one, visited by 
Mr. Yigne was Fnbr. One occurs 

twelve miles east of Rajawur, the tempera- 
ture about 140^. It is sulphureous and 
deposits sulphur in its coarse. 

Sind . — The following means of tempera- 
ture of the hot springs at Peer Mungul, or 
Munga, or Mnugear, were taken in Septem- 
ber 1 844 by Major Baker and Lt. Maclagan. 

Tempemture of 1st Spring. Fahrenheit. 
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Switzerland. Temperature of 3rcl, and prin- 
cipal spring which is the saint’s shrine, and 
' which feeds the alligator ponds, 


HOT SPRINGS. 

4th September 1844, 5-30 p. m. Tempera- 
ture of w’ater, 99 P. Temperature of air 
8o^YP. 

The wfiter of these siDrinsfs, where it first 
i.'^snes, has a slig^htly sulphureous smell and 
tasi.e, but alter a short exposure to the air, 
becomes perfectly sweet and pure; it leaves a 
slightly blackish deposit on the pebbles. 
The rocks in the vicinity are found in ridges ' 
in nearly concentric curves. The strata ap- 
pear to dip from the centre of the course at 
an angle varying from 50® to SO®. They 
consist of an upper cap of coarse limestone 
overlaying' coarse soft sandstone, below 
which tlie strata is hidden by debris. The 
rocks abound with exuviae of zoophites, 
echini and pectines, a few casts of small 
spiral and bivalve shells are met with, hut 
in no abundance, till nearing the Hub or 
Pub river. Beyond the basin formed by the 
curved ridges, small fossil crabs and other 
fossils similar to the Kurrachee bed form 
the other foimations in Smd. There are 
a few other springs in the neighbourhood of 
these hot springs, but they are cold and 
chiefly salt. 

The other hot springs of Sind are the 
Lukkee and Gazee Peer springs ; of the 
latter, Lieutenant Maclagan gave the fol- 
lowing account: There is a hot spring 
on a considerably elevated plateau upon 
the hill called Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a 
saint’s shrine, a few miles west of Shah 
Hiissun, on the Meunchar Lake. He could 
not hold his hand in the spiung for 
any length of time. The water fills a 
small reservoir under a clump of trees, 
then escapes in a narrow stream which flows 
along to the edge of the plateau, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white cascade.” 
The followi-ng is a memorandum of the tem- 
perature of the sulphur springs near the 
village of Lukkee. Like the springs at Mun- 
gul Peer, they are three in number, but are 
much more highly impreguanted with sul- 
phur, though their temperature is not so 
great. 

Temperature of sulphur spriugs near Luk- 
kee pass, lower Sind, 

1st spring at 12 A. M. water 102° P. air in sliade 
82° F. 

2nd springat 12-12 A. M. water 103°" F. air in* 
sun 86* Farh. 

3rd spring at 2 P M. water 105°" in shade 68 ® F. 

- Water boiled at third spring by thermometer, at 
212® 75’ and at Kurrachee by same thermometer at 
214^— Difference 1° 25.’ 

, Nos, 1 and 2 might almost be called one 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock. No. 8, being some little 
distance from them, bub the waters of all 
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HOT SPRINGS. 

nniteand flow through the lower range or 
rather ridge of rocks, and are then lost in the 
sandy bed of what must, during the rains, 
be a mountain toirent : the water collected 
in the pools, had an azure hue : there is a 
great deal of sediment conr.funed in it on first 
issuing from the rocks, which is deposited, 
as it flows along: tlie marg:ins of the stream 
and on tlie stones at its bottom, in reel, yel- 
low and white, and all three cumhiiied gave 
a crustlike congealed froth, but he did not 
know what it contains. Ou adding a litile 
nitrate of silver to about a wine glass full of 
the water, a considerable flaky wliite deposit 
fell immediately to the bottom, which short- 
ly after acquired a violet line, and on expo- 
sure to the sun’s rayshecarue almost black ; 
on adding a few crystals of barytes to 
another glassful, the water in which was 
perfectly clear, it at once became like milk 
and water, but shortly after it settled, a con- 
siderable white deposit falling to the bot- 
tom of the glass. On adding a little potass 
to another glass of water, a few minute bub- 
bles of air or gas escaped from the crystal, 
but eventually the water became slightly 
turbid and on clearing, a slight white depo- 
sit was observed on the bottom of the gbuss 
The high range of rocks in their vicinity 
are a kind of soft limestone, at least the 
parts exposed to the weather are soft aud 
white, almost like chalk, but seemingly with 
small crystals of sulphur iti it. The lower 
range or rather ridge is coarse sandstone, 
capped with lime; the strata in some parts 
is almost perpendicular, and in others curv- 
ed.” There is seen from top, a jumble of 
hills of all sizes, shapes and colours ; the 
lower ones apparently full of beds of gypsum, 
the continuation of them, beyond the Lukkee 
pass, was full of that substance. Nasseer 
' Khan commenced to work the sulphur here 
but found it a losing speculation owing to 
his not having descended deep enough 
through the blue marl afcthe base of the ridge. 

There is a sulphurous hot spring at Tulsi- 
ram in the centre of Geer, in Kattyawar. 

Ayarpanas (hot water) spring near Ma- 
lacca ; its water 115® is said to be useful 
iu rheumatism. 

Hot springs, issue from the flats 
near a stream at Chung-lerig, 16,170 feet 
above the sea ; the temperature 122 ® to 
130 ® . The hot springs of India are resorted 
to by the peo|!)le for the cure of lingering 
ailments. — Beug, As, Soc. Jour, Nos. cx. civ, 
August 1848, Forbes Fl&mn years in Ceylon, 
vol. ii. p, 49. Bengal As, 8oCn Journal, No. 
cxjciv, August 1848. Mrs. Eerveifs Adven- 
hires of a Lady in Tar I ary, Vol. I, pp. 94 
and 05. Jviirn. 8vo of Beng.y, yi.p. 465. 


HOULUGU. 

PaUerson’s Zooloogy,Pf. II. p. 211; YarrelVs 
History of British Fishes, Vol. I In P- 
XVI. quoted in Tennent's Shetehes of the 
Nnf. Hist, of Ceylmi, p. 59. J)a mfs Travels m 
Gei/lo», p. 4-2-46. Carter’s Geoluyieal Fevpers 
on Western. India, p. 21, 22. Pottinges-^s Travels 
Beloockistan and Sinde,'p. 179. Sodlcer Hson. 
Jour. Vol. I. p. 28. Tr. of Hind. Yol. I. 61. 
See Indus. Jell. 

HOT'I’EXTOTS. See India, p. 310. 

HOTUKI. See Afghan, Nasiri. 

HOUBAIIA. A genus of birds of the 
Order Gra'latores, IVibe Pressii-ostres, and 
familv Otidse. 

HDUBARA MACQUERNIl, fhay, 

Otis marmorata , Gray. | 0. Macqueenii, Gray, 
Macqiieens Bustard Eng. 1 Tilaor. HiNn> 

ladiari Houbai’a Bus- ] Dugdoor of Affgh. 

tard, „ I Obarra, W. Punjab. 

Hurriana Elorikiu, „ | 

This bird is rare in Europe, but occurs lU 
N. West India and Afghanistan. It has a 
beautifully crested head, is 25 to 30 inches 
long, and extended is 4 feet. It weighs 3^ 
to 3| lbs. It is supposed that both the male 
and the female assume the ruff in the breed- 
ing season. It is found throughout the 
plains of tlie Punjab, and upper Sind, where 
it is mucVi hawked with the Charragb fal- 
con, the Palco sacer. It also occurs in Delhi, 
in Afghanistan, in Mesopotamia, in Europe 
and England. It occasionally baffles the 
hawk by ejecting on it a horribly stinking 
fluid which besmears and soils the hawk’s 
plumage . — Horsfield and Moore, 

HOUBARA UN DDL AT A, occurs in K 
Africa and Arabia and visits Spain. 

HOUEN TSANG, visited the kingdoms of 
Ea-la-pi (Ballabhi) Su-la-cha (Surasbtra,) 
His itinerary is, however, very confused. 
See Hi wan Tsang. 

HOULUGU, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
on the 22nd ot January 1258, appeared 
with his army before Baghdad. On the first 
of February, he took the city of Baghdad 
by storm, and put an end to the power 
of the caliphs. He had made Mostas- 
sim believe that he was willing to give hia 
daughter in marriage to the Caliph’s son. 
But when the principal people were thus all 
got togethei', the Tartars set on them, and 
put them all to death. Baghdad, the city of 
science, learning, and pleasure, was given up 
to pillage and slaughter, and more than 
800,000 persons were mercilessly destroyed. 
Sanut declares that. Houlugu killed the 
caliph by pouring molten gold down his 
throat. Whilst the Mongol were covering 
Poland with blood and ruins, Houlugu, iu 
the East, was completing the conquest of 
Syria. After the ca])tiiro of Baghdad he 
ciitorod ]Meso}>otaraia, seized on IMerdiii and 
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HOUSES. 

Havran, T)tissecl tlie Euphrates, and made 
iiimself master of Aleppo and Damascus. 
The Tartar general had sent orders to Nassir, 
the saltan of Aleppo, to submit at once, 
and come in person to meet hjm. All his 
eloqueuce made small impression on the 
Tartar Houloogoo,who immediately advanced 
his army, and laid .siege to Aleppo. Twenty 
catapults played for hve days against the 
town, and it was taken by assault on the 
Idth <jf January T260. An incredible 
amount of treasure was fmnd in it, and the 
carnage was sn'llmore horrible than at Bagh- 
dad. The streets were choked up with 
corpses, and it is stated that 100,000 women 
and children were taken and sold for slaves 
in Little Armenia, or in the territories of 
Europeans. — Hue’s GhrisUanity^ Yol, I, p, 
263. 

HOUR. A ghuree contains 24- minutes, 
and GO ghuree makeup the 24 hours. 

HOURI, in mahomedan belief a woman 
in paradise. It is translated in Sale’s Koran 
Obapter LY," beauteous damsels having hne 
black eves/ 

HOUHi GUHGE. See Khiva; Khanat. 

HOUSES. In the granitic country of 
Telingana, the houses are usually of adhesive 
earth or clay of a square or rectangular form, 
smeared often with red earth, and picked 
out with perpeudicular bands of slaked lime, 
with a pyramidal roof of palmyra leaves or 
grass. Houses in the Carnatic are of mud walls 
with roofs thatched with grass or palm leaves, 
Hou.ses on the banks of the Kistna near its 
debouchure have circular walls of adhesive 
earth. 

Houses of the Mahratta country are flat 
roofed, built of mud, and roof covered with 
mud. The houses are huddled close together 
and enclosed in a gharri or fort. ^ . 

Houses in Telingana are detached from 
each other, outside the G harri, 

111 Arab and mahomedan countries of Per- 
sia and India, houses have a common court 
yard, with numerous rooms leading from 
them. 

The houses of Africa and upper Egypt, 
are circular and conical with only one open- 
ing for a door way. 

The Yezdy, a Kurd family, settled near 
Aleppo, build a stone wall, and erect over 
it a goat hair roof. 

Houses with a flat roof, have a parapet 
(Dent. xxii. 8.) to prevent any one falling 
into the street. 

Persia. The cottages of thePersian villagers 
and peasantry are buildings of mud, or rough 
e^nes cemented with mud, and mostly con- 
mt of two rooms. The walls, which are 
usually ab'dut seven feet high, are very thick, 


HOUSES. 

and full of niches and recesses, which serve 
as cup-boai’ds fur depositing all manner of 
miscellaneous articles. The roofs of the lar- 
ger Persian houses are flat ; and many have 
tall had-gir or wind towers rising high above. 
The bad-gir is a large square tower, covered 
on tiie top, but opening below into the apart- 
ment above which it i.s erected. The lour 
sides are laid open in Jong perpendicular 
apertures like narrow windows ; and within 
these are partitions or walls, intersecting 
each other, so as to form four channels in 
the tower. By this contrivance, from what- 
ever quarter the wind blows, it is caught in 
the tower and conveyed into the room below, 
so that a constant current of air is kept up, 
except when it happens to be a dead calm. 

> Houses in lower Bengal are of wattle wails, 
with mud daub. 

In Tibet tbe pea.sant’s house much resem- 
bles a brick kiiu in shape and size. It is 
built of rough stones without cement and 
has two or three small apertures for venti- 
lation. The roof is flat. 

Houses in Burmah are raised on piles, some 
on the river side, are built over the river 
on piles several feet Ligli with wooden, or 
bamboo matting walls. The whole frontage 
on the left baukof the Moiilmein river is built 
over, as also in Mergui. 

The arrangement of many of the oriental 
houses satisfactorily explains the circumstan- 
ces of the letting down of the paralytic intothe 
presence of Qur Lord, in order that he might 
heal him. (Markii. 4; Luke v. 19). The 
paralytic was carried by some of his neigh- 
bours to the top of the house, either by forc- 
ing their way through the crowd by the 
gateway and passages up the stairs, or else 
by conveying him over some of the neigh- 
bouring terraces; and there, after they had 
drawn away the awning, they let him 
down along the side of the roof, through the 
opening or impluviurn, into the midst of the 
court before Jesus.” 

Acts X. 9. tells us that Peter went upon the 
housetop to pray.’ All the flat roofed houses 
of India, would admit of this, but some of the 
rich hindoos have a room’ on the top of the 
house, in which they perform worship daily. 

Matthew x. 1 2, 14. says ‘ And when ye come 
into an house, salute it. And whosoever shall 
not receive you,&c.’ It is the custom amongst 
hindoos of a stranger to go to a house, and, 
as he enters it to say, ‘ Sir, I adi a guest with 
you to-night,’ If the person cannot receive 
him, he apologizes to the stranger. - 

2 Samuel xi, 2. says ‘ And it ctoe to pass 
in an evening-tide, that David arose from off 
his bed, and walked upon the roof of the 
king’s house.’ It is common in India, with 



HOYA PENDULA. 

Taahoraedans ami hindoos, to sleep in the 
afrernoon. The roofs of honses are flat; and 
ifc is a pleasing recreation in an evening to 
■walk on the flat roofs. — Jiorn^s “ Cr It leal 
study of the Srrii)tures'' VoL I. ji. 385, Dr. 
Shawls Travels^ Vol. I. pjp, 374-376, and 
Hartley’s Researches in Greece, Vol. II. p. 
240. — Hohinson’s Travels^ Vol. IL p. 3ol. 
Ward’s Hindoos. 

HOUS-KHASS, a village, four or five 
miles from the Kootub rainar, where the 
good Eiroz lies buried. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. 
II, p. 241. 

HOUT KASSIE. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

HOVELL-THURLOW. The Hon. T. J. 
author of “ the Company and the Crown.’’ 

HOVA. The tombs of the Hova race of 
Madagascar, consist of stone vaults made 
of immense, slabs of stones, flat inside, 
forming a subterranean grotto. They also 
erect atone pillars similar to Menhir. The 
supposed aborigines of Madagascar were the 
Vasimba, whose tombs are small tumuli or 
cairns, surmounted by an upright stone 
pillar. 

HOVENIA DULCIS, has, like the ca- 
shew nut, a succulent peduncle, and is much 
esteemed as a fruit in China. 

HOVT. Dut. Hay. 

HOW A. Arab. Hind. Pers. Atmosphe- 
ric air.. Ab-o-Howa. Prrs. Climate. 

HOW A, Ar. Eve, the mother of the hu- 
man race 

HOWA. Hind. Solanum gracilipes. 

HOWDAH, a seat, pad, or open litter, 
fixed on the back of an elephant, on which 
people ride. 

HOWEISH. See Khalis. 

HOWE/xlH, Seenagunge, Syndurah and 
Beejai, rivers and nuddies in Coinillah. 

HOYA. See Kyau. 

HOYA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Asclepiaceas. The species occurring in 
Southern Asia, are, — Hoya carnosa, fusca 
lanceolata, linearis, ovalifolia, pallida, para- 
sittica, pottsii, pauciflora, pendula and viri- 
diflora. Several of the species, under the 
name of wax plants, are cultivated on ac- 
count of their elegant fiowers. H. irnperia- 
lis Lindl of Borneo, the imperial wax flow- 
er plant is highly beautiful, its large and 
rich purple ’ flowers being relieved by the 
white, ivory-like centre, it is epiphytal. H. 
oaimosa, B. Hr. the Flesh colored wax plant, 
is a native of China. — Voigt. Wight. Hug. 
Gyc. Low’s Sarawak, p. 67. / 

HOYA PENDDLA. — Wight and Arnoti. 
Asolepias pendula. Boxb. I Hova revoluta, Wight. 
Asolepiasrheedii,W.& A. j Noejera patga, Maleal. 

This plant grows in the Circar moun- 
tains, Malabai" and Heilgherry hills and is 
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H’TEN-ROO. 

used in medicine. Its flowers, are middle 
sized white and fragrant. — Voigt. 

HOY A PLANIFLORA. Wall. Syn. of 
Tylophora asthmatica. IF. and A. 

HOYA REVOLUTA. Wioht. Syn. of 
Hova pendula. — W. and A.. 

HOYA VTRIDIFLORA, E. B. Green 
flowered Hoya the Ascleplas viridiflora of 
Roxh. A native of Coromandel, Sylhet and the 
Reilgherry hills. The root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration. 
The leaves peeled and dipped in oil are used 
by the natives of India as a discutient in* 
the early stages of bo.ils and in the more ad- 
vanced stages to promote suppuration. See 
Veo:etables of Southern India. 

HOY SHLTK Chin. Biche de Mar. 

H’PA-LAN. Burm. Bauhinia racemo^a. 
— Lam. 

H’S^ LEE. Burm. Daphne, sp. 

H’SAI-1’HAN-BAYAH. Burm. Gloxium 
bifarium, Gel on i urn bifarinm. 

H’ SA-H WEN. Burm, Curcuma longa,— 
Boxb. 

H’SAT LAY KHYOUNG. Burm. Com- 
melyna coespitosa. 

H’SAY-DAN. Burm. also H’say-dau 
shwaywa. Bur.m. Yellow sulphuret of arse- 
nic 

H’SEIK-KYEE. Burm. Sapiudus rubi- 
ginosus. 

H’SEN Burm. Elephant. 

H’SEN YOUK. Burm. Garuga, sp. 

H’SOKE GYEE. Burm. Agyreia cocci- 
nea. 

H’SOO. Burm. Oarthamus tinctorius. 
Linn. Roxh 

H’SOO-KYAN-BO. Burm. Cassalpinia 
sepiaria, Roxb. 

H’SOO KOUK. Burm. Csesa-lpiniapaui- 
culata. 

H’SOIJK. Burm. Elseodeudrou iutegri- 
folia McCJell. 

H’TAH’MEN. Burm. Agweia. 

H’TA-H’MEN H’SOKE GYEE. Burm. 
Agyreia cocci nea. 

H’TEE. Burm. This is the umbrella, or 
canopy of gil t iron filagree, which crowns 
every pagoda in Bunnah. Now-a-day, ge- 
nerally, a bottle is put on the H’tee, and a 
similar practice is said, to be pursued in 
Ceylon, originating as it is surmised from 
the knowledge that glass is a non- conductor. 
— Yule’s Hmhassy. 

H’TETN. Burm. Naucleaparvifolia, Boxb. 

H’TEHST-GA-LAH. Burm. Nauclea ellip- 
tica, JDalzell. 

^ H’TEIN-THAY. Burm. Nauclea ? Spe^ 
cies. 

H’TEJST-ROO. Burm, Cusuarina inuri- 
cata, Boxb. 



HUDDEES. 

H'TOUK-GYAlSr. Bckm. Tenaiualia ma- 
crocar pa. — Brniidts, 

H’TOIJK fcJHA. Bukm* Vitex arborea. 
— V. lea coxy lou . — Roxb 

H’TOUXG H’PYU. Buioi. Calcis car- 
bon as. 

H'TWA-NIE. Buem. Erioloena cando- 
lil^WalL 

HUB, (qu. Pab.) a rivei’ which falls into 
the sea at Cape Monze. Hor springs occur 
in the neighbourhood. A disrrict on the 
river, called Ghuba is occupied by a people 
of that name, who are said to be of Sumrah 
or Brahui origin. 

HUBER. Hind. Juuiperus communis. 
HUB-OOL-MOOSHK. Ar. 

Musk-okro, E.vg 1 Kali duslocroc, Beng. 
jiliishikaana,' Himd. | 

These are the seeds of Abelnioschus mos- 
chatus. -The plant abounds in mucilage, 
which is employed in the VYest Indies and 
in Hortb Western India in the process of 
clarifying sugar. Its seeds are scented as if 
with musk, hence their name, and are em- 
ployed in India as a cordial medicine and in 
Arabia are added to cojSee. 

HUB-UL-BAN. Au. Seeds of Moringa 
pfcerygosperma. 

HUBUK-UL-BUKIR Ar. Authemis 
nobilis. — Linn, 

HUB-UL-GHAR. Ar. Lauras nobilis. 
HUBUL- UL-HUBE R. Arab. Juniper 
berries. 

HUB-UL-MASHK, Ar. Abelmosohus 
moschatus, Mcen.ch. 

HUB-UL-NIL. Arab. Pharbifcis ciBru- 

HUB-US-SOUDAISr. Ar. Cassia absns. 
HUB-US-SUPFURGUL. Arab. Quince 
seed. 

HUBLA, a weight for pearls ond dia- 
monds used in Scinde ; about two grains 
troy. — Bhyiim)L<Vs Bid. 

HUG AND GABET. Two missionaries, 
who by a route, hitherto quite -unexplored 
by auy European, passed among the moun- 
tains north of Bootau and Ava, and so made 
their way due east to the plains of ‘ the 
Central Flowery Land.’ M. Hue wrote an 
account of his travels. — Frinse/s Tibet, Tar- 
tary and Mo^ngoUfty pp. 32 and o3. 
SUDAjSTG- Malay. Shrimp, 

HUDDI. Guz. Hind. Bou^. 

HUE or Fue. CaiN. a secret society, 
BtUDDBEAROO. Hind, a kind of ring 
used at uiahomedan marriages. ^ 

HUDDEES. Arab, a saying, but gener- 
ally applied to the sayings which tradition 
attributed to Mahomed. These are di- 
vided into two classes, the Huddees-i-Naba- 
Tvi, or the sayings of the prophet ; the other 


HUJAM. 

j the Miiddees-i-Qudsi, or tlio holy sayings^ 
I which they believe the angel Gabriel 
I bi’oiiLrht from heaven. 

j HUGEL, Baron Charles, author of Yi- 
[ sit to the Himalaya mountains, and the val- 
ley of Qaslmiere. The ^ Fische aus Casdie- 
, mil* ’ were described by M. M. von Hugel 
j and von Heckel. Baron Hugel met other 
two travellers in Cashmere, and they agreed 
to carve the following inscription on a black 
marble tablet and set it up in the little build- 
ing on the Char Chunar island *. — Three 
travellers in Kashmir on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1835, the Baron Oh. Hugel. -from Janiu; 
Th. G. Vigiie, from Iskardu : and Dr. John 
Henderson, from Ladak, have caused the 
names of all the travellers who have preced- 
ed them in Kashmir to be engraven. on this 
stone. Bernier, 1603, Forslei*,.l786, Moor- 
croft, Guthrie, and Trebeck, 1823, Victor 
Jacquemont, 1831, Joseph Wold', 1832. 
Two only of these, the first and the last, 
ever returned to their native couutiy.” 

In the list they did not include catholic 
missionaries; Forster did, strictly speaking, 
return home, but be came out a, gain and 
died at Madras. When Chunar ishuid was vi- 
sited by Dr. Adams, in 18.54, the tablet 
had been removed. — Baron lIinjeVH Traueh in 
Kashmir and the Fnnjah, pp. 144 and 145, 
Dr. Bnisfs Gataluijae, Adams' Kaiaralkt in 
India, 

HUGH LINDSAY was the first steamer 
that conveyed an overland mail from Bombay 
to Suez, also the first steamer that entered the 
Persian Gulf and was of teak-wood, built in. 
Bombay. She was lust coming out of the 
roads of Bass id ore, a port on the island of 
Kishin, 111 the Persian Gulf. 

HUGONIA MYSl^AX. Urn. W. TUI 

kanni, Maleal. | Aqur, Tam 

A shrub growing in Southern India, in 
Malabar, the Coromandel Coast a,nd Ceylon 
Avith large blossoms of golden yellow colour. 
It is employed in u*ative medicine. — Dr. IF. 
III. Voigt 101. 

HUGUIN. See Camel ns dromedarius. 

HUIAN THS\NG. See Inscriptions p. 
376. Hi wen Thsaug, Houeh Thsang. 
HUIDEN. Dm. Hides. 

HUIER. Beng. .. Cocculus villosus. 

HUILE. FR.Oil. Hiiile-de-Girofle. Clove 
oil. Huile-de-Olivea. Olive oil. Hade-de- 
Palme, also Huile-de Senegal, Palm oil. 
Huile-du-ricin. Castor oil. 

HUITRE. Fr. Oyster. 

HUJ. Ar. Hind. A pilgrimage. 

HUJAM. Hind. A barber, in Central 
India it is usual for the village Hujam, or 
barber, particularly the^ mahomedau ones, 
to have some knowledge of medicine ; they 
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are expert also at setting broken limbs; and 
tbeir wives usually act as midwives. — Mal- 
colm* s G entralindia. VoL 11. p. 206. 

HUJOOLOHA, Hind, an epitbalmium. 

H[JJE»A. Fr. a chamber, in Afgha- 
nistan, a house set apart for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, and where, in the even- 
ing, the old and the young assemble, to con- 
verse and smoke the chillam. — Masson^s 
Journeys Yol. 1. p.ll9. 

HUJR-OOL-USWAD, the black stone at 
Mecca. See Hajr. 

HUKEEM, a physician, a mohurrum fa- 
qeer. 

HUKKA, a pipe used in India, in which 
smoke is made to pass through water. 

HUKKAH BARD AR, a pipe bearer. See 
Hookah. 

HUKMANDAZ. Rind. Carpesium ra- 
cemosum. 

HUKMCHIL. Hind. A dark colored 
gum obtained from the date palm. 

HU-KONG. See India p. 346. 

HULA. Hind. Rumex acutus. 

HULAETA. Hind, in Hindustan, the first 
ploughing of the season, which is generally 
preceded by the taking of omens, and other 
superstitious ceremonies. The note of theKoel 
bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very favorable, and its utterance is of such 
authority as to enable the cultivator to dis- 
pense with a formal application to a brahmin. 
Ell S^lpJp. Gloss. 

HULAKOO, The Mogul conqueror of 
Persia and grandson of Jengez khan. Mig- 
nan^s Travels, p. 78. See Hooloogoo ; Khalif. 

HULAL-KHOR, scavengers, persons to 
whom all sorts of food are considered lawful. 

HULAM HIK-GAHA, Singh. Chick- 
rassia tabular! s. Ad. Jtiss. 

HULANHIK, Singh. Melia, 
^HULAN-MARA, Singh. Albizzia stipu- 
lata, Boiv. 

HULARI, A mountainous district near 
Shiraz, with fine vineyards, from which the 
choicest Persian wine is prepared, both red 
and white. This wine has much body, and 
resembles the strong Cape wines, and is fit 
to be exported. 

HULAS, Hind. Snuff. 

HULAS KASHMIRI, Hind. Rhododen- 
dron campanulatum. 

HULAS A, Hind, Rhus vernicifera. 

HULASHING, Hind. Rhus buokiamela, 
R. succedanea, also R. semialata. 

. HULDA, Mar. Chloroxylon swietenia. 

HULDAH, Dux. Myrobalan : Terminalia 
chebula. — Betz. 

HULDBE, Beng. Duk. Hind. Turmeric, 
Curcuma longa Boxh. The huldee takes 
an important place in many of the customs 


HUMAYUH. 

of the people of India. Huldee Mehndi is 
a mahomedan ceremonial, as also are Huldee 
or Munja baithna, Huldee chor and 
Huldee saoo. The Hindoo races use it 
largely for smearing their bodies and dye 
with it portions of their new clothes to avert 
the evil eye. It is sown in beds like ginger,and 
when ripe, in twelve months, is taken up and 
dried. It is extensively cultivated in most 
parts of India, and sells, green, from eight 
to eighteen seers the rupee. * 

HULDI, Beng. Ovate gardncria, Gard- 
neria. ovata. 

HULDI-ALGOSA-LUTA, Beng. Bent 
back dodder, Cusouta reflexa. 

HULDI-BUSUHT, Beng. Lindenbergia 
ruderalis 

HULDLLUHKA-MURIOH, Beng. also 
Huldi-Murich, Capsicum frutescens. 

HULDI-MOORGA, Beng. Celosia aurea. 

HULHUL, Hind. Kashm. Cleome viscosa. 
C. pentaphylla. Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

HULT, See Hooly, Kali, Krishna. 

HULIM, Beng. also Chunser, Guz. Hind. 
Cress. 

HULI SHEISTA, Can. Tamarindus indica, 
Linn. 

HULKUSHA, Beng. Leucas liniifolia. 

HULL AH, Hind, or Neembolee, a neck 
ornament worn by mahomedans. 

HULL AH Hind, also Hurla, Huldah or 
Znngeehnr, Terminalia chehula, Willd. Che- 
hnlic myrobolan. 

HULLIHAL, a town in Mysore. 

HULLUD HULDI, also Darn Hullud, 
Mar. an inferior kind of turmeric. 

HULLAHDA, Hind. Phaseolus rostratus: 
--Wall. 

HULSEE, Beng. jiEgiceras fragrans. 
Eon. BSi. majus Gcert. 

HULUG, Rhns semialata, R. buckiamela. 

HULUKOO, the Mogul conqueror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Chengiz Khan. — Porter*s 
Trav. Vol. I. p. 288. See Hooloogoo, 

HULUKAH, See Khajah. 

HULWAI, Hind, a confectioner. In the 
Lower Doab the term “halwai’^ has become 
an appellation of a caste, or tribe. 

HUM, Mar. Guatteria cerasoides. 

HUM, Hind. Fraxinua floribunda. Wall. 

HUMATU, Maleal. Datura alba."- 
Eumph. 

HUMAYUH, son of the emperor Baber, 
an emperor of Hindustan who reigi.ed twice, 
viz., from A. D. 1530 to 1543, when ho was 
driven out by Sher-Khan and endured great 
distress in crossing the Sind desert, 
to Amerkot. At Amerkot, the empress 
Hamidah Bann, gave birth to their son, 
Akbar, and leaving his wife and son there, 
Humayun marched against Bikker. Ho 
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HUMPEY. HUMULUS LUPULUS . 

recovered liis kingdoms in A. D. 1555, but | ginning of the 16tli century they granted 
died the following year and was buried at to the E. I. C. the tract around Madras, eu- 
Delhi : a white marble dome covering his graved on a gold plate, which was lost in 
tomb forms a conspicuous object for miles 1746 when Madras was captured by the 
around. The mausoleum was erected by Erench, under Labourdonnais. Towards 
Hamida Banu, at the cost of fifteen lacs of the fifteenth century, it had become the 
rupees, in sixteen years from 1554 to 1570. capital of a great hindu power which ruled 
The enclosed area forms a square of 300 over th e hindu chiefs to the south of the 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and territories of the Adil Shahi, ]!!Tizam Shahi 
fragrant fiower beds. and Kutub Shahi kings of the Dekhan. In 

In a corner room towards the left, lies the middle of the 16th century, these three 
Hamida Banu, who spent the years of her mahomedan kings, fearing the growing 
long widowhood in those pious acts and power of Hamaraj ah, the sovereign ofBijia- 
charities which earned to her the surname nuggur, made war against him, Eama 
of Hadju Begum, by which she is popularly was then in his 70th year. He met the con- 
remembered. — Tr. of Eind, Yol. II. p. 259. federates at Talicottah on the 25th January 
HUMAZ. Hind. Polygonum sp. 1565 with a great army of 70,000 horse, 

HUMBETHER. Guz. Hind. Myrobalan. 90,000 foot, 2,000 elephants and 1,000 pieces 
HUMBIJ. Hind. Myricaria Germanica, of cannon, but he was defeated with a loss of 
also M. elegans. 100,000 men, and was taken prisoner. The 

HUMBULEE. One of the four principal authors Khafi Khan .and Shahab-ud-din, 
sects of the mahomedans. state that the elephant on which he was 

HEME, Allen Octavius, c. b., a Civil mounted ran away with him into the coufe- 
servant of the Bengal Presidency. While ma- derate’s camp. He was beheaded at Kala 
gistrate of Etawah, by force of will and mild Chabutra in the Raichore doab, and his head 
obstinacy of purpose, he overcame much re- remained for 200 years at Bejapore as a 
sistance from the natives, and for years con- trophy. Yijianuggur sank into an insigni- 
tinued toiling at schools and Christianity and ficant place, and is now known as the ruins 
all that elevates the human heart. He was of Humpey. The rajah’s brother, how- 
an instance how much can be done in India ever, took refuge in Penioondah, and suh- 
by the infiuence of one man. It is in India sequently at Ohandargiiu, whence the Eng- 
where such influence attains its highest sway, lish merchants obtained the grant of the 
A place more desert looking and hopeless of ground on which Madras was built. The 
growth for any European seed could hardly descendant of Rama rajah is the Rajah of 
be selected, yet this one pale Englishman, of Anagoondee, whose title is Sree Mudrajadhee 
slender frame and ascetic habits, developed Raja, Raja Paramaswara, Sree Yeerapra- 
upon that fiery soil a caste of natives nnsur- tapa, Sree Veer a Teroomala, Sree Yeeraven- 
passedin firm allegiance and educational dis- kata Ramarawya^ Dava Maharawya Sumstan 
tinction. — T. J. EovelUTlmrlow, The Com- Yedaya Nagarum. — Wh, H. J., p. 459. See 
pony o,nd the Crown, pp. 89 — 90. Humpee. 

HUME A ELEGAHS. A native of Hew HUMULUS LUPULUS, Linn, the hop, 
South Wales, grows to the height of five or has been extensively distributed in the Hi- 
six feet, colour of the flower red, and well malayas. At* 2,500, in the Debra Dhoon, it 
adapted for borders ; it requires a good soil, grows well : and at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
Bidden, in the Government gardens Missoori, but, in 

HUMMATU. Maleal. Thorn apple. Da- those regions, the best limit appears be 
tura alba. ^ ^ 4,000 or 4,500. A small sample grown in 

HUMPRY. A ruined town in the Bellary the Kangra valley was pronounced equal to 
district, known at one time as Bijanagar, also the finest Kent hops, but, more recently, the 
written- Yijayanuggur, and Yijianagar, pro- accounts have been less favorable. Lowther 
perlyYidiannggur0rthetownoflearning.lt states that he had heard of the hop plant 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh- being seen in Kashmir (as others have 
lak, according to one account, by two fugi- done elsewhere in the Himalaya) but it is 
tives from Telingana, but according to Prin- nowhere indigenous. In 1851 he proposed 
sap, in 1338, by Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who its introduction in Kashmir. It has been 
resisted Mahomed Toglilak and founded successfully cultivated in Debra Ddon for 
.Yijianuggur. In 1347, Krishna Rai, ruled many years, so far as mere growtli iscon- 
^ere: in 1425, Deva Rai: in 1478, Siva cerned: but heavy rain at the flowering period 
Rai. Yijayanuggur was the seat of the last prevents the flower from reaching pex'fection 
hindu empire in India. The sovereigns as to quantity and quality of the powder, on 
the Yadu race. In the be- which its value depends, and the results have, 
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on the whole, been Tinsatisfactory. — Dr. J, 
Stewaii Punjab Plants^ p. 217. See Hops. 

HUMUZ. Ar. Cicer arietinnm. Linn. 

HUN. Hind. A gold coin of the South 
of India of about 50 grains weight. 

HUN. The Tartars are in European his- 
tory styled Hun and were known in ancient 
times under the general denomination of 
Scythians. They consist of numerous tribes, 
who wander about the plains of Central Asia 
and live partly by hunting and partly by 
plunder. The Huns, who afterwards appear- 
ed in the west, dated their empire from one 
of the princes of the Heea dynasty. Their 
country was of great extent, situated on the 
west of Shen-se, of which they possessed the 
western parts, and their posterity still in- 
habit a part of that territory, the present 
Ele or Hi. They belonged to that extensive 
tribe which the ancients comprised under 
the name of Scythians. The country they in- 
habited was so barren as to render agricul- 
ture little available to the maintenance of 
life. Their indolent, pastoral habits had for 
them greater attractions than the constant 
toil of the Chinese peasant. Hunting is 
their chief amusement, and next to their 
herds, their principal means of subsistence. 
Without the arts of civilized life, they are 
cruel and blood-thirsty, desirous of conquest, 
and insatiable in rapine. Even the eastern 
provinces of the Grecian colonies were often 
molested by the savages who dwelt in the 
plains beyond the Oxus aJd Jaxartes. The 
famous valour of the Persian heroes, Eustam 
andAsfendiar,was signalized in the defence of 
their country against the Afrasiabs of the 
North ; and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted the victorious arms of 
Cyrus and Alexander. The Huns were not 
the least amongst those numerous hordes. 
Their rulers, named Tanjou, gradually be- 
came the conquerors and the sovereigns of a 
formidable empire. Their victorious arms 
were only bounded by the Eastern Ocean ; 
the thinly-inhabited territories along the 
banks of the Amoor acknowledged their 
sway; they conquered countries near the 
Irtish and Imaus ; nothing could stop them 
but the ice-fields of the Arctic seas. Their 
principal strength was in their innumerable 
cavalry, which appears to have been very 
skilful in the use of the bow. Their march 
was neither checked by mountains nor tor- 
rents; they swam over the deepest rivers, and 
surprised with rapid impetuosity the camps 
of their enemies. Against such hordes no 
military tactics, no fortifications, proved of 
any avail. They carried all before them with 
irresistible power, and never waited until a 
numerous army could be assembled to over- 
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whelm them. Hardy to an extreme, they 
could support fatigue and hunger ; , and 
never lost view of the object of all their ex- 
cursions— plunder. 

It was to check the inroads of these war- 
like pastoral tribes, that the Great Wall of 
China was built. The generals of the emperor 
Che-hwang-te having subdued the peo- 
ple in tbe south, nothing more remained to 
be done than to snbdue these Tartars, or, 
at least, to put a stop to their inroads. 
Some of the northern states bad eventually 
built a wall, to keep these unbidden gnests 
out of their territories. Cbe-hwang-te there- 
fore resolved to erect the great wall, which 
commences at Lin-teeaou, in the western part 
of Shen-se, and terminates in the mountains of 
Leaou-tung, in the sea, a distance of more 
than fifteen hundred miles. It runs over 
hills and rivers, through valleys and plains, 
and is perhaps the most stupendous work 
ever produced by human labour. He lined 
it with fortresses, erected towers and battle- 
ments, and built it so broad that six horse- 
men might ride abreast upon it. To lay 
the foundation in the sea, several vessels, 
loaded with ballast, were sunk, and upon 
this the wall was erected. Every third man in 
the empire was required to work on it, un- 
der the direction of Mung-teen, 240 B. 0. 
Some of the Huns having acknowledged the 
supremacy of China, committed only occa- 
sional depredations ; while others wei’e fight- 
ing against their neighbours, and therefore 
wanted leisure to turn their arms against 
China. They finally resolved to turn 
their whole strength towards the west ; 
they therefore directed their march towards 
the Wolga and Oxus, settled in the steppes 
east of the Caspian sea, where they were 
frequently involved in hostilities with Per- 
sia, but growing at length more civilized, 
they became acquainted with the comforts 
of a settled life. 

One division of their hordes directed 
their march towards the north-west, and 
crossed the Imaus.*^ Inured to the dreadful 
cold of Siberia, they lost nothing of their 
natural ferocity ; but, unable to withstand 
the reiterated attacks of the Seen-pe (who 
with the Woo-Hisan form the Eastern Tar- 
tars) their implacable enemies, and of other 
tribes, they emigrated farther to the west. 
But the country had already been taken 
possession of by the Alani, a tribe equally 
fierce and brave with the Huns ; but whose 
love of freedom was still greater, since they 
did not suffer slavery amongst them, Being 
descended from the Germanic and Sarmatian 
tribes, war was their principal occupation. 
A naked scimetar stuck in the ground was 
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ihe sole object of fclieir worship, the scalps of 
their enemies formed the trappings of their 
horses, they treated with contempt the warrior 
who patiently awaited a natural lingering 
death. Unwearied in war, and considering all 
nations as their enemies, they had spread 
terror and desolation over all the regions of 
the Caspian sea, but encountered on the 
Tanais, their masters, the Huns. Their king 
was slain, their nation dispersed, and the re- 
mainder of this once large nation found an 
asylum in the inaccessible mountains of the 
Caucasus. The torrent of this immense 
swarm of barbarians, increased by the fugi- 
tive Alaui, rushed further towards the west 
with irresistible force. There tlie Huns A. D. 
372, met the well disciplined Ostrogoths, 
who shuddered at their approach. These ' 
semi- barbarians viewed the Huns as the off- 
spring of witches and demons, who had just 
emerged from the boundless deserts of Asia, 
in order to inundate and destroy the world. 

Hiatilla or the white Huns, was a tribe of 
Tartars»who issued from the plains near the 
north wall of China, made themselves mas- i 
ters of the country of Transoxania and anti- 
cipated the irruption of those Turkish tribes, 
who some years afterwards expelled the Hia- 
tilla from the lands that they had taken 
from the Sacae or Scythians. There is every 
ground to conclude, that it was an army of 
the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in the reign 
of Bahram-Gor : and that it was to one of 
their kings that Firoz fled. 

Hi is a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the Yue-tchi or White Huns, B. 
C. 150. The Szu Tartars he supposed to be 
the Sacse and the Yue-tchi to be the Tocha- 
ri. After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for 
a time, they are stated by the Chinese to 
have been driven thence, also, by the Yenger, 
some years afterwards, and to have estab- 
lished themselves in Kipen, in which name 
Lassen recognises the Kopben valley in the 
Kohistan. The great Kirghis horde is ad- 
jacent to Hi and Tarbagafai. It is under the 
dominion of China and exchanges large 
quantities of cattle on the frontier for silk 
goods. — Guizlaff^s Chinese History Yol. I. p, 
from 220 to 262. Malcolm* s History of Her sia 
Yol, I. p. 126. See Kabul p. 434. Kirgbis. 

HUN or Hoon, amongst the Scytbic 
tribes who have secured for themselves a 
niche with the tbirty-six races of India, is 
the Hun. At wbat period this race so well 
known by its ravages and settlement in Eu- 
rope, invaded India, we know not. D’Anville, 
quoting Cosmas, the traveller, informs us, 
white Hun occupied *the north of 
and it is most probable a colony of | 
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these found their way into Saurasbtra and 
Mewar. It is on the eastern bank of the Cbum- 
bul, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition as- 
signs a residence to the Hoon ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
Senga^’ Chaori, is the marriage hall of the 
Hun prince, who is also declared to have been 
possessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bbynsror. In the twelfth century, the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy 
the place be bolds in the chronicle of the 
princes of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. 
One of the bai’ds pointed out to Colonel Tod 
the residence of some in a village on the 
estuary of the Myhie, though degraded and 
mixed with other classes. There are two 
tribes in tlie Himalaya who have preserved 
this designation. The one in Gnari Khoi'- 
sum, who call themselves Hunia *, the other 
being the Limbu in Nepal and Sikkim, a 
large division of whom are called Hung. — 
Tod*s Rajasthcm, Vol I, p. 109, 110. See 
Hun-des. 

HUNDA, near Attock, on the Indus, a " 
marble slab obtained here, has an inscrip- 
tion in Sanscrit mixed with Hindi, of 
date the seventh or eighth century, probably, 
or later. It is in the Dova Nagari and 
, mentions Deva, the husband of l^arbati. The 
flesh-eating Turushca (Turks) are men- 
! tioned. — Beng. As. Soc. Vol. VI., p. 879. 

HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Canara 
tree, which grows to about 18 inches in 
diameter, and 20 feet high. It is not of 
much use except for its fruit which is eaten 
by the natives and by wild animals. — JEJdye's 
Forests, Malabar and Canara. 

HUN-DES, is the snow tract of the fur- 
ther Himalaya. Tlie Hunnia all drink 
tea and travel great distances living on it 
and ‘ sattu,’ the flour of a parched grain. 
The Hunnia only grow small patches of 
‘ Uwa ’ a kind of l3a!rley, and obtain their 
other grains from the hill territories of Bri- 
tish India. They keep three years supply 
of grain in store ; to obviate the stoppage 
of the roads. They are thorough barbari- 
ans. They are a nomade people, their vil- 
lages are mere tents. See Gaidam, Gar- 
tok, Sarkan, Shib chid, Zumpun. 

HUNDI. Hind. A Bill of Exchange. 

HUNGAEIAN. See India. Koros. 

HUNGOO. See Kbyber, p. 517. 

HUNGE.UNG, a district adjoining Ladak 
belonging to the raja of Bisatun, its vil- 
lages lying, from 9,500 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea. See India, Maryul and Kunawar. 

HUNGSHA. Sans, a duck, goose, or 
swan. Hangsa-Duta. Sans, fromhangsa, a 
duck, or goose, and duta, a messenger. 
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HUNIYA. See Sheep. 

HUNKARA. Sans. Capparis horrida. 

HUNKATA JULL Bbng. Phyllanthus 
vitis-Idsea. 

HTJNKI. Hind. Quercus annulata. 

HUNHOMAH, the Hindeo monkey-god. 
See Hanuman, 

HUNNU. Sing. Quick lime. 

HUNSEAJ. Hind. Adiantum capillus 
veneris also A. lunulatum, Bimn. Spr. See 
Ferns. 

HUNTER, Dr. Alexander, m. d., a medi- 
cal officer of the Madras Army who founded 
the first School of Industrial Arts, seen in 
India. The first step he took, about the 
year 1851, was to appoint a committee of 
persons interested in the arts and manufac- 
tures of India, and with much devotion and 
self sacrifice, by the year 1 87 1, he had taught 
one or other branch of Art to upwards of two 
thousand young men, all of whom had found 
ready employment. His success led to the 
formation of several other Schools of Art in 
various parts of India. 

HUNTER, the hunter race, who style 
themselves Bhowri, are known as Him Shi- 
kaiu and Him Pardi. They do not use the 
gun, but snare or net hircls and quadrupeds. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W. i. l. d. a Ben- 
gal Civil Servant, Author of Rural life in 
Bengal ; Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non- Aryan languages of India. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, or Hunting 
Cheeta, Pelis juhata. See Cheeta, Felis. 

HUNDFBE, one of the four principal 
mahomedan sects. 

HUNU-KIRILLE, Singh. Grewiapanicn- 
laba, — Roxl, 

ITUNUMAN, Singh. Presbytes priamus. 
See Simiadas. 

HUNTAL? a pheasant ? of the Himalayas. 

HUNZA-NAGER, are two adjoining 
towns and include a small tract of country 
on the upper course of a large feeder of the 
Gilgit river, having an area of 1672 square 
miles. See Hailas or Gangri Range. 

HUN-ZIL, Arab. Pers. Colocynth. 
HUPPUNA KULGA MANYAM, Earn. 
tax on people of the salt- maker’s caste who 
use buffaloes. — Wilson, 

HUR ,or HURA. Hind. Terminalia 
chebula. Myrobalan. 

HUR ! The battle shout of the Raipoot. 
HURA CREPITANS. Linn. The sand box 
tree, ' a middle sized tree of rapid growth, 
native of tropical America. The trunk is 
strongly armed, the wood light and useless. 
The seeds are poisonous. — M. B, 7. B. Voiat 
Sort. Gard. ^ 

HURAKAH. Can. Paspalum frumeuta- 
ceum. 


HUREE-HARA. 

I HURALA. Can. four sorts of this seed 
are grown in Mysore, viz., Maraharatta, 
Chitta Hurala, Doda Hurala, and Turaka 
Hurala. They are called, in English, Lamp 
oil seeds. The second and third are largely 
exported to the adjacent countries. — ilLH. of 
1857. 

HURALI. Can. Dolichos biflorus. 

HURBARAH. Due Cicer arietinum. 

HURD A. also Har-Hara, also Hurra. 
Mar. Gond. Hind. Terminalia chebula, My- 
robalan. 

HURDI-MURDI. Pees, in Persia a term 
employed to designate all the trifling but ne- 
cessary articles which travellers fling in 
small bags, and carry across the saddle on a 
journey, in order to have them at hand. 

HURDOO ? Hind. Nauclea cordifolia. — 
Roxb, 

HURD OUR or Hardaur, is the name given 
in Hindustan to the oblong mounds, raised in 
villages, and studded with flags, for the pur- 
pose of averting epidemic diseases, and es- 
pecially the cholera morbus. It is called 
after Hurdoul Lai a, the son of Bursing Deo, 
from whom are descended the rajas of Dut- 
tea. The natives have a firm persuasion 
that the cholera broke out in lord Hastings’ 
camp in consequence of beef having been 
killed for the European soldiers within the 
grove where repose the ashes of this Bun- 
delcund chief. So rapid has been the ex- 
tension of this worship, that it now prevails 
throughout the Upper and Central Doab, a 
great part of Rohilcund, and to the hanks 
of the Sutlej. To the eastward, the wor- 
ship of Hoolka Devi (the goddess of vo- 
mitting) has been prevalent since the same 
period. Gloss, 

HURDWAR. The chief towns on the 
banks of the Ganges are Hurd war, Bijnour, 
Furrakkabad, Cawnpore, Mirzapore, Be- 
nares, Ghazipur, Patna, Mongbir, Bba- 
gulpur, Rajmahal, Rampur, and Pubna. 
Hurd war, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges near Ftporkee, is a well known 
place of hindoo pilgrimage. Every twelfth 
year the ^Koomb’ fair, as it is called, 
assumes large proportions. The fair which 
was held in April 1867, was termed by the 
brahmins the ‘Maha Elidar Koomb,’ and, as 
it was supposed by many devotees to be the 
last Koomb of any magnitude which would 
be held at Hurdwar the gathering was pro- 
portionately great, Hurdwar, means the gate 
of the Ganges from Dwara,’ a door. — Ann. 
Ind. Adm,, Vol, XII, p. 102. * 

HUREE-HARA. Sans, both words are 
derived from rhree, to take away^possibly the 
source of the English word to harry. 


mi 



HUEPOOJEE. 


HUEEICANES. 


Sa^'S. signifies belov- 


HUREE-PEIYA. 
ed. 

HUREETUKEE. Beng. Terminalia clie- 
bnla. 

HUREB-VALA. Saks, the last word is 
tbe imperative of vala, to speak. 

HURFAREORI. Hiko. also Chelmeri, 
Hind, Cicca disticha. 

HHRFBB. Arab. Beng. Guz. Hikd 
Cress seed. See Hurif. 

HXJR-GAE’J. A name of Khiva, 

EUR GOYIND, See Sikh. 

HUE, Har, or hara, also “ hul.’’ a plough, 
The ordinary plough of India has neither 
coulter to cut the soil, nor mould^board to 
turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the 
Hul is and wretched in construction, it is 
admirably adapted to the light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agri- 
culturists of India. The average produce of 
the province of Allahabad is fifty-six bushels 
of wheat to the English acre : the drill, which 
has within the last century been intro- 
duced into British field husbandry, and had, 
till lately, in the Northern counties to combat 
many native prejudices, has been in use in 
India from time immemorial.— Sujp 2 ). 
Gloss. 

HURHURYA. Hind. Cleome viscosa ; 
Polanisia icosandra. — T7. and A. 

HIJliI. — PCasuarina murioata. 

HURIAL. An animal of the goat or deer 
tribe inhabiting the Salt Range. 

HIJRIDA. Beng. also Huridra Sansc. 
Curcuma longa, Turmeric, from hiirit,*' 
Sansc. light yellow. 

HURIF, Ar. Bekg. Guz. Hind. Cress 
seed. See Hurfee. 

HURIHAYA, Sans, from harit, light yel- 
low, and haya, a horse. 

^ HURINHURA, Beng. Hind, Aglaia rohi- 
tica, Amoora rohitufca. W. and A. 

HURI-KANKRA, Beng, Erythrina ovali- 
fdlia. 

HTJRI PURBAT, a peak in the mountain 
lakht-i-soliman. . 

HURI TUKI, Beng. 'Terminalia citrina, 
also T. chebula. 

D Kanawar, Rhus acuminata, 

BlURMAL, — Hind. Biarmala ruia, Pega- 
uum harmala, wild rne. 

HTJRMULI, See Purmuli. 

HURNA, See Kattyawar. 

HURPOOJBE, or Harpuji. Amongst the 
agricnJtnral races of India the wor- 
^ip of the plough. Thig takes place on the 
day -vriuch closes the season of plonwhing 

*ttOB.thofKatib, hntiusome places it oc- 


curs 


both 
sowing; i. 
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after the Khnreef and Rubbee 
^ , e. in the months of Sawun and 
Katik. The plough is washed and decorated 
with garlands, and to use it, or lend it, after 
this day is deemed unlucky. The practice 
reminds of the Fool-plough in England, a 
ceremony observed on the Monday after 
twelfth day, which is therefore called 
Plough'Monday ; on which occasion a 
plough adorned with ribands is carried 
about, and the peasants meet together to 
feast themselves, as well as wish themselves 
a plentiful harvest from the great corn sown 
(as they call Wheat and Rye), as well as to 
wish a God-speed to the plough, as soon as 
they begin to break the ground to sow 
barley and other corn . — British Ajpollo, Vol. 
II. No. 92 quoted in Elliot Su_pp. Gloss. 

HURPHARURI, Due. Phyllanthus longi^ 
folius. ^ 

HURR of Kumaon, Terminalia cbebula. 

HURREEBAYL, Lit. a green creeper, or 
Shookrana, a mahomedan ceremony. 

HURREE-KE-PUTTUN, See Kunawer. 

HURREERA, Hind. Cookeiy. 

HURRIA, Dan din’s name for certain In- 
dian colubers, the scales or plates on the 
base of whose tails are constantly simple, 
and those of the point double. — Eng. Cmc, 
See Reptiles. 

HURRIA-KADDU, Hind. Calabash. 

HURRIALI, Due Oynodon dactylon. 
See Graminaceee. 

HURRIA SHUK CHINA, Beng. Smilax 
lanceaefolia. 

HURRICANES. 

Tufan, Ab. 

Mon deing, Bueji. | 

At the season of their occurrence, from 
December to April, hurricanes form a great 
topic of interest and discussion in "the Mau- 
ritius. The immediate cause of these at- 
mospherical phenomena has been supposed 
to be a disturbance of the equilibrium in the 
air that takes place at the change of the 
monsoons. This period'of strife lasts about 
a month and then the hurricanes rage with 
terrific violence, Bedfield, Read, Capper, 
Thorn, Piddington, and other's have ex- 
plained the laws by which they suppose 
them to be governed and their hypothesis 
is perfectly well known and understood by 
tbe Mauritians. The islands of Mauritius, 
Bourbon and Roderique, lie directly in their 
ordinary track and if either of them happen 
to fall within the vortex of one of these hur- 
ricanes the consequences to life and proper- 
ty are terrible indeed. Of those who have 
resided at Mauritius who have earnestly stu- 
died and discussed the laws which govern 
these storms may be mentioned Dr. Thom, 


Typhoon, 

Gird-bad, 


Eng, 

Pees. 



HURRICAITES. 

wliose writings are well known, Lieutenant 
Fryers of tke Royal Engineers, and Mr. Sedge- 
wick, who pnblisbed a little work, which he 
called, “ The True Principle,” and which has 
been reviewed by Dr. Thom, and lastly, Mr. 
Bosquett, of the observatory at Mauritius, 
who translated into French Piddington’s 
Horn book with annotations of his own and 
who claimed to be able, by careful and con- 
stant meteorological observations, to fore- 
tell the existence of hurricanes in the Indian 
ocean and to describe the course they will 
take. The chart in Piddington’s Horn book, 
shows that these cyclones never extend to 
the northward of 10 ® or 1 2® south latitude 
in the meridian of Mauritius. Therefore 
vessels leaving the island in the hurricane 
season, for any part of India, should 
steer to the northward passing well to the 
westward of the Cargades, a most dan- 
gerous group, thus keeping a clear sea 
open to the westward, that there may be 
nothing in the way should it be desirable 
to run to the northward and westward, 
which would be the true course to take in 
case of encountering the southwestern or 
northwestern quadrants of a cyclone (of which 
in the hurricane season a vessel from Maur'- 
tius is in clanger) and this course she 
should keep until she is sufficiently far ngrth 
to be beyond its influence. Steamers of 
course have superior means of avoiding these 
storms as they have the power of steering 
the most judicious course to escape from 
their greatest fury. 

A hurricane means a tuiming storm of 
wind blowing with great violence, and shift- 
ing more or less suddenly, so as to blow 
half or entirely round the compass in a few 
hours. The present state of our knowledge 
seems to show that, for the West Indies, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the China Sea, the wind in 
a hurricane has two motions, the one a turn- 
ing or veering round upon a centre, and the 
other a straight or curved motion forward, 
so that it is both turning round and rolling 
forward at the same time. It appears also 
that, when it occurs on the Hovth side of 
the Equator it turns from the East, or the 
right hand, by the North, towards the West ; 
or contrary to the hands of a watch ; and 
in the Southern hemisphere, that its motion 
is the contrary way, or with the hands of a 
watch. Piddington’s first memoir, with the 
charts and diagrams, showed that this rule 
held good for the storm of June 1839 off the 
Sand Heads ; and that the wind was really 
blowing in great circles in a direction as des- 
cribed, i. e., against that of the hands of a 
•y^atch. He assumed, then, that the hurricanes 
ill the Bay of Bengal always follow this law. 
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HURA-NAT’HA. 

The tyfoons and storms of the China 
Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appear to 
be similar in character to the hurricane 
of the West Indies and the storms of the 
United States Coast, when prevailing 
in the. same latitudes. A tyfoon which 
occurred in the China sea in 1 831, affords 
probable grounds for connecting the hur- 
ricane at Manilla, Oct. 23-24, with that of 
Oct. 31 at Balasore, on the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

A tremendous hurricane with an inundation 
caused by a storm wave, occurred at Cut- 
tack and around Calcutta on the 30th Nov. 
1831. A hurricane occurred at Coringa 
and Masulipatam on the 28 th October 
1800. One causing great loss occurred at 
Bombay on tbe 15th June 1837, a destruc- 
tive one occurred at Bombay on the 2nd 
November, 1854. A violent hurricane oc- 
curred at Rutnagherry on the 1 9th April 
1847. In the Bay of Bengal, the hurricanes 
usually occur at the changes of the mon- 
soons, in March, April and May and in Oc- 
tober, November and December. Piddington^s 
Laiv of Stomis, p. 524. America'it Exjpedition 
to Japan, p. 137. See Gales, Monsoons. 

HURRIN-HARA. Hind. Amoora rohi- 
tuka. W S' A. 

HURRIPHAL. Beng. Oicca disticba L. 

HURRUK. Tel. Sing. Tallow. 

HURRUM PILLU. Tam. Oynodon dac- 
tylon. 

HURRUND. See Khyber p. 515. 

HURSHMUN. Beng. Prasium melis- 
sifolium. 

HURSTNG. Can. also Hursingar. Hind, 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

HURTAL. Persulphuret of Arsenic: 
Orpiment. There are two kinds, viz. Gob- 
heri hnrtal, in yellow flakes, used in oil 
painting, one seer costs one rupee four annas. 
Tabki hurtal, greenish, crystallized, given 
by fakeers, in fumigation : one ruttee of it is 
wrapped up in a leaf of Muggarbel,” and 
smoked in a hookah : it is evident that the 
smoker only escapes dangerous consequences, 
owing to the heat volatilizing most of the 
arsenic : as it is, the little inhaled often 
makes the person senseless, salt is then given 
to restore the senses : thus employed, tabki 
bnrtal is considered a most powerful aphro- 
disiac, it is also used in ointment : costs three 
rupees for one seer. — Genl. Med, Top, p, 137, 

HURUBxA-HEGGADE. Hind. The head- 
man of shepherds in Mysore &c., Wilson. 

HURA-GOURI Sans, from Hara (Shiva,) 
and Gouri, tbe light yellow. 

HURULI. Can. Dolichos uniflorus. 

HURA-NAT’HA. Sans From Hara, a 



HUSAIN GANGA. 

ii 3 ,nic of 8<Tid. -lia Sansy a loi’d, 

literally tbe lord Shiva. 

HUBUNSEEA. See Kush. 

HUBUT, or harat. A Persian wheel for 
drawing water from a well. The w^orcl is a 
corraptTon cfBuliut or Arhut. Mliot, Supp. 
Gloss, 

HUSAIN, a son of Ali. See Hasan, Khalif. 

HUSAIN-BIN-ALI-UL-YAIZ, surnamed 
Kashifi. He translated the fables of Bedpai 
from the Arabic of Ibn Makaffa and named 
them Anwar-i-Sohaili, or the lights of 
Canopus. 

HUSAINI. Hind. A kind of grape, the 
large sweet kind that are packed in boxes, 
and sent from Kabul in the cold season. 

HUSAIN GANGA. In A. D. 1347, four 
years before the death of Mahommed Tagh- 
lak, Husain Ganga, an officer of high station 
in the Deccan, headed a successful revolt 
against his master, and established what 
is known as the Bahmauee dynasty of the 
Deccan, fixing his capital at Goolburga. 
HusainGangawas the first independent maho- 
medan king of the Deccan, and was an Affghan 
of the lowest rank, a native of Delhi. He 
farmed a small spot of land belonging i.o a 
brahmin astrologer named Ganga, who was 
iniavour with the king ; and having accident- 
ally found a treasure in his field, he had the 
honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. 
The astrologer was so much struck with his 
integrity that he exerted all his influence at 
court to advance his fortunes. Husain thus 
rose to a great station in the Deccan, where 
his merit marked him out among his equals 
to he their leader in their' revolt. He had 
befpre assumed the name of Ganga, in grati- 
tude to his benefactor, and now, from a si- 
milar motive, added that of Bahmanee (brah- 
min,) by which his dynasty was afterwards 
distinguished. With the extinction of the 
Bahmanee family, in 1512, sprang the sepa- 
rate mahomedan governments in the Deccan, 
respectively of Beejapoor, Ahmednugger, 
Beder, Ellichpoor, and Golconda. Mah- 
mood’s nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- 
seven years, during which the Deccanee em- 
pire was divided into five several kingdoms — 
that of Beejapoor, or Yiziapoor, founded by 
Eusuf Adal Shah ; that of Amednugger found- 
ed by Ahmed Nizam Bhairi, that of Berar, 
founded hy Ahmed-ool-Mulk, that’of Golconda 
founded by Qutub-ool-Mulk, their respective 
governors, and that of Ahmedabad Beder, 
founded by Ameer Bareed, who rendered 
himself master of the person and throne of 
his master, and retained the provinces which 
had not been grasped by the other usurpers. 
This revolution^ after being several years in 
was consummated about the year 


HUSHTNUGGUB. 

1526. A temporary union of the kings of 
Beejapoor, Golconda, and Ahmednugger, in 
1564, enabled them to subvert the empire of 
Beejanugger and reduce the power of its 
chief to that of a petty raja. A similar fate 
awaited the portion of Ahmed, which consist- 
ed of the southern part of Berar ; it subsisted 
as a kingdom only four generations, and was 
annexed to his dominions by the king of 
Ahmednugger in the year 1574. The Deccan 
was therefore, at the the time when its inva- 
sion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
among the sovereigns of Beejapoor, Ahmed- 
nngger and Golconda. In the year 1593, 
when Akbar, the emperor of Delhi, found 
himself master from the mountains of Persia 
and Tartary to the confines of the Deccan, 
he cast his eyes on the. contiguous land. 
— Blphinstone' s Indict^ IL App, Briggs the 
Nizam. 

HUSBANDBY and silk weaving were the 
earliest of the arts cultivated by the Chinese 
people ; the former was introduced by Shin- 
nong, the immediate successor of Fo-hi and 
the silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these benefactors the Chinese perform annual 
sacrifices on their festival days. Husbandryis 
still highly honored and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, the emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians and Greeks held games and festi- 
vals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
seed sowing, and in England, formerly, the 
festival of Plough Monday was held, during 
which the plough light was set up before 
the image of the pati’on saint of the village. 

HUSE, a transparent fabric of Manilla, of 
which the shirts of the coloured population 
are made. It is made from the fibre of the 
Mnsatextilis. — Oliphaut. 

HUSHANGABAD, iu L. 22 '=> 45 ; N, 
and 77 ° 42, E, in Malwa, ou the left bank of 
the Nerbudda, 1 44 miles E. ofMliowis 1,050 
ft. above the sea. Half of the principality of 
Bhopal was founded on usurpations from the 
Goods, who appear to have migrated in force 
towards the middle of the 1 7th century, and to 
have made themselves supreme iu the valley of 
the Nerbudda, about Hushangabad, iu spite 
of the exertions of Aurungzeb, until an 
Afghan adventurer attacked and subdued 
them, converting some to mahomedanism. 
There are now several mahomedan Gonds in 
the possession of little fiefs on either side of 
the Nerbudda. — Latham, 
HUSHTNUGGUB, a town to the west 
of the Eusufyze valley separated by a bare 
desert plain. The Hushtnuggur state is in a 
narrow but fertile tract. It was for many 
years the feudal domain of Dost Mahomed’s 
brother, sultan Mahomed. It derives its 
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HUSSUNZYE. 

name from eiglit large villages, " hasiit-uagar’ 
bordering on tlie Swat river. — llec. 0. of 
L Ko. 11. 

HUSHYARPURj at tliis place and in 
Kangra are patches of tlie Sal tree, but the 
tree here attains its western limit, and has 
not been seen across the Ravi. — Eco3. F/od, 
F'iuf, p. 537, 

HUSKS, on which the prodigal son de- 
sired to appease bis hunger, were the pods 
of the Ceratoiiia siliqaa. 

HUSSAK YUSUF, of Lahore, is the sili- 
ceous frustule of one of the Diatomacese. It 
is of a pyramidal form with a convex base, 
and on each triangular face is a prominent 
rounded knot ; these markings are not af- 
fected by acids, and remain after heating to 
redness. When heated in a reduction tube, 
it gives off a peculiar smell and combustible 
gas, showing that it is quite in a fresh state, 
otherwise it appears somewhat similar to a 
fossil. Hussan Yusuf is collected in lakes 
and ponds in the hills around Srinagar, in 
Kashmir. It floats on the surface and is 
skimmed off and dried. — FowelVs Hand- 
hook, p. 320. 

HUSSE LUBAK. Pers. Styrax benzoin. 
— Dri/ander. 

HUS SUIN', sheikh of the Alouin tribe, was 
well known to all travellers who journeyed 
to Petra and Jerusalem by tlie way of Akaba, 
and generally to their cost. Taking advantage 
of their position, when they must either give 
up seeing Petra or accede to his exorbitant 
demands, he succeeded frequently in extor- 
ting a far larger sum than under ordinary 
circumstances would be paid for the hire ot 
camels. He was sly, wily and cunning, posf*es- 
sed of great skill in arranging a bargain, but 
witli his own tribe he bore the reputation of 
})eing a coward, though very clever with his 
tongue, 

HUSSE-UL-JAWI. Arab. Styrax ben- 
zoin. — Dyifandcr. 

HUSSUK AND HUSSEIK, sons of Ali 
and of Ids wife Faiiiuah, the daiiu’hter of Ma- 
homed. Both were destroyed, the former by 
poison, and the latter slain by a party of 
Yezeed’s soldiery. Ilussun was buried at 
Medina. They are regarded as martyrs, and 
during the Moharrum, Marseea ’ or funer- 
al odes are recited in their names, with 
a pathos such as few can listen to without 
deep emotion. 

HUSS'UKZYB. Between the extreme 
northern frontier of the Hazara district and 
the Indus there lies a somewhat narrow strip 
of rugged and mountainoua territory — this 
is inhabited by the Hussunzye who therefoz’e 
dwell in Ois-Indas, that is, on the left bank 
of the river. They could number, perhaps, 


HUZARA. 

2,000 fightingmen. The principal hill is 
known as the * Black mountain’ from its dark 
and gloomy aspect. In the adjoining tract, 
within the Huzara border, lies Western Tour- 
nouiee, the fief of a chief politically depend- 
ent on the British. 

HUSTI-SOONDA. Beng. Indian turn- 
sole, Tiaridium indicum. 

HUT. The circular form of hut is the only 
style of architecture adopted among all the 
tribes of Central Africa, and also among the 
Arabs of Upper Egypt; and although these 
differ more or less in the form of the roof, no 
tribe has ever yet sufficiently advanced to 
construct a window. See Houses. 

HUTE. Ger, Hats. 

HUT’HEELE or Hat’bile, one of the 
Puohpeeree, or five noted saints of the lower 
orders of Hindustan. He is said to be the 
sister’s sou of Grhazee Meean and lies buried 
at Bahraich, near the tomb of that celebrated 
martyr. 

PIUTSEAOU, Sing, Black pepper. 

HUTSOO, a tributary to theMahanuddy 
I'iver Lat. 23 ° 18’, Ion. 82 ^ 32’. S., flows 
into tlie Mahanuddy, length, 130 miles. 

HUTTIAN, Hind. Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum. Pluttian ka Goncl. Hind. Gum of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

HDWA, Eve. the mother of life. 

HQHGER, Bidng. Cocculus villosus D. 0. 

HUYA-GRUVA, Sans, from haya, a 
horse, and griva the back of the neck. 

HUYER, Beng. Cocculus villosus. 

HUZARA, a district in the extreme 
north-west angle of the Sind Saugur doab, 
between the rivers Jlielum and Indus. It 
consists of a series of valleys encircled by 
hills, among the most remarkable of 
which are the Doond and Sutteo Hills (on a 
spur of wliich range the sanatarium of 
Murree is built ; as also the Bbangree moun- 
tain, opposite to the lofty Mahaban, which, 
though rising on the other side of the Indus 
overtops the surrounding ranges. The 
whole tract undulates with ridges, and out 
of a horizontal area of 2,500 square miles, 
scarcely more than a tenth is level. The 
only plain of any extent is that of Hazara 
proper, in which are situated the canton- 
ment of Baroo Kote, and Hurreepore the 
capital. There is also the valley of Puklee, 
the smaller one of Khanpur, and the tract 
between the Indus and the far-ffimod moun- 
tain of Gundgurh. H. and G. of S. M, 21, 

HUZARA, about Herat, are enemies in 
cbeed to Persia, and the whole country to 
the Indus is inhabited by rigid soonee 
mahomedans.' Still, with a tolerant policy 
that interfered not with their religion, any 
power might overrun and maintain the re- 
15 UGGG 
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TTY^ENINA. 


«^?on lying between India and Persia. Had 
Riinjeet Sing, in the outset of his career, 
permitted the mahomedans to pray aloud 
and kill cows, he might have possessed him- 
self of the entire kingdom of Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee, Paper s East India Oahul and 
Afghanistan, p. 138'. See Hazara 

HUZIZ-LHTNDI. Arab. Micrantha, 
Wall 

HUZRAT IMAM a town on the S bank 
of the Osus, producing good silk. 

HUZRAT SHAH, a name of Mowla 
Ali. 

HUZRUT SHAH BABA,Piiqr.oodI)een, 
Gnnj ool Tsrar, a mahomedan saint. 

HUZURESH, name of the translation of 
the Zendavesta into Pehlavi, a mixture of 
Semitic and Iranian, made in the time of the 
Sassanidse. Pehlavi was the language used 
by the Sassanian dynasty. — Bunsen. Maos 
Muller. See Honover. 

HVEDE. Dan. Wheat. 

HWA-KEA-TSZE. The Chinese cycle 
of sixty years is called Hwa-kea-tsze. The 
Chinese year commences from the conjunction 
of the sun and moon, or from the nearest new 
moon, to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius. 
It has twelve lunar months, some of twenty- 
nine, some of thirty days. To adjust the lu- 
nations with the course of the sun, they in- 
sert, when necessary, an intercalary month. 
Day aud night are divided into twelve 
periods, each of two hours. — Gutzlaff^s 
GMnese History, p. 73. 

HWAH-TE, the creature of the empress 
and Leang-ke, ascended the throne in 147. 
The harvest had for several years been very 
bad ; and a drought destroying the crop of 
153, more than 100,000 families of the province 
ofKechoo left their homes in search of a bet- 
ter country. . Gutzlaff's Chinese History. Yol. 
I p. 259. 

HWANG HAE, or the Yellow Sea, on the' 
east coast of China, is bounded on the west 
by the deep bight of the coast comprehended 
between the Yang-tsze-keang and the Shan- 
tung promontory, and on the east by the 
coast of Corea, It is mostly muddy and of 
a yellow colour n4ar the land. — Horsh. 

HWANG HO or Yellow River, on the 
east coast of China, is little inferior to , the 
Yang-tsze-keang river in magnitude. Its 
entrance is in about lat. 34® 2* N, long 
119 ® 51 E, but is little known to Europeans, 
— Horsh, 

HWANG-PI. Chin. Cookia punctata ? 

HWAN .THSxlNG, A Chinese pilgrim 
into Afghanistan and India in the 6th Cen- 
tury who 'wrote a book entitled Si-in- Ki or 
{diescriptions of the countries of the west, 

^ Sse Hi wan Thsang. 


HYA. Sans. A horse, El, sun, whence 
hiriros and HA. appears to have been 
a term of Scythic origin for the sun, and Her! 
the Indian Apollo is addressed as the sun! 
Hiul or Jiul of northern nations is the Hindu 
Sacranfa. Hinl may be the Noel of France. 
Tod^s Baj. Yol. I. p. 24. 

I HYACINTH, a mineral consisting of 
silica and zircoiiia, transparent, and of a red 
colour. See Jargoon ; Zircon ; Garnet. 
HYACINTHINA. See Ledebauria. 

HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS, the well 
known hyacinth plants of Europe, are much 
esteemed for their beautiful and ornamental 
appearance, they are grown both in beds and 
in glasses of water, the H. orientalis is one of 
the most beautiful and fragrant .- native name 
is sambul; bnlbs of clifierent species are 
easily procurable from China. — Riddell. 

HYHiiNINA, the name of a sub-family of 
the Family Felidye, of digiti grade carnivo- 
rous mammalia, distinguished by having 
tbeir fore-legs longer than their hind-legs, 
by their rough tongue, great and conical 
molar, or rather cutting-and-crushing, teeth, 

' projecting eyes, large ears, and a deep and 
glandular pouch beneath tlie anus. 

6 M 6-6 

Incisors, — ; canines, — ; molars, — =31. 

0 > M 1-4 

The false molars, three above and four be- 
low, are conical, blunt, and very large. The 
upper flesh-tooth (carnasssiere) has a small 
I tubercle within and in front, but the lower 
I one has none, and presents only two tren- 
chant points. The whole of the dental and 
molar organisation, and indeed the whole 
cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into the 
most available action tlie fomudable natural 
instruments which enable tbe hyaenas to 
break the hardest bones. In general form 
the hymmis resemble dogs more than cats 
and Linnaeus classed them with the former 
to which they appear united by tlie Lycaon 
pictus of S. Africa. There is only one 
species in India, the striped Hyena, viz : 

Hysena striata, Zimmerman 
H. vulgaris, Dernare^t 

Taras. Hind. Lakra-bag’h . Hind. 

Huudar. „ Naukra Bagh. Beng. 

Jhirakof HuiiniANA. Har-vagli. „ 

Lakhar-baghar, Hera of OBNTEAn Inuia,. 

N. India, Hind. Kirba. Canaeese 

Lokra bag. „ Kat-kirba. „ 

Lakar-bag’h. „ Korna-gandu. „ 

The striped hyena is of a pale yellowish 
gray colour, with transverse tawny stripes, 
neck and hack maned, and ordinary length is 
3 ft. 6 in. to root of tail, tail 1 7 inches. It 
prefers' open country and generally digs a 
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hole for its den on tlie side of a hill or 
jnountain, or lurks amongst ruins. It is 
quite a nocturnal animal, sallying forth 
after dark and hunting for carcases, the 
bones of which it gnaws occasionally catch- 
ing some prowling dog or stray sheep. It 
generally returns to its den before sunrise. 
Its call is very unpleasant almost unearthly, 
The young are easily tamed and show much 
attachment to theiu keepers or masters, 
uttering sounds not unlike huiiian laughter. 
Jerdm^s Maw-iiuois of IndlcL i 

HYA HYA.— ? Cow tree. 

RYALMA. TRIDENT AT A, Lam, of the 
seas of the E. Archipelago, has the power of 
expanding its keel appendices into the form I 
of large oval semi-transparent leaves of a I 
light green oo]o\xi\—' GoIU ng^vood, | 

HYA1\ Ar. life, said by nialiomedaiis to i 
have been created on the tenth day of Mo- 
ll ur rum. 

HYAT QULUNDUR, or Baba-Boodun or 
Baw-a-Booduu, a mahomedan saint. 

HY-CHY. Chin. Agar-agar Malay, a 
species of marine alga, the Eucus tenax ; 
occurs in many of the Malayan islands, and 
forms a considerable article of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese as 
a vegetable glue and in their paintings. It 
abounds on the coral shoals in the vicini- 
ty of Singapore but the finest known in the 
Archipelago is found on the coast of Billi- 
ton. The chief consumption of it by the 
Chinese is in the dressing and glazing of 
their cotton manufactures and the prepara- 
tion of sacrifice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the finest part 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly which 
on being cut up and pre.served in syrup 
makes a delicious sweetmeat. — Gmivfurd 
Lie, page 6. 

HYDASPEvS or Jehlum, the modern 
Behut, was called Bedaspes or Hydaspes by 
the Greeks, Behut is the modern abbrevi- 
ation for the ancient Vitasta. 

HYDATINA, a genus of molluscs. j 

HYDERABAD. The present dynasty, 
the Asof-Jahi, was preceded by the Qutub i 
Sbahi dynasty of Golcondah^aiid the follow- 
ing remarks on have been extracted from 
the Had ikat"OoI -Alum, a work compiled by 
Meer Alam, minister to (he nizam Sikunder 
Jah. Sultan Kuli, the founder of the dy- 
nasty, was descended from the chiefs of the 
Karakonilu tribe of Kurds, and appears to 
have been born near Diarbikr. The tribe 
to which he belonged having been subdued 
by Mir Hussain — and subjected to the 
Akuneln tribe of which that chief whs head, 
— sultan ‘ Kuli, to save hi:, life, iled from 
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Diarbikr in company with liis uncle, and 
after many difficulties and dangers, found 
his way to Bedcr, at which place sultan Ma- 
homed Luskari Bahmani of Beder and Gul- 
burgah then held his court. Ferishta, in his 
history of the Bahmani dynasty states that 
sultan Kuli, in the first instau co, obtained 
employment at the Bahmani court as one of 
the Turki ghalam in personal attendance 
upon the king, but this appears to be denied 
hy the author of Towarikh-i-Qvitub Shahi, 
who asserts that sultan Kuli was from the 
first employed in a situation befitting his 
rank and family and from his talents and 
courage early rose to the command of the 
Beder armies, and the government of the 
province ofTelingana. On the decadency 
of the Bahmani dynasty, during the latter 
part of the reign of Mahomed II. when tho 
government had been virtually usurped by 
the minister Kasim Burid, sultan Kuli seiz- 
ed the province of Telingana and some years 
afterwards, took the title of Qutub shah, 
this latter event occurred in A. D. 1520 or 
thereabouts, and the Qutub Shahi dynasty 
existed in Telingana under this name for a 
pei’iod of nearly 200 years. The following 
kings of this house roigued between the 
period of its cstjxblishmeut and tho siege 
and capture of Golcoudali by Aurungzeb, in 
A.D.1687:— 

Sultan Kuli Qn tub Shah - - 1512-15'13 

elumshid Qutub Shah - - 1543 

Sheik Sultan Kuli . - - 1550 

Ibrahim Kutub Shah - -1557 

Abdul Muzufier Sultan - 

Mahomed Knli Qutub Shah 
Sultan Mahomed Qutub Shah - 1631-1626 
Sultan Abduiah Qutub Shah - 1626-1678 
Abdul Hossain Q^Rub Shah 1673-1G83. 
The last named is commonly known by tho 
name of' Thannah Shah. Another account 
describes the founder of this dynasty, Sultan 
Kuli as the sou of OmeerKooli, a Toorkmau 
chief, who claimed to be a lineal descendant 
of the prophet Noah, through Ins son Japhet. 
Flo was born in the town of BLaniodur, and 
when aj^outh accompanied his paternal undo 
to India and reached the town of Beder, 
then the seat of Government of the Bahmani 
kings, about the close of the reign of sultan 
Mahomed Shah Lashkarri Bahmani, was af- 
terwards dignified with the title of Qutnb-iil- 
Mulk i. e. ^ the i^olar star of the state ’ to 
it was attached as a jaghir the town of 
Golcondab and the surrounding villages. He 
was afterwards promoted to the command 
of all the troopwS in that vicinity. On tho 
j decadence of the Bahmani power, Qutub-ul- 
j Mulk threw oil' its control, in 1512, though 
! according to sonio historuius he did not 
> 0 ? 
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frame the rile of an inaepeiiucnt sovereign 
for s^oniL* voars suuS(?C|iiGnt] y, pi’ooably about 
Tlie 5 :eat of govcrmnent was cstab- 
lislieil at Golcoudali'formerly known by the 
Hindu name. The limits of the territory 
eontaiimd witidn his dominions are describ- | 
eel by the svithor of the Hadiknt-ool-alnnn as | 
extending from Chandah in the north to the ; 
Carnatic, and from the sea shore of Orissa, i 
Tizag’apaiam and Hasnllpatam to Beder and j 
the Bijapoor territories on the -vTCst 'Jhic I 
author declares tliat Sultan Knli seeing that | 
Sultan Mahomed Shah Lushharri was i 
much attached to his Turld slaves entered j 
the band and was appointed to the chaige of | 
distributing the pa^y, &c., to the maha.l. ' 
After a reign of 3i yenrs, Sultan Knli was | 
murdered by a Tnrlci slave at G()lconrla]i 
at* the instigation of Ins son Jumslnrl, A. D., 
1543, A. H. 950. He was murdered in tlie 
mosque situated inside the town^ and was in j 
the act of directing the masons to break open | 
a door to escape assassination, wlien the man 
employed by his son stabbed him. TTe died 
at the age of 90 year.s, and was succeeded 
by liis son Yar Knli Jnmshid Klinn, who 
had murdered liis elder brother Malik 
Quth«ud*din during their father’s existence. 
Kasim Burid heseiged Golcondah wn'th a 
large force, in aid of Ihraliim Qtilb Shab, 
in which he failed, Ibrahim fled to Bijanucr- 
gur 1550-957, to Ram Raj, and Jliumshid 
died of cancer in 1553-057, having* been 
guilty of great crimes — among others tlie 
assa.ssinatiori of his father and brother and 
the death of many individuals ordered for 
execution in motnents of passion and pain : 
he is said to have lost the tip of his nose and 
a great part of his cheek by a sabre cut in 
battle — this is related by some of his father ? 
He was succeeded by liis son Sheikh Sultan 
Kuli, a boy of 1 0 years of age, who reigned 
for a period of 7 years. The weakness of 
the government, and the contentions ex- 
isting between the reigning sovereign, and 
his uncle, Dowlut Kuli, wdiose cause had 
been espoused by Jagdeo Rao, rajah of 
Warungul, induced Ibrahim to leave the 
Bijanuggur court for Golcondah, which he 
reached and succeeded in establishing him- 
self in 1557 and after a reign of 23 years he 
died in the year 1580-988, and lies buried 
in one of the tombs of Golcondah, — fhe two 
last figures, of the above date only are visible. 
He was succeeded by his son Sultan Mabomed 
Kuli Qutub Shah. In 1690, inconsequence 
of the crowded state of the city, numbers 
died, and the seat of government was re- 
moved to the banks of the Musa river. The 
shah who was macli attached to a woman 
ijamcd^ BhagniuttcOj to 'whom he had given 
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1,000 horse, called the city Bhngnuggnr hnt 
afterwards changed it to Hyderabad. 

! derabad remained witliont walls till Mnhariz 
I khan, subad<ir of the Dekkan, commenced 
i them — he, however, had not finished one- 
third, when lie died, and they were after- 
wards finished by Asof Jah. Sultan ]\[aho- 
med Kuli, built the Char Minar. the Mecca 
Mnsjkl 1008, and died in IGi 1-1020, his tomb 
bears this date ; sncceeded by his nephew 
snltan ^Mahomed Qutb Shah, who died in 
iG2G-1035, liis tomb be.nrs tliis date, be- 
tween it and thnt of saltnii Abdulla, is a 
tomb erected to liis 'wife Tfyat Begum, who 
died in 16G0-1077. The rnusjid in its im- 
mediate vicinity was erected by the princess. 
Sultan Abdulla, died in l<>73-i083 ; succeed- 
ed by Ins son-in-law Abdul Hoossein, com- 
monly called Tliannab Shah, and wdth this 
individual the dynasty closed — Aurungzehe 
attacked Golcinidah, took the king* prisoner 
in 1687-1092 and carried him to Abmed- 
nuggur wiiei-e he and Aurungzeh, died. 

HiKam-ul-Mulk, was the first of the pre- 
sent dynasty. Tlie territory which, as a de- 
puty, he rilled^ wnas 1 00,000 square nailes iu 
area, and lie threw aside his allegiance to 
the emperor of Dellii. Asof Jah, Hizani-nl- 
Mnlk, wms a Turani noble, whose na.me wob 
C hin Kilich Klian. He succeeded Daood 
Khan in the government of tlie Dekhan 
which his offspring still mile, as the Asof 
Jahi dynasty. Asof Jali was a distinguish- 
ed I’uler. After various intrigues during 
the weak reigns of Fei’oksir and the Synds 
Mir Hussain Ali and Mir Abdallah, after 
the assassination of Ifet'oksir in 1718, in the 
reign of Mahomed Rhah, Asof Jah, in 1720, 
wdieii governor of Guzerat, revolted, over- 
ran Candcsb, and captured Asirghur. He 
was stibseqncnlly apipointcd vizir, but dis- 
gusted with the vicious courses of the em- 
peror he returned to the Deklian, defeated 
Mabaraz-ud-Dowlah fxud in 1724, estab- 
lished the Hyderabad kingdom near Gol- 
condab, where the Kutnb Shabi family had 
ruled. 

Iu 1748, Hizam-ul-Mulk died, aged 104 
years. His second son, jSTasir Jung^ assum- 
ed the government, but Muzafiar Jung, a 
grandson of In izani-nl-Mulk, took the lead, 
declared himself snha.clar of the Dekhan, 
and joined Chun da Sahib and Duploix, and 
in 1749, fought and won the battle ofAmboor. 
Yarious intrigues occurred, in which Kasir 
dung foiuncd friendships with the three 
Patliiin chiefs, of Caddapah, Kurnool and 
Savanore, but ho was attacked by the 
French before Ginjie, wlien one of the Pa- 
tbaii chiefa shot him. On this Muzaffai' 
Jung was released from prison and declared 
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Yizntn. He joined Chimda Sahib and the 
French under Dupleix but be was assassi- 
nated by the nabob ofKnrnool on his way to 
Hyderabad, in 1751, when M. Bussy declared 
Suilabut Jang, the youngest uncle of the 
deceased to be the jSTizain of Arcot. On 
the dea.tb of Hasir Jung, his eldest brother 
Ghazi-ud-Din was appointed snbadar of the 
Dekkan, but lie was poisoned by his own 
mother and Snllabut Jung succeeded. 

Sallabut Jung, alternately combined y/ith 
and opposed M. Bussy. Snllabut Jung was 
deposed in July i 761, and was shortly after 
assassinated by Jiis brotlicr Hizam Ali. 

In 1763, Hizam Ali, met the army of Ma- 
dhava Rao, Peshwa, under Raghoba, on 
the banks of the Godavery, and was com- 
pletely routed. 

f^eenndur Jah, reigned till 1828 ; Hazir- 
ud-Dowlah 1828 till Asof-ud-Dowlali died 
1868 leaving an infant son. 

Its chief towns are Hyderabad, Secunder- 
abad, Aurangabad, Beder, Mominabad or 
Amba Joghi, Ellichpur, Warangal, Oomrao- 
tee and Handeir. 

Aurungabad, inL. 19® 5V H. and L. 75° 
21’ E. in the Dekkan, is a large but greatly 
decayed city and a military station. The 
mean height of the station is 1 ,885 feet above 
Bombay, at Colabah. It may now have 
about 15,000 people. It lias, several times, 
for short periods, been occupied by the pre- 
sent dynasty. It has, in and near it, several 
places of interest. The dangliter of Aurung- 
zeb,' son of sbah Jahan, is buried there 
under a cupola, said to resemble the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. It is of white marble, in 
wdiicb elegant arabesques and flowers are 
carved with great skill, and the doors are 
ornamented with plates of metal, in which 
also are flowers and ornaments. Hear the 
mosque is a handsome marble ball, and 
round it a neglected garden. Aurungzeb 
is buried at Roza 25 miles distant, on an 
elevated plateau overlooking tha valley of 
the Godavery, and the Ellora caves are ex- 
vated on its southern face. The fortress of 
.Dowlatahad, also, is near. 

There is a water mill at the Shah Mutafar 
garden. 

Hyderabad, for revenue and judicial pur- 
poses, is arranged into 14 districts, grouped 

five divisions. , The area is 95,337 square 
miles with a population of about 10,066,080. 
The Hizam’s territories comprehend the seats 
of some of the greatest and most powerful 
ancient sovereignties of the Dekhan. Such 
as.- Calyan the capital of the Western 
Chalukya, and Bijala Raya dynasties ; Deva- 
giri or Deoghur the capital of tlie Ya- 
dava ; Wai'angal that of the Kukatcya ; and 
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the great mahommedan principalities of Kal- 
bargah, subsequently split into the subordi- 
nate powers of Bijnpur (the Adil Shah), 
Ahmednaggar (Hizam Shall), of Golconda 
(Qutub Shah), Berar (Imad Shah) and of 
Beder (Birud Shah), &c. The Hyderabad 
territories contain four distinct nations, 
the Caiiarese, Maliratta, Teliug and Gond, 
with numerous^ fragmentary tribes, and 
many wandering houseless races. The Hy- 
derabad territory has an annual revenue of 
Rs 1,65,00,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to the British, belongs to the Nizam. 
It has 17,334 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

In the tract lying between the Mysore, 
Hyderabad and the Mahratta country were 
several petty sovereignties, sneb as that of the 
nabob of Bansf^oapully a Syed family in 
the east of the Ceded districts ; the Pathan 
nabobs of Kuriiool on the right bank of the 
Tuinbudrali river, further west, the Reddi 
chief of Gadwal; the Mahratta chief of Sun- 
door one of the Gh or para family ; the Kshe- 
tria rajah Narapati of Anagundah, the des- 
ceudent of the great king Rama of Yijianag* 
gur, who was overthrown by the corabinaw 
tioTi of the maliomedan kings of Golcondab, 
Kalburgah, Bijapore and Abmediiuggur, the 
Pathan nabob of Sbabnoor, tlie Gborpara 
chieftains of Gunjundergurh and Akalkote, 
and at Ghoorgoontah and Beder Shorapore 
the descendeuts of that Beder soldier, Pid 
Naek, to whom Aurungzeb granted a sr&all 
territory in the Rai chore Doab, for the aid 
given at the .siege of Bejapore. The Beder 
race Have only these two small sovereignties, 
and some of the race there are tall well made 
robust men. The nizam of Hyderabad fur- 
nishes a contingent of 8,000 men, in six regi- 
ments of Infantry, four of (Cavalry, and four 
batteries of Artillery as established by the 
treaty of 1798. 

Nabob sir Salar Jung, in 1868, made 
changes in the administrative machinery and 
five Sadder Talookdars or Divisional Com- 
missioners were appointed, as under : — 

1. Aurnngabacl, Beer and Purbhanco, 

2 Nandcir, Naldroog and Beder. 

3. Nulgonda, Khummum. 

4. Lingsoogoor and Raichoor. 

5. Indoor, Meduck, Telgundul and Snrapoor 

The first throe commissioners on Rs. 1 ,500 
a month, and last two on Rs. 1 ,000. 

The people in the first two divisions speak 
Marathi, the next two the Telugu and the last 
are the Canarese districts of the nizam’s ter- 
ritories. Each of the above fourteen Districts 
is presided over by a talookdar on fj’om 400 
to 600 Rupees a monili, a.ssistnd l)y deputy 
talookdars, who control and siqicrintcml f id' 
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work of naibs or talisildars of taiookas. ; 
The commissioners go on circuit with- 1 
in their respective jurisdictions during | 
eight months of the year, spending the re- | 
maining four at some central locality. The | 
Commikioners communicate with the | 
minister through the Malguzari or Civil j 
Secretariat. There is a separate department j 
of Police with a Suddur Mohtamim or In- j 
spector General. Immediately under his > 
orders are placed five iiaib mohtamira or j 
deputy Inspectors General to whom the 
zillah Mohtamim or the District Superin- 
tendents are directly subordinate. Each dis- 
trict has its zillah engineer : there is a Con- 
servator of forests, and Chief Inspector of 
the medical department. 

The H^'derabad Assigned districts were, 
at first, subdivided into east and west*Bei*ar. 
In December 1864, however, they were re- 
constructed into the four districts of \Yoon, 
Oomraoti, Akolah and Maiker and in 1 868, 
the district of Bassim was formed- The 
average area of each is 4,500 square miles, 
but from the circumstance that two of 
the districts are cut up by numerous 
ranges of hills, and in many parts are thinly 
inhabited, the share of the revenue contri- 
buted by them is not in proportion to their 
size. The area of all cultivated land, 
in consequence of the very bigh prices of 
all agricultural produce, increased from 
3,670,430 acres in 1863-4 to 4,036,900 in 
1864-5. The demand for land revenue in 
1863-4 was £354,498 and in 1864-5 
£381,602. 

Berar is permanently assigned by the 
nizam to the Government of India to meet 
treaty obligations, subject to the condition 
that the surplus I’evenue* shall be paid to 
Hyderabad. The province is administered 
by two Commissioners under the Resident of 
Hyderabad. As re-arranged in i868 it con- 
tains 6 districts in 2 divisions. 

Of the towns, Ellichpoor is the largest, 
having a population of 27,782 souls ; Oomra- 
watie comes nest, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akote (in the 
Akolah district) having 14,006. The pro- 
portion between the sexes in aU ages was 
48*3 females to 5T7 males. 

The principal divisions of the people of 
Berar as to creed and caste were : 


Christians . 903 Sudra. 1,441,271 

Jews 16 Out-castes 301,379 

Parsees 75 Aborigines.... ...163,059 

Mahomedans 154,951 Hindoo Sects 55,219 

Brahmins... 49,843 

Kshatriya... 36.831 Total... 2, 231, 563 

Yaishya 28,018 


TTie Gut*eastes or Non- Aryans are thus de- 


Ilhar, [ Dukhnee, Gliufc- 

Somavanshi Adhucy, | oley, Saradkar, 

Telung, Madrasi, Ladoom Baonsee, Tee- 

Baider, Awdhatan. Holiar holey, Gavadcy, 

Bhilung, Perdeshi, Bliat, Saveley, Devadey, 

Hajam, Vatie, Loadey, kakhari, Samus... 35,453 

Malvi, Gopal, Lawyaney Kalanki 46 

Mhar, Lahai, Dougra Pirastee 8 

2,27,824 Bahurupi 232 

Dhor 2,948 Pasee 20 

Khakrob (Bungee) 543 Kaikadi 3,201 

Kateek 4,069 Aravia 15 

Dasree 243 I Berad U 

Chamai\ Holar 274 

Varadev, Parde- Julnee 2 

shi, Marathey Monghey 332 

Dakhnee Pu- Madgi 1,718 

dum, Holar, Hin- ~T 

dustani, Chuinbar, Total 296,111 

Mochee 19,172 Wandering tribe 

Many. (Paradhi) 5,268 

Mang, Maro- ‘ 

I they, Vereday, j 3,01,3/9 

Kant, Teluug, j 

All of the Bbeel race, who live along the 
skirts of the Sautpoora range, appear to 
have embraced mahoniedanism, though they 
do not intermarry with the purer maho- 
medans, and the list shows that thei’e are 
127 converts who were not born in that 
faith. 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a sot 
of very dubious pretenders to the honor of 
Rajpoot descent. Mahrattas of no particular 
family usually call themselves thakoor — 
even a Koouhee will occasionally try to ele- 
vate himself thereby, while the Purblio, 
Kayuth and other castes of mixed origin and 
good social status are constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. The distinction 
is also claimed by the rajas of the Sautpoora 
hills, who assert that they are rajpoots de- 
pressed by tile necessities of mountain life, 
whereas they are Gond or Kurkoo elevated 
by generations of highland chieftainship. 

Under the heading Vaisya are placed all 
the commercial classes of hindus, the north- 
country Marwaree and Agurwalla, with 
those who are known by the general term 
Bunya, and a few castes like the Komtee 
from the south, or the Lar, who do not seem - 
to he well known out of Berar. 

The sudra caste in Berar, as in Mysore, 
all eat together, although they do not in- 
tei’marry. The Hoonbee and Malee eat fiesh, 
drink liquor moderately, and their widows 
may always remarry if they choose, except- 
ing the widows of Desmooklis, who ape high- 
caste prejudices. The Koshtee, is a weaving 
caste. The Bunjara are comparatively 
numerous in Berar, their occupation as car- 
riers is rapidly going, and during their tran- 
sitional stage they give a good deal of 
trouble to the police. The Dhungur are 
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slieep farmers, and the Hutker one of their \ de V Inde^ip, 37 et seq,^ Dr. Vmcenfs, tran^ 
clans, still hold much land on the border of ; slaiion, p. 386, Dosim^s JPersonal Ohserva- 
the jJ^izam’s territory, and was not long ago \tion p. 27. Durnes Sind. Mctssoiv’s JouTueys^ 
notorious for pngnaoity and rebellion. The IVol. T. p. 462. 

Bhoee has recently been supposed to belong ! HYDER ALT, was the son of Eutteli 
to a widely spread primitive tribe ; the Gar- ‘Mahomed a native of the Punjab. He was 
pugaree, live by the profession of conjuring born in 1702, and is said to have been a camel 
away hailstorms. Any one who has watch- driver in his youth, but when 47 years of 
ed the medicine man at work has witnessed age, he took service with the rajah of Mysore, 
a relic of pure fetichisra, possibly handed in some humble capacity as a soldier, but he 
down from the Pre- Aryan races and their rose in rank and gradually assumed power 
earliest liturgies. The Vidoor and Krishna- until, in 1 749, he put the rajah aside and 
pukshee are the same ; they are descendants jiii 1761, he usurped the Government, and 
of brahmins by women of inferior caste, and soon after conquered Bednore and extended 
Krishnapukshee is only an astronomical his dominions to the sea. Hyder Ali was 
metaphor for describing a halfbreed, the severely curbed by the Mahrattas and then 
term meaning literally ‘‘ dark-fortnight” and entei'ed into an alliance with JSTizam-AIi and 
referring to the half darkened orb of the attacked the British, but the allies were de- 
moon. All the sudras of this part of India are feated at Changama in August 1*767, and 
of Turanian origin. The Mhar have been again at Trinomalee. The war continued, 
taken to be the same with the Dher, a very however, and Hyder Ali in March 1769 ar- 
useful and active tribe. The Mang appear rived within ^ten miles of Madras, hot 
to be the lowest in the social scale of all. on the 4th April a treaty was conclud- 
The paucity of the Khakrob or Bhangee, ed. Hyder Ali conquered Goorg in 1772. 
who are so numerous in Northern India, is In 1773 and 1774, he recovered all the terri- 
a wserious vsanitary difficulty. The Kaikaree tories which the Mahrattas had seized. In 
are a tribe formerly well known for their 1775, he captured Bellary, from Bassalut 
thieving habits. Of the aborigiues, the Gond, Jung. In 1776, he extinguished the power 
Kurkoo, and Bheel are the only completely of Moravi Rao and the independence of Sa- 
preserved specimens of tribes. The two vanore and in 1779, he annexed all the 
first retain their languages, while the Bheel dominions of the ISTahob of Cuddapah. In 
tongue seems to have become extinct very July 178.0 he invaded the Carnatic, laid 
recently, in Berar, its disuse being probably siege to Arcot, and on the lOth September 
expedited by tlieir general conversion to 1 780 totally destroyed the force of Colonel 
mahomedanism. The Ramosee, a predatory Baillie. Sir Eyre Coote arrived from Cal- 
race, speak Telugu in their families, and are cutta on the 5th Koveinher 1781, while 
doubtless from Telinganah. The original Hyder w'a.s surrounding five forts, Coote, 
Purdhan among the Gond answered to the captured Caruugally, overthrew Hyder’s 
Bhat among the hindus, but many seem to forces in a general battle at Porto-Novo, on 
have settled in the plains as a separate class the Jst July 1781, on which Hyder's in- 
of Gond. vestment of Trichinopoly and that of Wan- 

' HYDERABAD in Sind, formerly the dewash by his son Tippoo, ,were abandoned, 
mahomedaii capital of the country, is four Coote met Hyder at Pollilore, but again On 
miles on the left bank of tbe river Indus, the 27th September 1781, at Sholingur, 
It was built by the Kalora dynasty who Coote completely defeated Hyder and coin- 
preceded that of the Talpnr race. Hydera- pelled him to raise the siege of Vellore, 
had is advantageously situated in the exti*e- Hyder Ali died on the 7th Decentber 1782. 
mity of a ridge of limestone hills. It is 130 His death took place in camp near Arcot, 
miles from the sea and in the time of the but was concealed until his son Tippoo could 
Amirs, in 1828 coutained a population of arrive. At his father’s demise at the close 
20,000. The town of Hyderabad is built on of a virtual reign of thirty years, the army 
a low calcareous elevation, stretching at first consisted of a hundred thousand well train- 
north and south, the directibn of the build- ed men, with about five millions sterling 
ings, and then sweeping round towards the of money in the treasury. Tippoo, at first 
5^iver. bumble, grew arrogant. He invaded Tra- 

The ancient name of Hyderabad was Ne- vancore in 1791, but was attacked and de- 
roon or Nirnn, and Abulfeda says, was al- feated by tbe Mahratta Peshwa, the Hy- 
most equi-distant, between Dabul (Dewul or derabad State and the British in 1792. 33y 

Tatta) and Mansoora, Sehwan, or Minagara, the resulting treaty of 1 792, Tippoo agreed to 
the latitude of which, is 26® ll’. — Sinnef.s cede one half of Mysore to England, to pay 
Voyage, p. 159. Dclairoissemens snr la Carte a large indemnity and to give up to Lord 
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HYDXOCAEPUS. HYDKAULIO CEMENT. 

Cornwallis liis two eldest suns as hostages integuments, they are beaten U23 with clarified 
for his future conduct. They were removed ; butter into a sofc mass, and in this state 
to Vellore, but, in 1806, possibly incited by ' applied thrice a day to the parts affected, 
or through them, the native soldiers of that | Iluxb. Voigt. 86. 

garrison, revolted and massacred the Eu- I HYDjSTOCARPUS VENENATA. Gr<EUTJ!^. 
ropean garrison. After the suppression of j Syn of Hydnocarpus incbrians. — VaJd. 
this, they were removed to Riissapnghili i HYDilA. The Taairic and Hydra foes, 
near Calcutta. In 1793, Tippoo again began , with wliieli Jason bad to contend before he 
intrigues, but this time with France, which j obtained the fleece of Aries, are the symbols 
brought on another war, and Tippoo fell at 1 of the sun-god, both of the Gaiig'es and the 
the siege and storm of Seritig^p itam by the ^ Nile j this fable has occupied almost every 
British in 1799, and while a portion of tlie : pen of antiquity, but is clcrirly astroiionii- 
country was left to the son of Chum Raj, the ' cal, as the names alone of the ‘ Argha- 
remainder was portioned amongst the Bri- NatTi,’ sons of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Sol, 
tish, the Mahrattas and the Hyderabad State. Arens or Argus, Jupiter, Bacchus, &c., suf- 
Hyder Ali was not cruel without necessity ; lieiently testify, whose voyage is entirely 
but, on tbe other hand, nob merciful, if celestial. — Tod's 'Rajasthan., Voi. I, p. 6uL 
cruelty could in the least assist him. He See Krishna. 

entertained an implacable enmity and hatred PIYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
towards tbe British. Hyder Ali formed a of liardy shrubs, of wdiich one species is 
great tank in Mysore. — Bjurnsterna^ British | commonly cultivated for the sake of its 
IJmpire in the Bast, p. l66. Jlovell TIlutIoic, I beautifni flowers. This plant is a native of 
p. 182. Mallesou's 'French in India, j China and Japan : it was originally observ- 

HYDNOCARPUS, a genus of plants, be- | ed in the ga,rdens of Oiiuton by Loiireiro, 
longing to the Natural Order Pangiacece in ! who took it for a primrose, and called it 
which are two species, PL inebriaiis and H. I Priinula mutabilis. It was next met with 
odorafcus. Dr. Hooker says, one of this ge- ; by Commerson, a French traveller, who 
nus, the “Took,” grows in the Teesta valley I named it Hortonsia, in compliment to Ma- 
in Sikkim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, dame Hortense Lepleante. LI. horteusis, 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk : called Guelder Rose, from bydor, water, 
its fruit is as large as an orange, and is used andaggion, a vessel, in allusion to some of 
to poison fish, while from tlie seeds an oil is the species growing in water, and the resem- 
expressed. — Hooher Him. Journal^ Vol. II. blance the capsule bears to a cup. Tbe 
p. 7. flowers are of various shades of rose colour, 

HYDNOCARPUS INEBRIANS, Yahl. Propagation maybe effected by cutting', or 
' H. venenata. Qcertner. layers. The soil most desired by the by- 

Kowtee, Mi-hb. | Makooloo, Sinbh. drangea is a black eavfcb, mixed with well 

Moratti, M.iLEAL. [ Marra vattay Tam rotted leaf mould, and a small poi'tiou of 

sand. It requires moisture, and a supply of 
water should be freely given to it. 

HYDRANGEA THUNBERGII. 

Amatsja, Javan. [ TcaofHeavoQ, Eng. 

coast, not so in the Coimbatore jungles. Tbe | In use, in Java, as a tea. 
tree is hardly found in the Bombay nor- | HYDRARGYRiB, of Carolina, these leave 

them jungles on the coast \ more frequently ! the drying pools and seek the nearest water, 
in those south of the Savitree river. The : in a straight line, though at a considerable 
wood is not used for any purpose. The seeds 1 disfance. 

of the fruit aflbrd an oil. Plowers small, HYDRAOTRS. See Khetri, Pnnpib. 
white. Fruit used for poisoming fish.— The HYDRARGYRI BICHOLORIDUM. Lat. 

thortay oil of Canara, called also Neeradi- Corrosive sublimate. 

mootoo oil a very valuable vegetable solid oil, HYD RARGY IRI BISULPHURETUM. 

is from this tree. It is of the consistence of Lat. Cinnabar 

ordinary hard salt butter and is used as a HYURARGYRUM. L^t. Mercury.' 
remedy in scabies and ulcers of the feet. HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or Cana- 
T hwai tes, Drs. Voigt., Gibson and Wight. diau yellow root, a valuable bitter tonic, and 

HYDNOCARPUS ODORATUS. Z/MzdUZe?/. useful yellow dye-stuff. 

GyDLOcardia.odorataB.oxB. Ohaoolmoogra HYDRATE DE SOUDE. Fb. Soda. 

odorata Boxb HYDRAULIC CEMENT. The finer 

ChaBlmoograBBNG.HmD. 1 Piturkurra BEKe. Hind, of lime and cement on the coast 

-A tree of Assam, Silhet, seeds used in the of the Peninsula of India are made from 
cure of cutaneous disorders. Freed from their shells. A piece of ground about te^ 
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A large tree, growing in Ceyloti on the I 
banks of rivers, np to a.ii elevation of 2,0U0 
feet, also in Malabar, in Tinnevelly, and 
Travancore. It is a common tree on tbe west i 



HYDRIDE. 

feet square is I^id down even and floor- 
ed over with clay : an upright pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a sheet stretched 
out with back stays spread between the 
poles which are steadied with strings On 
the floor a bed of shells 9 -nd rice-chaff alter- 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood 
is placed along the windward side of this, 
and when the sea breeze sets in the wood, is 
kindled. As the heat extends to leeward, 
and the shells become calcined, the lime- 
burners draw off the fore parts of them with 
a stick, and so soon as they have cooled on 
the floor sufficiently to allow them to be 
handled, they are placed in a scoop basket 
and the dirt and epidermis winnowed from 
them. The shells, now white and pearly, 
are next thrown into a small sized vat par- 
tially filled with water ; here they for some 
time boil from the effects of the heat and 
slaking. The whole in a short tinie settles 
down into a fine semi-fiuid mass, which is 
taken ont and slightly dried, and is now 
ready for use. A good hydraulic cement is 
formed of the blue clay of Madras, and shell 
lime. Bitumen or asphalte seems to have 
been employed in Babylon, as a cement. 

HYDRIDiE, the Sea Snakes, venenioua 
reptiles which appear to live on sea- weed. 
They lay their eggs on the shore and coil 
themselves up on the sand. They are found 
at sea all along the coast, within soundings, 
and their appearance always marks the ap- 
proach to land. They are often thrown 
ashore by the sui*f and they are occasionally 
carried np rivers by the tide, but they can- 
not live in fresh- water. Fishermen greatly 
dread these snakes. The following genera 
and species occur in the south and east of 
Asia. 

Pelamis bicolor, Pacific ocean. 

„ ornata, Borneo. 

Lapemis curfcus, Madras. 

„ hardwickii, Borneo, 

Aturia beloheri N. Guinea, 

„ ornata, Indian, Seas. 

Microcephalophis gracilis, kadelna- 

gani, of Ma.DRAs. 

Enhydrina Bengalensis, Madras. 

,, valakadyen, „ 

Ifydrophis obscura, the shooter sun, ' „ 

„ lindsayii, China. 

„ fasciata, Indian ocean, 

„ nigrocincta, the kerri], Bengal. 

„ doiiata, the bl ack headed 

kerril, AUSTRALIA. 

„ siibcincta, Shaw’s chittul, Indian ocean. 
„ sublsevis, the chittul, China and In- 

dian ocean. 

„ men tabs the pale chittul, Ind. ocean. 

„ ocellata, the eyed chittul, Australian seas 
„ spiralis, the shiddil, Indian ocean. 

„ subannulata, the ringed ses, snake, India. 
„ aspera, the rough sea snake, Singapore 


HYDROCHARACE^. 

Hydrophis caBrulescens,the bluish sea snake, Bengal. 
Cbitulia inornata, Indian ocean. 

„ fasciata, ,» 

Kerilia Jerdonii, the kerilia, Madras, 

Hydrus major, the sea snake, India, Australia, 
„ annulatus, the ringed 
sea snake, Singapore, 

Tomogaster eydouxii. Indian ocean. 

Stephanohydra fusca, Jake’s hypo- 

trophis, Darnley islands. 

Chersydrus annulatus, Madras. 

„ granulata, the chersydrus, „ 


Acrocliordus javanicus, 

Java. 

Erpetonina. 

Brpeton tentaculus, the erpeton 

Cerberus cinereus, the karoo bokadam, India. 

„ acutus, 

„ unicolor. 

Borneo. 

Philippines. 

„ australis, 

Australia. 

Homalopsis buocata, 

Java. 

„ Hardwickii, 

India. 

Pliytolopsis punctata. 

jj 

Tropidophis soliistosus, the chittcc, 

Ceylon, 

Myron Richardsonii, 

Australia. 

„ trivittatus, 

Hypsirhina plumbea, 

India. 

Borneo. 

„ Hard-vvickii, 

Penang. 

„ Aer the Ular Aer, 

Borneo. 

„ bilineata, 

China. 

,, Chinensis, 

China. 

„ Benettii, 

Fordonia leucobalia, 

China. 

Timor. 

„ unicolor, 

Borneo. 

Raclitia Indioa. 

India. 

Mu*alia altcrnans. 

Java. 


Xenodermus Javanicus, the Gonionote, 

— Eng. OijG. 

HYDRILLA VERTIOILLATA. Roxh. 

Kurelee, Hind. [ Jhangh, Panj, 

Jala, Panj. j Punaohu, Tel. 

This, with other aquatic plants, is used 
by the sugar refiners of Saharunpor© for 
covering the surface of sugar, in order to 
allow the slow percolation of water when 
refining it.‘ It is common in water in parts 
of the Punjab plains up to Peshawar. It is 
used east of Sutlej, for refining sugar, but 
at Multan, west of that river, it is not ob- 
tainable. — Dr, J. Stewart Funj. Plants, p. 241. 

HYDROCHARACE^. A natural order 
of floating or water plants of which six ge- 
nera with eleven species occur in the East 
Indies, viz,, 4 species of Ottalia, 3 of Valli- 
sneria, 1 of Hydrilla, 1 of Blyxa, 1 ofBnhalus 
and 1 of Hydrocharis. * Hydrilla verticil- 
lata, along with .similar plants is employed 
by the sugar .refiners of Saharunpoor and 
Berhampoor for covering the surface of their 
sugars, as clay is used in the W. Indies, to 
permit the slow percolation of water. En- 
halus acoroides has a sulphureous smell. Its 
fruit is eatable, raw, boiled or roasted, if 
boiled the nuts acquire the taste of boiled 
chesnuts. The natives of the Moluccas 
make nets of the tough threads, which re- 
main after the putrified leaves, these nets are 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID, 
said to be very durable in sea water. The : 
following are the genera and species : ! 

Hijdrillco verilcillaia. Linn* ^ 

Serpicnla vei^ticillata, Ltnn. fil Hoxb. 

Vallisneria verticillata, « 

Udora verticiilata, Sprsxg- 
Hottonia serrata, Willd. 

Grows in most parts of India. 

Yallisneria spiralis^ L. 

V. spiraloides, JRoxb. | Y. Jaoquiniana, Speeng. 
A plant of Europe and America 
Vallisneria pliysicum, Juss. 

A plant of Cochin China. 

Bootia cordaia^ Wall. 

A plant of Prome and Taong-Dong. 

Blyxa octandra, Rich, grows all over India. 
Bnliahis aoor aides, Linn. 

Acorns marimis, Rumph, | Stratiotes acoroideSjLiNN. 
Grows in the Con cans and Moluccas. 
Ottelia alismoides, Pees. 

Stratiotes alismoides, Linn. 

Hymenotheca laxifolia, S.VLis. 

Datnasonium Indicum, Willdb. 

j, alismoides, R. Br. | 

The Panee-kula of Bengal, grows in most 
parts of India. 

HYDROCHELIDON INDIOA or 'Sterna 
leucoparica, the ' Whiskred Tern, occurs in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries ; and 
very common in India. 

HYDROCHLORATE B’AMMONIAC. 
Ee. Hydroohlorate of Ammonia. 

HYDROGOTYLE ROTUNDIPOLIA. 
Wall. Syn. of Hydroootile Asiatica. — Linn, 
HYDROGOTYLEASIATICA, Linn, 


Hydrocotyle rotundifolia, Wall. 


Thulkuti, Beng. 

Asiatic Pennywort, Eng, 
Indian „ „ 

Thickleaved „ „ 

Kodagam, Malbal. 

Mnnduka purni, Sans. 


Heen-gotn kola, Singh. 
Yullari kire, TaM. 

Mnnduka hrummi, Tel. 
Bokknduj Pinna ye- 
I Jaki (jhettu, „ 

\ Babbasai Elaka or 
I Elika chavi kura, „ 


A small herbaceous creeping plant with 
little purplish red flowers, a native of Africa 
and America, and grows all over southern 
Asia, in moist shady places. It has long 
been employed in medicine, and its virtue in 
leprosy has been latterly again much landed. 
An infusion of the toasted leaves in con- 


junction with vendenm is given to children 
in fever.— Brown, Ainslie's Mat, Med, 


p. 126 . 

HYDROCOTYLE ROTUNDIPOLIA, 
Wall, Syn. of H. Asiatica. 

HYDROCHLORIC-ACID. Nimak ka 
tezab. Is made similarly to nitric acid, 
substUuting common salt for the nitre. 

HypROGYANIO ACID. Prussic acid. 


HYDROPHIS. 

HYDROLEA ZEYLANJCA. VaU. 

Nam zeylanica, Linn. | Steris aqnatica Burm, 

A herbaceous plant, grows in water and 
marshy ground in the East Indies. The 
leaves beaten into a pulp and applied as a 
poultice are deemed useful in cleaning and 
healing ill conditioned ulcers in which mag. 
gots have formed. — Lind. FI, Med,, yp. 401, in 
O'Shaualinessy, p, 607. 

HYDROPHASIANUS, a genus of the 
Snh-family Parrinas, viz., 

Suh-fam, Parrinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., Me- 
topodins; 1 Hydrophasianns. 

Fam. Grnidse, 1 gen. I sub-gen. 3 sp. 
viz., 2 Grns. 1 Anthropoides. 

HYDROPHIDJE, a family of serpents, 
viz, : 

Enhydrina Bengalensis, Gray. Sandheads. 
Hydrophis gracilis, Shaw. Sandheads. 

„ jerdonii, Gray. (Hydrus, Ciint). Mergui. 

„ nigrocincta. Band. 

,, curta, Shaw. 

„ cydnocincta, Band. (Hydrus, Cant). China 
Hidgilli. 

„ robusta, Fischer. Hidgilli. 

coronata, Gimih. Hidgilli. 

„ Btrioticolles, Gunth. Hidgilli. 

,, chloris, Baud. Sandheads. 

„ guntheri, Theob. 

„ trachyceps, Theob. Mergui. 

,, viperina, Schmidt. Rangoon. 

Pelamis bicolor, Schneid. Nicobar, 

Platurus soutatus, Lowr. Ramree, Penang. 

„ Pisoheri, Jan. Bay of Bengal. 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA, Linn. 
A creeping plant with lilac coloured flowers, 
grows on sand hills on the Coromandel and 
Malabar Coast. 

HYDROSAURUS SALTA T OR.— 

A genus of reptiles, of the 

Sec. B. Squamata, Scaled reptiles. 

Order Sauria. 

Fam. Varanidje. 

Psammosaurus scincus, Ifgrr. Nubia, Salt Range. 
Y'aranus flavescens, Gray. Bengal. 

,, dracaena, JDt 71^1 Bengal, Agra. 

„ nehulosus, Bmn and Bib. Bengal, Agra 
Hydrosanrus salvator, Laur. Bengal, Assam, Armus 
Malacca, Rungpur. 

BTYDROPHIS, a genus of the Hydridse 
or Sea Snakes found on all the coasts of 
India. Sir J. E. Tennent has sailed through 
large shoals of them in the Gulf of Manaar, 
close to the pearl banks of Aripo. The fisher- 
men of Calpentyn on the west of Ceylon live 
in perpetual dread of them, and believe their 
bite to be fatal. In the course of an attempt 
which was recently made to place a light- 
house on the great rocks of the south-east coast, 
known by seamen as the Basses, or Baxos, 
the workmen who first landed found that 
portion of their surface liable to be covered 
by the tides, honey-combed and hollowed 
into deep holes filled with water, iu which 
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HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA. 

were abundance of fislie3 and some molluscs. 
Some of these cavities also contained sea- 
snakes from four to five feet long, which 
were described as having the head “ hooded 
like the cobra de capello, and of a light 
grey colour, slightly speckled. They coiled 
themselves like serpents on land, and darted 
at poles thrust in among them. The Singa- 
lese who accompanied the party, said that 
they not only bit venomously, but crushed 
in their coils the limb of any intruder.”* 
The principal habitat of sea-snakes is tbe 
ocean between the southern shores of China 
and the northern coast of New Holland, and 
their western limit appears to be about the 
longitude of Cape Comorin. It has long 
since been ascertained that they frequent 
the seas that separate the island of the Pa- 
cific ; but they have never yet been found 
in the Atlantic. Tennant's Sketches of the Na- 
tural History of Ceylon, Z09. ' • 

HYDROPHOBIA. Dr. A Gibson says 
theNotonia corymbosa, native name “ Wan- 
dur Rotee,” is useful as a prophylactic 
in Hydrophobia. It grows rather plentifully 
on the stony parts of the high hills near 
Jooner, and also in some parts of the Nor- 
thern Deccan, Khandeish, &c. About four 
ounces of the stem and bark of the plant are 
steeped in cold water for a night, 
when it has become softened, the material 
is then kneaded with the hand, so as to ex- 
tract the thick greenish juice which mixes 
with the water, and in this state it is drunk 
in the morning,* the quantity of water being 
about a pint. On the same evening two pills, 
or boluses, composed of the flour of black 
gram, made up with the thick juice of the 
plant, are given, and the dose of the watery 
infusion next morning, to be repeated as 
before, and the same pills again in the even- 
ing. The like process to be gone throngb 
on the third day, after that nothing. The 
giving of the medicine should not commence 
until nine days after the bite of the animal. 
The plant is one readily propagated by cut- 
tings, but it will only grow in rocky places 
and corners of old fort walls, &c. In ap- 
pearance the plant resembles the euphor- 
bium, or milk bush, except that it is des- 
titute of the thorns. The leaves have a 
thick cabbage-like appearance, only they 
are much smaller. — Times of India, Jan, 2. 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA. 

The Seaside Hydrophy lax is a straggling her- 
baceous plant, native of the shores of Coro- 
mandel, where it shows its pale lilac blos- 
soms great part of the year. The branches 
run over the sand, sometimes under the 
sui'face, and strike root at the joints. It 


HYLINA. 

answers well as a sand binding plant where 
the sand is moist. 

HYDROSAURI, or water lizards, live on 
the margins of springs and on low river 
banks. 

HYDROS AURUS SALVATOH—Loz^r. 
Tail compressed, fingers long, nostrils near 
the extremity of the snout. A black band, 
on each temple, round yellow spots disposed 
in transverse series on the back. Teeth with 
the crown compressed and notched. — Ten- 
nant' s Sketches of the Ncdural History of Ceylon, 

p. 27 * 2 . 

HYDRUS. See Hydride. 

HYDUR WULLEE, a mahomedan saint. 

HYEE-BIN. Burm. Rhainnus jujuba. 

HYENA. See Plyfcna. 

HYETE. Sw. Wheat. 

HYI-BIN. Burm. Zizyphus jujuba. 

HYLOBATES, the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-arm- 
ed ape, is the most beautiful of all tbe mon- 
key tribe. The fur of this gentle little ani- 
mal is grey, its face, hands, and feet, are 
jet black, in features it more resembles those 
of the human race than the oran utang. — 
Loiv's Saratvak, p. 80. 

HYLOBATES HOOLOOK, the Holock. 
It is the Simla Hoolook, Harlan; H. sey- 
rites and H. coromandus, Ogilby ; H. Hou- 
loch, Lesson, a nature of Assam ? 

HYLOBATES LAR, the Gibbon; Homo 
lar, Linnceus ; Simia loiigimana, Sohreber ; 
S. albimana Vigors and Horsfield ; Le Grand 
Gibbon of Buffon ; a native of Mfilacca where 
it is known as the white handed Gibbon. 
The contrast which this animal offers with H. 
hoolook, is vei'y remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter ; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in tbe erect attitude 
commonly assumed by H. hoolock, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
croucbing position. 

HYLOBATES LEUCISCUS, the silvery 
Gibbon, or Wow- Wow, Simia lencisca, 
Sclireber, Moloch, Audeb. native of Malacca. 
See Simiadae. 

HYL^DAGTYLID^, a family embrac- 
ing Hylaedactylus vittatus, Cantor, Pegu. 

H. bivittatus. Cantor, See Engystoma 
interlineatum. 

HYLINA this section of the Reptilia, 
comprehends 

Fam. PoLYPEDATII).®. 

„ Hylorana macrodactyla, Guiitli. Pegu. 

„ „ erytlicea, Schl. Syn Limuodytes, nigro- 

vitratus, L. macularius. Blytli, Mergui. 
j Tytleri, Theol), Dacca. 

„ „ Malabarioa, D. ^ B. Malabar. 

„ „ temporalis Qunth, Ceylon. 

„ Polypedates lucomystax, Grat'cn, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Mergui, Silhet 

„ ,, cruciger, Bhjih, Tenasserim. 

to 



HYMEXODYCTI OX EXCELS 


HYMEXOPTERA. 


Fir^/z. PoljpedatGS marmovatus, Pe*gn. 

j, microtvinpanum, Ceylon, 

j, pleurokictas, O^iuth, Penmsula 
„ 5, variabilis, J‘^/'Jo/i,yeilglierriea. 

' „ 3, reticulatuSj Gurdli; Ceylon, 

equedj Gunth, Cfeylon 
-j, 5, afghana, Gnutli Ceylon. 

,, „ smaragdinus. 6 ' ?' nr /i, Ceylon. 

Ixalus temporalis, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ femoralis, Cuni/i, Ceylon. 

,, „ leucorhinuSj Marten, % Ceylon 

„ glandulosa, Jerd. S. lj:idia. 

,, ,, rliar-opliorus maximus, G'irn/ 7 <., Jxagai’ 

HYMEX^A COERBARIL, Linn. 

Locust tree, Eng. [ Courbaril locust tree, Exg. 
Gum Anime tree, „ j 

This line, lofty, spreading, tree, grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, 
and in Tenasserim where it was introduced 
by Major Macfarqnhar. The tree is easily 
propagated, and the trnnlc acquires an im- 
mense height. The timber of the old trees 
is very hard and tough, and is in great 
request for wheel work, particularly for cogs. 
The wood is so heavy that a cubic foot is 
said to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes 
a tine polish and is used by cabinet makers. 
When in a sickly state, the resin called 
Western Anime exudes from between the 
principal roots. It is fine and transparent, 
of a red or yellowish-red colour, and in 
large lumps. It resembles amber, is very 
bard and sometimes contains leaves, insects, 
01 ' other objects imbedded in it. It burns 
I'eadily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
makes one of the finest kinds of varnish, — 
Sng. Cijc., Drs. O' Shauglinessy, p. 314, 
Mason^s Tenasserini,^ p. 156, and Voigt, 
p. 252. 

HYMEXODYOTIOX. Of this genus of 
plants, belonging to one section of the Cin- 
chonacese, H. ohovatnm, W. Ic., “ Telia j 
mala kai maram” Tam., Kurwye” Mahr., 
H. utile, W. le,, “Peronjoli maram” 
Tam,, and Kurwye” Mahr., grow in Coim- 
batore and in Oanara, but woods only fit for 
fuel. H. thyrsiflonim, Wall, grows at Raj- 
mahal, Chittagong, and at Rangoon. — Drs. 
Wight, Gilson and Voigt. 

HYMEXODYOTIOX, Species. 

Dudippa of Godarery { Chetippa of Circars. 
Porests. I 

A lai'ge tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
used . — Captain Beddome. 

HYMEXODYOTIOX EXCELSUM, 
Wall 

Cinciiona ezcelsa, Hoxh. 

Eala baolinakDuK.HiND. Sagapu maram, Tam. 
Cedar wood, EaNg. Burja Burija, Tel. 

Kuudaru. ? Hind. Chetippa, „ 

Buudaru, Bandaroo, Punda- 

BarihpajThab, Hushyar- xoo ? „ 

ruR, 


A very large tree, common all round the 
foot of tbe Xeilgherries, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of the Circars, but chiefiy in 
, the valleys. The wood is firm, close-grain- 
' ed, of a pale mahogany 'colour, and very 
j useful for many purposes. The bitter ns- 
; tringent bark is used by tanners, also raodi- 
, ciually for yokes of ploughs, for scabbards 
I and gun stocks ? Possesses febrifugal pro- 
i perties, bub it contains no alkaloid. — Lrs. 
^ Roy^liirgli ^ Bl Jnd Oor. pi. 113 and 106. 
j O' Sliauglivessy , p. 394, Mr. Rohde, Mclvor, 

>' Mn. Mai. Med., p. 104. 
i HYMEXODYOTIOX OBOYATUM. W. 
lie. 1159. 

I Kurwye, Mahk. ( Yella malakai maram, Tam 

Dr. Gibson says, this and H. utile grow on 
the Bombay side of India but the wood of 
neither is fit for anything but fuel.-— Bra*. 
Wnghf, and Gilson. 

HYMEXAEA RECURYALIS.— I^a5rzcms. 
j A pretty little moth found in Jamaica, As- 
cension, Sierra Leone, Bagdad, India, Cey- 
lon, China, Australia and Xew Zealand. 

HYMEXJ3A YERRUCOSA, a tree grow- 
ing in Colombo , it produces a gum said to 
be tbe source of Copal. Wood very soft 
and brittle. — Mr. IFergusson. 

HYMEXODYOTIOX UTILE.— lY. Ic. 
1159. 

Peeroonjolay maram, Tam. | Kurwye, Mahr. 

This tree attains a large size and the heart 
wood is red. When Dr. Wight first gathered 
specimens of this tree, he was informed that 
I it furnished the wood called bastard cedar. 
He afterwards found two other trees similarly 
reported. 

Dr. Gibson says the wood of this tree is 
never used, except for firewood. The tree is 
common enough, in rooky slopes mostly, in 
or near thick forest. It does not stretch 
inland beyond the limits of the Ghaut ra- 
vines . — ^ight Gibson. 

HYMEXOPTERA, an order of insects 
characterized by the majority of species 
possessing stings. Large numbers of them 
are also distinguished for tbeir social habits, 
of which the bees, the wasps, the hornets 
and the ants are familiar examples. They 
frequently build for themselves houses in 
which they dwell or deposit their ova. 
They use different materials for this pur- 
pose. The wasp and the hornet with several 
other allied species, make a kind of papier- 
machie tenement in which they deposit theii" 
eggs and hatch their young. The bee uses 
for this purpose the material known as wax. 
Prom the ants, when bruised, are obtained 
juiceswhich yield an acid secretion, the fonnic 
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HYiAIENOPTEEA. 


KYOSCIAMUS MAEITTMUS. 


afiid, a chemical base from which Ennias 
obtaiued the ter-chloride of formyle. Dr. 
Sim}3S0ii of Edinburgr]! tried this, as an 
aiisssthetic agent and found it succeed, 
and it is is now known as the chloi'o- 
form, which has been the means of alleviat- ! 
ing a vast amount of human misery. The | 
species of the genus Cynips belong to a | 
group ofthis order, and make their nests in 
the oak-tree bud and produce the oak-a.pple, 
by inserting their eggs, into the bud as it 
expands, by means of their ovipositor. The 
‘ robins-pin-cushions’ on the dog rose are 
produced similaidy, thistles are similarly at- 
tacked, and the Dead Sea Apples, which are 
excrescences produced on a species of Solana- 
ceous plant, are amongst the most remarka- 
ble of these productions. These are remark- 
ably like the fruit of a plant, but, v/hen 
opened, they are found to contain nothing but 
the excreta of the young larvse that were 
hatched in their interior. It was these apples 
of Sodom to which Milton alludes, in the 
lines — 

* * ^ greedily they plucked 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bitumous lake when Sodom flamed; 
This, more delusive, not the touch but taste, 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit, 

Chewed bitter ashes : 

The excrescences called galls are also pro- 
duced by a species of Cynips, and are largely 
used for tanning purposes, also, medicinally, 
in the form of gallic acid. The Hymenoptera 
are very numerous in the South East of Asia. 
Afossorial wasp of the family Sphegidae, the 
Pelopseus spiiiola of St. Eargeau is distin- 
guished by its metallic lustre. It frequently 
makes its nest in key-holes and similar aper- 
tures, which it stops up by little pellets of clay 
brought by it to form its cells. Into these it 
thrusts the pups^ of some other insect, into 
whose bodies, it has previously introduced its 
own eggs. The young parasite, after under- 
going its transformation, gnaws its way into 
light, to emerge as a four winged fly. The 
Ampulex compressa which drags about the 
larvse of cockroaches into wTiich it has 
inserted its eggs, belongs to the same family. 
The Ichneumon, is a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvse. They, 
also, belong to the order “ Hymenoptera,” 
section^^ Terebrantia” andfaniily “Pupivora” 
in the classification of Latreille. The Icliiieu- 
mon with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of 
other insects and deposits its ova within 
their bodies, where the larvse are parisitic. 
The Ichneumon forms small nests of clay 
into which they deposit the infected insect. 
Bng, Gyc, /. H. TennenVs Slrtches of 


Ceylon. Dr. LaJili ester on the Uses of Animals. 
See Insects. 

HYOBUHS, or Haiobans,^ the raja of 
Huldee in Ghazeepoor is of this conspicuous 
clan, which once held large dominions on 
! the banks of the Herbudda . — Elliot Suj)p. 
Gloss. “ Journal A. S. Eengal^^^ August 1837. 
See Benoudha ; Hnreehobuns. 

HYOSCIAMUS NIGEE.— 

Bunj. Arab. Pers I Adas-pedas. Malay. 

Siekrau. „ 1 Dentura of Ravi- 

Baudura of Chenab. 1 Datura of Sutlej. 
Bazr-baug ,, I Sura of .^Sutlej. 

Henbane. Eng. 1 Khorasani omum. Ta^i. 

Sapht. Egypt. 1 Damtura of Tkans Indus. 

Uoskuamos. Gr. | 

The Seed. 

Bazr-ul-Biinj. Pers. 1 Khurasaui ajwain, 

Tukhm-i-buiij-i- 1 Hind. 

Rumi, „ I 

The henbane plant is anative of Eui’Ope and 
of Asia Minor andisfrequent in waste ground 
near houses, from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, in the 
Punjab Himalaya, where it is stated on 
high autlioihty to be eaten by cattle. The 
seeds are, on the Sutlej, said to be poisonous 
but are of&cinal in the plains of India foi* 
their narcotic effects. It is cultivated in 
several parts of India. In physiological 
action this plant and its preparations seem 
intermediate between belladonna and opium, 
combining great soothing and anodyne 
power with the property, of dilating the 
pupil. Over opium, hysocyamus possesses 
the advantage of relaxing ralher than con- 
stipating the bowels, and being less apt to 
occasion headache; in excessive doses how- 
ever delirium, coma, and convulsions (the 
latter blit rarely) supervene, and not un- 
commonly terminate in death. The chemi- 
cal properties of the leaves and seeds have 
been carefully investigated, and an alkali 
has been obtained termed Hyosciamia, but it 
differs little, if at all, from Atropia. A 
dry inspissated juice of the leaf was prepar- 
ed by exposing the juice in thin layers on a 
shallow earthen vessel to the intense beat of 
the sun in April and May; Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy deems this extract far superior to any 
imported from Europe or prepared in India 
by other processes. In three grain doses its 
soporific and anodyne effects were most de- 
cisive, and its use rarely, if ever, followed 
by any headache or other unpleasant symp- 
toms. — Drs. O^Shauglmessy, page 47. J. D. 
Steivarty M. D., SpnfsSioggestions, p. S6. M. 

B.JB.ofmb. 

HYOsbiAMtrS MAEITIMUS.-Burm, 
Syn. of Pedalinm murex. — Kn;eh. 
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HYPEHICUM PERFOEATOJ. HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS. 


HYPERANTHERA MORINGA. 

Moringa ptervgosperroa. — Gcertii. 

The tree, I 

Moringa oleiferfi. Lam. [ GuilanclinamoringaLiXN. | 

Moringa zejlanicEj Pers. | Roxb. 1 

1 Araoma moringa, Lour. ! 

The tree. 

Sahajna, Sajna, STiajoa, Kilor M il ay* 

Sujuna, Beng, Hind. iMiiringai, ^Ialeal* 
Band alara, Buem. Moria Len, Pers* 

MnriBg, DEKH.A.N. SoLanjana, Soha- 

Horse radish tree, Eng. jana, Sans. 

Country „ „ Sigrumala, )i 

Beu tree ,, Morunga maram, Tam. 

Maranggai, M.al.ay. Munaga-chettu, Tel. 

The root. 

^^loongay ke jhar ki Moonaga veru, Tel. 

jar, Duk. 

Moorungy vayr, Tam. 

The greens. 

Moongay ko bajee, Duk. I Moorungy keeray, Tam. 
Shegguru, Sans. | Moonaga koora, Tel 

The flowers. 

Moongay ka pool, Duk. I Moorungy poo, Tam. 
Shegguru, Sans. | Moonaga poo, Tel. 

The fruit. 

Hub-ul-ban, Arab. | Marung kai, Maleal. 
Moongay ke pulli, . Duk. I Moorungy kai, Tam 
S heggooroo, Sans. | Moonaga-kaia, Tel. 

This small tree is grown all over the East 
Indies, its gum is used medicinally : its leaves 
and flowers and long fruit pods, about half a 
yard long, are used as greens and in curries 
and its root as a substitute for the horse ra- 
dish. — Ainslie's Mat. Med.., p. 241-260-265, 
Irvine^. Gen. Med. Top..;^. 192. 

HYPERBOREANS. See Kelat, p. 489. 
HYPERICACEu®. See Hypericum. 
HYPERICINE^. See Guttifer^e 
HYPERICUM BACCIFERUM. See 
Dyes, Gamboge. 

HYPERICUM CARNEUM, Wall Oaf., 
syn. of Ancistrolobus carneus. — Wall. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. L. 

St.John’s wort. Eng. [ B. dendlu ' of Beas. 
Bassant of Ravi. [ 

This plant belonging to the N. 0. Malpi- 
gbiaceas is common in the Cashmerean moun- 
tains, but is not officinal. In Arabian me- 
dicine however, it is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms, to cure piles, prolapsus 
uteri et ani. In European practice St. John’s 
wort was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, 
diuretic, emenagogue, &c. The dried herb 
boiled in alum water, communicates a yellow, 
or yellowish red color, to wool, silk, &c. 
The species of Hypericum known as St. 
John’s ^ "Wort, are shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, all bear yellow flowers with one excep- 


: tion from Cochin-China; they are inhabi- 
tants of all parts of the xvorld, and are grown 
by seed in any good garden soil. Brs. Riddell, 
J. L. Stevjart, M. D. Honigherger, p. 2S9. 

HYPERINES. A family of Crustacea, viz. 

Vibilia peronii, Tdio. Asiatic Seas 

Phoreus raynaudii, Ediv. Indian Ocean. 

Daira gabevtii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Anchylomera blossevilleii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ hunfcerii, Edw. Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus piscator, Edio. Indian Ocean. 

„ armatus, Echo. Amboyna and Vandee- 

man’s land. 

HYPHENS CORIACE A, the Doom palm 
of Upper Egypt, is common at Mooltan. 

HYPHAE3NE THEBAICA. AIart. The 
Doura palm, or ginger-bread-tree, grows 
at Okamnndel and on Din Island. 

HTPHASIS RIVER. The modern Ghar- 
ra river. 

HYPOCARPOG-^A. See Ground-nuts. 

HYPOCISTUS. See Balanophore^. 

HYPOG^A» See Arachis. 

HYPOLITE DESIDERI, an Indian tra- 
veller. He set out from Goa, on the 27th 
November 1713, and reached Lahore in Oc- 
tober the following year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS SUBBUTBO, the 
Falco subbuteo or the ‘ Hobby,’ inhabits all 
Europe, Asia and America ; migratory ; com- 
mon in the Himalaya ; rarer in S. India ; a 
cold weather visitant in Lower Bengal, to- 
gether with an affined species, H. severus. 
Both are somewhat crepuscular in habit. 

HYPSIPBTES NILGIRIENSIS and H. 
psaroides, species of Indian Birds. See 
Birds. 

HYPSIRHINA. One of the HydridsB. 

HYRAH of Kumaon, Terminalia chebnla. 
Betz. 

HYRAX. See Coney. 

HYRCANIA, the hilly region south of 
the Caspian Sea, the country about Mazen- 
deran, which has much forest.— 

Travels, i. 188, ii. 59. Indian Field. See 
Kabul, Kah. 

HYRKODES. See Kabul. 

HYSSOP, that cometh out of the wall, 
alluded to iu I Kings, iv. and 83, was 
probably a lichen or moss, probably the 
Gymnostomum fasciculare, a moss common 
in the Holy Land. The Hyssop (Bsob) so 
often mentioned in the Scriptures is doubt- 
less Hyssopus officinalis. 

HYSSOPE, Fk. Hyssopus officinalis. 
HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS.— TF. 

Zufaiy yeabus, Ar. Oommon. hyssop, Eng. 

Zufac gabis, „ Hyssope, Fr. 

Uahnaz daoud, „ Isop, Gee. 
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HYSTRICID-^. 

HYSTASPES. See Persian Kings. 

HYSTRICID-jE a family of mammals of 
tlie order Rodentia, as nnder : 

Order Rodentia, Gnawing-tribCj 4 Fam. 4 Su^“ 
fam. 

yam. SciURiD.®, squirrels. 

Gen. Sciurus, 28 sp. 

Mustela, 1 sp 
„ Ehinosciurus, 1 sp. 

„ PteromySj 7. sp. 

„ Sciurop terns, 12 sp. 

Suh-Fam. Arctomydin.e. Marmots, 1 g. 2 sp. 

Gen. Arctomys, 2 sp. 

Fam. MuridjE. Rat-tribe. 2 Snb-Fam. 9. Geu. 45 sp. 
Siib^Fam. MuRiNia. Rats, Mice, 7 genera, 

Gen. Gerbillus, 2 sp. 

„ Nesokia, 6 sp. 

„ Mns, 23 sp. 

„ Leggada, 4 sp. 

„ Platacantliomys, 1 sp. 

3 , Golnnda, 2 sp. j 

„ Rhyzomys, 6 sp. 

Suh>Fa7n. ARVicoLiNiE. Voles, &o. 2 Gen. 2sp, 

Gen. Arvicola, 1 sp. 

„ Neodon, 1 sp. 

Fam. Hystricid.®. 1 Sub-Fam. 2 Gen. 4 sp. 

Sui-Fam. Hystricinj). Porcupines. 2 Gen. 4 
sp. viz. 

Gen, Hystrix, 3 sp. 

„ Atberura, 1 sp. 

Fam. Leporid^. Hares. 2 Gen. 10 sp. viz. 

Gen, Lepus, 7 sp, 

„ Lagomys, 3 sp. 

The Sub-family Hystricinse, embraces the 
animals familiarly known as Porcupines, of 
the genus Hystrix of Lmneeus. They are 
Rodents whose covering consists, for the 
most part, of offensive and defensive armour, 
in the shape of spines or qaills, instead of 
hairs. Colonel Sykes described the Hystrix 
leucurus (Sayal of the Mahrattas), as Hystrix 
cauda-alba It is nearly a third larger than 
the European species. All the spines and 
open tubes of the tail are entirely white, 
which is not the case in Hystrix cristata. 
The spines of the crest also are so long as to 
reach the insertion of the tail. The ears 
are much less rounded, and the nails are 
shorter,. infinitely deeper, and more com- 
pressed, and with deep channels below. 
The white gular band is more marked ; and 
the Asiatic species is totally destitute of hair 
— spines, where wanting, being replaced by 
strong bristles evendown to the nails. Mr. 
Hodgson notes this species among the Mam- 
malia of Hepaul, as inhabiting the Central 
and Lower regions. The small porcupine 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, does not ap- 
pear to have been discovered in Arracan. 
According to native description, it best ac- 
cords with the small species described by 
Hodgson, as H. alophas. 

Hystrix bengalensis. — Blyfh. 

H. Malabarica, Sclater. | Bengal porcupine, Eng. 
This is smaller than H. Jcucurus, the head 


HYSTRICID.E. 

I and body being about 28 inches, and tail 8 
I inches. It is found in South Malabar, 
j lower Bengal, Assam and Arakan, doubts 
' however exist as to the identity of H, ben- 
j galensis and H. Malabarica. Dr. Day 
' states that he procured specimens of the 
I orange porcupine from various parts of the 
I ghats of Coohin and Travancore, and that 
the fiesh of this kind is more highly esteem- 
ed for food than the common variety. The 
Native sportsmen declare that the aroma 
from these burrows is quite sufiicient to 
distinguish the two species. — lerdon, Mam- 
mals, p. 220. 

Hystrix leucura. — Sykes. 

H. liirsuti-rostris, Brandt. | H. zeylanensis, Blyth. 
H, cristata Indica, Gray.} 


Sajru, 

Yed, 

Indian porcupine. 
Saori, 

Hoigu, 


Beng.I 

Can. 

Eng. 

Guz. 

GONDI.j 


Salii, Sayal, Sarsel, Hind. 
Salendra, Mahr. 

Dumsi, Nepal. 

Yeddii Pandi, Tel. 


The white tailed or Indian porcupine is 
found over a great part of India, it forms 
extensive burrows, often in societies, in the 
sides of hills, banks of rivers, nullahs and 
tanks, or old mud walls. Its length is 
about 82 inches, tail 7 inches. In some 
parts of the country, they never issue forth 
till dark, dogs take up the scent readily. 
The porcupine charges forwards on its as- 
sailants, with erected spine, and dogs fre- 
quently get severe wounds, the strong 
spines being driven deeply into them. The 
meat of the porcupine is white, tasting 
something between pork and veal, and is not 
bad eating. 

Hystrix I ong icauda . — Marsden . 

H. aloplius, Hodgson, j Acanthion Ja- 
H. Hodgsonii, Gray. | vauioum, F. Cuv 

Crestless porcu- j Sathung of the Lepciia. 

pine, Eng. j Acliotia dumsi, Nepal. 

O’e of the Li3Ibu. } 

The crestless porcupine is found in Sik- 
kim, in Nepal, at Darjeling, up to 4,000 and 
5,000 feet in the Eastern Himalaya, it is 
about 24 inches long, tail 4 inches and quills 
5| inches. They are very numerous and 
very mischievous* committing great depre- 
dations in the edible root crops. 


Atlierma, a genus of mammals of 
the family Hystricidae, and sub-family hys- 
trioinse. Only one species of Atherura is 
known in India, viz., A. fasciculata, of the 
Tipperah hills and thenco southwards to the 
Malay peninsula. Tlio tail is much longer 
than in the true porcupines and ends in a 
tuft of long bristles and the spines of the 
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HTIA-BASHI 


HYCX-DES, 


back are less ‘ elevated. — Jenlou, Marahials. 
Mason's Tenasseritri ; Zooh Froc. 1830-1831, 
1834; quoted in Eng. Ggc. p. 218-222. 

HYTA-BASHI, a leader of the Hjta 
troops. The Hjta or Bashi-Bazoiik are Tur- 
kish irregular cavalry, called Hyta along the 
valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and Bashi- i 
bazouk in Roumelia and Anatolia. They ' 
are collected from all classes and provinces, i 
A man, known for his courage and daring, j 
IS named Hyta-Baslii, or chief of the Hyta, | 
and is furnished with tazkai'a or orders for 
pay and provisions for so many horsemen, 
from four or live hundred to a thousand or 
more. He collects ail the vagrants and free- 
booters he can find to make up his number. 
They find their own arras and horses, al- j 
though sometimes they are furnished by the I 


Hyta-Bashi, who deducts a part of their 
, pay until he reimburses himself. The best 
; Hyta are Albanians and Lazes, and thev 
; form a very effective body of irregular cal 
; valry. Their pay at Mosul is small, 
I amounting to abouc eight shillings a month • 

' they are quartered on the villages, and are 
the terror of the inhabitants, whom they 
i plunder and ill-treat as they think fir. 
I When a Hyta-Bashi has established a repu- 
tation for himself, liis followers are numerous 
and devoted. He wanders about the pro- 
vinces, and like a condottiere of the middle 
ages, sells his services, and those of his 
troops. 

HYUH-DE3. Amongst the bindus of the 
Cis -Himalayas, Hima-des, Sansc. moans 
Snow country. See Huiides. 



I. 

This letter of the English alphabet has, in 
England, four sounds. As an initial and medial 
letter, it has a long sound as in iron, fine, 
isinglass : a second is short and acute as in^^sit” 

** infant” indigent ; a third sound is that of the 
letter “ u,” as in “ stir and the fourth sound 
is close and slender, though long, like ‘^ee,”as 
in “fatigue,” ?iintriguej’ The three first sounds 
are peculiar to the English language, but the 
last long sound, as of “ ee,” is represented^ in 
all the tongues of the South East of Asia. 

lANTHINA, the violet snail, a genus of 
molluscs, of the family Haliotidee. There are 
six recent species, "widely^ distributed in the 
four quarters of the globe* They are seen 
floating on the ocean but are often driven on 
the shores by tempests. The beach at Madras 
is strewn with them after a gale. The lauthina 
has occurred on the coasts of Britain, but there"' 
is reason for thinking that it is not to be found 
in very cold latitudes. In warm climates it is 
very plentiful. — Eirbg^ Gyc. VoL ZZ/,jp. 399. 

lARVINl, Tam. ? 

Yarvaney ...Tam. | Crawn....Dn!D, & Port. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
from twenty to forty-five feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may 
be obtained in great quantities, and answers 
many purposes in ship and house work. — Edye^ 
on the Timher of Ceylon, 
lAYAPALA, Can. Croton seed. 

IBERIA, this ancient kingdom is the modem 
province of Kartelania in Georgia. Ptolemy des- 
cribes it as bordered on the north by the Sar- 
matian mountains ; to the south by a part 
of Armenia; to the east, by Albania, and to 
the west by Colchis the present Immeretia. 
He mentions many of its towns and villages. 
Strabo who travelled in these countries, 
speaks of this being a flourishing and even 
luxurious slate. In the western emigration, 
the Iberians and Cantabrians preceded the 
Celts, and their language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayan). — Porter^ s Travels^ YoL 
p. Latham mBrit, Assoc, Jonrn. 1845, 
jp. 77 and 78, 

IBERIS, Candy tuft. One of the Cruci- 
ferse. Grows wild in England : named Iberis 
from Iberia, or Spain ; easily grown from seed. 
Its colours are pink and white, and it blossoms 
towards the close of the rains. — RiddelL 
IBEX, This name is given, in India, to 
several animals of the genus Capra or goat. 
. Capra-ibex Himalayana Blyth, is the Himala- 
.yan Ibex the Skeen, Skyn, Sakeen or Sikeen 


of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir. These 
are the names of the male, that of the female, 
in Thibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh and 
Kashmir. A wild species called passeng” by 
the Persians, and which belongs to the genus 
^gagrus, occurs in middle and North Asia. 

IBHARAN-KUSHA, Beng. Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

IBT-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Thibet, 
in height 22,260 feet English =20,8 8 6 Erench 
feet. 

I IBIS, a familiar name, applied to species of 
1 the Ealcinellus genus of birds belonging to the 
I Eamily Ardeadse, sub-family Tantalinse. One 
species occurs in India, the Ealcinellus igneus 

Ibis falcinellus ; or Glossy Ibis^ of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and S. America, Aus- 
tralia and very common in India. See Birds, 

IBLIS Ar, the devil. 

IBN BATUTA was born at Tangier, on 
the 24th February 1304;. He started in the year 
of the Hijira 725, A. D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the age of twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-three, but some say 28, and for thirty 
years continued with unwearied diligence travel- 
ling about in different countries. His name 
and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Abdallah 
Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al Taudii, 
He travelled in India from 1324-1353. On 
his way to India, he visited Shiraz. After 
passing Kunduz and Bagblan he arriv- 
ed at Andar (Andarab), where he says a city 
formerly existed which had ‘^altogether 'dis- 
appeared. Starting for the Hindu Kush (the 
name which he uses) they met with hot springs 
in which he washed, and lost the skin of his 
face in consequence. These were no doubt the 
hot springs of Sirab, near where the Passes of 
Tul and Khawak diverge , in the upper valley 
of Anderab, and which are mentioned by Wood 
as having temperatures of 108®, and 124® 
Pahr, (Journey, p, 413,) He then arrived at 
the mountain of Pashai. The Pasbai race are 
mentioned repeatedly by Leech as one of the 
most numerous tribes in the Paujshir valley 
and adjoining passes. These are supposed to 
be mahomedans, but as the name is meutioued 
also by Elphinstone as that of one of the Kafir 
tribes, part of them in the mountains may have 
retained their heathenism and independence. 
He then reaches Parwan and Charkli (Chare- 
kar) which Leech also calls Chark.) In Delhi 
he acted for a time as one of the magistrates. 
He wrote a history of his travels, and gives a. 
historical retrospect extending from the first 
conquest of Delhi by the mahomedans under 
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JCutb-udl-deeii Aibek in 1188 to the accession 
of the then reigning sovereign Sultan Maho- 
med, son of Toghlaq, 1325. He quitted Delhi, 
in the year of the Higira 743 (A. D. 1342) as 
one of the ambassadors to China, passing 
through Dowlutabad, Goa, and Honore to 
Calicut, where the Chinese Junks awaited the 
embassy. But after bis embarkation, he was 
shipwrecked and then, determining to resume 
his wanderings, set sail for Honore (Honavar) 
visiting the Maldives iZabiyah ul Mohli) in his 
route, also Ceylon where he landed in 1347, 
thence he visited Sumatra. — Ind* in l^th 
Cent. Tr. of Bind, FIL 2 1 5 . YnleC athay, 
IL p. 595. 697. 

IBN HAUKAL. An Arab traveller who 
visited India, a short time after Masudi. He 
wrote the Ashkal-ul- Baled to which he also 
gave the name of Kitab-ul-Masalik-o-ul-Mama- 
Uk, or descriptions of countries, in which occur 
notices of meet of the mahomedan kingdoms 
of his day. His real name Was Mahomed Abu- 
1-Kasim, and he wats a native of Baghdad. He 
left Baghdad A. D. 943 (A. H. 331) and he 
continued travelling till A. D. 976. He notices 
his obligations to Ihn Khurdadbha, and he 
copied likewise from Istakhri .— in 
Cent. MUot Hist> of India. See Kelat p. 496. 

:IBN KHURDAB-BHA, died A. D. 912 
(A. H. 600) wrote a work oh roads and king- 
doms. He attained high office under the 
Khalifs.— m'ojf. 

IBRAHIM, founder of the Roushenai sect 
of MahomedanS, 4^^ ^t Cairo 1629. 

IBRAHIMI, a town near the river Kash- 
yud, which rises in the mountains of Siah-bund 
and €owa towards Koh-i-duzdan, a village 
between Washeer a:iid Ibrahimi. 

_ IBRAHIM KHA]^ of Gour had 7,006 ; 
famihes of Taymuni under his rule ; but, about 
the year 1388, Yar Mahomed of Herat com- 
pletely devastated the country which they occu- 
pied and removed them to Herat, where hfe 
established some of them in the city and some 
in the suburbs. In 1846, however, they took 
advantage of Yar Mahomed’s ^absence on 'the; 
Murghab to decamp into 4he Persian territory. 

IBRAHIM LODI, king (rf Delhi was de- 1 
jeated at Paniput by Baber. 

. IBRAHIM PARK A, son or adopted aon of 
Mahomed Ali. 

IBRAHIM QJJTXJB SHAH;, .ofifc ctf the 
ftqtuh ahahi dynasty of kings, who ruled at 
Golcohdah near Hydembad A. D. 1567'. He 
a-buried there ^and a large cupola covers 4he 
lOBXb. 

^ lOE. 

Hran. often' t’erihedBurf (snow) P:ims? 

^ cemptri^j eomme|id:§fje prqper 


supply of ice or snow for cooling water or other 
liquids in summer has long been regarded as 
one of the necessaries of life. And so ancient 
is the practice, that we even find allusions to 
it in the Proverbs of Solomon, — “ As the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him ; for he re- 
fresheth the soul of his masters.” xxv. 13, Of 
late years, ice has become an article of com- 
merce between countries where it is found in 
abundance, and those where it is found scanti- 
ly or not at ali. The place where this remark- 
able traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, about 
18 miles from Boston, m the United States of 
America ; and subsequently, some of the Nor- 
wegian lakes have furnished abundant supplies. 
After the Wenham Lake Company was formed, 
in September, 1833, a cargo of ice shipped at 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and sold 
at^3d per lb. It Was packed in large cubes, 
fitting closely together so as to form one solid 
mass, within chambers of double planking with 
a layer of well-dried refuse tan, or bark, bf».- 
tween them. The quantity shipped, was 186 
tons, of which about 60 wasted on the voyage, 
and 20 on the passage up the river to Calcutta. 
Thousands of tons are now annually shipped 
from Boston to the Bast and West Indies, and 
to South America. Wenham -lake occupies an 
elevated position and lies embasomed in rugged 
hills. The lake has no outlet, but is fed by 
the springs which issue from the rocks at its 
bottom, at a depth of 200 feet, the cutting, 
storing, and transportation of the ice is regu- 
larly carried on throughout the winter. The 
ice-house, which is capable of storing 20,600 
tons of ice, is built of wood, with double walls 
2 feet apart all round, the intervening space 
being filled with sawdust. The machinery used 
for catting the ice is worked by men and 
horses. Prom the time when the ice first forms, 
it is kept free from snow until it is thick 
enough to be cut ; the cutting being commenced 
when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of sonm 
'2 acres is then selected^ which, at that thick* 
ness, wUI furnish about 2,000 tons and a 
straight line is then drawn through its centre 
from side to side each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these lines, until 
Ihe groove is about 3 inches deep and J inch 
wide, when the marker is introduced. This 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, mid mak^S'2 
new grooves parallel with the first,®! inehes 
apart, the^ renmining in the origindi 

groove. . The marker is then . shifted to the 
outside ^groove, and 2 mote. Having 

drawn ’these lines -over the whole surface in onto 
direction the same procsees 4a llrepeated In a 
transv'we direcMon^ markhatg idli the ice out 

into i^uares inches, r.. Meanwhile th® 


It 
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tiiese grooves, mii cuts the> ice. to a depth of 6 
inches. One entire range of blocks is then 
sawn CKut, and' the renaainder are split off 
toward the opening thus made with an iron 
wcflge, called an ice spade ; when it is dropped 
into the groove the block splits off with a very 
slight blow, especially in very cold weather ;> 
the labour of spliting being slight or otherwise 
according to the temperature of the air. Low 
platforms are placed near the opening made- in 
the ice with iron slides extending into the : 
water, and a man stands on each side of a slide 
armed with an ice hook, with which he catches 
the ice, and. by a sudden- jerk throws it up the 
slide upon the platfbrm. In a cold day. every- 
thing is quickly covered with ice by the freez- 
ing of the water on. the platforms, slides, &c. 
and the huge blocks of ice, some of which 
weigh mare than* 2,cwt. each, are hnrlfed along 
these slippery surfaces with, great ease. By the 
side of the platform is a sledge of the same height,. 
capaJale of containing about 3 tons, which 
when filled, is drawn over the ice to the front, 
of) the store-house, where a large stationary 
platform of the same height is ready to receive 
its load, which, as soon as discharged, ie hoist- 
ed a block a time into the house. Forty men, 
assisted by 12 horses, will cut and stow away 
400 tons a day. Sometimes in favourable 
weather 100 men are employed at once. When 
a thaw or fall of rain occurs, the ice is made 
porous and opaque, and unfitted for the market : 
when snow is followed by rain, and that by 
frost, the snow ice thus formed* is- remoyed by 
the plane. The operation, of planing is some- 
what simflar to that of catting. plane guaga 
to run- in the groves made by the marker^ and 
which shaves; the ice to the depth of 3 inches, 
IS drawn by a“ horse, until the whole surface of 
the ice is planed. The chips thus -produced are 
then scraped off, and if the clear ice is not 
reached: the process is repeated. K this make 
the ice too thin for cutting j it is left until a few 
nights of hard frost shall have added« below as 
muehi as was removed from abovej* In addition 
to filling their ioe-housea at the* lake and in the 
large towne, the ice^company fill a large number i 
of private: iee-^houaes during the winter;, all the 
ice for these purposes being transported by rail- 
way. ThepreduotionoficenrtifiGially was-carried 
on in- India,, priori to tbereceipt of this substanoe* 
from Aimerica. In; the. upper country,, near the 
town of Hoogly, about 40 miles from, Galcutta, 
by a skilful application of the pro^^ss of evapor 
mtian' the natives are able tp procure a supply 
of ice during their abort winter^ vizj.. from the 
end of November to the middlc^of' February, 
The ground where the ice was^mede waaa large^ 
open planer : 3 or 4, troughs are formed^ each 
about 120? length by 2Ci feet in width- 

and 2 feet in depth : the bottom is made 
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smooth and allowed to dry by^ exposure to, tho 
sun. It ie covered with bundles of rice straw* 
ta the depth of about a foot^ and then loose 
straw is’ strewed in,, to within 6 inches of thet 
adj'oiningf land. The water to be fro; 5 en was* 
contained in pans of unglazed porous earthen? 
ware, very much like those put under garden: 
flower-pots, and these were arranged in regular 
order close to each other upon the loose straw 
in rows to the number of 5 or 6,000. The^ 

: natives filled the pans with soft water by meaner 
of small earthen pots^ attached to the end of 
bamboo-rods, long enough to reach half way 
across the trough; The water was taken from! 
large water j*ars sunk deep in the ground near) 
the pits where the ice was stored, and? filled 
from the neighbouring pools or with drainings: 
from the ipe. The quantity pf water poured 
into each pan varied from | to i of a pint; de* 
pending upon the clearness of the sky and the 
steadiness of the wind. The most favorable 
wind is from the N.N.W. but any point between 
; N. and W. will do, although less ice is produced; 
If the wind blew between E. and S. no ice will 
be formed. The ice which begins, to appear 
a, little before midnight, was carefully watched 
by persons stationed near each trough. As^ 
soon as a slight film of ice appears, the contents 
of several pans were mixed together, and the 
freezing liquid sprinkled over the others. The 
freezing' continues- till sunrise, when perhaps 
much as half anJneh of ice wasi found in, each 
! pan. In very favourable nights the water ia 
; entirely frozen.. The ice was generally removed 
by women, 7 or 8. of whom wei» appointed ta 
each ice-bed : they used a blunt, semi-circular: 
knife to. scoop out. the ice, which they threw 
together with any unfrozen water into, earthetb 
vessels placed near them; "When these were 
full their contents were, poured into, conical 
baskets, placed over the large waterjars from 
which the pans were filled ; by which mean^s a 
I supply of cool water is collected for. the next 
night’s operations; When the ice has been 
; sufficiently drained, it was deposited* in well® 
near, the ice-beds ; and at night removed to' 
|! large, circular pita lined with mats, and covered 
over with a straw shed:. The heal, of the day^ 

! even? in the. ice^making season, is frequently 
I greater than that of the, hottest summer days 
;of England, so that after all, precaiutions, a?; 

; partial thawing w'^nt on in the pits. Tbe^ 
water thus produced was carried off through 
holes in the bottom of the^ pits tol a deep welly 
1 which also served to supply the* pans: in the^ 
! ice-bed ; thus, throughout the process the cold 
I was economised as much as possible. The ice^ 
i was conveyed in boats tO’ Calcutta by night; 

I When the weather was coldest itl was simply 
j packed in bags ; at other times iii baskets^ lined 
with straw matS; and conveyed to the city 
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Isefore sunrise* During the hot se&soB) when, 
ice was most needed, it was scarcely possible 
to preserve it in any quantity, and the first 
heavy fall of rain usually melted all that was 
left of the last ice-making season. In Oudh 80 
maunds of ice were recently made. Ice is to 
he had in the mornings of December in the 
hollows and valleys of Ootacamund. The 
crust is scarcely half an inch thick, but suffi- 
ciently consistent for all freezing purposes. 
Of the ice used in America and exported 
only a small part comes from the Wenham 
Lake but Boston is the great place of export, 
and the trade is steadily increasing. In 1868 
there were exported 71,2345 tons, and in 1864 
104,356 tons were shipped to the following 
countries, viz : 


Calcutta 7,472 Kingston Ja- 

Hong Kong 2,381 maica 2,332 

Bombay 3,255 Barbadoes 1,309 

Madras 1,508 Havannah 8,i3l 

Cape, Good Hope 800 St. Thomas 1,282 

Mauritius 1,350 Other Ports 75,137 

In 1866, the exports were 1,24,751 tons, 
most of the blockdce used in Britain is imported 
from Norway. Mr. Portune tells us that on 
the right hank of the Ning-po river, above the 
town and fort of Chinhae, and in various other 
parts of the north of China he met with ice- 
houses. The town of Ning-po stands in the 
midst of a level plain from twenty to thirty 
miles across. The ice-houses are built on the 


sides of the river in the centre of the plain, 
completely exposed to the sun — clear, fierce 
and burning, which would try the efficiency of 
the best English ice-houses. The bottom of 
the ice-houses is nearly on a level with the 
surrounding fields, and is generally about 
twenty yards long, by fourteen broad. The 
walls which are built of mud and stone, are 
very thick, twelve feet in height, and are, in 
fact, a kind of embankment rather than walls, 
having a door on one side level with the floor, 
for the removal of ice and a kind of sloping ter- 
race on the other, by which the ice can be 
thrown into the house : on the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, con- 
structed of bamboo, thickly thatched with straw 
and in appearance exactly like an English hay- 
stack. This simple structure keeps ice well 
during the summer months, and under the 
burning sun of China. Around the house 
is a small fiat level field connected with 
the river. This field he takes care to flood 
in winter before the cold weather comes 
on. The water then freezes and furnishes 


the necessary supply of ice at the very door 
Ag^n, in spring, these same fields are plough 
^ * and ' planted with rice, and th( 
vwhifh drains from the bottom of th 




ice house helps to nourish the young crop r 
here, as in England, when the house is filled 
the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with 
little expense in building his ice-house, and an 
economical mode of filling it, manages to se- 
cure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. Ice is of 
great importance to the Chinese, who depend 
much for their food upon the fish which is 
caught in their waters. They are enabled by 
its means to keep their fish during the hot« 
test weather for a considerable time and trans- 
mit them in this way to different parts of the 
country. Ice is now largely made in India by 
machines. The Peninsular and Oriental Ice 
Company at Bombay can make five tons daily 
at a cost of five pie the lb. Private manufactu- 
rers sell it at two annas a lb. at a profit. The 
smaller machines turn it out in cylinders, the 
larger machines in slabs. But only the very 
well to do Europeans purchase it. On the re- 
commendation of Colonel Balfour, C, B., the 
Indian Government sanctioned an ice- machine 
value Ks. 7,000 for each European regiment, 
but regiments have not used them. The price 
of a full sized machine capable of turning out 
one hundred seers in the hour, is 20 , 000 Rupee 3 
and the total cost per seer does not exceed one 
anna. There are also smaller machines equal 
to the production of twenty-five seers in the 
hour, and which cost no more than 7,000 ru- 
pees, but the expense of working them — 
though trifling in either case — is very nearly 
the same as with those of greater power.-— 
Tomlinson ; Ndlgh&rry Star^ December 25 ; 
Illustrated London News\ Wortune^ s ’Residence- 
ICELAND MOSS. This is a lichen (Cc- 
traria Island%ca\ common in the north of 
Europe and North America. It yields a nutri- 
tive starchy substance, sometimes employed to 
make bread and gruel. — ’fVat&rston ; Faulkner, 
ICELAND SPAR. Surmah Safed of Kabul. 
This mineral, a variety of calcareous spar, is 
found in rocks near KalDul, and is extracted and 
broken into crystalline rhombohedral fragments, 
more or less opaque. It is employed by the 
natives as an astringent in ophthalmia, gonor- 
rhoea, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 
7 grains, and also externally as a local appli- 
cation. It is called Surma Safed, or white 
antimony, from being thought to be similar to 
black antimony, the common tersulphide of that 
metal. Price 3cf. per lb. — Cat. Ex, 1862. 

ICHNEUMON, a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvae. They 
belong to the order ‘‘ Hymenoptera,” section 
“ Terebrantia” and family ‘‘ Pupivora” in the 
classification of Latreille. The ichneumon 
with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of other 
insects and deposits its ova within their bodies^ 
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where the larvae are parisitic. The Idmenmon 
forms small nests of clay into which they de- 
posit the infected insect. Brig, Gyc* 
ICHNEUMON of the Egyptians, is the 
Herpestes ichneumon, a quadruped celebrated 
for destroying serpents and crocodiles. It 
was also called Ichneumon Pharaonis. There 
are several species of Herpestes in India called 
Mongoose, H. javanicus of Java and Sumatra, 
H. griseus, Geoff, of continental India and 
neighbouring countries ; H. Nipalensis, Gray, 
of Nepal, and H. neyula, Hodgs. of the Terai, 
ICHNOCARPUS, a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the order Apocynacese, I. fragrans, 
Wall, is grown in Nepaul and Kamaon. It has 
large handsome flowers, I. Loureirii is a native 
of Zanzibar. All the species of Icknocar]gus 
grow well in a mixture of loam, peat and sand, 
and cuttings strike readily in sand under a 
hand-glass. Don^ Biciilamydeous Plants ; 
Lindley^ Mora Medica. 

ICHNOCARPUS ERUTESCENS, R. Br, 

W, Ic. 

Eohifces frutescens,— 

Apocynum frutescens. — Zinn, 

Shyama luta Beng. I Nalla Tige Teu 

Pal-Vulli Maleal. I Illukatte.o...'. ,, 

Nalla tiga Tel. | Munta gajjanama .. „ 

Grows all over India. According to Royle, 
sometimes used in India as a substitute for sar- 
saparilla, — Price 12 annas per lb. — O^Shaug- 
nessy, page 442, Cal, Gat, Ex, 1862, 
I'CHOW OR AI-CHOW, Two islands in 
the Canton River in lat, 22® 2J, N. and long. 
113^ 54' E.— //ors/. 

ICHTHUS, Gr. a fish. 

ICHTHYAETUS, a genus of birds, the 
species of which are now transferred to the 
genera Haliaetus and Poliosetus. 

lOHTHYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
ix^vs a fish, and Koyya glue, is translated Isin- 
glass, a word derived from the German Hau- 
senhlase^ from Jiauseny the great sturgeon, and 
hlase^ a bladder, being one of the coats of the 
swimming-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the 
genus Acipenser, or Sturgeon, and of which 
the best qualities -are exported from the rivers 
of Russia, flowing into the Black and Caspian 
Seas, but also from the Sea of Aral, and the 
Lake Baikal. Isinglass is also exported from 
Brazil, and likewise from India. Of late the 
quality of this has been much improved. 92*8 
per cent, of Gelatine, — Royle. See Air-blad- 
der ; Eish-maws ; Isinglass.' Sounds. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. A branch of science so 
called which comprehends a knowledge of the 
structure, nature, and forms of Eishes. See 
Pishes. 

ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS, an im- 
mense earth worm, common in Sikkim. It is 


a native of the Khasia Mountains, Singapore,’ 
Ceylon and Java. — Hooker Him. Jour* VoL 
IL p, 25. 

ICICA INDICA, W. Jc. A. 

Bursera serrata. Wall, F ScMnus Saheria, H, B. 
Schinus Bengalensis, I ,, Niara „ 

Herb, H, B. 1 

Nay or Bej^g. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, growing 
7 0 feet high ; its timber is close grained and 
hard, as tough as oak, but heavier, and used 
for furniture by the natives. — Voigt, 

ICTIDES- See Mamalia ; Paradoxurus. 
IDAAN, called also Meroot, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyan j and some 
of their tribes who are near the capital are 
compelled to plant pepper and collect the pro- 
duce. They appear anxious for an intercourse 
with Europeans : they are said to sacrifice 
human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan, of 
different places, go under different denomina- 
tions and have different languages, but in their 
manners and customs they seem to be nearly 
alike. 

The name Idaan’* is, in some measure, 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajobs,. the Subano ofMagin- 
danao appear to be the same people ; perhaps,, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabi- 
tants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendants of the Chinese ; the custom 
obtains of arranging human skulls about the 
houses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ No, lY^ 
Sepr, 1849, p, 557. 

IDA CHETTU, Tel. Citrus anrantium, 
L. a very small var. of orange, growing in all 
' the hilly country of the Circars both cul- 
tivated and wild. Perhaps the original of the 
Citrus aurantium? C. variatro, Heyne 57; musk 
orange. Ch’hota Kichli Hind. Kiri kittali, 
Can. — El, Andh, 

IDAIYAN, Tam. Cow-keeper. 

IDANKAI, Tam. Left hand caste. See 
Edakai. 

IDIGA, Karn. a caste who sells toddy, 
the fermented palm wine, &c, also employed as 
Paiankin bearers. — Wih. 

IDOL, Eng. 

Vigraham Tam, ] Yigram Tel. 

Salai ,, Prattima „ 

Vikramu Tel. 1 But,., Hind. Pers^ 
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Idola are treated of m scriptures in Isaiak xli. 

; Isaiak Jilv. 1 ; Jeremiah x ; Cor. ■viiii. 4. 

The idols of the hindus are made of metal ; 
gold, silver, and copper and their alloys ; one 
of frequent use being that called ‘‘ panchalaka’^ 
of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead : but stone, 
earth, cowdung and wood are often also em- 
ployed, the red saunders wood and the woods 
of the Cnpressus tornlosa, Macrotomia eu- 
ehroma and Melia azedarach. Many of the 
idols in India are monsters, many are mere 
shapeless masses of stone with a smearing 
of red lead or a Log of wood without shape or 
form, or a stone from the river bed, others, like 
the bull Nandi” or Basava^ the vahan of 
Siva are beautifully formed models of that 
quadruped. The forms of the cobra serpent 
are usually well pourtrayed, also of the pea- 
cock in the Saiva temples. The horse is form- 
ed of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; oc- 
casionally well made figures of the elephant are 
to be seen. Every hindoo house has, at least, a 
picture ; many have idols and every man of 
the Vira Saiva or Juirgum sect, of whom there 
are many millions in India, always wears the 
Hngum in a silver or gold casket, suspended 
from his neck or tied round his arm. The 
lingum inside is a small stone cylinder imbed- 
ded in the Yoni. The ordinary liugnm, of which 
ttoe gre millions in India, is a stone cylinder 
rising from the yonr, a atone platform marked 
with circular markings ; usually in front of it 
is a figure of the bull Nandi in stone. Ganapati 
or Gauesa with the head of an elephant and the 
body of a fat man is an idol frequently to be 
seen. As the god of wisdom he is worshipped 
at the beginning of every undertaking, by almost 
every hindu ; when a hindu boy or girl begins 
to read, they make a Ganesa in the form of a 
small cone of cowdung which they place on a 
purified spot, and ornament with flowers and 
naragam and red kunganpo, and oJFer a sacri- 
fice by burning camphor and frankincense, also* 
offering betelmets and plantains, cocoanuta and 
jaggery, then bow reverentially and pray for the 
god’s aid. The pyramidal figure is then kept 
foar a*time or thrown into the water. 

In a temple the hindu idols are kept in the 
peatrAof the temple, called sanadi/* Daily the 
brahman servants anoint it with oil, cleanse it. 
with aekaia, wash it with water, then with 
curds, milk, Bme juice and Honey, and cocoanut 
water.* The dancing girls of the temple, the 
deva dasi, dance and sing to music morning 
and eveping. Occasionally, on certain festivals, 
ffie* rdd is taken* from the temple in a palan^ 
quin or on a car and made to perambulate the 
square of the streets. 

was heard at the Calcutta. Smalt 
Cour ts km eld lady sued fox. Rs. hW 
an- idol which a 


whom she had adopted as her godson, had 
taken from her. The defendant was making 
Es. 1,000 a year profit from the idol. The 
woman declared that she was out of her 
senses with grief. ‘‘ I have no children,. I want 
my bones back. I have been crying like this 
for five years, I am starving, and by crying I 
have become so thin.” She was non-suited and 
referred to the High Court, On being re- 
moved from the Court,, she tossed hen arms in 
, the air and cried out — Let the world go on ; 
Let the world go on, as it isi going on. Have 
reliance in God.’* 

The Jain idols are usually naked figures of 
men and women, of gigantic proportions, often 
erect but in every attitude, The buddhist 
idol is usually Buddha or Gaudama^ reclining, 
or sitting in the attitude of preaching. Some 
of the figures of Gaudama at the great Shoo ay 
dagon temple at Bangoon are of vast dimen- 
sions. See Avatar ; Bull ; Ganesa ; Hindu 
Images ; Lingam •„ Siva ; YisHnu ; Toni. 

IB US ZOHA,Aeab. Also called Bakrrd, 
a mahomedan festival. See Bakrid : Eed. 
IGHIE, Ar. Acorns calamus. — Linn, 
IGNATIA AMARA. — Linn- Papeta, Hind. 
IGNIS', Lat. Eire, see Agni. 

JGRUSHKI, Eus, Toys. 

IGUANA,; the popular name for species of 
reptiles of the genus Varanus, family V'aranidse, 
order Sauria, of the section of scaled reptiles. 
Baron Cuvier classed them under his Igua- 
niens,” others have arranged them under the 
Agamidse. Yaranus flavescens. {Gray,) inhabits 
Bengal ; Y, dracaena, {Linn,) Bengal and Agra^^ 
and also Y. nebulosus. — Dum. et Rib, 

The Basilisk of the Eastern Archipelago is 
the Basaliscus amboiensis, {Damlin,) one of the 
Iguanidae. Messrs. Bumeriland Bibron^ in their 
‘ Erpetologie’ (1837), treat of reptiles^ 

under the name of Lij^ards Iguaniens, or Sau- 
riens Eunotea. In " the catalogue of the* 
specimens of Lizards in the British Museum, 
the Iguanidse with the Agamidae constitute the 
tribe Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA^ (Yaranus Bumerilii,) attains 
a length of 7 feet, it frequents the neighbour*- 
;hoQd of houses, to rob hen roosts. Species of 
the family Agamidee, having pores on the, inner 
surface of the thigjhs, are the Leiolepis. reevesii 
(A. guttata of M. Cuvier) of Cochin-China, with 
white rays and spots on a bright blue ground. 
The Physignatbes (A cocin cinqs) from the 
Malayan Peninsula is remarkable for it$ large 
isize, uniform blbe colour and is one of the very 
few species of .saurian reptiles, which feed upon 
vegetable substances. Baron Cusie* assures 
that it lives, entirely upon, frusta aqd nuts.. 
A. calotes, of a bright blue colour with.tuana** 
vers^ white marks on the sid^ found in> the 
Molucca^ lalaads. The^ Lophyres ( A.< 
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Ktthl\ with a merest of long elevated spines 
on the neck ; and the Lyriocephalus (A. scutata) 
which has a similar elevated crest along the 
back, and the tail keelshaped. This latter 
species, in many respects a most singular rep- 
tile, inhabits Bengal, and lives upon fruits. — 
Mng* Oyo. jp. 87* 

IHRAM, An. The dress worn by mahome- 
dan pilgrims at Mecca. 

IJ ADI -GADDA, or Tjecl UGadda. Tel. The 
^temonia of Lour^ also Roxburghia gloriosoides. 

' — Dryander* Boxh, ii, 2S4* 

IJAU, a feeder of the river Krian, in Ma- 
lacca. il^e S'emang, 

IJJUL, IIiNiS), Barringtonia acntanguila. 
Gkertn. 

IJ'XT, Av, Also written Eju, .the horse hair- 
like substance, which grows on the Gomnto 
tree, the Aienga sacchaxifera. — -.Lahill. This 
sub^ance is jalso called Gomnto ; part of it is 
a stiff bristle but the bulk more resembles 
horse hair 'and it is largely made into cordage. 
See Gomuto, Arenga sacharifexa. 

IKAN, Mj^lay. a fish, any -fish ; also a 
crab. The word is always prefixed to the speci- 
fic name of the fish, as ikan bawal, the pom- 
fret, tulor-ikan, fish-roe ; sirip-ikan, fish-fins ; 
sisek-ikan, fish scales. — Cantor, Siimnonds-. 

IKAN DORI. A small dark-coloured fish, 
of about a pound weight. Great caution is 
necessary in handling it, because it is armed 
with poisonous spikes under the pectoral and 
dorsal fins, the wounds from which are extreme- 
ly painful. It is not much esteemed. — 
Mf. Earl, p. 195 . 

IKAN MIMI, Jav. The King-Drab. 

IKAN BAlLADU, And Ikan Surdudu; 
Malay. Arius Arius. — Buck, Ham. 

IKAROON, Ah. Acorus calamus. — | 

IKH, Batjs. Sugarcane. ' 

IKKHO'O, Sugar-cane, SaCchaVum 

Cucullata. 

IKL-BIR. Datisca catinabina. ' 

TKRA, Rtjs. Caviare. 

^ IKSHUGAND'HA, Sans. Asteracantha lon- 
gifolia. Nees. 

IKSHUEA, Hind, xisteracantha longi- 
fbha jN" ee s 

IKSHWA’CtJ. The first king in the Solar 
fine, who, according to hindoo legends, reign- 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu yug. 
He was the son of the 7th Menu, or patriarch, 
the offspring bf the sun. His posterity was , 
balled, in consequence, the dynasty of the solar ' 
princes, in the same manner as Buddha was ' 
arepnted the head of the Lunstr Mne. Modern j 
commentators bring the time of his accession i 
dwn to the year 1320 ’before Christ. A pas- 
eagfe iu the lA^ni 'Taorema indicates that the 
line of Soorya, 'of which Ikshwacu was the h*ead, 
Wtts the first boibbiy which e^tei^d Indin 


Central Asia. But the patriarch buaidija was 
his contemporary, he being stated to have come 
from a distant region, and to have been mar- 
ried to Ella, the sister of Ikshwacu. Amungst 
the Arian hiudus, the chaitrya was .a warrior 
branch taking social rank after the hlndu brah- 
mins. Mann writing of their duties says to 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Yedas, to shun the allurements of 
sexual gratification are in a few words the 
duties of a Chatriya. How this soldier branch 
broke up is extremely^obsctire, but it is generai- 
ly supposed thsd: none of the races now in India 
can trace tlieir lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
though most of the Rajput families doubtless 
belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
themselves seem to have led to their own des* 
truetion, Theic seem to have been two 
branches of the Chaitrya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Ikshwakn and the Lunar who 
traced up to Budha, who married Ila or Ella, 
daughter of Ikskwaku. These Chaitrya soldiers 
' do not appear to have adopted brahminism 
a'eadily, and the brahmins to overcome them 
consecrated by fire, on Mount Aboo, a warrior 
body who still remain, and are known as the 
four Agnicula raj put tribes. A common spell- 
ing of the word is Kshatriya,“i9^arrew^;s Kcda 
Sanhalita. Tod^s Bajadhan^ VoL J.jp. 37. 
See Hindoo ; Sury-avansa. 

[ IL, pronounced also llhat, or Hiat, a term 
applied to the migratory tribes of Persia. See 
Iliyat. 

ILA, ssister of Ikshwacu, of the solar race, 
she was married to BudTba of the lunar rane^ 
and these were the aucesstbm of the laniar 'Kne 
of kings. In faindu mythology, budd^ha:soii of 
Atri, son of Brahma, was husband of lie, the 
earth, daughter of Spatembas* Buddha was 
Mercury, son of the moonw See Blla ; Iksh^ 
wa’cu. 

ILA or Ilita, mentioned in the Yedas as a 
goddess, may possibly be the same as the 
Babylonian goddess Hi or Bilat Hi, queen of 
gods 

ILACHI, Hind. A igenerio term for seve^ 
ral plants producing cardamom, viz. 

Elletaria cardamotnum, Maton, syn. of 
Amomnm ^cardamomum. 

Alpinia nutans, — Rosooe, 

Ilachi-bari^ Hind, or Hacbi-kakn, Amomum 
dealbatum or A. cardamomum. 

Choti or Khurd ilachi, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, the small cardamom. 

Bari Ilachi is the large rough shelled variety. 

ILAH, the uame of an old Arabian deity 
-and is more properly and more usually,' applied 
to a pagan god, than to Ood supreme over all. 
Hence the mahomedau profession of faith 'Says 
Ba^Ilah &c. which in the ordinary 

translation of there is no ^god but -god/* con- 
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veys no precise meaning and involves an obvi- j 
ous truism, whick Mahomed would never have 
enunciated. From some passages in the early 
Indian historians it would appear that they 
supposed the famous Somnat to be the Arabian 
Hafi or Ilcut ; Notices of it occur in the 
Eouzut-oos-Sufa; Hubeeb-oos-Sair andFerishta, 
the passage quoted from Fureed-ood-deen 
Attar. Sale’s Koran, I. 23. IL 390. Hyde 
de Eel : Yet : Pers : p. 130. Pocoeke. Spec : 
Hist: Arab : 4. 92. 110, Bird’s Guzeratj p. 39. 
D’Herbelot, voce Lat. Al-Makkari Mahomedan 
Dynasties in Spain, I. 346, and Herod, HI. — 
MlioL 

ILAHEE GUZ- Properly Ilahi gaz, Hind, 
is the standard Guz, or yard, of forty-one 
fingers, instituted by Akber. After much con- 
troversy respecting its length, it was authorita- 
tively declared by Government to be 33 inches 
long; and the declaration has been attended with 
considerable convenience to revenue officers, 
as a Bugha measured by this yard constitutes 
exactly five-eighths of au acre — Elliot* 

ILA KURA, Tel. Salsola Indica, Willd. 
This is occasionally used as a vegetable and be- 
ing naturally salt, has given rice to the Telirig 
saying, ‘‘the carping husband (finding fault i 
without cause) says to his wife, there is no salt 
in the Ila kura.” 

ILAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Ceylon and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil is 
Ponnu. 

ILAM, (Elam, corrupt) auction sale. 

ILAMBADI, Tam. Corruption of Lambady, 
the Banjara race so called in the south of India. 

“ ILA-PANANKI JANGU MaYU,” Tel. 
A farina, obtained from this root by treating it 
the same as in manufacturing manioc* It is 
very nourishing. 

ILETADI MABAYARA, Maleal. Scin- 
dapsus pertusus . — Schott 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wight mentions I. Gardneriana and I. Wighti- 
nna. Mr Thwaites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, I. denticulata, a large, and I. Walkeri, 
a small tree. Mr. Hodgson, in his “ Nagasaki*^ 
mentions eight species in Japan, viz. crenata, 
micropbylla, El, Integra, Thhg. latifolia, 
Thhg, rotunda, Tkbg, serrata, Thhg* aquifoli- 
nm, L. var. heterophylla. See Evergreens. 

ILEX DENTICULATA. Wallich is a 
large tree growing in Ceylon, on the Bopatalawa 
plains at an elevation of 6,000 feet 

ILEX DIPYRjENA is common at Mussoo- 
and everywhere in the Himalayas. It 
ibears^ a > very close resemblance to the holly, 
.^|)^ially in November and December, when it 
4%^eover^ with clusters of scarlet berries. 

JAPONIC A, 8yn. of Ber- 


ILEX SERRATA. A lofty species found in 
Mussooree, and i. excelsa in Nipal . — Eogle 
lUust p, 167. O^Shaughnessy^ page 272. ^ 

ILEX WALKERI, Wight, Gardn, Is a 
small tree in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 feet 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wall, Is a large 
umbrageous tree with small white flowers and 
red berries growing in the Neilgherries and in 
the southern and central parts of the island 

of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 feet 

Thw, Enum, pi. Zeyl, p. 183. 

ILI, Maleal. Bambusa spinosa. 

ILI, a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the Yue-tchi or White Huns B. C* 
150. The Szu Tartars he supposes to be the 
Saese and the Yue-Tchi to be the Tochari, 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, 
they are stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence, also, by the Yengar, some years 
afterwards, and to have established themselves 
in Kipen, in which name Lassen recognises the 
Kophen valley in the Kohistan- The great 
Kirghis horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. 
It is under the dominion ofOhina and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
silk goods. See Kabul, p. 434. — Kirghis, 

ILIPI, Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

ILIYAT are the wandering, nomade 
tribes of Persia, who live in tents and have 
no settled habitation. They are mostly of 
Toork, Arab and Koord descent, and comprise 
a very large portion of the population of the 
country, though their actual numbers are not 
well known. They are mahomedans of the 
Sunni sect and herdsmen. They change their 
places of encampment with the season and 
climate, going in the summer to the Yeilauk or 
quarters where pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of 
winter sets in, adjourning to ihe kishlauk of 
warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, 
as well as themselves, are better sheltered. In 
each province of Persia, there are two chiefs 
acknowledged by all the tribes who roam in 
that province. In their conduct and morals, the 
Iliyat women are vastly superior to those of the 
towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their hus- 
bands. Many of the best families in Persia 
are of Iliyat origin. The present royal family 
is of the Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which 
came into Persia with Timur. 

The Iliyat are by no means particular in 
their religious observances : and are not ruled 
or influenped hy the moollah, as townsmen are. 
They are all, in a greater or less degree, pro- 
fessional robbers some tribes living solely by 
rapine, and plunder ;^and others resorting, only 
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occasionally, to sucli means. They have large 
flocks and herds which tliey often augment by 
taking possession of their neighbours. The 
civilized population hold them in great dread 
on this account. 

The Iliyat families tributary to Ehiva were 


Yaraut 

16,000 

Kalpak 

30,000 

Goklan 

30,000 

Kazzak 

40,000 

Choodar 

3,000 

Ikdar 

15,000 

said to have been 

Sarokh 

16,000 

brought from the fur- 
ther borders of the 

Uzbek 

40,000 

Oxus by Mahomed 
Rahim Khan. 


195,000 


••^Frazer- 


The distances that some of these Iliyat tribes 
have to perform in their annual migrations are 
really wonderful. 

From the southern shores of Fars, the ELash* 
goi arrive in spring, on the grazing grounds of 
Isfahan, where they are met by the wandering 
Bakhtiyari from their warm pastures of Arabis- 
tan, near the head of the Persian Gulf. At the 
approach of winter both the tribes return to 
their respective Garm Sair . — (Baron C> D, 
Bode^s Travels in Luristan and Arahistan^^ 
p, 256, Frazer,) 

In the tenth century, they are said to have 
comprised five hundred thousand families with- 
in the province of Pars alone. Although- 
much inferior in numbers, many of the present 
Iliyat tribes are very considerable, and since the 
destruction of Rai and the decay of Ispahan^ 
Shiraz, and all the other great cities through- 
out the empire, they constitute a principal 
source of population, and the best nursery of 
its soldiers. Some of their chiefs are meq so 
powerful that the king attaches them to his 
court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages 
for the loyalty and good conduct of their res- 
pective clans. We find them, as they were eight 
hundred years ago, unmixed with the Persians 
who inhabit cities ; retaining their pastoral and 
erratic habits, and using among themselves a 
dialect different from the language of the 
country, which, however, most of them can 
speak and understand. They are an inde- 
pendent and hardy race, inclined to hospitality ; 
Two or three families in little groups, preparing 
or enjoying their simple meal by the road-side 
or proceeding on their journey, the wife carry- 
ing one child, two or three others packed in 
haakets on an ass, which the husband drives, 
before him, is a usual picture to be seen. 

'The name Hiyat, is the plural of lel (Eel) a 
tribe, equivalent to the Arabic kabilah. Often 
pn approaching an Iliyat encampment the 
stranger is met by the women of the tribe,, who 
burn aromatic herbs in honor of the guest, and 
ns a token that he is welcome to their hearth. 


Mr. Bickmer observed a similar practice among- 
the Chaldeans in Kurdistan. This custom 
must be very ancient, for we find Ferdausi 
alluding to it in his description of the early 
heroic ages of Iran. 

The usual drink of theLuristan Iliyat consists 
of buttermilk weakened with water ; a little 
salt is added to it, and it is then called ab-i- 
dhung. It is generally sour. There is nothing so 
efficacious for the purpose of slacking thirst on 
a hot summer’s day, as this ab-i-dhung. — 
Baron C, A, Be Bod^s Travels in Luristan 
and Arahistany VoL II, p, 220. Ouseley's 
Travels^ Yol, I, p- 807. Bnch N’arraiive of a 
Residence in Kurdistan^ dsc. YoL 1, chap, YI, 
p. 101. Frazer* s Travels, See Biluchi. Tajik. 

IL-KHANI, of Fars is the chief of the 
Kashgoi tribe. 

ILAHABAD, or Allahabad. Immediately, 
before Akber’s time, this place was known as 
Peag or Prag ; by him it was denominated, 
Allahabas, which subsequently became Allaha- 
bad.. The name is more correctly Ilhabad, or 
Ilahabad, but the usual practice of writing it is 
I Allahabad*. The article coalesces with the sub- 
stantive in Allah, and represents the Al- 
mighty .” — MlioU 

ILLANUN. Pirates on the coast of Borneo. 
See Lanun. Boat.. 

ILAVANGA, Maleal, Cassia lignea. 

ILLECEBRACEJE. The knot grass tribe 
of plants,, comprises 89 genera. In these 8 
species are found in Arabia, 1 in Persia, 1 in 
China and in continental India, 17 forms have- 
been discovered, viz. 

I. Herniaria. I 4- Polycarpea. 

1.. Hapalosia. I 2. Dry maria. 

1. Illecebrum- j 8. Mollugo. 

ILLECEBRUM LANATUM^— Linn. syn. 
of Mrua lanata, Jms, Achyranthes lanata. 
Ainslie, 

ILLECEBRUM SESSILIS syn. of Alter- 
nanthera sessilis, R, Brown, 

ILLECEBRUM VERTICILLATUM,Btjrm, 
syn. of Portulaca quadrifida. — Roxb. 

ILLEPI YENNAI, Tam- Oil of Bassia 
longifolia. 

IJjlCEACE-dE, the holly tribe of plants, are 
trees or shrubs, included in 14 genera. Nine 
species occur in Japan, 1 in China, 16 in con- 
tinental India, and, with the exception of Mo- 
netia tetracantha which grows in the plains 
of India, all the forms of this order have been 
found in the Himalaya and Khassya mountains 
on the Neilgherries and the mountains about 
Penang,, Moulmein and Singapore. The genera 
are Asterogyne - Ilex ; Macoucoua ; Monetia ; 
Prinos. In China, says Mr. Williams,, the 
order Ilicinro, or holly, furnishes several genera 
of Rhamnea, whose fruit are often seen on 
tables. The Zizyphus produces the Chinese 
1 date, and the fleshy peduncles of the Hove- 
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ma are eaten, the latter is quite common in 
Hongkong* The leaves of the Ehamnus thee- 
zans are among the many plants collected by 
the poorer Chinese, as a substitute for the 
true tea. The Chinese olive is obtained from 
the Pimela, but it is a poor substitute for the 
nch olive of Syria. — Willia'nis'' Middle King- 
dom, Voigts 

ILLAR BILL AH, Hind. Cocculus lemba. 

ILLICIUIM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Wiuteraceee of Lindley. The order 
contains four genera and twelve species, 
shrubs or small trees, one of them, the Illicium 
anisatum, grows in Japan and China ; one on 
the Khassya mountains and one in new Zea- 
land. The general properties of the order are 
stimulant and aromatic. — Voigt^ p, 13. 
ILLICIUM anisatum.— 

Badian-i-khutai... 4 ,.Ar. Chinese anise Etjo. 

Hind. Pbrs. Skimmi .Ta.p. 

Badzan ,, Harati Moggu Tam. 

Pa co-hu-huei-hiam Cn. Anasi pu ,, 

Anas phal .. DUK.HrND. Karati mogga Tel, 

Star anise Eng. 

The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
extending from to 35® of N, latitude, or 
from Canton to Japan. Thunberg relates 
(FoL III* p. 227) that in Japan the Skimmi 
{lUicium aniMatvm) was every where consider- 
ed a poisonous tree, and the Japanese would 
not believe that the same tree produced the 
real (Anisum stellamm) Starry Anise, which 
they annually buy of the Chinese. The designa- 
tion Star is applied to the fruit from the manner 
in whic|i they grow, the pods being in small 
clusters joined together at one end, and diverg- 
ing in five rays. They are prized for the 
volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste* The barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use is to season 
sweet dishes ; In Japan they are placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in 
the temples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at 
the average value of dollars per picul. In 
1830, 605 piculs were exported from Canton 
valued at 8,200 Spanish dollars. In India they 
are much used in seasoning curries and flavour- 
ing native dishes, and large quantities are used 
in Europe in the preparation of liqueurs 3,000 
piculs of anise are exported annually from 
Cambodia, and in 1841, 81 piculs of oil of 
pniseed, valued at 11,900 dollars, were es;- 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of 
pmse, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
jpomTQQtt anise. The capsules constitute in 
India a rather important article of commerce, 
bazars. Both capsules 
of anise ; 
' iMild, sweet, and 
The keruel of the seed is 


oily. The capsules and seeds abound in aif 
essential oil, easily procured by distillation with 
water ; this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difiicultly congealed than the true 
aniseed oil, but in other respects exactly of the 
same properties. The powdered capsules are 
used by the mahomedan practitioners as stimu^ 
lant carminatives. For the colics of children 
the essential oil is given with advantage. — 
O' Shaughnessy Dispensatory age 191. Thun- 
berg's Travels, Yol. Ill, p, 227, Morrison^s 
Compendious Siimmary. Simmonds, Kaulhier, 
Q'Shaughnessy, Beng. Phar,, p. 412. 

ILLICIUM FLORID ANUM. See Illicium. 

ILLICIUM PARVIFLORUM. See Illicium 

ILLICIUM RELIGIOSUM. Siebold, Linn; 
Holy Star Anise. 

ILLIGERE^. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLINDA, Tel. Diospyros chloroxylon^ 
E. ii. 533 

ILLU KATTE, Tel, Ichnocarpus frutes-^ 
cens, E Br, 

ILLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifolia, Willd, 

ILLYRIAN, one of the great Asiatic Eu- 
ropean stock of languages, still well known. It 
is the Skippetarian or Albanian or Arnaut and 
is a distinct Indo European idiom. 

ILOCO, one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Lucon* In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,250,006 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte* 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,006 
people, Mr. Crawfurd says that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic 
character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with those of Malay and Javanese that 
there is any ground for fancying them to be 
one and the same languages, or languages 
sprung from a common parent and only diversi- 
fied by the effects of time anrt distance and 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives different results. See India, p. 358. 

ILUMBILLI MARAM, Tam. Ferreola 
buxifolia. 

ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Bassia longifolia^ 

IMAGES. Those worshipped by the Hin^ 
dus are made of various materials, gold, silver^ 
and metals of inferior value, crystal, stone, 
wood, clay, dough, and compositions of differ- 
ent kinds. Some are of small size, and ap- 
propriated as household gods ; others are pro- 
gressively larger, and used for temple worship, 
and others again are of colossal size, seventy; 
eighty or more feet in height. A lingum at 
Benares requires six men to encircle it. Some 
of the clay and composition images made in the 
vicinity of Calcuttfi for th^ annual fe»ftvala| 
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IMAM, 

have a very splendid appearance and are of 
large dimensions and after the ceremonies 
are over are cast into the river. The modern 
manufacturers of the deities are artisans in gold, j 
silver, and other metals, stone-cutters and ! 
potters. Some of the modern castes are hand- 
some, but the modern sculptures are commonly 
contemptible. Some of the ancient hindu sculp- 
tures are magnificent; and in minute ornamental 
and floral decorations, almost unrivalled. In 
Burmali the images of Goudamah Buddah are 
made of wood, marble and the precious 
metals. In Siam, Japan, &e., images are made 
of the ornaments, precious metals, See., collected 
from the ashes of the funeral pile of a deceased 
person ; and others again from the pulverized 
fragments of the bones kneaded with water into 
a paste, baked, and afterwards gilded. Images 
of snakes are common. The idea of their medi- 
cinal virtues is very old in India : a hindu 
attacked by fever or other disease, makes a 
serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain 
cermonies to its honour, in furtherance of his 
recovery. Such ceremonies are particularly 
efficacious when the moon is in the nakshatra 
(mansion, sign, or asterism,) called Sarpa, or 
the Serpent ; called also Ashlesha, Dhanwan- 
tara, is the Esculapius of the hindus, but has 
not an attendant serpent like his brother of 
Greece ; the health bestowing Dhanwantara 
arose from the sea when churned for the 
beverage of immortality. He is generally 
represented as a venerable man with a book in 
his hand . — Colem Myth. Kind.,^age 383. 
Moot, 'page 342. See Idols ; Hindus. 

IMAM, a head of the mahomedans in re- 
ligious matters. It is a sacred title and is, by 
the shiahs, given only to the immediate des- 
cendants of the prophet, who were twelve in 
number, their “ barah-imam.” The last of 
these, the imam Mehdy, is supposed by them to 
be concealed (not dead), and the title which be- 
longs to him oaiinot, they conceive, be given to 
another* Among the sunni mahomedans, how- 
ever, it is a dogma, that there must be al- 
ways a visible or father of the 

church.” The title is given to the four learned 
doctors who are the founders of their faith. It 
was long maintained that the Imam must be 
descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : 
but the emperors of Constantinople (who are 
of a Tartar family) have assumed the sacred 
title, which they claim on the ground of the 
formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the 
twelfth, the last caliph of the race of Abbas, 
in favour of Selim the first. The acknowledg- 
ment of this title renders the emperor of Tur- 
key the spiritual head of all orthodox maho- 
medans. 

One sect of mahomedans believe that the 
imam Mehdi has come and gone ; and they 
;^re tUe^ l^lehdavi” or as others cull them the 


mAM SHAFAI. 

Ghair Mehdavi” sect, L e., people without 
Mehdi. It is not known that the ruler at. 
Muscat has ever laid claim to the title of 
imam, though Europeans invariably confer it 
on him. Imam is however said to be now adopt- 
ed as a royal or dignatory title by several 
Arab and African sovereigns. The successors 
of Mahomed, continued to exercise their re- 
ligious functions in proof that they enjoyed 
spiritual as well as temporal power, and took 
the title of khalif but various Arab princes 
who dared not aspire to the title of Khalif^ 
took that of Imam, to which they frequently 
added that of Amir ul-Mominin, or prince of 
the faithful, and, like the Khalifs, observed the 
precaution of changing their name when they 
ascended the throne. The custom seemed to 
t 5 pify that their whole nature underwent a 
change, on being invested with an office, to 
which a certain amount of sanctity was at*' 
tached. 

Of the Imams of the shiah sect, one was the 
Imam-Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, 
for he married Eatimah, Mahomed's daughter ; 
the two sons of Ali, the Imam Hoosain and 
Imam Hussain, neither of whom were success- 
ful leaders, though, since their deaths they 
have by some sects been deified and believed 
to be incarnate. 

, In every sunni mosque, at the appointed 
prayers, there is a leader of the devotions 
i who is called the Pesb-Imam,” because he 
remains in front “ Pesh'’ of the worshippers 
leading them in the successive parts of their 
worship. — Potti'nger'* s Travels, Beloochista'n 
and Soinde, jp. 234. Burton^ s Scinde, Vol^ /. 
p, 12^. Malcolm^ s HisL of Persia, Vol. II, 
p. 345. See Jews, Ali-Illahi ; Khajah. 

IMAM ALI, a town in the vicinity of the 
Shatt ul Arab, in the Ur of the Chaldees. 

IMAM ALI, — Ali, the son-in-law of Maho- 
med. 

IMAM BART. A building over an imam or 
mahomedan saint, or other holy mahomedan. 
The Imam-Bari at Lucknow is a magnificent 
palace. Its most remarkable part is an im-' 
mense hall, containing the tomb of Asof-ood 
Doulah, the great grandfather of the last 
king of Oudh. Mr. Rich mentions that a 
pine-apple spire rises over the tomb of Zobeidali, 
at Bagdad wife of Haroon al Rasebid, — Mm- 
dy^s ShetoJies m Indian Miches Residence in 
Koordistan. 

IMAMI, Hind. A kind of Kabul silk, 

IMAM MASHUDI, the religious guide of 
Akbar. His tomb is to the west of the Mus- 
jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam. — Tv* Hind. 7* II. 

jp. 201. 

IMAM EEZA. See Jews. 

IMAM SHAFAI, one of the four commen- 
tators of the Koran. He founded the Shafia' 
schooL 
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IMPATIEITS. 


IMPEBiTA CTLINDEICA. 


IMAMZABAH means the descendants of 
tn Imam, but, it is said, generally applied in 
Persia as the mausoleums built over the bodies 
of such descendants, which are to be found 
scattered in great abundance all over the 
cmuirj^^^Fraser's Journey into Kkorasan^ jp. 
SOB. 

IMAN, Sp. 

IMAR, Hind : Carpinus viminea* 

IMARJAL, Hind. Iris pseudocorus. 

IMAUS, a name by which part of the Hima- 
laya was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny was fully aware of the signification of 
the name for he says (Hist. Nat. YI. 117) 

“ Imaus in colarum lingua, nivorutn signifi- 
cans.” The great part of the mountains N. West 
from India was also called the Paropamisus or 
Hindoo Cush ; and Imaus and Hindoo Cush 
-seem to have been identical. The true Imaus, 
however, is the ridge which separates Kashmir 
iom Little Tibet. It appears to incline in its 
northern course towards the continuation of 
the Hindoo Koh and even to join it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Kosh is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the N. 
W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander, There is however much 
confusion in the Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian 
names of that great mountain mass. See India, 
p. 837, Kabul 436, Kashmir j Koh ; Kouen- 
lung. 

IMBIR, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

IMBO, Javan, Azadirachta indica. 
IMBOOLGAS^ Singh. Eriodendron an- 
fractiiosum, D. C- 

IMLA, Hind. The Amni of the Salt Range, 
Zizyphus vulgaris^ or common jujube ; also 
Pers. the Emblic myrobolan. 

IMLI, Hind. Tamarindus indica, the tama- 
rind fruit ; Imli-ka-binj, the seed- 

IMLI KHORASANI, Hind. Adansonia 
•digitata. 

IMLOO BAGH, See Sanatoria. 
IMMOLATION, a man will rip up his own 
bdfy with a razor In order to spite two 
opponents. The Saiti was a voluntary immo- 
lation of a widow on the death of her husband. ' 
See Burning, Burial, Hindoo, Sati. 

IMPATIENS. A genus of plants of the 
order Balsaminaceae belonging to the East In- 
dies found in the mountains of Silhet, Nepal, 
Kemaon, Cashmere, Kunawar and the Penin- 
sula. Single species extend into Europe, Si- 
bOda, and North America. Linnaeus was only 
acquainted with 7 or 8 species ; but not less 
- Aan 100 species are now known, and almost 
entirely from the mountains of the Peninsula of 
India or the Himalayas ; in those from Silhet 
Wftr^nerth as the Sutlej, and in 30® N. kt., 
as 7,<000 leet, the species 
found at elevations of 4,000 and 


4,500 feet, in a region where there is moisture 
combined with a moderate but equal tempera- 
ture. They are absent from the plains of 
India ; but some are found on the Malabar 
Coast, little elevated above the sea, but only 
during the monsoon great success has been at- 
tained in the cultivation of Balsams. 


They are largely cultivated in Indian gardens 
as handsome flowering plants. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colours are 
rose, pink, white, blue, and variegated. When 
the true colour of the plant from seed can be 
depended upon, if sown in large beds, or 
patches, they have a pretty effect in full blos- 
som. The Balsams are propagated by seed at 
the commencement of the rains, in small beds, 
and then transplanted. After the flrst blos- 
soms are off they may be cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom so 
fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure is the best. No 
plant should ever be closer than one foot, es- 
pecially if the soil is rich and all lower super- 
fluous leaves and stalks removed from the 
stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are in blossom look very orna- 
mental placed amongst evergreens. In the 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the wes- 
tern ghats is covered with them. The ripe cap- 
sules, on being touched, fly open and scatter 
their seeds, whence they get the name of “ Noli 
me tangere.” The following species may be 
enumerated. 


albida 

bracteata 

campannlata 

cuspidata 

dasysperma 

fasciculata 

filiformis 

fomentosia 

fruticosa 

gardneriana 

goughii 

incoDspicua 

insignia 


jerdonisB 

kleinii 

latifolia 

Vschenaultii 

modesta 

munronix 

mysorensis 

ornata 

oppositifolia 

rheedii 

rivalis 

romarinifolia 

rixfescens 


scabrida 

scapiflora 

setacea 

sylvestris 

trilobatta 

tomentosa 

tripetala 

triphylla 

nmbellata 

uncinata 

verticillata 

viscida 


— Voigt. Wight. Ic. JEtoyle 111. Himalayan 
Bot. p. 160. Eng. Cyc. VoL III. page 225. 
Dr. Wight in M. L. S. Journal. 


IMPERATA CILINDRICA. Thatch 
GBASS. Saccharum cylindricum, and Sacchu- 
rum spontaneum. The Karens in Amherst 
Province cover their houses with the tall grass- 
es which are so abundant on the coast, and 
a few Europeans prefer this thatch to that 
made from the Nipa. Two different species 
of grass are used for this purpose both of 
which were formerly referred to the genus which 
produces sugar cane. The sugar grass seen 
in Moulmain, which flowers two or three 
feet high has been removed since Roxburgh 
wrote, into the genus ^ Imperata. Hiis is 
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t>iie of the grasses used for thatch, and is 
•oftea mistaken for Saccharum spontaneum. — 
Mason. 

IMPERA.TA. KONTGII. Alang alang, 
Malay, also Lalang, Malay. 

IMPETAN PHEASANT; Lophophorus Im- 
peyanus : the Monal, Hind. Nil. in Ladak. 

IMPHI, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
saccharatum has been grown in India, since 
time immemorial, but was not known to 
Europeans in India, until reintroduced in 1860. 

IMPPIO, a river of the Punjab ; its sands 
Yield gold. See Punjab. 

IMPURE CABBONATE or SODA. See 
Barilla Soda. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of ZINC. Eng. 
Calamine, Eng. Ee. 

IMRTAN. See Afghan. Kaffir. 

INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, a name of the 
island of Eatsizo. 

INACHUS SCORPIO. See Egeria. 

INAKARTOPATI, king of Janggolo of the 
I4th eentury, invented the Kris. 

INAM. In mahomedan Countries* it is cus- 
tomary to call inam grants to religious orders 

grants of land/* although they include only 
the rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of the 
land itself, which is the proprietary right of the 
■cultivator only. In the tamba-patra, copper- 
plate patent (by which such grants are desig- 
nated in Rajputana) of Yasovarma, the Pra- 
mara prince of Oojein, seven hundred years ago, 
he commands the crown tenants of the two vil- 
lages assigned to the temple^* to pay all dues as 
they arise, money-rent, first share of produce.” 
In India where the cultivating proprietor has 
always paid a feu-duty to the State, the grant 
of an Inam is like the grant of a jaghire merely 
the transfer of the State dues. According to 
practice, a jaghire is a reward for past or a 
retaining fee for future services, or a means of 
support and is resumable at pleasure. The 
Inam for religious purpose has been a more 
permanent alienation, but even the Madras 
Government about the middle of the nineteenth 
century re-examined all the Inam grants, and 
up to a late date, decisions had been given on 
102,735 cases. The total number of titles con- 
firmed was 80,395, of which 9,630 were in 
respect of religious and charitable grants of a 
permanent character j 48,826 personal grants 
enfranchised at the option of the Inamdars ; 
25,295 personal grants enfranchised compul- 
sorily ; and 1,644 personal grants not enfran- 
chised and confirmed on present tenures. The 
total number of title deeds issued Was 45,320. 
The total amount of quit-rent then payable to 
Government in addition to former jodi was Rs. 
1,31,402. The amount paid in redemption of 
the quit-rent Rs. 7,740-8-0. Combined quit- 
tent annually payable to Government for the 
future upon personal Inama confirmed to the 


holders Es. 2,32,380-4-0, which is about 
one-fourth of their full assessment — Rupees 
9,47,142-8-0. Tod's Rajasthani VoL L p. 

-^Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So-‘ 
ciety^ Vol. J. 223. ^ 

INAN, Malay. Boehmeria nivea. China- 
grass. 

INBIR, Rus. Ginger. 

INCENSE, Koondur, Zuchir. Guz. Hind? 
Olibanum. 

INCENSE-WOOD. Eagle-wood. 

INCENSO OLIBANO, It. Olibanum. 

INCHI, Malay, a respectable affix to 
names, as Inchi Dawud, Mr. David, 

TNCHIOSTRO, It. Ink. 

INDAOO, It. Indigo. 

INDAK, Hind, of Salt Range, Gynaion 
vestium, also Cordia vestia. See Karuk. 

INDARBA, Hind. Celtis Gaucasica. 

INDARJAO, Hind. Sans. Wrightia antidy- 
senterica. 

INDARJAO-I-SHERIN, Hind. Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

IN‘DERJAO-I-TALQ,P]SRS.HiND.Wrightia 
antidysenterica also W. pubescens. 

INDARUMI. ? Duk. Dragon^s blood. 

INDERABJA, of some English navigators, 
is also written in different charts, Andervia, 
Anderipe, Indervea, Dr. Vincent, (Nearch, p. 
375) thinks it the Caicandrus of Arrian, hut a 
corresponding name is not found in oriental 
manuscripts. — Ouseley's TramlSf Vol. /. jp, 
174. 

INDIA. The British nation usually give the 
name of India to their own possessions in the 
south and east of the Asiatic continent. But 
the vast acquisitions of Holland and Spain, and 
the smaller territories of Portugal and Erance, 
are equally regarded by the respective nations 
as in the Indies, and a description of India, 
therefore, needs to embrace the entire regions in 
south-eastern Asia through which Europeans 
and oriental races hold sway and which are 
usually termed the East Indies, A considerable 
portion of the countries to whicb this name is 
applied by the people of Europe, is under the 
rule, direct or indirect, of Great Britain, and it 
is perhaps, on this account that India is so 
frequently spoken of as British India, and the 
British Empire in India, as also Her Majesty’s 
Eastern Empire in India. But British India, 
Netherland India, Spanish India, Portuguese 
and French India, are but portions of tropical 
Asia, and where the old term East Indies is em- 
ployed, it may be taken to embrace all the 
states lying intermediate between Arabia and 
Persia on the west and the Indian Archipelago 
in the East, the northern boundary being the 
great snowy range separating India from Tibet. 
The term Hindustan, so familiar to European 
ears, is not applicable either to British India or 
to the countries embraced within the term East 
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Indifes, beiftgoaly the central part of the 
British Indian territory. 

It has been recently remarked by Mr. Logan 
that the s;reat divisions of Asia are the North, 
Mid, and iSouth, the first comprisina: all the 
river basins that discharge their waters into the 
North Sea, and also the N. E. Peninsula (the 
Indijifka basin and the other countries beyond 
it to the, E. bring termed N. B. Asia) ; the 
second embracing Central Asia with the west- 
ern basins that have outlets into the Caspian, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean and the eastern 
basins from the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of 
Leatung ; the third embracing all the remaiader 
of Asia from the Leatung Gulf to the Eed 
Sea, — the countries to the W. of the Indus 
being designated S. W. Asia and the term S. 
E. Asia, being applied to the countries between 
China and India. 

. The ancients termed the last of these India 
beyond the Gauges. Leyden included it and 
the Indian Archipelago under the name of the 
Hindu-Ohinese countries. Malte Brun calls it 
Chin-India. Bitter^ the greatest of geographers, 
prefers the German name Hinter Indies. And 
instead of further India, Transgangetic India, 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, S&e., the single 
words IJltraindia and Transindia, have been 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they admit of the 
ethnic and adjective forms of XJitraindian or 
Transindian. 

Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Indian in-‘ 
fluence has been considerable to the S. B., and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consisting 
of the continental portions bisected by the Bay 
of Bengal, and the eastern islands as far as 
Indian influence reached directly, may be com- 
prised under the three names of India, Ultrain- 
dia or Transindia, and Indonesia. The earlier 
and wider connection of Ultraindia with China 
being best indicated by embracing both under 
the term S. E. Asia. 

The configuration of British India has been 
described as resembling closer than any other 
the form of a trapezium. And if, on this figure, 
a diameter be drawn from the mouths of the 
Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, two irregu- 
lar triangles will be formed, each of which con- 
tains a region with marked characters of its 
own as to geological formation, profile of 
surface, climate and races of inhabitants. The 
northern of these triangles, whose apex ap- 
proaches Ladak, is a country emphatically of 
plains, and, in India it bears the name of 
Hindustan which it received from its Moghul 
invaders, its ancient denomination amongst 
Hindu geographers being Aria-varta, i. e. the 
land of the Arians, also, it is said, Jambu- 
dwipa, the country of the rose-apples. The 
southern triangle is usually termed the Penin^ 
sula of India, but is known in northern India 
m the Bekhan^ or Beccan, from the Sanscrit 


and Persian Dekhan, — itself again derived from 
the. Sanskrit Dakshan- Lassen derives this 
from Dakshina or ‘‘ the right/’ being the 
country on the right hand of a hindu when 
saluting the rising sun ; hence we have Dak- 
shan, south, and Dakshanapatha the land to 
the south, which agrees with the Aax^vPadrjff of 
Arrian. In the Peninsula, itself, however, the 
term Dekhan is only applied to that portion 
lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kistna, 
and that too, solely by mahomedans and 
Europeans. The terms eastern and western 
Peninsulas, also, have been frequently used of 
late to .distinguish those of India and Malacca. 

This portion of the globe has great ranges 
of lofty mountains, several navigable rivers, 
and a vast ocean on its south and east studded 
with the innumerable islands of its Archipela- 
gos. All of these have exercised so continu- 
ous an influence on the peopling of the coun- 
try, — from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia,' 
from Tartary and from Central Asia, that a 
notice of the physical features is needed to ex- 
plain the positions in which its occupants are 
now found. 

Almost from the first occasion that the 
British assumed the character of a ruling 
power in India, each year has brought some 
change in their political relations, with some 
acquisition to their empire there. From the 
close of the Punjab war until 1863, about 
12,060 square miles with six millions of peo- 
ple were added : and, since then, Tanjore and 
the Carnatic have been escheated, but, at 
present, British India stretches from Singa- 
pore near the equator to Peshawar in lati- 
tude 34^ north, a distance of 2,700 miles, 
and from west of the Indus in 67° East to 
longitude 105° east. The political boundary 
thus briefly indicated is also the natural limits 
of a region, which has the Himalaya mountains 
on the north, and which is girdled by the Bay 
of Bengal and the Indian Ocean on the south : 
which has the Indus with the mountain and 
desert tracts of Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
on the west ; and on the east the kingdoms 
of China, Burraah and Siam, from both of 
which it is separated by forests, and moun- 
tains extending from Assam to the south- 
ern extremity of the Malay Peninsula* 

Chains of rpilitary posts have been drawn by 
the British over the length and breadth of this 
great portion of the earth, at various altitudes, 
from the level of the sea to heights of many 
thousand feet; their cantonments are linked 
together on the shores of the ocean, amidst 
pimeval forests, on arid deserts and along the 
fertile valleys of the great rivers ,' the exten- 
sive plains and table-lands of the interior are 
studded over with, great fortresses^ and links in 
the chain of posts are thrown 8,000 feet high 
over the monutaiii rgingea ,af the Dekhau, and 
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along tlie southern slopes of the Himalaya, 
whose highest summits, clothed with eternal 
snows, rise to the altitude of 28,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

There are posts in these territories where rain 
is unknown, or where only a few showers fall 
at long intervalsa while in other cantonments 
the British soldiers have to live for many 
months of the year in a hot humid atmosphere, 
which soon relaxes the frame and blanches the 
cheek of the strongest. There are large camps 
in places where, in some seasons, both Euro- 
pean and Native soldiers are struck dead, even 
at night, by the excessive heat ; while in places 
more distant, their soldiers have perished 
amidst winter snows. Where such extremes 
exist, the physical aspect of the country must 
necessarily present the most varied features and 
include every variety of climate. 

Nearly the whole of these regions have been 
elevated into table-lands varying in altitude 
from 1,200 to 4,500 feet, and all that can be 
termed lowland country are the valleys of the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawady and 
a belt of low level land lying between the 
mountains and the sea, extending from Guze- 
rat along the whole of the Malabar coast south- 
wards to Cape Camorin, thence northwards 
along the Coromandel Coast to the delta of the 
Ganges, and to be traced southwards at inter- 
vals through Chittagong, the province of Ar- 
racan, and, skirting the Malay Peninsula to 
Singapore. 

This belt of lowland is frequently termed 
the low country, but the portions of it in the 
Carnatic and in Canara are called, respectively, 
the Eastern and Western coasts. It varies 
there in breadth from ‘twenty to fifty miles, 
between the mountains and the sea-shore ; but, 
following the windings of the coast from Guze- 
rat with interruptions to Singapore, it is more 
than 4,500 miles long. The portion of this 
lowland in the Carnatic is drier than the rest, 
but the great part of it has a mean elevation 
of only one hundred feet above the sea 3 it has 
many inlets from the ocean, marine lagoons, po- 
pularly known as back-waters, and it is travers- 
ed by many rivers which overflow their banks 
during the rains and render the surrounding 
country a swamp for many months in the year, 
parts of it in Guzerat, Orissa, Avracan and the 
Delta of the Ganges being little above the 
high-water mark. 

All within and to the north of this level belt 
is known as the Interior” or Up-country” 
and consists of the elevated table-lands alluded 
to : thus, the table-land of Bajputanah has an 
elevation of from 1,300 to 2,200 feet ; those 
of Central India and the provinces of Malwa 
have an altitude of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; 

Dhawalgiri 28,077 feet, 
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that of Allahabad about 700 feet ; that of 
Berar 1,000 to 1,500 ; of Aurungabad 1,700 
to 2,400 ; of Hyderabad in the Deccan 1,500 
to 1,800 ; of the Balaghat Ceded Districts 
and the Province of Bejapoor, 500 to 2,500 ; 
and the table- land of Mysore attains an ele-» 
vation of from 2,200 to 3,200 feet, to the 
S. W. of which the western ghauts termi- 
nate in the plateau of the Neilgherries, which 
is about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
although some points, as Dodabet, attain a 
higher elevation. From Mysore, however, the 
land declines gradually towards the south and 
east in the direction of Ceylon, the intermediate 
province of Coimbatore not rising higher than 
1,200 or 1,400 feet, though the Shevaroy, the 
Pulney and the Animullay hills rise prominent- 
ly from, the plains, and, like the Neilgberry 
mountains, are occupied by tribes to whom the 
people of the low country are strangers- The 
highest of all the inhabited tracts, however, are 
among the southern slopes of the Himalaya 5 
there, the mountains are inhabited up to the 
snow line, the population being abundant in the 
province of Kumaon at an elevation - of from 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, as well as at Simlah at aa 
altitude of 8,000 feet, and people reside also at 
an elevation of 10,000 feet in Sikkim and 
Bhutan ; the Sewalik range has an altitude of 
2,500, to 3,000, feet ; the highest measured 
crest of the tiimalaya proper being more than 
28,000 feet above the sea. 

Seasons . — In British India there are only 
three well marked seasons, the cold, the hot and 
the rainy. The cold season of the year corres- 
ponds with that of all northern latitudes, and 
lasts from the middle of December to the mid- 
dle or end of February, and although it is only 
in the North-west or on the Neilgberry hills in 
the south, and, occasionally, on the table-lands 
of Central India that the thermometer sinks be- 
low the freezing point, the dry keen winds, 
which then blow over the plains and elevated 
tracts, cause a sensation of great cold. It is in 
this season that the thermometer has the 
greatest daily range, varying from 19® to 39®. 

The hot season commences in March. By 
the month of May the heat is intense every 
where but on the mountains. The rivers dry up 
and the earth is scorched and fissured by the 
great heat : the country seems a desert ; all 
nature is hushed ; it is the stillness of the winter 
of the poles. This is succeeded by a few sultry 
days in June, the forerunner of the rains of the 
S. W. monsoon ; in June and July, this mon- 
soon has carried the rains to almost every part 
of India, reaching the different provinces accord- 
ing to their proximity to the southern oceans, 
or to the direction given by the mountains to 
the winds. The face of the country then 
becomes green with its natural vegetation au4 
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tliecrops of the cultivators, the rivers are all Ml 
and the low-lands all flooded, particularly in 
Bengal, where, in several places, the ryots go 
to their fields on rafts, and vessels are often 
navigated over submerged villages which the 
inhabitants have temporarily abandoned. This 
monsoon isusheredin with greateiectric changes, 
and prevails till the end of September, when it 
disappears with thunder and lightning as it 
came ; the occurrence of these electric pheno- 
mena marking the breaking up of the monsoon. 
The fall of rain, while this monsoon lasts, varies 
from 12 to 250 inches, in the different provin- 
ces, but it is distributed to a greater or less 
extent over almost all India, the only part 
deprived of it being the Carnatic, where, so far 
north as the Ongole, only slight showers fall in 
July, possibly owing to the winds of the S. W. 
mOnsoon being deflected by the barrier of 
mountains on the western coast ; the hot 
weather, conseqviently, continues in the Carna- 
tic from April until November, when the winds 
change toibhe N. B, and bring the rains of the 
N. E. monsoon across the Bay of Bengal. 

The N. E. monsoon rains, however, only last 
for six weeks or two months ; it does not ex- 
tend 80 far inland as that from the S, W. and at 
places in the peninsula of India within a 
hundred miles of the Eastern ghats it is mark- 
ed only by the occurrence of heavy showers. 
At Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, the 
annual fall of rain is about 50 inches. 

Uarthquahes . — Shocks of earthquakes are 
frequently felt in several parts of India, parti- 
cularly about Ongole. In other places there 
have been about twenty shocks observed be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1870 ; they are suffi- 
ciently severe but, from their short duration, 
injury has rarely resulted. The latest severe 
shocks occurred in Cutch in 1810, when the 
walls of Boojh were thrown down, after it had 
been taken by escalade by Sir W. Keir’s army. 
More lately, while the force under Sir Robert 
Sale was defending Jellalabad, the newly con- 
structed walls were thrown down by an earth- 
quake and still more recently much injury 
resulted from the same cause in parts of 
British Burmah, Hot springs also occur in 
many places, on the table-lauds, and in the low 
country. 

In the Bengal Presidency, the general ineli- 
natioa of the land is towards the So.uth, but 
the local inclinations are towards the valleys of 
the rivers. In the provinces of the Peninsula of 
India, south of the Nerbudda river, the western 
parts are the most elevated above the sea, the 
inclination being towards the eastern coast and 
slightly towards the south. 

Mountams , — The mountains of India, with- 
out being strictly speaking, parallel, have prin- 
cipally two directions, viz. easterly and westerly 
and from North to South., Thus, the Himalaya 


Mountains the Vindhya, the Rajamahal Hills 
and the Satpoora range, have a direction 
from east to west, — but the Hala Moun- 
tains in Beluchistan, the Suliman Mountains 
west of the Indus, the Aravalli which sepa- 
rate Rajputanah from Central India, the Eas- 
tern ghauts, and the Western ghauts or Syha- 
dri range, as well as the mountains in Arracan, 
Burmah, Siam, and Malacca all run from 
north to south. These mountains, many of 
them covered with impenetrable forests and 
from 3,000 to 28,000 feet high, form great 
physical barriers, separating countries of a dif- 
ferent aspect, and nations of different race and 
origin, whose appearance, religion, language 
and manners are widely dissimilar. Down to 
the present hour, these barriers continue to 
direct the route alike of armies and of immi- 
grants ; and roads and railroads are only now 
in progress or in contemplation to overcome 
them. One of these roads was commenced in 
1850 along the Sutlej valley, with the view 
of connecting Hindustan with Tibet. Other 
routes have been cleared through parts of the 
northern Himalaya ; a road to the north-east, 
through the Brahmaputra valley has been often 
spoken of, and a railroad has been contemplat- 
ed from British Burmah to the great river of 
China, to facilitate communication between the 
people of India and the races of Central and 
Eastern Asia. 

Ifavigable rivers . — Only a few of the rivers 
of British India, the Ganges, the Irawady, 
the Moulmein river, the Brahmaputra and the 
Indus have ever been used in modern war. 
The Ganges has formed the basis of nearly 
all the operations in the North of India, 
one of its tributaries the Jumna being naviga- 
ble for 1,000 miles as far as Delhi, i, e. with- 
in 200 miles of where it issues from the Hima- 
laya Mountains amongst which it rises. The 
course of the Ganges is to the South-East 
through the plains of the Bengal Presidency 
into the Bay of Bengal. The Irawady is navi- 
gable for 5^0 miles as far north as Ava. It 
rises in latitude 28^ North,, and after a souther- 
ly course of 800 miles it enters the Bay of 
Bengal in latitude 16^^ North, The Brahma- 
putra is navigable into Assam for 600 miles, ‘ 
and has commercial steamers constantly run- 
ning on it. The river Indus, which rises on 
the plateau north of the Himalaya, after pene- 
trating the mountains in longitude 72® East 
and latitude 33® North, runs to the South re- 
ceiving the waters of the Punjiab as its tribu- 
taries, and, traversing the countries of Sind in 
a low valley, empties itself into the Indian 
Ocean, in latitude 2 S® North and longitude 67*^ 
and 68®’ East, after a course of 1,500 milesh. 
A little fleet of commercial steam boats are- 
now running on its waters ; but it had, al 
first, a jflotiila of war ateamera and war boats 
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guarding the western frontier of British India 
and in all the military operations since 1834, 
in Affghanistan and iSimd the Indus has been of 
o-reat. value as a means of communication. 
Paring the war of 1845-1846 in the Punjab, a 
bridge of roads was carried up the river as tax 
as Bhawulpur and thence dispatched up the 
Gharra to Ferozpur, and another branch of the 
river, the Chenab, was in the last war navigat- 
ed up to Mooltau. 

There is a peculiarity in the river system of 
British India which merits notice. It is that 
shortly after issuing from the mountains among 
which they rise, the rivers run through low- 
lying valleys to the sea. Their fall is so gentle 
that, following their windings for even 1,000 
miles from the ocean, the rivers of India are 
still found running in beds, only seven or eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, thereby 
affording great facilities for damming up their 
waters, and for making long reaches fit for na- 
vigation. This peculiarity is the more worthy 
of notice, because, throughout these territories, 
there are no natural inland lakes or seas deserv- 
ing of note ; none, certainly, which could be 
used for purposes of commerce, and most ot 
them only 'fit for purposes of irrigation, the 
largest natural waters iu the country are equal- 
led, and, in many cases, surpassed by the 
magnificent lakes which have been formed 
in several places by throwing embankments 
across great valleys. The many shallow salt- 
water lagoons known as back-waters, found 
running close around the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, some of them 
IroiD twenty to fifty miles long, — are however 
well worthy of notice, as they afford great faci- 
lities for a safe traffic along the coast line, the 
violence of the raonsooris and the few sheltered 
harbours on the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
rendering navigation perilous at all times and 
often impossible. 

Except the Nerbudda and Godavery, unless 
great engineering skill be applied to them, there 
are no other of the rivers of Southern India like- 
ly to prove navigable or available for military 
operations, but the shores of the two Peninsulas 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal, and present a line of coast about 
4,500 miles in length. The valleys of its great 
rivers and its enclosing seas have been the 
chief routes followed by the various emigrants 
into India, Ultra-India and the Archipelago. 

‘Geology , — The investigations of Dr. Hugh 
Falconer have shown that, at a period geologi- 
cally recent, the present peninsula of India, 
ivaa a triatigular island^ bounded on each side 
by the eastern and western ghats, converging 
to Cape Oomoriii ; the base of the triangle 
was formed by the Yindbya mountain range, 
from which an irregular spur, forming the 


Aravalli mountains^ extended northwards i 
while between the northern shore of this island 
and a hilly country which is now the Himalaya 
mountains ran a narrow ocean strait. The 
bed of this strait became covered with debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its northern, 
shore, and with this debris became entombed 
and preserved many and various animal remains. 
The present condition of the country has been 
produced by an upheaval of the land so that 
what was the ocean strait, forms now the 
plains of India, — the long nearly level valleys 
in which flow the Ganges and the Indus. Be- 
sides this, a great upheavement along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to be 
of tertiary age) and added many thousand feet 
to the height of the Himalaya and facts lend 
to the conclusion that India had one long term 
and one protracted fauna which lived through a 
period corresponding to several terms of the 
tertiary period of Europe. 

The series of sedimentary rocks iii Central 
India, between Hazareebagh and Palemow 
on the east and Jubbulpore on the west and 
thence southwards to Nagpore and Chandah, 
has in the east five well marked subdivisions, 
the Talchir, Barakur, Ironstone shales, Eani- 
gunj and the Pauchet, but at a short dis- 
tance to the west, there are only a threefold 
series, the Talchir, Barakur and the Panchet. 
All these successive beds (possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Talchir) representing an enor^ 
mous lapse of time, agree in one respect that 
they seem to be purely fresh-water (fluviatile or 
fluvio-ladustrine) or estuarine deposits. The 
Damoodahj the Barakur, the Adjai and the More 
rivers seem at an early period to have formed 
one general estuary. The basins of the Sone, 
of the Nerbuddah, of the Mahanuddy and of the 
Godavery, in all of which extensive deposits 
have been found, seem as yet not to have been 
connected. Further souths in the basins of the 
Kistna river and its affluents, the Gutpurbah, 
Malpurbah and Beemah, the country is occupied 
by the quartzites, slates, limestones, &e. which 
cover the larger portion of the districts of Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool, westwards through the 
Raichore Doab by Gogi, Gulbnrgahj to Kullad- 
ghee and Belgaum and which appear to repre- 
sent the older portion of the great Yindhyan- 
series. Rocks of the same mineral character 
appear tinder the great flows of the Dekhan 
trap, and resting quite tinconfovmably on the 
gneiss tocks in parts of the Raichore Doab and 
in the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts of 
the ghats oft the western coast, and that they 
belong to the same general aeries as the rocksr 
in (iuddapah and Kurnool, there is no doubt. 

Further south to ihe west of Pondicherry, at 
Ootatoor, are extensive beds of limestone, conr^ 
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-tainio"- numerous fossil remains, ammonites, 
&c. and still further south in the Tinnevelly 
district ate extensive beds of marble. _ _ 
Granite and sienite seem the chief uplifting 
rocks of India, and they burst through up- 
raised sand-stone, clay slate, mica slate, 
chlorite slate, and limestones. This feature 
qf granite and sienite disturbing stratified 
rocks can be traced at intervals from near Gey- 
ion northwards through the table-lands of 
the interior ; in Mysore, in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Hyderabad, Berar and across the Ner- 
budda into Central India, where the granite for 
a time disappears. Trap is visible however, 
in the bed of the Jumna near Allahabad, 
in latitude 25® north ; but in the ascent to 
Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee, the granite reappears 
and makes a great eruption at the Chur Moun- 
tain — above 12,500 feet high — on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya. Near Gun go tree, at 

the source of the Ganges, is however described 
as the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and 
one of the greatest and most magnificent out- 
burst of granite in the world. It traver,ses these 
mountains in numerous veins— westwards to- 
wards the Barenda pass, and eastwards towards 
Kamet, Nandadevi and Nan dakot,— upraising 
the metamorphic schists which form the highest 
peaks of the snowy range. 

Lower down on the southern slopes of these 
mountains at an elevation of from 8,000 to 
1,500 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, consisting of 
iiornblende rock and slate, limestone, sand- 
stone, great beds of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, 
and talc, slates, rest on the gneiss and granite; 
and lower still at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders, 
marl with coal, recent clays and sand-stone 
form the Sewalik, or sub-Hiraalayan mountains. 
It is in these hills that extensive fossil remains 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Sewalik with the Himalayan 
inclined rocks. 

To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun- 
tains and the Vindhya range, and are from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, 
here, three inclinations, one declivity from 
the Aravalli mountains towards the valley 
of the Indus, a second from the Vindhya range 
northwaj*ds to the Ganges, and the third run- 
ning southwards to the Nerbudda. Granite is 
here, also, the upraising rook ; it bursts out at 
Oudeypore, Kaunore, Banswarrali, and Eajpore, 
through the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite 
slates, limestone and sandstone. It was to the 
east of this central tract that the first great 
deposit of coal was found lining both banks of 
the Damoodah, though it has, since then, been 
^ispovexed several other proviaces of British 


India. It is in Central India, also, that the 
volcanic rocks to any extent are first observed 
as they spread east and west from Neemuch in 
the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, green- 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south- 
wards by Oujein and Saugor across the 
Vindhya, assuming a columnar structure in their 
steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap crosses 
this river meeting with sandstone and fossils 
in the Satpura ranges, and spreads over all 
western Berar and the Aurungabad province ; 
assumes a columnar form at Gawilgurh and 
Chikaldah, occupies Candeish and the Conean 
to Bombay, and passes southwards to Malwan 
iu latitude 16® north ; its southern limits being 
south of Punderpoor, on the right bank of the 
Kistna. In the valleys near Hoomnabad, south 
and west of Beder, it is seen between and be- 
neath, but never penetrating the laterite hills, 
and is noticed at Maharajahpettah, 30 miles 
west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
vast tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the 
Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of Nag- 
pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the west 
of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just men- 
tioned. It is the greatest fiow of trap-rock 
observed in any part of the world. South of 
this, as well as to the eastward, the trap only 
appears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
yards broad. These dykes can be traced at 
places, for a hundred and fifty miles, burst- 
ing through the granite and other rocks, tear- 
ing the highest of the hills asunder and filU 
ing the chasms and crevices with their dark 
and compact substance. In these provin- 
ces, the elements of the trap-rock, assume in 
the dykes a variety of lithologic appearances, 
greenstone, and porphyritic greenstone ; and, 
in the great volcanic district, basaltic green- 
stone, hornblende rock, basalt, and amygdaloid,, 
with cornelian, heliotrope, prase, chrysopvase, 
agates and onyx. The dykes are particularly 
numerous near Hyderabad, but they occur in 
the Balaghaut Ceded Districts in the Carnatic 
and Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the 
Peninsula, and with very rare exceptions they 
run due east and west. 

The central outburst of granitic rocks in 
the peninsula can be traced from north of 
the Godavery, in latitude 19^ north, through 
Hyderabad the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceylon, these rocks and the greenstone form 
the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay slate, 
mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- 
stones and limestones with fossils of a post 
oolite age being the stratified rocks through 
which they burst. The greenstone is supposed 
by some observers to decompose into a deep 
black earth, light when dry, and cracked and 
rent by the sun in the hot season, but forming 
a tough, deep, tenacious soil in the rains, ren»! 
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Bering marching almost, if not wholly imprac- 
ticable. It is called regur” in the Dekhan, 
and is the cotton soil’’ of Europeans, by many 
of whom it is regarded as indicating an un- 
healthy locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose into a red 
sandy soil, which is generally hard, and as it 
allows a rapid percolation of water and quickly 
dries, it is less fertile, but is considered more 
favourable to health. It may be doubted, 
however, if there be any facts to prove that the 
one soil is more favourable to health than the 
other, but a somewhat lengthened outline has 
been given of the physical features of India, 
as facility of access to its several districts, 
their fertility and salubrity, have regulated the 
advance and settlement of the emigrant popu- 
lation. Also opinions have been held that 
particular series of rocks afford signs by which 
the salubrity or insalubrity of a district can be 
determined, but the occupation of the country 
seems to have been tested by trial, for, in seve- 
ral places, on which the forest has encroached, 
or around which the country now lies waste, 
are architectural and agricultural remains of an 
advanced civilisation. 

Population . — At present, the inhabitants of 
India are very unequally distributed. The 
native states of India, have 80 to the square 
mile, while the countries under British controul 
have 170, British Burmah has 2(5 to the square 
mile, Coorg 40, the Central Provinces 79, and 
Bombay and Sind 99, while the N. W. Pro- 
vinces have 361, and Oudh 474. In the Bengal 
presidency, the number varies from 134 souls to 
the square mile in Gooch Behar, to 629 in 
Burdwan. In this respect India is still as de- 
scribed by the Honorable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone who mentions that in one very extensive 
district of Bengal, Burdwan proper, ‘it was as- 
certained to be 600 souls to the square mile, 
while, in some desert and forest tracts, ten to 
the square mile might be an exaggeration.’’ 

^ Along these densely crowded tracts, cultiva- 
tion is diligently pursued. In some places they 
gather three crops, in others two, aud in others 
one crop in a year, according to the elevation 
of the district, the nature of the soil and the 
abundance of water ; nearly half of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural pursuits, but 
many villagers, in their leisure hours, weave 
cotton articles, and make coarse fabriqp from 
the hair and wool of their goats and sheep ; in 
one or two places, great uninhabited deserts 
epst, and in several districts there are exten- 
ave forests, the few passes by which they are 
traversed being very unhealthy for three parts 
of the year, and these forests and deserts have 
therefore formed, like the mountains, great 
physical barriers. 


Ancient Ifidia . — The origin of this name of 
India is obscure. Asia seems to have been so- 
called from the great A si race of Central Asia; 
whose name of Asi is said by Remusat to have 
been applied by the Chinese almost promiscu- 
ously to the nations between the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, as far south as Samarkand : and in one 
of his quotstions it is applied to people of 
Khojand, and in another to people of Bokhara. 
Masudi mentions that at the time of themaho- 
medae conquest the country about Basrah was 
called Arz-ul-Hind, “ The Land of India.”— 
{Prairies oSOr. 17. 225 quoted- in TuU 
CaPhay, l.jp. 

India is supposed to have obtained its name 
from the Indus, the Bin, Sinda or Hindu or 
Hapta Hinda, the Abu-sin of the Arabs, the first 
great river met in the routes from Europe 
and from Western and Central Asia. It is true 
that so far back as the reign of Darius Hvs- 
taspes, B. C. 521, the early writers placed 
Indians on both sides of the Indus and made 
India extend westward to Eandahar (Gandha- 
ra), embradiig perhaps the fourteen Iranian 
^evinces or nations, enumerated on the 
JNakhshi-Rustum as lying between Sogdiana 
and the Puajab and subject to Darius. But 
eastward of the Indus, the country was al>* 
ways India. This name seems to have been 
chiefly used in the south of Asia for it first 
occurs in tie Bible, in the book of Esther 

^ 5 9) as the limit of the territories 

of the king Ahaseurus in the last, as Ethio- 
pia was on the west and the names are 
similarly connected by Herodotus (Vil gy 
The term “Hoddu” used by the Hebrews 
18 an abbreviation of Honadu which is iden- 
tical with the names of the river Indus, for 
to the present day all along the cours’e of 
that river the letters s and h are interobanged 
and, in the Venudidad, the Panjab is described 
as the “ Hapta-Hindu” and the other native 
form “Sindus” is noticed by Pliny (VI, 28). 
The india of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindustan, but the country surrounding 
the Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sind — the- 
india which Herodotus describes (III. 98) as- 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a latter period 
was conquered by Alexander the Great. The 
name occurs in the inscriptions of PersepoKs and 
Nakhsh-i-Euslam but notin tbose of Behistun. 

In more recent times, the term bas been- 
applied by the nations of Europe to the locali- 
ties which they have occupied or with which 
they have traded. With the Portuguese the 
northern part of Hindustan held bv the Moghul 
sovereigns, was styled Mogor, and' Goa and the 
western coast of the^ Peninsula was to them 
India just as the British now designate all their 
possessions and as with the Dutch, now, India 
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means Sumatra, and the Netherland pos- 
<e&nons in the Archipelago. Also most of the 
traffic with India seems to have been by way 
of the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea. The Ty- 
rians established depots on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and the course of trade being 
through the land of the Oushdi the races in 
India came to be included under the ethnologi- 
cal title of Cush, (Gen. X. 6), and hence the 
Persian, Chaldean and Arabic versions fre- 
quently render that term by India. — (Is. XI. 
ji; XYIIL 1; Jer. XIII. 23. — Yule, Catliay 
IL jp. 549. Bawlinson Herod. II. 485. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bihle^ VoL 7. 
p. 867.) 

Over the early history of British India, much 
obscurity rests ; for, it is generally recognised 
that prior to Alexander’s time and for long 
periods subsequent thereto, there are doubts as 
to the correctness of the Indian accounts 
of kings and localities. It is, however, certain 
that several conquerors, in ancient times ap- 
proached the present western boundaries of 
British India without absolutely invading it. 
The conquests of the Herculus Belus of Cicero, 
who is supposed to be the Osiris that invaded 
India, extended only up to the Indus. It was 
undoubtedly approached by Semiramis, B, 0. 
1230, but the warrior-queen was driven back 
across the Indus with great loss, retreating into 
Bactria with only a third of her army. This 
great Assyrian queen, however, extended her 
conquests into central Asia, until they even em- 
braced Bactria or Bactriana, which is now re- 
presented by the modern Balkh. Another 
name is also mentioned in connection with In- 
dian history, that of Ogyges, supposed to be 
Oghuz Khan the Scythian, whose historian, 
Abul Ghazi, relates that after establishing the 
^religion of Japhet in his own dominions and 
in those of Tibet, Tan j at, Kitay, and other 
states immediately adjoining, he conquered 
Irak, Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and 
subsequently took Kashmir after a year’s resist- 
ance. Darius, the Persian conqueror of Baby- 
lon, spread his rule over Bactria, which is enu- 
merated as one of bis provinces in the extraor- 
dinary inscription which he caused to be carved 
on the rock of Behistun. Alexander after- 
wards overran this same country, and pene- 
trated from it into the valley of the Indus, 
which he merely crossed. But in the days 
of the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was 
erected into an independent state by Theo- 
dotus I. in 256 B. C. and he extended his 
dominion over parts of India which the 
arms of Darius and Alexander had not 
reached ; and it is this monarch’s descend- 
ants who are designated as a Syru-Baotrian 
dynasty. Numerous relics of his successors 
been iomi near Peshaway? Je^a^abad, 
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and in places near Cabul, in the shape of 
coins. 

Arians , — The great inroad, however, was of 
a people who have continued up to the present 
time to exert a great influence on the country. 
It was an immigration on the borders of his- 
toric times, of part of the great Arian race. 
Much connected with this people remains in 
obscurity, for they were pre-eminently a non- 
recording race. But Chevalier Bunsen sup- 
poses that they reached the land of the five 
rivers some time between 4000 B, C. and to 
3000 B. C. but, as regards the length of the 
period from their immigration into the country 
of the Indus down to their advance to the 
land of the Sarasvati, he remarks, that we 
have no standard whatever, from our present 
point of view, by which to estimate it. All 
that he considers (p. 564,vol. iii) we can say re- 
garding them is, that peculiar habits of life 
were contracted in the land of the five rivers, 
and that, out of the religion there instituted, 
allusions to which are found in the oldest Vedic 
hymns, the brabrainical system, wdth a new 
mythology and the introduction of castes, grar 
dually grew up on the eastern side of the 
Sutlej. 

That author is, however, of opinion that the 
period of the passage of the Sutlej and imnai,- 
gration towards the Sarasvati occurred from 
B, C. 3300 to B. C, 3200. And that, at this 
stage of their progress, a schism occurred 
amongst them, in which the party who continued 
in the five rivers retained the worship of Agni 
only, and rejected Indra, while brahminism pre- 
dominated in the other section which advanced 
towards the land of the Sarasvati, the modern, 
India. V/hilst they dwelt in the country of 
the five rivers, from B. C. 4000 to B. 0. 
3000 little change in their habits and be- 
lief seems, in his opinion, to have occurred. 
But about B. C. 3100 or 3000 their power 
on the Indus appears to have been broken, in 
consequence of some war with one of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, and from the latter date, 
India east of the Sutlej up to the extent of the 
Arian conquests adopted brahminism. From 
that time, the religious views, forms and 
habits of Bactria were for ever abandoned by 
these Arian immigrants, and between B. 0. 
3000 to B. C. 3 900 they extended their 
brahminioal religion from the Sarasvati to the 
Doab. 

This race called the portion which came un- 
der their own rule, by the name of Aria-vartha. 
But by the western nations, India, east of the 
Indus, was always India, and was never called 
Aria by any writer. Before the arrival of the 
Arians or Sanscrit speaking colony of Brahmins, 
and Kshattriyas and Yaisyas, the greater part 
of northern Ij;idia was peopled by rude tribes^, 
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described by the Sanscrit writers as M’blecha, 
Dasya, Kisliada, &c., and it is the received 
opinion that many of those prior occupants were 
of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Arian origin. 
But at a much later period, and when the 
Arians were in full occupation of the country 
from the Indus to the Ganges and into Bengal, 
all to the south of the Vindhya mountains con- 
tinued to be occupied by Turanian races. An 
immigration into Ceylon of a colony of Arians 
from Masjadha took place about B. C. 550 
(B. 0. 543), and Wajeya, the leader of the 
Ceylon expedition, is said in the Mahawanso, 
to have married the daughter of the king of 
f andu. But now, seemingly, there is no Arian 
colony in any part of the south of the peninsula 
of India, individual members of that race alone 
appearing scattered amongst the nations occu- 
pying it. 

There is nothing in history to show, nor is 
there in the physical appearance of the races to 
the east of the Ganges and of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, anything to warrant the belief, that these 
Arian irpnaigrants ever advanced, in masses, 
i 3 eyond their present locality in the northern 
parts of India north of the Tindhya range. 
But from the period of their immigration up 
to Alexander’s passage of the Pan jab rivers 
there is much obscurity. Indeed Mr. Elphin- 
stoue (i. 19) considers that, until Alexander’s 
conquests, the dates of events are all uncertain, 
and again, from that time till the mahomedan 
invasion, he thinks that a connected history of 
this country cannot be given. It is known that, 
from the khalifat, an expedition approached 
the confines of India by the route of Beluchis- 
tan, and that the Bactrian dynasty, for nearly 
a hundred years, held a considerable portion of 
the Indus country, but the chief inroads were 
those of the Scythian mahomedans, Affghans, 
Moghuls and Persians, with Mahmud, Timur, 
Baber, Nadir and Ahmed Shah as leaders be- 
tween the tenth and eighteenth centuries ; since 
then the Portuguese, French and English, have 
at intervals, invaded and ruled portions of 
India . 

It is scarcely three hundred years since the 
British appeared in these countries. They had 
been trafficking along the sea-board for some 
time prior to the grant, by queen Elizabeth, of 
a charter to a company of merchants, who, 
under various re-grants, up to 1833, continued 
to trade with India, while they were also wag- 
ing wars with and acquiring dominions from 
its previous rulers. Amongst the earliest of 
their possessions was the Island of Bombay, 
which Charles IL received as a dower with his 
Portuguese bride. The British power did not, 
however, rise to its present magnitude over the 
ruins of ancient kingdoms, or by dispossessing 
(iynasties that had long held sway. But the 
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fortunes of war set aside a few families whose 
power was almost ephemeral, and whom the 
British succeeded in the rule over the various 
peoples scattered throughout the country. And, 
short as has been the period of the British 
dominion, at no period within historic times, 
have so many portions of India been so long 
under one rule. 

British India, in 1868, contained an area of 
980,908 square miles, with a population of 
164,671,621, or 170 to the square mile. 
But, within the boundaries of British India^ 
are the territories of 153 Asiatic sovereigns, 
feudatories of the British Indian Empire, ruling 
over an area of 596,790 square miles, and a 
population of 480,000,000 or 80 to the square 
mile. The total of British India, feudatory and 
non-feudatory, is 1,577,698 square miles with 
a population of 212,671, 621. 

The peoples, nations and races composing 
this number are various and difficult to describe, 
and not the less so because ethnologists have 
not as yet adopted one generally recognized 
classification of the deviating peculiarities which 
mark the family of man. 

The ethnic relations of the inhabitants of the 
East Indies have, however, engaged the attention 
of the most eminent of the learned of Europe. 
Of those who have dwelt in India, and who 
have brought a personal knowledge of the 
people to aid their researches, may be mention- 
ed the names of Marsden, Wilson, Earl, Hodg- 
son, Mason, Crawfurd, Logan, Dalton, Bow- 
ring, Campbell and Caldwell, the last the 
most recent writer and perhaps the best ac- 
quainted with the Tamulian, or, as he desig- 
nates them, the Dravidian stock. The learn- 
ed of Europe who Lave discussed the origin 
pf the nations of the East Indies, have done 
so in connection with their researches into the 
entire human race. The most recent authorities 
are, Latham, Prichard, Max Muller, Crawfurd 
and Bunsen, whose writings in the Reports of 
the British Association it wnll be observed are 
frequently quoted as authority for the views 
here advanced. 

It is perhaps not very creditable to the pre- 
sent dominant races in the East, that so limit- 
ed a number of their writers have taken up the 
subject of the ethnic grouping of the nations 
over which they rule. But a peculiar feature 
of these Indian races is the class, tribe and race 
separations to which they adhere, and independ- 
ently of there being no class amongst the 
rulers possessing the leisure to devote tbeir 
attention exclusively to the subject, the very 
multitude of the seeming nationalities is a bar- 
to the completion of a general view. It is ad- 
mitted that during all ages, either as immi- 
grants or as conquerors, the races from the 
north and west baye been entering India, How 
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443 

iBrabmin 

28 

Dogbnr 

28 

194 

Khetri 

6 

Kulall 

5 

109 

Raien or 


Gossaeen 

3 

17 

Araien 

47 

Bairagi 

2 

25 

Kumbo 

19 

[Miscellaneous 46 

8 

Malce 

12 



5 

Ror 

33 

Total 

,.1,030 


little tliese have amalgamated may be judged 
of by menfciamDg, that out of 1,030 villages 
lyiucr here and there between the Jumna and 
Sutlej and which were under British manage- 
ment in 1844, there were found to be 41 differ- 
ent tribes of agriculturists, of whom may be 
meutioned 
Jat 

Kajpufc 
Gujur 
Syed 
Sheikh 
Pa than 
Mtighl 

And as a character of the great revolt and re- 
bellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed that 
certain classes of villages attacked and destroy- 
ed other classes : — the powerful hand of a re- 
gular government being temporarily removed,.the 
ancient antipathies of race at once came into play. 
Dwelling amongst each other, door to door, 
but yet never mixing, most of the races remain 
as distinct as when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty centuries before, they came to 
the south, neither eating together nor inter- 
marrying. It is this separating system which 
has kept the stocks of Arian and Turanian 
races of India pure. On the slightest suspicion 
aa to descent all social intercourse ceases,, and 
the descendants, in different lines,- fcom the 
same recognised ancestor form new castes^ In 
this way, almost every family of a few hundred 
years* duration is now separate- The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
known, further than that the system of caste 
and the forms of brahminic worship commenced 
amongst the East Arians after their passage 
of the Sutlej, and now every Arian and most 
Turanian households in India are- guided by its 
rules. This separation into castes or sections 
seems, however, primarily to have been a race 
distinction. It has, now, however, as. regards 
the East Arians and others who follow the 
brahminical teachings, and even as regards the 
Turanian races a bearing quite irrespective of 
race or faith or creed- In explanation of this, 
it may be mentioned that the countries com- 
prising British India are essentially hindu, by 
which is merely meant that the bulk of the 
agricultural and commercial classes — perhaps 86 
per cent. — are neither buddhists nor mahome- 
dans, but are followers of some form or other of 
the brahminical teachings and reverencing their 
teachers^ 

OnAhe western, boundary are nations, races 
and tribes following mahomedaniam, but its, 
marches on the north and on the east, run with, 
the Kashmir, Jamu, Lahul, Spiti,, Tibet the- Chi- 
nese Ifepal,. Sikkim-, Bhootan, Burmah and. 
Siam frontiers and beyond Singapore lie Cam- 
hndia.and Cochin-China, all of them essentially 
iniaith*. , 


In the southern part of India, however, the 
mass of the people have never been wholly con- 
verted to the brahminical faith, and everywhere 
throughout the peninsula are considerable- 
numbers who continue to worship the earth 
deities, their favourite being the goddess 
Ammen, whose ordinary temple is a rude stone 
or a pyramid of earth or of brick and mortaiv 
Of all the worshippers according to the brah- 
minical teachings, however, one-half may be 
saiva, the other half vaishnava sectarians • each 
sect may be seen worshipping at the same 
shrine, and, at the great temples, all hindu 
castes will partake of the prasadh, food offered 
to the idols : but such minglings beget no com-^ 
raunion in their social life,, and every family of 
a different origin remains apart. The diversity 
thus created may be further illustrated by the 
following census of the races, classes, castes and 
sects in the Cowle Bazaar and Bruce Pettah of 
Bellary, as taken about the year 1844. 



Brahmin.*. ... ... ••• mm* 

Oheyatrie... 

Rajpoot, (Natives of Rajpntanah, of any caste) 
Bard or Bhatraj, they claim to be Cheyatries, 
whose occupation is to proclaim the titles oi 

kings and be their eulogists 

Vesyaor Comatteewanloo claim to bepnre Vesys 
occupied as traders and other peaceful avo. 

cations. ... ... 

Parsee or Guzerattee, Parsec Fire Worshippers. .. 


mius. 

Sudra who are Village 
authorities 


a. Packinattee, 

b. Moottattee, 

c. Vellanattee, 
These, are styled Reddy in Tamil and Teloogoo, 

or by the Mahratta term of Potail. They col-| 
lect the Govern raent rents. They claim to be| 
the true owners of portions of the land in 
Southern India. 

Husbaudmeu of the 5 a. Peracoonty Capooloo... 
Sudra caste, Jh. Goongeddy, do. 

Laneeka wanloo, a* caste of Sudras 

Cudeywaklee wanloo. The women of this easlel 
dress their hair in a bunch on the right sidej 

of their heads .. ... 

fa. Linga balgee wanloo. This 
I' sect wear the JLingum, the 
emblem of Siva, in a silver 
casket on tlieir breasts, sus- 
pended from their’ necks. 
Jaloroo Balgee wanloo wear| 
the lingum on their right arm. 
Jungum wanloo worshippers] 

of one lingum..* 

Punchabanjeeka do. wor-| 


Lingaet 

sects. 


Jangara 

sects. 


lb. 

L 

fa. 

b. 


t shippers of five lingums. 
\ a, Wanaganakaloo 
i Shopmen b. Curraganika wanloo 
tc. Pimchunganigalop 


These three dealers or shopkeepers a. b- c. 

. are called, in common parlance by the Hindi 
word Teli" or* oilmen^ They are petty traders 
or shopmen. 
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fa. Chippcj^eree or Nagaleka 
I Worshippers of 

^ cobra, 

o| biva. I gi^j^ Chippaga ’^Vaaloo, wor. 

shippers of Siva . ...... .„... 

Gurape Curaloo or Kamawaroo. This caste 
permit no strangers to enter® their houses ; they 
are hnsbandmen, 

Hindoo Hawkers.. .Y«ilrn wanloo.... .. 

These people follow any occupation not in«* 
volving manual labor, writers, painters. 

f a. Teloogoo halgee 

Pure Sudra of unmix . J wanloo 

ed Caste. *] b- Chetty halgee 

L. wanloo 

These Sudra consider themselves to be the 
unmixed original *race as it sprung from its 
creator. 

Shepherds, IMilkmen, ( a. Oree golla wanloo ... 
Wool Shearers, Cowi-{ b. Corab a golla wanloo.. 
herds, (Jowkeepers. [c. Hundee Coraba do. 
Divisions of the Shepherd or cowkeeper races, 
who intermarry. There are several other sectionsj 
of this people. Golla is the Greek Gala milk. 

Goldsmith. f a. Comsalla wanloo 

Carpenter. 1 b. Wodia wanloo 

Blacksmith. i c. Comala wanloo 

Drazier. I d. Consagara do, 

Stonecutter. (. e- Sungtrasha do 

hive artizan trades divisions of the same reli-j 
gious sect, all of whom intermarry and the metii 
wear the zouar or sacred tliread, called in| 
Teloogoo “Junjura.” 

Mendicant Priests ..Dewanagee wanloo 
These mendicants accept of charity only from 
one or other of the five artizans above named, I 
goldsmith, blacksmith, brazier, carpenter and| 
stonecutter. 

Hinjara JHigratory Grain fa, Buljara wanloo. .c 
and Salt Mercliants. ( b, Corbana wanloo. 

r a, Pursala wanloo 

Weavers, divisions of j b. Sumsala wanloo 

the weaver caste. } c, Puttanasala wanloo., 
Sala... ... do. 

Dancing Girls... Bogum wanloo .. 

Devotees of the Vaisya caste. They belong 
to the iihumbaandOor Vussee sections. 

Common Women Jfubera wanloo... 

Potters ... ... ... ...Komera wanloo... 

Washermen Wakela wanloo. 

Barbers Mungala wanloo... 

fialt'-makers J a. Upera wanloo .« 

Quarrymen ; Masons. | b. Wadi wanloo ... 

These people are employed in digging tanks, 
making salt, and in road making. 

Arrack Sellers Adega wanloo... 

Oil makers ... Ganola wanloo. . 

Basket and bamboo mat makers-.. ... Maydhera] 

wanloo 

Byers Rungaraj wanloo.. 

Saddlers Zeengar wanloo... 

Shoemakers Moochee wanloo... 

Basket Weavers and Coorchec wanloo .«• 

This race also make house mats of palm] 


Watchmen, Village Watchmen... Matraj wanlor 
Oor Boya wanloo Mercenary Soldiery very dc 
voted in- their duties. They generally serv 
Native Rajahs, &c, and very rarely enter th 
British army. 

Mess t^ervauts Mm Maty 

Taria ...Kalla wanloo 

The D her people of India, of Turanian origir 
worshippers of Ammen, scarcely of brahminic; 
faith. 

M adega wiinloo workers in raw skins, know 
as the Chamar or Chuckler. 


Butchers.,, ... ... Bar Kassai wanloo. 

f Sat ana wanloo 

Religious Mendicants, Sic.-^ Jlierra wanloo 

l^Dhasray wanloo,., 


58 

280 

3 

21 

20 

66 

392 

1768 

430 

1757 

59 

462 

143' 

651 

223 

965 

92 

296 

53 

204 

18 

79 

12 

1 

6 

16 

1 

8 1 

14 

50 

38 

196 

1 

2 

87 

173 

9 

38 

17 

85 

32 

144 

9 

66 

76 

352 

27 

96 

137 

541 

89 

386 

30 

152 

50 

209 

30 

136 

40 

165 

5 

24 

88 

545 

22 

117 

25 

126 

67 

250 

3 

8 

236 

990 

6 

27 

515 

2188 

840 

1610 

82 

448 

82 

448 

11 

44 

e 
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These three mendicant sections are religious de- 
votees and mendicants. The Satana keep a god 
Permaloo,” the image of an incarnation of Vishnu 
in their houses and worship it daily. They peram- 
bulate the streets morning and evening and accept 
alms from all but the lowe-st castes. They often 
demand alms threatening other-wise to burn them- 
selves with a lamp or torch. The Dhasray play on 
the Jangata’' “Tartee” and Sincoo and hold an 
iron worshipping lamp in bbeir hands. They walk 
before the corpse when carried to the funeral pile. 

Byragi ascetic mendicants ..Bairagooloo 1 

l^osaen .Gossi wanloo 1 3 

Arava 16 99 

Christians (Native Christians 155 676 

Pinduree Baidera wanloo... 6 22 


These Pindarees are here niahomedans, who keep 
numerous little horses which they use for carriage. 
They are great carriers, and of importance in mili- 
tary cantonments and during military operations* 


Jain or Buddhists merchants... Mar war ee watt' 

loo ... 

Europeans Dora wanloo 

Mahomedans Ain Turks wanloo. 

Beef butchers GaiKussai wanloo. 

Cotton cleaners Pinjari wanloo ... 

Scavengers .liulal Khor 


2 

19 

im 

21 

7 


19 

99 

7060 

65 

103 

41 


All of these, again, have numerous subdivi- 
sions, all keeping more or less apart, and ia 
illustration of this feature of Indian society the 
more recent separatist conditions of a Turanian, 
and of an Arian or Indo-Scythio race may he 
briefly noticed. 


The Lingaet, or Jangama sect, noticed in the 
above census, ave also called Lingadhara, Linga- 
want and Linghamat. In common with the 
Jangamathey are “ vira saiva hindus, whose 
sole object of worship is the liugam, a model 
of which they carry on their arms, enclosed in 
a gold or silver box, or suspended in caskets 
of silver around their necks. They are 
sectarian saiva vi, and they do not in their 
creed recognise castes nor acknowledge brah- 
mans. The customs and belief of this sect were 
fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in the 
Madras Literary Journal- They are very nume- 
rous amongst theCanarese speaking people from 
Salem through Mysore northwards to Pander- 
poor on the Kistnah, and further north towards 
Kalliani fort, where the sect was originated in 
the thirteenth century by a brahmin named 
Basava. But further north, even in the Oom- 
raoti district of East Berar, there were, in 
1869, 7,670 of this sect. Their avocations are 
almost solely those of civil life, in agriculturists 
and shop-keepers. They are rigid in ex- 
ternal ceremonial, but they have loose ideas in 
morals, probably resulting from what Wilson 
states as their belief in the inferiority of women 
and from their licentious habits they are often 
before the criminal courts. The great bulk 
of them are such rigid vegetarians, they will 
not even bring any living creature to a flesh- 
eater. Their dislike to brahmins is such that 
they use every means to prevent their settle- 
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meat in tbeir villages ; but, though by tbeir 
creed they should abstain from caste distinc- 
tions they are the most exclusive of all the 
rehVionists in India, the followers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge- 
ther or intermarry, the Jaiigam alone adhering 
to their law. They have made differences in 
their avocations eQ^uivalent to the caste or race 
distinctions. 

The Jains alluded to in that census are the 
people usually called Marwari. They are a 
mercantile body and bankers, who conduct, 
almost exclusively^ the entire banking business 
of India. Their name is erroneously supposed 
to be derived from the Malwah or Marwar ter- 
ritory, and almost all of them are of the Jain 
religion. Colonel Tod tells us that they are of 
Kajpoot origin, one of them, the Oswal is the 
richest and most numerous of the eighty-four 
mercantile tribes of India, and is said to 
amount to one hundred thousand families. 
They are called ‘ Oswal” from their first settle- 
ment, the town of Ossi. They are all of pure 
rajpoot birth of no single tribe, but chiefly 
Pura, Solanki and Bhatti. All pfofess the Jain I 
tenets, and the pontiffs of that faith must be 
selected from the youth of Ossi. These great 
bankers and merchants are scattered throughout 
India, but are all knovvn under one denomina- 
tion, Marwari, which is erroneously supposed 
to apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in 
fact, it means belonging to Maroo, the desert. 
It is singular he adds (Kajasthan ii. 234) that 
the wealth of India should centre in this re- 
gion of comparative sterility. The Marwari 
is essentially following similar mercantile pur- 
suits to the vaisya Komati of the Peninsula of 
India, viz. that of banker, and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
shopkeeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies, that he is a Mahajan, a Bania, a Bais, 
or Yais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question, 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot ; that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whom are the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara- 
ogi Meddat-war, Parwar, Bijabargi, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
“ kap” or clans ; in the Messar tribe alone, are 
72, amongst whom are the Rathi and Dhaga. 
All the Marwari adhere to the ^'gotra” princi- 
ple, taking their descent from a founder^ and in 
their marriage ceremonies they abstain from 
the blood relationship never marrying in their 
own gotra. Their widows never re^marry. 

It is to this peculiar separatist feature that 
Mr. Hodgson alludes, when he remarks that no 
question of Indian ethnology is insulated, for if 
w^e begin, even with the humblest tribe, we 
flip that wC are dealing with a portion of some 


great mass of the human race. Thus, he adds’ 

we cannot take up the investigation of a seem- 
ingly narrow topic like that of the Kuki, the 
Chepang, or the Gond tribes, without finding 
ourselves engaged in unravelling some intri- 
cate, but important, chapter of the history of 
one of those large masses of human kind the 
Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, or the Tamulians.” 

It is now generally recognised that a great 
part of the inhabitants of British India, in the 
Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the Turanian, 
Mongolian or Scytbic race, and are regarded by 
Europeans as the earlier occupants of the coun- 
try. They are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tamu- 
lian races and i)r. Caldwell classes the speech 
they use, under the term Dra vidian. All these 
designations are framed to distinguish them 
from the Arian race (Iranian, Indo-Atlantic or 
Caucasian) who, under the British, are to be 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; in whom, tooy 
the characteristics of a haughty pride and a 
bold, independent, even arrogaufc, bearing to-^ 
wards all other races, are displayed no less 
prominently than amongst their kindred of 
I Indo-Germanic origin, — fierce, ruthless and 
i beautiful,” — who streamed westerly into Europe 
‘ from the south and south east of the Caspian 
sea, during the same ages before the Christian 
era, that the eastern Arians were moving on 
India along the valley of the Indus. W eihere 
see kindred, long and wide apart, who set out 
four or five thousand years ago for conquest and 
dominion, meet, far fiom their primitive seat ^ 
and meet, too, as dominant races, each in their 
own way powerful and each striving for greater 
power. Humboldt (Colonel Sabine’s transla- 
tion of OosmoSj Vol. II. p. 40), calls these the 
East Arians or the Brahminic Indians, to dis- 
tinguish them from the West Arians, or Per- 
sians, who migrated into the northern country 
of the Zend, and Were oHginally disposed to’ 
combine with the dualistic belief in O'rmuzd 
and Ahrimanes a spiritualized veneration of 
nature. 

These races have received various names, 
originating perhaps in the retention of old! 
vague designations, as well as those known! 
as Turanian, Tamulian, l)ravidian and Scythio, 
all of them general terms. Dr. Mason, for 
instance, tells us (p. 36) that Scythia, was the 
name given by the Greeks to the country oc- 
cupied by Tartar races, and according to 
Johannes Tzetzethe Byzantian, it included the 
Asbasgm, Alan, Sakge, Dakse, Ehos, Sauromatm 
and every nation dwelling by the blasts of 
Boreas. At the present day Tartar, Tatar, 
or Tab tab, is a term applied to the Mauchu of 
China, who are called a Tartar dynasty : the 
Shot of the Himalayan frontiet of Tibet aret 
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tho called Tartars, as also are the Turk of 
Khoten and Yarkand or Little Bokhara, and 
tlie Tartars ruling China are Manchurian Tan- 
gus. 

Many of the Scythic tribes have entered 
India, mostly as conquerors, the Gete, the Tak- 
shao, the Asi, Katti, Bajpali, Hun, and Kamari. 
They seem to have brought with them a wor- 
ship, out of which ultimately was formed the 
buddhist religion as promulgated by Sakya 
Muni. These Indo-Scythic tribes also brought 
with them their northern custom of using tribal 
designations, taken from the names of animals, 
Yaiaha, the hog, Numri or Lumri the fox, 
Jakshac, the snake, Langaha, the wolf, Outcii- 
woha the tortoise, Aswa or Asi the horse, 
Seecodya from Seesoo the hare, &c. and several 
of th?m still hold large possessions in the 
Western parts of Central India and in Belu- 
ohistan. Some of them even carried their 
names into Europe. Asi was the term by which 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut were known, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Yeutland or 
Jutland. The Asi noraades took Bactria from 
the Greeks, and Mr. Prinsep considers them to 
be Scythians of Azes, who overpowered the 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana and northern Bac- 
tria, between 140 and 130 B. C . — (Eajasthanf 
Vol. 6l j //. 233 ; quoting the Edda.) 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on the northern race^, 
remarks that the great Scythic stem of thfe 
human race is divided into three primary 
branches, the Tungus, the Mongol, and the 
Turk. The first investigators of this subject 
urgently insisted on the radical diversity of 
these three races : but the most recent inquirers 
are more inclined to unitise them. Certainly, 
he adds, there is a strong and obvious character 
of physical (if not also of lingual) sameness 
throughout the Scythic race : and it is remark- 
able that this peculiar character belongs also to 
all the aborigines of India, who may be at once 
known, from the Oauvery to the alpine Cosi 
andBhagarati by their quasi-soy thicphysiogno-’ 
my, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India, Mr. Hodg- 
son also suggests that there will be found among 
the aborigines of India a like lingual sameness, 
and that consequently very extended and very 
accurate investigation will alone suffice to test 
the real nature and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
aborigines of India are Northmen of the 
Scythic stem, seemed to him decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their physical charac- 
teristics. But, inasmuch as that prodigious 
stem is everywhere found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not 
merely from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where 
these rivers cut through the tiimalaya, but also 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the sea ; and inasmuch as there are fa- 


, miliar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire confines 
of India from Kashmir to the Brahmakund, he 
thinks it follows of necessity that very careful 
and ample investigation will alone enable us to 
decide upon the question of the unity or diver* 
sity of the aborigines of India, in other words 
to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic physiognomy to the 
Tungus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi- 
grated from beyond the Himalaya the hive 
of all nations” at one period and at one point, 
or at several periods and at as many points<; 
Between Gilgit and Cliittagong there are 100 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; while for the 
time of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of legend and of chronicle. 

Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opinion that the 
aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, as far east as 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Tibetan 
stock, and east of that river to the Chinese 
stock — except the Garo and other tribes occu- 
pyiug that portion of the hills lying between 
Assam and Sylhet ; and that the aborigines of 
the Tarai and forest skirting the entire sub- 
Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of the 
marginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong, 
like those last mentioned, to the Tamulian 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India gene- 
rally. But what lie asks is this Tamulian 
stock ? what the Tibetan stock ? and what the 
Ohiaese ? and to which of the three grand and 
well known branches of the Scythic tree 
(fungus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, 
the Tibetans and the Chinese belong ? Of the 
aborigines of Central India, of several of u hose 
languages lists have been obtained ; the affi- 
nities of these tongues are very striking : so 
much so that five of them may be safely 
denominated dialects of the great Kol language : 
and through the Uraon speech we trace without 
difficulty the further connection of the language 
of the Kol with that of the ** hill men” of the 
Eajrnahal and Bliagalpur ranges. Nor are 
there wanting, he believes, obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated — all 
which may be classed under the head K el- 
and that of the Gond of the Vindhya whose 
speech again has been shown by Mr. Elliot to 
have much resemblance both in vocables and 
structure to the cultivated tongues of the 
Deccan. 

Mr. Hodgson’s hypothesis,in his essay on the 
Koch, Bodo and Dhimal, is that all the Tamu- 
lians of India have a common fountain and 
origin, like all. the Arians j arkd that the 
innumerable diversities of spoken language 
characterising the former race are but the more' 
or less superficial effects of their long and 
utter dispersion and segregation, owing to the 
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ravage tyranny of the Arian race in days wlien 
the rights of conquest were synonymous with a 
license to destroy, spoil and enslave. He con- 
siders that the Arian population of India des- 
cended into it about 3,000 years ago from the 
north-west, as conquerors, and that they com- 
pletely subdued all the open and cultivated 
parts of Hindostan, Bengal and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, 
Gujerat and Maharashtra, or the Maliratta 
country, but failed to extend their effective 
sway and colonization further south, and that 
this may be regarded as a historical deduction 
confirmed daily more and more by the results 
of ethnological research, Brachmanes nomen 
gentis diffusissimse cujus maxima pars in 
montibus (Ariana) digit, reliqui circa Gangem. 
(Cell Geogr.) And we thus, he adds, find an 
easy and natural explanation of the facts that 
in the Dekhan, where the original tenants of 
the soil have been able to hold together in 
possession of it, the aboriginal languages ex- 
hibit a deal of integrity and refinement, whilst 
in the north, where the pristine population has 
been hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, 
the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu- 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but 
which may yet be brought together by large 
,and careful induction. Mr. Bobinson, in a 
paper upon sundry of the border of tribes of 
Assam, in the B. As. Journal, 201, for 
Marchj 1819, asserted the affinity of these 
tribes (the Bodo and Garo amongst others) 
with the people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson 
thinks that Mr, Kobinson had overloked the 
physical and psychical evidence which are each 
of them as important as the glottological, to- 
wards the just decision of a question of ethnic 
affinity. Much of the mechanism of the whole 
of the Turanian group of languages is common 
to every one language of that group, and the 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages are held to 
be integral parts of that group. He thinks that 
if the' Bodo, for example, were of Tibetan 
origin it is hardly credible that their ordinary 
vocables should not plainly reveal the fact, 
seeing that they have never been out of actual 
contact with races of the same descent as that 
ascribed to them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as in 
the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; 
not to mention that the snows form such a bar- 
rier in this case as exists not in regard to the 
Bodo intercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin. 
The same general result follows from a careful 
examination of vocabularies. Apparently the 
Tibetan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted 
ones. — (Afr- Hodgson on the Aborigines of 
North-Eastern India in Beng. As, Soc. Journ.) 

' Languages . — Chevalier Bunsen, Professor 
*MuUer,.I>r. Pritchard^ Dr* Latham, Dr. Cald- 


well, Mr. iil^4g5on, Mr. Earl, Mr. Logan and 
the Revd. A W. Farrar are the most recent 
writers on the classes of languages spoken by 
the races in South Eastern Asia. The offshoots 
from these, are very numerous. Along the 
low level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
from the Red Sea to the southernmost point of 
the Malay Peninsula, we find the Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Sindi, Guzerati, Marathi, Hindustani, 
Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malayalum, Singha- 
lese, Tamil, Telugu, Urya, Bengali, Burmese, 
Chinese, and Malay, a number of languages 
truly perplexing to traders on the sea-board of 
Southern Asia. A Master Mariner, Master 
Richard Kynge writing in 1634, notices this, 
saying and in this founde wee oftimes much 
trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyrste^ that 
wee could never aske in Indian tongues for 
such herbes, or fruites, vvodes, barks or 
gummes, as wee knew full well, by experience 
in sundrye other partes, to bee wholesomme 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
or savorye, or usefulle to trafidcke withall. 
Nexte, that when anye were shewne us, we 
coulde in noe-wise tell, from ; names given to 
them by ® Gentooes whether or noe y like were 
already knowne, in European couiitryes ; and 
yett these parts doe myghty-lie abound with 
herbes and woodes of sovraigne virtue.” 
dington^ Index.) 

All of these tongues come under one or 
other of the classes or families into which phi- 
legists arrange the languages of the old world. 

In Dr. Pritchard’s classification, (Report 
British Association 1847, Pages 241 to 250) 
we have four groups, or dynasties of language, 
three of which are confined to Europe and Asia, 
a fourth being common to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are near that continent. 
The first of his four groups is 1. the Indo- 
Enropean, sometimes termed Indo-Germanic, 
and by late writers the Arian or Iranian 
languatres. He considers that the Indo-Euro-* 
pean languages and nations may be divided 
into many different groupes in the order of their 
affinities for instance ; but he regards the most 
obvious division to be a geographical one, and 
he styles his first, the eastern group, which, by 
many writers has been termed exclusively the 
Arian family of tongues. It includes all the 
idioms of the ancient Medes and Persians, who 
named themselves Arii, and their country 
Eftieneor Iran, and likewise the Sanskrit with 
all the Prakrits, properly so termed, and the 
Pali of India. Among the former was that an- 
cient Persian language in which one particular 
set of the cuneiform inscriptions was written. 
This dialect vsias so near the Sanskrit that the 
inscriptions have been interpreted through the 
medium of that language. The Zend lays claim 
to a still higher antiquity, since the Zend is 
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said by Burnouf, Professor Wilson and others 
who have studied it most successfully, to be 
more nearly allied to the very ancient dialect 
of the vedas, which preceded the classical San- 
scrit, than it is to this last more cultivated 
speech. How this claim is to be reconciled 
with the comparatively recent date of all extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains, 
he considers, to be explained. But that the 
high castes or “ twice born” classes of the 
Indian race as they term themselves, the brah- 
man, the chetriya and the vaisya, hiudu, were 
. of the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the affinity 
of their languages- 

They also have the name of Aria^ which 
means noble or dignified, and this is doubtless 
the origin of the epithet Apiot which, as we 
learn from Herodotus (vii. 62) the ancient 
Medes assumed. Dr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that the Arian hindus must have crossed the 
Indus and have driven the aboriginal Indians 
across the Yindhya mountains and the Ner- 
buddu into the Dekhan, where they still exist 
and speak their native languages, though mixed 
more or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian 
conquerors. 

He adds that some other Asiatic nations of in- 
ferior note speak dialects more remotely con- 
nected with the same group of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Among these are the Push- 
taneh or Affghan, the Armenian and the Os- 
setes, and some other nations of the chain of 
mount Caucasus* 

He is further of opinion that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages are the natural idioms of all 
those races who at the time of the Great Cyrus 
became and have ever since continued to be the 
dominant nations of the world. And he only 
excepts from this remark those instances in 
which certain Syro- Arabian or Ugro-Tarlariari 
nations, under some extraordinary impulse, as 
the mahomedan outbreak, assumed or recovered 
a partial sway over some of the weaker divi- 
sions of the Indo-European race. 

On this point, also, Chevalier Bunsen re- 
marks (Rep- Brit, Ass- 1857) that all the na- 
tions which, from the dawn of history to our 
days, have been the leaders of civilizatii|n in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin- 
ning, and it may be pointed out that eight dis- 
tinct families of speech, the Indian, Iranian, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian 
and Teutonic have all sprung from a parent 
speech. 

The Kevd. F. W, Farrar has recently pub- 
lished a series of lectures delivered by him on the 
families pf 'speech, but in 1860, he gave the 
following synopsis of the same subject. 


1. — Arian. This family of languages 
received several names. It is the Indo -European 
and Indo-Germanic of some philologists. Pic- 
tet and Burnouf called it Arian from the San- 
scrit word Ary a meaning noble : Eask called it 
Japhetic. According to Mr. Farrar, it has eight 
divisions 

Hindu. I Greek. I Lithuanian. I Tntonic. 

Persian. j Latin. | Sclavonic. | Celtic. 

Of these it is uncertain whether Celtic or 
Sanskrit represents the older phase. But it is' 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanskrit and 
Greek had as yet only implicit existence. 

IL Semitic of Eichom, from Shem is the 
Syro- Arabian of Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The race speaking this family of languages 
ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted 
itself to the expression of religious instincts and. 
intuitions, in one word to the establishment of 
monotheism. : 

It has, according to Mr. Farrar, three main 
branches. 

Aramaic divided into two dialects, Syriac,^ 
Chaldee, 

Hebrew, with which is connected the Car- 
thaginian, Phoenician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assy- 
rian and the Berber dialects are now considered 
to have a Semitic character by Cliampollion 
Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, 
Dr. Hincks, Sir H. Kawlinson (Assyrian) and 
Prof. F, Newman (Berber.) 

111. Turanian, Nomadic or Alio phyllan of 
Pritchard are names applied to all languages 
nof belonging to the Arian or Semitic, and 
which comprise all tongues spoken in Asia or 
Europe not included under the Arian and Se- 
mitic families, with the exception perhaps of 
the Chinese aud its dialects : These are, — 

Tungus. I Turki. | Finn. 

Mongol, I Samoiede. | 

The writers on this class are Bask, Klaproth, 
Schott; Castren, and Muller. But even Dr, Muller 
admits that the characteristic mark of union ^ 
ascertained for this great variety of languages 
are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the definite ties of relationship which 
severally unite the Semitic and Arian. The 
Turanian languages occupy by far the largest 
portion of the earth, (viz., all but India, 
Arabia, Asia Minor and Europe) but except 
agglutination there is not a single positive 
principle, which can be proved to pervade 
them all. It has points of affinity with the 
languages of Africa and xAra erica and even 
with the Cliinese. — on tin origin 
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language ly F, W. Farrar, A* M., lond.OKi 
1860.) 

Dr. Prichard writing on the Indo-European 
stock of languages observes that the principal 
branches are 

1. The Greek language and its dialects, and 
he thinks it probable that the Lydian and other 
languages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic Greek. 

2. The old Eperotic and Illyrian, a lan- 
guage still well known as the Skippetarian or 
Albanian or Arnaut, is a distinct Indo-European 
idiom. 

3. The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian and ex- 
cluding the Easenic or Etruscan . 

• 4. The Etruscan was probably an Indo- 
European dialect, though distinct from the Italic. 
Yery little is, however, known about this lan- 
guage. 

6. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than any other language. 

6, The Germanic family of languages. 


7. Slavonian and Sarmatian dialects com-* 
prehen d the languages of eastern Europe, Eus- 
sihD, Polish, Bohemian and the dialects in the 
greatf^r part of Europe subject to the Turkish 
empire. 

8. Celtic. 

He mentions that the Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian tribes of the German race, were known 
to Pytheas, who sailed on the Baltic in the 
times of Aristotle ; and that the brahmans pro- 
bably spoke Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra 
when they were visited by Megasthenes in the 
age of the first Seleucus. All ancient Germany, 
Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Gaul and Britain* 
Italy, Greece, Persia, and a great part of India 
were then inhabited by nations separate and 
independent of each other, speaking dijffei'ent; 
languages, but languages, analogous and pal- 
pably derived from the same origin. 

By the method of examining languages 
through their grammatic forms rather than by 
separate words Eredericli Schlegel showed the 
intimate historical connexion between the San- 
scrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Germanic languages and the following illus- 
trations may be given : 


Grimm, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek^ 
Roman and Gothic words, that the letters P. B. E. are interchangeable ; also T. D. and H. 
^ ftlso R. G. and X. H# 

Sanscrit, 

Padas, 

Paiicha^ 

Puma, 

Pitri, 

Upari, 

Yrisha, 

Yirisha, 

Bala, 

Bhanj, 

Bhuj, 

Phratri, 

Bhri, 

Bhru, 

• Kapolp, 

Tvam, 

Tam, 

Trayas, 

Antara, 

Bantam j 
Bvau, 

Baxina, 

Uda, 

Bubitri, 

Bvar, 

Kadhu 
Svanaoft 
Hrid 
Akscha 


IT, 

Greek. 

La.tin, 

Gothic. 

Old, Hibh 
German. 

(foot) 

rcove 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

(five^ 


quiuque 

finif 

vinf 

(Ml) 

7r\€0S 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

(father) 

Trarep 

pater 

fad rein 

vatar 

(over) 

awep 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

(cow) 



vacca 


fersa 

(hemp) 

Kavvapii 

cannabis 


hanf 

(young) 


hullos 


folo 

(to break) 


frangere 

brikan 

prechan 

(to enjoy) 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruchon 

(brother) 


frater 

brother 

pruodar 

(to bear) 

pepoi 

fero 

baira 

piru 

(brow) 

^*o<ppvs 


haubith 

praua ■ 

(head) 


caput 

houpife 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

thu 

da 

(him) 

TOV 

is-tum 

thana 

den 

(three) 

rpeis 

tres 

threis 

dri 

(other) 

^^erepos 

alter 

anthar 

andar 

(tooth, acc) 

*^oSovra 

dentem 

thuntu-s 

zand 

(two) 

dvo 

duo 

tvai 

zuene 

(right) 

de^ia 

dextra 

taihsvo 

zesawa 

(water) 

u8(ii)p 

unda 

vato 

wazar 

(daughter) 

9vyaT7jp 


daubtar 

tohtar 

(door) 

(sweet) 

6vpa 

fieOv 

fores 

daur 

tpr 

meto. 

(<3og) 

Kviav 

canis 

hunths 

bund. 


KUpdia 

cor (dis) 

bairto 

herza. 

OKOS 

oculus 

augo 

ouga, 

(tear) 

^OKpU 

lacryma 

tagr 

zahar^ 

(cattle) 


pecus ' 

faihii 
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Sanscrit. 

0 German 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old, High 
German* 

Svashura ' 

> Schwaher, 

3 Schwager) 

** GKVpOS 

socer 

svaihra 

Buehur. 

Dasan 

(ten) 

5ejca 

decern 

taihuu 

zehan. 

Jna 

(to know) 

yvQfii 

gnosco 

kaa 

chan. 

Jati 

(kin) 

yevos 

genus 

kuni 

chuni. 

Janu 

(knee) 

yovu 

genu 

kniii 

chniu. 

Mahat 

(much) 

fiiayas 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil. 

Hansa 

(goose) 

•X^ev 

anser 

gans 

kans. 

Hyas 

(yesterday) 

xOes 

heri 

gistra 

kestar. 

Lih 

(to lick) * 


lingo 

laigo 

.lekom. 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old languages, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
only substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaspirated for aspirated letters, for 
instance : — 

Sanscrit. Lithuanian. 


Hatha 

(waggon) 

rata 

(wheel.) 

Ka 

(whu 

ka 

(who ?) 

Dadami 

(Igive) 

dumi 

Pati 

(master) 

pati 

(husband.) 

Panchau 

(five) 

penki 

Trayas 

(three) 

trys 



C. C- Bunsen Rep- Brit. Ass* 1847, p. 263. 


Por this family of lauguaerea, however, Che- 
valier Bunsen, (Report British Association 1847, 
p. 263,) proposes the terra Iranian and to sub- 
divide Dr. Pritchard’s Indo-European group into 
two, viz. 

A- great Asiatic European group of eight 
families, into one of which, viz. his Asiatic- Ira- 
nian, he places the languages of Iran proper or 
the Arian stock, viz. those of Media and Persia, 
including the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and the Zend Avesta ; the younger Pehlevi of 
the Sassanians and the Fazend, the mother of 
tha modern Persian tongue : the Pushtu of the 
Affghans belongs to the same branch. 

The second of his subdivision embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, viz. the Sanscrit 
and her daughters, 

2. The Ugro-Tartarian languages, the lan- 
guages of High-Asia and other regions, which 
other writers style Turanian, are those of 
Dr. Pritchard’s second group of nations be- 
longing to the same great family and include 
the various hordes who have beeu known under 
the names of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, 
and Tungus. All these nations appear, from 
the result of late researches, to be allied in 
descent, though long supposed to be quite 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending 
from the chain of the Altai to that of the Hi- 
malaya are the pasture-lands, where, during im- 
memorial ages, the nomadic tribes of High | 
•Asia have fed their flocks and multiplied those 
hordes which from time to time descended in 
immense swarms on the fertile regions of Asia 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these 
invasions of the civilized worW was that of the 


Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Btzel or Attila, into the 
heart of Prance. Hordes from the same re- 
gions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mah- 
mud of Ghizni, and Je.ngiz, and Timur and 
Othmau, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the 
empires of China, of Byzantium, and of Hin- 
dustan, and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus,- and 
on that of the Great Constantine. As a branch 
of the Ugro Tartarian, he speaks of some of 
the insular nations to the eastward of Asia 
and near the coast of the Pacific Ocean. The 
idiom of the islands comprised in the empire of 
Nippon, as well as that of the independent 
Liukiu Archipelago, bears some signs of afiini-^ 
ty to those of the Ugro Tartarian nations, and 
be adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied the 
Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
of languages renders him a great authority in 
such questions, had assured him that the princi- 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena of 
the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom of 
the Japanese and Liukiu islands. 

In his group of the Ugro-Tartarian, Dr. Prit- 
chard classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India. 
who,''hesupposes, were expelled from Hindustan, 
by the brahmins and the Arian people who accom- 
panied them across the Indus, and retired, as it 
is supposed (on apparently insuflicient proof,) 
into the Dekhan. They still occupy the greater 
part of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of 
the island of Ceylon. Their idioms— the Tamils 
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Telu^ and the Karnataka of the' Mysore, having its centre m the Ural mountains, hav^ 
nrt S dialects of one speech, and he con- acted in the history of civilisation a most 
it likelv that the lauiruages of the moun- powerful episode by conquest and destruction 
tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the They appeared in the fifth century as the Huus, 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock, a scourge to Homans and Germans ; they pro- 
Br. Pritchard adds that professor Eask had duced Jengiz Khan, Timurlang aud Maho- 
coniectured that these nations are also of the med II. ; they destroyed the Persian empire, 
Tartar stock. Their language has some of subdued Hindustan, and they still sit upon the 
the peculiarities of structure which have been throne of Byzantium and upon that of China, 
pointed out. He also observes that there are They seem destined to partake only by con- 
some curious analogies between the Tamulian quest in the higher civilisation of the surround- 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the ing nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
languages of Australia, with which we have presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
obtained some acquaintance through the la- other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
hours of Mr. Threlkeld and several other mis- neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
sionaries, and from the able researches of Cap- less civilized by being their masters. ^ They 
tain Grav. cannot resist the inward force of the civilUa- 

Dr, Latham's vims.— In. the Eeport of the tion of their subjects, although they repel it, as 
British Association for 1845, Dr. Latham re- an outward power. 

marks that the distinction between the Ian- It will, thus, be seen that Chevalier Bunsen's 
guages of Thibet and China, as exhibited by names differ from those of Dr. Pritchard. He 
Klaproth, must be only provisional : over and classes one group as the great Asiatic European 
above the grammatical analogy there is an stock of languages, which he sub-dividies into 
absolute glossarial affinity. Of the languages eight families, viz. 1. Celts, 2. Thracian or 
of the transgangetic peninsula the same may Illyrian, S. Armenian, 4. Asiatic — Iranian ; 5. 
be asserted. Where languages are monosylla- Hellenico — Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7. Lithuaniau 
bic slight changes make palpable differences, tribes and 8. Teutonic. 

The vocabularies of Brown, for more than a His fourth or Asiatic Asian, or the Iranian 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, stock as represented in Irania, he again sub- 
liave provided us with data for ethnographical divides into : — 

comparisons. By dealing with these collec- Xhe nations of Iran proper or the Arian 

lively, we find in one dialect words which g^ock, the languages of Media and Persia, It 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibe- includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- and the Zend Avesta. The younger Peh- 

called naoTiosy liable languages hitherto known, Qf Sassaniaiis and the Pa Zend the 

are allied to each other. The general affini- mother of the present or modern Persian tongue, 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues are remark- ^he Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs 
able. With Marsden’s and Sir Stamford branch. 

Raffles* tables on the one side, and those of 2. The second sub-division embraces the Ira- 
Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can be languages of India, represented by the 

shown that a vast number of Malay roots are Sanscrit and its daughters, 
monosyllabic. The Malay languages are mono- jjig Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
syllabic ones, with the superaddition of inflec- following nations who form another 

tions evolved out of composition, and eupdo* compact mass, and represent one physiologically 
nic process highly developed, historically connected family ; the Hebrews, 

JBaronBmbsen' s views,~^hxidi ChevalierBunsen with the other tribes of Canaan or Palestine, 
also observes (Eeport Brit. Ass. 1847) that the inclusive of the Phoenicians, who spread their 
researches of our days have made it more than language, through their colonization, as that of 
probable that the Tartar, Mantchu and Tungus the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic tribes, or the 
belong to one great stock ; that the Turkoman, historical nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
Chud, Pin, Lap and Magyar (Hungarian) pre- and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, 
sent another stock closely united and that both and the so-called Ohaldaic in the east ; finally, 
these families are originally connected with each the Arabians, whose language is connected 
other.' He proposed to call this whole group (through the Himyaritic) with the ^thiopic, 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of Indo- the ancient (now the sacred) language of Abys- 
Germanic or Indo-European he proposed the sinia. He calls this second family by the name 
term Iranian, following the antithesis of Iran now generally adopted among German Hebrew 
and Taran, established by Heeren and Carl scholars, the Semitic. — Chevalier Bunsen fur- 
Ritter. He further remarks that these na- ther remarks as the first lesson which the know- 
tions, who probably may be reduced to two fa- ledge of the Egyptian language teaches that all 
nfilies, one centreing in the Altai aud the pas- the nations which from the dawn of history to 
ture lands towards the Himalaya, and the other our days have been the leaders of civilization in 

SO 
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Asia, Europe atid Africa, must have had one 
beginning. He adds that the researches of our 
da^s have very considerably enlarged the sphere 
of such languages of historical nations^ as are 
united by the ties of primitive affinity**. Those 
researches have made it more than probable that 
the Tartars* Mantchu and Tungusians belong to 
one great stock ; that the Turkomans, as well : 
as the Chudes, Fins, Laplanders and Magyars 
(Hungarians) present another stock closely 
united, and that both these families are origin- 
ally connected with each other. 

These tribes appear also as the once sub- 
dued substratum of Iranian civilisation. So in 
the north of Europe, where the Finnic race 
preceded the Scandinavians. 

^ But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop- 
ment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to this 
stock, not only by a general analogy of struc- 
ture, but also by an original and traceable 
connexion. — He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or become 
the occasion of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by the 
colonists who formed the Chinese empire, while 
Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position we find another mem- 
ber of that family in western Europe It there 
preceded the ('elts, in the Iberians and Can- 
tabrians, whose language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were once 
prevalent in France and Spain, probably also 
in Italy. Their language has the same struc- 
ture, and certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
material conversion in roots, with the Altai- 
Ural idioms. He concludes by remarking that 
his historical formula respecting this forma- 
tion will therefore be as follows : — all the na- 
tions, who in the history of Asia and Europe, 
occupy the second rank as to tlie civilising 
power they have hitherto displayed, are pro- 
bably as much of one Asiatic origin as the 
Iranian nations are. They centre on the nor- 
thern borders of the Himalaya, and every- 
where in Central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian people 
whom they have disturbed and dispossessed 
in different ages of history, having proba- 
bly themselves been primitively driven by 
them, as nomades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home. He indicates, 
summarily, the relation of this great fa- 
mily with the three great families into 
which the leading nations of civilization, as 
children of one stock, appear to be divided. 
The names of Cham, Shem and Japhet (the last 
equivalent with Indo-Germanic) represent to 


us scientifically three steps of development of 
the same stock. He asks with which of these 
leading nations is that great Altai-tJral family 
originally connected, and to which of these 
three great divisions, Chamism, Semitism and 
Japhetisra do these secondary families more 
particularly approach. He considers there is 
no doubt of such a connexion, but adds that at 
the same time we find these languages, although 
very inferior to those Indo-Germanic tongues, 
more nearly allied to them than to Chamism 
and Semitism. They represent like Cham and 
Shem, a lower degree of development, if com- 
pared with the Iranian languages, but a 
degree of their own, starting as it were 
from the opposite pole. The tongues of 
High Asia form with these most perfect langu- 
ages, a decided opposition to the Chamitic and 
Semitic branches. They are more advanced 
than these, and therefore later, but so to say, 
advanced in awrong or less imperfect way. It is 
for this reason that he proposes to call this 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo-Ger- 
manic or Indo-European the Iranian, following, 
as was said, the antithesis of Iran and Turan es- 
tablished by Heeren and Carl Ritter, And, in- 
deed, he adds the ncore we go back to the most 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetic 
family, particularly in India and Persia, the 
more we see how the two branches, the Iranian 
and the Turanian, though always in opposition 
to each other are to be considered but as 
diverging lines from the common centre. (See 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 728) 
In a note, he adds that Doctor Max Muller, 
gave him the following data for this asser- 
tion. “ In the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
we find still the clearest traces, that the 
five principal tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, 
Druhyu, Auu, and Puru, were closely con- 
nected by the ties of nationality, and had their 
gods in common. In the succeeding age, that 
of the epic poetry of the Mahabharata, these five 
nations are represented as the sons of Yayati 
one of the old fathers of mankind, Yayati curses 
four of his sons, and the curse of the Tur-vasa 
is, to live without laws and attached to beastly 
vices in the land of barbarians in the North. 
In this name of Tur-vasa, as well as afterwards 
in the name given to the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the history of Kashmir, Turushka, we find 
the same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But ‘^tura” itself means 
quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and thus the 
very name of these tribes gives the same cha- 
racteristic of these nomadic equestrian tribes, 
which afterwards is ascribed to them by Firdusi, 
and which makes them always appear in India 
as well as on the Sassanian inscriptions of 
Persia, as the An-iran, or [non-Arian people ; 
that is, as the enemies of the agricultural and 
civilising nations/’ 
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And. further on, he adds, likewise, his belief 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt has established 
the cninexion between the Polynesian lan- 
jrua^res and the Malay or the language of Malac- 
ca, Java and Sumatra, and that this Malay lan- 
guage* itself bears the character of the non- 
Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. ‘Whe- 
ther the Papua languages, spoken in Australia 
and New Guinea and by the aborij/ines of 
Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive 
type of the same stock as the Malay which 
aftenvards in many parts superseded it, — is a 
point that in his opinion must remain uncertain 
until we receive from the hands of the mission- 
aries a Papua grammar. But we thus, he 
adds, see that Asia (with the exception of Chi- 
na and Tibet), the whole of Europe and proba- 
bly of America and the Polynesian islands (at 
least in their secondary stock) belong to one 
great original family, divided into the Iranian 
and Turanian branches and he calls this defini- 
tively the Japhetic race. In many parts we 
know that the Turanian race has preceded the 
Iranian : its language certainly represents an | 
anterior step or preceding degree of develop- 
ment. In some parts we find that the Tura- 
nian race succeeded to a still older native ele- 
ment. 

^ Dr* Pritchard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great Asiatic continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms or the mono- 
syllabic and Indo-Chinese languages. They 
are, however, in his opinion, associated by the 
resemblance of their structure, consisting of 
monosyllabic words and not by any considerable 
number of common vocables. Other languages 
have monosyllabic roots, as the Sanskrit, but 
the words of the Sanskrit become polysyllabic in 
construction ; not so the Chinese, which are 
incapable of infliection, and do not admit the 
use of particles as a supplement to this defect — 
the position of words and sentences being the 
principal means of determining their relation to 
each other and the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, Baron William von Humboldt has 
observed that conversation in these languages 
therefore requires a greater intellectual effort 
than is necessary to comprehend the meaning 
of sentences spoken in the inflected languages. 
And he remarks that all the nations who speak 
these languages bear a considerable resemblance 
to each other in their mental character and dis- 
position, and still more obviously in their phy- 
sical characters, in which, however, some varie- 
ties are observable. Strongly marked as the 
peculiarity^ of the monosyllabic languages un- 
doubtedly is, they are not as a class so com- 
pletely’ insulated as many persons imagine. 
The Bhotia or Tibetan language belongs to this 
family, but it is in some respects intermediate 
between the monosyllabic languages in general 


and the Mongolian, which is one of the Tar- 
tarian group. 

Dr. Latham however is of opinion (Eejport 
Brit, Association 1845,^. 77) that in addi- 
tion to their grammatical analogy there is au 
absolute glossarial affinity between the languages 
of Tibet and China, and he thinks that the 
same may be asserted of the languages of the 
transgangetic peninsula. lu examining the voca- 
bularies of upwards of twenty of the Burmese 
and Siamese tongues, words are found in one 
dialect which have been lost in others, he men- 
tions that the general affinities of these Indo- 
Chinese tongues are remarkable, and that the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese 
and all the so-called monosyllabic languages, 
hitherto known, are allied to each other. A vast 
number of Malay roots are monosyllabic, the 
Malay languages being monosyllabic ones, with 
the superaddition of inflictions evolved out of 
composition and euphonic processes highly de- 
veloped. And, he continues, the next class 
of tongues akin to the monosyllabic is that of 
Caucansus. The numerous languages of this 
class have long been reduced to four groups ; 
the Georgian, the Lesgian, the Circassian, the 
Mizdzhegi. That these four are fundamental- 
ly one, may be seen from Klaproth’s tables, 
whose classification seems only provisional. 
These tongues, dealt with en masse, have their 
affinities with the monosyllabic tongues. As 
with the Malay language, the monosyllabic 
character is modified by the evolution of ag- 
glutinational and inflectional processes, but not 
much by euphonic processes. An original con- 
tinuity of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for pans 
between Caucasus and I'hibet. (Dr. Latham 
in Eep. Brit. Ass, 1845. pp, 77, 78.) The 
same author observes ihai a monosyllabic 
basis of separate words is provisionally 
assumed as the fundamental element out of 
which inflections are evolved by agglutination 
and amalgamation. This makes it possible 
that poly-synthetic tongues, like the American, 
may be represented in their earlier stage by 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese. Glos- 
sarial investigations confirm both these views. 
There is a radical unity for the different Sibe- 
rian groups of the Asia Polyglotta, e. g» Yuka- 
geer, Yenesean, Samoeide, &c., and a fortiori 
for the Turk, Mongol, and Manchn groups. 
Each and all of these have affinities with the 
monosyllabic tongues, and through these with 
the Malay and Caucasian. 

Polynesia, he adds, presents the first appear- 
ance of isolation, in the languages of New 
Guinea, Australia, &Co t. e, the Negrito 
tongues. The philological evidence of their 
being akin, either to the Malay or Tamul lan- 
guages, is, he thinks, at present indefinite and 
inconclusiye. And, Southern India, and th® 
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Indian hill-ranges, lie says, present the first ap- 
pearance of isolation in the languages of conti- 
nental Asia. But, although unplaced they can 
scarcely be called isolate. 

African influence . — Subsequent researches 
have established the ajfifinity of the languages 
of Southern India, and Mr. Logan (.Tourn. Ind. 
Arch. VoL IV, Nos. 5 and 6, May and June 
1850, p. 310) points to the prolonged inter- 
course between the western and eastern parts of 
the Indian Ocean extending from the Arabian 
Sea, Persian Gulf and Bed Sea to the Mozam- 
bique channel on the west and to the Indo- 
Australian Seas, on the east. He believes that 
the shores of the Indian Ocean w^ere occupied 
by races in an advanced stage, before the seeds 
of a higher civilization germinated in the basins 
of the Nile and Euphrates ; amongst whom were 
navigating tribes who spread themselves over 
every habitable island of the Eastern Ocean 
from Madagascar to the Fiji group. Amongst 
all the foreign influences, he adds, of which the 
presence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first entirely African and Indo-African in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archi- 
pelago, Australia and Papuauesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re- 
ferred, prevailed along the shores and islands 
of the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian 
Archipelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the otlier families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro Tartarian, J aparese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milanesian languages will be found to 
be equally characteristic. 

In briefly remarking on the progress of Eth- 
nology in Oceanica and America, Dr. Pritchard 
also mentions that besides much other valuable 
information, the great work of Baron Hum- 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded 
the important result that the resemblances 
known to exist between the nations of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian 
and the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
Malacca and Madagascar, are not,, as some 


persons have thought, the effect of casual in- 
tercourse, but are essential affinities, deeply 
rooted in the construction of these languages. 
For the proofs of this assertion, and of the 
ultimate fact in ethnology which results from 
it, viz. that the races of people are themselves 
of one origin, he refers to Humboldt’s work. 
The Papua languages, or those spoken by the 
black and wooly-haired nations, are for the 
most part as yet unexplored, but the dialects of 
the Papuan races often partake more or less of 
the Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papua of the Polynesian voca- 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of 
the Fijian islanders, for example, is properly a 
dialect of the Polynesian language. — {Dr. TriU 
chard in Rep, Brit, Ass. 1847, p;). 241 to 
250.) 

Dr. Pritchard makes his fourth family, the 
Syro-Arabian languages, which he says, appear 
to have been spoken from the very earliest times 
by the various nations who inhabited 'that part 
of Asia lying to the westward of the Tigris. 

Chevalier Bunsen names these the Semitic 
stock of languages amongst which he includes 
those ofthe Hebrews and other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine inclusive of the Phenicians : — the 
Aramaic tribes of^Aram, Sjria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west and 
the so-called Chaldaic in the east ; and thirdly, 
the Arabians, whpse language is connected 
(through the Himyaritic) with the Ethiopio, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of 
Abyssinia. . . 

Modern languages . — The Sanskrit language 
is not spoken in any part of India, but up till 
the introduction by the British, of the western 
forms of education, every brahmin learned San- 
skrit and many of them were learned men. 
These have greatly disappeared. Sanskrit and 
its congeners are inflectional languages, after 
the manner of the languages of Europe ; while 
the Turk, Mongol, Tangus, and Ugrian, in the 
North and West, and the Tamil in the South, 
are agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
tongues. The Sanskrit differs from the Tamil 
of the South, and much more so from the Ti- 
betan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its North and 
West. It has no relations with the Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Iron or modern Persian, The nearest 
congeners to the Sanskrit are the Sarraatiau 
languages of the Hussian Empire, then the 
classical tongues of Borne and Greece, then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of 
languages being called the Indo Germanic. Of 
the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, the two branches 
of the Sarmatian, the affinities of the Sanskrit 
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Rte closest, aad closer witli the Litliuaniau 
than with any other known tongue. Sanscrit, 
next to Lithuanian is most like the Sclavonic, — 
{Jjatliam*) 

Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of 
Buddha. The alphabet of the oldest Sanskrit 
manuscript and oldest composition in Sanskrit 
is of Pali origin. The Sanskrit and Pali are, 
both, dead languages. It will thus be ob- 
served that the Arian or Sanskrit speaking 
races of India, seem to have been closely con- 
nected with the Zend-speaking, Greek-speaking 
Latin-speaking, German-speaking, and Scla- 
vonic-speaking races, and not at all with the 
Arabic, Phenician and Hebrew families. San- 
skrit in all its perfection was at one time, pro- 
bably between the eighth and fourth centuries 
B. C., the spoken language of that race which 
immigrated into India from Central Asia, and 
to which modern orientalists give the name of 
Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and 
others of the languages of India, have their 
own ancient literatures ; but even where these 
languages are in no way connected with the 
Avian stock, the subjects of their compositions 
are all referable to those of the Sanskrit* The 
Sanskrita Vach, the Perfect Language,’* is 
the vehicle of the older literature of almost 
every part of India. According to a reviewer 
of the works of Ernest Curtius, that author is of 
opinion that the ancestors of the peoples of 
India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Slaves and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplands of Asia ; and 
that the first to separate themselves from this 
united Arian or Indo-European family, and to 
push their way into Europe, was the Kelts, 
they were followed by the Germans, and these 
by the Slaves and Letts, The next great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind them 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was composed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Romans. But Sanskrit, 
though the latest researclies have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of Indo-European and extends from 
India to the Americas, comprising Zend, 
Persian, Afghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and 
all their progeny — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian families, the 
languages of the whole Japhetic branch of man- 
kind, it is not denied, that while it is the 
actual parent of some, as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic families, it is certainly the eldest 
brother of and presents older and tnore original 
forms than all the rest. Professor Max Muller, 
however, who does not accept the ordinary 
chronology of the world's age, in his history 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, divides the 
interval in which it appeared, into four pt nods 
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The first of these, the Chandas period, he 
computes to have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 

B. C., and during that time the most ancient 
of the Vedic hymns were composed. The second 
or Mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 800 B, 

C. , and its hymns bear traces of the growth of 
a sacerdotal spirit and system. The third or 
Brahmana period lasted from 800 to 600 B, 
C. In these ancient liturgical books, the ritual 
application of the hymns, is prescribed with 
painful minuteness, and often with a mixture of 
childish allegorical interpretation. His fourth 
period is that of the Sutras or aphorisms, in 
whicii the ceiemonial prescriptions were reduced 
to a more compact form and to a more precise 
and scientific system- 

Amongst the most recent writers on the 
spoken tongues of India have been Sir Erskine 
Perry and ti»e Reverend Dr. Caldwell. They 
remark that the brahmins make a simple clas- 
sification of the languages of India depending 
mainly on geographical considerations, by which 
five northern languages are grouped in one 
class and five southern ones in another, under 
the denominations of panch Gaur and panch 
Dravid, applying the term Gaur or Bengal to 
all northern India while that of Dravida, the 
name of that part of the Coromandel Coast 
lying between the twelfth and thirteenth paral- 
lels of north latitude, is applied to the whole 
Peninsula. Their classification is as under ; 


The five Gaur. 

1. Saras wati (extinct) 

2. Kanoji 

3. Gaur or Bengali. 

4 . Mathala or Tirhuti 

5. Orissa or Urya. 


The five Dravid, 

1. Tamil. ^ 

2. Marathi. 

3. Carnatika, 

4. Telinga or Telugu, 

5. Giijerati. 


Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that by the term Gaura or Gauda, 
are meant the Bhashas or Pracrits or vernacu- 
lar tongues spoken in non hern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languages which may be considered Gaura, are 
Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hindu- 
stani, Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Dravira, the Te- 
linga, Karnatika, Mahratha, Gurjara, and Dra- 
vida or Taraul proper, but at present Dr. Cald- 
well displaces the Gurjara or Gujarathi and 
the Marathi, and considers the Dravida proper 
or Tamul, the Telinga, Talunga, or Telugu, 
and the Karnataka, Kannada or Canarese, to 
be the three principal languages of the Dravi- 
dian family, and he adds thereto the Malayalam, 
the Tulu, and the uncultivated Tod a, Kota, 
Good and Ku, making altogether nine Dravi- 
dian or Tamulian tongues. Of ’ the Hindi 
tongues the Kashmiri, Uria and Gujarat 
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are the lang^ap:es spoken in the smallest 
limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, Haruti, 
Marwari, and Konkani, are other Hindi dia- 
lects. Mr. Elphinstone, however, makes an- 
other classification. He assigns Gujerati to 
the northern and TJrya to the southern langu- 
ages, and the Haiga brahmins in Canara, give a 
third list of Dravids, in which they exclude the 
country on the Malabar coast where they them- 
selves are domiciled. These brahminical divi- 
sions, however, are not founded on any scienti- 
fic principles, for the languages of India from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now known, be- 
long to two essentially different stocks, viz : the 
Bravidian or Tamulian, such as Karnatica, 
Telugu, Malayalara, Tulu, and Tamul, and 
languages of undoubted Sanskrit origin or the 
Arian or Sanskrit stock. He remarks that the 
{iffinity between the Telugu and Karnatica is 
so great that in order to make the correspond- 
ence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection ^ and Ellis shows both 
these languages to be coirnate with Tamul. 
Again the Tamul speaking inhabitants of the 
Coromandel Coast can make themselves intel- 
ligible when they get into the districts on the 
western coast of tlie peninsula, where Malaya- 
iam is vernacular. So the language of Tuluva 
(on the coast of Canara), has a strong resem- 
blance to that of Malayala, though the Tuluva 
speaking race are unable to understand their 
Malayalam neighbours. The languages or dia- 
lects of the aboriginal mountain races occupy- 
ing the Neilgherries, are Tamulian, and the 
Kodagu of the mountains of Coorg is a dialect 
of Tulu. On the crest of the high and roman- 
tic range, extending from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, and reaching to 8,000 or 9,000 feet 
above the sea, Francis Buchanan found that 
the rude tribes spoke a dialect differing ordy in 
accent from Tamul. The language of the 
mountaineers of Kajmahal dividing Bengal from 
Bahar, abounds in terms common to the Tamul 
and Telugu, and Mr. Hodgson, after compar- 
ing the vocabularies of seven languages now 
spoken by rude tribes in Central India, pro- 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian 
stock, while the Brahui on the mountains west 
of Sind, are said to have a language very like 
that of the Toda. Thus a closely allied family of 
languages extends over all southern India, crop 
ping out on the hill tops in Central India, on 
the mountains in the west, and perhaps also 
traceable on the southern slopes of the Hi- 
malayas. According to Bask, Singhalese be- 
longs to the same family, and Lassen states 
that the languages of the Laccadives and Mal- 
dives come within the same category. 

In the North, however, we meet with lan- 
guages of a different family, springing from 
those Arian conquerors who, during the thirty 


centuries preceding the Christian era, migrated 
from central Asia, entered India from the north 
and north west, and diffused themselves, their 
language, their religion and their brahminical 
distinctions, over the plains of India, at a 
period before the authentic history of this 
country begins. According to this view there- 
fore, the principal languages of India should be 
arranged as under : 


(a) — Arian, Sanskritoid, or Northern Family. 


Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. 

Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

6. Brij Bhasha. a Tirhuti. 

c. Rangri Bhasha or Bhaka. 4 Gujarati. 
Punjabi. cb Kachi. 

Multani. 6 Marathi. 

Jataki. 6 Konkani. 

Sindhi. 7 Urya. 

Mar wadi. 

Haruti. 


a. 


(b) — Turanian, Tamuloid, Dravidian or Sou- 
thern Family. 

1 Telugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamul. 6 Gondwani. 


Our present knowledge of the languages be- 
longing to the Avian class does not enable us 
I to determine whether they are developments of 
some tongue, of which the Sanskrit is the culti- 
vated representative, and of which Magadha 
and Pali at the era of Asoka and the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon, was a spoken 
form, or whether Sanskrit has beeu superin- 
' duced upon some aboriginal tongue, as it has 
been demonstrably though in much smaller 
quantity upon the Tamuloid languages of the 
South, and as French has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is that in every Arian 
tongue, a considerable and apparently primitive 
element is found which is not traceable to 
Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is reckoned at 
one-third of the whole language. 

With this knowledge of so much in common, 
in the several Indian tongues, it would at first 
view seem an easy matter to become acquaint- 
ed with them. But at the first step there is this 
difficulty that every dialect has its separate 
alphabet and every province has two or three 
alphabets in use. The various nationalities 
cannot use each others books nor write to each 
other. Even were it possible out of the fourteen, 
current alphabets of India to select one for uni- 
versal use, there is not one of them which it is 
not extremely difficult to read, difficult to write, 
and difficult to print. The natives themselves 
cannot read them fluently. Even pundits and 
moonshees are continually obliged to pause for 
the purpose of spelling the words. A fluent 
reader of any of the native characters is almost 
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nnlieard of, while a mere boy who is taught the 
Eoman characters will, ia the course of a few 
months, read anything that is given to him 
without stopping. Writing, it may well be 
imagined, is still more difficult. As a general 
rule^it is impossible to write fast in the native 
alphabets without making so many blunders 
and omissions that the manuscript becomes an 
unintelligible scrawl. The greatest difficulty 
of all, however, occurs in printing. Por one 
dialect a fount of type is required consisting of 
not less than 700 letters, simple and compound; 
another requires 900 letters ; a third 1,000 and 
so on, the cost of preparing such a fount, and 


the difficulty which a compositor has to contend 
with in having a “ case’* before him with this 
prodigious collection of characters, are great. 
With one character in common use, it would 
have been comparatively easy to frame two 
dictionaries — one with words common to the 
Arian family, the other with Dravidian words ; 
but the many written characters has reudereu 
that impossible and before the end of the l9th 
Century if no unexpected change occur, the 
Euglish language will ba\e become the phief 
medium of intercourse between the various 
races in India. 
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Eaces now in E. Indies ,— one of the 
nations or races of those who were occupying 
India and^outh Bastern Asia, prior to the ma- 
homedan invasions, retain any strictly historical 
recoid of the routes by which they reached their 
present localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the exist- 
inj? physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, however, the belief that India and the 
islands and parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that, a suc- 
cession of races or of branches of the same hu- 
man family, have entered India and in some 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- 
tain tracts. In India proper from the Hiriialaya 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every Tillage and 
every hamlet have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor 
iigricultural rights are not allowed to purchase 
lands ; are compelled to reside outside the vil- 
lage walls, and are prevented quitting the lo 
calitv, for they furnish the only free labour, 
available for the labors of the field. The total 
number of the non-Aryan aborigines and out- 
castes is estimated at 12,250,000 people. Also, 
within the walls almost of every town and vil- 
lage of British India are to be seen the Arian 
brahman, the rajput of varied origin, the Arian 
vaisya and sudra Hindoo, the Mongol Dhangar, 
the Gaoli, the Ahir and the Kurumbur, maho- 
medans of Turk, Mongol Persian, Affghan, 
Beluch, Arab and African descent, and several 
slave races dwelling outside the walls, all testi- 
fying to the varied routes which immigrants 
and conquering nations have folowed. Also, 
the towns, villages and hamlets in India are 
multitudinous, each with its own distinctive 
name, nevertheless of very few of these names 
can the origin, be traced, or are the names in- 
tellitrible to the present inhabitants, a fact of 
itself showing how far back we must recede into 
unknown ages, when endeavouring to realise the 
period of their first settlement. The view taken 
by General Briggs is that the earlier occupants 
of India entered it by successive incursions and 
that though their religious tenets were the 
same, one horde obtained their food by the 
chase dwelling in or near the forests abound- 
ing with game ; the other occupied the open 
plains, subsisting on the milk of their cows 
and buffaloes and feeding on the flesh of 
their flocks and sheep. These two classes 
were constantly at war, and the same aversion 
and innate hostility against each other exist at 
the present day. At the time the Aryan hindus 
entered India, both classes of this race appear 
to have been spread over the whole surface 


the country,' under the several denominations 
of 


Mina 

Morawa 

Banderwa 

Mer 

Kollari 

Oheru 

Bhil 

Palli 

Bengy 

Dhirokoli 

Pariar 

Koki 

Mhar 

Yenedy 

Garro 

Mang or Man 

Chenchy 

Kassia 

Beder 

Barka 

Hajin 

Dher 

Tallari 

Bhar 

Gaoli 

Gond 

Dhamuk 

Kuril rabar 

Kond 

Dom. 

Cherumar 

Sawara 



He points to the fact that the names of many 
of the territorial divisions of the country have 
been derived from these earlier races, thus 
Kolwan and Kolwar from the Kol : 

Bhilwan and Bhilwara from the Bliil. 

Mharashtra, contracted in Mharatta, from 
the Mhar. 

Man-desa, from the Mang or Man. 

Beder from the Beder. 

Gondwana or GondwaraTrom the Goad. 

Or-desa or Orissa irom the Oria. 

Bengala from the Bengi. 

Behar from the Bhar. 

Merwar or Mar war from the Mer, with 
Ajmir, Jessulrair and Kombalmir, called after 
chieftains of the Mer race. 

Ahirwara from the Ahir. 

Mr. Kodgson briefly sums up his views as to 
the groups to which the races in South Eastern 
Asia belong, in the remark that the latest in- 
vestigators of the general subject of human 
affinities include in the great Mongolian family, 
not merely the high Asian nomades, or the Turk, 
the Mongols and the Tangus, but also the 
Tibetan, the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and 
the Tamulian. And under the term, Tamulian, 
he includes the whole of the aborigines of India, 
whether civilized or uncivilized, from Cape 
Comorin to the snows, except the inhabitants of 
the great mountainous belt confining the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China and Ava. These 
last he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
from the Tibetan stock ; and in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the 92° of East 
longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, 
apparently forming the dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous and 
strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just 
as are the no less numerous and varied races of 
the single Tamulian stock. 

Mr. Hislop took almost a similar view, as 
the result of his philological inquiries. 

Turanian races . — The great Turanian or 
Tatar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from the Himalaya to Ohotsk and to 
Lapland and includes the Hungarian, Krimean, 
and Turkish tongues. In India, are four distinct 
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branches of this family of languages, spoken by 
members of the Turanian race. In the north, 
are the Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kunavvars on the Sutlej to 
the Boti of Butan in the extreme east. Then 
there are the Lohitic class, comprising with the 
Burmese and otheisof the Malay peninsula, the 
dialects of the iSfaga tribes and of the Miker in 
Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki and 
Garo in eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this 
class, is theKol or Munda family of languages in- 
cluding the Kol, Southal, and Bhumi of Sinbhum 
and western Bengal and the Mundala of Chota 
Nagpur. The K.ur or Muasi and the Korku in 
Hushangabad and westwards in the forests of the 
Tapti and Nerbudda, until they come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, and the Nahal 
of Khandesh, belong to -this Kol family, indeed, 
the late Mr. Hislop held that the word Kur is 
identical with Kol, The branch is the 

Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong the 
Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, the Tuluva 
of Kanada, the Karnata of the S, Maratha 
country, the Todava of the Neilglierries j the 
Malayalura of Travancore, the Tamul and the 
Telugu. 


The close relationship of the Kur and Son- 
thal and their separation from the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples. 


1 

p 

Telugu 

Kukka 

Chaoo 

Yenteka! 

Mukku 

Karpu 

Neppu 

Niru 

lllu 

Manshi 

Randu 

Muru 
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Gond 

dialects. 
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Sontha! 

Kol 

Seta 

Lutur 

Up 

VIu 

Lai 

Singel 

Oa 

3ra 

fpil 

Bara 

Apia 
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Sita 

Lutu 

Op j 

Mu 

Lai 

Sing[ 

Da 

Ura 

Epal 

Koro 

Bark 

Apkc 
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p 



The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
to the N. West and west of the Mahadeva hills 
are, in language, at least, quite distinct from 
the Gond tribes. 
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Line, of immigration ^ — From that geogra-* 
phical distribution of the Kol and Dravidian 
languages, Mr. Hislop asks may we not 
conclude then that while the stream of Dra* 
vidian population, as evidenced by the Brahui 
in Baluchistan, entered India by the North-* 
west, that of the Kol family seems to have 
found admission by the North east ; and as 
the one flowed South towards Cape Kiimari 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Eoumania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in central India.” This 
hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks, rests on the pre- 
sence of the Brahui in Baluchistan a fact 
however which is not inconsistent with the 
supposition' that the Dravidian tribes, may also 
have entered India from the North East, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kanawari, 
Newar, Chepang and other tribes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were an offshoot from a 
latter horde, the main body of which entered the 
Eastern Peninsula. The Brahui may have 
been driven westward from the upper Indus by 
the invading Arians. 

Chevalier Bunsen, (Report Brit. Association 
1847) mentions that throughout Asia, the two 
great nations who once centred — the one in the 
Altai and tlie pasture land towards the Himala- 
ya, the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains, — appear in Asia as the subdued or 
primary element, as the subdued substratum of 
Iranian civilization, and that the aboriginal 
languages of India which attained their full de- 
velopment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on this point, gives 
as his opinion, that every medium of proof 
which has been employed to demonstrate the 
unity of the Iranian family is available to de- 
monstrate the unity of the Turanian and that 
the Tamulian, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, 
Chinese, Mongol and Turk are so many|branch- 
es of anothersingle family, viz. the Turanian. 

Professor Muller is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, they came as a warrior people — van- 
quishing, destroying and subjecting the savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But that, in the countries south of the Vindhya, 
their entry was in the way of colonization, and 
instead of introducing their own Sanskrit lan- 
guage, they adopted those of the southern na- 
tions — refined and improved them till they 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in sotne 
parts of the, interior of the Peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior civilization 
of the Arian. But, although the Ariau con- 
querors seem to have crushed and extinguish- 
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ed tlie <yreat mass of tKe aboriginal inbabitants 
in tbe'’ north of India, yet some of these 
Autochthones, or earlier inhabitants of India, 
who were considered by the brahmins as im- 
pure and unworthy to partake of their religious 
^icrifices, found a refuge in the thick forests of 
the mountainous districts, and in the countries 
south of the Vindhya range, while it is not 
unlikely that some of them were tolerated by 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to 
whom though they were not considered as 
twice-born, like the three other classes, some 
few civil rights were conceded and to whom in 
latter days even a brahminical origin was attri- 
buted * — {Prof Max Muller^ Rep. Brit. Ass. 
18+7, p. 330*) 

Mr. Hodgson is also of opinion that all the 
aborigines of India, are Northmen of the Scythic 
stem, and he considers this view to be justly 
inferable from their physical characteristics. 
He thinks, however, that very careful invest!^ 
gation will alone enable us to decide whether 
t hey owe their confessedly scythic physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of 
the Tartars or Scythians and whether they im- 
migrated from beyond the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point or at several periods and 
at as many points. Members of that stock, he 
continues, are found from their original seats on 
the north of the Himalaya southwards to the 
seas, and between Gilgit and Chittagong there 
are a hundred passes over the Himalayas and 
its south eastern continuation to the Bay of 
Bengal, through which they may have mi- 
grated ages upon ages before the dawn of 
legend and of chronicle. In every extensive 
jungly or hilly tract throughout the vast con- 
tinent of India there exist hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings in a state not materially 
different from that of the Germans as described 
by Tacitus and he adds that these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, 
from all the rich and open parts of which they 
were expelled by the Hindus. 

Dr. Pritchard has also arrived at the 
conclusion that when the Arian Hindus crossed 
the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Yindhya mountains and the Nerbudda 
into the Dekhan, where they still dwell, speak- 
ing their native languages, though mixed more 
or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian couque- 
rers. (Report for 1847 of British Ass. pp. 2, 
412, 250.) At another place, however, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the expulsion of these 
races from Hindustan into the Dekhan has 
been assumed on insufficient proof, but they 
still, he adds, occupy the greater part of the 
Peninsula of India and a portion at least of 
the island of Ceylon, Their idioms, the Tamul, 
Telugu -and Karuatica^ are sister dialects of one 


speech and he concurs with Professor Sask who 
regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
of India, the Bhil; the Gond, the Toda and 
others as also of the Tartar stock and mentions 
that some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
Peninsula, and the languages of Australia. 

Race distinctions Won-Arians . — It may be 
here remarked that to all these prior races, the 
Arian immigrants applied the most contemptu- 
ous expressions, Dasya or country people, Lo- 
cust-eaters, Hole-dwellers, Rejectors of Indra, 
Monkey-tribes, snakes, &c. but the term most 
frequently used is M’hlecha. This name, now 
only employed to designate any person other 
than a hindu, long continued to be applied to 
all the unsubdued Non-Arian tribes in India. 
But the aboriginal scythian inhabitants of In- 
dia seem to have been siibdued and transformed 
from M’hlechcha into Sudra, by slow degrees 
and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
In the age of Manu they retained, their inde- 
pendence, and the appellation of Mhlechcha in 
Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan \ but in the 
earlier period which is referred to in the his- 
toric legends of the Mahabarata, the M’hlechcha 
and Dasya are mentioned as disputing the pos- 
session of Upper India itself, with the Arya, and 
in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, they succeeded in over- 
running the territories of Sagara the thirty- 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty. 

Though Sudra is now the common appellation 
of the mass of the inhabitants of India, whether 
Gaurian or Dravidian it, according, to Lassen, 
was originally the name of a tribe dwelling near 
the Indus. Lassen recognises the name in that 
of the town ^vdpos on the lower Indus, and 
especially in that of the nations of the Sudroi 
in northern Arachosia. He supposes them to 
have been with the Abhira and Nishada a 
black long haired race of aborigines, subdued 
by the Arians. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that, by the Aryans, the term was extended in 
course of time to all who occupied or were re- 
duced to a dependent condition, whilst the name 
Mhlechcha, continued to be the appellation of 
the unsubdued Un-Arianised tribes. 

Both Lassen and Max Muller suppose that 
the whole of the Sudra or primitive servile 
classes of northern India, belonged to a race 
different from their Arian conquerors, but Dr. 
Caldwell thinks it probable that a considerable 
portion of them consisted of the slaves, servants, 
dependents or followers of the high caste Arians, 
and like the latter belonged to the Arian race. 
And the legend that the Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Yaisya and Sudra, all sprang from Brahma’s 
body, though from different parts of it, is in* 
favour of the idea that the Sucira differed from 
the twice-born Aria, in rank oply, not in blpo^ 
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Sovthern migration and races.»*l!h%%^ writers, 
it will be observed look solely to the North, as 
the region from which India was peopled. But 
Mr. Logan f' Jour, Ind. Archip- Nos^ 4 anA 6, 
VoLlV^ May and June 1850) has recorded his 
belief that in bygone ages the races who pre- 
vailed along the shores and islands of the 
Indian Ocean from Africa to Polynesia, spread 
themselves over Africa, India and the Indian 
Archipelago, at a time when there were no civi- 
lized Semitic, Iranian, Burmese, or Siamese 
races on that sea, to hinder them. He points 
to the prolonged intercourse between the west- 
ern and eastern parts of the Indian Ocean, from 
the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf and Ked Sea to 
the Mozambique channel on the west, to the 
Indo-Australiaii seas on the east, and he is of 
opinion that by means of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, the ancient civilization of the 
Mediterranean and the Nile spread their in- 
fluence into India, the Euphrates itself being 
the seat of a great archaic development 
of intellect and art. He considers however 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were sur- 
rounded by races in a stage before the seeds of 
a higher civilization germinated in the basins 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, and that they 
were influenced by the more powerful and 
populous nations of the Nile and southern India 
long before the later and slowly descending 
Iranian civilization touched them. These races 
included navigating tribes, otherwise they could 
not have spread themselves over every habitable 
island of the Eastern Ocean from Madagascar 
to the Eiji group, if not throughout Polynesia 
also. To account for this extension, it is not 
necessary to suppose that they had larger boats 
than those in which, in modern times, the 
Papua have been accustomed to make descents 
on Ceram, and the Sakalava on Camore and the 
Coast of Africa. But the far higher maritime 
art of southern India appears to be one of the 
most ancient in the world. It was certainly 
not derived from the brahrainical tribes of the 
northwest and it was too much in advance of 
the Himyaritie to have been bon-owed from 
them. There are, he says, abundant reasons 
for believing that India, before the prevalence 
of brahmanism, was at least as civilized as 
Africa, and he adds that nations who had 
reached this stage, were as capable of perfecting 
a navigation of their owm as the Chinese, and 
far more so than the Arabs, who wanted the 
nurseries which the large eastern rivers gave to 
India. The earliest glimpse we have of the 
vessels of the east coast of India is at a com- 
paratively recent period, 1,800 years ago, but it 
is strongly in favour of an indigenous art. 
Amongst all these, foreign influences of which 
the presence can be clearly traced, two are of 
the widest extent and greatest importance. 


The first is entirely African and Indo-African 
in its character, it embraced the whole Indian 
Archipelago, Australia and Papuanesia. Whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia and Micronesia 
Mr. Logan regards as still doubtful, but it 
certainly included a portion of Micronesia* 
Along the shores and islands of the Indian 
Ocean the races to which it must be referred 
appear to have prevailed. Their limits were 
those of monsoons, or from Africa to Polynesia. 
When they thus spread themselves over Africa, 
India, and the Indian Archipelago, the great 
outlying regions of the old world, there could 
have been no civilized Semitic, Iranian, Bur- 
mese or Siamese races on that sea to hinder 
them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
I and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent too 
the American, which last may be considered as 
constituting a peculiar family. Amongst the 
best preserved examples of these languages are 
the Pormosa, Philippine and the Australian. It 
is probable that some of the eastern Melanesian 
laniTuages will be found to be equally characte- 
ristic. 

Tiheto-Indian. — The second of the great in- 
sular families, he continues, is the Tibeto-Indian 
and Mayama-Atiam. It connects itself with all 
the races and languages from Tibet to Anam, 
but it chiefly flowed in through the ethnic basin 
of the Malacca sea. By a long continued in- 
flux this family spread itself over the Malayan 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, 
but its further progress, over the many islands 
to the north and east appears to have been 
long checked by the older races — {Jour, of 
ilie Indian Arch. Yol, IV. No. 5 and 7. May 
and June 1850, page 310.) 

Nmvidian race, — Mr. Logan who has had 
great opportunities of contrasting and compar- 
ing the Dravidians from various parts of India 
inclines to call them South Indian. He re- 
marks that physically the population of south- 
ern India is one of the most variable and 
mixed which any ethnic province displays* 

A glance at a considerable assemblage of Kling 
(Telugu) and Tamular of different castes 
and occupations, shows that the varieties, 
when compared with those of similar assem- 
blages of men of other races, such as Europeans, 
Ultra-Indians or Indonesians (including Negros 
in the last two cases), are too great to allow of 
their being referred to a single race of pure 
blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remind us of 
Egyptians, while others again have Malay u*» 
Polynesian and even Simang and tapuan 
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tur€s. Yet ivlien the eye takes in the whole 
group at once, they are seen to have all some- 
thing in common. They aije not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Papuas, &c., but South Indians. 
The Dra vidian language, however, or one of its 
principal elements, was probably an extension 
of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, and it may be 
inferred that the common element of the Dravi- 
dian, the Pin and Japanese languages, must be 
much more ancient than the occupation of 
Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians 
and Finland by the Pins. 

The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythio, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma- 
tion thus point two ways, — the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly to 
an African origin or fraternity. The geogra- 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
e&plain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistan and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por- 
tion of the latter, — in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one of 
an African character, finds explanation in the fact 
that the Scythic races and languages have in 
themselves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al- 
though Scythio more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is fur- 
ther of opinion that races may blend with- 
out the different types being effaced and that, 
while certain exclusive or excluded castes, or 
sequestred geographical sections of the popula- 
tion, may preserve one type better than another 
all may continue for some thousands of years, 
to be reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider "the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the Male, Orond, 
Khond and Toda, the very archaic and bar- 
barous character of many of the customs of the 
widely separated tribes which speak them a prior 
race, and, above all, the nature of the relation- 
ship of the dialects to those of the civilized 
nations. The known ethnic facts lead directly 
to the conclusion that the uncivilized Dravidian 
speaking tribes are genuine Dravidians who 
hare in a great measure escaped the culture 
which the more exposed tribes have received 
afid thus preserve a condition of the race> cer- 
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tainly not more barbarous than that which 
characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race everywhere in India 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows the influence which the intermixture has 
produced. If the formation of their langua^^e 
be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and Northern India, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-In- 
dians, Tibetans and Arians. But, if their phy- 
sical appearance be examined, even in the ex- 
treme south the diversity which prevails shows 
that there has been great intermixture, but 
there are nevertheless widely prevalent charac- 
ters most of which are not Arian nor Tibetan 
and are even distinct from Ultra- Indian. 

The more important of these characters are 
appointed, and frequetitly hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge; 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and fre- 
quently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its 
lateral expansion greater than in the Arian 
and less than in the Turanian type • 
cheek bones broad and large rather than pro- 
jecting, as in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development 
and breadth and to the general contour an ob- 
tuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides ; forehead well formed but receding, in- 
clining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, beard con- 
siderable and often strong, colour of skin very 
dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character aud position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-African type. But successive modifica- 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra-India and Asio- 
nesia, a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semi- 
ticised type is still preserved although various- 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo- 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semitic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul- 
tra-India, , and America, the last in general in- 
directly, through Ultra-India, India and Africa. 
Prom the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, the 
Scythico-Semitic and pastoral, who found In- 
dia less Scythic and more African than it be- 
came under their influence, but the same e?i- 
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dence shows that the Dravidian race and lin- 
guistic formation preceded the Ultra Indian, 
Tibetan and Arian in India, and prevailed 
everywhere to the southward of the Himalayas. 
Their route seems to have been from the N. 
W. where, 'from time immemorial, the region 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been oc- 
cupied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic 
races. Physically the Dravidians are some- 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 
their language has a strong and unequivocal af- 
finity to the great Asiatic Turanian, or Ugro- 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, 
physical and linguistic, evidently long preced- 
ed the Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive 
and dominant one and it is certain that the 
Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ira- 
nian, which must have remained sequestered in 
some portions of the mountain band of Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent 
S. W. region which includes the basin of the 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have 
been occupied while the Turanian linguistic for- 
mation spread to Lapland and Japan, to North 
Cape and Ceylon. 

The peculiarities in the variable physical 
character of the Dravidian physical types, 
when compared with the Scythic, are African 
and Africo- Semi tic. The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- 
ties. Several east and mid African nations 
have the so-called African traits much softened, 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. 
The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de- 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval 
contour and the beard, are all African. He 
thinks there is reason to believe that the 
strong Africanism of some of the lower South 
Indian castes is really the remnant of an 
archaic formation of a move decided African 
character. The position of India between two 
great negro provinces, that on the west being 
still mainly negro, even in most of its improv- 
ed races, and that on the east preserving the 
ancient negro basis in points so near India as 
the Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore 
highly probable that the African element in 
the population of the peninsula of India, has 
been transmitted from an archaic period before 
the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races en- 
tered India, and when the Indian ocean had 
negro tribes along its northern as well as its 
eastern and western shores. 

As bearing on this point it may be remarked 
that Div Pritchard mentions as the result of 
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Baron W* Humboldt^s researches into the Kavi 
language, that the resemblances between the na- 
tions of the Polynesian islands and the tribes 
of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and Mada- 
gascar, are not, as some have supposed, the 
effect of casual intercourse, but essential affini- 
ties, deeply rooted in the construction of these 
languages, and that the races of people are 
themselves of one origin. — Rep, Brit. Assoc,^ 
241-260.; 

Chinese. — Chevalier Bunsen {Be’port Brit. 
Assoc, 1847) says that according to Chinese tra- 
ditions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recol- 
lections, and Dr, Latham (Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
1845) says that in addition to their grammati- 
cal analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
China: and that the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhutan, 
Burmese, Siamese and all the so-called Mono- 
syllabic languages are allied to each other. 

Routes followed. — Mr. Logan long resided 
at Penang and his opportunities of examining 
the various races of the South of Asia were 
great. He is of opinion that the various 
races in south Eastern Asia, reached their 
present positions along the great rivers and by 
traversing the seas, and he styles the origin- 
al seats and routes, sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers. 

Mr. Logan’s Tibetan district is the great 
plateau of mid Asia and is centrical ethnically as 
well as geographically to all S. E Asia and 
to Asianesia, abuts on the west on the eastern 
extremity of the primitive Iranian region, and 
is connected with China and all the sea basins 
on the east of Asia by means of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang and Hoang-ho. 

The Indian Oceanic basin of that writer con- 
sists of the whole of India and of the Bay of 
Bengal, the bay affording means of communica- 
tion between the western margin of the China 
Malayan basin and the eastern sea board of 
India. 

The Yang-tse-kiang forms with the Hoang- 
ho, a twin basin, to which the most advanced 
and powerful Eastern civilization owes its deve- 
lopment. The Yang-tse-kiang is connected 
on the west with the twin basins of the Salwin 
and Irawadi, which are themselves connected 
inland with the Tibetan district and on the S. 
and E. with the Indian Oceanic basin. 

Tiheto^Indianesian. — India, has both land 
and sea communication with the Tibet o-India- 
nesian region, viz. by the passes of the Hima- 
laya, the valleys of iissam and the Brahma- 
putra, and by the ocean, coasts and winds oi 
the Bay of Bengal. 

It contains, therefore, the district of the 
Malacca straits, the marginal districts of the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
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basins of tbe Salwin, Irawadi and Kolandan, 
all of which, also pertain to the eastern region, 
but its peculiar districts are the basins of the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, God avery, Kishna, Cey- 
lon and the marginal districts on the west. 

He says that from all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day, the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has been in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Pa- 
puan, Papua Australian and Papua Micronesian 
seas, and the Archipelagian seas of Johore, the 
Trans-Javan or Timorean chain, the Bisayan. 
group, the Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the 
different Polynesian and Micronesian groups. 
All of these are broad highways throughout 
the Archipelago, permit foreign navigators and 
the natives of the islands to traverse them freely 
and permit of constant intercourse with the 
rivers on the continent, thereby bringing the 
whole under the operation of foreign civiliza- 
tions, and, opening as they do into each other, 
they are as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in different directions, and uniting 
it, both for foreign navigators and for the more 
advanced and enterprising of its native com- 
munities. 

Instead of the name Indian Archipelago” 
which is too long to admit of being used in an 
adjective or in an ethnographical form Mr. Earl 
at first suggested the term Indu-uesian but re- 
jected it also in favour of Malayanesian. The 
purely geographical term Indonesia, is suggest- 
ed by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archipelago, as 
we thus get Indonesian for Indian Archipela- 
giau or Archipelagic, and Indonesians for In- 
dian Archipelagians or Indian Islanders. 

By Mr. Logan’s term Malay u land he under- 
stood all districts, whether geographically unit- 
ed or not that are possessed by communities of 
Malay u, and by Malay or Malaya is under- 
stood men of the Malayu race and language. 
So by his Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Jawa race ; so Sunda land, Wugi-land^ 
Batta-land, &c. 

He observes that for compound insular dis- 
tricts it is very desirable that single geographical 
names should be used. Until unexceptionable 
ones are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra — ^Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timoreah, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions. 

The principal divisions may be designated : 
~lst western or W. Indonesia i. e. Sumatra, 
the Malaya Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the 
intermediate islands. 

2nd5 North Eastern or N. E. Indonesia i. e. 
^ormosa to the Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, 
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all included, and embracing the Philippine and 
Bisayan groups, &c. 

3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, from 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, in- 
clnding the Western Papua islands and the 
Keh and Aru Archipelagos. 

4th, Southern or S. Indonesia, the great 
southern or Trans- Javan chain between Java 
and New Guinea or from Bali to the Timor 
Laut group. 

The different portions of the first division 
are sufficiently distinguished by the names of 
the great lands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2nd division which has 
not a distinctive name is tiie Southern chain 
which has a close ethnic connection. As it 
is throughout the great seat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
term it Piratania, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N, E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. In- 
donesia, may be distinguished as subordinate 
groups, the Molukas, Haiaraahera, Ternate, 
Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Banda, Ceram, &c. 
S. Molukas and the Keh Arus.) 

The sea basins, that is the seas with the 
marginal basins of iheir affluent rivers, which 
are districts of the greatest importance physically 
as well as ethnographically, he proposes to 
name after the seas. The basin of the Java sea 
will then be’^the Java basin, so the Mangkasar 
basin, Celebes basin, China basin-better China 
Malayan, &ic. Mr .Logan is of opinion that the 
post-fix ^'nesia” should be confined to the great 
divisions of the Indo- Pacific insular region,— 
Indonesia ; Melanesia, (Hew Guinea, Australia, 
and all the eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia 
(all the islands between Melanesia and the Luchu 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, all the 
islands of the Pacific to the east of Micronesia 
and Melanesia as far as Easter island. 'Papuane- 
sia might be occasionally used to distinguish the 
northern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly by 
spiial haired tribes from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great 8. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
but not the N. E, chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and well 
defined geographic and ethnic group. He 
would therefore call it Ainojapanesia, and to 
inclmie all the Japanese and Aino islands from 
Formosa to Karatschafcka. 

He remarks that these great basins have 
several subordinate ethnic regions to which it is 
necessary to advert, if we desire to trace to 
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tlieir sources the successive foreign elements 
that have b?en introduced into the Archipelago, 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
which is surrounded by the Japanese, Lu- 
chuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, Philippine. 
Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin groups- 
On the 3. E. it merges in the Muro-Polyne- 
sian band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a por- 
tion of the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. 
it forms the outer boundary of the China- 
Corean basin on the N. it connects itself with 
the basins of the Japanese and Okhotsh seas, 
and is thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
close connection with the B. districts of M. 
and N. Asia. The China sea unites the In- 
dian Archipelago primitively with the great 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts of 
the Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Me- 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the western bounding district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- 
lago and the continent. 

This Peninsular district again enters on the 
west into the twin basins of the Salwin and 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely connected 
more inland with all the previous basins, as 
well as with the great eastern one of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang- The latter is intimately connected 
with that of the Hoang ho, and lorras with it 
the twin basin to which the most advanced and 
powerful eastern civilization owes its develop- 
ment. 

The Tibetan district^ the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically as w^ell 
as geographically to all S. E, Asia and to 
Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, con- 
nects them with the great plateau of mid- 
Asia, and abuts on the eastern extremity of the 
primitive Iranian region. 

The next ethnic region of the Indian Ocean- 
ic basin is that of the Bay of Bengal or Indo- 
Malayan sea which unites the western margin 
of the China Malayan basin with the eastern 
sea-board of India. As the rivers of the In- 
dian Peninsula connect it closely with the wes- 
tern marginal districts, the watershed being near 
the Indo-Africdn sea, while the basin of the 
Ganges has its head nearly in the same longi- 
tude, we may consider the whole of India as 
of portion of this region. It contains there- 
fore the district of the Malacca Straits, the 
marginal districts of the northern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the basins of the Salwin, 
Irawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al- 
so to the eastern region. The districts that 
are peculiar to the Indo-Malayan basin, some 
however being common to it with the Indo- 
African basin, as are these of the Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, Godavery, Kishua and Nerbudda, with 
the secondary districts between the Ganges on 


the one side and the Nerbudda and Godavery 
on the other, the great Dekhan and Singalese pro- 
jection and the western marginal distiicts. 
India is connected with the Tibeto- Indone- 
sian region — landward by the passes of the 
Himalaya, the Asamese valley, and the eastern 
margin of the lower Brahmaputra basin, and 
oceanically by the coasts and winds of the Bay 
of Bengal. By the latter it has also a direct 
and independent connection with the insular 
portion of the first region. 

Tne Indo- African sea is that portion of the 
Indian Ocean extending from its N. W. 
boundary to the Mozambique Channel and in- 
cluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and 
Bed Sea. It has had much: influence on the 
ethnology of Eastern Africa. The correspond- 
ing eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may 
be termed the Indo-Australian Sea. Important 
ethnic considerations— relating to the Oceanic 
winds make it necessary to distinguish these 
two regions from the middle one ; this, with the 
districts of the Indus basin, the marginal dis- 
trict of Beluchistan, the great longitudinal one 
formed by the Persian Gulf and the basin of 
the Euphrates, the southern Arabian district, 
that of the Red Sea, and the marginal or Trans- 
Nilotic one of E. Africa, form the next region. 
Of these basins, the Euphrates and the lied Sea 
are of especial importance, for by them the 
ancient civilization of the Mediterranean and 
the Nile spread their influence into the Indian 
region, while the Euphrates basin was itself 
the seat of a great archaic development of in- 
tellect and art. 

Races now inhabiting Southern and Eastern 
Asia, — The many countries from which the 
various occupants of India have come create a 
difficulty in framing a notice of each of them in 
a continous narrative. 

Semitic race* — The Semitic populations in 
Asia, are the Arabians, Syrians and Samaritans; 
in Africa, the Abyssinians of Tigreand Amhara, 
Agow, Falasha, and Gafat. Several branches of 
the race have played a distinguished part 
in the history of the world. Conquest and com- 
merce, but chiefly the former has greatly diflPua- 
ed this race. In various inroads, they have gone 
northward and eastwards into Persia, India and 
China and smaller parties are to be found located 
in Burraah, Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
them have likewise conquered and migrated to 
the west, along the north of Africa and into 
Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled for 
700 years, and were again driven back into 
Africa. The original hifihland south-west of 
Armenia (Armiiiu) the country between the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and Meso- 
potamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Ara- 
maeans, were a Semitic race of highlanders who 
first settled on the upper part of the Euphrates 
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and Tigris districts, and then passed through 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of tbe two rivers), 
the low land (where is Mash, Mons Masius) 
which falls gradually towards Syria, afterwards 
called Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves 
that its otf-sets extended as far as Korth Arabia. 
The Aramaic tribes, according to Ch. Bunsen, 
are the historical nations of Syria, Aram, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
East. In the gradual diffusion of mankind, 
the western provinces of Iran seem to have 
fallen to the share of the Aramaeans and Elam- 
ites — and the Semitic people and language 
displaced the Cushite. From their primitive 
language two distinct branches sprung, — the 
original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreish and 
other dialects of that tongue, being one, and the 
Aramaic, the other. The latter had two grand 
sub-divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Western Aramaic, were derived the Amharic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c. &c. and from the other or 
Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Babylonian 
and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic 
construction the eastern seems to be more 
ancient than the Western Aramaic, and it ap- 
pears likewise to be the root of the Zend, Pehlevi 
Sanscrit and other dialects in use throughout a 
portion of the territory along which it had 
spread eastwards. — {Bwisen, Vol. Hi. and iv. 
See India, p. 314. Iran; Babel, Mareb ; 
Semitic Kace.) 

Amis . — The Arabic language, as written in 
the Koran, is the most developed and richest of 
the Semitic tongues. It is not now spoken in 
any part of Arabia, as there written. Probably 
it never was so, any more than the Latin, the 
English, the G-erman or Italian have ever been 
spoken as written in their respective bounds, 
and Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar 
of Clodius, that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates 
dictio ab hoclierna lingua Grseca. Indeed the 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and even 
written languagejnto two orders, the ‘‘ Kalam 
Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed 
In epistolary correspondence, and the “Nahwi,” 
or grammatical and classical language. Every 
man of education uses the former and can use 
the latter. And the Koran is no more a model 
of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than 

Paradise Lost*’ is of English. Inimitable, no 
man imitates them. — [Burton^s Filgrimage to 
Mecca^ Vol. III. p. 330.) 

The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo- 
Afric ocean on the south of Arabia, including 
.theEed-Sea and Persian Gulf, has 6,000 miles 
of Sea Coast.. Along this and the African coast 
and to the west are several nations of similar 
* 


Arahs ^ — The Peninsula of Arabia with the 
Indian ocean oh its south, the Persian Gulf on 
its east and the Eed Sea on its west, has numer- 
ous fertile valleys amidst mountains, and great 
sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek and 
Eoman geographers divide Arabia into A. Fe- 
' lix, A. Petroea and A. deserta. The first near- 
ly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but in- 
cluding Mahra and Hadramaut : the second 
the modern Hejaz : — the third, extends N. E. 
from A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Some 
! oriental authors have included the whole Pe- 
I ninsnla, under Yemen and Hejaz : others into 
Yemen, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and Yemana. 
Hadramaut, Mahra, Shehr and Oman have also 
been reckoned independent provinces by some, 
while others include them in the two great di- 
visions, Yemen and Hejaz. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread from 
Syria to the Indian Ocean. They are chiefly in 
tribes and those who occupy the country around 
Jerusalem, are the Anezi, Shammar, Mowali 
and Salhan. 

The Assir tribe occupy between Meccah and 
Medinah. They have six kabileh, Bin ul-As- 
mar, Bin ul-Akmar, Charaan, Assir, Eoufe ida 
and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 fighting 
men . — ( Fontani er . ) 

The Cha’ab-Arabs, occupy the lower part of 
Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike race, 
strong limbed and muscular, active and healthy. 
It is necessary, when considering the Arabs, 
to distinguish between a series of grades to- 
wards civilization, in which they are at 
present to be found. The Bedouin, is wander- 
ing, pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining to trade, 
yet avaricious and willing to sell his ghee, 
his mutton, or his horse, and always found 
in wide and open wastes, unpressed upon by 
adequate exterior power. Yet, even the Be- 
douin bends to circumstances. He accepts the 
region allotted for his pasture grounds. Plunder 
has its laws and vengeance its chivalry. If he 
will not trade, he has still wants ; and suffers 
the presence of a Jew or Saleebah as the Aff- 
ghan suffers that of the hindoo. A little 
higher in the scale, as with the Cha’ab, is the 
original wandering pastoral Arab, in a district 
where he is pressed upon from without, and 
where boundless plunder and roaming are res- 
trained by exterior force. The Arab then part- 
ly turns to agriculture, and for this he must in 
some degree settle. Society harmonizes to this 
level. Trade is possible. Corn is sold. The 
abba cloaks are woven and exported. Dates are 
planted. The appetite for trade grows by what 
it feeds on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; and 
one sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornameii- 
tation, and in their rough twisting of their 
reed rope for their bunds, the possible germ of 
some architectural efforts. Yet higher in the 
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scale is the Arab flourishing as an experienced 
and wealthy merchant in a town, or adminis- 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
district. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili- 
zation, — {Pelly, HawUmon, L 36.) 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks : Kahtan, 
the same with Joktan or Yoktan, of the Bible 
the son of Eber, whose descendants occupy the 
south ; and Adnan descended in a direct line 
from Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar 
who occupy the north.” — {Sales" Koran^ 
Frelimmary Discourse, p, ii ) 

Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition points to the moun- 
tains of Armenia as the birth place of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along the banks of the Tigris in- 
to Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them 
commenced a great migration southwards, the 
result of which was the foundation of the pri- 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king- 
doms of the Adites in Yemen, who believe that 
they came from the sacred North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth which 
they are to restore. In the matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo- 
gy, mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by the 
descendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
their descendants of African, Persian, and Turk- 
blood. In Southern Arabia, Yemen, Hadra- 
maut and Oman, the people are more or less 
Himyarite in blood, history and civiliza- 
tion. Those of the towns of Mokah, Sanai, 
Rodda and Loheia, are the more civilized and 
the desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rude in speech as to be named 
the Bin-i-Kalb, children of dogs — and the Bere- 
kede a branch of the Asir are said to prostitute 
their wives like the Jakuri Hazara. At Hasek 
is the tomb of the prophet Hud, the fourth in 
descent from Shem. At the entrance of the' 
Persian Grulf, the pirate coast begins and ex- 
tends 300 miles northwards. The southern 
tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, are more or 
less fishermen. The early Arab religion was 
Sabseanism, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahomed com- 
menced the Arab conquests, the creed, science ' 
and literature. At present, the Arabic alpha- 
bet is in use amongst the Turks, Persiaus, 
Malays, some of the people of India and Africa. 
It was however of Syrian origin. The Arab 
family is mahomedari, except the Christian Arabs 
of Malta,, Nejd or Central Arabia, is Syrian 
and arranged irjto divisions called SuJcF — 

{LatMm's Ethnology,) The people occupy- 
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ing this Peninsula, are however regarded by 
Captain Burton as of three distinct races : viz. 
the aborigines of the country, who have beeu 
driven, like the Bheels and other autochthonic 
Indians, into the eastern and south-eastern wilds 
bordering upon the ocean : second, a Syrian or 
Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and Jok- 
tan, that drove the indigense from the choicest 
tracts of country ; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great Arabian 
people. And thirdly, an impure Egypto- Arab 
clan well personified by Ishmsel, his son Neba- 
joth and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)— that 
populated and still populates the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. The indigens or autochthones, he says, are 
those sub-Caucasian tribes which may still be 
met with in the province of Mahrab, and general- 
fy along the coast between Muscat and Hadra- 
maut. The Mahrah, the Jenabah, and the Gara 
especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not satisfactorily 
account. These are Arab el Aribah,” for whose 
inferiority oriental fable accounts as usual by 
thaumaturgy. Dr. Carter has remarked the si- 
milarity between the lowest type of Bedouin and 
the indigens of India, as represented by the 
Bheels and other jungle races. The principal 
immigrant race, he also says, are the Noachian,. 
a great Chaldsegoan or Mesopotamian clan which 
entered Arabia about B. C. 2,200, arid by slow 
and gradual encroachments drove before them 
the ancient race and seized the happier lands 
of the Peninsula. This race would correspond 
with the Arab el Muta-Arribah or Arabicised 
Arabs of the eastern historians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble stock, dating 
from B. C. 1,900, and typified in history by 
Ishmael, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling in the presence of 
their brethren. Captain Burton considers it 
highly probable that the Copts, or ancient 
Egyptians, were ‘‘ half-caste Arabs a mixed 
people like the Abyssinian, the Galla, the 
Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab graft upon an 
African stock. Hehce the old Nilitic race has 
been represented as woolly-headed and of negro 
feature. — {Burton" s Bilgrimaye to Mecca, Yol, 
29, 31, 41, 45.) 

Women. — The Arab are not so scrupulous aa 
the Turks and Persians about their women ; and 
though they have the harem, or women's part of 
the tent, yet such as they are acquainted with 
come into it. — {Mignan"s Travels, 16.) 

Fixates. — The pirate race whose power and 
influence was long felt by the neighbouring 
tribes, and is still intimately connected with 
their political condition, occupy a part of the 
coast within the Persian Gulf comprehended 
between the mountain range and the sea-shore, 
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aod extending in that direction from Kasab to 
the Island of Bahrein, — a distance of 350 miles. 
On the map, this portion bears the designation 
of the pirate Coast. Ibn Haukal, in his version 
of the Koran, informs us that before the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, the subjects of a private monarch in 
these parts seized on every valuable ship which 
passed. The possession of a few ports within 
and near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where 
it is not more than thirty miles across, enabled 
them to perceive and sally out on all passing ves- 
sels. To the Portuguese during their brief career 
in India, they proved quite as troublesome as 
they did in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the British. With these robbers 
the imams of Maskat have been repeatedly at 
war. In 1 809, an expedition was sent against* 
them under Captain Wainwright, in his Majes- 
ty’s ship Chiffonne. Their principal stronghold, 
Eas-ul-Khaimah wms stormed and taken, and 
fiftv of their largest vessels burnt or destroyed. 
Leit, on the island of Kishm, and several other 
ports, were reduced ; but though this had the 
effect of checking them for a time, they soon 
rebuilt these ports, and gradually leturned to 
their old practices. The inhabitants of the 
Pirate Coast consider themselves to be far su- 
perior to either the Bedouin or town Arab, 
The latter, especially those from Oman, they 
hold in such contempt, that a Maskatti and an 
arrant coward are by them held to be nearly 
synonymous. They are taller, fairer, and, in 
general, more muscular than either of the above 
classes, until they attain the age of thirty or 
forty years, when they acquire a similar pHtri- 
archal appearance. — {Wellsied's Travels, Vol, L 
pp. 249, 262.) 

Africa . — In Africa, the Semitic race are found 
as fetish-worshippers, Christian mahomedans and 
lews. 

Abyssinia — is Christian, with the chief truths 
of the Bible blended with merely human notions. 

The Adal tribes also said to be a Semitic race, 
dwell on the west of the Bed Sea. They call 
themselves Afer, but by the Arabs they are 
called Kanakil, from their chief tribe Ad-Alli, 
and Dr. Krapf is of opinion that this Afer is 
the Ophir of scripture, 

Galla, a Semitic race, occupy Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa of a dark brown colour with strong hair, 
and well limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from L. 8® N. toL. 3®. S. 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical as .pure Tuscan. They are from six to 
eight millions in numbers. Amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion 
of the race in general is Eetish, and the seven 
^ibes*of the Wollo Galla are mahomedans. 


The fetishists worship the serpent as the 
mother of the human race, and hold their re- 
ligious services under a tree. They keep every 
fourth day as a day of rest. They acknowledge 
a supreme being whom they c.ill heaven (Mu- 
lungu) and have a notion of a future state. 
There seem to be three natures or attributes in 
their supreme being, viz., Wak or Waka, Su- 
preme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a femi- 
nine power or embodiment. They have two 
holidays in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath and 
Sunday, which is their Saubata gadda or 
greater Sabbath. 

Zanzibar . — The Zanzibar dominions com- 
prise that portion of the coast included 
between Magdashoa in 2® north latitude 
and Cape Delgado in 10® 42' south latitude. 
Beyond them, to the north, are the independ- 
ent Somalee tribes, which extend almost to 
the Bed Sea, where they meet the Dankalie 
race ; and on the south they are bounded by 
Mozambique, The extent of coast under the 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his sultanate are the islands of Zanzi- 
bar (containing the capital of the same name), 
Pemba and Monfia, The first is situated at a 
distance of from twenty to thirty miles from the 
mainland ; and is in size about equal to the 
Isle of Wight* It contains none but small 
streams. 

The Tonareng is nomade race dwelling in 
the great desert, very fair, with long hair, 
aquiline noses, high foreheads and thin lips. 
They say their prayers in Arabic, and speak a 
Semitic tongue. Their arras consist of a long 
, lancewith a broad head, Javelins 6 or 7 feet long, 

I with jagged hooks at the pointed end, a round 
buckler (darega) of buffalo or elephant hide 
from Soudan, and a poniard, a broad bladed 
scy meter. 

The Kabyle, south of Algiers are the Berber 
race, the old Numidians and differ in lan- 
guage, form and habit from the Arabs of the 
plains. Their number is about 700,000 they 
* have a federal republic, the old Quinque-gentes 
I who gave so much trouble to the Bomans, who 
I treed the soldiership of Maximilian and sixty 

years afterwards again revolted. 

I Further West, in Morocco is a population of 
about eight millions 

Berber... 2,800,000 Negro and 

Shellok... 1,450,000 Abid... 120,000 

Moor.,. 3,550,000 Christians... 300 

Arab... 740,000 Renegades... 200 

Jew 340,000 

The Arabs of Morocco, are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saracens of France, tall, graceful sons 
of the Arabian desert, courteous, brave, hospi^ 
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table and confidingj — descendents of tbe con- 
querors, who in the first ages of the Hijrah pro- 
pagated the religion of Mahomed, crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic 
chivalry, reigned in Spain for 700 years, in-' 
vaded France, devastated Italy and pillaged 
the suburbs of Imperial Home. When the last 
Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella and the Moorish palaces of Grenada were 
surrendered to the Christians, the old conquerors 
went back to Africa and resumed their nomade 
life. In Tripoli, the Arab has monopolized the 
country. In Tunis, the native reappears in a 
smaller proportion and in Morocco he is very 
scarce. 

The Berber and Shellok are untamed, warlike 
tribes dwelling on the mountains ; when possible, 
rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but 
impatient of any subjection. They are the same 
race as those whom the French call Kabyle and 
Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who 
grow fat from indolence, they are lowanders, 
traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Hiff- 
dwellers of Kalbiya, Cape Tres Forcas, corres- 
pond to the Arab Saheli on the Bed Sea coast, 
the name being evidently from ripa” a bank. 

Euphrates to the Indus . — The regions 
through which these two rivers run, and the 
countries intervening have, since remote ages, 
been occupied by races who have taken a promi- 
nent place in history. Aram-N ahrain, is the 
Syria between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv, 10 and 
Deut. xxiii, 4, The greater part of what was 
called Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram 
Nahrain of Scripture. The same territory in 
Gen. xxviii, 3, is called Pad an- Aram, or Cham- 
pagne Syria, both of which designations agree 
with the description of the country given by 
Strabo. 

Strabo says that the Tigris washes the east- 
ern side of Mesopotatnia, and the river Eu- 
phrates its southern and western ; whilst the 
Taurus separates it from Armenia on the north. 
Pliny is still more distinct. He says that Me- 
sopotamia has the Tigris to the east, the Eu- 
phrates west, the Persian Gulf south, and the 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and a 
breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax being 
at the extremity of the Gulf. {Lih. vi. c, xocvii.) 
Mesopotamia extends above 10® in longitude 
from Balis, hi 38® 7' 10" east longitude, to the 
estuary of the old Karun, in 48® 45^ 16'^ and 
7®' 31' 5''; in latitude fronf the stores of the 
Persian Gulf, in 30® to Sumeisat, in 37° 31' 5" 
north latitude ; its greatest width being about 
I7Q miles from Jaber Castle to Hisu Keifa, on 
the Tigris, and its extreme length nearly 735 
miles. The irregular triangle thus formed has 
a. superficies of nearly 76,117 square miles, in- 
cluding the shores of the Gulf from the Palla- 


copas to the old Karan. The principal towns 
of Mesopotamia are Biy^r Bekr, Hisn Keifa, 
Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, SAnomaiA and Kut-el- 
arairah along the Tigris ; Erzingan, Kemakh, 
Egin, Kebb£n Maden, Malatiyah, Bum, KaFah, 
Bir, Rakkabj Beir, Bawd, Anah, Hadisah EF 
Uzz, Jibbah, Diwaniyah, Lamlun, Sheikh ul 
Shuyukh, and Kurnah along the Euphrates : in 
addition to Snverek, 0’f4h, Haran, Seroug, 
Bas-el-ain, M4rdin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadhr, 
KerbeUh, Mesjid Aii, Samaw4h, Zobeid, and 
many other villages, both in the mountains and 
along the streams, between tbe two great rivers. 
Grane, or Quade, Mohammarah, and Bdsrah 
are the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 
pal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the 
capital. 

The races that have ruled here from the most 
remote times have been many and remnants are 
still to be traced of former dominant peoples 
in the varied languages still spoken. 

The inhabitants of that region at present 
consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, Tur- 
komans, Syrians,*Jew8 and Christians. Arabic 
is the general language; Turkish, Kurdish, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects 
being the exceptions. The sunni mahome- 
dan religion is prevalent ; but, in Upper Meso- 
potamia, there are many Christians of the creed 
of Nestorius, some of whom have become 
Boraan Catholics and Jacobite as well as Boman 
Catholic Syrians . — {Euphrates and Tigris* CoL 
Ghesney., p. Ill, 118, 

Professor Rawlinsott believes that Chaldea was 
a part of the great Mesopotamia plain, border- 
ing the Persian Gulf on the south with Arabia 
on its west, and tbe limit between lower and 
upper Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea 
seems to have been divided into a northern 
portion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Niffer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
been a tetratchy, viz., Babel, Erech, Accad and 
Calneh, in tbe land of Shinar (Gen. x. lO) and 
Hur, or Huruk, Nipur and Larsa or Larancha, 
which seem to be the scriptural Ur of the Chal- 
dees, Erech, Calneh and Ellasar. The northern 
tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cu- 
tha and Sippara, the last the Sepharvaim of 
Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is usually 
supposed to have early occupieli the great alluvial 
plain at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris* 
They called themselves Aram, and the Greeks 
called them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Nie- 
buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower Me- 
sopotamia as pure Aramaeans closely akin to 
the Assyrians from whom indeed he regards 
them as separated only politically, and this 
view is taken by Bunsen and Muller : but Pro- 
fessor Bawlinson (i. 54> regards as correct, the 
scriptural statement that they were Hamites, 
Cushite or Ethiopian. The first Babylonish dy- 
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nastv besran B.O. 3784, by a powerful Chaldee 
kiagdom in Southern Babylonia and the histori- 
cal citv of Babylon is supposed to have been 
built B.C. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty last- 
ed for 1550 years, B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
The Median dominion ended B.C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 years* The Chaldee were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The term 
Ciialdsea, is derived by Pococke from Kula a 
tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. Chaldaeans 
were undoubtedly the first people who dwelt in 
cities and formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is supposed 
that they originally came from near Ararat and 
that they had spread northward towards the 
Caucasian range, where they engaged in astro- 
nomical pursuits. The ancient Babylonia, is the 
modernIrak-i-Ajam. The temple of Belus the sun- 
god of the Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3,500 or B. 0. 3,250, 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids'*^enerally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from the watch tower 
mentioned in, Genesis. The temple of Belus, 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon, and the 
world, and seems to have been erected 323 
years before the birth of Abraham. It was a 
temple but also meant as the watch tower of 
Babylon. — {Bunsen, Vol» IV. 479, 491 and 
654.) 

The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but slightly from the proper Syriac : Ezra iv., 
8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 j Daniel ii, 4 to vii, 
28 and Jeremiah x, 10 are written in the sO’ 
called Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee gloss 
in Genesis xxvi, 47. The Babylonian language 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close to 
Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have been 
that of Terah, but the possibility of the lan- 
guage of Abraham remaining in its original 
state during the 216 years that he and his fa- 
mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
(Rawlinson.) 

EupJtrates to lndus.~Hhe region interven- 
ing between the Euphrates and the Indus is 
thinly peopled. It is occupied by races who 
are subjects of the king of Persia, the bulk of 
whom are no made and of varied origin ; by the 
races on the north known to Europe as Af- 
ghans ; by the Brahui mountaineers and the 
Balooch races of Baluchistan, and races on the 
aea coast whose origin is unknown, Macdonald 
Kinneir {Geog, Mem. p. 44) questions whether 
the inhabitants would amount to more than 
eighteen or twenty millions even including the 


Iliyat races, who probably exceed the number 
of those who reside in towns. 

South Persia. — According to the Jehan Hu- 
ma, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
of Ears was into the five circles or departments 
called Kurre and named Istakhr, Darabjird, 
Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At present, it 
consists of three principal parts, viz. 1. Ears 
proper (Persis Proper.) 2, Laristan near the 
Persian Gulf ; and 3. Behbehan, or the country 
of the Khogilu, which represents the circle of 
Kobad. Behbehan is bounded on the north by 
the great belt of mountains which separate Irak- 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persia ; 
the northern and north-eastern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, Kam- 
Hormuz and the Ka*b country lie to the west, 
while Sbulistan separates Behbehan on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Ears. On the 
east and south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by 
the Mamaseni tribe : on the north and north- 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs, Also, the mountain- 
ous region to the north and north-east of the 
plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Khogilu 
tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and Zeitun, 
near the Persian Gulf, together with the for- 
tresses of G ul-i-gulab, all come under the con- 
trol of the governor of Behbehan. 

Among themselves, with their equals, the Per- 
sians of the higher classes who are settled in 
towns are affable and polite ; to their superiors, 
servile and obsequious ; and towards their in- 
feriors, haughty and domineering. All ranks are 
equally avaricious, sordid, and dishonest, when 
they have an opportunity of being so ; nor do 
they care for detection when they have once 
reaped the benefit of their superior genius, as 
they term it. — [PottingePs Travels, Peloochis* 
tan and Binds, p. 212.) 

Iliyat. — The word Iliyat is derived from Eel, 
a Turkish or Tartarian word, signifying tribe ; 
to which “aut,"' an Arabic termination of the 
plural, was added ; a combination not uncom- 
mon. 

The Iliyat tribes in Persia, are mostly of Arab, 
Tartar and Turcoman descent ; but with tribes 
from the Bakh tiara mountains, who are of a 
race totally distinct from the northern hordes, 
and, probably, something more indigenous to 
the soil, than any of the other wanderers ; but 
all lead the same manner of life, and bear the 
common name of Iliyat their pastoral habits 
little distirfguishirife them from the Bedouin 
Arab, or the nomade Tartar on the banks, of the 
Tedzen. 

The subjects of the Persian empire therefore 
appear to consist of two large distinct classes : 
the stationary inhabitants of towns and cities * 
and the wandering dwellers in tents and tempos 
rary villages. 
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' They comprise a very large portion of the 
population of the country, though their actual 
numbers are not well known. They are maho- 
medans of the sunni sect and herdsmen. 

Many of the best families in Persia are of 
Tliyat origin. The present royal family is of the 
Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which came into 
Persia with Timur. 

In winter^ the Iliyat either inhabit tem- 
porary huts, or follow the sun into warmer 
districts ; the empire of Persia being sufficiently 
extended to yield a temperate climate some- 
where, in almost all seasons. They change their 
places of encampment with the season and cli- 
mate, going in the summer to the yeilauk or 
quarters were pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of 
winter sets in, adjourning to the kishlauk or 
warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, 
as well as themselves are better sheltered. Their 
summer abodes consist of large black tents, made 
of woven horse-hair, the sides being matting, or 
dried rushes. They are usually pitched in a 
quadrangular form on the banks of their here- 
ditary rivers, and under the brow of the moun- 
tains which had shadowed their forefathers for 
unknown generations. Hence, though they wan- 
der, it is yet within bounds. They have a coun- 
try, and only change their place in it. The 
nomade tribes of Arabia and of Tartary bear the 
same character ; possessing an extended inherit- 
ance, though it be only a desert. {JPorter^s 
Traveh^ Vol, I.p. 475.) The Iliyat constitute 
the military force : and their chiefs, to whom 
the tribes are entirely devoted, are the heredi- 
tary nobility of the kingdom of Persia, Those 
in the southern provinces, the Bakhtiari, Pielhi, 
and Mahmaseni, trace their origin to the most 
remote antiquity, and are probably the de- 
scendants of the warlike bands who inhabited the 
same country in the days of Alexander. The 
Kashgoi are a nomade Turkish tribe of about 
12,0()0 families, whose chief is the Il-khani of 
Pars. They and the Bakhtiari from the warm 
pastures of Arabistan and the head of the Per- 
sian gulf arrive iu spring on the grazing of 
Isfahan. At the approach of winter, both the 
tribes return to their respective Garm-sair or 
wintering lands. Tfae entire southern region 
of Ears, bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called 
the Garmsaer or “ hot region.*’ It extends from 
the sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with the Persian Gulf, from the banks 
of the Tab to the confines of Laristan. Prom 
Bush ire, eastward, as far as Cangoon, the tract 
is named the Bushtistan or ‘‘ land of plains.” 
The Tungistan, commonly pronounced Tungis- 
toon, or “ narrow land,** is a small tract of land 
east of Bushire. The greater portion of the 
people of the whole Garm-sair, consists of an 
independent lawless set, many of the tribes be- 
ing robbers by profession. 


The Garm-sair of Sijistan is a narrow tract 
of country along the lower course of the 
Helmund. The Baluch races seem to pro- 
nounce it GurmsehP* or Garmsail, and one of 
their wintering places is north-west of Nooshky 
and distant about 75 miles. {Fottinger's Tra- 
vels, Belooehistan cmd Sind,p, 103. Mich.^ 
Each Iliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground 
for its flocks ; and this land, from long and 
undisputed possession, is considered^ as the 
property of the different chiefs. In the fine 
season they are continually on the move, 
in search of pasturage; but, in the winter, 
several of the tribes, amongst which may be 
numbered the Karagoosli and Afsbar, settle in 
villages. In Dahistan, Asterabad, and ^the 
Northern parts of Khorasan, instead of tents 
they live in small portable wooden houses. 
They principally subsist on the produce of their 
flocks, and consequently grow but a very small 
proportion of corn ; they manufacture cloth, as 
well as several other little articles for their 
own use, and the most beautiful Persian and 
Turkish carpets, so much admired in Europe, 
are the work of the Iliyat. Inured, from 
their infancy, to arms, to danger, and fatigue, 
and tenacious, at the same time, of the honor 
of their tribe, they are at once the prop and 
the glory of their country. Each tribe is 
divided into “ teera’* or branches, and each teera 
has a particular leader, all of whom are however 
subservient to the chief. These chiefs are, both 
from birth and influence, the first men in the 
empire; they are always mutually jealous and 
hostile ; and the king, by nicely balancing the 
power of the one against that of the other, 
insures his own safety and the peace of his 
dominions. It is also the custom to detain at 
court, either the chief himself or some part of 
his family, as hostages for the fidelity of the 
tribe. — [Kinneir^s Geographicod Memoir ^ p. 
44-45.) 

The Iliyat tribes says sir John Malcolmi 
are all soldiers, and generally horsemen. The 
cities furnish no soldiers to the army except 
infantry, they are defended by a militia, who 
sometimes take the field. — {Malcolm^ s Historg 
of Persia Vol> II • p^ 187.) 

In their conduct and morals, the Iliyat 
women are vastly superior to those of the 
towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their hus- 
bands. 

JBulhassi, — The Bulbassi is a Kurd race 
composed of the following tribes : 

The Kabaiz, the reigning family, consist of 
about two hundred persons ; 2. Manzoor ; 3, 
Mamash; 4. Piran ; 5. Bummook ; 6. Sinn 
and Taafah, who together make one tribe. The 
chiefs of tribes are called Muzzin. Each chief 
has a certain number of thieves, who rob for 
him 5 and his tribe makes him voluntary 
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of provisions. These are his only revenues. 
The price of blood among the Bulbassi is 
twenty-two oxen, but it may be made up in 
other effects, to which often a nominal value is 
attached, more than twice the real amount, 
when the afair is to be compounded amicably- 
Their only laws are the usages of the tribe, and 
these are administered by the chief, assisted by 
the council of elders. No crimes are punished 
with death but adultery, seduction, and such 
like. The Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person ot another tribe or people. 
They have courtship among them, and carrying 
off a girl by the lover is common. When a chief 
dies, he is succeeded by the best or bravest of his 
family, with the common consent of his tribe. 
If his eldest son is incapable, the beat of the 
brothers succeeds. When a chief is once nomi- 
nated he cannot be deposed, and his authority 
is so well defined, that there are no instances 
of a chief ever having attempted to exceed his 
powers. In their own country the Bulbassi do 
not willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
Turkish or Persian ; but when they descend 
into the regions of Karatchook they pay a tri- 
bute of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond 
of armour ; and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koords have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out ; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabre wound. 
— {B/ich-Eeddence m Koordistan, Yol. /. jp. 
153.) 

Races on the Sea Coast, Ichihyoj^hagL — The 
people on the coast seem to be identical with 
the races who are known to have dwelt there 
two thousand years ago ; and described by the 
ancients as the Ichthyophagi. From Basrah 
to Hormuz, the sea coast people still princi- 
pally live on fish- The Mahi-abah and Mahi- 
ashnah, literally fish bread and fish soup, 
used among the people of Lar is prepared 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind found 
near Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. 
Strabo and Arrian relate, that the ancient 
Ichthyophagi, made into bread in a similar 
manner, the fishes which they had dried and 
roasted. The region of the Ichthyophagi 
commenced at Malana near Cape Arabah and. 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the 
place now called Cape Jask, or more properly- 
Jashk. Churchill^s Collection of voyages, men- 
tions that the cpastes o^-^Persia as they sailed 
in this sea, seemed as a parched wildernesse, 
without tree or grass ; those few people that 
dwell there, and in the "^islands of Tor and 
ilailon live on fish, being in manner thein- 
sefcfs tonafi«med.mto.ths natme of fiahe^. So 


excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a ves- 
sel in the seas, though stormie and tempestuous 
they will swimme to it five or six miles to bego-e 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having 
no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges and other 
creatures which they keepe have no other dyet.’* 
Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, says that about 
Garabroon, the common people make use of 
dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is ob- 
servable that the ordinary food of the Indians 
all along the coast from Basora to Sinde, is 
dates and fish dried in the air ; the heads and 
guts of the fishes they mix with date stones 
and boil it altogether with a little salt water, 
which they give at night to the cows after they 
come out of the field where they meet with very 
little herbage. — {Taylor*s Travels from JEng^ 
land to India, Voh /. jp. 266. CimrohtU’s VoU 
lection of Voyages, Vot II. jp. 230 (frst edi^ 
tion). Otjseleifs Travels, VoL /, p 228. Towns^ 
end's Outram and Haveloch, p, 297^. 

JBeluchistan. — Around the borders of British 
India are numerous warlike tribes with whom, 
the rulers on the marches, both prior and, 
subsequent to the British domination, have 
ever been at war. The first of these met 
with as we approach India from the west are 
the tribes occupying Beluchistan. This ter-* 
ritovy, extensive, varied in character to no 
ordinary degree, consists of lofty rugged table 
land and level ground and their climates ex-^ 
hibit the severest heat and the most intense 
cold. The mountainous table land, a great 
central mountain range running north and south, 
which comprises the provinces of Sahrawan, 
Jhahiwan and Lus, extends from the Afghai^ 
mountains north of Quetta southwards to Cape 
Monze, or from Lat, 40® to L. 25^ North, a 
length of 340 miles. In breadth it extends 
from the level plains of Cutchee eastward, to 
Nooshky on the borders of the Seistan desert 
westward, extending thus about 150 miles, 
widest about the centre, but it gradually nar» 
rows southwards until at Cape Monze, the range 
is only a few miles in width. The height also 
varies. The greatest altitude is attained at 
Kelat, about 7,000 feet, where the climate ia 
European ; southward it rapidly declines, until 
in the province of Lus, the elevation is little 
above that of Sind. This region is occupied, by 
many races some of whom have come from Syria 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and others 
have reached its plains and mountains from the 
north. This mountain range is the great na- 
tural boundary of western India through which, 
here and there, are long and meandering 
valleys. Approaching races have been stop- 
ped by this great barrier while others have been 
thrust, into it by subsequent intrudera. There 
are two principal divisions, the Baluch and the 
Brahui, who ai;e sub-divided into numerous 
clans, between whom are constant bloqd feuda 
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though all of them recognise the khan of Kelat 
as their paramount chief. 

Mr. Campbell says the Baluch, in all the 
east of Beluchistan are but the upper stratum 
of the population, and there, as also in Sewes- 
tan and Cutch Gandava, the Jet race form the 
greatest portion of the agricultural population 
(p. 78’) The Baluch acquired recently domi- 
nion in Sind and some have settled in the N. 
W of India, to as far as Delhi, where they are 
scattered about in various capacities, and are 
often camel drivers. They are large powerful 
men, but swarthy. 

They serve as mercenary soldiers, in Arabia, 
and latterly in Bombay they have been labour- 
ers at the harbour and on the quays. — (Oamp- 
hell^ pp, 78,^ 142.) 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, are, however, not known by 
these names to their inhabitants. These are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated 
by their physical appearance are of widely 
different races, who have pushed or been 
pushed forwards from the south, the west, 
and the northwest, into their present sites. 
In the territory of confederate tribes, termed 
Beluchistan, are (1) Baluch tribes proper, viz: 
the Brahui, the Rind, and the Lumri; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz. : the Dehwar of the capital, 
the Jet of Cutch Gandava ; the Babi ; the 
races occupying the maritime provinces, the 
Afy:hans of Shall and the hindu residents of 
villages. Baluch is a term used by Ibn Haukal 
who says the Baloujes are in the desert of 
Mount Kefes, and Kefes, in the Parsi language, 
is Kouje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes.” The Baluch race extend from 
the eastern limit of Cutch Gandava to the con- 
fines of Persia, but include many tribes, speak- 
ing different dialects and of very different des- 
cent, as some have dark countenances and others 
very fair. The greater part of the country west 
of the Indus, from the parallel of Shikarpore to 
that of Sehwan, is held by Baluch tribes. In 
the Afghan district of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, 
are the Baluch tribes of Khajah and Shilanchi, 
the latter, in Siwi, being neighbours of the 
Afghan tribes of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and 
D appal, AIsq^ in the hills east of Kahan, are 
the independent remote Husseni, Chacba, and 
Ketra tribes of Baluches. They border with 
the Fiari Afghans on the east. There are nu- 
merous Baluch east of the Indus, and those in 
Bhawalpore and ilie Panjab, are said to be Rind. 

The question of the original countries of these 
tribes is still undecided ; the Baluch and Bra- 
bui are sub-divided into an infinite number of 
tribes, who take their names from the chief un- 
der whom they serve, the district or country to 
which they belong, or the traditions as to whence 
they derive their descent. Lt% Pottinger mentions 


that the Beluchee tongue partakes considerably 
of the idiom of the Persian and at least one-half 
of its words are borrowed from that language, but 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and unaccount- 
able pronunciatioti. The Brahuiki, on the 
contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and for- 
mation, that he did not recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approaching 
to the idiom of the Persian. It contains, he 
adds, a portion of ancient hindoo words. 

The contour of the people of these two clas- 
ses is as unlike, in most instances, as their 
languages, provided they be descendants of a 
regular succession of ancestors of either ; but 
the frequent inter-marriages which take place 
amongst them have tended in some degree to 
blend together the peculiar characteristic of both, 
so that in many families, and even in whole 
tribes, they have ceased to exist. 

The Beluchee branch, in the first instance, 
form the original class of that name, into three 
principal tribes, called Nharui, Rind, and 
Mughazzi. The Nharui, principally inhabit 
that portion of Beluchistan which lies to the 
westward of the desert, and there are likewise 
kbel of them at Nooshky aud in Seistan. 

There are, undoubtedly, two languages spoken 
in Beluchistan, the Beluchiki a hindi tongue of 
the Arian or Sanskrit stock in which Persian, 
Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur ; and 
the Brahui which belongs to the Scythic or 
Turanian or Tamulian or Dravidiar>^stock. 

The Brahui language, spoken by the moan* 
taineers in the khan ship of Kelat, in Belucliis* 
tan, contains some Dravidian words and a con- 
siderable infusion of unquestionable Dravidian 
forms and idioms. Considered as a whole, Dr. 
Caldwell regards this language is derived from 
the same source as the Punjabi and bindi, but 
it unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The discovery of this element be- 
yond the Indus river, proves that the Dravi- 
dians like the Aryans, the Grseco-Scytbians 
and the Turco-Mongolians, entered India by 
the North Vfest route. The Brahui state that 
thtir forefathers came from Halb, Aleppo.— 
(Dn G'aldwelVs Corwparatwe Grammar.) The 
Brahui language, according to Dr Caldwell is 
mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian element ; 
According to Mr, Campbell, is mainly Arian 
(Indo-Persic) with a Turanian element. 
hell, p. 56.) 

The typical Brahui are certain tribes in Sa- 
harawanand Jhalawan. The Brahui are sunni 
mahomedans, are siout, squat, have short thick 
bones, with round faces and fiat lineaments, with 
brown or even red hair and beards. They have, 
both in feature and speech, indications of a 
Turanian element. {Campbell^ 54.) They axe 
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iardy, often migratory. Tkeir political chief is 
the khan of Kelat* 

The Bind and Maghazzi are settled in 
Cutch G-andava, to which fertile plain they 
have emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incorpo- 
rated with the Jut, or cultivators of the soil, 
as the subjects of the khan of Kelat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the N. B. 
of Cutch Gandava and on the skirts of the de- 
serts north of Kelat. The sub-division of the 
Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and those 
of the Bind and Maghazzi each amount to 
double that number. 

The Brahui are a more unsettled and wander- 
ing race, always residing in one part of the 
country, during summer and emigrating to ano- 
ther for the winter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times in 
search of pasturage for their flocks — a practice 
rare among the Beluch tribes. They differ so 
much from the Beluch in external appearance, 
that it is almost impossible to mistake one for 
the other. The Brahui, instead of the tall 
figure long visage, and raised features of their 
fellow-countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieutenant 
Pottinger had not seen any Asiatics to whom 
they bear any resemblance, for numbers of them 
have brown hair and beards. The Kamburani, 
being the chief tribe, are subdivided into three 
distinct grafiations of rank called Ahmed zye, 
K.hani and Kamburani, The first supplies 
the khan ; the Khani are of the secondary 
rank of chiefs. The word Kamburani includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common is 
applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

He says, of the original settlement of the Be- 
looch and Brahui tribes in the country, that when 
Mahomed, the successor of Subaktagin, the first 
sultan of the Ghaznavi dynasty, turned his arms 
towards India, he subjugated the whole of 
the level district, west of the Indus, to the 
very foot of the Brahui mountains. His sou, 
Musaood, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran ; he adhered, however, to 
his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ran- 
ges, and all subsequent invaders of Sind, seem 
to have been guided by their example. The Ba- 
loocb, however, ascribe their origin to the earliest 
mahomedan invader of Persia, and are very de- 
sirous of being supposed to be of Arabian extrac- 
iion. They spurn the idea that they are derived 
from one stock with the Afghans. The affinity 
of the Beluchiki to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of this 
position (viz. that they came from the west- 
ward) to back which, we still see that the majo- 
rity of the JBeluch nation still dwell on the 
western frontier • but as neither hairg features, 


manners, nor language, bear the slightest simili- 
tude to those of the Arabs, lie rejects the claim- 
totally. In the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, and in the short space of ten years, 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz- 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and constituted 
a part of the Seljukide dominions, until the ex- 
tinction of that race, about 150 years posterior 
to Togrul Beg having assumed the title of em- 
peror. In the lapse of time, the Beluch are 
alluded to both by that general term and par- 
ticular tribes and as dwelling in the very dis- 
tricts which they people at this hour. 

We learn from the Greek and Asiatic historians 
that, as these armies became dismembered, 
either by the death of their generals ora defeat, 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advanta- 
geous place to fix themselves, or entered the 
services of some more fortunate chieftain than 
their own as mercenaries. Such, in his opinion, 
were the Beluch, and that they are of Turko- 
man lineage, various circumstances go to prove. 
Their institutions, habits, religion and, in short, 
everything but their language, are the same 5 
this last anomaly is easily explained. The Sel- 
juk had long settled in Persia, where they 
naturally adopted the colloquial dialect, and 
brought i<- with them on their expulsion by the 
Kharazmian kings. The unreraifting enmity 
of these kings forced vast hordes of them to fly 
from Persia after they had been colonised there 
for many years. The fugitives are said to have 
gone to Seistan and the neighbouring countries, 
which are those of Sind, Seistan, and the Bra- 
hui mountains. 

The Bind, one of the principal divisions 
of the Belooch tribes— have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in khels, 
or societies, headed and governed by their own 
chief and laws, for many centuries ; and at 
length they became incorporated, and obtained 
their present footing at Kelat and throughout 
Beloochistan. It is impossible to form more 
than a supposition, what was the nature of the 
region from which they emigrated, but their 
pursuits and way of domestic life afford the 
strongest reason for believing that they were 
originally mountaineers ; and some amongst 
them affirm that the very name demonstrates 
this by its signification being a compound of an 
affix boan and roh, a word said to mean a hill 
in the dialect still spoken in some parts of 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not entitled 
to any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Beloochees, being 
called in one quarter of the country Nharui| 
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whicli, if we admit the former derivation, i 
means lowlanders,” i, e, literally not hill- 
men, a name they received from the Erahui 
when they came amongst them, and evinced a 
preference for the champagne districts, low 
villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
themselves the aborigines of the country. 

In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers of 
the upper part of the Brahui mountains, and 
that the Brahui gradually settled amongst 
them. That the first hindu rajah was named 
Sehwa, who called in the aid of these mountain 
sheplierds against a horde of depredators from 
the western parts of Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and 
Upper Sind ; and that the Brahui, having 
defeated and driven off these invaders, deposed 
the rajah Sehwa, and seized the government 
for themselves — chief of the name of Kumbar 
becoming khan of Kelat, of whom the present 
khan, is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead 
us to suppose: — 1st. That the original in- 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering raahoraedans who in- 
vaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, A, H. 93 : — 
2nd. That the Brahui were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former becoming 
the ruling race : — 3rd. That the Belooch 
came from the westward, but whether they 
were Seljuk Tartars or Arabs from Aleppo, is 
a matter of doubt. 

The other classes mentioned as residing at 
Kelat are the Babi and Dehwar. The first 
are merchants, who appear to have come origi- 
nally from Affghanistan : they are considered a 
wealthy people. The Dehwar are, in all proba- 
bility, the descendants of the Tajik of Balk 
Their language is nearly pure Persian, they 
inhabit the Deh or villages, and do not migrate ; 
are an agricultural people, hard-working and 
poor. — Dr. Cooke in Bombay^ Medical Tretm^ 
motion, N'o. VL New Series, 1860, jp. 31. 

Dr. Latham classes the Belooch language 
with the Persian, but considers it as a modi- 
fied form. He says, “ E. and S. E. of the 
proper Persians of Kirman, come the Belooch 
of Beloochistan. If Bask’s great theory be the 
correct one, which makes all the fragments of 
nations speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of 
one great contiuous whole, which spread in the 
earlier ages over India and Europe, underly- 
ing the more recent system of Celtic, Gothic, 
Slavonic, and classical nations, as the primary 
strata in geology underlie the secondary and 
tertiary, but cropping out, or being exposed 
here and there — as the fragments of nations — 
of Lap, Einn, and Basque in Europe, and of 
the Cuchwaree, Cohatee, Tudo, Gond, Lor 
and other mountaineers of India ; ifl say, this 
theory be the correct one, then the Brahui, be- 


ing of the great Tamulian family, would be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Thus 
the Koord who inhabit the Dasht-i-be-daulat, 
doubtless came fromKurdistan, probably amongst 
the armies of some mahomedan invader of India 
and, perhaps, laden with spoil, preferred ou- 
their return, to settle where they now are, rather 
than continue their march to their own coun- 
try, and made choice of the Dasht-i-be-daulat. 
Again many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubt- 
edly of Rajpoot origin ; and until lately, the 
practice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy like bodies of in- 
fants, some of which have a comparative!}'' re- 
cent appearance. The Sacae, who formed part 
of Alexander’s army, and whose country is 
stated by Wilson to have been that lying bet- 
ween the Paropamisan mountains and sea of 
Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they 
accompanied Alexander as far as the south of 
Sind, and returning with Crateius up the Moolla 
Pass, settled in their present position. The 
Belooch also have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source Adopt- 
ing Pottinger’s theory, that the main body 
were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, as he 
describes, and that the Belooch have no re- 
semblance in any way to the Arabs, yet undoubt- 
edly, many are of Arabic descent. In many 
cases the outline of their physiognomy is very 
similar to that of the Arab of Egypt and Syria ; 
and if such a Belooch were diessed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to detect 
his nationality. Others are Sindians who fled 
to the hills on the invasion of their country by 
the mahomedans. The original hindoo inhabi- 
tants of the Murree and Boogtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but the 
■natives of Barkhan (the Khetran) inhabiting 
the more mountainous district to the north-ward 
were able to hold their own. The whole are 
nominally subject to the khan as chief of all, 
but his power appears to vary with his popu- 
larity. The tribes, especially the Brahui 
mountaineers, reside in tomans, or collections 
of tents. These tents are made of goat’s hair 
black or striped ; the furniture is very simple — 
a few metal cooking-pots, a stone, hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and a hookah, are all that 
are usually found in a Brahui tent. That of 
the chief may, perhaps, be better furnished, and 
he is richer than his neighbours in flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower orders is made 
up of a long tunic, trousers loose at the feet, 
and a black or brown great-coat or cloak, 
usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. They 
wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the out- 
line of the head, or dome shaped, with a tassel 
I on the top. Those of the higher classes are 
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elaborately ornamented with gold thread. A 
few wear turbans, and the Belooch have them 
preposterously large, of white muslin. The 
higher classes are somewhat better dressed and 
carry ioongees, or scarfs* which they throw 
around their shoulders in exactly the same man- 
ner as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and as the 
ancientirish orHyperboreans wore them ages ago. 

Instead of the Oholo, Beloochi women gener- 
ally wear the Gaghgbo, a long shift resembling 
an English night shirt, but opening behind be- 
tween the shoulders, and with half arms. It is 
generally made of red or white stuff, and rea- 
ches almost down to the ancles- Bed is the 
fashionable colour and elaborately worked at the 
breast- 

The men wear their hair long and flowing 
over the shoulders, whilst a luxuriant beard 
falls over .the breast. The women tie their hair 
in a knot behind, brushing it smooth in front, 
and keeping it in place by a kind of fixature. 
The colour of the hair is frequently brown or 
red, and many of the natives have a European 
east of countenance, in some cases strongly re- 
sembling the Irish. A man shoulders his match- 
lock and stalks his enemy as he would an ibex, 
shooting him down whether he be armed or 
not, or working in his field. There was, about 
A, B. 1854, a feud existing between two tribes, 
in which one had already lost 300 men, and 
the other 120. In some cases, by making 
compensatiou either in money, land, or cattle, 
the difference may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter months, 
all emigrate to the plains, and marjy leave the 
hill country as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

* A considerable portion of Beluchistan is sub- 
ject to the khan of Kelat, the four sub-divisions 
of whose territories are given by Mr, Masson as. 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kach Ganda* 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kelat 

va 

Mushki 

Paujghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

Persani 

i 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 
the Indus 
Dajil „ 


Western Sub-dwision ; J^ushhi . — The Zigger 
Mitighal and Raskshani, who inhabit Nushki, 
have no proper towns or villages, but reside in 
tents, and are not migratory. Their river, the 
Kaisar, is useless for irrigation and is lost 
amongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at 
the skirts of the hill ranges supporting the 
plateau ofSaharawan, Snow seldom falls. The 
Zigger Minghal at one time occupied the Dashtr 
i-Guran near Kelat, but their increasing num- 
bps conapelled them to migrate into Nushki, 
dispossessing the Rekshaniy of whopat two to^ 


mans or clans still reside at Nushki. They 
have a much valued breed of horses, called Tarji. 
Their flocks are very numerous. 

The Kharan province, in which lies "two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own wants. 
They claim a descent from Noushirwan, similar 
to the Udipur rajputs. 

Mushki has several towns and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousherwani 
and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushki, 
Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from 
the west and point to Khozdar as the capital 
prior to occupying Kelat. 

The Mehmasani have branches in Seistan, 
and the hills of Luristan. 

Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is celebrat- 
ed for its groves of date trees, and is occupied 
by the Giichki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful and 
agricultural habits. 

Kejj the most--w^er» of the Kelat territories, 
is called Mekran , — sometimes also Kej Mek- 
ran and is the Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is 
inhabited by many tribes of whom the Gitchki 
is the most numerous bu| about half the popula- 
tion is of a sect of mahomedans called Ziggar. 
The maritime and fishing population of the 
little ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanmi- 
ani to Charbai, are denominated Med, and 
comprise four divisions, the Guzbur, Hormari, 
Jellarzai, and Chelmarzye. 

The Chuha people, occupy a district of same 
name, on the river Hub, which falls into the sea 
at Cape Monze. They are said to be of Sumrah 
or of Brahui origin, and seem to occupy the 
Pubb hills of Kurachee. 

There are, in Mekran, cyclopean structures, 
raised by some unknown prior race. They are 
called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear a re- 
semblance to the cyclopean remains of Europe. 
They are built across ravines to form tanks and 
on the declivities of mountains to distribute the 
water- They have been constructed by an agri- 
cultural race who had, on entering it, foreseen 
that the country would not otherwise support 
them and the race is supposed by Dr. Cook to 
have been Pelasgi or a people with kindred 
habits. 

Kolwahy four or five days journey from the 
coast, has several villages and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, Homerari and 
Nousherwani tribes, who interchange their 
commodities with the coast, sending woo), ghi, 
hides and bdellium- 

Jhow lias but one village, Nandaru, its tribes 
are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter Brahui 
and pastoral. Numerous mounds here called 

daim” exist, where coins and trinkets are 
found, remnants of some former race, 
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Mariivme Divkim. — Las is separated from 
Lower Sind and the Indus delta by the Hala 
Mountains, and is occupied by the Lassi divi- 
sion of the tribe of Lumri or Numri. They 
have about twelve divisions or clans, one of 
which, the Jamhut, furnishes their chief or Jam. 
They trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguinity 
to the Bhatta of Jesulmir. The Lumri are an 
active hardy pastoral people, their wealth con- 
sists in flocks of goats, with fewer buffaloes, and 
camels. They despise agriculture : wild Lumri 
are found grazing on the rocky banks of the 
Hab river. Their language varies little from 
that currentin Sind. They manufacture coarse 
fabrics from the wool of tbeir goats and camels. 
The Lumri eats meat almost raw and is greatly 
addicted to the Use of opium* Las has only two 
or three places for receipt of custom. Near one 
of these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars. Sunmiani contains numerous of 
the Mehman sect or race, and part of the fixed 
population of Bela is called Jaghdal. 

Hormara a sterile district with a port of same 
name is subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, is a 
tribe called Gujur, at Garuki, the Sangur tribe, 
and at Hormara in-Mekran, with four huudr-ed 
houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara 
tribe ^ay they came originally from Sind. 

Persani west of Hormara is a small port of 
two hundred houses. 

Central ProvinceSy — The Saharawan terri- 
tories are about 10,000 square miles. The 
population does not exceed 50,000.. The bor- 
ders of this elevated plateau, the more northern 
of the Baluch confederate provinces, runs with 
the Afghan districts of Peshing and Toba, de- 
pendent on Kaudahar, and is separated on the 
east by a range of hills, from Dadar and Kacli 
Gandava. It has only the Bolan river and a few 
rivulets, but the climate is cool, and thfe rains 
ensure good grain harvests. 

Shall his one of its districts where snow lies 
for two months of the year. The population 
consists of the Kassi tribe of Afghans who claim 
affinity with the Safi clans, but in spring and 
autnmer numerous Brahui tomans range over 
its plains. Its capital called Shall by the Ba- 
luch, by the Afghans is called Quettah, aii 
equivalent for kot or fort. - . ^ 

Mustang has a healthy climate and fertile soil. 
It contains no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants 
are Dehwar, mixed with the Baisani, Sherwani, 
Mahomed Shahi, Bangol-zye, Lari, and Sir- 
pherra ,tribes of Brahui. * . 

. The Kaisani the most respectable of the 
Saharawani tribes (from “ rais’’ Arab a ruler), 
are able to raise 500, fighting men. 

The Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and 
Kishna, and reside with other tribes an Shall 
and Mastung.. They take their, name from 


their belief that they came feojm ^herwan on tu<j 
Caspian. ,u i . 

The Mahomed Shahi dwell . chiefly at Mas- 
tung and Kuhak, but hold also Zir;dad a village 
west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

The Bangul-zye exclusively occupy Isprinji, 
but reside also at Shall and Mustang and ill 
winter repair to Talli near Lehrh 

The Lari, exclusively hold. Nermuk, but re- 
side also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
tribes. . . 

The Sh Luss reside at the skirts of the hills 
west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghurghi- 
ua, and during winter in Bach Gandava. . 

Mangchar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with canals and the whole plain 
is intersected with bunds or darns to preservethe 
rain. The tomans are scattered over the plain. 
Many brood mares are kept. It is separated 
from Mustung by a lengthened valley termed 
Khad, in which the Shirwani, tribe of Brahui 
dwell* The Brahui tribes on the east, , border 
with the Mandawari, Kuchik and Puzh Rind 
tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Kach 
Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds ; 
Isprinji by the Bangui zye ; Kuhak by the 
Mahomed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brah- 
hui ; Lup by the Kalui Bind ; Kishau by the 
Sherwani. The fixed population of the several 
villages dispersed over this tract does, not ex- 
ceed 3,500. On the west of .Saharawan the 
country is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra 
and their branch, the Bodani, .Kurds of the 
Dasht-i»be Dowlafc : Sherwani of Khad>,and 
theRalsani of Bolai and Khanak. 

Pasht-i'be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the, northern part of 
Saharawan and west of the Bolan hills, is about 
15 miles in length and breadth. ‘ In spring it 
is covered with lovely flowers and grasses and 
is then covered with the tomans of the Kurd, 
who retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn 
and then predatory bands of Khaka roam over 
the ground and attack travellers* 

The Kurd tribe possess the Dasht-^i-be Dowlut 
and Merv also TikarLin Kach^Gandava, , , 

Central Provinces .- — Kelat is the name of a 
town and province. . The town with its 800 
houses is in a narrow valley having on the ea^t 
the hills of Kach Gandava. The population of 
Kelat consists of many, Dehwar, Brahui, Hindus 
and slaves and the entire suburbs, are occupied 
by Afghans. ' ■ . 

The plain of Dasht Guran south of Chappar 
is inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of , the 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawan; . 

Jhalawan with leas elevation than Saharawan 
is held by Brahui tribes^ amongst whom are 
the Mixighal» Bizupju and. Samalari, in the 
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led population in their little towns 
3 d 10,000 and are greatly exceed- 
.toral tribes, The great tribes of 
Bizunji, giving them the pre* 

The Minghal are of rude andpredatory habits- 
They occupy the southern hills of Jhalawan 
from Khozdar to Bela in Las. Tliey have two 
great divisions, the Shahi-zye and Phailwan* 

zye* ' - . , 

The Bizunji, of which are two great divisions 
the Amalari and Tanbarari, are west of but 
on the same hills as the Minghal. They are a 
violent people and much addicted to rapine. 

JE/Cbstern provinces » — Kach Gandava of which 
the oapital is Gandava, is a great level tract, and 
is inhabited by three very distinctly marked 
races, the Jet, the Rind (including the Ma- 
.ghazzi,! and the.BrahuL The Jet seem the 
original race, and occupy the centre of the 
province. The Rind with their lawless sub- I 
tribes the Jalcrani, Dumbaki.Bugti and Marri, 
are a more recent intrusive race dwelling. on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely dis- 
persed great Marri tribe, for the last three cen- 
turies, have occupied the hill ranges east of the 
plain of Kachi. The Marri are a brave race 
and have long been distinguished as daring de- 
predators. 

Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Rind, and have the Muzari 
on their south. • ^ ^ 

The great Rind tribes are sub-divided into 
44f branches, though not Brahui are denominat- 
ed Baluch. Their tradations affirm them to have 
immigrated ages ago, from Damascus and 
Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in com- 
mon with that of the other inhabitants of Kach 
Gandava and Mard-i-Rind means a brave man. 
The Rind of Kach Gandava are of the XJtan- 
Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran, 

„ Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lehri. 

„ Doda Marri „ Kahan. 

, Bugti in the hills east of Lehrat, Sing 
Saloh and Teriki. 

,, .Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jamali „ Rojan. 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
. Bugti and Doda Marri, have always been 
^&i§tingui8hed by their rebellious and predatory 
; They, iudulgeu these in attacks on 
the ftritishi. armies west, of the Indus. The 
Hari| tribe is considerable and inhabit the 
east^h of Kach Gaudava, and a peaceful 
aniCobedient porlion of the tribe are in the 
west of the province belov^ Jell. A large 
tAcbm. iMarri, on the S.^E. 
8indiiyT^e^iUEaTri!^.Kach Gandava 


frequent inroads on the plains. They and the 
Magbazzi seem to have emigrated from 
Mekran to Kutch Gandava, at different periods, 
and to have become incorporated withjhe Jut 
cultivators. 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in 
the north eastern hills of Sahrawan. 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Rodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and 

Pushh at Johan. Pugh at Kajuri. 

The Rind on the western banks of the In- 
dus are of two great tribes, the Gurchani, who 
inhabit Harand and south of these the preda- 
tory, but nearly independent, Mazari tribe. 

The Magbazzi have only four families, the 
j Butani at Jell being the chief. They are the 
I deadly enemies of the Rind, but are probably 
of the same race. 

The Magbazzi are sub-divided into four princi- 
pal families or clans, of which the Butani of 
Jell are the most illustrious and give the chief 
or sirdar, to the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and between 
them and the Rind a blood feud long existed. 
The Magbazzi aud Rind are alike addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits, opium and bhang. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gcijer. They resemble the Brahui 
in appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
such as the Saget (a) Takee, Shadu, Laee, Mar- 
brow, &c. They have a moolla or priest, and a 
book. They say that they originally came from 
the westward near Kej, where there is a city 
called Turbot, The sect abounds in Mekran, 
and has extended as far east as this. At the 
city called Turbot is a little hill of circular 
form called by them Ku-Murad, on the summit 
of which is their principal musjid, where they 
meet at stated times to perform their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his Ariana Antiqua,” 
page 141, mentions the Daee amongst other 
Scythian tribes, as associated with the Massa- 
getse, and in a map attached to Digby’s trans- 
lation of Quintus Curtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This coin- 
cidence of association with the Sageta, and 
Sakm, both then and now, is worth remarking. 

SIND , — This country is on the lower Indus 
and its delta with the ocean on its south, the 
valley of a great and fertile river lo the north, 
and warlike races pressing forwards from the 
west. Often conquered, by the Scythic nations, 
the Bactrian Greeks, Arians, Persians, Arabs 
and Baluch, the races in it are numerous. 
About the commencement of . the Christian 
era, the Rai dynasty ruled from Kashmir and 
Kanouj to Makra and the port of Dabal on 
the shores of the sea of Oman, aud from Surat 
to Kandahar and the S9laiinan range.. The 
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coromencement of this dynasty has not been 
ascertained, but in the time of Kai Diwaij, the 
capital was A lor. He was a powerful chief, 
who contracted alliances with the rulers of India, 
He was succeeded by his son Hai Siharas 1. Kai 
Sihasi was the celebrated son of Kai Siharas, and 
the next were Siharas II, who reigned 42 years, 
and was killed in battle. He was a contempo- 
rary of Nousherwan. After Saharas II, a brah- 
man dynasty succeeded. The reig;n of the 
Kai seems to have extended to 137 years and to 
A. D. 479. 

Several places on the Indus are named after 
the Ohach dynasty, viz. Chachpur, Cbachar, 
(jhachgaon, Chachi. Chach was a brahmin who 
usurped the kingdom of the JRai dynasty of Sind, 
He was a contemporary of Shahram or Shah- 
rear, and he is supposed to have invented the 
game of chess. He seems to have reigned 
about A.H, 2, and to have been succeeded by 
his brother, 

Mr. Gamphell says the Sindi people and lan- 
guage are almost confined to Lower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, but 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite as 
much as to cultivation and the delta and coun- 
try of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and in- 
sufficiently cultivated (jp. 141) Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. 

Most of the races dwelling in Sind, desig- 
nate themselves by tribal names, either iassumed 
by themselves or applied to them. These 
names indicate the country or town from , 
which they came, or the ancestor or distant race 
from whom they have sprung. I’he bulk of the 
people of Sind profess mahomedanism, 

Mahomedans claim to be descendants 
0^ Mahomed, through his daughter Fatimah 
and her husband Ali. There are of them, 13 
tribal designations in Kurachi, and 11 in the 
Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad collecto- 
rate, the Syuds are land owners and extensive 
cultivators and say they came from Arabia and 
Persia, about 700 years ago. 

Koreshi was the Arab tribe to which Maho- 
med belonged. They have in Sind many tribal 
names : they are cultivators, kazi and scribes 
and originally came from Syria, Iran and Irak, 
and claim descent from Ali, Abas, Abubakar, 
Umar and Usman styling themselves Alvi from 
Ali, Abasi, from Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, 
Parooki from Umar, Usmani from Usman. 

KcZooc7i.«The tribes who have come iboraBelu- 
chistan are known in Sind by the general term 
Beloochi. The Rhind tribe is in Sind the head of 
all those from that region, and from them have 
deicended other tribes. The Talpur, however, be- 


came rulers in Sind and the Rhind remained 
their dependants. The Belooch are generally 
said to have come originally from Aleppo in 
Syria, they have, however, all the characteristics 
of Arabs, sharp, well defined features and well 
built limbs. Many of their Sind divisional 
appellations merely denote families or descend- 
ents of men of renown whose names the fami^ 
lies bear. There are 28 tribal names in the 
Kurachi district and 60 in that of Hyderabad. 
On the upper Sind frontier, likewise, the Belooch 
retain the characteristics of Arabs, alike in 
features and customs. They have sharp well 
defined features, are very spare but have well 
built bodies and limbs. They are averse to 
regulaj labour and restless, but they will under- 
go the most wonderful fatigue for the purpose 
of stealing a camel or bullock. All their tradi-* 
tions point to Syria as their original site and 
the date of their advent as about 1,200 years 
ago. Amongst themselves, the Rhind rank .first 
in importance, then the Loshari, Jutooi ; Dhnm- 
ki, Jukrani, Murri, Boogti. The BraHui have 
mostly remained in the mountains of Beloo- 
chistan. General Merewether says that their 
traditions are less clear than those of the Be* 
looch, but that they also came from the west 
1 entering Beloochistan from Kirman by Mekran. 

Kummatee. — These have descended from the 
Belooch race but have subdivided into 39^ 
tribes : . ; . , 

Asundee, a tribe from Multan, 

Mogul, a tribe from Persia. 

TooruTc or Toork, do do Khorasan* 

Afghan . do , • do . , da 

ArghonL — This tribe came to Sind in the 
time of theSumma dynasty which they overthrew 
and succeeded about A. H. 927 and ruled for 
35 years, being in their turn overthrown by the 
lurkhaniin A. H. 962, The Turkhani came 
to Sind about that year and were in power from 
A H. 962 to A. H. 1021. 

Foreign tribes , — Of the foreign tribes are 
descendants of Haroon, Mukrani, Loodee (now 
known as Loodia) Habshi, Sidi, and Jungiani* 

Summa claim to be descendents of Sam, son 
of Noah. They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original occupants* 
They were in power as rulers trom A. H. 759 
to A. H. 927, when they were overthrown by 
the Arghoni. Their sub-divisions are very 
numerous, nearly two hundred. The chief seem 
to be the Summa, with the sections Sumaja, 
Dera-Sumani, LoondSumma, J oona-Summa,Oto- 
Summa, Saheb-Summa, Sahad-Summa, She- 
khab-Summa and Sind-Surama. As they are 
regarded as the original occupants of the country, 
their tribal names may suggest to ethnologists 
the regions whence they came. 
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Abra. 

Abraja. 

Ageel. 

Atnra. 

Bato. 

Beep* 

Bodia. 

Bada. 

Bttdia. 

Buttee. 

Charsboo. 

Chellaria. 

Chugra. 

Coor, 

Pissur. 

Doongua. 

Gooba. 

Hajana. 

Halla. 

Hingoja 

Hingora, 


Jaaspuwar. 

Jaraja. 

Jasingorab, 

Jokia. 

Jugseea* 

Jufcfc. 

Kaka. 

Kakajah. 

Kidci-pota. 

Koraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

Lookba. 

Iiouiid. 

Lukkha. 

Mindra. 

Moosra. 

Mubur, 

Munabya.. 

Munapya. 

Hungra. 


INalioai 
iNalua. , 
Nara. 

Notia. 

KTotiar. 

Natnria. 

OodbabuigO" 

ra. 

Oodbaja. 

Qodba. 

Oodbar, 

Ooinir. 

Oottur. 

PbooL 

Pboolnabia. 

Potor. 

Pullee. 

Puria. 

Rabtor. 

Ramabey. 

Randbbeer. 


Sbora. 

^ooltattote. 

-Sootia. 

^ubta, 

Samma. 

Siimaja. 

Derra-sum- 

maal. 

Loomd-Sum- 

ma. 

Ijoona-Sum- 

ma. 

Oto-Summa. 

Sabdsumma 

Sabeb-sum- 

ma. 

Sbekbab- 

Samma. 

ISindSumma. 

jTukbra. 

IVurriab. 

Wabud. 


The Soonira race entered Sind about A. H. 
44S, and . became the rnlers of Sind in A. H. 
609, from which year they continued in power 
till A. fl. 751, when they were overthrown 
by the Samma. The name was originally pro- 
nounced Samra* The tribes in the Kurachee 
district are the Kumaerpota ; Meetopota, 
Budeepota and the Norungpota. In the 
Hyderabad District the Soomta are cultivators 
and oil /manufacturers. 

’ Misoellanioits Tribes, of Sind, professing 
mahomedanism are as under, 


Awan 

Cbuwau 

Guda 

Kbowaja 


Memon khowaja 
Memou Sayata 
Macbee 
JUpcbee 


Nakbooda 

Solangee 


The Memon or Mebman mahomedans are culti- 
vators, shop-keepers, artizans, &c. They are be- 
lieved to be converts from hiuduism and are 
'distributed through the Kurachee district, tak- 
ing their tribal names as giv«n below, princi- 
pally from their original place of abode. The 
Khwaja are of the shiah sect and call them- 
selves followers of. Khwaja Soliman, Farisi. 
Their tribal names are 


Akbooad 

JBandroo 

Hiidokut 

Katiyar 

Khebraua 


, Khwaja 
Kussabi 
Loosi 
Mirzapori 
Patioli 


Puggir 

Qiiazi 

Surba 


' Gola, formerly slaves, principally from Africa, 
are the Sidi, Habs'hi, Khaskeli, Sindi and 
Zemgbur. 

Tr^adesmen^ are the Jlaza, T^ohar, Wad ha or 
Pakhan, Dhobi,* Pinjara ; Katri, Khori, Moclii, 
Suhara, Thattiara, Miiha’na, Baleshali, and 
Machi. 

Theire are/besides, in the Hyderabad district 
' 7$ races’ pr.miscellaneons origin. 

upper Sii^d frontier, converts 
to maliomedanisn^, they are 4 waadei;ing race, 


but attach themselves to Beloochee and other 
tribes. They are squarer and stouter in their 
build, and have broader features than the Be- 
looch, they are camel-breeders and dealers. 

Hindoos . — In Lower Sind, in the Karachi 
collectorate, are brahmins from the Kokuu, 
and Mabratta country, Guzerat and Nagar. 
There are also, however, Gour brahmans, the 
Sarsat or Sindi and the Pokarna from Jeysul- 
mir. In the Hyderabad district, they are even 
from more distant countries, from the Dekhan 
Telbijana, Dravida, the Carnatic, and Kanouj, 

Ehatri or kshatri occur both in Hyderabad 
and Kurachee. 

FaM,— Of these are several tribes, seemingly 
embracing all who engage in traffic and bank- 
ing. In Kurachee are the Amil, Godi, Kanoo- 
ga, Mahajan, Merani and Wanhia ; and in Hy- 
derabad also the Lohana, Bhattia, Bhabera, 
Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, Suhwani, Khalsa, 
and Shahdadpuri. 

Sudra Hindoos, are the Bagoi ; Jakhiri, 
Jeysulmiri ; Khutti ; Kulal, Kurmi, Lohar, 
Mochh Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thum- 
boolee* 

THUR and JPA REAR districts are occupi- 
ed almost equally by mahomedans and hindoos, 
sub-divided into classes. They generally use a 
mixed language called Dati, composed of Sindi, 
Marwari, and * Guzerati though Guzerati is in 
use in some parts of the district. They are 
naturally inactive and in manners and customs 
resemble the Cutclii. They are chiefly occupied 
in cattle* breeding and as graziers, for which 
they evince a greater preference than for agri- 
cultural pursuits. The mahomedans are Syuds 
Beloochi, Brahooi, Jhut and Summa. The 
hindoos are brahmins, Soda. There also twenty- 
flve commercial tribes, five outcast races, the 
Mengwar, Bheel, Oolee, Bala-Sahiand Shikari, 
and thirteen miscellaneous tribes Shaikh, Me- 
mon, Merum, Kumbrani, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo- 
hana, Jokiali, Doakur, Koliah, Amuuda Bhopa, 
Mahur Hakra. 

KUTGE or CUTGH is a province on the 
northwest of the peninsula of India bordered by 
-the Kunh. Its chief is styled Hao. Its capital is 
Bhooj ; on the north are Pawar.and Patcham; 
Kanta extends along the coast containing the 
sea port]iowns of Mandavie, Mutmiaand Tunia, 
the port to Anjar. Waghair, to the east, con- 
tains Shahpur Ardasir. To the west, are Gar- 
rah and Ubrassa in which are the towns of 
Mhar, Narno, Lakpat Bandar, The in- 
habitant of Kutch are given to predatory 
habits. The Kumbi or cultivators are not 
numerous, (yharon and Bard <Bhat) are nu- 
merous, The Jhalla are Bajpats qf 
orgiu, and there are tribes of Lowanna^ 
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Ahir, and Kebbari, The Bhatta are of Sindian rat, after subduing the Indo-ScytTiian dynasty 
origin, a fair handsome race, skilful and indus- of central and northern India. In their turn, 
trious mechanics, and are found in all the ports about A.D* 319, they were displaced by a 
of Arabia and Western India. native race who ruled from Balabhi or Vulubhee 

Kaba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. Ohamardee. Tins 

1 . , r,,, , dynasty lasted till about the middle of tne 

1 he ZAosa are a marauding tnbe on tlielhul seventh century when it was overwhelmed by 
desert between Hindustan and Siud— M-a. Sassanian origin. Before their faU, 

wood s Letters. Wihon, s Glossary. authority of the Balabhi rulers had been ex- 

OUZERATis bounded on the south and west tended through Guzerat and Kutch, and their 
by the gulf of Cambay, the Arabian sea, the rule had been magnificent. The monarchs 
gulf of Kutch, and the Eunn of Kutch. On the were of the braminical faith, and worshippers of 
N. E , long ranges of rugged bald mountains, Siva, but one of them in the 6th century named 
throwing out spurs and covered with forests and Siladitya was converted to the jain sect. Be- 
broken only by the debouchures of mighty tween the jain and the brahminical hindu, there 
rivers, separate it fromMarwar, Meywar, Malwa, has been in Guzerat a spirit of emulation from 
Khandeish and the rest of India. The penin- the most ancient times. Jains do not revere 
sula of Kattywar on the south-west, formerly Sakya Muni, but reverence twenty-four Bud- 
called Saurashtra or Soreth, has a fringe of dhas styled Teerthunkar, who have attained an- 
hills along the coast, but is for the most part nihilation. The last Teerthunkar was Mahavira 
gracefully undulating and abounds in good who died B, C.^ 600. The jains have maintained 
water and pasturage. Guzerat, with an ex- ther ground in Guzerat and in parts of Mysoi'e 
tensive sea board, a fertile soil, and in a central and followers of their creed hold in their hands a 
and naturally well defended position, has- had large part of the wealth and trade of India, 
from the earliest times a distinct and self as- Their temples are -magnificent, the most ancient 
serting nationality which has survived to . the of them are at Girnar, the most exquisite on 
present day through a multitude of dynastic mount Aboo, the most extensive and still 
races. It has been repeatedly invaded, from flourishing at Shutroonjye near Palitana. The 
the sea, from the north, along the lime of the last mentioned were beautified and restored by 
Indus, through the desert of the Eunn, across Siladitya and it is the most ancient, and most 
the desert from Mooltan, through Malwa, and sacred of the jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost 
from Maharashtra iu the south, by the aborigi- every Indian city has contributed to its^ ad-' 
nal Bhil and Koli, the various Eajpoot races, vancement. The worship of the sun continttes 
and by the Bactrian kings, Demetrius and Me- at Somhath and" Krishna is worshipped at 
nandar ; and mahomedans of Arab, Moghul and Dwarka in Kattywar • Siva, the* Ghiun of the 
Afghan descent, the Mahratta, the Portuguese, prophet Amos <Ch. 6;), is extensively wor- 
the Dutch and the British have all left their shipped in the form of the lingu'm — the phallus 
descendants in the province. At the time that and priapus of the Greeks and Eomans.^- 
the Chowra dynasty were established under "Vun After the fall of the Balabhi dynasty in the 
Eaj, large tracts of Guzerat were occupied by seventh century a period of anarchy seems to 
aboriginal tribes. The aboriginal Bhii and Koli have followed. The Chowra clan had long 
still occupy the forests and mountains, but in ruled at Deobunder on the coast, not far from 
the open country they have blended with or been Somnath, but they seem to have been driven 
displaced by auccesave waves of immigration, thence by Arab fleets, on to the borders of the 
amongst wliich the fair haired Katbi still shows Eunn. The Solunkee or Chalookia clan, the 
his Scythie origin and the Eajput races retain greatest of the rajpiits, ^ subsequenty endea- 
their lands under British political supremacy, voured to obtain possession but finally were 
About the beginning pf the Christian era, the expelled by the Chowra race in A. D. 746 and 
Sinha, or Sah dynasty, rose to power and lasted Vun Eaj of the Chowra was iestablished. He 
until about A. D. 250 They are believed to built Anhilwara. In D. 942 the -Chowra 
have been of Parthian descent and to have wor- were superseded by Moolraj of the Solunki who 
shipped the sun which is a conspicuous element in A. I). 997 abdicated' in favour of his son. 
•on their coins* Sehqre was their capitals Their Between A. D. 1001 and A. D. 1024 Mahom- 
•sway extended south^vards to Sattara and Kola- ed of Ghazni had made many invasions of India, 
poor, and comprehended most of what is now In 1024, he silently crossed the desert from Mool- 
Ahe presidency of Bombay, they are. also sup- tan, captured Ajmir, skirted Mount Aboo and 
posed to have subdued LankSi and given it the surprised Anhilwara; and after severe fighting he 
same of Sinhaladwipa which has been modified took Somnath, the idols of which in the temple 
into Cevlon,an(i to have carried their arms into of Soraeshwur he destroyed and plundered, and 
the Archipelago. About A. D. 250, the Sah he retreated by way of Mooltan, followed and 
were subdued by tiie Gupta, who invaded Guze- severely harassed by Bheem Deo. Bheem Deo, 
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abdicated in A, D* 1072, in favour of his son, 
hut from the invasion by Mahmood in the 
early part of the lith century, up to the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, mahomedans of Af- 
ghan, Hindoo and Moghul descent made inces- 
sant efforts to occupy Guzerat. 

Between 1174) and 1179, Shahab-ud-din ad- 
vanced on Guzerat but he was met on the fron- 
tier and driven back with loss into the deserts 
of Sindh. In ri?4, Ajmir, Kanouj and Benares 
fell in rapid succession to Kutab-ud-din who 
invaded and plundered Guzerat. The Wa- 
gliela dynasty however ruled in the 12th and 
lath Century, but in A. D. 1297, Alif Khan, 
brother of king Ala-nd-din, suddenly appeared 
with a large force, defeated Koran of the Wa- 
ghela race, took Anhilwara, sacked Cambay, 
destroyed Sidhpoor and Soranath. Kurun’s 
queen, Cowla Devi, was taken to the emperors 
harem, and his daughter was subsequently cap- 
tured and given to the emperor’s son. From this 
time till the close of the 1 4th century, the 
mahoraedan efforts to subdue Guzerat were 
continuous, but the first who obtained a hold 
was Mazafar, a converted hindu. In 14 II, Ahmed 
shah, grandson of Moozaffar shah, changed the 
seat of Government from Anhalwara to Kurana- 
wati on the left bank of the Saburmuttee and 
named the new capital Ahmedabad. It was 
built* from the materials of Anhalwara, Chan- 
drawati, also from the sandstones of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Dhrangadra and the marbles of the 
Ajmir district. Thus Anhalwara fell. It had 
been to the west of India what Venice was 
to Europe, an entrepot of the products of both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 

Ahmedabad has been the capita] of Guzerat 
since A. D. 1411. It ranks next to Bombay in 
size and importance among the towns of west- 
ern India. It is built on the left bank of the 
Saburmuttee river. It was visited by Mandel- 
sloe in A, D. 1638, and he relates that “ there is 
scarce any nation of the world or any commodity 
in Asia, but may be seen in this city.” About 
the beginning of the 1 8th century, the Mah- 
rattas occupied Guzerat, and in A. D. 1755, 
the mabomedan power was finally extinguished. 
The Portuguese still hold Diu and Daraaun, 
but the race that is now supreme is the British. 

In A. D. 1612, they established a factory in 
Guzerat ; Surat and Broach fell into their hands; 
in A. D. 1780 their army took Ahmedabad, in 
1802 they took Kuree, and in 1818, they be- 
came the paramount power. Ahmedabad and j 
most of the sea board of the Gulf of Cambay 
is British territory ; a tract of about equal ex- 
tent is held by the inahratta state of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda, but the great bulk of the pro- 
vince continues in the hands of its original pos- 
styled talookdars, subject to paying a 
tribute. The images of Siva and Faris- 


uath have been restored ; the Jains continue 
powerful, Krishna and the sun are objects of 
worship, the mahomedans are labourers, arti- 
zans and musicians. The aboriginal race are 
police, and the jain and hindu merchants rule 
the market of Bombay ; under liberal patronage, 
education is fast spreading through the land 
and the educated Guzeratee promises to be a 
great means of inspiring spiritual life among 
the races in India following brahrainism. — 
(Arahitectures of Ahmedabad^ London 1866.^ 
Broach, Bulsar, Perim, Surat, Cambay, Gop- 
nath and Gundevee till recently were the great 
shipping places for the products of upper India 
for cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, grain, cloth 
and horses. 

The Gaekwar family, sprung in 1720, from 
Daramaji Gaekwar, Shamsher Bahadur, an offi- 
cer under Khandi Rao Holkar, and his descend- 
ants ruled till the treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment in ] 802. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an area 
of 4,399 square miles, with a population of 
1,710 404 and an annual revenue of £600,000. 
— Thomas Frinsep^s Antiquities, p. 286 and 
287.) 

Kattvawar may be arranged into ten districts 
viz : five northern, Jhalawar, Muchii-Kanta, 
Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil ; and five sou- 
thern, viz. Soreth, Babriawar, Sarweya, Gohel- 
war, and Kattyawar proper. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full of 
almost inaccessible fastnessses, which for ages 
have given shelter to outlaws and robbers. In 
A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wulleh, 
fell before an in-road from the north of a race 
whom Mount Stuart Elphiustone supposes to 
have been Persians under Nowsherwan the great, 
supposed byColonelTodjto have been Scythians, 
and by another authority, to have been Indo- 
Bactrians. In A. D. 1024, it was overrun by 
Mahmood of Ghazni whose army consisted of 
the flower of Turkistan, and Souianath in Deo 
Pattan then fell before him. The mahomedans 
from the north long held a feeble sway. The 
district of Diu is Portuguese, and though the 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers of 
Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues in their 
power. The mahomedans who had only gained 
a partial authority over the rajputs of Kattia- 
ivar, were succeeded by the Peshwa and Gaek- 
war in 1755, who could only collect the re- 
venue by means of troops, in Mulk giri or 
circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alexander 
Walker the Besident at the Galkwar’s court, 
was able to arrange for payment to the Gaik- 
war from the rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed 
sum assuzarainty. When the Peshwa was over- 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that 
power in the chief control : The tributaries 
are called talukdars, of whom there are 224 
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and each of whom possesses exclusive juris- 
diction in his own districts, only the Grassia 
and Mul Grussia bein^ allowed to litigate with 
their ruling chiefs. These are sprung either 
from cadets of the rulirrg tribe or from pro- 
prietors of lands which they had originally 
seized and now defend with all the pro- 
verbial tenacity of the rajput, who freely gives 
and takes life for acres. The principal 
talukdars are their Highnesses the nawab 
of Junagarh, — the Jam of Navanaggar, and 
the hawal of Bhownaggar, the Baua of Pore- 
bunder, the Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur 
of Murvi. Junagarh, the most important, is 
held by a descendent of Sheer Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortune who seized it in the general 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the 
Moghuls. 

The Jam of Navanaggar is the head of the 
Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jharija 
rajputs which surged into the country from 
Sindh about the middle of the 15th century, 
and another stem of which is represented by the 
Sao of Cutch. 

The Rawal of Bhownuggur is at the head of 
the Gohil rajputs, a race driven in from Mar- 
war by the Rathor in A. D. 1,200. He is des- 
cended from Mokheraju, a sea rover, who in 
the 14:th century occupied Perim island at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay and v/hose shade 
is to the present day propitiated by the passing 
mariner. The people are deeply engaged in 
commerce. 

The Rana of Porebunder, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jet wa, one of the four ancient 
races still extant in the peninsula. In the 
days of Mahmud all the west and north of 
Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa rajputs, but 
the foray’s of the Jhala and Jhareja have con- 
fined them to their present district, the shaggy 
lan^e of hills called Burda. 

The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra, as their chief, are supposed to have 
sprung from an offshoot, of Anhilwara, on the 
extinction of which dynasty they obtained large 
territorial aggrandisement. 

In the Jhalawar district, the property stolen, 
or the thief, must be produced, and the paggi 
who trace the pag or foot-prints, are there the 
most famous. 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jharija and was 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 

' Sidi Negroes , — The fortified port of Jaffera- 
bad or Muzufferabad is held by the descendant 
of an African rover, the Sidi of Janjira. 

The Miana of Malliain Mucha-Kauta on the 
banks of the Muchu river, are the real masters of 
Mnllia. They have a Thakur, but own allegiance 
only to their own Chowhattia or heads of tribes. 
They are turbulent, take service as soldiers in 


the neighbourhood, and in every boundary fight, 
a Miana or two is killed. 

The climate is equable and temperate and the 
coast is balmy with the wet breath of ocean 
breezes blowing fresh from the southpole.— 
(Oal, Rev, No, 220, Dec. 1860.) 

Somanath, Puttun Somanath or Somnuth 
Puttun, or Deo Puttun, is a town with a temple 
of great sanctity in the south or Guzerat ; its 
gates were carried away by Mahmud of GhuZ- 
ni, in 1024, and brought back from Afglianis- 
tan in 1843 by the British troops. Somanath 
or Somes Wara, is a namp of the type of Siva, 
T'his idol is related to have been brought to 
India from the kaaba, on the advent of Maho- 
med. Brahminical records, however, refer it to 
the time of Krishna. The Somanatli idol, in 
fact, was one of the twelve great lingums then 
set up in various parts of India, several of 
which were destroyed by the early mahomedau 
conquerors. It seems established that the wor- 
ship of Siva, under this type prevailed through- 
out India at least as early as the 5th or 6th 
century. The temple stood in the country of 
Soreth ; a province of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
which is now more generally known under the 
name of Kattywar ; and which is celebrated in 
I the Furanas for containing five inestimable 
blessings. Eirst, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Somnautli , and fifth, Dwaraka. Among the 
manv places in Soreth that are held sacred by 
the Hindoos, Somnath or Somuath Pattan, as 
it more generally termed, has always been one 
of the most remarkable. It stands one or two 
miles from the sea, at the junction of three 
rivers, the Hurna, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a 
distance of three miles to the east of the poit 
of Belawul. The idol itself, Somnath, is 
one of tile twelve symbols of Mahadeo or Siva, 
which are said to have descended from heaven 
to the earth. The holy image was, according 
to mahomedan authors destroyed by Mahmud, 
and in late years Ahela Bhaee, the widow 
of a prince of the Mahratta family of Hol- 
kar, erected a new temple on the exact site 
of that which was demolished. A symbol of 
Mahadeo has been placed iu this temple, which 
is deemed peculiarly propitious to those who 
desire offspring. Not far from this, the hiudoo 
pilgrim is shown a solitary peepul-tree on the 
bank of the Sersutty river, which he is assured 
stands on the exact spot where shree Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. 

Mahmud left Ghazni, on his expedition 
against it, in September A. D. 1024 ; his nu- 
merous army was accompanied by crowds of 
volunteers, the flower of the south of 'lurkistan. 
Ajmir and Anhilwara fell before him. Advan- 
cing against Somnath, for two days, his most 
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devoted followers were beaten headlong back by 
the valour of the rajpoots, fighting for hearth 
and altar. On the third day, Mahmud^ led a 
furious chartre in person, five thousand hindoos 
lay dead and the day was won. When he en- 
tered the shrine of Som-Iswara, he beheld a 
superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof sup- 
ported by pillars curiously carved and set with 
precious stones. In the adytum, to which no 
external light penetrated and which was illu- 
minated only by a lamp suspended from the 
centre by a golden chain, appeared the symbol 
of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder which rose 
nine feetin height above the floor of the temple 
and penetrated six feet below it. Two frag- 
ments of this object of idolatrous worship were 
at the kings order, taken off, that one might be 
thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and the other at the court gate of his own 
palace of Ghazni. Other fragments were reser- 
ved to grace the holy cities of Mecca and Medi- 
na. While Mahmud was thus employed a 
crowd of brahmans offered an enormous ran- 
som if the king would desist from further muti- 
lation : — Mahmud hesitated : but after , a mo- 
ments pause, he exclaimed that be would be 
known by posterity; not as the idol seller but as 
the destroyer. ' The ^ork of destruction then 
continued and was rewarded by the discovery in 
the vaults below the adytum of untold treasures. 
Thus fell Somanali. Its gates were taken to 
the mosque of Ghazni from which they were 
removed when the British troops returned 
from the occupation of the country in 1842. 
On this occasion, Lord Ellenbrough issued the 
following notice in the form of a proclamation 
from the Governor General to all the princes 
and chiefs, and peoples of India. 

“ My brothers and ray friends. — Our vic- 
torious army bears the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of sultan Mahmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory — 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. 

To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Eajwarra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall 
commit this gloriqus^rophy of successful war. 

** Yoj-t will, yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit fhe^ gates of sandal wood through 
your respective territories,^, to the restored 
temple of Somnauth! 

“ the chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at wWt time our victorious army will first 
S^t^s of the temple into their guar- 
oianahip, ^t tji^ foqt of thp bridge qf the 


My Brothers and my Eriends, — I have 
ever relied with confidence upon your attach- 
ment to the Britiiah Government. You see 
how worthy it proves itself of your love. When, 
regarding your honour as its own, it exerts 
the power of its arms to restore to you the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the 
memorial of >our subjection to the Afghans, 

“ For myself, identified with you in interest 
and in feeling, I regard with all your own 
enthusiasm the high achievements of that 
heroic army, reflectiug alike immortal honor 
upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

“ To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of our two countries, necessary as it is 
to the welfare of both, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. Upon that union depends the 
security of every ally, as well as of every sub- 
ject, of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afflicted ; through that alone has our army now 
waved its triumphant standards over the^ ruins 
of Ghuznee, and. planted them upon the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul. 

May that good Providence, which has 
hitherto so manifestly protected me* still ex- 
tend to me .its favour, that I may so use' the 
power now intrusted to my hands, as to ad*- 
vance your prosperity and secure your hap** 
piness, by placing the union of our two coun- 
tries upon foundations which inav render it 
eternal.^^ ‘‘ ELLENBOEOUGH.” 

But the gates never reached their destina- 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en -route. 

Of the fragments of the lingurn which were 
conveyed to Ghuzni and placed at the door of 
the great mosque, one portion brought back 
by the Biitisli Army soldiers, after the Affghan 
war, ill 1842 was offered to the temple by 
Lord EUenborough but was not accepted. 

When Somnath temple, was plunddr^d by 
Mahmood in A. U. 1024, Bheem deo, was xul- 
ing. — /is. Ji. 1843. FoL XI. p. 167, Wilson, 
Townsend/ $ Outram and ICaveloo¥s^ p- 49. 
Trinsep, p* 284, note to MalcolirCs TUstory of 
Persia^ Vol. L ch, iic. 

Miana. — Amongst the tribes of Kattyawa:^ 
are the Miana of Maliia in Muchakanta on the 
banks of the Muchu river, the real masters of 
Maliia. They have a thakur but own all^^ginnce 
only to their own chawhattia or heads of tribes. 
They are turbulent, take service as soldiers in 
the neighbourhood and in every boundary fight, 
a Miana or two is killed. 

Wagh^^ — Okhamandal, a sterile jungly trac|; 
in the extreme west of the peninsula, coptfiiris 
about 13,000 inhabitants. Thea^ 

Wagher. Their only important plqqe^ arq the 
holy hindu site of Dwar^ka qp thq wf^t coast 
and Beyt, a, sraall^ 
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north with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness, OkhamandeU as also Umreyii in Kat- 
tyawar proper and Korinarin south kattyawar, 
are under the direct rule of the Gaekwar, and 
are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. Thrice, — in 18 08, 
1858, and October 1859, they repulsed British 
troops, and at length in 1860, were seemingly 
dispersed or surrendered. On a former occa- 
sion, the rapidity and severity of the vengeance, 
in the escalade of the strong-hold of the Wag- 
her pirates of Dwaraka by the British force un- 
der the Hon. Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, induced 
Singram the chief of the Bad hail of Beyt to 
sue for terms, and he agreed to surrender Beyt, 
and to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher of 
Dwaraka, who with the Bad bail of Aramra, 
were long the terror of these seas, are a spu- 
rious branch of the Jhareja family of Bhooj, 
one of whom called Abra, with the cognomen 
of moochwal or the wiskered, from a tremen- 
dous pair of these adjuncts to the face, came 
from Cutch in the time of Rinna Sowah, in 
whose family he intermarried, and from whom 
he held in charge the tha’na, or garrison of 
the castle of Goomtee, or Dwaraka. His son 
had offspring by a woman of impure caste, 
and they assumed the name of Wagair, with 
the distinctive office of Manik, or gem. The 
last four chieftains of this race were Mahap- 
Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Manik and 
Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and mot- 
ley company of Wagair, Badhail, Arab, ,&c, 
after a desperate defence, was slain in the 
storm, or attempted retreat. 

* Throughout the sea -coast of Saurashtra, at 
Gogo and Mandavje, are seamen who call them- 
selves hindus, but who keep entirely distinct 
from all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian bores, 
but still as hindus, i 

Portuguese . — The district of Diu is Portu- 
guese. The town has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it 
continues in the power of the Portuguese. 

Jetwa . — The Rana of Purebunder, styled 
Pnncheria, represents the Jetwa, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the peninsula, j 
In the days of Mahmud, all the west and north ' 
of Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa rajputs but 
the foreys of the Jhala and Jhareja have confin-' 
ed them to their present district, the shaggy | 
»ange of hills called Burda. 

JharejOr. — The Jhareja are a rajput race in 
Guzerat and Cutch with a branch in Kattya- 
war. The tribes of Eajputana have a political 
system similar to the feudal practice of Europe. 
On the demise of a chief, the members of his fa- 
iipily would be entitled to a certain appanage of 
and every district so acquired 


would constitute a distinct prinmpality subject 
to a similar subdivision at the decease of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective- 
ly termed the Bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jharejha of Guzerat, were till lately addicted 
to female infanticide. In 3 818, Captain 
McMurdo estimated the members of Jharejha 
in Cnteh at about 12,000 persons of whom 
only about 30 were women. The Jharejha 
killed their daughters to avoid paying for them 
heavy marriage portions. The Jharejha of 
Cutch are stated by Mrs. Elwood to he a branch 
of the Sindh Summa stock, of Arabian extrac- 
tion, descended from a child of a xnahomedan 
zamindar by a daughter of a petty . chief in. 
Cutch, whose descendents settled in Po.war and 
Patcham. They marry daughters of the Jhalla,. 
Wagel, Sodha and Gohil rajputs. 

KatJii. — The Kathi of Kattyawar proper 
immigrated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 
with a sun worship. While the rajpu^ have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits 
equal division. They are innately turbulent and, 
of all the tribes, have ever giyen the greatest 
trouble. Several people or branches of the 
same* people are known by this name. At 
present, the peninsula of Guzerat is divided into 
numerous chieftainships, and although the 
Kathi hold but a small portion, yet by some 
conventional process, this Indo-Getic tribe bas 
given its name to the entire peninsula, and KaK 
tyawar has completely superseded Saurashtra. 
There was, however, an intermediate term used 
to designate it (before the irruption of the 
Katti) a term familiar to the author of Alma-' 
gestum, as well as to the hindu geographers, 
and this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar,, 
whence the Larica or Larice of the Greeks. GoL 
Tod tells us that the Katti, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than tho^ xpund 
them but blue eyes are met with amongst 
them, indicative of their northern origin, 
{Trmels^ p. 2o5.) Another writer tells us that 
the Jun and Kathi, are tall, comely and long 
haired races, who have yast herds of carpels 
and black cattle, from which the towns are 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and tt»e 
people themselves provided with libatiqns of 
milk. Amongst .the various branches of thi^ 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Co- 
man-Cathi. Abulgazi describes a famous tribe 
in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, called 
Comani, the remains of which were expelled by 
Chengis Khan : and the royal author adds, 
‘‘ XJrgens was not always the capital : and' 
Abulfeda tells us .Gath, also spelt Kaht,in 
41 ® 45’ N. lats. was formerly the metropolis.’,’ 
What affinity there was between these, the 
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people of Cat'hay, it were vain to ask ; it is 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from 
the Five Bivers, and to observe that the name 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was 
Cat’h-kot, from which, as stated, they were 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from 
Sind. ' It is said of them, that they repeat 
couplets describing their migration from Mool- 
tan and< temporary settlement in the tracts 
called Pawin, north, of the Bunn and of Megum 
Bao their leader conducting the first Cat’hi 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra eight 
hundred years ago ; and so predominant was 
their power that it changed the ancient name 
of the peninsula to £at*hi-war. — Tod's Travels, 

Jain ^ — Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, is 
the holiest spot on earth, Dilwarra according to 
tradition has been famous from a remote an- 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have exist- 
ed thereto which, since A. B. lOS-i, pilgrims as- 
sorted, but all traces of them have disappeared ; 
on their traditional site, however, at Bilwari^a, 
Bimul Sah, a rich jain merchant, and others, 
erected the celebrated jaih temples which are 
now* there. 

Lolce, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. The | 
name is probably a corruption of the hindi j 
word Log, people. It is supposed that the 
Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount Aboo 
and the neighbouring hills, but at some remote j 
time became mixed with marauding rajpoots | 
from the plains and with the workmen who 
were so long engaged in building the Bilwarra 
temples. This mixed race called themselves Loke 
and are now in possession of almost all the land 
nnder cultivation. 

Aghora are ascetics in the neighbourhood of 
Aboo said to have resided there from the most 
ancient times and formerly to have been canni- 
bals, hence their other name, Mard-klior. 

Tannio, 3i race of Guzerat seems identical 
with the banya or banyan ; they are of the 
jain religion. It is the Vani or Wani of the 
Mahratta and is doubtless from the Sanscrit 
Yani. • 

'Bhat ; ’ Charan ,, — Peculiar races are the 
Bard and Charan of Bajputana and Guzerat. 
TheBliat or bards of India are of three sorts, 
the Magadha or historians ; the Sata or genealo- 
gists, and the Bandi or court minstrels, whose 
duty, in older times, it was to salute the king 
or chief, in the early morning, wishing him long 
life and prosperity. These are the bards and 
minstrels of central India. The bards from 
their sacred character were often employed as 
convoys of travellers and their property, in 
tandahs or caravans. Throughout rajputanah 
they- are regarded as a sacred order, and as the 
guardians of history and pedigree. 


They chant their own verses, or legends from 
the mythology of India, * The Charan like the 
Bhat, are a sacred race. Formerly it was usual 
for travellers in Malwah and Guzerat,' to hire 
a Charan to protect them and the sanctity of 
his name was generally sufficient. If robbers- 
appeared, he stepped forward waving his long 
white garments and denounced in verse, in- 
famy and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed 
himself with a dagger in the arm declaring 
that his blood was on their heads ; and if all 
failed, he was bound in honor to stab himself to 
the heart. — Hindoos , <p, 7^. 

Bahria. — The Babria tribe' of cultivators of 
Kattiwar have seventy-two sub-divisions. The 
Babreawer district is named after them.— 
Wilson, 

Rehari, — The Bebari of Guzerat are a class 
of nomade shepherds who real camels, sheeps, 
goats and subsist by the sale of the wool and 
milk, not of the animals. — Wilson, 

Sahalia in Guzerat are a low caste, employed 
in tending cattle. 

Mewas, a koli tribe of freerbooters in Gu- 
zerat. 

Koli, — On the western side of India a nu- 
merous race are the Koli : they are the labour-* 
ers and lower cultivators in Guzerat. 

The Olgana and • Dher • are outcastes of 
Guzerat. 

Ujain lies to the ^ north of the Nerbuddah, 
and south of the river Mahi. 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob-^- 
serves that while Kattiwar abounds with the 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
province, is free from this terrible iiifliotioni 
The rao of Cutch, at one period, had severed 
dens filled with wild beasts. — Fostan's Western 
India, Vol. 11- 2^- 158. Tod's Travels, MaU 
colm^s Rersia ; Calcutta Revieuf, Hindoos, jp. 
75. Mrs, jBlwood' s Letters, Vol, 11 jp, 113, 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, I, p, 59. Tod's Tror 
vels, p. 4:56, 7, 220, 440-44)1. Townsend's 
Outram and Outram, 

Peninsula of India,, — The greater part of 
the Peninsula of India is occupied by settled 
races, many of them well educated, with a large 
literature and earnestly pursuing agriculture, 
with many gardening races, possessing tribal 
names. The farmers are styled kunbi in Mah- 
ratta ; kapalu in Telugu ; waklgiru in Canarese, 
ryot or khet-karni in Hindi, and they are all 
bold, self-reliant and vigorous; they have horned 
•cattle and carts, some of them have horses, and 
the institutions of all are essentially democratic- 

Mr. Campbell tells us that in Hindustan and 
Bengal the republic or village • syStein has beei^ 
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greatly disturbed by tbe repeated inroads and con- 
quests of foreign races and by the long period 
of mahomedan rule and the village officers and 
servants are there less complete. But, even there, 
tbe headman and the accountant are almost ia- 
variably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in most 
instances the offices are hereditary, are capable 
of being niortgaged or sold : are paid by re- 
cognised fees and perquisites, by allotments of 
grain at the time of harvest or sometimes by 
portions of land held rent free or at a low quit 
rent. 

In the Canarese and Maratha countries the 
village authorities are all still to be found. They 
vary very much in , number, and in duties, but | 
office holders are to be met who claim to he 
descendents of the persons who first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were established. Amongst 
them Potails . will be found ia the Mahratta 
country, who trace their descent from persons 
who settled^ a thousand years ago and more, in 
the villages they ftoW hold and the same is to 
be found amongst the Beddi and Gauda of tbe 
bouth and East, and it is this that has preserv- 
ed the Indian villages from the changes which 
would otherwise have occurred frorn the irrup- 
tions of the Aryan, Brahui, Jat, Kajput, Arab, 
Persian, Tartar, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, 
French and British. In the south the office 
bearers are known amongst the Mahratta as 
Balute or Alute ; among the Canarese as Aya- 
karru, Ayagarruor Ayaugaudlu. Of the offi- 
cers to be found the following may be enumer- 
ated : 

1, Head officer, styled Potail, Keddi, 
Gauda. 

g. Assistant do. or Changala. 

8. Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

4. District do. or Despandi. 

5. Chaudari, or convener of trades, 

6. * Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil- 
versmith, or Potadar. 

7. Barber or Nhawi, or Nai. 

8. Washerman, Par it. Dhobi. 

9. Temple servant, or Gurao, 

1 0. Carpenter or Sutar. 

- 11. Potter or kuitibhar. 

12. Gate-keeper or w^atchman, usually a 
pariah or Mhar, Mhang, Ramusi or Bhil, called 
cskaar, veskar, tallari. 

13. Waterman do. do. do. 

14. Astrologer or Josi. 

15. * Shoemaker or Mhang. 

16. Bhat or Bard 

17. Maulana or Mulla) a mahomedan priest. 

1 8- Corn meter. 

19* Blacksmith. 

20 Notary. 


21. Sweeper. 

22. Tailor. 

23. Physician. 

24. Musician — Wilson^ s Glossary, 

People of the Peninsula * — Dravidiaa m a 
term which Dr. Caldwell has recently applied 
to the vernacular tongues of the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Southern India. 
With the exception of Orissa, and of those 
districts of Western India and the Dekhau 
where Gajarathi and the Marathi are spoken, 
the whole of the peninsular poition of India, 
from the Vindhya mountains and tbe river 
I Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, appears to have 
been peopled, from the earliest period, by 
different branches of one and the same race, 
speaking different dialects of one and the same 
langUHge, and scattered off-shoots from the 
same stem may be traced still further north 
and west, as far as the Rajraahal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Belachistan. The name 
for this class of languages is not yet definitely 
settled. Dr. Caldwell excluding the Rajmahal, 
the Uraon and the Brahui, designates as Dra- 
vidian, nine idioms current in Southern India, 
viz., Tamul, Telugu, Can’^rese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or Goand, Khond. or 
Kund or Ku, and says it has been remarked 
that in the, ten cultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian tongue, Sanscrit words are not at all, or 
but very rarely employed. He tells us that, df 
all the Dravidian tongues, no two are so nearly 
related to each other as to be mutually intelli- 
gible to the people who speak them except in 
the simplest and most direct manner.—^ 
(Dr. CaldwelVs Comparative Grammar.) 

Mr. Hodgson alludes to this, and * remarks 
that the insulation of the several members of 
the Tamulian body has led to an extremity of 
lingual diverseiiess which, as contrasted with 
the^ similarity of their creed and customs, is 
the enigma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu, 
though tbe structure is the same, vocables 
make a difference which is broad and clear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of the 
diversity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian 
tongues, in which there is very little of foreign 
element : all is homogeneousness in the voca-' 
hies,' and from its sanieness of kind is less open 
to distinct separability. 

I The nations and races whom Mr. Hodgson 
' designates Tamulian, are styled by Mr. Logan 
and Dr, Caldwell, Dravidian. They are found 
in different parts of India, from Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, in varying nutnbers but are 
about* a fifth part of the population of British 
India and Dr. Caldwell estimates the propor- 
tionate numbers of several of the races by 
whom the Tamulian languages and dialects 
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are spoken, to be as follows : 


Tamul 

Telugu 

Canarese 

Malaylam 

Tula 


10 .000. 000|Buc[a ) 

14.000. 000 Kota 

5.900.000 Gond ( 

2.500.000 Ku ) 
150,0001 FotaL.* 


500,000 

32,150,000 


About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
jects, and the remainder are under the native 
states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin. 
In this enumeration, however there have not 
been included the idioms of the fragments of 
nations the Kamnsi, the Korawa, the Lornbadi, 
the Yedar, the Male-Arasar &c., &c., and the 
yarions wandering predatory or forest tribes of 
whom notices will be hereafter given. Their 
dialects afford another proof that the several 
peoples speaking them arrived at various periods, 
at their present sites. 

Non^Arian Races* Fragmentary. — Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. W. Hunter, India is partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Arian popu- 
lation. Some of these, he says, have preserved 
their ethnical identity in sequestered wilds, 
others have merged as helots or low castes into 
'the lowland hindus and these now fragmentary 
peoples form the debris of a widely spread 
primitive race. I 

’ In his dictionary of the Non- Aryan languages 
"of India and High Asia, he classes all langu- 
ages as under : — 

1. Inflecting types . — Arabic ; Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types. — Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish i Circassian ; Georgian ; Mon- 
golian ; Mantshu ; Javanese ; Ngoko Javanese, 
Krama ; Malay. 

3. * Isolating <3/pes.— Chinese of Nankin ^ 
Atnoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japanese. 
Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet. — Gy ami ; 
Gyarung ; Takpaj Manyak ; Thochu ; Sokpa • 
Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Hepalf ( West to Serpa • Sun- 

war ; Gurung ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti ^oup^ Fast Nepal. — Kiranti ; 
Bodong 5 Eungchenbung ; Chhingtangya ; 
Nachhereng; Waling j Yakhaj Chourasya ; 
Kulubgya; Thulungya ; Balungya ; Lohorong ; 
Xiimbiclihong ; Balali ; Sang-pang ; Dumi ; 
‘Khaling;Dangmali. ^ 

Broken Tribes of Nepal. — Darlu ; Den war ; i 
^abri ; Chepang ; Bhramu Vayu ; Kuswar * 
‘Knshfida; Tharn. 

Lepcha (Sikkim). 

Bhutani v. Lhopa. 

8 . N.F. PcwpaZ.— Bodo; Dhimal j Koccb ; 
Gato, Kachari. 

9. Fastem Frontier of Bengal. — ^Muhi- 
Mithaii Nagaj Tablang Naga ; Khari 

j Atigimi Nagk ; 'Namsang Nagal 'Nbw- 


gong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Sib- 
sagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

10. Arakan and Burmah. — Burman writ- 
ten and spoken -Kbyeng v. Shou;Kami; Kami ; 
Mru V. Toung ; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim. — Talain v.. 
Mon ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu ; 
Shan ; Annamitic j Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; 
Laos. 

12. Central India. — Ho (Kol) ; Kol (Singh- 
bum) ; Santali j Bliumij ; Uraon ; Munda- 
ia ; Rajmahali ; Gondi ; Gayeti ; Rutiuk ; 
Naikude ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri 5 Kei- 
kadi ; Khond ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yerukala ; 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India ^ — ^Tamil ancient and 
modern;Malayalmado. do.; Telugu ; Karnataka, 
ancient and modern, Tuluva ; Kurgi ; Toduva 
Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; Irula ; Ma- 
labar, Sinhalese. 

Writing further on the Non-Arian languages 
of India and High Asia, Mr. W. W. Hunter says 
(p. 22.) that his book contains primeval roots 
common to both Arian and non-Arian speech, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought to 
reduce the Semitic and Indo- Germanic families 
to a cognate source. 

Many ot the non-Arian peoples of India, 
he tells us, take their tribal designations from 
the word for “ Man*’ in their respective dialects, 
and the very general term mi (man), with 
some prefixed or suffixed syllable, supplies the 
bases of the race name to not less than forty 
ascertained tribes, thus Du-mi, Kami, Kumi ; 
Angami Naga, Mithan Naga. And if we recog- 
nise the non-Arian phonetic displacements 
of m and I and of 1 and r, the list can be great- 
ly increased ; thus, in the Sak, In ; Toung, 
mru ; Mxirmi^ mi ; Thaksya, mli ; and the root 
li affords the generic term homo man, to a 
whole series of tribal nanoea. Thus Balali; 
Mali, the people of Eajtnahal ; Dhima-li ; San- 
tali ; Bangali, meaning the people of Bal|i^ 
Banga, and so forth ; lA is thus often adde^ to 
specific names for man, to form names for abo- 
riginal tribes. In Santali, li furnishes the nomen- 
clature connected with the propagation of our 
species such as lai, laih, &c., and appears in li 
dih, a child ; le-^doka or lad^ko, children : khU 
li, a generation of men Qio-li) and the hitherto 
unexplained terms, CJtela Cheli, (=khi-l =hp- 
li) for .son and. daughter, used by all the semi 
aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 

The root ko, with the generic affisi 1% is mefc 
with in all periods of history and in all India. 
The Mahabarata and Tishnu Parana, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikalh, Bravida, 
Kirata and others, and the Aitatey a Brahmans, 
speaks of the Koli as Dasya.’ ^ » 
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Among a section of the non- Aryan races of 
India, or aborigines as Mr. Hunter styles them, 
is the root Ao, shortening in some to hu and 
ha, or interchanging into Ko, Ku and Ka. This 
root Ho furnishes the specific word for Man 
amongst the Kol tribes of Central India and is 
one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
for Man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kati, 
'po-ho isMan, among the Kur, near Ellichpore, 
it is ho ho. Amongst the Siamese it is Khon 
or Kun^ which is the same form as it takes 
amongst the Khond. — Mr> W, W, Hunter. 

Eama, now a deified warrior, was the leader of 
one invasion of the southern part of the 
Peninsula of India and of Ceylon, and his in- 
road seems to have been a great occasion of 
breaking up and scattering the races in the 
east of the peninsula. He advanced into the 
forests of Dandacaranya, scattering the prior 
inhabitants, as he advanced, whom he described 
ns rakshasha or demons, driving some of them 
into the foreste and mountain retreats where 
they still reside in a barbarous freedom, and 
reducing others to the state of predial slavery, 
in which, the Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and 
other humbled races are now dwelling in the 
plains. To such invasions is owing the circum- 
stance that each province in India has its own 
peculiar helot races ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract its own tribes of 
wild savages either wholly independent or par- 
tially subject to their more civilized neighbours 
in the open country. There may be instanced the 
Pahari of the Raj mahal hills oil the banks of the 
Ganges, and from their locality westwards 
through all the races in the Vindhya hills, the 
Meena, the Mair, the Bheel, and the Koli, 
southwards through the races in Bustar, and 
Gondwaiia, amongst the Sonihal, the Good,- 
the Kond; Chenchwar; Souriah, the Yanadi,the 
Irular ; the Kurumbar the Beder, the Kallar, to 
theMalayali or mountaineers in the south, an infi- 
nite succession of races and tribes, with customs, 
and speaking languages, differing greatly from 
the inhabitants in the plains, — besides whom 
-are numerous migratory races, without country, 
town, or house, as the Korava, Wadawar, 
"Yerkalwar and Pardi. 

The ancient Sanscrit writers give names of 
ancient races with whom the Arians came in 
contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
of which cannot now be traced. But, amongst 
others, according to Mr. Hunter, the OhandcAoby 
' were of the same stock and formed their name 
from the same root as the aboriginal races of 
northern India at the present day. The 
Ohandala, as their personal appearance, habits 
and occupations a.re described by ancient 
writers, were evidently a prior race, who before 
the advance of the Aryans had been reduced 
' by non-Aryhns into a helot race and^have 
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long since merged as serfs into the hindu 
population. The whole nomenclature of the 
helot castes among the mixed bindus, both in 
ancient and modern times is derived, he says, 
from the aborigines : thus, he indicates the 
Mali, gardeners and landless husbandmen, who 
take their name from the tribal term JLfaZe, mam 
The Dom, Dam and Dumi ; the Kharwar, the 
Kheroar or ancient Santal, and the present 
Kheria of Central India. The Chaura serfs of 
the Panjab, descendents of the Chaura military 
outcastes of the Mahabarata. The Coolee or 
Kuli all over India, and the Hadi a helot race 
of Bengal. — 

Kirata or Keranti, are a warlike, aboriginal 
tribe spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, and 
classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata as 
outcaste military peoples, along with the Kha- 
sa, China, Dravida and other recognised non- 
Aryan races, and occupy at this day the exact 
position assigned to them by the Visliim Pura- 
^ na, to wit the eastern border of Bharata-var- 
sha« 

Samra Saha, according to Manu was one of 
the outcaste military tribes. 

Ohma is a race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit 
writers, as dwelling on the extreme East but 
further into India than at present, and Mr. 
Hunter, (p. 28) considers that the aborigi- 
nal races of the Eastern peninsula, Burmah and 
India north of the Vindhya range derived their 
speech from a sourde common to themselves and 
the Chinese. 

Dasya. — The Aitareya Brahmana says most 
of the Dasya, are sprung from Yisvamitra, and 
Sanscrit writers applied the term Dasya^ to all 
the aborigines from the Naga of North Eastern 
Bengal, throughout all India, to the indigenous 
castes of Ceylon, to wit, the Koli-Sarpa, Ser- 
pent Kol or snake races. 

Temul, — In the peninsula of India, where 
the Tamul is spoken, in the extreme south-east, 
by about ten millions of men, the people are, 
generally speaking, a dark colored and short 
statured race, energetic, fiery, and quarrelsome, 
but not vindictive. Most of them have em- 
braced brahminism, but the outcastes and frag- 
mentary tribes’ ha've a spirit and a devil wor- 
ship and the woraihip of ^the local deities called 
Ammiin. 

Telugti, — On the. eastern borders of the 
peninsula, Where the Telugu is spoken by about 
14 millions of people, the people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Tamul, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian hinduS 'of the north. They are more 
brahminical than the Tamulian, racds, and are 
as energetic as the latter though less restless . 

Oanarese, — The people who speak Canarese 
are about five mfilions in number, -chiefly m 
the centre of the peninsula ; they axe a tall and 
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singxilarly graceful race with whom, as amongst 
the^Kandians in Ceylon, a community something 
akin to polyandry is very prevalent. In this 
thev somewhat resemble the Koorg race and 
the’Nair of Travancore. 

The Malayalim language, is spoken in the 
south-west of the peninsula by about 2| millions, 
and the Tulu, on the sea-board somewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 

Kodaga. — The people of Coorg and Mysore 
speak aOanarese dialect; and on the Neilgherry 
hill are the Kota about a thousand in number, 
the Toda about 300 in number, the Budaga 
another small tribe and the Kurumbar and 
Irular- 

In the interior of the peninsula are Gond 
or Goand tribes, and the Khond, Kund or Ku, 
also Dravidian, who are estimated at half a 
million of souls, and the Bhil of Khandesh and 
of the Nerbudda of whose numbers we have not 
seen an estimate. In addition to these larger 
nations, there are smaller tribes intermixed, 
some of them living in forests or migratory. 

Mr. Elliot remarks that ‘‘ all the southern 
dialects become considerably intermixed as 
they approach each other*s limits. Thus the 
three words for egg used indifferently by the 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, gadda) 
■are evidently obtained, the first Tamulian 
matta,; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. 
This intermixture, which is of ordinary occur- 
renc.e in all cognate tongues, is here promoted 
specially by extensive colonization of different 
races^as of the Telugu race into Southern India 
under the Bijanagar dynasty, where they still 
•exist as distinct communities — and of the 
followers of Bamanuja, Achary into Mysore, 
where they still are to be seen as a separate 
^lass speaking Tamul in their families, and 
Oarnataca in public. The Keddi also, an 
enterprizing race of agriculturists, have mi- 
grated from their original seats near Haja- 
mundry, over the whole of Southern India, and 
.even into the Maharata country, where they i 
jare considered the most thriving ryots, and are I 
met with as far north as Poona.” The Lom- 
badi, speak a dialect of the Hindustani. The 
Eamusi and the majority of the Korawa speak 
patois of the Telugu., The tribes inhabiting 
the hilU and forests speak corrupted dialects of i 
.the languages of the contiguous plains. The 

* Hill Rings* called in Mai ay alum Male-Arasar, 

, the hill tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, 
iSpeak corrupt Malayalum in the northern part 

• of the range, where the Malayalum is the 
prevailing language, and corrupt Tamul in the 

. southern,, in the yicinity of Tamul speaking 
ii^i^tript^./iOeeiEllis* Dissertijtion and Wilsons* 


Tamul country and its peoples^ Tamul 

was the language of three ancient dynas- 
ties of whom we have record : The Chola 
of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were settled 
on or near the Caveri and Coleroon rivers and 
who, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
Coromandel or Cholamandel Coast : the Pan- 
dya, whose capital is now occupied by the in- 
habitants of Madura ; and the Chera, who 
ruled at Kerala on the M alabar coast, 

Pandiya, probably a word of Sanscrit origin, 
is the Pandioii, the Oi Pandiones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy- 
nasty of Madura : the race were styled Pandvi 
Pandiyas, the king, the Pandyan or Pandiya 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Pan- 
dyan king to Augustus, the first of which he 
received at Tarragona, the second is mentioned 
by Strabo. The friendship of the Homans was 
sought by only one other hindu prince, O 
Kerobothros, the king of Chera or Kerala, who 
was also a Pravidian. Mr, Taylor is of opinion 
that Tamul was cultivated in its purity in the- 
ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

The Tamul language is spoken throughout 
the vast plain of the Carnatic or country below 
the ghauts, termed the Carnatic Paen Ghat by 
the mahomedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, The Tamul speaking 
country extends from Cape Comorin to Pulicat 
30 miles north of Madras, and inland from the 
Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts, The 
Tamul skirts Mysore on all its eastern frontier,, 
is also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and 
Combaconum, meeting with the Malayalara at 
the great gap of Palghat, It is spoken also in 
the southern part of the Travancore country, on 
the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trevandruin ; 
also in the northern and north-western parts of 
Ceylon, where Tarnulians formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era., and from whence 
•they have gradually thrust out the Sinjihalese. 

The Tamul was, until recently, called by Eu- 
ropeans the Malabar language, and this term is 
even still used amongst the illiterate, but even 
the educated classes write it erroneously, as Ta- 
mil. It was the earliest developed of all the Dra- 
vidian idioms, is the most copious and contains 
the largest portion of indubitably ancient forms,. 
It includes two dialects, the classical and col- 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called res- 
pectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodun-Tamib 
which so widely differ that they may almost be 
regarded as different languages. The people at. 
present speaking TamuV, are the least scrupulous 
or superstitions, and the most enterprising and 
persevering race of hindus, and swarm wherever 
money is to be made, or wherever a more ap^a- 
thetic or a more aristocratic people ia waiting 
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to be pusbed aside. The majority of the hindu the river plains and northern heights, and have 
religionists found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore thence overflowed the strips of plain which lie 
and other places in the east, where they are between the ghats and the sea, and penetrated 
Icnown as Klings, are Tamulians. All throuijh- more or less deeply into the Dekhan itself. He 
out Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plan- is of opinion that proper population of the Dek- 
tations are Tamulians ; the majority of the han has no analogue in north-eastern or north- 
money-nnaking classes, even in Colombo, are western Asia. They are long-headed, dark- 
Tamulians, and ere long the Tamulians will skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy 
have excluded the Singhalese from almost every hair, devoid of any iocli nation to woolliness; 
office of profit and trust in their own island, not unfrequently they exhibit prominent brow 
The majority ofthe domestic servants, and of the ridges. Any one who has ever seen an Austra- 
camp followers; in the Madras Presidency and lian native will be struck with the resemblance 
the half of its army, are Tamulians, and the between the two. They speak languages known 
coolies who emigrate so largely to the Mauritius *as Dravidian, and where they have been left in 
and the West India Islands, are mostly of the their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
Tamul people. Including the Tamul people The rest of the population of Hindostan is, he- 
who are residing in the military cantonments says, allied in physical character and language • 
and distant colouies, and those in South Tra- either to the adjacent peoples in the north-west 
vancore, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all and the north-east, or exhibits evidence of being 
mahomedan, Tiling, and brahmin residents of the result of the intermixing of such peoples with 
the Tamul • country, who amount to at least ten the Dravidians. Thus, on the north and east, 
per cent, of the whole population, the people the semi-civilized people assume more or less 
who speak the Tamul language are estimated by completely the physiognomy and the linguistic 
Dr, Caldwell at about ten millions. peculiarities of the Mongoloid tribes of Tibet 

Vellala. — Amongst the Tamul races who have and TJltra-Gangetio Asia. The population of 
adopted brahmin ism, the Vellala, alike in num- all the rest of Hindostan, on the other hand,, 
bers and in social rank, take the chief place. They exhibits, in physique and in language, obvious- 
are very largely agricultural, and take the hono- signs of the influence of the pale-faced Aryan, 
rifle appellation of Mudali or first man, which who lie to the north-west, and stretch from the 
seems to be from the same root as the word waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea,. 
Mandal, the village headman of Bengal the everywhere speaking a language allied to the 
designation Vellala means charitable, but they Sanscrit, which forms the basis of all the dia- 
claimto be Vaisya, of the Bu-vansa or agricul- lects of civilized India. In Europe two dis- 
tural section. They believe that they came from tinct types of these pale-faced people are to be 
the north. They are shorter and darker than observed ; the one having black eyes and hair„ 
brahmins, darker even than the Tiling people, sallow skins ; the other with yellow hair^ 
but they have in general well formed counte- bl^^e eyes and white ruddy skins. Both these 
nances and graceful forms, though amongst types are traceable to , the frontiers of Hindo- 
them also occur the decidedly Atrican lip and stan, the dark among the Siah’posh, who live 
nose and forehead of which Mr. Logan makes the inaccessible valleys of the Hindoo Kush, 
mention. Professor Huxley says there can be no reason- 

The Tamul race styled Pillai, call able doubt that the population which the Aryans 
themselves Yadava or Idaan, also Go-vansa, or found in India were Dravidian, though whether 
shepherd race. They are darker and more it was already mixed with a Mongoloid element 
slender and are less engaged in cultivation, from the north-east or not does not appear. 

These also are of the brahminist religion, they Mr. Campbell arranges the Turanian abo- 
are intelligent men. rigines into iwo sections, as under : 

The Faeh is another Tamul race who have j),.a,vidian or Seuihei^. 

adopted brahmmism, they have few lands and Tamil Kurumbar. 

are largely employed as farm servants. Cawcera. ..Burghar. 

Nata^Kothiar , — The Nata-Kothiar race from Do,.,,, .Kota, 

the south of the peninsula all speak Tamul and 
follow brahminism, are large spice merchants, oraon. ' 
and all of them have the marked African pro- Rajmahali, 
truding lips and nose sharply cut at the forehead. Malealam,.M^ele Arisar. 

Fragonentary races, — Amongst these are scat- YeZugfM...Ramusi. 
tered other tribes and fragments of nations, of Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
whom a mere mention must here suffice. Profes- fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even hu- 
sor Huxley, writing on Indian ethnology, says man sacrifices ; they are, however, superior to 
the inhabitants of Hindostan are broadly distin- the Arian hind us in freedom from disqualifying 
guishable into two groups : first, the people of prejudices, but inferior to them in knowledge 
the. Dekhan ; secondly, the people who inhabit and all its train of appliances. 
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Northern or Kolarian, * 
Lurka-kol. Languages, 
Ho. I according to. 

Bhumi. » Max Muller, 

Mmidah. { unconnected 
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These prior tribes are most Btimerons, are, 
indeed the mass of the inhabitants, in the hilly 
country from the western and southern borders 
of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the frontiers 
of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, and 
from the Eastern ghats inland to the civilized 
portions of the Kagpore territory, but even, in 
this tract, are evident monuments of old hindu 
civilization and of the saiva persuasion. 

The aborigines of India, both in physique 
and in the structure of their language, present a 
type analagous to the Negrito of the South 
seas, Papuans, Tasmanians and others, as well 
as to the nearer Negrito of Malacca and the 
Andamans . — {Journal of ike Asiatic Society 
cfBmgal^ Voh 35, Fart ii. 1866. Mr, Camp- 
dell, 2 ^. 21. Lt. GoL E, Dalton^ 

Kollar Of Colleri are a tribe in the Tonda- 
man country, in the Vasanga district, in the 
eighteen palliams or districts, and throughout 
the Madura district. Until late years they were 
ao predatory that in the south of the Peninsula 
of India, Colleri became the designation of a thief 
and their name is derived from Kaliara,” 
thieves, plunderers. In ancient times they seem 
to have inhabited the woods fromTrichinopoly to 
Cape Comorin. Orme writing of them, describes 
them in the middle of the 1 8th century as ex- 
pert thieves and plunderers, and the Jesuit, 
Father Martin, says they were very cruel. Pen- 
nant writing of them in the 18th century says 
the adjacent countries are covered with thick 
forests and little cultivated by reason of the 
savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleri, 
who raav be truly styled ** sytvestres homines.^’ 
The Colleri, he adds, were predatory and their 
government, as also that of the polygars, feu- 
dal. They are thirty or forty thousand in 
dumber. Their country is hilly ; they generally 
sided with the mahomedans and the British in 
the wars against the French in the times of Clive 
and .Dupleix, They have a first and second 
marriage, like tlie Maravar of Ramnad. The 
titular stmame of all Kollar is Ambalakaren. 
Calicoil was the stronghold of the lord para- 
motoit, the rajah of Toudaimandalam, the 
country of the Tondiman, which was an an- 
cient division of the Penixisula of India, of the 
part now occupied by the Ar.cot and Chingleput 
cdlleefcorates. The country of, the Toncliman, 
H. E. the rajah of Poodoocotta, a petty chief 
fs.uow only a small tract near Trichinopoly. — 
(Pemiant^s Hindustan, Vol. ii. p. 11. 'Orme^s 
Hindustan,) 

Vellaler, A fragmentary tribe bearing this 
name are said to wander about in the jungles | 
<sf the Poodooeottali estate. Tliey are scantily 
doithed and subsiston the produce of the jungles. 
The Mmramr are a race dn the extreme south 
in the. Ramnad and Siva .Ganga dis*- 
other nades, ' Thebr language 
and customs differ; , worship ioeal deities 


f to whom they offer liquor, fiesh and fruits, and 
practice divination. The men do not wear tur- 
banda. They possess lands. They are a ro- 
bust, hardy, dark-skinned stalwart race, ath- 
letic, with well developedjmuscles, active, of 
moderate height, the cranium rounded, nar- 
row in front, forehead low ; eyes large and 
full. They occupy parts of the Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts, are employed as village 
watchmen and are honest to their employers, 
but have been largely given to thieving and 
gang robberry. They use as food the fiesh of 
all animals except that of the cow. They wear 
their hair long and arranged like the women of 
the Dekhan. In their marriages, disparity of 
ages is not considered, nor is the presence or 
assent of the bridegroom necessary, — a blade of 
wood in his absence serving as proxy. They 
worship evil spirits, fo whom they sacrifice, 
and, on the occurrence of a small pox or cholera 
epidemic, the whole village is excited and devil 
dances are common. The Maravar women of 
Ramnad and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 30 
cubits in length, folded in plats which they fas- 
ten behind. This is unlike other hindu women, 
whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits and 
are fastened on the right side in Iront. They 
intermarry, some of the sub-divisions not 
marrying into the father’s family,,— but hindus 
in general intermarry with the mothers rela- 
tions. ; In Baranad gnd Tinnevelly, the titular 
surname of all Maravar js Dever. — -(JPro. Mad^ 
Gavt. 1867,^.4.) 

The Raraayana describes the forest (or wil- 
derness) of Dandaca as covering the whole ex- 
tremity of the southern peninsula, and the rude 
inhabitanisare designated rakshaaba , (monsters I 
or vanara (monkeys) the former meaning races 
or tribes hostile to the Arians. But vanara is 
j from vana a wilderness and nara a man, that 
is a wild or uncivilized man, and to this sense 
as to the wild races in the extreme south, Mr. 
Taylor thinks may be reduced, the fable of 
Hanuman, the chief monkey and that of his army* 
He says that those who nave seen the Collyri 
and Marava wil readily consider them to d^'er 
from all family likeness of ,the 4^rian Hif^dua, 
and as their visages often resemble baboons 
more than men, it would require even Jessthap 
the ardent poetical imagiuatiou of a^ Valmiki to 
induce the emplp-ymmit of an. ^equivalent word 
which would so aptly to convey the idea 
imparted by tbeir appearance.^ — Sev* Mr. Taylor 
•in Madras* — As. Soc, Joum* 

Ehanctr or Sanan, are a. tribe in, the. south pf 
India, about Tinnevelly wd Tra^auQp^re, “Who 
are toddy drawers. They are » dark skinned 
-race, with low foreheads, sunken' eyes , and pror 
minent cheek bonOs, Umid and euperstiflionet 
They occupy, in eonsiderahle numbers, 4he. 
triets of Madura and Tmnev<eHy, arempt^so 







Bjque or features; Tkey are ouly second to 
Jdaravar in numbers, and more than one-half of 
them profess Christianity of the protestant or 
Eomish churches. The other half follow de- 
monology, the usual bloody sacrifices and devil . 
dances. They are of the Tamulian branch of 
the human race and came from the north of 
Ceylon. In the sandy sea coast wastes of the 
south of the peninsula they have widely extended 
the cultivation of the palmyra tree, and claim 
a siegnorage over these tracts; but they are large- 
ly occupied in extracting the palm wine. A man 
will attend to about 50 palm trees. Shanar 
„woraen lately wished to cover their bosoms, and 
their attempt to do so was interfered with by 
the nair race. 

Pam^ar are a dark skinned, almost black race 
in the extreme south of the Indian peninsula, 
living in villages along the sea coast and earning 
their bread as fishermen, with nets, lities and 
hooks. They own canoes, which they take to sea 
before daylight and return about noon. Their 
ancestors are said to have been converted by 
Xavier, and they still profess the Romish religion 
but they are drunken so me and dissolute. — 
Madras Government PiToceedings, 

Mvjhwa^ are fisherm,en in Malabar ; those of 
north Malabar follow the rule of descent a 
matrice but those in the south, permit of descent 
of property to sons. 

Shembadawar are ; fishermen of Southern 
India. 

'HILL RACES. — The Ka/rdar race occupy 
the Anitnallai hills in thje collectorate of Coimba- 
tore. They are open, independent, straight- 
forward, men, simple and obeyinar their Mopens 
or chiefs. They are strong-built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the African 
features and file their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enormous circles of pith in 
the lobes of their ears, ivbicb they distend down 
to their shoulders. A black monkey is the Klar- 
dars* greatest dainty.—^ Col. Hamilton^ in 
Uteris. 

A Hegro race occupy the hills at Dandilli in 
North Canara. 

Chensu Karrir are a migratory race men-, 
tioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly tracts 
near Coimbatore. They are described as with- 
out houses or cultivation, but by snares or with; 
the bow, catch birds and game which they-dis-’| 

S osCiOf for rice ; the white-ant is said to be.used ; 

y them for food. They approach their gamej 
ond er the shelter of a cow or buffalo which they 
have instructed to stalk. Their language, is a 
dialect of the Tamul with a few Canarese- words I 
intermixed * those near towns learn the use of ’ 
Telugu words. A Tamulian is unable to under- j 
etfind their ’ language, A few reside in little ' 
huts on the outskirts of villages -and have a.Mt-, 
? But itheir ordinary clothing fe a! 
Idin oMh;iimd;m the denser iorestsi^tliey use' 


oijy q feir and dwell In carps or hoi* 

lows of trees or under the shelter of a hut 
made of branches of trees. They describe thp 
Anarnallai ps their original country. 

Malayan^ a race in the Shevarqy hills -in 
southern India. . , 

The Male Arasar^ or Hill Kings, are small 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ex- 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inhabit the 
range of ghats between Tinnevelly and Travauf 
core, in small communities of five or six families^ 
and probably do not exceed f>00 in all. Their 
huts consist pf a few sticks covered with bark 
and thatch. They liire on wild forest products,' 
but, since A. D. liifiO, they have been cultivat- 
ing potatoes for their ovvn family use. They 
have a few fowls and dogs. As a race they are 
diminutive and pot-bellied, their crania small> 
and pear-shaped, rising to a point about ^ the 
juuctxon of .the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture j a low retreating iorehead ; long, tangled 
black hair, flat nose, and small eyes* They are 
averse to intercourse with strangers. They catch 
wild animals with pits and traps and use bows 
and arrows. They are a miserable body, low 
in the scale of civilization. 

The Neilgherry Tnouniains are in the south- 
ern part of peninsular India. The mountain 
tract called the eastern ghauts, commences 
20’ N. south of the Cauvery, extending to the 
base of the peninsula. The western ghauts 
commence at Cape Comorin and extend to the 
Tapti or Surat river, whence they diverge to 
the N. E. and ai'e lost among the hills near 
Boorhampore. The Neilgherry hills are situat- 
ed between 10^ and 12' N. L; and 76® 
and 77° E. long, bounded on the north by the 
table land of Davarajputnam, S. and E. by .the 
open country of Coimbatur, 8* W. by the j|da- 
naar river, a branch of the Bbowani ; W. by 
the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the dis- 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these mountains, 
including that of the Koondah hills, covers a 
circumference of 200 miles^ Their greatest 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and medium 
breadth 15 miles : the surface is composed of 
ridges of different elevations- The Pountry is 
divided into three Naad, viz i Peringa Naad, 
'Malka Naad and Thodawar Naad. The first 
twojare mountainous, but the third is pf sloping 
hills and gently undulating surface of table 
land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet abpve the level 
of the sea. The races occupying these Naad, 
are the Thod«war^,T“BuddagV-*— Kothur Kbo- 
rumbur and Erular. 

The Toda^ properly Tuda or Tudavara, are a 
primitive and peculiarly interestfeglribe ; prac<* 
tising quasi druidical rites, and commonly believ- 
ed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. 
They do not, at-present, uupaber more than from 
BQ‘0 to 500 spuls, it is supposed that they 
could haye^esceeded a jfew thousand, bu| 
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liaye diminished throngh opium eating and 
polyandria, and, at a former period, the preva- 
lence among them of- female infanticide. 

The Toda are polyandrists ; one wife or if there 
he more than one, all the wives, in a family of 
brothers are common to all the brothers. 

One of the most remarkable varieties of the 
South Indian type, is that of the Toda, of the 
Neilgherry hills, whose physical appearance 
Mr. Logan styles Indo-Semitic, The Semitic 
character is seen in the breadth and massiveness 
of the head, the great orbits and eyes, the re- 
ceding forehead, and Jewish expression which 
is observable in some families. They are tall, 
handsome and athletic, with bold noses and ex- 
pressive eyes. They are strongly distinguished 
from the more normal type, but he considers 
them as evidently referable to the archaic Semi- 
tico-Turanian era of S. India. 

Mr, Campbell, however, says (p. 24, 25) the 
Toda are Caucasians of a very high type, re- 
semble Greeks. 

The Todawar say that they are the abori. j 
gines and the other classes regard them ds the 
iord8[ of the hills. They occupy the Todawar-naad 
and Mulka-naad. Their villages are in the 
depths and on the skirU of the forests. Their 
houses are built in the form of a paralellogram, 
10 feet by 6, roof semicircular and door If to 
2 feet high, and 14 inches to feet wide, and it 
is the only aperture. Their, appearance is noble, 
some of them being upwards of 6 ft. high. They 
marry, but practice polyandria and the women 
can choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
but it is said that no girl has been destroyed 
since 1819. In their habits of polyandria, they 
assimilate to the Coorg, Nair, and people 
of the Himalaya, and, in infanticide, with the 
Hajpoots. 

Their numbers in 1825, were men. 145; 
women 100, boys, 45 and girls, ’ 36= 326. 
Their colour is a deep copper hue, tail, well 
proportioned with features of the Caucasian 
type and graceful carriage. 

Their men average in -height 5 ft, 3f and 
average weight lb. 121 f. Nose long, large, and 
well formed, generally aquiline. 

The women average iu height 60*25 inches, 
in weight lbs. 110*80. They are tall and stal- 
wart, with a robustness of form, and are hand- 
some and comely in feature. 

The Toda have five sections (a) Peiki, 
(J) Pekkan, (c) Kuttan,’(«?) Kenna,aiid (e) Todi 
which, eat together but do not intermarry, 
todawar or Torawar^ in Tamil, means herds- 
man. They claim and are recognized to be the 
first' residents on the hills, and ihe other tribes 
pay to them in kind, as tribute, one-sixth of 
the'^oducei ' 

aTWrsi n-/yT-._T ,1 . ^ i . 

once been 
the’noihade 
■ Mundi aJf® 


are saia to nav 
hav^ folio we( 


i men carry a small ' axe and their cowherd 
stafi'. Toda women tattoo their arms, legs and 
chest with dots. The merj wear a piece 
of stout cotton cloth about lbs. 5 in weight 
thrown around them as a toga or mantle 
descending to the knee, and their feet and 
head are always bare. The women have a 
similar mantle, but falling to the ankles, with 
the loin cloth (Mundu, Tam) of hindu women 
below it. The Toda, do not bathe, but anoint 
their bodies with ghee, which soon becomes 
rancid. They are dirty. The Toda women have 
metal and shell ornaments, with brass amlets 
weighing lbs. 6. The Toda lead a quiet, peace- 
ful life. They are fond of feasting and dancing, 
on festive occasions ; all use tobacco, many use 
opium and in latter years the use of arrack 
has largely increased. The following are a few 
Thodawar words. 


Po1sh-ti. 

, ''Pemple. 

Tilum..., 

...Pleasure. 

Eshu.... 

.Morning. 

Ter 

► ..Deity, 

Kukh... 

.Daughter. 

Uhk 

...Fire. 

Mukh... 

..Son. 

Urkom... 

...A servant. 

Par 

. Biver. 

IConnum- 

...Face. 

Pest 

.Cold. 

Phultan.. 

...Flea. 

Mittuv.. 

.Nose. 

Kust 

...Ass. 

Hushk.. 

• Paddy. 1 

Ez Pom.. 

..Rtispberry. 

Pizhakaza-To-morrow. 

Murss..,. 

...Straw. 

Ponzh..., 

.The sky. 

Oom uu- 

> Future 

Mod j 

.A cloud. 

no or. 

J world. 

Porhz... . 

.The sun. 

Ath 

..That. • 

Tiggal.... 

.The moon. 

Adherz... 

..Afterwards. 

Oldor... . 

•A road. 

Ewas 

..Whether. 

Pom 

.A fruit. 

Kursarim, 

, .Some.. 

Est 

.A bullock- 

Ettud... . 

..Large. 

Elph 

..Bones. 

Kiu 

..Small. 

Drigattaz.. Afternoon. 

Sah 

..And so. 

Tuni.. 

,.A feather. 

Athund .. 

.Therefor. 

Ipi 

..Fly.’ . 

Diiijau. .. 

-Wife. . 

Turuvi,... 

..Monkey. 

Put 

.Fowl. 

Isbk 

..People. 

Err 

.Buffaloe. 

Mort 

..Home. 

Aras 

. House, 

Cubbon..*, 

...Iron. 

Uschus... 

.Mid-day. 


Their cemetery and place of funeral sacrifice 
is a pretty green spot, partially enclosed by a 
stone wall, and rendered very gloomy by a thick 
wood on one side and lofty hills on the other. 
It is their practice to sacrifice buffaloes on the 
demise of a Toda, and a strongly walled area 
is set apart for the reception of these animals 
whose bones and horns are strewed on tha 
ground. At the demise of a Toda chief, thp 
•funeral procession entered the, green and 
towards the centre; The deceased was dfess^ 
in a new garment and mautle, and arrayed 
all the ornaments which he had worn dutihg 
life. He was carried on a bier fortnejd.pf 
branches and herbs, and followed. by a number 
of mourners, male, arid female,, who cbiiiited the 
lament whilst others caiTied Wood )foi; 
xdX pile .and ^ provisions siorJiihd evemftgiine^ 
' lierd of b^aloes wallf 
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ed area, and the men armed with clubs entered 
with exulting shouts and performed a wild 
dance amongst the buffaloes. These soon be- 
came excited to the highest pitch, and at a sig- 
nal, a bell was attached to the neck of each in- 
furiated- animal. Two young men would throw 
ihemselves on the animal's neck, seize it by its 
horns, and others would run to their assistance, 
and eight or ten men would be seen hanging 
on the neck of one animal, whilst others increas- 
ed its rage by blows of their clubs, and goad- 
ed it on with hideous yells and gestures. Three 
or four animals were thus attacked at one time 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. But 
meanwhile, the general assemblage which lined 
the walls were weeping, exulting or sending 
forth shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or a lover or 
a husband in imminent danger. On the next 
day, the victims were finally sacrificed. The 
men struck the animals behind the horns, with 
a wood -cutter’s axe. But sometimes the blow 
was undecisive, and an infuriated animal escap- 
ed and drove madly amongst the multitude. 
After the sacrifice, several wild dances followed, 
during which the men feigned to cut and lace- 
rate themselves. On the third day, the deceas- 
ed was burned on the funeral pile. 

The Kotar tribe ranks next to 
the Toda in priority of occupation of the 
hills. They have no caste, and as a body, 
are the most industrious of the hill tribes, 
giving much of their time aud attention to agri- 
culture and handicraft, &c. "When not requir- 
,ed at agricultural operations they employ tbem- 
sehes as carpenters, smiths, basket-makers, &c., 
making aud repairing their ploughs, bill-hooks, 
hoes, &c. They also employ themselves as 
curriers, and are highly esteemed in the plains 
for the excellent leather they make. They per- 
form all the menial offices required by the Toda 
and Badaga, supplying them wiih barbers, 
washermen, &c. They acknowledge the Toda 
as lords of the soil, and accordingly pay the 
tribute demanded by them as “ Goodoo,” At 
the same time they exact from each hamlet of 
the Badaga within a certain distance of their 
own village, certain annual fees, which they re- 
ceive in kind for services rendered $8 handi- 
craftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ceremo- 
nial or festive occasions for menial services 
■ performed. As cultivators of the soil, they only 
produce as much as will satisfy their own re- 
quirements, and any surplus they may obtain 
is bartered for iron and other produce of the 
plains. In confirmation of their having follow- 
ed the Toda as settlers on these bills, they: 
hold the best ' lands, and have the privilege of’ 
selecting the best whenever they wish to ex-, 
tend their holdings. They aie -well made; 
,gnd of. tolerable height, rather good featured' 
and-liglit skinned;, having a cppper-color,.' andi 


some of them are the fairest skinned among the 
j hill tribes. They have well formed , heads, 
covered with long black hair, grown long and 
let loose, or tied up carelessly at the back of 
the head. Au average of 25 men gives the 
following measurements &c. : — 

Age 27*68 years. Length of arms 80. 

Height 62*61 inches* Hands 7. 

Circumference of head, Breadth of hands 3*25. 

20*95. Length of feet 10. 

Neck 11 95. Breadth of feet 3*50 

Chest 30*68. inches. 

Arms 8*76. Weight (avoirdupois) 

Thighs 15*52. 105*20 lbs. 

They have a slightly elongated face with sharp- 
ly defined features ; the forehead narrow but 
prominent, and occasionally protuberant ; ears 
flat, aud lying dose to the skull. .The grow^th of 
hair from the verge of scalp to eyebrows, 2^ in- 
ches distant ; eyes, dark brown, of moderate size 
and deep set, varying in color from Nos. 1 to 
5 , in Paul Brocas’ tables, eyebrows, dark and 
bushy, with a tendency to approach, frequently 
united to each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller 
aud more sharply defined than in the Toda ; 
ridged and slightly rounded, and pointed at 
the extremity, two inches in length ; alee of 
nostrils expanded, measuring ij inches in 
’ breadth ; month of moderate size and well 
formed ; teeth, well grown and regular lips, of 
fair size and well compressed ; chin, well set 
and small. Altogether they, may be pronounced 
tolerably good looking, and the general aspect 
of the countenance indicating energy and deci- 
sion. The women are of moderate height, of fair 
build of body, and not nearly so good looking 
as the men. An average of 25 women gives 
the following lesults 

Age 32 44 years. Length of arms 26*52. 

Circumference of head Length of hands 6*50, 

*20 36, Breadth of hands 3. 

Height 57*98. Length of legs 35. 

Circumference of neck Length of feet 9.25. 

10*70. Breadth of feet 2.25 

Chest 29*30. inches. 

Arms 8*20. Weight (avoirdupois) 

Thighs 14*63. 96.24 lbs. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, aud a some- 
what vacant expression about their features. 
They are rather timid when approached, 
frequently running iuto their huts and shut- 
ting themselves up. They seem to enjoy robust 
health, and have large families. Their arms 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks on 
each forearm. The women assist the men at 
their work in the fields; and make baskets 
and earthen pots, &c. There aye some seven 
villages altogether: six of these are Iccated on 
the Hills, aud the . seventh is at. Goodaloor. They 
form large communities, each village containing 
from ;&0 tp 60 or more huts,*. of tolerable size, 
i-built Qf mud walls, and coYexed with the usual 
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thatch grass, somewhat after the style of native 
huts in” the plains ; but in some villages the* 
ariangeinenc of the dwellings is far fjrom the 
fioors, are well raised from 2 to 3’ feet above 
the soil, with eaves or a short vefandah in front, 
and a pial or seat on either side of the door, 
under the eaves, on which, the people squat 
themselves when idle. The doors of their huts, 
measures 46 x 26 inches. The station of Kota- 
gherry takes its name from the Kotar villages 
in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, are dirty* 
,411 the dead cattle and carrion in the vicinity, 
of every kind, find acceptance among them as 
food. The whole Kotar population of the seven 
villages 1$ supposed to count a little above a 
thousand souls. Some rude image of wood or 
stone, a rock or tree in a secluded locality, 
form their objects of worship, and to these sacri- 
ficial offerings are made; but the recognized place 
of (^worship at each village consists of a large 
square piece of ground, walled round with loose 
stones, three feet high, and containing in its 
centre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and behind, and on the posts that sup- 
port them some rude circles and otiier figures 
are drawn. No image of any sort is visible 
here, and these buildings, which are a little 
apart, are supposed to be dedicated to Siva and 
hia wife* They have crude and indistinct ideas 
of these deities. They bold an annual feast in 
honor of their gods, which comprises a continu- 
ous course of debauchery and licentiousness, ex- 
tending over two or three days. On these 
occasions, they clothe and ornament themselves 
in their best, and n)ake as grand a show as they 
can, and to witness which the other tribes are 
invited. Perhaps this is the only occasion, if 
at all, that they have recourse to water for the 
purposes of ablution. Much indecent dancing 
takes place on these occasions between the men 
and women, and frequently the spirit of their 
deity is supposed to descend on some of them, 
when their frantic deeds seem to form but a 
branch of demonology. Their marriage rite, is 
simple and has much in conformity with that of 
the Pariah of the plains. As a rule, they marry 
and live with one wife, and have a number of 
children. The Kotar possess a small breed of 
cows, but have no buffaloes. It is believed that 
the Toda will object to their having buffaloes on 
account of their uncleanly habits ; consequently 
they make no effort to procure them. They 
n^er, as a rule, milk their cattle, but leave it all 
to the calves. The Kotar keep up an annual feast 
in-manory of their dead, when a few cattle are 
aliin on a rude kind ofajtar constructed for 
the. purpose, and on it a portion of the flesh 
of imimal is laid, with a little of each of 
the different kinds of grain they cultivate,^ and 
ieonsunKid > as a burliti o&ridg to their 
‘ aficiflory of their ■ dead relatives aud 
toreixioiq^' 


and maidens dance around the altar together. 
Whilst the younger members are thus engaged 
the elders busy themselves in preparing a grand 
repast for their friends, whom they invite from 
the adjacent villages on the occasion of this 
annual festival. More cattle are now slain, and 
the flesh mixed with small portions of every 
kind of grain grown in their fields ; a great 
fire is raised, and the scene becomes one of 
confused riot and mirth, with blowing of the 
kollera horn, mingled with yells and shrieks and 
beating of tom-toms, the confusion continuing 
from morning till night. 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude 
dialect of Canarese, having the same Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without the 
guttural or pectoral expression of the Toda. 
They are believed to be descended from some 
of the low caste tribes of the plains, who, in 
former times sought refuge on these Hills from 
persecution practised on them by the invaders of 
India : they were the first among the other 
tribes who followed the Toda. They ate not 
held in much estimatiou by the other hill tribes 
and European colonists, in consequence of their 
partiality to carrion, in which respect they re- 
semble the Pariah of the plaifis, who eat not 
only animals killed for food, but also sUch as 
(lie naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish 
from old age or disease belong to them of right, 
and they carry home and greedily deirour the 
tainted carrion which they find on the highways 
and on the fields. — 90, Ahhe Duhois. 

In cases of sickness they make use of such 
roots and heibs as their old women commend'. 
The sick are carefully attended to ; but in 
some of the villages, as Kotagberry and Gooda- 
loor, they resort largely to Europeans for medi- 
cal treatment. 

The Kotar are industrious, and possess an 
extensive knowledge of handicraft. Kude as 
their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
implement connected with the mechanical arts, 
trade, agriculture, or husbandry, thht they are 
not conversant with ; and had they only received 
the encouragement and patronage bestowed by 
Europeans on the nomade Toda they fiiight 
have advanced in the several arts tb^ prac- 
tise, and might have got rid of some df 
' their filthy habits. 

Like the Pariah of the plains, the Kotar are 
addicted to drinking* and, iii the absence ©f 
liquor, resort to opium-eating. There dan be 
no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people also 
belong to the great Dravidiah family who were 
“drivehto these jtuouni tain tops by conquest and 
persecution. 

Every Kotar villagfe has belotagihg to it 
a circle Of Bud'aga hamlets or ^ villages, from 
which, they claim periodical seks<ms pay ^ 

mentiu kind of Certain fees or dhCs ; ffir 
^hich iBifey in nittim furnish 
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with, or rather malce for them (the latter sttfs- 
plying: the material) their implements of Wood- 
craft and husbandry. These fees are generally 
paid in a certain quantity of whatever grain the 
Budaga has cultivated, for each plough of 
land, besides incidental dues on marriages, &c. 
TheKotar alw'ays attend the funerals and obse- 
quies of the Toda, kc.j receive from them the 
carcases of the buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of a 
tupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance they afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have been 
performed for the family of the deceased. If 
they cannot supply themselves with flesh by any 
of these means, they kill some of their own 
herd, or purchase for that purpose from the 
other tribes. The Kohtar burn their dead, 
collect the bones on the following day, and bury 
them in a hole, marking the spot where they 
have done so. This they do in order to the 
performance of the obsequies. On the mght of 
the first Monday after the first new moon in 
■the month of March, all the friends of the 
deceased assemble, and preceded by music, go 
to the place of burning. — Harkness" NeUgherry 
Hills ^ 81. JDr, Sliort, in Proceedings of 

Madras Government. 

Budaga^ are the most numerous 'tribe on the 
Neilgherry hills, are also called Burgher and 
Badakar and Vadakar, but their Toda name is 
Marves, the term for a labourer. They state that 
about 400 years ago, their ancestors came from 
the Melusal hills, sixty miles South East of the 
town of Mysore Their name is supposed to be 
a modification, of the Canarese word, Vuddaca, 
or North and they undoubtedly speak an an- 
cient blit organized dialect of the Canarese, but 
'whether famine or persecution drove them from 
their own country is not known. They are of 
fair complexion and handsome. 

In 1825, the men were 1,665, women 1,696, 
boys 1,151, girls 632=5,147, inhabited vil- 
lages 35, houses 1,651. 

Ill 1847, the population of the Badaga was 
•6,569, distributed over 227 villages. 

In 1867, it was said to- comprise 1 7, '778 
couls, distributed over 4,071 houses. 

They have the usual elongated head of the 
peninsular hindu races. The average of 25 
men, of 33*8 years of age, was 66*7 inches, 
and their weight lbs. 110*76. 

The averages of 25 women, of 27*68 years, 
were of height 58*51 inches, aud weight lbs. 
02- They have the usual Asiatic features With 
a feminine caste. They are agricultural, and 
when they arrived they acknowledged the pro- 
' prietotship of the Toda as prior occupant races 
to whom they promised a land-tax of one- 
sixth of the produce aud this they Still continue 
though with occasional demurring. Thfe 
caff ttem nlsor fethet-in-law. 

7? 


Both meh and women work in the fidds, but* 
of late years, a large number of !n^n find 
employment as labourers and artizans. The 
other bill tribes on the hills lire in isolated 
communities but the Budaga dwell in villages 
on a rising ground, in streets running in 
parallel lines, in thatched houses built of stonO 
and mud, and divided into separate compart^ 
ments with a double tier of lofts and with a 
wide terrace in front as a drying, threshing and 
winnowing floor. The door way, 43 inches 
high and 26i broad is their only opening. 

The cattle are penned in an adjoining cow 
house or shed. One writer says they arrange 
themselves as Aravar, Lingaet, Odykkry and 
Torayen. Dr, Shortt says they have eighteen 
sects or castes, of whom' he names the Woo- 
dearu and Haruvaru as priestly castes, the 
Hattara, Anearu, Mari, Kasturi, Dumah, Go- 
naja and Manika as ryots and labourers ; the 
Veilaler, a race from the plains, the Kumbarani 
or pot-maker ; Kongani and Lingadhari who 
are of the Lingaet sect; the Adikari ; the 
Kanakaru or accountant ; the Ohittre, outcastes 
from the Woodearu; Belli, descendants of silver- 
smiths ; Kooncle dwelling amongst the Kooiida 
I hills, and the Torea, the lowest of all the 18 
castes. The arrangements on betrothal are 
made by the parents, but the marriage only 
takes place when grown up, Polyandry does 
not prevail but divorce is easily obtained. The 
men dress like the people of the plains. The 
women look like mummies. They wrap a 
cloth round their bodies from below their arms 
to theif hips, and fasten it with a cord below 
their arms and around their hips, the arms and 
shoulders and their legs below the knees are 
bare. A scarf goes round the head and is let 
fall behind. The women are of domestic habits, 
and kind and affectionate mothers. They are 
simple, modest and retiring- They seem now 
to be following three forms of the hindu re- 
ligions, the saiva, the vira saiva and the vaish- 
nava. But the increased intercourse with the 
plains may have taught them this, as> formerly 
they claimed as their deity, Hettec'^du, an old 
man, and Herear-du, who, they said, conduct- 
ed them to the mountains^ But they have 
numerous deities. A chief deity is in Eunga- 
sawray peak,, where men of the Irular tribe of- 
ficiate as priests and offerings of ghi and fruits 
are made ; another deity is on a droog near the 
village of Hollikul where a Badaga priest of^ 
fiiciates, and there are other male and female 
gods. Many are comparatively wealthy. They 
can neither read nor write — they are timid and 
superstitious, haunted with a dread of evil 
spirits, and are deceitful, ungrateful and false. 
They are in perpetual fear of the Korumbar,. to 
whose sorcery and witchcraft they attribute all 
accidents and ailments which befal themselves, 
their cattle and i^ops; and' in thmr delusioha 
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ikBV liave killed Korumbars and suffered from 
it : Nevertheless they get the Korumbar to 
officiate as priests at all social ceremonial oc- 
casions. They both burn and bury their dead. 

They are divided into two branches, or what 
may be considered two grand families. One 
called Feiki, or Teralli, who are competent 
to hold all sacred offices, the other Kuta, 
or Tarda who are competent only to hold minor 
ones within their own particular families, aud 
who may be considered as the lay class. 

The Budaga is less in stature than the To- 
da, of a more slender form, and though straight 
and well made, under-sized in limb. In com- 
plexion, both male and female are some shades 
lighter than the Toda 5 but their features are 
quite of another caste. Both Toda and Budaga 
puncture the skin about the neck and arms, and 
males and females wear much the same kind of 
ornaments, such as rings for the ears and fin- 
gers, necklaces, armlets, and girdle. The 
difference is still so great, however, as immedi- 
ately to strike the eye, even of a stranger. 
The Budaga possesses much of the manner 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldom or never 
stirs from home, seems raiher a domestic slave 
than, the mistress of a family. The fidelity 
of their woinen appears of but little estiknation 
among them. Although the Budaga, gener- 
ally may be considered much more cleanly, 
both iti their houses and persons, than any of 
the other hill tribes, they are still, in this res- 
pect, far behind the natives of the plains. — 
Sarkness* Neilglitrry Hills, 117. JDrk, 
Baihie, Latham, Shortt. 

Kurumbar, — Above the Erular, at heights 
varying from one to two thousand feet, in the 
clefts of the mountains and in liitle openings in 
the woods, with which at this elevation they are 
girt, live a race, calling themselves Kurumbars. 
They occupy the highest range bordering on the 
N.eilgherries aud are probably the aborigines. 
They are arranged into Erular and Mulcer, 
(qu. Mali arisar.) Kurumbar is said to mean 
the wilful or self-willed. Their neighbours, 
when speaking of them, usually prefix to their 
name th‘e term Mullu, a thorn. They are 
computed to be about a thousand in number, 
of all ages. The Toda do not consider the 
Erulat' as f orming a part of the inhabitants of 
the hitls/btit they allow this designation to the 
Kurumbar, whom they call Curb^ their term 
fpr a cleft or glen, and from them they receive 
cbrtaiti services. 

The Atkatdu Basileon of the Greeks, was 
8 lif][tp^Osed', by one of the ec^itors of Ptolepay^ 
tb I be ‘Blijhug'ur, but as the’ Greeks re- 

g serit it ‘aa the capital of jbbe nomadib Sora 
the local iiidicate/ that 

<asEUiif^’ai l^g '.ijiliidraa ; 


and the Ghats, were Kurumbar or wandering 
shepherds, nomades, it is doubtless the present 
Arcot, which was then, as now, included in 
the ancient Sora or Chola kingdom, Arcot, pro- 
perly Ara Kadu means the jungle on the riyer. 
It is probable that the Kurumbar of the hills are 
the descendants of these nomades. Captain 
Harkness did not find any temple, but their re- 
ligion seems to be the same as that of the Eru^ 
lar, except that they are not particular as to 
the mode of disposing of their dead, either 
burning or burying, whichever may be most 
convenient. Swarthy and unhealthy looking in 
countenance, small of stature, the head but thin- 
ly covered with sickly-looking hair, the only 
covering it has, — little or no e\elash, small 
eyes, always blood-shot and apparently much 
inflamed, pot-bellied, and with water running 
from their mouths, they have in most respects 
more the semblance of savage than of civilized 
man. Their women and children have much 
the same squalid appearance, though on their 
necks and wrists they wear ornaments made of 
the different kinds of wild seeds and of berries. 
Many of the men also wear ornaments in their 
ears, of yellow straw, plaited with some degree 
of ingenuity ; but, in their general appearance, 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of 
wretchedness and misery. They gave his party 
an abundant supply of honey, plantains, and 
such fruits as, on the higher parts of the 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacamund, 
are considered delicacies. They have no mar- 
riage ceremony ; but occasionally, when two 
have been living together for some time, they 
will enter into an agreement, in the presence of 
friends to remain united for life ; and in a fami- 
ly where a succession of such unions has taken 
place, they' will, once in two or three genera- 
tions, perform a ceremony, and hold a festival 
in celebration of them. This is clone by pour- 
ing pots of water over one another, the pairs 
seating themselves together for this purpose ; 
the ablution, probably the first voluntary one 
they have had in their lives, commencing with 
the seniors. They then put on new clothes, 
and end the day in feasting and merriment. 
The Kurumbar, and all the classes occupying 
the lower regions of the Neilgherry moimUins, 
are many stages behind the Budaga, in civi- 
lization, but possessing all the cunning natm^l 
to this unenlightened state. 

,The Koorumbar of the Wynaad forests have 
two sections, the Jani and the Mulli, and the 
Gurchea, Panniar and Pulliar ^aces live along 
with them. The J ani Coorumbar live entiyely in 
the forest, they are the only axemen, an^, with- 
out them, it would be difficvdt’to for^s):, 

arid the wood contractor and 'pTanteraliJ:e.^em- 
plpy .‘th^jpi., ^Tj^e . ap very docile, quick, of 
imitation^ and slavishly submissive to their 
•dr. I'Ma, Kke a 
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palriarch of oW^- eafercises undisputed pbwer 
over his own family, namerieally containing: 
about twenty or thirty beings. Those employ- 
ed by the coffee planters are a little civilized, 
.appreciating the comforts of life in a slight 
degree higher than their more savage brethren. 
They erect rude huts for the habitation of 
themselves and family, which are built on ele- 
vated ground, surrounded by jungles, and about 
six in number ; they touch one another, and 
the whole present the form of a crescent. One 
larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle in the shape of a hall, for 
the sojourn of casual strangers : it is dedicated 
to their household deity, and the place cannot 
be contaminated by a shoed foot. They may be 
said to be ephemeral residents in these habita- 
,tions ; the presence of a suspected' stranger in 
their vicinity, sickness, or other trifling but 
natural cause, will make them emigrate from 
one place to another, generally wfthiti the same 
district. According to Mr. Campbell (p. 
31) the Koorumbar, Irular, Puliar and Veder, j 
are in the lowest stage of life, mere men of the 
woods, of very diminutive stature, with thickly 
matted locks, and supple limbs, living under 
trees, in caverns, or in the rudest wigwams, 
keeping sheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
stupid, but also very mild and inoffensive, 
are reputed sorcerer?, and believe*^ in demons. 

Kuruba a wandering race in the south of 
India are divided into Betla and Genu, Both 
of them have a MonyoUan caste of head, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat flat 
nose, and prominent lips. Eyes, small, dark 
and deep set. Hair, curly, but woolly and 
matted from neglect. Of' middle size in 
stature, well proportioned body, nimble with 
powers of endurance, and daring. Colour, dark. 
Hair on upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 
They are labourers, basket makers and gather | 
honey and other forest products. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Mysore, They pro- 
fess to worship Kali. 

JSrular . — Are a low type of the Dravidian 
race occupying the lower skirts of the 
forests at the base of the Neilgherry hills. 
They arrange themselves into two clans, the 
Urali and the Kurutalei, meaning “-rulers” and 
serfs. They dwell in the clefts of the moun- 
tains and in the little openings of the w:oods. 
The word Eruli means unenlightened or bar- 
batons, from the Tamul wbrd “ Erul” dark- 
kiess and is the term applied to them by their 
neighbours, and they speak a rude Tamul 
dialect.' They sacrifice he-goats and cocks to 
their deity Mahri, which is a winnowing fan, 
ahd they have minor deities, mere stones, that 
they call Moshani and Konadi Mahri. They 
iiiter their dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet 
Square, thatched over, and planked across, with 
fln bpening about a cubit square in the centrej 


of the planking, across this opening are laid 
pieces of wood, on which the dead are placed, 
and covered with earth, and are left so till an- 
other person die when the former remains and 
the earth are turned into the pit and replaced 
by the liewly dead. They are scattered into 
small communities, practising a rude system of 
agriculture which scarcely furnislies them with 
sufficient food, so that, when pressed for suste- 
nance, they resort to the jungles and live on 
such products as they can collect. They make 
use of animal food of every description, not 
even excepting vermin, and reptiles. They 
collect for their immediate wants the wild 
fruits, herbs, and roots, to appease hunger; also 
honey, beeswax, gums, and dyes of various 
sorts, and medicinal herbs and drugs, which 
they barter with the people of the plains in 
exchange for food and clothes. They are in- 
trepid as regards the wild beasts they meet in 
the jungles, and in their search of honey they 
sometimes suffer severely from contact with 
wild bears. They hunt and take game of every 
description wdth great cunning and expertness. 

There are two classes of Irular, recognized 
by the terms Urali and Kurutali. The geneial 
term Iriila is derived from the Tamil word 
“ Irul,” or dark, implying that there was no 
light in them, and that they were wild and un- 
civilized. The term Urali means rulers of the 
country, and Kurutali serfs or common people. 
The other Neilgherry hill tribes do not recog- 
nize the irular as irdiabitants of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. 

. The following is the result of the weight and 
measurements of an average] of 25 men : 

Lengthrof arms, 30. 
P.ar»ds, 6*50. 

Breadth of hands, 3*25. 
Length of lejga, 3i*50. 
Feet, 

Breadth of feet, 3*25. 
Weight, (avoir) .96’20 
pounds. 


Age, 26*63 yra. 

Height 61*78 inches. 
Head, Circumference 
19-83. 

Neck, 11*59. 

Chest, 29-91. 

Arms, 8*42. 

Thighs, 16.17. 


They are tolerably '’good looking, very ‘much 
superior in physique to the Kurtimbar, ;and in 
some respects even to that of the Kotat > ,hut 
they are an idle, dissolute set— the majority 
being vagrants, living on what they can obtain 
from the jungles and natural resources of the 
forest through which they wander, rather than 
labor and cultivate. They pay a trifling kist 
to Government according to the nature add 
extent of their holdings ; but their tenure ia 
very loose , simply holding lands at pleasure by 
paying assessment, but they cuUivate little. 
They do not recognize the Toda as lords.,, nor 
do they pay them “ Goodoo.” 

The women are strong and stoutly bnilt, 
anything hut prepossessing in appearance, and 
very dark skinnedi Their feet; of thos6:all 
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iEe S. Indian races, are the most beautifully 
formed. They are fond of ornaments, and wear 
heaps of red and white beads about their necks, 
thin wire bracelets and armlets, with ear and 
nose rings. 

The men wear no clothing but the lungooty 
in their habitats ; but, when working on plan- 
tations, they wear cloths like other natives. 
The women wear a double fold of a wrapper 
cloth, which extends from the waist to the 
knees ; the upper part of their bodies with 
their bosoms are nude. The men wear their 
hair anyhow — sometimes it is long and tied 
over the head, at others short and scraggy, 
playing to the brt^eze. The women are much 
.the same ; but those seen at the Tair at Met* 
tapolliem had the hair well oiled, combed, and 
parted in the centre, thrown back, gathered and 
shelved on>the left at the back of the head, like 
most of the women on the plains. 

At one time the Irular rarely held communi- 
cation with the other natives, living isolated 
lives in secluded places and unhealthy locali- 
ties, and eking out a precarious existence. 
Their villages are small, seldom exceeding five 
or six huts and cattle pens, scattered far apart, 
mostly located in groves of plantain and other 
fruit trees, and built somewhat after the Ku- 
rumbar huts, surrounded by the usual filth and 
dirt. They are more numerous in the south- 
ern than in the eastern parts. But of late years 
'they have improved wonderfully by mixing 
with others and taking employ as coolies on 
plantations and working side by side with other 
jiatives. They give satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. They have also gained another ad- 
vantage by attending the large fair or shandy 
held at Mettapollieui every Saturday. There 
were gradually attracted thither, and by freely 
mixing with the people on these occasions, 
they have lost their timidity and become some- 
what self-reliant, to a small extent only as yet, 
but the civilizing influence of intercourse is not 
lost, and is slowly gaiuiog ground >among 
them. 

MALEALAM DISTRICT.— Malea- 
1am language is spoken in the low country and 
along the western ghats from Cape Comorin to 
the Ohaudagiri river. The people occupying that 
iract are mostly settled, but it has had several 
dynastic races, the Zamorin of Calient, the Bibi 

Cansuore, the rajah of Cochin, the rajah of 
Travancore, the Dutch have held sway there, 
^and the present paramount power is the British. 
Adjoining fthe Malealam district on. the north, 
Canavg district, in part of which, 
mBOuatl Man^lore, the Tuiu language as apokeh, 
Canarese being the tongue ha general use. 

«rac6 ;;ocnurpy ilafrge 
i>ia ■ ta iSlaiu, 


I Tula writes Mr. Burnell, is the original lan- 
guage of the Canara Collectorate, but has been 
largely displaced by Oanarese the language of 
the conquering power about four centuries ago. 
It now prevails (though not eoidu&ively) from 
the north border of Malabar (Kavai) where it 
is much mixed with Malay alam, to Udapi in 
the north. Mangalore, Mulki and Udapi are the 
chief places where it is spoken. The Tulu 
people belong to the same raceTas the Tamil 
and Telugu Family, now conventionally called 
the Dravidian race^ The Tulu language has 
not been examined carefully, but there is no 
doubt that it is a dialect of the Oanarese and 
closely allied to the Toda, Badaga and Coorg 
dialects. There do not seem to be any dialects 
of Telugu. Malayalam is a dialect of Tamil. 
By dialect is meant that these languages were, 
many centuries ago, the same as the Oanarese 
and (ill case of Malayalam) as Tamil, but that 
long separation and diflerent influences have 
caused the variations we now see. Tulu, Toda, 
&c., are far more closely allied to Oanarese and 
Malayalam to Tamil, tlian Oanarese, Tamil and 
Telugu are to one another. The Tulu have no 
literature except a few translations by German 
Missionaries ; but the people are remarkable for 
the law of succession called Aliya Santana. 
This is the law of the so-called sudra tribes, 
and a tribe that practices it is probably Tulu^ 
But the xace does not include brahmans or 
low castes who «re mostly settlers from othejr 
parts of S. India, though in sora^e cases 
they have adopted the custom. lu south 
Malabar, descent is to sons-in-law, but in 
N. Malabar amon^iist the Nair, the artizan, 
carpenter, brass-smith, black-smith and gold- 
smith, also the Tear, who are toddy drawers, 
and the Mookwa fishermen, all polyandrists, 
the descent of property goes in the female line. 
In north Malabar this law of descent is called 
Marumakatayain, and the raahomedan Mopla 
has conformed to this usage. In Canara, a 
similar law called Alya Santana, or nephew of 
inheritance prevails, and is in practice more 
strictly carried out than in N. Malabar. ' In 
Malabar, the adherents to Marumakatayam 
form united family comm unities,, termed Tar- 
waad. The -senior , member of whatsoever branch 
is the head of the family and is termed Karna- 
ven ; the other members a^e styled Anaudra- 
ver ; the remotest member is acknowledge!^ 
.as one of the- family and entit;le^ to mamtc«> 
nance if living under aubordination t;o |the head 
of , the family and taking part ip their tedious 
observances. For the* women nothii^g 

.analogous to the state of yvidowihood a? 
ing elsewhere. Whether in 
-pr. not,, they Tesidc jin their own j 
llair^rperriesf before b® 

he ney^r laaapqiLff^s >ith 
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provided they be not of lovrer bfeth. Cfomse- 
quent on this form of descent, a Naif does not 
know who his father is. In law, property is 
held to vest in the females only : practically 
the males are co-sharers with the females. In 
default of males, females succeed to the manage- 
ment of the family property. In some families, 
the management devolves on them preferably 
to the males and the senior female takes it. 
There is, however, a growing tendency to con- 
vey property from father to son, arising fiom 
the gradual abandonment of polyandryism. The 
connubial connection in question is called 
in Malabar goona-dosham,’*’ “ goona” 

f ood, ‘‘ dosham,” evil (for better for worse.) 
n Travanoore, it is styled ** mundu-vanga,” 
viz. : mundu” cloth “ vanga’’ receiving, and 
the girl taken is of ripe age and her consent 
must be obtained. Personal acquaintance thus 
precedes the union. The hour selected for the 
ceremony is 8 p. M, There is an assemblage 
of friends j the man presents the woman with a 
“ moondoo” or white muslin cloth, in a corner 
of which, in North Malabar, a small sum of 
money is tied. The girl either goes to the 
man’s house, or remains in her own, and is 
visited by him there. Each party is unrestrict- 
ed as to the number of such connections that 
may be formed, but these ordinarily do not 
exceed two or three. The descent being in the 
female line, the parentage of the father is im- 
material. The marumakatayam law is not 
followed in North Malabar by the Aka Podwal, 
a class of pajioda servants, nor by the brah- 
mins of North Malabar or of Canara. But 
in Trayancore law, only the oldest brother 
of a brahmin family is allowed to marry with 
his equal, and the other brothers form other 
connexions and their children, therefore* do 
not inherit. In the Tuluva country, the brah- 
min widow can devote herself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and re 
ceives the visits of men of her own caste only : 
the offspring of such, if boys, are called Moylar, 
and the girls are married to them. But, if she 
■elect to reside outside the walls she must pay a 
monthly sum to the pagoda and may cohabit 
with any man of pure descent. 

• The Mopla^ written also Mapillai, from ‘‘ma” 
mother, '‘pilla,” a son, are all mahomedans, and 
are descendants of Arabs who visited ot set- 
tled in Malabar, Wilson supposes that the 
Malabar women who bore children to them, ig- 
norant of the race of foreigners who were the 
fathers, styled the children ‘‘ sons of mothers 
but the probability is that the law of descen- 
sus ab utero, marumakatayam, was prevailing 
from prior ages and was followed by the 
mothers of the childreii born of such casual or 
p^munuBt intercourse. l!he Uopla are all 


large men, active and enterprising, and possess 
much landed property. They have been rest- 
less under British rtde, and have repeatedly 
risen in insurrection but these have been vei^y 
local, and seem to have sprung from agratian 
grievances the result of the British' being un- 
acquainted with their proprietary rights in the 
lands. They are a devout, God-fearing, taca, 
inclined to puritanism, are occasionally ^nati- 
cal — but they have never been rulers in India, 
and have no dynastic recollections or longings; 
and are well worthy of being encourag^ by 
their British rulers, 

Coorg (Codagu) is a British district — admi- 
nistered by a Superintendent under the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore. It is situated in 
L. 12° 26^ 21% and L. 74° 30’ 46”. It is 
bounded on the north by the Hemavati river ; 
on the south by the Tambacheri pass ; on the 
west by South Canara and North Malabar, 
and on the east by the Mysorb country. It is 
60 miles long and 40 broad. Coorg was sur- 
veyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Eoyal En- 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in- 
teresting memoir of the survey. Of 2,400 
square miles, 547 are cultivated, 1,705 cultu- 
rable and 148 uncukurable. In 1833, cruel- 
ties carried on for a long series of years, by the 
rajah, brought ou him a war by the Indian 
Government, and after a series of operations, 
Coorg was captured after a battle on the 8th 
April 1834. He was of the lingaet hindu seci* 
The rain-fall varied in *1868-69 from 68*09 
inches at Kembu Kolli in the south east to 
95’25 at Mercara, the capital, most beautifully 
situated in almost the very centre of the 
country, and 4,500 feet above the -sea-IeveL 
In its area of 2,400 square miles, Cotirg has a 
population of 115,357. 

The prevailing languages are Coorg, Canarese. 
Malayalum, Tamil, Tuju, or Tulu Hindustani 
and English. There are about 40,000 qative 
Goorgs scattered throughout the country, and 
the number is believed to be decreasing. , The 
Coorg race are called Koodaga. They are a 
tall, muscular, broad-chested well favoured race 
of mountaineers. They are a handsdme and 
welLmade race, and are far superior in physique 
to the inhabitants of the plaint, whom they 
greatly despise. They sfe also far advanced 
in civilization and are very intelligent. The 
morals of the Coorgs are scarcely any better 
than those of most other races, and the vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold 
upon them. They are divided into thirteen 
castes. They marry at a ripe age, but the 
wives of brothers are considered as common 
property. They generally retain the old devil- 
worship the Scythian Biavidian racc^ &om 
Which they are descended. 
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The Coorg race arrange themselves into 
Coorg and Amma Coorg. They have a fair 
complexion, wear whiskers and mustaches, but 
no beard, they have intelligent countenances, 
and a bold independent bearing. 

Demon and ancestor worship is common. 

The nonSindu races of British India are 
estimated at 12,000,000 souls, but, of the 
Non-Arian races, except the great Tamul, 
Teling, Oanarese^ Kol, Bhil, and Gond nations, 
many of them are in fragments and in small 
tribes scattered amongst the communities, oc- 
cupying forests and mountain fastnesses, or 
dwelling as unclean races on the outskirts of 
towns. They, in general, bury their dead. 

The deities to whom their worship is more 
specially directed are those of beings whose 
anger is to be feared- Pieces of wood or stone 
are made to represent these deities, a shape- 
less stone from a river bed or a piece of the 
Erythrina tree or margosa wood ; but the in- 
stitution of an idol seems invariably to be ac- 
companied by some sacrificial rite, sometimes a 
goat in kid, but more frequently the buffalo or 
bullock, is the victim. A cart is made, on 
which, after sacrifice, the stone is placed, 
daubed with vermilion, and taken to the site 
appointed for it. Poch Amma or Kokii Amma 
is the goddess who sends small pox, and Marri, 
or Marrai, Amma, the goddess from whom 
cholera comes, the epithet, Marri or Marrai, 
being brought seemingly from the root relating 
to death, words from which have branched into 
so many of the old world languages. Of all 
these people there are not many who admit 
having ever seen a devil or spiiit, but they 
offer worship at places which are pointed out 
by others who lay claim to have seen devils or 
spirits there. Bal Amma whose image is a 
shapeless mass of wood, is a goddess much 
dreaded, as are all who keep such an idol in 
their houses and they are obliged to intermarry 
amongst themselves. Marri Amma seems the 
same as the Ai of the non-Ariau races in the 
Mahratta country and the Ammun of the Tamul 
races. 

Mang-kali, Ujla Mang-kali, Jul-Amma, Yeli- 
Amma, Poch-Amma and Madri Heri of the 
central Dekhan, are all supposed to be related^ 
to be, some elder, some younger, sisters of the 
same brood. To all of them are offered the 
sacrifice of blood, of sheep or goats or horned 
cattle^ and when the people are moved by an 
outbreak of a pestilence, the numbers of sheep 
and buffaloes sacrificed before an Ammun idol 
axe numerous, so many as forty sheep in a 
n^ght. The worshippers move in procession 
under loud cries, accompanied by the Murli 
^y^omeu, who^ frequently become hysterical, who 

^0 then believed to ^^pps^essed by the god, 


deo ka ch^haya aya ; ang'h b*har Ha, the shade 
of the god has come, and filled the body. 

Slave races, — Das, dasa. Hind, Pullukai, 
Tam., mean a slave. Wilson tells ns that the 
hindu law recognises 15 kinds: — 1, Griha- 
jata, the child of a female slave ; 2. Knta or 
purchased j 3. Labdha or gifted ; 4. Dayadu- 
pagata or inherited ; 5, Anakalabbrita» taken in 
time of famine 5 6. Ahita, pledged ; 7. Einadasa, 
voluntarily a slave in payment of a debt. 8. 
Yuddprapta, taken in a war; 9. Panejita, 
won in a wager ; 10. Tavavaham, voluntarily . 
11. Pravarajyavasita, an apostate ; 12. Krito 
voluntarily for a time ; 13. Bhakta-dasa, a slave 
for his food ; 14. Varavahrita, one who by 
marrying a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. 
Atmani krayi, one who sells himself as a 
slave. — Wilson. 

The Fuller are a race in the south of Indiai 
supposed to have formerly been in a state of sla- 
very but their position is now solely dependenton 
their wealth. Both men and women work well, 
take part in all agricultural labour, the women, 
in this particular, vying with the men. The 
Puller women go about with their chests ex- 
posed, and, as a rule, cannot be induced to cover 
their breasts. Previous to British rule, the 
Puller who inhabited the forests and mountain- 
ous districts of the Malabar coast were regard- 
ed* by the settled inhabitants as inferior 
to the beasts of pi-ey and were not even per- 
mitted to erect houses for themselves. A shed 
supported on four bamboos and open on all 
sides, sheltered them from the rain, but not from 
the inclemency of the weather. They dared not 
venture on the public road lest their steps 
should defile it ; and when they perceived any 
person approaching them from a distance, they 
were required to utter a loud cry and make a 
wide circuit to let him pass. 

The ITedan, Vedar, y'eddar or Fedan are 
forest tribes in the South of India. Those of the 
Malabar forests are predial slaves, who cut 
timber and do not cultivate. 

The Veluvar are a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar, and the Konalcan, predial slaves, are a 
subdivision of the Vetuvar employed in agri- 
culture, as boatmen and as salt-makers. 

The Malayan of Malabar are a slave race. 
Cherumar are predial slaves in Malabar, 
whose name Wilson derives from Ohera, Ma- 
lealam, the soil. They follow the rule of 
Marumakatayam. They are very diminutive 
with a very black complexion and not unfre- 
quently have woolly hair. 

Teer^ Teyar, Tia/r, Eeyoov&t^ or Jmer, the 
toddy drawers of Malabar, axe a servile class 
who follow the rule of descent a^matriqe;. The 
women are polyandrous and ajdmt* all coipers. 
On the Malabar Coast, they j^orm a great part 
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of the people ; they are a fair, good looking opinion of General Briggs, but it is not 
race, till recently treated as outcastes, and com- repeated by Professor Wilson who writes this 
pelled to move from the road when a Nair ap- term Mahar also Mhar, Mher, Mhao and Mar* 
proached. The Teer are being educated in the The Mhar are regarded by Lindas as lower than 
Government schools, obtain service, are acquir- the Dher: the Mhar are not numerous, but are to 
ing land and are very well to do. They are be met with throughout the Mahratta country, 
fairer and more refined looking than the Nair. dwelling apart, outside the village, and are often 
Teer is said to mean island, and the Maldives part of the Baloth, being the village messenger 
and Ceylon are named as their original country, and watchman. The mark for their signature 
Dr. Caldwell thinks they came from Ceylon. is a staff. They are wholly different in race 
Nayade ^ — slaves of Malabar. and appearance from the leather working chuck- 

The Adiym slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar, ler, dhor, chamar, or Mhang race whose mark 
lives under the protection of a rajah or religious signature is a knife. The Pariah are a willing, 
establishment, ready people, obliging, grateful for any little 

Adima ^ — ^Amongst the Tamul people, the kindness, and, for the traveller, whether at mid- 
Adima or Adimai are predial slaves attached night or midday, in sun or rain, or cold or heat, 
hereditarily to the land and only transferable they take up their staff and move cheerfully 
with it. along to show the road to the next village* 


Jlandadey , — In the Tamil countries, about 
Chingleput the Alandadey are a class of slaves. 
— (IFilson's Glossary,) 

Cheyo are a race in Malabar, who seem to be 
noticed by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
avan, whom he describes as a man of low 
caste, commonly a Teir, one whose occupation 
is drawing toddy. The tradition is that the 
Chego came originally from Ceylon, where they 
belonged to the military caste. In civil war 
or rebellion, the Chego were bound to take up 
arms for the sovereign ; and some princes 
employed them as soldiers, if they had not a 
sufficient force of Nairs. Their priiicipal oc- 
cupation is that of drawing Toddy, which is 
compulsory on their caste. The Chego are 
sub-divided into two sections : the Chego and 
the Twen Chego. 

Tariah , — The Pariah race, rare in the 
Northwest provinces, are found in every village 
and town in the Peninsula. 

Their history is altogether unknown; they are 
wholly landless, they are generally, in the vil- 
lages, predial slaves, aud escape from this posi- 
tion only in the largest towns where labour is 
available. Amongst the S. Dravidian races they 
are called Paraiyan, Pariah and Pariar ; and 
Professor Wilson derives that name from Parai 
the village drum. This race receive the follow- 
ing designations, 

Holliaru Can. Mhar... Mahu 

Hollere .. „ Paraiyan,,,..,.... Tam| 

Holleru Holgeri.... n Paraiyar „ 

Eskar Paraiyadi Kiravan. Tam. 

Pariah or Pariar Eng. Mullavadu,., Tel* 

Wullaru .....Can* Malla Wanloo Tel. 

Bher Hind Mala-war ,...Tel. 

Paravan Maleal. 

They are laborers, grooms, never are scaven- 
gers, eat dead cattle, dedicate their girls to the 
gods, are sharaanists, fetioHsts and poly- 
theists. As the Mhair, they, are supposed to 
have given.their name to Mhairwara. This is the 


Indeed, in the great tract of country of the pe- 
ninsula, the Pariah and the Mhang are the only 
free labourers, the hindu farmers rigidly prevent 
their holding land and with equal tenacity 
prevent those of the hamlet leaving it, lest the 
village lose its labouring hands. .They are 
really village slaves throughout the Hyderabad 
country. The Pariah or Pariar amongst the 
Tamul people arrange themselves into many 
tribes, amongst others,-— 

Valluva. Kuli. Ambu. Tali. 

Tada. Tipparai, Vaduga. Vettyar. 

Tangalai. Murasa. Aliya, ' Koliya* 

Durcbali. . 

Theyare permitted to marry into each others 
families. They are regarded by caste hindus, 
as unclean but they are not outcastes or men 
who have been expelled from other castes. They 
are usually the serfs of the sudr agriculturists. 
Those iu the large towns, in the employ of the 
Europeans in Southern India, are quick, in.* 
telligeut, and active. They are emigrating with 
great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Cape Colony and the Burmese provinces, &c., 
where all sectarian or social distinctions are 
unknown, there, are ten castes who are lower 
in the social scale than the Pariah, and from 
these are excluded the Pallar, who dispute 
precedence with the Pariar. The Pariar 
constitute well defined, distinct ancient 
race, independent of all others, and has its own 
sub-divisions, its own peculiar usages, its ©wn 
traditions, and its own jealousy of the encroach- 
ments of the races which are above it and be- 
low it. . Aud the Pariar, whom St. Pierre’s 
romance has fabled as a mild, benevolent, sub-^ 
dued being, whenever he has an opportunity, is 
as severe on pther sects as from the custom of 
the world we would surely expect. Many of 
them devote their young women to the gods 
but the practice -is generally, regarded as vile, 
aud as followed for money. Tf he dher of Hy^. 
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ambaJ wawhip all the deities ; they are the pariah is the small villages are wateh- 
emiaently polytheists, but they also worship men, labourers, help in the fields, have balotta, 
the elemental raia water, as the Meghoba^ some have fields with 8 or 10 bullocks and do 
(probably Mrigb) as a deity ; and at stated the “ begar*’ or forced labour work as also do the 
times make a lamp-stand of dough, on the Mang. A potail Dher is occasional. The 
top of which they place the gbi pipkin as Dher is superior to the Mang. The Dher of 
a lamp with gbi or clawrified butter and a cotton Central India are said to spin and clean cot- 
wick which they light and worship, putting ton. 

cakes before it. Many of them worship de- The Hulaswar, or Holeyar of Mysore are 
parted spirits, some of them evil, some of them often employed there as peons and horsemen, 
good spirits, and others which they designate Eollayer formerly came to the western coast 
devils, and which appear only at night, as nearly quite naked but are said to correspond to 
shades, all believe in transmigration, and one the Dher, and to thePalli or Paller in the south, 
man mentioned his hope to be re-born as a Halaya Paika or old Paik are a, Mysore race, 
mahomedan- Billiaru or Bow-men, a low race in Canara, 

The Holiyar of the centre of the peninsula The Kalladi or Kallari of Malabar are pre- 
where Canarese is spoken and in Canara seem dial slaves. 

to be identical with the Pariah or dher race of Milhnen. — The milk sellers in India are 
the other districts, and like the latter are pre- settled in towns, the chief tribes are the Ahir, 
dial slaves. In Coorg the Holiyar has three Gaola, and Dhangar. The Gaola take their name 
branches, the Holeyaroo, Tewaroo and Paleroo* from the Sanscrit ‘‘ Go” a cow, or from Gala 
Both in Canara and Coorg, however, they milk, from which many tribal names and otheF 
have other designations prefixed such as Mauri terms have sprung. Amongst others is the Gop 
Holeyaroo ; Byr Holeyaroo • Murtha, Bulgi a cowherd race of northern India who breed 
Holeyaroo, Rookha Holeyaroo, Badaya Hole- and attend on horned cattle, and sell their milk, 
yaroo, and in Coorg, Kembatta Holeyaroo. butter, &c. a Gopi is a women of that caste. 
Amongst the Mauri Holeyaroo, property de- The Gwalla, Golla or Gopala, is a cowherd by 
scends through the female line. The Pariah caste and occupation. Gorakh is a cow-keeper, 

Gobar, is cowdung and Gaola, is a milk man. 
The Gaola race are tall, robust and fair. 
Those of the Peninsula of India have no re- 
semblance to any other race in the Dekhan. 
They are pastoral and migratory. 

The Gauliga of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. In the 
south of India, about Bellary, the shepherds, 
milkmen, woolshearers, cowherds, cowkeepers 
are regarded as Oree golla wanloo, Goraba 
golla wanloo, Hundee Coraba wanloo, all of 
them divisions of the Shepherd race or Cow- 
keeper who are all of the same people or race and 
intermarry. There are several other sections 
In the Panjab, every Jat village has a Pariah of this tribe, 
garter where the low caste people reside along There are 3,050 Gaoli in the Oomraoti dis- 
with the Choorah. They are the ordinary trict and a sa race in the Dekhan they are a 
labourers, who do the inferior cooly work and, large made fair people, who are solely dairymen, 
according to Mr. Campbell, (p, 121) at the same Wilson mentions that they distinguish them- 
time are the putcaste scavengers of the com- selves as Ahir Gauli, a branch of the Ahir; 
munityi — but this seems to need some re-exa- Konkani Gaoli, natives of the Konkan, and 
miuation. ^ In Bast Berar, the Dher divide Idngayet . Gauli followers of the Jangam sec^ 
thehiseilcves inte the Somassi and the Laryan tarianism but I have never heard of these dis- 
Dher^ vrho c«t together but do not intermarry, tinctions. In peninsular, India their wealtbis 
The Somaasi dher rides on horseback in their chiefly in buffaloes and a few cowp; 

the Laryan on a bullock. The There .are Gaoli cowkeepers, but not in re- 
Dher are few north of the Satpura range, south gular .communities, scattered through Bengal 
of the Hagporeroad. The Dher class them- Proper and Orissa, where they succeed to the- 
Beives as Andhwan, Somassi, Wad, Larwan -:or‘ Ahir, and with their congeners the Satgopc srs 
Larron and Tirwau. The Somassi and Wad by far the most numexious hindu caotP Ben- 
intermarrj^ gal and Orissa. They are grawrs* but; /orm a 

y the Mahrattah eottntry, as diet ^qr Mhar, laicge part of, the cultiThtojca, parry, psdanquins# 
m Canarese eonatry, as ^Holteru, are 
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aid in cultivation and reaping, yet if they 
touch food it becomes unclean. 

shahi is given as a name to outcaste 
people of Sindh, ‘ who are large men. 

The Pariah of the Punjab are fine powerful 
men and tolerably good looking: native govern- 
ments recognised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The early 
Sikh reformers tried to proselyte these men, 
hut with very partial success, though a few, as 
Sikhs, obtained a respectable position. Chris- 
tians al^ have almost failed in converting 
them. Mr. Campbell regards those of the Pun- 
3ub as Arians. 
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tions, taking the place, there, of the Bui of the 
centre aod Sauth of India. An Ahir or up- 
country Goala would never dream of such 
work. 

The Ahir are hindu shepherds, following a 
pastoral life. According to Wilson, they were 
originally in the west of India but are now 
spread over the country. He mentions that they 
arrange themselves as of three races, the Naud 
bansa (race) in the Doab ; Jad or Yadu bansa 
in the upper Doab and west of the Jumna and 
Gual (Go-wala) bansa in the lower Doab and 
province of Benares, but tribes of Ahirs are also 
numerous in Rajputanah and the Panjab. Some 
of the Jad Bansa have been converted to 
mahomedanism, and are known as Rangar. In 
the Dehli district they have become intermixed 
with the Gujar and Jat, and conform to their 
usage of the marriage of the widow of an elder 
brother by the next in seniority. The Ahir 
are' not known further south in the peninsula 
than Berar, nor in Burmah. The Ahir Gaoli 
and D hangar, seem all to be shepherds, the 
Ahir, in Berar, are herdsmen and with the 
Gaoli are deemed of the same avocation as 
Krishna. They are esteemed, however, of low 
caste as manifest by the Oopiu girls song, Gali 
mat de re, Ahir ka cl/ hora, akhir jat, khir. 
Do not spatter abuse, thou child of Ahir, After 
all you are but an Ahir in caste. 

The Bhangar of the Mahratta and Telugu 
countries are the Kuru-buru or Cu rum bar of 
the Canarese districts, I he Dhangar, in Telin- 
gana, are in twelve tribes who do not eat to- 
gether nor intermarry. In the centre of the 
Peninsula, they are shepherds and wool- 
weavers, kitchen gardeners, and labourers. In 
the hill country of Ranagurh and (Jhota Nag- 
pore, there is a tribe of this name, some of 
whom descend periodically into the plains for 
labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta are la- 
bourers (Campbell p. 33.) Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes the Uhaiigar as of Mongol oiigin. 
He bids us look steadfastly at any man of 
an aboriginal race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for 
instance, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on bis face? There are 
805’9 of these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and ( hota Nagpor, 
they are a hill people j or as in Telingana, they 
aye cultivators ; or as in the south pf India, 
they are shepherds and weavers in wool. Many 
of the Dhangar are settled in the towns of the 
south of India, occupied as labourers, kitchen 
gardeners and dairymen and the Dhangar in 
the south of India arrange themselves accord- 
ingly. The Tiling Dhanga'r are milkmen and 
weavers of coarse woollens ; the Mahratta Dhan- 
gar graze cattle and sheep and clarify their 
bntter into glii; the Bangar Dhangar are 
pwly shq)herds. 


In the Peninsula, they are dark,* almost 
black, men, of slender and spare forma, they 
are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli, in personal 
appearance, and all the sheep (kuru, Karnatica, ^ 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar 
oare. They are also wholly distinct from the 
Tdayan or Tadava Tamulian cowherd race, 
who are known in all the Tamul country as 
‘ Fillai’ or son, and in all probability, the dis- 
persed Kurumbar or Dhangar of the Peninsula 
of India, some of them in towns and others 
almost nomade, are the fragments of the great 
shepherd race, who held sway in the Arcot dis- 
trict in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. See page 73.. 

The GoUa is sometimes employed as a 
cashier. 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory shep- 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better af 
the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar. or Dhan- 
gar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep aloof Irora 
each 01 her. 


Leather worJcers . — In Berar, the workers iu' 
leather assert that they consist of 12i castrs, 
amongst whom are 

The Dhor, who are tanners, make water- 
buckets and water sacks or the pakhal and 
mashak* 

Kullar Bandela chamar, both a tanner and a 
shoemaker. 

The Mahratta cbamar, a shoe-maker. 

The Parderi chamar, a cobbler. 

The Mang chamar, who make sandals. 

The Mabomedan chamar, who is a book- 
binder. 

The Katai, who make shoes and sandals and 
labour in the fields, at seed and harvest times. 
The Katai are identical in personal appear* 
ance with the chuckler (chakili) of the very south 
of India. 

The Chamar in Aurungabad, worship Mari- 
amma and Sitla. They marry when, under age, 
amongst themselves, proceeding on foot to the 
goddess Sitla whose shrine they circumambu- 
late five times. The expense is about a hun- 
dred rupees. They speak hindi. They burn 
their dead, but some very intelligent men at 
Aurungabad, did not know that anything fol- 
lowed death- The designations of tanners and 
leather workers 


Sanigar,. ...C an. 
Madiga Madharu ...Can. 

Chuckler Eno 

Chamar.. Hind. 

Hhang Mahe. 


ChaHIi Tam* 

Madiga Tei., 

Madira waulu ^ 

Madgolu......... », 

Madhera......... 9 , 


Those called Mang or Mhang are scattered 
through all the northern parts of the peninsula^ 
in the Bombay Presidency, in Maharashtra* 
Guzerat, Caudeish, the Concau and Kolapore. 
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The leather-workers are perhaps the most 
lamble ofallHhe settled races in the south of 
India In the villages they dwell outside the 
wails, for they are deemed wholly unclean. They 
are tanners, workers in raw hides and leather, 
shoe and harness makers, messengers, scavengers, 
and executioners. They are never horsekcepers. 
Their avocations are the most abject, and only 
a very few have ever been known to have the 
ability to read or write. The race, as a rule, are 
of a dark black hue, short in stature, and of 
very slender frame ; lower limbs particularly 
slight and calf and foot delicate. They still 
eat” creatures that most races regard as unclean. 
In villages they perform the lowest menial offi- 
ces, such as messengers and scavengers, and 
are paid by portions of the crops and. some 
small privileges but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. The Madaru and Madigarii 
of Ooorg are predial slaves, and seem identical 
with this race. The Madaru make baskets. In 
Northern India and in Bengal, the chamar, are 
a low caste race, workers in hides and leather, 
tanners and shoe and harness makers, and 
there form the great bulk of the labourers, 
taking the place of the pariah of the penin- 
sula. There are many sections throughout the 
Hyderabad country and in Berar they serve as 
scavenger, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They are part 
of the Baluth and like the Pariah are the pre- 
dial slaves of the village The Pendi Mang, 
are athletse. The Mhang worship the leather 
ropes which they make. They also make cakes, 
which they place on the ground and over it five 
stones, and a lamp, and worship these. They 
also worship the spirits of departed men who 
have led evil lives. They claim the right to 
have, for food, cattle and camels and horses 
that die of disease but this is disputed by the 
Dlier and in the village of Dangopura, in 1866 
and 1867, this point was for 20 months, under 
litigation’ the ultimate decision being in favour 
of the Dher. In the northern Dekhan are the 
sections Mang Garoro ; Hollar Mang } Dakhin 
Mang. 

The Mang-Garoro, are also styled “ Pha- 
rasti** or Migrants, as they have no settled 
abode but move from place to place, begging ; 
their men and women assume other clothes, and 
smear their foreheads with the red kuku, a 
mixture of turmeric and safflower. They 
also are conjurors and sleight of hand adepts 
from which they have their name Garori. The 
men also beat the dholak, when practising their 
conjuring' tricks, 

The Hollar mang are village musicians ; at 
marriages, play on the sannai, a musical^ wood 
iusthiment, and beat the dafra j they are also 
labbmMi go tnesiia^es* . 


The Dekhan Mhang make brooms and mats 
from the date palm, are also labourers, bring 
wood, marry girls under age, fall at the foot of 
Hanuman but worship at a distance, being 
not allowed to approach. They, like the pariah 
and the humble native Christian, are also prohi- 
bited approaching the bouse of any Hindu, but 
stand some yards off and intimate their presence 
by calling out baba, or maharaj, or ayer, and 
like the Dher every thing they have brought 
and every thing they touch and the place they 
touch is unclean. If it be a metal dish it is 
passed through fire, and if cloth or other mate- 
rial it is washed, or sprinkled with water, or 
placed on the ground for earth purification. 

They mount on horseback in procession to 
their marriage which they prohibit the Dher, 
and Teli or oilman. 

They do not usually claim dead creatures as 
a right but beg portions from the Dher. 

They worship generally all the local deities 
or village gods, the Ammun, the Ai, the 
Mata, Musoba, Mariai, Devi, Kandoba, and the 
Mangir or ghosts of deceased relatives. Man- 
gir is the form of a human being engraved on 
silver or copper, intended to represent a de- 
ceased father or mother, sometimes it is a cas- 
ket of copper containing a silver figure of a 
man. The Mangir is worshipped at the dewali 
and dussara and at amas and full moon and 
anniversaries. The figure is worshiped by 
washing, and burning frankincense. They bury 
or burn their dead. They place the corpse in 
the ground, then bring a potful of water from 
the river, pour it on the body and cover the 
dead with earth : after three days they take 
food and place it over the dead. They seem 
doubtful as to transmigration. 

DJior. Hind. Tel. Dhoria Can. Dborata 
Mahratta are found in most of the larger 
villages of southern India. They are tanners, 
but are regarded as hindus, and, unlike the 
Dher and Mhang, reside within the villages. 
They worship the earthen jar in which the 
hides are steeped, placing vermilion on it. 
They do not partake of animals that die of 
disease. They never devote their young women 
to the gods. They are looked on by the Pariah 
or Dher as vile, and are not associated with in 
eating or intermarrying. The Dhor are robust, 
fair, short, men, with well developed chests, 
wide faces, light colored eyes, many of them 
with a light mustache and in all their features 
they present evidence of a Mongol origin. They 
never eat the large horned cattle, the cow, buf- 
falo, or bullock, nor do they eat dead animals, 
but fowls, fish, deer, goats and sheep are law- 
ful. They marry in their own tribe, making the 
marriage procession on a bullock, and say that 
they are .not entitled ’ to proceed on a horse, 
The objects of their worship are very doubtful. 
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Like almost all the races of India, they wor- 
ship, at anniversaries, the chief implements of 
their trade, which in their case is the tan-pit, 
but they weekly cowdung a small spot in their 
house, on which they burn incense, place flowers, 
and wheaten cakes covered with rice, bow down, 
worship and eat. The deity, thus invoked, 
one family whom I saw at Oodghir said, was 
Bawa Adam, whom they consider to be Maha 
Deva, and inquiry elicited the information that 
about 60 or 80 miles west of Punderpore, is a 
stone, named Bawa, or Pather, Adam* They 
also worshipped Ai, mother, whom they designate 
as the Bhawani at Taljapore, but Khandoba at 
Malligaum, also receives their worship. The 
temple guardians however do not permit the 
Dhor to approach near to the idols, as their 
trade of workers in skins and hides makes them 
unclean* They bury the dead who have fallen 
victims to small pox and cholera, but those fiom 
some other diseases are ^burned ; a pregnant 
woman dying is burned. They make leather 
from hides, and manufacture such articles as 
are used for water purposes, the mot bucket 
the d’hol and pak’hal. 

The Totti of the Tamul people is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers. The 
domestic Totti, does the humblest part of the j 
house work, 1 

Tottyar of Coimbatore are settled there from 
the north* 

Beder , — In the tract lying between the My- 
sore and Hyderabad and Mahratta territories, 
are several petty sovereignties, such as that of 
the nabob of Banaganapally, a syud family, in 
the east of the Ceded Districts, until 1889, 
the Pathan nabobs of Kurnool ruled on the 
right bank of the Tumbudra river, further 
west, the Reddi chief of Gadwal ; the Mah- 
ratta chief of Sundoor, one of the Ghor- 
para family ; the kshetria rajah Narapati of 
Anagoondah, the descendant of the great king 
Rama of Yijianaggur, who was overthrown by 
the combination of the mahomedan kings of 
Golcondah, Kalburgah, Bijapore and Ahmed- 
nuggur; the Pathan nabobs of Shalmoor the 
^ Ghorpara chieftains of Gunjundurgurhand Akal- 
kot, and at Ghoorgontah and Beder Shorapore 
are the descendants of that Beder soldier, 
Pid Naik, to whom Aurungzeb, for aid given at 
the siege of Bejapore granted, a small territory 
in the.Raichore Doab. The Beder race have 
only these two small sovereignties, and some 
of them, in Shorapore, are tall, well made, 
robust men. 

The Beder race in parts of Mysore form a 
considerable part of the, population and have 
many poligarships, and in Ceylon there re- 
mains a fragment of a prior stock, called Ved- 
dah* 


Their name is variously pronounced, Beder, 
Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vedda, Yedar, Veddar, 
Yedan and Bedan. They are the race who 
gave their name to the Pinciara who harrassed 
Central India for nearly 50 years. Some of 
them have become mahomedans. 

The Baidar of Beder Shorapore, drink spirits, 
eat the hog^ crocodile, porcupine (Sarsal) 
manis, Aii) Iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat, 
rat, bandicoot, fMus giganteiis) and Jerboa rat. 

The Baidera Wanloo, T’el. of Bellary, are 
mahonaedans, keep numerous little horses which 
they use for carriage. They are great carriers 
and have been of use in several military opera- 
tions. 

ThePindari are mentioned in Indian history 
as early as the commencement of the eighteenth 
century ; several bands followed the Mah- 
ratta armies in their early wars in Hindostan, 
They were divided into diirrah, or tribes, com- 
manded by sirdars, or chiefs, and people of 
every country and of every religion, were indis- 
criminately enrolled in this heterogeneous com- 
munity, a horse and sword being deemed suffi- 
cient qualifications for admission. A common 
interest kept them united : some of the chiefs 
acquired wealth and renown in the Mahratta 
wars, they seized upon lands which they w'ere 
afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted, with their estates, the services of 
their adherents to their descendants. — (C'oZe, 
Myth. Hind, 298 ) 

Kak%r are a dark colored, spare and sinewy 
migratory race, in the centre of the peninsula 
of India, who are usually regarded as identical 
with the Pindara that overran the south of 
India. They are found residing in most of the 
villages north of the Tumbudra river. They 
possess small active ponies, on which they bring 
the grass that they cut in the jungles, and other- 
wise act as carriers, but they might at any mo- 
ment become active marauders. They are also 
screen or tatti-makers, and a few have become 
agricultural or engage in horse dealing. They 
elect a chief, to whom they give the rank of 
Rissaldar. They are all mahomedaus and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

The Taremooh, known as Bail Kambar in 
Canarese,Ghassari in the Dekhani and Lohar in 
the Mahratta, is a wandering black smith. Bail 
Kambar, means bullock blacksmith, but they 
style themselves Taremook. They wander from 
village to village, principally in the Northern 
Canarese speaking country. 

The JDumur or Kollati, called by themselves 
Bhatu, are a wandering race, their women are 
athletm and common* 

The Kili-Katr, Muddikpor or Kotaboo are 
wandering minstrels. Many names have been 
given to this migratory people who dwell 
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in tlie sontliern'^Mabratta country 5 Kublgira them, to a small extent, to engage in the ways 
or ferryman, Eoli and Earkur, are the terms of ordinary life, but they ate considered to be 
most usually employed, but Muddikpor is the still insufficiently civilized to be left without 
desi^-natioD they apply to themselves. They the aid and protection of Government. The 
are ^generally tall and powerful men, wiih an sum paid to them is about Eupees 1,800 a year, 
olive yellow complexion and are now very Some who reside on the outskirts of the forests, 
numerous throughout "that part of India ; they come a little more in contact with the every day 
say tiiat their original locality was the village world; but their ordinary locality is in the very 
of Talicot near the town of Sorapoor, and that, depths of the forests, beneath the shade of 
however far they have dispersed, all classes pending branches, and only about ten or twelve 
continue to speak the Mahratta tongue, though families have huts made of branches of trees, 
it is requisite they should attain likewise a In stature they are about the same size as the 
knowledge of the language of the countries in hindu people around them# A few are of a 
which they wander to enable them to gain a dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
livelihood. black. The men are taller and more robust 

JBkowm, the wild hunter race of India, called than the Tamul race, the women are decently 
Pardhi, Him Pardhi, Shikari, and Him Shi- clad. The men wear only the langoti. They 
kari. Though, seemingly, very poor and humble have clear skins, but suffer much from fever, 
they are a migratory and predatory tribe. They seem to use warm earth baths in fever. 
They snare wild animals which they bring for Their food consists of wild fruits and roots, 
sale into towns. They also capture the larger particularly those of the Kanduri, Hind (Bry- 
beasts of prey. They work in certain tracts onia grandis, Linn,) a few wild varieties of 
of' country which they call l^their jungle, each yams and the leaves of Capparis horrida, rice, 
section keeping to their own circle. the wild bean, Canavalia virosa, molluscs, 

SoligarUy according to Buchanan, are a rude fish and flesh of every kind. They hunt 

I with the bow and fisli by torch light. They 
are pohgamists, have up to four or even 
seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 
and pour libations on the grave. The men 
average 5 ft* in., in height and lbs, 100 ia 
fectually a race may remain sequestered in it, I weight. The women average 4 ft. 6 in., in 
to notice this rude tribe. Though residing up ’ height and lbs. 82 in weight, Ther 6 are about 
to within 20 miles of Madras with its 500,000 20,000 of them in the Nellore district, 
people, though surrounded by the active and They have little intelligence cannot reckon up 
industrious Tamul and Telup people and pos- to ten, converse but little with each other» and 
Sessiiig the readiest means of coinmunicatian by are more taciturn with strangers, whose very 
the Pulieat marine lagoon and Cochrane’s presence even alarms them. The language they 
canal, they are nevertheless almost in the lowest ; speak is said to be Tamul, and a similar race, 
state m which human beings can remain. ^ j a is stated, occupy the neighbouring forests on 
The Yauadi dwell in the forests of ihe Sri- ' the hills at Naglawaram, and others are spread 
harikottah muttah an islan-d of the Chingle- | through Nellore, N. Arcot and Cuddapah. 
put Collectorate. They hold little or no inter- 
course with their more civilized neighbours. are a race dwelling in hamlets of five 

Until recently their ordinary avocations were outskirts of moat of the 

the gathering of the wild products of the forests tillages in the district of Chingleput, and are 
which the officers of Government bought from sometimes called Tenadi. They are herbalists, 
them at rates lower than the ordinary market Mongol features, the men hare 

prices, aud paid them in kind, with grain, and chin and no whiskers, 

clothes. Latterly, however, a few on the out- polygamists. They eat all animal food 

Skirts, have taken to charcoal burning and except the flesh of the cow. They dig up the 
wood-felling, and they are now also paid part- wild chay root. The average height of the men 
ly in mnney, changes which bring them more ^ ^ Weight lbs. 88 . 

imeotttact with the settled people around them., Kotawa^ with their sab-diviSioiis ( 1 ) ftre 
An effoH Was made in 1855, to induce them to Bajantri or Gaon Korawa, or Sonai Eolawaru, 
engage in agriculture, but neither that nor $ub- (2) Teliug Korawd or Kaabi Eorawa, (3) 
sequent attempts to persuade them to rear cat- Kolia Korawa,. and ( 4 ) Soli Korawa, are a 
tie and sheep have succeeded. In 1857, Go- race in the peninsula of India. The Yerkal, 
vernment established a school for their children, , EoraWa, ot Coonchee Eootee, are' wanderers Of 
and forty to fifty scholars were lately in attend- whose original country they themselves re- 
for each of whom, an allowatme in grain tain no knowledge. They arc darker fhan 
The, use of has! compelled • usual tinge of bindoos around them. InfkOT 
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tribe inhabiting the southern ghauts, which 
separate Coimbatore from Mysore, — (Hindoos^ 
Fol 1.3 

Yunadiy — It may serve to illustrate one fea- 
ture of this country and show how long and ef- 
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own eoraminiities' they style themselves ' Yer- 
kai’ and they give the same appellation to .the 
language in which they hold communication 
with each other. Some of them seem to have 
been converted to the brahminical faith, and 
are now of the vaishnava sect. With the ex- 
ception of the cowy almost all animals are used 
by them as food. Their dead are burned. 

The Srukuy also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu 
Kurshi-wanlu^ Yera-kedi, Yera-kellii, Erukiilu- 
vadu, in the Oaiiarese part of the peninsula of 
India, occupy themselves ostensibly as basket- 
makers, and in fortune telling. Eut they are 
notoriously predatory and steal girls whom they 
devote to prostitution. They are found in mat 
huts on the outskirts of most towns. 

The Yerkala of the Nellore District are mi- 
gratory mat and basket- makers, using the 
midrib and leaflets of the date palm. They 
also make wooden combsj work as* labourers, 
and a few have settled and engaged in cultiva- 
tion. They rear pigs*, poultry, donkeys and 
dogs and eat the iesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men are 
spare, and light make, but hardy, with low fore- 
heads, small eyes, short nose. They wear only a 
strip of cloth and they tie their hair in a knot 
above their hxow.^{JBalfour in Aladras, Jour* 
IdL (Sc Science, Vol, 18, 4.) They admit 

polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

Dr. French says there is a rude uncivilized 
race in the Kistnah district, who are bird catch- 
ers, and who have no feast or music at their mar- 
riages, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price of 
Es. 202 to the brides* parents. The men have 
only a loin cloth. They are said to eat cats, 
mungoose, squirrels^ rats,, parrots and minahs. 
They snare birds, rear pigs and donkeys and live 
by makinar baskets and mats from- the palm 
leaves. The women are sooth-sayers. These 
seem to* be the Korava race. 

Also, Professor Wilson mentions the Kora- 
charu as a hill and* forest tribe in the Carnatic 
who make bamboo mats and baskets aud carry 
betel nut from, market to market, k Korawa 
race also inhabit the* Pakhal hills and near the 
Godavery. 

Yerdwu are a migratory race in Coorg, of 
middle size, with* coarse features, black and 
straight hair, they are labonrero arid are be-- 
lieved to have come* from Malabar. Their 
language is sSid to resemble Malayalam ; they 
worship evil spirits and have no priests. 

’Bahenatti, a peaceful and innocent migratory 
race, found in Mysote and the Telugu' coun« 
try, who,- about the* beginning of tlie 18th 
century were driven from their houses by op- 
pression. 

Wadmjoar, ai^e tfenk and road‘*makers. 

Bunjarcby often written Banjara, are called also ' 
Lambada, Lambadi, llambadi, and Einjara. 


Their Cajiarese name is Herkeri. The name of 
Banjara is supposed by Elliot to be derived from 
the Sanscrit JBunij, a merchant. Shakspeare 
derives it from the Persian Birin jar, a rice- car- 
rier. In the Dasa Kumara Oheritra, a work 
written by Dandi, mention is made of a cock- 
fight in a Bunjara camp, but the Bunjara are 
even indicated by Arrian as one of the classes 
of Indian society. They are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but many 
have settled down in the tract under the north- 
ern hills lying between Goruckpoor and Hard- 
war. Some are mahomedans and say they came 
from Multan. Those of western India are 
usually Charuns, and their sacred character is 
a great protection to them. The Bunjara of 
Berar have been greatly predatory aad are 
being removed; 

The Turki Bunjara, who are mostly carriers, 
have 36 tribes or *'got.” 

The.Beid Bunjara have 11 got,” they 
I came from Bhutnir and are now in Pilibit and 
j Kant, and many are weavers and medical men^ 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 got** are 
mostly agricultural. They claim to be descend- 
enta of Gour brahmins and to Have left Runt- 
humbor in Aurungzeb*stime. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They 
have- 16 got.’* 

j The Buhrup Bunjara are mostly hindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
! into the five tribes, Rathor, Chouhon or Koorri, 
Fowar, Towur and Buxtea, who are again sub- 
divided into tribes or got. They claim to have 
come from Chittoor. They intermarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have a 
close relation with those of the Dekhan, each 
community has a chief at its head styled 
Naik, to whom they yield implicit obedience. 
The Bunjara are scattered in communities 
all over India. 

In- the south of India, tliey style themselves 
Gohur. They are met with from Kashmir to 
the south of India and keep in Tandas or en- 
campments. Their Tanda^ Hind. Kepa, Mahr- 
in the extreme south of India have become 
greatly broken up, for they are predatory, en-* 
gage* in gang robbery, many of them are to be 
seen- in jails, in the Mysore territory their 
wcunen and a^xed men are? breaking metal for 
the reads and the rapid extension of roads and 
railroads have done much to exclude them 
from their trade as carriers and collecting 
merchants. But, in Berar and throughout the 
Hyderabad country they are still in large num- 
bers collecting from the lone hamlets the small 
quantities of grain, cotton, and wool obtainable, 
'and bringing them into the larger marts. Their 
means of carriage is solely the bullock and the 
cow. Some of these are magnificent and it is a 
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^rand slight to see a Banjara Tanda laden with 
cotton or grain, traversing the country through 
pathways and tangled trees and brushwood so 
intwining that portions of cotton are taken 
up at every step. Their value as travelling 
merchants, in times of scarcity or great demand 
is incalculable, for no other means could bring 
in the small stores of outlying hamlets. They 
will shortly disappear from traffic as rail and 
metalled roads increase. The Banjara are 
men of great energy. They have in some 
places fixed homes. Throughout Berar and in 
the northern parts of the Hyderabad territory 
some of them are to be found settled in villages 
as servants of the Potails and are recognised as 
village Banjara- On the borders of Rohilcund 
toward* the Terai, they have considerable settle- 
ments, are considerable landed proprietors and 
important people. Campbell (p. 107.) A numer- 
ous tribe hearing tliis name are spread along 
the food of the Himalaya from Hurdvvar to | 
Gumlcpur engaged in agriculture. | 

Wilson also says they are partly of hindu and 
in part of mahomedan belief and that the Bahu- ! 
rupa Bartjara arrange themselves into the Rah- 
tore, Chauha-n, Powar Tuwar and Barka Banjara j 
and some of them are accepted as guarantees | 
for agreements similarly to the- Charan and 
Bhat. 

The Banjara is called by the Bekhan .peo- 
ple Lambana, The Banjara man is a Gohur, 
a man, a woman however is a Banjarni. 

The goddess Marri-Ai is a great deity with 
the Dekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in 
their most solemn oaths. They use a broken 
branch of the Azaderachta Indica, or nim tree, 
or as they call it, Lim K.a Dagla, in their 
solemn ordeals. They lay one on the ground, 
and will say to a woman whose virtue is 
in question, “ if you be not a whore lift it,*' and 
her lifting it or otherwise, establishes her in- 
nocence or her guilt. 

Their dress and appearance are singular, 
more particularly of the women, and their so- 
cial habits and customs distinctive- The men 
\vear the usual “ Puggree” and “Dhoti” whilst 
the dress of the women consists of a boddice, 

“ Cliooiee” with long sleeves, and a petti* 
coat or skirt hung from the waists in ample 
folds, consisting of coarse cotton prints of 
bright colors, and a “ saree” or scarf, of a si- 
milar texture, which is carelessly thrown 
over the shoulders, giving them a picturesque 
appearance, when combined with brass and deer- 
horn • ornaments and gaudy colored tassels of 
cottoi), with which their arms, ears, nose, neck, 
ankles and toes are profusely decked. They have, 
small well turned hands and feet j their move- 
ments are easy, graceful, and stately, rendered 
slow from.the quantity olf ornaments they wear. 

fairted in the' centre, combed back, 
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plaited, and ornamented with a profusion of 
silk or cotton tassels- They seldom change 
their clothes, till they are tattered and torn, and 
are only reuewed by a new suit. The women 
possess considerable natural charms, are as active 
as the men in their business avocations, and 
they carry burdens when travelling, chiefly their 
chiidren, provisions, or utensils. They are 
capital needle-women, making their own jackets 
and petticoats, and frequently embroider these 
tastefully. The mateiial used by the women 
of some branches of this tribe is manufactured 
from the fibre of a species of nettle, which is 
woven into cloth for themselves, and these are 
tastefully dyed in various colors, to suit their 
peculiar take in this respect, frequently over- 
gaudy. They visit the most remote and hilly 
regions and lone harolets to collect and trans- 
port grain and other commodities to more civi- 
lized parts ; no jungles or wild beasts deter them 
from travelling. In some districts they are 
addicted to thieving and thuijgee. They settle 
their own disputes, either by arbitration, or 
by the decision of their Naeks and seldom or 
ever complain of their fellows. Their Code of 
Laws prescribes punishments for all crimes, the 
verdict of which, when carried out, is never 
disputed. Their Priests exercise the. power of lifei 
and death over the community but this is mask- 
ed under the cloak of religion and supernatural 
agency ; and, as a tribe, they are bound to 
secrecy, whenever the extreme penalties of their 
laws are carried into effect. Unchasiity is 
strictly punished with death, frequenily both 
the woman and man suffer when detected,. and 
their corpses are buried or burned together, and 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com- 
plained of. They recognize no authority, keep 
aloof from settled races, interfere with no one,, 
and allow of no interference among them, in the 
matter of their laws or customs, &c., As^ 
carriers, distance and climate have no difficul- 
ties for them : they undertake extensive en- 
gagements in exporting merchandise, chiefly 
grain, cotton, cloths, oil seeds, &c.,. and carry, 
them out with the utmost good faith — they 
never play false when once the work is under- 
taken by them ; no instance has been known 
of goods entrusted to their care having been 
robbed. They are looked upon by other classes' 
of natives with a superstitious dread, so that 
they can traverse the wildest and most jungly 
tracts with impunity and perfect security. It 
is reported that the Banjara of the hill, districts 
(Bisram, Cuttack, and Jeypore) practise the 
Meriah sacrifice, as also do those who trade bet- 
ween Nagpore and the coast. Dr* Shortt from*^ 
personal inquiries in Orissa, Nagpore, Hydera** 
bad, South Arcotj Vizagapatam, Jeypure^,&c., 
was satisfied that sorcery, witchcraft, hummn 
sacrifice, and infanticide, prevail among differ- 
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ent commumties of the Banjara. Each com 
munity is localized by the term of “ Tanda/’ 
having its own leader who is said to lead a 
peculiar ascetic life. On occasions of sickness 
among themselves or murrain amongst their 
cattle, the Priest is consulted, and should 
he attribute such visitation to sorcery, the 
Priest fixes the guilt on some individual 
belonging to the community, when the sup- 
posed evil-doer is immediately ruthlessly 
seized and murdered in the manner dictated by 
the Priest, to abate the evil- The execution is 
coolly and deliberately carried out in the most 
summary manner, and the deed is buried in 
oblivion. The practice of infanticide is in 
vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, 
of the large sums of money required to ornament 
their girls, in addition to the large dowries 
which they have to bestow on marriage. It is 
teputed that the practice is carried out by 
placing the new born infant in an earthen 
vessel or chatty, the mouth of which is tied 
nver with cloths steeped in a decoction of 
turmeric, and ornamented with flowers, some 
trifling ceremodies being carried out, the chatty 
is taken to some remote place in the jungles, 
and there buried. Some of the Khond tribe 
carry out a similar practice as regards their 
female children. 

The Banjara generally possess large herds of 
cattle, which they convert into pack animals — 
even cows are made to carry burdens, which, as 
a rule, no other class of Natives doj and it is no 
unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara 
bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with 
young calves at their heels. One or more of 
their best bullocks are selected as leaders, their 
horns and the crests of their pack saddles are 
ornamt-nted with cowries, scarlet cloths, pea- 
cocks’ feathers, tassels of cotton variously color- 
ed, &c., their necks are encircled with a band 
of scarlet cloth or leather, to which is fastened 
numerous bells of sizes, and, as they walk, 
the bells give out a monotonous sound. The 
selected animal is supposed to be deified, form- 
ing the protector of the herd, and is termed 
Guru Bail ; the jingle of the bells, aud the 
ornamentation of the animals, are said to fright- 
en away beasts of prey in their lonely and 
jungly marches. The cattle are let loose as 
soon as the march is over to enable them to 
pick up what they can by browsing in the 
vicinity, The Banjara is independent of villages 
generally in his travels. As soon as the en- 
campment is fixed on, he unloads his bullocks, 
■aiui packs the loads in tiers, and over them he 
stretches an awning of cloth or a cumbly, as 
protection from the weather. At night, the 
cattle are tied round the packages in a circle, in 
the midst, the Banjara lights a fire aud lies 
dov\ra to sleep. He is up at sunrise, loads his 


bullocks, and proceeds to the next' stage : the 
distance travelled is generally from 10 to 15 
miles a day. On these travels, one or more of 
their women accompany them. 

JSFomades arid Migratory ^ houseless races . — 
Kurumhar, a nomade shepherd race are the 
earliest known inhabitants of l)ravidadesam,now 
known as the Carnatic and Coromandel. The 
Korumbar appear to have been at one time 
the most numerous and most powerful race 
in the peninsula. They seem to have estab- 
lished numerous petty priucipalities over the 
whole of the peninsula, which were ulti- 
mately absorbed into the Chola empire. Nu- 
merous sites attributed to this race and 
still called Kurumbar Kot are to be met with. 
The number of these sites ami conditions in- 
dicate an extensive sway. They were a pas- 
toral shepherd race, and Kuru in the Karnatic 
language means a sheep. Small communities 
exist all over the peninsula from north of the 
Kistna, wandering with their flocks, and others 
of them dwell in the less accessible hills aud 
forests of the peninsula. 

The Curdy Ourubar or Kurumbar, nomade 
shepherds, who occupy the denser deeper 
jungles of the lower slopes of the Neilgherries, 
are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
sportsmen, and the smoke of their fires may 
occasionally be seen rising from the lower 
gorges of the hills. 

The Handi Xuruhary are Kurumbar who 
take service in towns. 

Kurumeruy or, according to Buchanan, Karu^ 
haru (Journey through Mysore, Vol. i . p. 395) 
according to the Abbe Dubois, are in three 
migratory tribes, one section of which engages 
in the traffic of salt and grain on the backs of 
asses, backwards and forwards from the coast 
to the interior. Another section manufacture 
osier panniers, baskets or mats. This section 
live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 5 or 
6 long, made of bamboos, and they move from 
place to place to obtain work. The third 
section are called Kalla bantru and are said to 
be robbers by profession. 

The Chensu Karrivy are a migratory race 
mentioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly 
tracts near Coimbatore. They are described 
as without houses or cultivation, but by snares 
or with the bow catch birds or larger game 
which they dispose of for rice : the white 
ant is said to be used by them for food. 
They approach their game under the shelter 
of a cow or buffalo, which they have taught 
to stalk. Their language is a dialect of 
the Tamil with a few Caiiarese words inter- 
mixed. Those near towns learn the use of 
Telugu words. A Tamularis unable to under- 
stand their language. A few reside in little 
huts on the outskirts of villages aud have 
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a little Llanket, but their ordinary clothing is 
a loin cloth and in the denser forests they dwell 
in caves or hollows of trees or under the shelter 
of a hut made of branches of trees, and use 
only a few leaves for covering. They describe 
the Animaiai as their original country, 

Ceylon . — The SiTighalese language according 
to Eask belongs to the Turanian family of 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
Dravidian element is intermixed, a remnant of 
buddhists is still to be found who use the Pali 
scriptures. As in the whole line of coast in 
the extreme south-east, south and south-west 
of the peninsula of India, a large part of the 
population of Ceylon is of foreign blood. 

The population ^in 1 was estimated at 
1,442,062, and in 1857 it amounted to 
3,697,975 besides about 30,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Since then an estimate has been 
made, which shows a population close on three 
millions. There are various statements as to 
the races occupying Ceylon. The European 
population is small and consist chiefly of Bri- 
tish emigrants employed in the civil and mili- 
tary service or on the plantations. 

Burgher is a term properly applicable only 
to white persons of pure Butch descent, of 
whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name has, by courtesy, beeu given to 
all those who India are styled Indo-Britons, 
Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, Easi-Iudians or more 
commonly half castes, namely, the descend- 
ants of Europeans by native women, therefore 
a race of mixed European and Native origin. 
The people of Ceylon are of a Taraulian or 
Bravidian stocl. Those of Kandy, with their 
habits of polyandria, would seem to be more 
allied to the people of Coorg, but the coast 
tribes are of the same race as the Tamular of the 
peninsula. And there are a few wild, out-caste 
races, the Gahaleya, Ehodia and Yeddah in the 
forests and unfrequented parts. 

The Singhalese range themselves under the 
lieads of Kaudians, low-country SinghaJesOj and 
Bhodiah. 

The Tamul people of Ceylon belong to the 
aame race as the Tamular of Southern India, and 
consist either of those, who have beeu on the 
island for centuries or who are recent emigrants. 
They are chiefly to be found in the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
which they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trin- 
comalee. Their main occupation is agricultural. 
The labourers of the island are styled coolee, 
also a Tamul word, They come over in large, 
numbers from the continent, during the coffee- 
season. 

Lord Valentia who travelled in Ceylon, says 
the races- are the* Bajah Wm^y<ii the king’s 


Brahrmna Wansaya^ the caste of brahminsi 
skilled in science ; 

Waifyija waiisaya, the merchant caste : 

Gowi Wansaya^ the easteof (3rowi, who culti- 
vate the ground, known in Ceylon by the name 
of Vellala, which howevcir is not a Singalese 
word. These Gowi or Yellal nre of the highest 
caste on the island, there being none of the 
three superior castes, except the king of Candy, 
who is of the first : 

Ohandalfiyo^ inhabitants of the woods, who 
strip the skins of animals to make thongs for 
the king’s use : 

Veddo^ a people who live wild in the woods, 
and kill wild beasts : 

Duravo caste, commonly called Chando, 
which k upt a Singalese word. The name Bu- 
ravois compounded of two words, which signify 
come from alar : 

Karawo, There are nine sub-divisions uf thi^ 
race, which is commonly called the fisherman’s 
caste ; it derives its name from a compound 
word which signifies evils doers," because 
the occupation of the caste is the destroying of 
animals, which by the religion of Boudhou is 
forbidden. — (Valentia^ s Voyage and Travels^ 
VqI. Z, 492. 

Sirr (Ceylon) says the principal castes are 
four, viz., 

The Surya Vanse or royal race ; tliis has 
two divisions, viz, : 

Qoe Wanse, a division of the Surya or royaj 
racej cultivators, the most numerous in the 
island, and to it belong the nobles, chiefs., 
priests, and nearly all the Government servants. 

^ille Mahareya, or shepherds, is the second 
division of the Surya. 

Brachmina Wansey descendants of brah- 
mins. 

Wiepa WdnsOy is divided into two classes* 
cultivators and shepherds- 

Kshoodra WmsSy which has sixty sub- 
divisions. 

The Singalese are a small race, and by no 
means good looking. Tlieir complexion is the 
same as that of the hindoos, but their features 
are in general disagreeable. The costume of 
the men is a long petticoat, fastened round 
the waist and reaching to the heels. Tortoise 
shell combs are worn by men aswell as women. 
In the numerous excesses into which European 
costume has been carried, the size of the back 
comb worn by ladies has never attained that of 
the Singhalese men, who also wear a narrow long 
bent comb across tlje forepart of the head — the 
lighter colored shell is most esteemed by them. 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value accord- 
ing to tho size and quality of the shell : hair 
pina of tortoiae-shell. are worn by ’the, women : 
gold and sil^^er being substituted fo¥:fuU 
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these hair pins are among the articles purchased 
by passengers in the steam-boats. — (Rhode, 
M- S.S,) 

The rich and well watered delta between Co- 
lombo and Galle is an overgrown waste. The 
Singhalese, whose property it is* have covered it 
with cocoannt, bread-fruit and jack-fruit trees, 
and on those they are content to live, or rather 
exist, passing the great part of their time in 
sleep, while the women of their household work. 

Kmdians are the inhabitants of the hiJl-coun- 
try and are a hardy robust race, nevt-r till 
recently intermingling with their low country 
brethren. Their language is made up of 
three component parts. Elu (or Singhalese pure) 
the Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess an 
extensive literature, and their religion is Bud«- 
dhism. The low country Singhalese are either 
Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants. 
The influence of Roman Catholicism is very 
great, and the people are divided into classes 
according to their occupations. 

Among the Kandyans, and them only, poly- 
andry is prevalent, and the wife has the posses- 
sion of all the brothers. The children call the 
eldest brother father. A man can bring in an- 
other not a relation, to have joint marital 
rights with himself ; indeed the first husband, 
can so introduce, as many as the wife will con- 
sent to receive as husbands. According to Poly- 
bius, polyandry was practiced in ancient Greece, 
and in Book xii. we read that it was an old and 
habitual practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the 
Beem marriage, the husband goes to reside in 
the wife’s house, and the woman shares the fa- 
mily inheritance with her brothers. The hus- 
band, iu this marriage, can be dismissed sum- 
marily, by the family of the wife. In the Deega, 
a more respectable form of marriage, the wife 
leaves her own house for that of the husband — 
forfeits all claim on the property of her parents 
but acquiring some claim on that of her hus- 
band, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless 
with the full consent of the husband. Divorces 
are constantly sought for by women, on trivial 
pretences. A child born within nine months of 
the divorce, must be maintained by the hus- 
band. The Kandyans are a larger race of men 
than the Singhalese of the coast provinces. 
They have a saucy, independent mien, but are 
exceedingly indolent and thriftless. — Sirr's 
Ceylon, 

Gahalaya are an outcaste predatory race, 
near Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execution- 
ers in the times of the Kandyan kings. 

Gattarooj an outcaste race in Ceylon. 

Veddah are hunters, and are supposed to be 
the first occupants of the island. They are a 
wild semi-savage race residing in the interior. 
The foreei Veddah dwell in hollow trees or 
,<^£ives, subsist on game which they kill with rude- 


ly formed bows and arrows, wandering from jun- 
gle to jungle, as the game becomes scarce. 
They will not hold the slightest intercourse 
with any natives but those of their own tribe, 
and their language is said to be unintelligible 
to all others. The Village Veddah. dwell in 
certain districts, hold hut slight intercourse 
with the other inhabitants of the island, will 
not intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth which 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a coir 
cord, which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn or 
cleansed, but hang down in matted masses* 
Tennent describes the Veddah as miserable ob- 
jects, active but timid, athletic. though deformed, 
with large heads and misshapen limbs. Their 
bng black hair and beards fall, down to the 
middle in uncombed lumps^ they stood before 
him with their faces bent towards the ground, 
and their restless eyes twinkled upwards with 
an expression of uneasiness and apprehension. 
The (iiildren were unsightly objects, entirely 
naked, with misshapen joints, huge heads and 
protuberant stomachs ; the women, who were 
reluctant to appear, were the most repulsive 
specimens of humanity he had ever seen in any 
country . — (Tule Cathay, Vol. IL p. 371.) 

The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters* 
and especially skilful in snaring the wild ek-* 
phants. The two sections of the tribe do not 
intermarry, as’ they mutually distrust each 
other. The Veddah generally deposit their 
dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild 
animals- They seem to worship the planets ?* 
evil spirits and the spirits of deceased an- 
cestors. They have their own headsmen whom 
they elect and abey. They use bows and 
arrows and clubs of iron wood. (Sirr's Ceylon^ 
Vol. 11. p. 216.) They occupy a district about 
90 miles long and 45 broad in the south east- 
ern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and 
the base of the Badulia and Oovah hills. Ac- 
cording to Srrr they are a remnant of the 
Yakko, the aboriginal inhabitants of Oeylon> 
who, 2,000 years ago, after the conquest of the 
island by Wijayo and his followers, returned 
into the wilds, as the Kuli in Guzerat,. the 
Bhil in MalwaJ the Putu iu Cuttack,, the Kond 
in Gond’wana, and the Beda in Mysore retired 
before conquerors. The Bbadse, or Besadse, 
which in mediaeval Greek is called Vesadse, 
are alluded, to. in the tract of Palladius de 
Moribus Brachtnanorum, written about A. Dw 
400^ and the same name is applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inhabiting northern India. A 
forest tribe of Mysore, known by the name- of 
Veda or Beda, are said to have* formed part 
of the army of Tipu Sahib but this seems- in- 
accurate as the Beder of sore and up to 
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tie Kistnali river are an active agricultural 
people though predatory. The Veddah of Cey- 
lon live by hunting and use the bow, in drawing 
which they employ their hands and their feet. 
They are omniverons and eat carrion and ver- 
min roots, grain, fruit, birds, bats, crows, owls, 
and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf- 
falo. Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, 
free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the vocabulary is 
yeiy limited and they have recourse to gestures 
and signs. They have no knowledge of God, 
nor of a future state, and have no temples, 
idols, altars, prayers, or charms, but have a 
devil worship. They do not bury, but cover 
their dead with leaves in the jungle. They are 
regarded by the Singhalese as of high descent, 
gee Beder, p. 87. 

Bkodidy a little numerous out-caste, scarcely 
civilized, race, in Ceylon, forbidden to ap- 
proach a temple, or any of the higher castes. 
According to one tradition, they were hunters 
who, on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing to 
obtain game, N'c., murdered a child and sent 
its dismembered body for the king ; but 
another tradition is to the effect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food had 
been prohibited. The native laws forbade a 
Bhodia to approach a temple of buddha or the 
gods ; to build houses or to live in any abode 
enclosed within walls, nor even to cultivate the 
soil or possess land; and, even to this day, their 
dwellings are mere sheds. They were forbidden 
to approach much less to touch or breathe 
upon a caste man, and all things they touch 
are unclean. The men wander about in parties 
or tribes seeking their precarious subsistence. 
Their women perform feats of legerdemain, and 
tell fortunes, and their want of chastity is prover^ 
bial. Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, 
?fcad they are principally in the Kandyan pro- 
vince, at Saffragam, Dombera, Wallepane, &c- 
Nominally bucidhists they are also spirit wor- 
shippers. Hodeya or Eodda, in Singalese, 
literally means filth. In their social degra- 
dation, they resemble the Cagot and Oaqueax, 
who from time immemorial have been held in 
abhorrence in the valleys of the Pyrenees and 
the plains of Bretagne, Poitou and Guienne. — 
Skr, VoL //. p. 

Maldiva Islands^ Zabiyah ul Mohli, are a 
vast group, estimated at twelve hundred, ex- 
tending southward from lat. 7^ 6^" N., to 
0® 43' S. A memoir of them, by Lieuts. J, A. 
Young and W. Christopher, I. N., is given in 
Bom. Geog.* Trans. 1836-1838 ; Bombay re- 
priiut, vol. i, 54. These multitudinous islands 
aiid^'ocks have about 60 miles of breadth, the 
islands being formed into, large groups which 
the natives , call atoll or atollon* Of these 
there ars'iiineteeny and they appear to be the 
eof a4 mountains. The inhabitants 


are maliomedans governed by a sultan or king, 
and engaged in trade and navigation. 

The Laooadive islands are so called from 
two Hindi words, lacca and dipa, many islands. 
They are off the coast of Malabar and extend 
from Lat. 9® 17' N. to the parallel of 13® 52' 
N. Most of the islands are low and surrounded 
by steep coral reefs. They were visited and 
described by Mr. Eobinaon of the Madras 
civil service. 

According to Lassen, the language of the 
Laccadives and Maldives, belongs to the Tura- 
nian family, but both the Maidive and Lacca- 
dive islands have the Arabic alphabet though 
their language is Singhalese. 

Ganarese, is essentially a plateau language; 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, compre- 
hended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
and its rulers seem never to have held sway 
beneath the ghats, though, in the present day, 
by a strange fatality, it is now only the coun- 
tries below the ghats, the Carnatic on the east 
and Oanara on the west, to which the name of 
the ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be 
applied, and its name is now never given to the 
Bala Ghat or country above the ghats. 

Ganarese, properly Kannadi or Karnataka, 
is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu on 
the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
Nizam’s territory as far north as the village 
of Murkundah lying 30 miles west of Bedar. 
Also it is much spoken in the ancient Tuluva 
country on the Malabar Coast, now long de- 
signated as Canara, a name which it acquired 
from having been subjected for centuries to 
the rule of Ganarese princes. But, in Canara, 
the Malayalam, the Konkani and the Tuluva, 
are also spoken though less extensively than 
the Ganarese. The Ganarese character dif- 
fers slightly from the Telugu, from which it 
has been borrowed, but the characters used for 
Tamul, Malayalam and Telugu are quite distinct 
from each oiW. The ancient Ganarese cha- 
racter, however, entirely differs from that of the 
modern Telugu, and the Ganarese language 
differs even more widely from the Telugu than 
it does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Ganarese language current, as 
well as modern, the latter differing from the 
former by the use of different inflexional ter- 
minations. The ancient Ganarese diulectj, how- 
ever, has no connection with the Sanscrit cha- 
racter to which that name has been given, in 
which viz. the Hala Kannada, many very an- 
cient inscriptions in the Maratha country as well 
as in Mysore are found. Dr. (Jaldwell esti- 
mates the people who speak the Ganarese 
language, at fiive millions. This includes the 
Coorgs, but he has no means, he says, of eal- 
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culatiiior the numbers in the Hyderabad country, 
where Canarese, Marathi and Telugu are spok- 
en, where the Hindustani language is merely 
known to the mahomedans, the hindus and 
Kaets from Northern India, the resident popu- 
lation using it as a lingua franca* The common 
Canarese or Karnatic character and language 
are used by -the natives of the countries within 
the parallels of the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts from Coimbatore north through the 
whole of Mysore, Belgaum, Dharwar, much of 
south and west Bellary, through Bijapore to 
Murgh and near Sangam, east and west of 
Beder and the people designate the line of vil- 
la^ics and towns from Murgh to Sar»gam, as 
the Si-bhasha-basti, three tongued towns, for 
Mahratta, Telugu and Canarese there meet. 
This northern boundary is, therefore, more ex- 
tended than that given to it by Mr. Walter 
Elliot, who draws its boundary line west 
and north, by a line from Sadasheghur on the 
Malabar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 
B^lgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and Ku- 
randwar passing between Kelingaon and Pande- 
gaon, through Brahmapuri on the Bhima, and 
Sholapur and thence east to the neighbourhood 
of Beder. From Sadasheghur, following the j 
southern boundary ot Sunda to the top of the 
Western Ghats, it comprehends the whole of 
Mysore as far as Coimbatore and the line of 
the Eastern Ghauts including much of the Chola 
and Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara Sairiu- 
dra, the capital of the latter, which was never 
captured by the Chalukya, i, e. the Carnatic 
dynasty of Kalyani. Mr. Walter Elliot tells 
us that this, the Chalukya, is the oldest 
ruling race of which we find satisfactory men- 
tion made in the records oi the Dekhan : they 
seem to have belonged to the great tribe that, 
under the general name of Rajputs, exercised 
dominion over the whole of the Northern and 
Central India. The names anterior to Teilapa 
Deva (Saka895) are given on the faith of two 
inscriptions which profess to be taken from 
older inscriptions on copper plates then extant, 
supported by confirmatory evidence. The in- 
scriptions collected by Mr. Elliot relate to four 
dynasties of princes, reigning over the greater 
portion of that part of India now denominated 
the Dakshina or Dekkan, but at that time 
Kuntala-desa. The capital was first Kalyan in 
the mahomedan province of Kalburga, and 
subsequently Devagiri, now the modern city 
of Dowlatabad. The limits of this kingdom 
seem to have been the Nermada on the N.’ the 
ocean on the W. ; the line formed by the 
‘Kanarese language on the S. E. and on the S. 
W., they would include the province of Nuggar 
or Bidnur and of Sunda. The eastern boundaiy 
probably did not extend below the gliats, below 
which lay the kingdoms of Kalinga and 


Andhra. — (FriTtse^^s Antiquities hy Thomas ^ 
p, 277.) 

The people who speak Canarese are a tall 
and somewhat graceful race, with some of 
whom, as amongst the Coorgs and the Kan- 
clians in Ceylon, a community something akin, 
to polyandry is very prevalent. In thi» they 
somewhat resemble the Nair of Travancore, 

In recent times, until the British took posses- 
sion in 1801, for nearly ilOO years, the inland 
tract occupied by the Canarese speaking people 
had been traversed by great armies, bent on con- 
quest, and since the fall of the great Vizianagar 
dynasty all comers seem to have crossed this 
tract without opposition. The great bulk of the 
Canarese speaking people gre of one race who are 
pure Dravidians. They have adopted the Jan* 
gama sectarian faith, the followers of which 
hj their tenets, ought to have no caste distinc- 
tions : most of their sub divisions are restricted 
to vegetable products as food, and so carefully 
do they act up to these that no one of these ve- 
getarians will even bring any living crcature for 
sale to any one of a flesh-eating people. Their 
sect is, perhaps, amongst the most exclusive of 
all in India. It is perhaps their tenderness 
towards animal life, that guides them to their 
avocations, which are mostly those of civil lif^,- 
cultivators and shopkeepers and may have led 
to their non resistance to invaders, but in {dl 
the great armies which the British have formed 
during the .past century, perhaps of the Canarese' 
Jangama sectarians, not more than a few thou- 
sand men may have become soldiers and cer- 
tainly not even one of that portion who ab- 
stain from animal food. This branch of the 
Tiling and Canarese nations have, perhaps, till 
recently, continued equally advanced as to ele- 
mentary school education, and though, in this 
respect, both races fall short of the progress 
made by the energetic, restless, impetuous 
Tamul race, they are greatly in advance of the 
Mahratta. 

Mr. Campbell meDtious(p. 74, 75-130) that 
in the north Canara district, in the high hilly 
country above and about the ghats and on the 
adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and thriv- 
ing cultivators, and landowners. Most of these 
are called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the 
betel nut is' their especial pursuit. In a census 
of North Canara taken some years* ago, there 
were 147,924 brahmins, 146,309 Banter 
(corresponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billa- 
war, an inferior class. They are very fair, with 
large eyes and aquiline noses. In the Nagar 
district of Mysore, they are very numerous, 
not very literary, or highly educated, but de- 
voted to agriculture. In south Canara and 
the Tuluva country, are many Brahmins who 
do much cultivation and all down the west 



coast to fbo exffeme south of India,. country 
is said to have been extensively colonised by 
brahmins led from Calpe by Parasrama,^ They 
have been from political and hostile circum- 
stances, much removed from Malabar, but they 
are very numerous in Travancore and Cochin, 
and in the Palghat valley, they are numerous 
and are industrious and good cultivators. On 
the South west coast, the chief class of brah- 
mins are the Namberi and they have some 
very peculiar customs, but they principally en- 
gage in priestly offices. The Namberi brah- 
mins resemble the Nair and the Hindu popular 
tion of the S. W. coast, but are fair. The 
headman of a village is styled Ganiia^. 

The Wohul or Oocalaga among the Cana- 
rese, are hindu cultivators whom the Abbe 
Dubois considered to be identical with the 
Tamul Vellalar., They eat flesh freely, and are 
not strict hindus. They arc indifferent soldiers' 
but serve locally. One of their sub -divisions 
are called Gangacara. 

The Wani are a lingaet or jungum sect nu- 
n^erous in the Ganarese speaking country and ex- 
tending in the diiection of Poonah and Bombay. 
They arrange themselves into the sections Rasot,^ 
Diksot, Mel want and Tail want, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. Tfhe Tailwant .drink only 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully 
covered with a cloth to prevent injury to ani- 
npal life. The Easot haVfC no» (xuru, which the 
other three have. The Wani are shop-keepers and 
agriculmrists. They marry girls when five to- 
eight years old. The couple are placed sit- 
ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which they 
are lifted on the crossed hands’ of four men, who 
put betel leaf in their mouths and complete the- 
ceremony. Widows are remarried. They inter 
t)ifiir dead in a sitiing posture, and on the third* 
day, sprinkle rice and milk on the grave. 

The Caorg or Kodaga is spoken in the small 
principality of this name, .Lying ou the.' western 
Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded as Oana- 
rese,. modified: by the Tulu. But Ml\ Moegling 
states that it is more nearly allied to the Tamul 
and Malayalum than to the Canarese. 

Dr. Nash describes the Goorg and Amma; 
Cqorg as of. the eame tribe. They have a 
Caucasian head, regular features, aqualine nose 
with chiselled lips, black eyes and dark hair. 
They wear whiskers and mustache, but no beard, 
havs a fair complexion with intelligent counte- 
nfinces and general bold independent deport- 
ment, Tluey follow agriculture and a few seek 
other employments, but, as a rule, they eschew 
military employ. , They believe, themselves to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Yarma,. king, of Matsa desha obtained by the 
intercession of Parvatiw Chandra Yarma is said . 
to havn*epme originally to Coorg.. They chiefly . 


but demon and ancestor worship are common^ 
They have no guru of their own but are under 
brahmnical influence. 

Holeya^ a race oflabourers in Coorg,ill.favour- 
ed with coase stupid feai ures, short in stature 
but strong built, with dark and black skin and 
black straight hair. They practise demonology 
and are said to have no Gurus. 

' TvM or Tulma^ a cultivated Dravidian 
tongue is an idiom which holds a position 
■midway between the Ganarese and the Malaya- 
lam, but more nearly resembling the Canarese. 
Though once generally prevalent in the district 
of Canarai, it is now spoken only in a small 
tract of country in the vicinity of Mangalore, 
by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. 
It has been encroached upon by many languages, 
-and is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva, 

■ has a strong resemblance to Malaysia-, though 
,the Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- 
jstand their Malayalam neighbours. Malayalam 
!and Tulu are considered also, by Dr. Caldwell, 
to be in gradual course of extincLion. Mala- 
y.alam, extends from* Gapel Comorin to the 
Chandagiri river ; or more strictly, perhaps, to 
Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a Naif rajah, 
conquered by Hyder, formerly ruled.* The. 
people, speaking the Malayalam are said natu- 
rally to shrink from contact with foreigners,- even 
from people of their own caste : retreating from 
the great roads,, cit ies and bazars as eagerly' 
as the Tamul flocks to them ; and the Malayala. 
speaking race are to he found isolated with their 
families, in their high walled pararnbu, even in. 
parts where the lines and centres of communica- 
tion are entirely occupied by the more enter- 
prising Tamul people whose language too. seems' 
gradually pushing the Malayala aside. — {The' 
Rev, Dr> GatdwelVs Comjgay^cbtive Grammar^ 
Sir Srskine Perry* S' Bird* $ Eye-Yievtx, 
Ohser^) 

Tdugu^ one' of the Dravidian. languages, ex- 
tends to Chandaj where it meets the Mabratta, 
and from Ganjam where ib intermixes witL 
Urya, along the coast to the mairine lagoon 
thirty miles north of Madras, known as the 
Pulicat Lake. At Vizagapatam, which is 120 
miles south, of Ganjam, this is the sole langu- 
age spoken. On this line;of coasty two monar- 
chies formerly existed, the Andhraiand Edinga;. 
both apparently enterprising races and sea^** 
faring people, and it is doubtless from? the 
name of the latter dynasty that the Burmese 
and Malays have derived the appellation of 

Kliug,” by which they distinguish all people 
from India. I'he Ealinga :dynasty appear to 
have gained great possessions* to the westward^, 
as at the time, of the tnahomedan consquesfe, 
Warangal, seventy miles ftoni Hyderabad^ waS' 
considered by them the capitalof Telinga’na. The* 
eastern part of the nabob of Hydendjad's 
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minions, all tbe districts of Ganjam, Nellore 
and Ciiddapah and much of the lands north- 
east of Bellary are occupied by Telagu speaking 
people. And the boundary line may be roughly 
drawn from immedately north of Madras^ where 
it meets the Tamul, through Kirkambari, and 
CuddapahtoBellary, where it meets theOanarese 
which it runs with to the west of Beder, then 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as its 
northern boundary it re-joins the line near Viza- 
gapatam and at Chicacole, where it begins to 
meet Urya- The most westerly spot at which we 
hear it spoken is the small town of Murkundah 
about 30 miles west of Beder and it reaches 
this by a wavy line running westerly from 
Sedasheepet (Satyassi) on through Sangam 
and Beder and Dungapura to Moorghpettah or 
Moorkoonda or Murgh. 

In ancient times, Telugu seems to have been 
spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geogra- 
phical limits which the Greeks have assigned 
10 the territory of the Andhra race or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Ptolemy up to that 
delta being found to be Telugu. Even now the 
Teliug are tolerably pure along the Southern 
boundary of Bustar, but Gond tribes are dwell- 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also called Te- 
lingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra of San- 
scrit Writers, a name mentioned by the Greek 
geographers, as that of a nation dwelling on or 
near the Ganges. It is the same language 
which, until lately, Europeans termed the 
Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signifying 
heathen or gentile. In respect to antiquity of 
culture and glossarial copiousness, it ranks next 
to the Tamul, in the list of Dravidian idioms, 
but it surpasses all of them in euphonious 
sweetness. The Telugu people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Tamular, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian hindu of the north. They are more 
brahminical than the Tamulian races and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 

The Telugu people are the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the 
Tamul surpass them in restlessness and enters 
prise and in that self-reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations. Including the Naik 
or Naidoo ( Nayaka), Reddi and other Telugu 
tribes settled in the Tamul country, who are 
chiefly the descendants of those soldiers of for- 
tune by whom the Pandiya and Chola king- 
doms were subverted, and who number not 
less than a million of souls ; and including 
also the Telugu settles in Mysore, and the 
Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam’s territory 
and other native states, the people who speak 
the Telugu language may be estimated to 
amount to at least fourteen millions, Tamil 


and Telugu roots are in the great majority the 
same, but peculiarities in inflection and dia-* 
lectic changes have so modified the modern 
tongues, that they differ from each other as 
much as Portuguese from Spanish, Irish^ from 
Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi from 
Bengali. 

The Tiling race are^ bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They have 
been good infantry soldiers, but are not horse- 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Golcon- 
dah armies. A considerable portion of the force 
with which Lord Clive fought the battle of 
Plassey was composed of Telings, and, until 
late years, perhaps even now, Tiling was the 
term given in northern India to the irregular 
foot soldiers employed there. Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west : 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former 
ages, conquered and held large islands in the 
eastern archipelago, where, under the term 
kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the peoples 
of India, are still known. The Tiling are 
partly Arian, partly a non-Arian people, but 
most of them follow, outwardly, the brahmini- 
cal teachings, though adhering to many unor- 
thodox rites ; they ate sober and staid, little 
impressionable and not easily excited. A body 
of them, known as Reddi, a very energetic eii- 
terprizing race, have held large municipal rights 
for centuries. An extensive colonization of 
southern India, by the Tiling race, took place 
under the Bijanagar dynasty, and they still 
exist there as distinct communities. The Reddi 
migrated from their original seats near Rajah-* 
muftdry over the whole of southern India aud 
even into the Mahrashtra country, where they 
are met with as far northwest as Poona aud 
are considered the most thriving ryots. The 
Reddi are large men, good cultivators. Many 
of those in the Cuddapah collectorate were, till 
A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. In their 
marriages, in the south of India, a young 
woman of 16 or 20 may be married to a boy 
of 5 or 6 years, but she lives with some otRet 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
or it may be with the boy husband^s father, 
i. e. her father-in-law, but she is not allowed to 
form connection with the father’s relatives. 
The offspring of these arrangements are father- 
ed on the boy husband. When he grows up, 
the wife has become old or past child bearing^ 
and he adopts the same course. — ( Madras Goff* 
ernmcnt Froceedinys, p. 6.) 

The Ramusi are also a Tiling people who 
have spread themselves into the centre and 
western parts of the Peninsula and are partly 
predatory. 
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The WddOjTd wanlo^, called also Waddfwar, 
'Or Waddar, also a Teloogoo speaking race, are 
road and tank-makers. They are spread over 
the centre of the peninsula, from Central India, 
south w^ards. They are tall, robust men, seem 
to have no settled home, but live in tiny grass 
tents, and are constantly migrating from place 
to place to take up work. The great increase 
in railroads and roads, since 1850, ought to 
have made them wealthy, but they seem to live 
from hand to mouth. 

The Tiling and Canarese are almost of sinoi- 
lar physical frame : — have tall, graceful figures, 
but, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the 
Canarese. The great similarity of the two 
languages Canarese and Telugu imparts an 
impression that they are of the same stocks, who 
have separated in more recent times and that 
circumstances have modified their characters 
and personal appearance. As a rule, the in- 
land tract of table land country occupied by 
the Canarese, from the southern part of the 
Mysore country, through Bellary in the Ceded 
Districts up to Bejapore, is arid, and the soil 
yields as food crops small cereal grains, Eleu- 
sine corocanaj Setaria Italica and German ica ; 
Panicumitalicum and Pencillaria spicata which 
even the humbler labourers of the south of 
India, only use on pressure when scarcity or 
’dearth prevails, and a hot, arid, climate with a 
less nourishing food may have led to their 
darker complexions. 

The Ailmct, or Velma or Yelmi in the Tiling 
country are a dominant agricultural tribe, with 
military proclivities and claim to be rajputs. 
They are soldiers and agriculturists. 

TheRachewar (Raj war?) of the Northern 
Circars claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 
hind us ; they are a a brave race, with a high 
sense of honour. 

The Ka/pu of Telingana is a cultivator. 

The Bhoi-wanlu also called IJr-bhoi-wanlu, 
are mercenary soldiers who serve native sover- 
eigns, They are never found in the ranks of 
.the British army. There are a few of them in 
every large town in tbe South. 

Mxitraj^ subdivide into bhooi andMutraj and 
;the Bhui of Tilingana is merely classed as a 
Tiling Sudra, who occupies himself as a palan- 
quin bearer. But where settled, away from 
his fields and agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is 
•engaged in catching fish by the net. 

’ Wmlc or Rfaidu. — Many of the Tiling race 
are called Naidu the plural of Naik, an honori- 
fic term applied to masters, or chiefs of tribes. 
Tfhe bulk of the Tiling sudra take this honorific 
-appellation^ 

The Kamma- Varoo in Tilingana are sudra 
agriculturalists. 

i ^Th&Beda of, Telingana and Karnatica are a 
jEacejCOHMiaoiily. .employed as palanquin 


The Baljavadu^ in Tilingana, are a sudra 
tribe. 

The Uppari of tbe Tiling country are tank 
and well-diffgers, salt-makers. 

The Terra Walleroo are a dhangar tribe in 
the Northern Division, 

The Fariah race in the Telugu country are 
taller, fairer and more intelligent than those of 
the Tamul village?. 

The Yanad% in 1867, in the Nellore Dis- 
trict, were estimated by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, 
and the residents inland are more robust than 
those of the Striharicottah jungles. — (Froe, 
Madr. Govt, 1867.) 

The Palahi, of the Northern Circars, are 
agriculturHl labourers who are regarded as 
slaves to the ryots, and are hereditarily attached 
to and transferrable with the land. 

The Ag^ari of Cuttack are said to be domes- 
tic slaves. 

Gaita is the name of a barbarous tribe in the 
Rajahmandri district. 

Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
from Mirzapore to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, and along the Eastern and Western 
ghaut mountains running on both sides of the 
peninsula. 

The Patuah or Juanga are a forest race in- 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to the south of 
Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered in the mahals 
or killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra, (30 villages,) 
Dhekenal (6 villages,) and H indole 6 villages. 
In Dhekenal alone their numbers are stated at 
1,005 persons. The stature of the men does 
not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and in the women 4 
feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. Their forms 
are slight with little muscular development, 
and physique weak. Their face is shorter and 
broader than that of the Uriah, nose is flat 
and nostril wide. Their colour is not darker 
than the Uriah peasant. The men are not 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly. 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, but all the covering of the women 
consists of two bunches of twigs with their 
leaves attached, one before and one behind, 
which are changed daily, kept in their position 
by a strip of bark or a string of glazed earthen- 
ware beads passed twenty or thirty times round 
the waist and over the stems of the twigs, 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuah, Hterally 
people of tbe leaf, but they call themselves 
Ju4nga. The women also wear necklaces of 
the same kind of beads, and their hair is 
gathered together in a knot at the back of the 
head fastened by a string with a silver or brass 
button at each end of it. The women wear no 
blanket or covering at night but sleep between 
two fires. Their traditions are to the effieet 
that they were formerly vain of fine dress and 
were wont to lay aside thek good clathta to 
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prevent tliem being soiled, and wear such leaves 
when attending to the cleaning of the cow- 
house or other duty, when one day, a thaku- 
rani, or according to some, Sita, appeared and 
commanded them as a punishment for their 
vanity always to wear such leaves. Dr. Shortt 
mentions that the legend of Kiilah is that a 
rishi commanded them to wear the leaves. 
They believe that if they violated these com- 
mands they would be devoured by tigers. 
Women dance in a circle to the sound of a large 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and 
round in the same measured step, occasionally 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- 
treating, but kt^eping the body inclined to- 
wards the musicians. Their villages are in some 
clearing or opening in the forest ; are small with 
about six or eight families, in poor and mean 
thatched huts of watde and daub, each family 
in its own dwelling. They have no lands, but 
sometimes assist in the cultivation of the neigh- 
bourhood. Their avocations are chiefly those 
of the chase, using the bow and arrow and 
dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not unfrequent- 
ly snakes, of the flesh of which, especially that 
of the Python molurus, they are very fond. | 
Except the cow, they are omniverous. Their 
usual food is insipid and nauseous roots (tunga, 
kurba and panialu ) and the seeds of the jungle 
grasses. They all call themselves pudhan, and 
have no system of caste. If they have any 
worship, it is one inspired by a desire to avert 
evil ; they however deny that they worship any 
deity or have any image, but they pay homage 
to nameless spirits who inhabit the woods and 
mountains, and make offering of a fowl, a goat 
or rice or spirits to the genus loci. In the 
month bysakh, they offer libations to the manes 
of their deceased ancestors. They bury their 
dead. Marriages are arranged by the parents 
and are. scenes of revelling and drunkenness. 
They adhere to one wife unless she prove un- 
fruitful Like many hindops, they will not 
pronounce their wives names. Their language 
is not similar to Uria and it shows that they 
are connected with the Mundah of Chota Nag- 
pore and that their nearest kinsmen are the 
ICheriah. But in their present position they are 
isolated from all other branches of the family, 
and they have no suspicion that they are con- 
nected with them. They receive the name of 
Fatua from the sole covering used by the 
women consisting of bunches of leaves before 
and behind stuck into a waist-cord. p. 156. — 
Mt. Sarn/iuellSf ifi Ben* As, Soc* Jouf, Wb. IV 
nf 1-856. • 

The SowToJb or Soor^ a tribe Cn the borders 
of Cuttack, under the hills north of the Maha- 
nuddi are described by Mr. Sterling as sihall, 
mean and very black, harmless, peaceable and in- 
dustrious ; but without moral sense. According 


to Major Macpherson, the hill tribes south of 
the Kond and running up to near the Godavery 
are Sowrah. Dr. W. W. Hunter says the Sow- 
rah also now live with the Oraon or Odaon of 
the Bengal frontier. The Sowrah race who 
occupy the hill ranges of the Northern Circars 
mostly those hills ne^ir Chicacole, near Kala- 
hunda, and southwards as far as Bradachallum, 
bury their dead with their weapons. They 
seem in this respect to resemble the Chensuar 
of the hills further south. 

Ghem%ar, or Chenchwar, (Suar or Surah) 
also Ohentsu, are a wild, half-savage, forest tribe 
inhabiting the Eastern Ghats of the peninsula 
of India. They are known to their settled 
neighbours as the Chenchu kulam, Chenchwar, 
and Chensuar. Wilson names them Ohenchu- 
vadu (vadu, Tel, a man ) They are about 
1,200 in number, and dwell in the tract of 
jungle covering the westernmost range of the 
Easrern Ghat line, between the Pennar river 
and the Kistnah, and known locally as the 
Nulla-Mulla, and the Lankamulla. They in- 
habit clearings in the forest, and live in beehive 
shape huts like the African, Nicbbarian and 
many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These 
are of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen 
for a door. The men are almost nude and 
have in general only a rag for covering The 
women dress like the wandering female basket 
makers whom they resemble in features. The ^ 
features of the men are small, but the ex- 
pression is animated, cheek-bones higher and . 
mere prominent than those of the hindus in 
general, nose flatter, and nostrils more ex- 
panded ; their eyes black and piercing ; in 
stature they are slightly shorter than their 
neighbours, and they are ■ slightly, but well 
made, except about the knee, which is large, 
and the leg. The .colour of the skin is darker, 
and there seems a tendency to cutaneous erup- 
tion. Newbold characterises them as between, a 
Tiling and a .lakun of the Malay peninsula. 
They have no language of their own, but speak,. 
Telugu with a harsh and peculiar pronuncia- 
tion. Brahmans say they formerly were shep- 
herds of the Terra Golla caste. They have 
large dogs, and a few are employed . as hill 
police, in the pass from the Xuman to Badwail 
The Nan dial Chenchwar assert their ignorance 
of a god or a soul They have no images.. 
They are polygamists ; they bury their dead,- 
but sometimes burn, and, like the Tartars, they 
carry the deceased’s weapons to the grave. 
They use the spear, hatchet, the matchlock^, 
or a bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped w'ikh 
iron. They look on weaving and other manu^ 
facturing arts with contempt. They are patient 
and docile. It is suggested by Mr, Logan 
that the Chenchwar are a continuation of tha 
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wild forest Surah of the mountainous tracts 
further north in the line of the Eastern Ghats. 
Vocabularies of six of the non-Arian tongues, 
the Kond, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and 
Chentsu are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Beng, As. Soc. Journal . — {Newhold in R. As, 
Soc. Journ, 1865. Logan, in Journ, Ind. 
Arch,) 

Orissa f TJrya is the language of Orissa, and 
the country takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe who seem to have come from the N. West. 

In the Orissa district, they appear to have had 
very narrow limits, viz. along the coast line from 
the Basikulia river near Ganjam northwards to 
the Kans river, near Soro, in Lat. 21° 10', but in 
the process of migration and conquest under the 
Gangavansa dynasty the limits of Orissa (Ordesa) 
were extended to Midnapore and Hooghly, on 
the north, and Kajahmundry, on the Godavery, 
in the South. The Urya tongue is a tolerably 
pure dialect of Bengalee. At Chicacole, Telagu 
is the prevalitjg language ; in Vizianagram, 
Telagu only is spoken in the open country, and 
Urya in the mountains runs further down to 
the south • Telugu is spoken to within 45 miles 
south of Ganjam and at Ganjam Telugu ceases. 
On the coast line Urya continues in the direc- 
tion of Bengal as far as the Hijli and Tumlook 
divisions on the Hpoghly. On the Western side 
of the Midnapore district, it intermingles with 
Bengalee near the river Subanreeka. T'o the 
westward, the Gond and Uria languages pass 
into each other, and at Sonepur, half the people 
speak the one, and half the other, language 
Amongst the Urya race high cheek bones seem 
to prevail with good features and straight hair. 

A great many of the Urya bramins obtain 
their livelihood as cultivators, they also trade, 
and follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &o. 

The Fana of the frontier and south of Oris- 
sa are a wild predatory tribe. 

The Foila or Poliya are slaves. — {Wilson.) 

In the Urya, a dancing girl attached to a 
temple is called a Mahari. — -( Wilson,) 

Marathi , — The northern limits of the region 
in which this language is spoken stretches on 
the sea coast from the Kolwan hills or country 
of the Kol, near the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman, above the ghauts in a north-easterly 
direction along the Satpura range parallel to the 
Nerbudda, intermingling, with the Gujarati, 
about Nandobar, in the jungly valley of the 
Tapti.' It is spoken throughout Berar, in the 
open parts of the territories of Nagpur and the 
whole of its eastern border abuts on the countries 
ahd languages of the Gonds. * From Nagpur, 
the Marathi exends to the south-west, and 
Aearj the >;village3 of Murghpetta and Ninni, 
‘thirty miles west of Beder, it meets with 
Oanarese j touching in advance 
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nearly on BIjapur and Shankashwar. and thence 
trends south- westerly to the coast atSidasheo-hur 
skirting the western boundary of the Cana%se! 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Marathi 
runs down the coast to the neighbourhood ofGoa 
both below and above the ghauts. It there meets 
the Konkani, a mixed tongue, which runs nearly 
as far as Mangalore. And the southern limits of 
this mixed language is a village four miles north 
of Upi or Oodapi near Condapore, where Tula 
or the language of Canara begins. The Konka- 
ni, however appears to be only Marathi with a 
large infusion of Tulu and Canarese words, the 
former derived from the indigenous inhabitants 
of 1 uhiva or Canara ; the latter from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to Cana- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogling, however, mentions that the Konkani 
speaking brahmans of Mangalore, consider it 
quitedistiuct from, though cognate with, Marathi. 
The limits extend from Goa below the ghauts, 
to the village above mentioned north of Upi. 
From this part of the coast in northern Canara, 
a diagonal line running in a north-eastern direc- 
tion towards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above ghauts. 

From Murghpetta, however, eastwards through 
Beder on to Sangam near Sedasheepet (Satyassi) 
the people designate the line of villages and 
towns as si-bhasha-basti, three- tongue-tow ns, 
for in them the Mal»rathi, Canarese and Telugu 
mingle, though in all that line the people have 
seemed to me rather of the Mahratta than of the 
Canarese or Tiling type. At Sedasheepet, however, 
20 miles further east the Tikng people and 
Tiling tongue alone occur. 

The Maratha are supposed to have been 
originally a race of mountaineers, in Baglan on 
the crest of the ghauts, and cultivating the 
fertile valleys or mawals, and the country called 
Maharashtra, which is first mentioned ia Indian 
history in the Mahawanso, probably obtained 
its name and received a distinctive language from 
the existence of a Marathi dynasty at some 
period not recorded in history. The Maratha 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and sol- 
diers, and, until lately were deemed bad farmers. 

The races and tribes and fragmentary nations 
dwelling in the Mahratta country are numerous, 
The most prominent with many immigrants, are 
the Kunbi cultivator, the brahman, the gardener, 
the artizan, the shopkeeper, the Farsi and the 
village authorities, amongst whom are the 
Mbar and Mhang as predial slaves. The faces 
daily seen are, , 

Brahman, Deshast’h or Mahratta, aud Koukamitf 

Kunbi, cultivators. 

Kulgairgi „ 

Wani Langaet cultivators. ' . 

Manw&r^ cultivators. 
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Bftgtwan, or Mali, gardeners, 

Kallal, palm-wiue draw era , 

Goliwar, keep slieep and goats. 

Komti, banya, merchants, generally grain mer- 
chants) they wear the sacred thread, and are in 
sereral sections. 

Tell, oilmen, oil-makers and oil-sellers ; many 
are of the lingaet sect ; some of their sections are 
deemed impure and must not enter sacred places* 

J ai n , shop-keepers. 

Mahomedans, in every 
avocation. 

Sempi, or tailor, 

Julai, or weaver. 

Wattan, or bangle-maker. 

Kumhari or potter. 

Sutar, or carpentar. 

Sonar or goldsmith. 

Lobar or blacksmith. 

Dhobi or washerman. 

Hajam or barber> tin- 
clean, 

la the Maliratta Dekhan, the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servants and 
village authorities are known as Balute. These 
vary in every district. In some are the 

, PotaiL Sonar. jBhat. 

daugam. Bhisti. ^ |Taral orYeskar. 

Kamusi. Gharpagari orDauri Gosain. 

Bhil. hail-con jaror. Garsi or piper. 

Koli. Mhar. Bajantri. 

Mali or Baghhan. Gondhali, Kalavantin. 

Darji, Suti orTeli. Vaidya. 

Sui, or Sempi. 1 Tam bull. IGhotakhor. 

The Tillage Accountant, is known as 

Patwari Mahb. j Karnam Tel. 

and is usually a brahman. He keeps the vil- 
lage accounts for Government and sends same 
to the tahsildar. 

Potail . — The Maliratta village head is the 
Potail, who rents the lands to cultivators, col- 
lects the Government land tax, and forwards it 
to the tahsildar. He is also the civil magis- 
trate, and settles petty civil matters to the ex- 
tent of two maunds of grain or five or six ru- 
pees, and sends higher claims to the tahsildar. 
In criminal matters he is only the police, and 
sends ail to the amin. In lieu of pay, for the 
above services, the Potail is allowed from 25 to 
50 bhivahs of land rent free, the land tax is 
about Rs. 3 or 4 the bhigah. Por the culti- 
vation of this allotment two to four bullocks 
would be needed, as, from 10 to 16 bhigahs, ac- 
cording as the rains are heavy or light, are all 
that a pair of bullocks can get over. There 
are generally two to four potails in a village, 
not always of the same caste ; for instance the 
village of Khanpur, zillah of Nandair, has four 
potails, two Mahratta, a Canarese speaking 
Lingaet, and a Kulkargah. There are a few 
brahman and mahomedah and pariah potails 
but a Christian potail is unknown. In the 
Canarese speaking country the village head is 
aalled Ooura or Ganda. 


Btiriid, bamboo basket- 
makers. 

Kaikari, palm-leaf ,, 
CTutmar^l eather workers . 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mhang or tanner. 
Thakur. 

Gosai. 

Byragi. 

JanganL 


The EunM are Ihe main body of the culti- 
vating population of Guzerat, Khandesh, Mah- 
rashtra and the Central Provinces. In Guzerat 
and Mabrashtra they are the chief owners of 
the soil and, though quiet and unpretending, 
are a robust, sturdy, independent agricultural 
people. Mr. Campbell considers them (pp. 93, 
94,9.5) to be quite A.rian in their features, in- 
stitutions and manners, though their institutions 
are less democratic than those of the Jat and 
Rajput, and in the Mahratta villages they have 
at their head, a Potail. Few of these men ever 
enlist as soldiers. Sevaji and bis descendants 
and some of his chiefs were however of this 
race, but their followers, were drawn from the 
Mawals of the Western Ghats and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of for- 
tune of every race. The Mawals of the 
mountain vallevs of the Syhadri range of 
ffioiintaius, commence at the western extremity 
and extending about 100 miles east. — (Wtls, 
Qlos.) 

The Mahratta chiefs sprung from the people 
of Sattarah and Poonah, but Holkar was of the 
shepherd, and the Gaekwar was of the cow-* 
herd castes, while the Peshwa who put the 
dcacendents of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brah- 
mans. The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or at- 
tempt has been made to educate the people of 
the Hyderabad territories, though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar, and in 
British Maharashtra. There was no proper 
school met with in all my journeys amounting 
to about 9,000 miles and only occasionally a 
few lads, children of foreigners, were to be seen 
learning in a verandah, the elements of the 
Hindi or Mahratta. In that eastern part of 
the Mahratta country, a knowledge of reading 
and writing any tongue was almost wholly 
wanting. The Arjanna Kunbi reside in West- 
ern India. 

The Kurmi are cultivators dwelling north of 
the Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and 
Jut. They form the bulk of the population in 
the part of Manbhum, near the Damudah river 
{Dalton^ p, 157.) and are a very industrious 
class of quiet cultivators in considerable num* 
bers in all the central and eastern parts of the 
N. W, Provinces or in Hindustan generally who 
there attend to the finer garden style of cultiva- 
tion much more than the Jat and iLijput and like 
the Jat race are assisted by their industrious 
wives. They dwell to the south of the Rajputs 
and Jats, have villages of their own, and also 
spread in detached families or groups. Mr. 
Campbell considers them to be identical with 
the Kunbi and to occupy from the 23® or 24® 
N. to 16® N, and from the western frontiers of 
Guzerat. Very few of these from the countries 
Watered by the Wyn Gunge and the middle^ 
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lower aiid upper streams of the Nerbuddah, 
ever become soldiers, and in the valley of the 
Gano’es they are looked down upon as mere hum 
ble tillers of the soil. They are more numerous 
towards the Jubbulpor and Sautror territories 
where they mingle with the Lodha. Thence 
westwards on botli sides of the Nerbuddab, in 
Malwa where they meet the Jat. Throughout 
the southern borders of Hindustan there are 
numerous Kurmi who speak Hindu (O', jo. 92- 
3.) Those in Hindustan, are darker and less 
good-looking than brahmins and iMjputs, but 
Mr, Campbell states (p. 94) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
ners, Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi subdivide 
themselves into many tribes, 

Jeshwar Patan I Patrihu 

Dhaniai Adhonda | GhoraCfaarhao 

Wilson says they have seven sections and that 
in Central and Eastern Hindustan west and 
Korth-west provinces thev are the great agricul- 
turists. He says that they are occasionally seen 
as predial slaves to which they have sold them- 
selves or been sold. 

The Ghameta of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. 

, The Lodha, tribe are supposed by Mr, 
Campbell (193) to be cognate to the Kurmi and 
8eem to have at one time occupied a very con- 
siderable position in the Jubbulpur and Saugor 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

Gardener races — The Kachi, Koeri, Morow, 
Kumbno, and Kisau, are gardening and cultivat- 
ing tribes in northern India 
The Kachi, of the Mahratta country state 
that they came there as cavalry and infantry sol- 
diers from Bundelkund in the times of former 
kings, and of Alamgir, and that they had been 
villagers and servants. There are many in Poona 
and a few in Bombay but only one in Jaulnah. 
Ip. A.urungabad, Poonah and Bombay, they are 
iruit-sellers, market and flower gardeners and 
.agriculturalists. There are under one hundred 
houses in Begumpur in Aurangabad city. They 
are of a bamboo colour and speak hindi. They 
worship Seetk, in the form of a stone from the 
river, offering flowers and betel and use ver- 
milion in sanctifying the stone. They also wor- 
ship Hanuman, and Balaji. After death, they 
,burn, but bury those who have died of small 
po 3 [, also the unmarried, Of what may happen 
to them after death they know nothing. 

^ Gacli or Goli people have been settled from 
Kmie immemorial .alpng the Satpurah range, 
mice ruled the hxll canntry round Baitul. 
i{tOampbelI. p, . JO; .QaoU qf Spqni thsve 
. Jhfsy are generally robust j 
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Momin, in Berar, weavers and sellers of 
native cloths, the sarhi, susi, parban, khodi 
and profess mahomedanisin. ^ 

Sail in Berar are silk weavers, of sarhi and 
choli. 

The Bombay fishermen are a strong-made 
race of men, and are the only labourers in In- 
dia amongst whom a great degree of obesity is 
observed, —every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
be met with being more less corpulent — some 
of them very much so They are much 
given to the use of intoxicating drinks, and are 
often to be met with in a state of inebriety. 
A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen of 
fishermen, one often advancing the capital re- 
quired to be contributed by the others • the 
capture is divided amoftgst them on their reach- 
ing the shore, and is immediately taken charge 
of and carried to market by the women, who 
carry their baskets on their heads. The men carry 
baskets swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
across the shoulders. They are Christians, 

The low caste tribes, are the humble village 
servants, the llamusi, Bhil, Gond, Mhar and 
Mhang, all of whom serve as watchmen. The 
Ramu«i, Kallar, Marawar, and Beder are sturdy 
semi military predatory races — (C. 133.) Below 
the Ghats near Bombay the dher are known as 
Parwari. 

The Ramusi ot Eamoosi tribe dwell near the 
Bombay Ghats, They have immigrated from 
Telingana within a recent period, and though 
they have adopted Marathi, they preserve a few 
words of their original Telugu for purposes of 
crime- They are a Telugu race who crossed 
into the west of India, and there assumed pre- 
datory habits, 

Gurawa, a worshipper of Bhawani, profes- 
sionally drum beaters before idols, 

Garpagari or Oarpadi in Berar, pretend to 
the ability of preventing hail showers on fields, 
Burod, a caste of hindus in Berar, who 
weave bamboo baskets. 

Baid , — There are two branches of this tribe 
the Adavi Goolar and Gaddha Goolar about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Goolar are dwell- 
ing in the villages between Hyderabad and 
Poanah but a very considerable number dwell 
in Seroor, ten miles from Gulburgah. They call 
themselves Gol, from Go a cow, also Hanaip 
Gol, and they claim to be of the Bhangar o;r 
herd race, but the people know them as Adavi 
Gollar, i. e., country or wild Gollar ; also as 
Bai-mandelwanloo^ also Dowai Darman» 

Dowa dene wale. The men are herbalists, col- 
lecting roots and plants for the native , physic 
cians, but those whom I have seen .were uu- 
willing to communicate any offt^ieir knqwled^ 
and strove to avoid questioning. yoxipg 

and the women beg. Their physical . spp®af- 
ance was strikingly like the races frain 
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poofanali, about the same in colour, but more 
slender and not so tall. None of them had re- 
semblance to any of the races of Southern 
India. They speak in Hindi, Teloogoo and 
Canarese : They wear clothes dyed red with red 
ochre, they seem poor. They do not eat the 
cow or bullock, but use the goat, sheep, hare, 
and other creatures. The Adavi Gollar tribe 
dwell between Kulburgah and the Bhima river, 
but principally in a village near Kulburgah, 
close to Hira-phool. They wear red dyed 
trousers, and jackets. They are travelling 
herbalists. Like the Baidar, they eat the cro- 
codile. Their name means the wild Gullar. 
"They do not intermarry with the Gaddha 
<joolar. 

The Goddha Goollar dwell in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The men wear 
beards, and rear dogs and asses, they hunt wild 
•animals, and eat the jackal, crocodile, porcu- 
pine, iguana. The village Gullar are goat- 
herds and the women beg* They are alleged to 
be thieves and dacoits. 

Kunjancn is the name given by mahomedaiis 
to ^ a migratory tribe who style themselves 
The people of this tribe are found 
in the southern Mahratta country. They are 
of ordinary stature, dark featured, and not well 
favoured, and state that they came originally 
from Bhopal which their forefathers left 150 
years ago. They encamp without the walla of 
towns, and have no definite period of residence. 
The men play on^ musical instruments, and the 
women combine the art of dancing to fascinate 
the spectators. They call themselves hindoos 
and say they worship the brahminical deities, 
but they wear clothes like the mahomedansand 
never have brahmins to preside at their festi- 
vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat the 
hog. They bury their dead, place offerings of 
rice to the manes, and draw the most favoura- 
ble omen of the state of the deceased by the 
offerings being eaten by a crow. 

Patari, a wandering tribe of people who 
speak the Telugu language, some of whom have 
travelled into the Mahratta country pursuing 
their avocation of manufacturers of hand mills, 
from which they are also named ** Chakki Kar- 
ne-wala}” by mahomedans, and are seemingly 
identical with the Takinkar. They have a deity 
whom they term Satwai, whose emblem is sus- 
pended around their necks, and resembles the 
forms worshipped as Hanumantu. They dwell 
within the walls, in huts made of a fine grass. 
They marry at all ages ; they do not eat the 
cow or bullock, and they" bury all their dead. 

Beldar, stone-cutters, wall-builders. 

Poshm-wanloo^ a wandering Tiling tribe df 
sudra mendicants, on the banks of the Bhimah, 
who wander about with a small temple called 
Foch-amma. 


Kaikofi^ Hind* Mahr. TeL Kaikadi, in 
Berar, makers af basket from stems of 
cotton plants and palm leaves. 

Takan-Kar^ in the Dekhan and Hdrar a 
migratory tribe who make and renew stone hand- 
mills. 

Bhamtii migratory pick-pockets in Berar, 

Qarodif a race of migratory jugalers, who 
exhibit serpents, and profess mahamedauism. 

The Maharatta people profess brabminisia : 
but, amongst them is a more general amount of 
demon, spirit, fetish, totem, shaman, and hero 
worship than is observed amongst the other 
races of the peninsula. The • deities Hanuman, 
and the Nagserpent are to be seen in every vil- 
lage, south to theTumbudra,and blood sacrifices 
of sheep and fowls are largely made at the 
village gods. Hanuman is the chief of the village 
gods, and is invariably smeared over with red 
lead, which also is applied to every bit of stone 
or wood that has been erected into a fetish god. 
There has seemed to me also, a more extensive 
polytheism, there, than in any other part of In- 
dia, and an introduction even of the Semitic and 
Christian names. Between Ellich poor and Oom- 
raoti, the paiiah races are ordinarily called 
Krishn, a variation of the word Christian ; all 
along the tract southwards to Oodghir the Bawa 
Adam, of near Punderpore is largely worship- 
ped, and tbeJabral Abral, worshipped in east Berar 
is evidently the Gabriel or Jibrail of the Semitic, 
races. Even amongst the Kunbi race, who priifess 
brahminism, the bindi deities Siva and Vishnu 
are little heard of and with consent I put up for 
two days in the temple of the village of Assaye 
to which the villagers came at the usual periods 
to worship Hanuman and the serpent, and 
the officiating priest to wash and ornament its 
liiigam. An officer of SindialPs artillery had 
fallen in the battle of Assaye and been buried 
beneath a tree, arrcl every one in the village 
continue to worship there his spirit. Sickness is 
usually attributed by thena to the influence of 
a malignant spirit, and all through the Mahratta 
speaking district the practice of the Boiwan’* 
prevails, viz. the ceremony of propitiating 
the Bhirta or evil spirits who . have entered 
a village inducing them to leave the village and 
conducting thena across the borders with music 
and a procession. The conductors often move to 
the next village and thereby cause intense fear 
and anger, as the morbific influence is supposed 
to be conveyed to it. Ai, mother, equivalent to 
the southern, Amman, is largely worshipped in 
the form of a rude stone smeared with red lead 
and her temples are to be seen in lone places, 
passes and defiles. 

At Oomraoti the deities worshipped arc: 
named as" under, 
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Male deities, 
Jabral Abral. 
Massoba. 

Bahrain. 

Mahadeo. 

Shadawal. 

Kandoba. 

Worba. 

Tetoba* 


Female deiitee 

Asra or Asrai. 
Meskai. 

Amba, 

Marri. 

Satwai. 

Agachi Panna 
and her sister 
Jana Bai. 


Jabral is worshipped at and near Ellicbpur 
and seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom Maho- 
medans style Jabrail. In the alliterative habits 
of the Easterns, Jabral abral is commonly used 
and the silver figure, that of a man, is worn 
around the neck. I saw near Oomraoti a rag 
tree, with incense alters of mud at its foot, 
which the dher of Balgaon said was a Jabral. 

SaJdnath is a deity whose worship protects 
from snakes*. 

AfosaoSa.— In the Chauki pass, in the Laken- 
wara range, which forms the watershed between 
the Ganges and the Taptee about 10 miles 
North of Aurungabad, there is a shrine of this 
deity, to which, from a circle of a hundred 
miles, people of all castes resort, brahmin, and 
sudra or dher, but chiefiy the Mahratta kunbi. 
The Jatra is held in the month Oheita, and 
lasts for four days, during which many sheep 
are offered in sacrifice. It is in the southern 
side of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller pieces at its foot all smeared with red 
lead. The objects of their visits are wholly 
personal, beseeching the deity to give them, or 
preserve, children, their flocks or their food. 

Murli , — Several of the Indian races, the 
Dhangar,Dlier, Mang, Koli and Manurwara and 
occasionally even the higher hitidoo castes, 
under various vows, devote their girls to their 
gods. The deity to whom the girl is more 
frequently vowed, is some incarnation of 
Siva and his consorts. Amongst the Mahrat- 
ta people on the western side of India, Kan- 
doba is the usual Siva avatar, to whom the 
girls are devoted and his chief shrines are at Je- 
juri, Khanapur near Beder and at Malligaon. 

The ordinary people believe that from time 
to time, the shadow of the god comes ou the 
devotees {dm hi chaya ati, ang par ) — and pos- 
sesses the devotees person (Murli Ke ang ho 
likar deta). These devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidani in Can- 
arese, and Basava in Telugu. They at tiroes af- 
fect to be or really are, possessed, during which 
they rock the body, but people occasionally make 
offerings to them as to an oracle or soothsayer, 
laying money at their feet, and await the pos- 
sessing to hear a decision enunciated. 

The female deity to whom those near the 
^Ithipa river are devoted is Yellamab ; the 
Bhooili race, devote their Murli to Mata, 


Boys also are devoted, and styled Wagia, from 
Wag’* a tiger. * Near Oomraoti it is to Amba 
and to Kandoba that the Murli and the Waghia 
are devoted. The Waghia does not associate 
with the Murli. At Oomraoti, the people say 
that Kandoba particularly moves on Sunday and 
selects a clean tree (clean Murli) whose body ha 
fills. ^ ^ 

Brahmins , — Scattered amongst the races in 
the peninsula, to the extreme south of India 
are the brahmin people, belonging to the Arian 
family. In the more southern and central parts 
of the peninsula, amongst the Tamul, Telugu 
and Canarese nations, they are comparatively 
few, and do not possess lands, are not agricultu- 
ral but are engaged in religious avocations or as 
servants of government, and have till lately been 
the undoubted aristocracy of those districts. 
In Malabar, the Konkan, in Maharashtra, Guze- 
rat and Orissa, they have been more numerous. 
Mr. Campbell tells us (p.p. 56-67) that brah- 
mins are one of the most numerous castes in 
India, and probably follow the greatest variety 
of avocations. In addition to the priesthood, in 
the north of India, in Hindustan they pursue 
agricultural pursuits, and in the south they are 
clerks and accountants. There are brahmins 
in the hills north of the Punjab, in the extreme 
northwest corner of India, occupying both the 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately to 
the west and south of it. Kashmir itself is a 
brahman country, all its people, though long 
since converted to mahoraedanism, having been 
I of the brahrainical race. The educated class who 
maintained their own tenets and are still very 
numerous, are known as pundits and form quite 
an aristocracy. They are all educated, are ex- 
ceedingly clever, and are an excessive and 
somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, which has 
ruled Kashmir under every successive govern-' 
raent, and has sent out colonies to seek theiv 
livelihood in northern India. The features of 
the Kashmir brahmins proclaim them to be one 
of the highest and purest races in the world. 
They are quite high Arian type, very fair, hand- 
some, with chiselled features. In many, the nose 
is high and slightly acquiline, but not Jewish, 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow 
is a little more raised and their nose more arched 
than in the Greek statue. The ordinary Kash- 
miri has a strong, athletic figure, but* none of 
them are martial, and the brahmans in these 
respects correspond : they rule by the brain and 
pen. They have a greater refinement and 
regularity of feature than the Afghan and 
others of a rougher type, with, however, a less 
manly looking physique, a colour less ruddy 
and more reduced to a somewhat sallow fair- 
ness. The Kashmir brahmans eat meat and 
sre excluded by the Indian brahmans, alike 
from the five Gaur and from the five I)ravid» 
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and form a separate brahminical class, being 
more secular than the priestly brahmans of 
Hindustan and the Dekhan, than whom they are 
altogether loose in their observances. The 
Kashmiri pundits are known all over northern 
India as a very clever and energetic race of 
office-seekers ; as a body they excel in acute- 
ness the same number of any other race with 
whom they come in contact. Almost all the 
secular pim<lits use the Persian character freely ; 
they are perfectly versatile, and serving abroad, 
will mount a horse, gird on a sword and 
assume at a push a semi-military air. 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
been converted to mahomedanism, but they 
seem to be ethnologically identical with the 
brahmins, and tradition asserts that they are of 
the same race. 

The brahmins of Kashmir are regarded by 
those of Bengal as of an inferior order, and the 
agricultural brahmins on the Saraswati banks 
are similarly regarded. 

N. JF. Himalaya^ Kumaon and the Tun^- 
jah . — Brahmans are numerous in Kumaon and 
Gahrwal, where education is more advanced and I 
the Nagri character is used. j 

People of brahminical origin, approximating i 
to the Punjabi, but in language, habits, manners 
and dress quite different from the Kashmir ; 
dwell in the hills between Kashmir and the 
Punjab, but they have abandoned the hindu re- 
ligion and are now partly Sikhs and in part 
mahomedans. Their language is a dialect of 
the Punjabi, they are good soldiers (0. p, 50, 
60.) Mr. Campbell thinks that the brahmins of 
the frontier hills are even handsomer than those 
of Kashmir, the people in general of these hills 
being the handsomest of the human race. 

The Bomba dwell in the hill frontier, beyond 
the Jhelum. They are of brahminical origin, 
but now profess mahomedanism, and on the 
eastern side of the Jhelum the hills are shared 
with other races and by a numerous tribe of 
Sikhs, converts from brahmans. Their brahmin 
ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion 
before it became a political power, and entirely 
threw off their hinduism. They are very useful 
soldiers and servants. 

There are some brahmins at the foot of the 
W. Himalaya, they are not found beyond 
the Indus, but are pretty numerous in part of 
the Kawal Pindi district. South of the Salt 
Kange, in the plains, the Kajput and Jat occupy 
the country. But there are villages of agricul- 
tural brahmans in the fertile plains under the hills 
in the districts of Sealkote and Goordaspore, 
and in the valleys of the broken country be- 
tween Hushearpur and Kangra and in parts of 
the Umballa district and the adjoining Simla 
hills. They are not numerous near the source 
of the Saraswati but lower down its course in 
the somewhat desolate coimtries of Mar war and 


Jessulmir, where the lands are moist, the brah- 
mans are still numerous, are good cultivators 
and claim to have occupied the country before 
Jats and Rajputs became dominant. 

Genti'al India , — The town of Palli seems to 
be a brahminical centre. The Marwari or Sa- 
raswati brahmans form a considerable portion 
of the most industrious of the cultivators in 
Malwa. The Saraswati brahmans seem to have 
kept much to the tenets of their forefathers, — 
60-61,) 

The brahmans are called in theaouth 

Kashastale brahmans ; the oldest of the brahraini- 
cal race, however, are the people of the upper hills 
in the western Himalaya, who date from a time 
anterior to hinduism. The Kashmiri were a 
civilized and literary brahminical people not 
yet fully hindu. The Saraswati brahmins were 
the earliest, most simple and pure hiiidus of 
Yedic faith ; and those of the Ganges and the 
rest of India are in various of phases of modern 
hinduism. There are ten classes of Saraswati 
brahmans, who are supposed to come from the 
N. W. of India. 

In the Punjab, Sind, and countries about the 
Saraswati, having been superseded by other races, 
there are few brahmans, except in the eastern 
part of those tracts, where they are industrious 
cultivators and claim to be the ancient occupants 
of the country. 

Hindustan , — The main country of the brah- 
mans is that part of Hindustan lying between 
the Vindhya on the one side and the Himalaya 
on the north, from the longitude of Kanouj and 
Lucknow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 
large segment of more especially Rajput country 
cut out of the centre of this tract. 

The brahmans of Hindustan are generally 
good sized and on the whole well looking men 
with good features, not particularly fair. They 
are not of the high Arian tvpe. The greater 
number are quite illiterate. The priests and 
pundits have never adopted the Persian writing 
character, they are not very clever, have little 
social position, but serve humbly as soldiers, 
and servants about courts and jails. 

Prom the Gulclieter down to Dehli and in 
the country about Delhi, there are brahman 
villages, quite industrious and intelligent, 
the women working as well as the men, but 
brahmans do* not form a large proportion of the 
agricultural population. They were kind to and 
protected fugitives during the mutiny. Some 
of the less pure agricultural brahmans of these 
parts are called Tuga or Gour Tuga. All the 
Dehli country is occupied by Gour brahmans. 
South of Delhi, in the Jaipur country, brahmans 
are numerous, and in the Saharunpur districts 
there are a good many brahmans following 
secular pursuits, besides the priests of Hurdwar. 

About Benares, and the greater part of Be- 
har, are a numerous class of bastard brahmans 
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called Babman or Bhabac, or, according to Sir and bare been distinguished as accountants and 
H. Blliot, Bboonhar, to which the rajab of Be- clerks, some of them, as the Pesbwas, put aside 
nsres and ail the great landholders of Behar the descendants of Sivaji and ruled over the 
belong. They seem to be offspring of brah- greater part of India, and took the command 
mans with some inferior caste. of Mahratta armies. In their buruau duties, on 

Brahmans are coihmon in the Banda district, the west of India, they are largely pressed by 
numerous in Baghelcund or Bewah, end there, thfe Khetri caste, known as Furbho. 
they condescend to very menial vocations and iphe Koncan is a hilly district of country to 
groom most of the horses on the Jubbulpur road, of Bombay. The Konkani or Kon- 

In the proper brahman cbuntry some of them ]^anistha brahmans belong to that small strip of 
affect the Eajput prejudice against actually lying between the Syhadri mountains and 
holding the plough, though performing every Ocean. They are all fair men, not 

other agricultural labour arid take the names of large but with lithe and agile frames. They 
Bobi, lewari and Chaubi, i, e. man of two of good looking, though in this respect in- 
three and of four Yeds, and are considered to fcrior to the Afghan and Rajput races, and 
be of ve^ high caste. Between the Ganges : women are fair and have pleasing counte- 

and the Gogra, as we recede from the Ganges, nances with good figures, but even by their own 
tlte population becomes more rajput than brab- relations are not considered to be equal to 
man, but there are many brahmins about Ajoo- others of the women of India, amongst whom 
di'ah the old Oodh. Beyond the Gogra, is a , j.jjg Jewesses of western India mav be 
numerous brahman population, humble, not | ted. The race were agricultural until the 
sbldietb. Ihenee to the north of the Gogra and ' jj^ithh became supreme. The men are ready 
Gariges, all tli6 to Tirhut there are many ^ move abroad in search of employment, and 
brahmans, south of the Gogra, and thence are now met with amongst the Mahratta nation, 
across the Ganges, into the Arrah district (Boj- ; throughout Berar, and are largely employed on 
jfo^) runs Eajput domiinons. i various public offices, as accountants, clerks. 

The brahmans of Bengal are num6t- 1 educational department and in mercantile 

Otis* They claim for themselves a northern origin, ' houses. They are not military nor agricultural, 

bultheydiffermuch fromthe Hindustan brah- 1 do they engage in trade. The Konkan 

mans, in language, dress, and habits, ^ey are brahman has a pleasant expression, is easily 
fairer and larger than the mass of the Bengali j moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, atid is 
population.and some are fine looking men insize I ^f an active turn of mind. They are easily 
and feature, and are largely employed as clerks; distinguishable by the peculiarly large turbans 
etnd accountants, in learned professions, mer- which they wear. 

chants and bankers, sharing the acriptory work , -r> 7 • 7 t 7 , 

with Kaets. They are acute and intellectually ^ 1 *® Mahratta or Deshtsta brahmans are dark 
capable but not energetic. In Bengal, about swarthy men, much shorter than the Konkani 
nine per cent of the hindu prisoners in jails are brahman, with large features, large lips, and 
birahmint. They will not put their hands to the becoming, in advancing life, unwieldy. The inea 
ploogb, are aristocratio, but altogether unwar- “i^® 8°°*^ looking, and the women are de- 

like and effeminite, and, in mercantile business, cidedly plain. The men are largely engaged in 
are not equal to the lHarwari. They are not Public offices as accountants and clerks. They 
numerous iii Eastern Bengal. *'^® men, inactive, and of sedentary 

GmsatodtJarayom.— There areraanyinOriSsa, b»bits, with literary tastes and may be justly 
hhd in the TJrya portion, of the Ganjam district, their poets. 

many of the Urya brahmans ate ottltivators, and The Konkani and Maihratth brahmins eat to- 
traderS.and are Stated to be also brickmakeis and gather, but do not intermarry. ' They dO hot 
bricklayers, but this seems to need confirmation, marry in their own tribe or gote, but the 
W. India — In Quserdt, brahmans are nuraer- Mahratta brahman will marry his mother’s sis- 
oUs, and ate employed in public offices and in t^’s daughter, and the Konkani brahman will 
trade. not marry a relative unlfesh Very remotely 

Brahmahi hire numerous from Damaun to related. 

•GOh and frdffi Bombay to Nagpore and the The 'Mahratta or Deshasth brahman h a rfe- 
Wain G'anga, thai; is, all through the Mahratta eervfed man, little inclined to Seek friendship 
*dOdntry, they principally trade their origin frOm and rarely Sefeh to laugh, ^hfejr at onfe timO 
Kasjfdpa the first Eiahi ; there aVe two classes filled almost eVery Office tinder the Beshwa ai'A 
flftbrip&in^^ here, the KoUkani brabinau and under the British, Snd even in Madras till t’hfe 
the Mkhlfattn brahman, the Konkani brahiohn midilleof the l‘ 9 th century the revenue accounts 
^AOt fair, lithe and decidedly of Arian Were kept in Mahrati, by thOse brabmitls, abd 

1 • ® brahman is dark, often ' in their'OWh cOu»try, they wefe aemin'ditrs, dcsh- 

fea^m-bA, often with thick Kps. mookh's’ and d'eshp’a'ndes, ifad almost aH 'thfe 
^WlWftmttr likShmahs' are Irigbly intelleetual I Village atibotmtahts Were Beshkath briibtuitt*. 



Both these castes haye to compete for employ- 
naent with the writers known as Parbhu, of 
which there are two classes the Patri Purbhu 
and the Kaesth Parbhu. 

Karnatica, — Mr. Campbell mentions (74-75, 
130) that in the north Canara district, in the 
high hilly country above and about the ghats and 
on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and thriving 
cultivators, and landowners. Most of these are 
called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the betel 
nut is their especial pursuit. In a census of 
North Canara taken some years ago, there were 
147,924 brahmins, 146,309 Banter (corres- 
ponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billawar, an 
inferior class. They are very fair, with large 
eyes and aquiline noses. In the Nagar district 
of Mysore, they are very numerous, not very 
literary, or highly educated, but devoted to 
agriculture. In south Canara and the Tuluva 
country, are many brahmins who do much cul- 
tivation and all down the west coast to the ex- 
treme south of India, the country is said to 
have been extensively colonised by brahmins 
led from Calpee by Parasarama- They have 
been, from political and hostile circumstances, 
much removed from Malabar, but they are very 
numerous in Travancore and Cochin, and, in ' 
the Palghat valley, they are numerous and are 
industrious and good cultivators. On the 
South west coast, the chief class of brahmins 
are the Namberi who have some very peculiar 
customs, but they principally engage in priest- 
ly offices. Tlie Namberi brahmins resemble 
the Nair and the Hindu population of the S. 
W. coast, but are fair. The headman of ^ vil- 
lage is styled Gaud a. 

In the festival of Bhanbij, on the 2nd day of 
the month Kartik, the wives of all brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava sects, wor- 
ship their husbands, standing before them, 
sacrificing with the lamp and ghi, an,d poi^iring 
rice over their heads. 

Bravida . — Brahmans are scattered through 
Telingana aud through the Tamul country, all 
tall, fine, fair, portly, men, are aristocratic, do not. 
engage in any menial avocadon but restrict them- 
selves to priestly offices, to clerking in govern- • 
roent establishments, Win these, the Sudra 
Naidu or Naik of Telingapa and the Mudali 
and Pillay Sudra of Tamul districts and Yesya 
Chettiar, East Indians and Portuguese, descend- 
ants of Europeans, largely compete with 
them. 

In Canarese speaking countries, the brah- 
mans s^re largely employed as accountants and' 
office clerks. They are much disliked by the' 
vira-saiva lingaets. A village of Lingaets, nenr 
Kviiladghec a^bstained from digging a well in 
th^ir village to avoid attractipg hrahmijis 
amongst them* 
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I The brahman, kshatrya and vaisya hindu^ 
I at certain periods of life, are invested with 
the sacrificial cord. This constitutes tJie 
second birth, dwija, or dwijati, the first having 
been the natural birth.— -(TR^s. GZpia. .psr* 
Oamphdl, 56 to 130.) 

Kayasth, — The Kait or Kaest has twelve 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is one. 
They are clerks and copyists, their habitual 
language is the Persian, they are largely em- 
ployed as clerks about native courts. They 
say that they spring from Chatrgoputr the Se- 
cretary of Eharmaraja. They are hindus, 
generally worshippers of Siva, they allow th^ir 
daughters to grow up before wedlock, many of 
.them drink to excess. Their features, physical 
form and colour are more varied than those of 
any other section of the people. The Kait ia 
acute in business, active and painstaking. In 
northern India they have adapted themselves 
to the British forms of administration and are 
useful servants. They have become in places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengal, 
they are more numerous and form an aristo- 
cratic class, have proprietory rights id the soil, 
and cultivate a great deal. 

The Ohandrasena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poona claim to be Kshatrya or descendants ol 
raja Ohandrasena a rajah of Malabar, This, 
the brahmins deny, and declare them to be of 
menial origin. They have however the honori- 
fic name of Purvoe (Parbhu Probabu or mas- 
ter and are distinguished as Patavi and Daws- 
ni Prabahu. — {WUs, Glos.y 

The Khatriy are a scattered race, a Kh^tri 
village is unknown. They, however, mopo- 
polise the trade of the Punjab, of the greateiL 
part of Afghanistan and further to the west in 
Central Asia and even tp St. Petersburgh. 
They are the only b-indui? in Central Asia. Ip. 
the Punjab they are almost the sole people who 
perform the scriptory work and thqre they are 
the chief civil employes of Governm.ent and ip 
the villages they keep the vUljage ^ccounts^ .^ct 
as bankers and buy and sell the grain. They 
are also the gurus of the Sikhs ; both Nanak 
and (jpvind were Khatri and the .^pdi and 
Bidi of the present day are so. They do ,pot 
usually engage in military pursuits, but the 
dewan Sawan Mull, governor of and kip 

successor, Mulraj, and very many pf Banjit 
Singh’s chief functionaries Kh^t/i, Jt is 
said that a Khatri was devyan qf B^^dakh^ka^ Ar 
Kunduz. Under tjie Afghans, a |Chatri wqs 
Governor of Peshawar, and Akbar’s fampus 
minister, ‘Tudar Mull, was a Khatri; Joti Pei:^a4 
tk© Agra contractor, is ,a Khatri. The !|^h^tri 
claim to be descendants -of the old il^etrya- 
They arehindus, nope baye ever become tnako- 
medane, and few have become Sikks? T% 
iChatii of northern India ?re ypjry fine, fmr, 
hendsoipe race. Tkose of the Weiatern pert of 
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Peninsula of India, about Bombay, are equally 
fair. In Bombay and the adjoining districts, 
they are part of the writer class whom Eu- 
ropeans style Purblio and the Eor or Bora of 
northern India are said to be Khatri. In Af- 
gbanisran they are petty traders and shop- 
keepers, many of them in the Punjab hold l^rni 
and cultivate. 

The Kulcka^ a handsome race on the east of 
the Jhelum, are said to have been Khatri, ori- 
ginally and of the Gaddi, an interesting race of 
fine patriarchal looking shepherds in the interior 
of the Kangra hills, the most are Khatri. 

In Behar is an agricultural class, called 
Kshatri, Khatri or Cbatri, who sometimes serve 
as soldiers or as darwans in Calcutta. 

In Loodianah there is a lai'i^e number of 
thriving merchants of the Khatri race with a 
numerous colony of Kashmir shawl weavers 
C. p. 109, 112. 

Mvltani is a term applied to several trading 
classes in the north west of India, wandering 
pathan merchants and others. 

Hyderabad . — The territories of the nizam 
of Hyderabad, contain four distinct nations, the 
Canarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gond, with 
numerous fragmentary tribes, and many wander- 
ing, houseless races. The Hyderabad territory 
has an area of 95,837 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 10,666,080 and an annual revenue of 
Bs. 16,500,000 or J8l,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to the British, belongs to the nizam. 
It has 17,331 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

Koli . — On all the western side of the nizam 
of. Hyderabad's territories, also to the N. W. 
and S. W. in British territories, nre numerous 
clans of the Koli race. In the autumn of 
1867, a small body of Koli settled at the vil- 
lap of Kulloor about nine miles south of Ho- 
miiiabad. They had erected small huts for them- 
selves . outside the village, the men engaged 
themselves in mat-making from the leaves 
of the date tree, and the women in disposing 
of these and in begging. They were well 
made men, darkened from exposure, but very 
poor. ^ They called their tube Haravin or 
Halavin; but asserted that they were Kol, 
Of Kablgiri or Ganga wakl. The villagers stated 
that they were honest. But they are alleged 
to engage in dacoity and thieving. The Koli, 
according to Captain Mackintosh, are to 
lie found on the west in every part of 
Guzerat, constituting a large part of the agri- 
cuiti^al population, in several parts ' of that 
pffo^ince. They are numerous in Attaveesy 
are many settlers in the northern 
^ tract df country lying 

B. W. of Poona and' the hill 
source of the river 
at6 chiefly Koli, and 


a few are scattered over the districts of Kandesh, 
Ahmednuggur, Poona and Sholapore, along 
the Bala ghat on the western frontier of the 
Hyderabad territory. They seem to have early 
occupied Guzerat and the Attaveesy, and part 
of the latter country is still called Kolwan, 
They are arranged into many separate tribes, 
but all of them retain the appellation of Koli. 
The Raj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggari 
Koli reside in the Attaveesy and in the Wun, 
Dandory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
hindu deities Khandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. 

A few Raj Koli are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are the same people, an offshoot 
of the Mahadeo Koli, and are said to have 
been expelled for some offence. They are farm- 
ers and labourers, but the Dhour are 
the lowest in civilization, are the great- 
est drunkards and eat the flesh of animals 
which have died a natural death. They are 
ruled by chiefs termed Naiks. The Koli have, 
in some instances, attached themselves to the 
Bhil, and taken the name of that race. The 
Mullar or Panburri or Ohoomli Koli, is respect- 
able. He is employed in every Dekhan and 
Kandesh village as a member of the third divi- 
sion of the Balottah and supplies water to 
travellers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to rest 
the water pot. This Koli is also found in the 
Hyderabad Balaghat, extending eastward to 
Khanbar, Indore and Bodin, between the Go- 
davery and Hyderabad, also near Naldrug, and 
eastwards down the banks of the Bhimah and 
Kistnah to Alpur near Kurnool- 

The Aliir Koli of Kandesh reside along the 
banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and are 
employed as watchmen. 

The Mnrvy Koli is one of the Balotta, in 
every viliajie in the northern Konkan, and iu 
Bombay families, they are employed as palan- 
quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as soldiery 
ill Angriali Kolaba and, at Bombay and Kolaba, 
in 1837 there were 1,000 families, and 500 to 
600 families at Bassein, employing themselves 
as fishermen and seamen. At their meetings, 
whether fur congratulation or condolence, they , 
consume large quantities of spirits. Many are 
wealthy. 

Mettak Koli who reside in Bombay, are 
fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth. 

In Bombay j Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
Christian Koli, said to have been of the Sone 
section and to have been forcibly converted by 
the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera ^ 
in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism* 

Chmchy Koli are farmers and labourers, * 
settled in Bombay, who came from Junaghar 
in Kattiwar* 
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In Guzerat the Koli are of three sections ; 
the most numerous, the Tullabdah, then the 
Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur and Bha- 
bria. They are in the Barodah district north 
to Khyrallu and Massanah in the Mahi Kanta, 
and form a large portion of the population. In 
1837, in the Khanir district alone, there were 
70,000- They are labourers and watchmen, and 
a few under the same of Selottah, form escorts 
of treasure- 

The Mahadeo Koli reside in the valleys of 
the Syhadri range, extending from Nfoossa S. 
W, to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
source of the Godavery river, between lat., 1 8^ 
15’ and 20 N. and long. 73^ and 74 E. These 
small valleys are known as Mawil, Khorab, 
Nahir and Dang, i. e valleys, glens, straths and 
wilds. They are classed into 24 kula or clans 
each of which has many subdivisions. Their num- 
bers in 1837, were estimated at about 50,000 
souls. The members of the same kula, do not 
intermarry. With the exception of the cow and 
village hog, the Koli eat all other animals. The 
women are generally slender and well formed 
with a pleasing expression of features and some 
are very pretty. They are chaste and have large 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and amu- 
lets. {Captain Maclcintosh in Madras Lit 8oc, 
Journ .) — Colonel Tod describes a lofty three 
peaked mountain, on which is a temple dedicat- 
ed to Aya-Mata, also called Isani, the tutelary 
divinity of the Koli. This, and the efSgy of the 
horscj are the only objects of adoration among 
this aboriginal race. This was the first time 
he had seen a personification of Mother Eaith ; 
for such is Jsani, from Isa, ‘ goddess,’ and 
Anani, ' earth,’ the universal nurse-mother (aya- 
mata). Whether the worship of the horse is ty- 
pical of the sun, the swiftest of created repre- 
senting the swiftest of uncreated objects, he says, 
he does not know, but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya — (Tra- 
vels, p, 137-37.) 

Berar . — The other races occupying the Ma’ 
harashtra, Carnatica, andTelingana portions of 
the Hyderabad country having been already 
noted, (pages 68 and 94) it only remains to 
mention the inhabitants of , Berar, the Gonds, 
nd the broken tribes. 


Mali. Haldi Mali 

Ful Mali. Wanjari. 

Jerat „ Gantadi. 


Sagar. f Vindesa.’ 

Atole. I Pazni. 

Telale. J 


With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 
Pazni, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; L e, they eat 
with each other but do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali, alone, of the Sudra people, 
are 834,588 souls. The Kunbi and Mali eat 
flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and their 
widows may all re-niarry if they choose, except 
those of the desbmukh, who follow the high- 
caste custom. The Dhangar sheep farmer race 
are of two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar 
who keep sheep, and the Barji- Hatkar or 
“ shepherds with the spears.” The latter still 
hold much land on the borders of the Nizam’s 
territory and, until the British domination, 
were notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, they 
even still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposeci to have come from 
Hindustan, in twelve tribes, and been impelled 
by the Gonds towards Hingoli and Bassim, 
which locality got the name of Barah Hatia, or 
the twelve tribes. They now occupy the hills 
on the north bank of the Pyn Gangs. To die 
in the chase or in war is deemed honorable and 
the Hutkar who are so killed are burned. The 
Hutkar are fine, able bodied men, independ- 
ent but arrogant ; many of them never shave 
or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bhui are in number 17,980. 

The Banjara, 51,982, most of whom belong 
to the Bhnkyava tribe, are supposed to have 
rajputs from Central India. 


The non-Aryan races in Berar, 163,059 in 
number, are as under: — 


Gond 68,542 
Bhil 2,279 
Eamusi 7 
Koli 21,224 


Arakh 384 
Lajar 1,309 
Audh 28,037 
Nihal 2,591 


Korku 28,709 
Kurki 8 
Kolam 9,969 


The Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 
viz. 


Manes 
Gowari 
Raj gond 


Dal we 

Kahilwar 

Thotli 


Pardhan 

Jaduwan 

Kohalin 


And’h ^ 
Khatulia 
Thakur 
Buchadi 


The inhabitants of Berar are 


Jew 

Parsi 

Christian... 
Mahomedan 
Helot Castes 
Aborigines 


16 

75 

903 

154,951 

301,379 

163,059 


Hindu sectarians 55,219 

The Kunhi^ in Berar, 
eleven classes. 


Sudra 

Vaisya 

Kshatrya 

Brahmin 


1,441,271 

28,018 

36,831 

49,843 


2,231,565 


allot themselves into 


The men, and women of the Gond never as- 
sociate at work, but labour apart, A Gond 
desirous of having a wife- and Saving resolved 
particular girl takes with him a band of 


on a 


his comrades to the field where the women are 
at work and he, suddenly, alone, runs towards, 
and attempts to capture, her. His comrades 
will not, however, aid him to carry off the girl, 
unless he succeed in touching her hand before 
she reach the village shelter. By touching the 
giiTs handj the marriage contract is sealed and, 
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cflniiot * be broken ; nevertheless the women 

often every inch of the j^round, inflict the 
most serious hurt and sometimes shameful de- 
feats, continuing the contest even after the 
brideoTOom has touched the brides’ hand and, if 
the vTllafije skirts be reaebed, the men turn out, 
to aid the women, and pursue the attacking 
party back to their own village. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes 
of the Gawilgur range to its western extre- 
mity and stretch far westwards into Khandesh. 
They belong to the Turyi clan, all now, are 
mahomedans . 

The ^ 0^2 are in two distinct tribes, but they 
are aj^ricultural and there are several substantial 
potaila amongst them. 

The Andh are also called Pardhan, and are 
said to be helot Gond, but they are cultivators, 
and do not eat animals that die of disease. 


The Kolam are a Gond tribe, who have set- 
tled to agriculture. 

. The Laj(w gre wppdcutters in the Sstpura 
1 The Nihal are a helot class among the Goods. 


' The helot races and misratpry, houseless, 
tribes are in number 30i,379, 


yiHx 3 - 27,834 

Dher 2,948 

Khakrob ... 543 

Katik 4,069 

Dasri 24:8 

Chamar ... 19,172 
Mang .o 85,453 
Moghe ... 332 


MacUgi ... 1,718 

Bhaornpi 23? 

Kaikari 5,201 

Holar 274 

Wandenngtribes5,268 
Julru, Berar, 

Arvi, Phirasti, 

Kaianki and Pasi 106 


TES amTRATi FEOYINOES, is a term 
by which, under a resolution of the Governirent 
qf India, during Lord Canning’s rule, the pr,o^ 
vinces of Nagpore niid the territories of Saugor 
and Nerbuddah were united under a Commis- 
sioner. The Central Provinces consist of per- 
haps the grandest platequ on the face of 
the globe, but more than half of it is covered 
by the densest jungle, where the wild beast 
finds its l^ir and the Gond savage a precarious 
subsistence. The plateau is in the very centre 
of the Indian peninsule- From it, as a focus, 
radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. To the 
north flow the Sone into the Ganges, the Cane, 
the Eetwa, the Sindh and the Chumbul into the 
Jumna. - To the west are the Taptee and Ner- 
bndda, and to the -East the Wein Gunga, 
Wurda and Pein Gunga, which form the Goda- 
very. What the Kuen Lun mountains are to 
the trivet system Central Asia, and the HU 
Baalaya to isTorthern India, that is the Mahadeo 
mnge to the Deccan, It is true that the Goda- 
i2®erbnd<ia series ^rivers are little 

tfem • ibut^ engineering 

and 


railways with their feeders will supplement 
them. On this vast tableland there is soil of 
surpassing fertility, wood, whether useful like 
teak . or ornamental like ebony, which, with 
proper conservation, is inexhaustible, apd such 
mineral resources a$ coal, iron, precious stones 
and gold. Here, but for the want of popula- 
lation, all the emigrants of England for the 
ne:^t decide ncight settle and grow rich. The 
area is 111,238 sq. miles, of which 47,299 s^re 
nncultiirable, and in 1868, about half of the 
remainder was under cultivation. In 1862, the 
provinces yielded 80 lakhs a year, but, in 1867, 
the revenue had increased to 120 lakhs. The 
Satpura range runs 800 miles, with qn average 
breadth of 60 miles. The Chouracladur plateau 
is 100 sq. m., and the Nowagaon lakp is second 
only to the Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. 

The Kagpore province and the Saugur 
and Ncrbnddah territories occupy qlmost the ojd 
territorial division of Gondwana and they were 
reunited under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, containing nineteen districts viz ; 

Saugur and Dumoh on the Vindhyan table 
land. 

M.andla, Jfibiilpur, N^rsinghpur, Hosbunga- 
had and part of N^war in the 
va)lf.y. 

Baitool, Chindwarab, Seoni and BaJagabat 
on the Satpura tabic land. 

Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and Chanda, 
on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Wain-Ganga. 

Raipur and . Bilqspor on the Chatisgark 
plain, and Snmbulpor in the valley pf the 
MahanmJdy. 

Upper Godavery, on the left bank Qf that 
river. 

The Satpura plateau runs nearly cast and 
west for 600 miles. It is the true barrier be- 
tween Northern and Southern India and is the 
line Qp wjjioh the isettlejrs from Hindustan met 
the emigrants from tjhe Dekhan and Maharash- 
tra, eaph pf them pressing t,he prior rapes into 
the grept patpr^l fnsfn^^ses of the mauntaiu 
range. The Satppra mountain range pxtendin^ 
from Rajpiplah to Asirgarh, is a belt of mpun- 
tainous country 40 or 50 miles in breadth with 
an average height of 2,000 feet. 

In Gondwana tbeye are pow only two millions, 
pf aborigines, opt pf p jbotpl population of nine 
milbops. Tbe remaining ^pven milltbns almost 
amount to a miorpcosm people in India, 
and justice is administered ip the Centrpji Pror 
vinees in five differept , languages, viz. Urdp, 
Hindi, Marathi, Uriya and Telugu. In round 
numbers the seven millions may be thus clBssifi- 
edsr-rli milliom jpepk 40- 

speak U riya,— 5 millions speak . 
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Dr. W. W. Hutiler giv6s tlie following as 
the languages peculiar to Central Indk. 


Ho (Kol) 

Mundala* 

Naikude. 

Kol (Singh- 

Rajmahali. 

Kolami. , 

bum.) 

Gondi. s 

Madi. 

San tali. 

Gayeti. 

Madia. 

Bhumij. 

Butluk. 

Kuri. 

Uraon. * 


Keikadi. 


Khond. 

Savara. 

Gadaba. 

Yerukala. 

Ghentsu. 


He arranges the races and tribes Speaking 
these into Kolariaii and Dravidian, viz. 


1, The Kolarian, 


SantaL 

Kol. 

I^Iundah. 

Korku. 

Bhil. 


Bhumia. 
Bhui. 
Mair. 
Mina. 


2. The Dravidian, 
or people of the 
Tamil tongue. 
Oraon. 

Gond. 

Khond aiid S Penin- 
sula aborigines. 


A Committee included as Kolarian, 


Bhilalah. 

BhutniAh. 

Bhil. 

Bygah. 

Korku. 

Dhangar. 

Bhunjia, 

Binjwar. 

Kol. 

Gudba. 


Kawar. 

Nabur. 

Manji. 


Kolarian tribes occupy the broad belt of hilly 
country that runs almost Continuously across 
India from the Sahtal tracts to the Kurkii 
settlements. The Sautal in the east and the 
Kurku in the west speak a language sub- 
stantially the same. The Kolarian tribes of the 
Central Provinces are— 


Kol. 

Kurku. 

Bhil 

Binjwar. 


Bhunjifth, 

Bbumiak. 

Bygah, 

Bhangar. 


Gudba. ' Mahto. 
Kawar. Soura. 
Kahur. Goli. 
Manji. Aguriah. 


) Boubt- 
ful. 


The Dravidian tribes of the Central Provinces 


are — 


Gond. 

Bhuttra Gond. 
Maree-Gond. 
Maria or Gota- 
war. 


Burweh Gond. 
Khutalwat „ 
Agunah „ 
Hulbab. 

Koy. 


Khond. 

Dhnnwar. 

Kahur. 

Punkah. 


Doubt- 

ful. 


The non- Aryan occupants of the CentrM 
Provinces are 


Bhil. 

By^ah. 

Kilnhi, 

Korku. 

Parwar. , 

iRelee. 

Gond. 

KAchi. 

Oorya. 

Lodhi. 

Chamar. 

KOnd. 


TiTin^Koiniiti. 

Mahratta. 

MaHah. 

Jharia. 


with a sprinkling of rajputs, bra’hinins And taa- 
homedans, in almost every district. 

In the extreme west in Nimar, are the Bhil^ 


Prom thence, going to 'the North East, we find 
along the Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, 
—the Kurku belonging to the ELolarian familjfi, 
^ndthe Gond to the Dravidian. 


The Kurku are not hutbetous, and ate chiefly 
to be found in the hilly part of the HushuOga- 
bad, and the adjdnitig Northern part of the 
Chindwara, districts, in fhe'se localities, thCy 
meet with the Gond, and a feW Kurku ate also 
found’ in Baitool. 


The Gond are numerous in the plateau dis^* 
tricft of Seone, and in the south of Jubbulpur, 
and they are found also in the hilly parts of 
Jubbulpur. 

The Gond,B 5 ’’gah and Kol form a large sectio^i 
Of the population of Mandla, and the Gond and 
Bygah are also in the hilly parts of Balaghat, 
south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbulpoor 
district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbhulpur and to the south. 

The Hindoo races are numerous in Raeput 
and Belaspoor but a number of Gonds are 
scattered about and the Gond are numerous in 
the wild parts of Nagpur and Chanda and, on 
the Pranhita And Godavery rivers, the Maharatta 
and Teling races meet. 

The MarcUhcbs proper consisting, chiefly, of 
Maratha brahman and Kunbi, scarcely exceed 
half a million in number, but owing to the pro*- 
mineat and powerful position so long occupied 
by them in the country, they have imposed their 
language and some of their customs on about 
twibe tlieir own number of menial and heltd; 
races, such as Dher and Mang, who, MarathA, 
in Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the Nerbadi 
valley, only retain their individuality because 
they are too low in the scale for absorption. 
The Maratha influence, however, did not 
tratemach beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting 
of the lower valleys of the Wardha and Wain- 
ganga. To the south of this area the Teling 
races are intermingled with the settlers from the 
west, though not in large numbers. 

'I'o the east, Chliattisgarh is inhabited, after 
some fifteen centuries of Rajput ascendency, 
mainly by hicdu races, except in the remote 
eastern district of Sambalpur, which, by lap** 
guage, belongs to Orissa. 

The northern line of demarcation may be 
drawn along the southern crest of the Satpura 
range, for though a few Marathas are found on 
the table-land, there are probably more Hindi 
speakers, below the ghats, in the Nagpur plain 
and the almost universal language of the three 
Satpura districts, Seoni, Chindwara? and Betub 
is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts call- 
ed'** Jharia from Jhar’^ (dnderwaod, forest,) and 
are miich looser in their observances than later 
nomers bf the same caste, estting forbidden food, 
hud wdrsliipping strange gods. For some gene- 
rations After their arrival the northern imports^ 
tions generally keep up their home connection by 
marriage, fearing to ally themselves with dege- 
nerate brothers who may have Carried theircar^ 
le'^sness in social matters so kr as to permit 
mesalliances, and, perhaps evento have contract- 
ed some tairit of Abbtiginal blood. Thus in 
the Hoshangabad ‘district the ^Ghori (moham^ 
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jnadan) kln^s of Malwa seem to have attained 
this dignity without distinction of persons, and 
a hindu in difficulties would as soon invoke the 
“ Ghori Badshah’^ as any other supernatural 
power. At Murmari, ten miles from Bhandara, 
the villagers worship at the tomb of an English 
lady, ignorant, and probably careless, of the ob- 
ject for which it was erected. The Gujar race 
are among the steadiest members of the com- 
munity, and have a great deal too much pro- 
perty of their own to admit the idea of profes- 
sional cattle lifting as a possibility amongst ci- 
vilised people. The Lodhi, mere agricultural 
drudges in Upper India, have attained some 
distinction as swash bucklers and marauders in 
the IbTarbada country, and some of their chiefs 
still retain all the popular respect due to fami- 
lies which have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. On the other hand, there are rajputs 
who have taken to banking. 

Damoh has a population of 262,641 souls, 
they are a few mahomedans who are cotton 
carders, weavers and the like. There are up- 
wards of sixty different castes or^sects of Hin- 


doos, amongst whom are 

Kurrai 34,907 Brahmin 23,666 

Lodhi 31,980 Ahir 15,281 

Chamar 2S,40l Bania 9,783 

Gond 26,724 Rajput 9,187 


The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
■centuries ago. 

The Kurmi came from the Doab about A. D. 
1620, The Kurmi are a large class of cultiva- 
tors in the eastern and central portion of Ben- 
gal, few in Delhi and in the Upper Doab. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Elliot, under the different 
names of Coormee, Koormee, Kumbhi, Kunabi, 
Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
part of Hindostau, Berar, and the Western 
Dekhan. They are famous as agrictdturists, 
but frequently engage in other occupations. The 
Kurmi women, like the Jatni, assist the men in 
husbandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
industry. 

Bhulee jat koonbin kee k’hoorpee hat’h. 

K’het nirawen apne pee ki sat’h. 

The Coormee of the Hindustan provinces 
ate said to have seven sub-divisions, which ai'e 
usually enumerated as K'hureebind, Puturya, 
G,’horchurha, Jyswar, Canoujea, Kewut and 
Jhooneya. — (Elliot) 

The Gond of Mandla have the Lamjina 
shadee,” "in which the betrothed lad serves an 
apprenticeship for his future wife. A Gond 
girl, however, may exercise her own will and 
jrun off with a man, but it is quite allowable for 
Jher first cousin or the man whom she has desert- 
ed to , abduct her from the man whom she has 
jchqseja,, The SJiadi Bandhoni is a compulsory 
jpaaiiiage. In the ShaSi BaithOy a woman goes 
Widows re-marry either to 


a younger brother of their deceased husband, or 
to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed the ihost 
honorable mode of disposing of the remains • 
women are always buried. When the father 
of a family dies, if well to do, they clothe the 
corpse in a new dress, and bury or burn the re- 
mains ; his spirit is, however, supposed to 
dwell in the house till it be released and till re- 
leased, the spit it is the only object of worship ia 
the house. After the funeral, a piece of tur- 
meric and a pice are tied up in a cloth and sus- 
pended to one of the beams of the house. When 
the time comes to lay the spirit, the cloth is re- 
moved and, with a poition of the flesh of a 
goat or a pig, is offered to the village deity, 
a feast is given to relatives and the elders and 
the release is complete. 

The Bniga are supposed to be the prior oc- 
cupants of the Mandla district, and take the 
title of Bhumia or landlord. The Baiga lan- 
guage is almost pure Hindi. They have ‘three 
sections, Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and 
Bhirontiah, each of which is subdivided into 
seven sections. Even where the Gond and Baiga 
occupy the same village, the Baiga live apart 
from the Gond, They are of a slight, wiry 
build, haroy, extremely active, fearless, trust- 
worthy and independent. They cultivate by the 
“ Dahya” system and sow the kodo or Paspalum 
framentaceum in patches called ** Bemar,’* 

Nimar ^ — The population of Nimar numbers 
1,90,440 souls of whom 34,805 are Bhii, Kur- 
ku, &c. There are scarcely any Gond in 
Nimar. 

The Bliil^ as a distinct tribe, are found 
chiefly in the block of hills surrounding the 
fortress of Asirgarh. Until of late year's, they 
were a tronbleiome set of robbers and they are 
still a dissipated and idle race. They are, 
however, improving and a good many of them 
have cattle and have settled down to regular 
cultivation. 

The other population of Nimar consists of 

Dher Mhang and other I Hindoo immi- 

non-Aryans 18,446 | grants HS,508 

Europeans ... 402 I Mahomedans... 18,279 

Brahmins ... 6,783 j 

The best cultivators in Nimar are the Kunbi 
Gujur, Mali and B.ajput races. The language 
is a mixture of Hindi and Marathi with a good 
many Persian words and it is written iuTa pecu- 
liar current Devauageri character. 

Kurhu occupy Nimar, the Gawilghur hills of 
Berar, and Kalibhit. Kurku or K.ur occupy 
the western Satpura, in the hills about Gawil- 
ghur, near Ellichpur and northwards towards 
Indore, Major Keatinge describes them as a 
tribe of Gond but this is a mistake, they are 
Gond, but are a branch of the Kol family. The 
Kurku and Gond keep themselves separate, and 
they each have a separate language ♦ According 
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to Voysey, the Gond consider tliemselves a 
distinct tribe from the Kur and neither eat nor 
intermarry with tliem. Their language had a 
great resenlblance to that in lise by the Lurka 
ICol and Santal. None of these correspond 
with the words of the Dravidian tongues. — 
((7. P. 41-2.) The Kurku language is identi- 
cal with that of the Kol. 

JSfagpore population numbers, 631,121, 


Europeans 

Maratha, Kunbi and cognates . . 
Kansar, Sipi, Sonar, Gai*ao, Beldar 
BarhaijKoshti, Dhobi, Khatik, Nai, 
Bhoi, Dhiinar, Banjara, Madrassee, 
Bhamtya, and Bangari, 

Dher, Chamar, Mhang, Bhangi ... 
Pardesi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhan 
Barai 

Bania, Ponwar, Marwari, Halwai, 
E.alal... .<• 

Brahman 

Eajput «•« ••• 

Vidur (illegitimate brahmins) 

Gosain .*• 

Good with a few Kurku and Bliil... 

Mahomedan 

Parsee 


2,462 

177,183 


118,019 

114,407 

106,483 

17,118 

26,597 

3,458 

5,094 

5,203 

30,698 

27,371 

28 


The language is a mixture'of Hindi and Ma- 
rathi. The bulk of the^ population worship 
Siva as Mahadeva. 

The agriculturists are chiefly the Kunbi, 
Marathi, Pardesi, Teli, Lodhi, Malii Barai, and 
Pardhan, of whom the. Kunbi is tlie best and 
most numerous.- 

The Koshti and Dher are weavers, 

Baipur population in 1866 amounted to 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants, — 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, 
Ganda, Kanwar, from the north, the Hal- 
ba from Bastar and Chanda, and Mahrattas. 
The Kurmi, Teli, Chamar and Halba are the 
chief agriculturals. 

' The Kanwar are regarded as the prior occu- 
pants, they prefer the jungle tracts, but are 
supposed to be Eajputs imperfectly hinduised- 

The Halba* immigrants froni the south. 
Once in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three 
goats and a pig, one to each of the national 
deities, called Narayea Gasain, and Burha Deo, 
male deities ; Satiand Katna, female deities. 


Balasptir contains’a population of 780,503, 
amongst whom the chief divisions are 


Chamar 

Panka 

Ahir or Raut 

Teli 

Kurmi 

Mali 

Brahman 

Bairagi 

Rajput 

Bania 

Other hindus 


164,388 

72,972 

66,574 

51,679 

39,843 

25,145 

17,167 

11,092 

10,702 

4,873 

133,833 


Non^Mndtt prior 
races: 

Gond i.. 120,159 
Kanwar ... 30,436 
Bhumia ... 2,264 
fonjwar ... 7,009 

Dhanwar ... 3,988 

Other non hin- 
dus ... 9,338 

173,194 


598,263 ; 

Mahomedans 9,041 

Samhulpur population amounts to 812,348 
of whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture — 
the Kolta. the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hindu 
race ; the Agharia claim to be rajputs : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the Uriya and 
Jharwa. The Uriya brahmin are a lazy im- 
provident sect, and subsist chiefly by begging; . 
The Jharwa brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard working, cultivate the soil, engage in' 
trade. The labourers are the Pab, Saoura, 
Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. The 
Mahanti are clerks, the Bhulia, Mehxa and 
Koshti are weavers. 


Upper Gfodavery district has many crom- 
lechs? kistvaens and cairns. The present 
population is 54,680 of whom the Dhobi are a 
large part. 

The Boi or Dhimar are fishers/ palanquin- 
' bearers. 

Goto and Koe or Kdtbr are tie prior occu- 
pants. The Gote and Koe belong to the Gond 
, family, they are fond of spirits and worship 
Ancestors. They are' tiihid, inoffensive an'd 
tolerably truthful, Some o*f them have settled 
. and have sheep and herds and money. 

Sager population numbers 498,642 half of 
whom are engaged iu agriculture ; the best are 
the Kurmi, Kachhi, Lodhi and Dangi. Those 
most addicted to crime are the Lodhi, Bun- 
. dela, Brahman, Khangar, Churar, and Kohri; 

Gond.—'^ The name Gond or Guud,’* says 
Mr. Hislop, seems to be a form of Kond at 
Kund. Both forms' are most probably con- 
I nected with Konda — the Telugoo equivalent for 
* a mountain — and therefore will signify * the 
I hill people.’ ” And this name they must have 
j borne for many ages, for We find them men-' 
I’tioned by Ptolemy, the Geographer (A.D: 150) 
['under the name of Gondaloi. Of their' history' 
';we know but little ; under all changes they ap-’ 
pear to have preserved their own forms" of 
worship, and social habits, but some adopted 
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to a greater or less extent the forms of hinda- 
jsm, and a still fewer number have become 
juahomedans. The rajputs from Malwa seem 
to have pushed their conquests into the country 
and intermarried with them. Their descendants 
are still known as Eajputs or Gond Eajputs. 
They established governments, one of which 
ruled the Narmada valley and had its capitals 
at Mundala and at Garha near Jubalpur. It 
was founded by Jadu Eai, who succeeded his 
father-in-law Nagdeo, the Gond raja of Garha 
(A.D. 358) Mundala was conquered by his 
descendant Gopal Sa, A.D. 634. Sungram Sa, 
the 47th in descent from Jadu inherited only 
three or four districts in 1480, but at his death, 
in 1530, he ruled over fifty-two. Ferishta tells 
us that Tvhen Asif Khan invaded Garha in 
1563, Bir Narayan was raja. Hirdi Sa, the 
54th raja, built the temple at Ramnagar near 
Mundala, and Seoraj, the 59th began to reign 
in 1742 when Balaji Baji Eao invaded the 
country, A seco^id kingdom had its seat on 
the southern slope of the Satpura hills— at 
Deogarh in Chindwara, one of the rajas of 
which, Bakht Baland, was either taken prisoner 
by one of Aurangzib^s generals, or visited 
Delhi of his own accord, where he was converted 
to mahomedanism, and then permitted to return 
to his country, where “his descendants,” says 
Mr. Hislop, “ though adhering to this change 
of creed, “ have not ceased to marry into Gond 
families ‘‘ and hence the present representative 
of that regal house is not only acknowledged by 
the whole race about Nagpur as their head and 
judge, but “ is physically regarded a pure Raj 
Gond.” A tMrd Gond principality bad its 
capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged 
the famous forts of Gawelgarh and Narnallah. 

Ill 1433 its raja, Narsingh Eai, who is re- 
presented as powerful and wealthy, was slain in 
battle by Hushang Ghori, king of Malwa, and 
Kherla taken. At a later date it appears to 
have become subject to Pandu Gauli, the raja 
of Deogarh, and continued so under bis suc- 
cessors. Not far from Kherla we find a hill 
raja at Saoligadh in Aurangzib's time, who 
seems to have maintained his independence till 
swept away by the Mahrattas between 1760 and 
1775. k fourth Gond kingdom was that of 
Chanda on the Warda, which extended far to 
the east and south east. The four dynasties arose 
before the ascendancy of the Moghuls in India, 
and have left architectural and other monu- 
ments of great interests, and of which we still 
want satisfactory accounts : The principal 
architectural remains are at Mandla, at Garha 
near Jubalpur ; at Chauragadh near Narsingh- 
pur, at Deogarh near Chindwara; at Kherla near 
Baitul and at Chandja.” But besides the pre- 
ce|iiiig,|lcingdom5, there . was ,a fi^th (jond Raj- 
# Orankal in the 
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Dekhan, to the south of the Godavari, which 
is said to have been founded by Kakati of the 
Gauapati family about A.D, 1088. The king- 
dom became very powerful about tbe end of the 
13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becoming 
jealous of his neighbour’s power, solicited the 
aid of Allah-ud-dia who sent an army in 1303 
through Bengal, to attack Warangal, but his 
expedition failed. Malik Kafur was then des- 
patched with 1,00,000 horse into the Dekhan, 
and after a siege of some months he took 
TVarangal in 1309 and made the raja, Ladder- 
deva, tributary. In 1321 it was again besieged 
byAlif or Jema Khan, the son of Ghiyas-ud- 
din, Tughlak, but he was obliged to retreat with 
the loss of nearly his whole army. He return- 
ed, however, and in 1323 reduced the place 
and carried the raja prisoner to Delhi. It is 
said he was afterwards released and restored, 
at all events Warangal re-asserted its independ- 
ence in 3344, and assisted Hasan Gangs, Bah- 
mani, in his revolt. From this time the Bah- 
mani kingsof Kulburga involved the native rajas 
in continual wars. Firuz Shah (1397-1422) 
especially, obtained great successes over the 
rajah of Kherla, and finally Amad Shall, Wali, 
took permanent possession of Warangal, forcing 
the raja to relinquish bis ancient capital jand 
flee northward across tbe Godavari, where he 
established himself in wild independence among 
the inaccessible forests. The Gond rajas still 
maintained their independence however, and in 
1513 we find them joining in a powerful con- 
federacy on the side of Medon Rai against 
Mahomed II of Malwa. At the close of the 
16th century, Akbar reduced the western por- 
tion of Gondwana, but it was not till the middle 
of the 18th that permanent progress was made. 
About 1738 liaghoji Bhonsa interfered in a 
disputed succession in Deogarh and secured 
half the revenues, but in 1743 the Gorids rais- 
ed an insurrection which Raghoji quelled, and 
annexed the principalities of Deogarh and 
Chandah to his own dominions, and in 1751-52 
he took the forts of Gawelgarh, Narnalla, and 
Manikdrug with the districts dependent on 
them. From this period large numbers of 
Mahrattas settled in these districts and the 
Gonds became more restricted to the hills. 

The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and, 
a half castes : viz, — Raj Gond, Haghuwal, Da- 
dare, Katulya, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Thotyal, 
Koilabhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an 
inferior sort of Padal as the half caste. The 
first four, adds Mr. Hislop, with the addi- 
tion, according to some, of the Kolam, are 
comprehended under the name of Koitor — the 
Gond — par excellence. This term in its radi- 
cal form Koi, is the name given also to the 
Meria sacrificing tribes of Orissa and to the 
wild tribes skirting the left ba»k of the Goda- 
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vari from Rajalmandri to uear the mouth of 
the Indrawati. The Persian word koh, a hill, 
approaches this more closely than even the Te- 
lugu konda. The Koitor, as a rule, resent 
with no small vehemence, the imputation of 
belongini{ to any portion of the hindu commu- 
nity. The first three classes generally devote 
themselves to agriculture ; the fourth ii. eludes 
those who have begun to conform to the 
hiiidu religion and ape hindu manners. The 
Padal, Pathadi, Pardhan, or Desai, called Raj 
Pardhan to distinguish them from the Marathi 
speaking half caste, who play on wind instru- 
ments of brass and spins cotton thread, are the 
religious counsellors or bhats of the upper class- 
es. The Dholi are musicians, and a subdivi- 
sion of them in jungly districts are employed 
as goatherds. The Ojhyal are wandering 
bards and fowlers. The Thotyal (i. e. ‘ maim- 
ed’) or Pendabarya ‘ ministrels of God’ are 
also called Matyal, because their songs are 
chiefly in honour of Mata, the dreaded goddess 
of small pox. They make baskets also. The 
Koilabhtttal are the third wandering caste, and 
their women are dancing girls. They follow 
their profession chiefly among the hind us, it 
being reckoned disreputable by the people of 
their own race.” The Koikopal, i. e., Gondi 
Gopal are a settled class devoted to cow- keep- 
ing. The Madya, called Jhodia in Bastar, are 
savages on the Beila Dila Hills and in the re- 
moter parts of Chanda, the only clothing the 
women wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fastened 
with a string round their waists to cover them 
before and behind. In this they resemble the 
Juanga to the south of the Kol country, the 
Chenchi near the Pulicat lake and to the north 
of Ellore and till about A. D. 1830, a similar 
custom existed^ among the Holier near Manga- 
lur. The Kolara extend along the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the War- 
da river, and along the table land stretching 
east and north of Manikgadh and thence south 
to Danttanpalli, running parallel to the right 
bank of the Pranhita. They do not intermarry 
with the common Gond, but the one attend 
the nuptials of the other and eat from their 
hands. Connected with the Gonds, though 
not included in the preceding classes are the 
Badiya between Ohindwara and the Mahadeva 
hills, who have conformed to the hind us in 
their language and some religious observances ; 
the Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhan- 
dara and Raipur, who covet the distinction of 
wearing a sacred thread, a privilege, till recent- 
ly, sold to those in Bastar by the raja ; the 
Gaiti. Gonds in Bastar who call themselves 
Koitor ; the Moria Goad, who are the princi- 
pal agriculturists in Bastar and the Naikude 
Gond inhabiting the jungles on both banks of 
the Paia-Gapga and especially the tracts be- 


tween Digaras and Umarkhed and found about 
Aparawa-pet and as far as Nirmal, — who have 
adopted the hindu dress and will not eat beef, 
but they live by the chase, or cut wood and 
grass, and are a terror to their neighbourhood 
by their depredations. 

Quite distinct, in language at least, from the 
Gond tribes are the Kur or Muasi and the 
Korku to the N. W, and W. of the Mahadeva 
bills. Of the latter of these, Mr, Elliot, gave 
interesting details in the •2nd number of the 
Journal of the Antiquarian Society of the Cen- 
tral Provinces : they belong to the Kol or 
Munda family. 

Physically the Gond are below the average 
of Europeans in stature, and in complexion 
they are decidedly darker than the generality of 
hind us. They are somewhat tliick-set and 
muscular, but well proportioned. Their features 
are rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, 
wide mouth with tbickish lips, and somewhat 
distended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black, and the beard and moustache scanty. 
But their hair and their features, says Mr. 
Hislop, ^ are decidedly Mongolian. They 
have an average amount of intellect, and re- 
markable quickness of observation. They are 
truthful in their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and observant of the rights of pro- 
perty among themselves ; they nevertheless do 
not scruple to plunder those to whom they are 
under no obligation to fidelity. They are not 
deficient in courage when a proper occasion 
arises to call it forth, and more than once in 
late years they have saved British officers from 
death by wild beasts. They are shy in their 
intercourse with strangers, simple-minded, su- 
perstitious though free from fanaticism, but 
unfortunately habitually drunken. No festi- 
val, says Mr. Hislop, can be held in the 
forests or village in honour of their deities, 
no birth, marriage or death can take place in 
their families, without an excessive indulgence 
in ardent spirits. 

Their religion is also as distinctively of Scy- 
thian origin as their language and physique. 
All introduce figures of the horse, made of ear* 
thenwarcj in their worship, which they offer 
instead of living sacrifice. - They propitiate the 
names of their ancestors, by offerings of earthen- 
ware horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowl?, 
or sheep. On one occasion, at Jami, a cow was 
sacrificed at the grave of a Gond, but the autho- 
rities of the Bhouala government hearing of it, 
the relatives were publicly whipped and all 
were interdicted from the repetition of such an 
act. Those who have conformed to hindu 
customs, and the Madia of Bastar burn the 
bodies of adults, but children are everywhere 
buried, and adults very frequently. 
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Their pantheon is but a small one ; the en- 
tire number of divinities worshipped over the 
whole country being probably less than thirty ; 
but of these only about ten spem to be general- 
ly recognised, and scarcely any class worship 
more than seven, and inany six, five, four, or 
three gods. They have no images in their houses ; 
and at their religious ceremonies in the jungle, 
they employ only the rudest symbols, — knobs of 
mud, stones, iron rods, pieces of wood, chains, 
bells, &c., Their festivals are associated with 
their crops, and are celebrated under the shade 
of the SaJ or Ein tree, three or four times a 
year, as when the rice begins to be sown, when 
the new rice is ready, when the Mhowa tree 
comes into flower. 

1 . The Creator, under the name of Bhagwan, 

is occasionally worshipped in their houses by 
prayers, and burning sugar and ghee in the 
fire ; but the inferior gods have the greater 
share of their attention. The principal of these 
are: — 1 Badu dewa (great god) or Budhal Pen 
(the old god) and the same as Bura Pen 
of the Konds. He appeals to be the same as 
Eayetal or the sun-God, represented by an 
iron tiger three inches long, and possibly the 
same as Marung Bura of the Sonthal. He is 
worshipped once a year at rice harvest, when a 
hog is sacrificed to him. Among the Gaiti, 
he is represented by a copper pice kept in a 
tree in the jungle. This they take down at the 
festival, and, selecting a small area about a 
foot square under a tree to be cleaned, they lay 
on it the pice before which they arrange as 
many small heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice 
as there are deities worshipped by them. The 
chickens brought for sacrifice are loosed and 
permitted to feed on the rice. Goats also are 
offered, and their blood presented in the same 
manner. Until prohibited by the hindus, sacri- 
fices of cows were also common. On the blood, 
arrack is poured as a libation to deities. 

The pice is now lifted and put in its bamboo 
ease, which is shut up with leaves, wrapt in 
grass, and returned to its place in the tree, to 
jfjemain there till it is required in the following 
year, Bpth^ Budhal and Matiya are some- 
limes said to be of iron and a foot long. 

2, Matiya, called Mata by the.Kurku, is both 

tjje god (or goddess?) of small pox and.of the 
fpiyn, indicative perhaps of the constant dread 
of the scourge. Aepong, the Gonds of Seoni, 
If^iya is represented as the attendant or ICot- 
w4 of Budhal Pen, and they offer him a pig : 
by the Kurku h^ is supposed to, reside, inside 
i^e village, and receives, offerings of cocoan.uts 
^nd'SwMmeqfs, bnt^ no bjood. In. the south 
5^ district* Mr. Hislop informs, us, 

fipfiwtly meets with squared 
a.riAde ffguye carved 
4Q§f .to ;ejacl\‘0liher. 


These represent Bangaram, Bangara Bai, or 
Devi, who is said to have one sister and five 
brothers, the sister being styled Danteshwari, 
a name of Kati, and four out of the five brothers 
being known as Gantaram, 'Champarara, Nai- 
karam, and Potlinga. These are all deemed to 
possess the power of sending disease and death 
upon men, and under these, or different names, 
seem to be generally feared in the region east of 
Nagpur city. Kali, as the goddess of small- 
pox is much worshipped by the aboriginal 
tribes, and Gonds, fishermen, and other low 
castes may officiate at her shrines even in behalf 
of hindus. In India generally, Kali is worship- 
ped as Sitala. At Chanda and Lanji, Kali has 
temples in which human victims have been 
offered almost within the memory of the present 
generation. The victim was taken to the tem- 
ple in the evening and shut up, and in the 
morning he was found dead, the great goddess 
having shown her power by coming in the 
night and sucking his blood. At Dantewada, 
in Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of Jagdalpur, 
near the junction of the Sankani and Bankani, 
tributaries of the Indrawati, is a famous shrine 
of Danteswari, at which, about A. L). 1830 
it is said that upwards of twenty-five full grown 
men were immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar, Since then, adds Mr. 
Hislop, numerous complaints have reached 
the authorities at Nagpur of the practice hav- 
ing been continued, though it is to be hoped 
that, with the annexation of the country, it has 
entirely and for ever ceased.” Major Maepher- 
sou mentioned the same bloody rite as cele- 
brated only last generation by the hill rajas of 
Boad, Gumsur, &c. Among the Moria, Bho- 
wani is worshipped as the small-pox goddess 
and. as Maoli or Danteshwari. ^ 

3. The next on the list is Sale or Sali, and 
among the Gaiti Gonds, Saleng. He is said to 
be nearly equal to “ Badu-dewa the great 
god” and sits with him on the same gaddi. 
He is offered a she-goat, and is probably the 
protector of cattle. 

A. Gangara, Ghangara, Gagaral, Gongaio 
Mai, is the bell-god, and is represented by a 
bell, or by an iron chain of four links, 

5 . Palo is only known by name as yet. The 
appropriate offering to him and Ghangara is a 
cow. 

6. Gadawais. the god of the dead, the Pluto 
of the Gonds, and is perhaps the same as. Cha- 
war, and indentical with Dichali of the Ohair 
bassa KoL 

7. ', Khan or Kank usually closes the list of 

the Sat-dewala or seven god-worshippers. He 
is worshipped under the *Saj tree (Pmitaptera 
tomentosa). . , 

Besides these there are some, others deserving 
of mention :--Koda Pen, common ta Gonds and 
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the Kuv, is tlie horse-god, Mr. Driberg believed 
him to preside over a village, and thus he would 
correspond to Nodzu Pen of the Konds; Mr. 
Hislop conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
Kodo (Paspalum frumentaceum) being one of 
the chief sorts of grain cultivated by the Gonds. 
In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva hills 
Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comers at a 
small heap of stones, through the oldest resident, 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, 
which become the property of the officiating 
priest. ^ Among the Kurku, Mutua or Mutya 
Deva, is a heap of small stones inside the vil- 
lage and besmeared with sandur. He is con- 
nected with the prosperity of the village and is 
worshipped with a goat, cocoanuts, limes^ dates 
and a ball of sandur paste. Pharsi Pen or Phar- 
sapot is represented by a small iron spear-head. 
The name may possibly be connected with barchi 
(Hindi), a spear, and he may be the same 
as. Loha Pen, the iron-god or god of war of the 
Konids. Pharsa also means ‘ a trident' in Gondi* 
He is worshipped at full moon of Vaisakh, every 
third, fourth or fifth year, when the people as- 
semble from great distances and the ceremonies 
are conducted with much secrecy ; no hiiidu or 
even Gond woman being allowed to be present. 
They offer him a white cock, a white he-goat, 
and a white young cow. He is apparently re- 
lated to, if not the same as, Dula Dewa, the god 
of the battle-axe of the Gait! Goiid, who is re- 
presented by that instrument fastened to a tree. 
The Cholera god is worshipped at Amarkanlhak 
as Hardal, which Mr. Hislop suspected might 
only be another name for Budhal Pen. Among 
the Kurku he is called Lala Hardal, and is pro- 
bably the same as Gohem of the Chaibassa, the 
god of fever, and among the Kol of Chaibassa, 
where he is associated with Dichali and Gohem 
already .referred to, and with Chondu, the god 
of itch, and Negra of indigestion. Bhiwasu or 
B him Pen the god of rain in the Mahadeva 
hills, where a festival lasting four or five days 
is kept in his honor at the end of the moonsoon, 
when two poles, about 20 feet high and 5 feet 
apart, are set up, with a rope attached to the 
top, by means of which the boys of the village 
climb up and then slide down the pole. Ofier- 
ings of fowls, eggs, and grain are presented to 
him. All over Gondwana he is generally wor- 
shipped under the form of an unshapely stonie 
covered with venmillion, or of two pieces of 
wood standing from 3 to 4 feet above ground, 
like those set up for Bangarara. Before these 
the Moria* Gond regularly perform worship pre- 
vious to sowing. But a little S. W. from 
B ajar Kurd , N. of Parseuni is. a Ihrge idol of 
Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, formed into shape, with 
a dagger in one hand and a barchi (javelin) in 
the other.. A Bhumuk is the Pujari ; and the 
.people xepair to worship on Tue^sdays and Sa^ 
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turdays, offering hogs, he-goats, cocks, hens, 
cocoanuts. The patel of Awareghat, who is a 
mahomedan gives 2 rupees, and liindu cultiva- 
tors give rice for an annual feast, which takes 
place at the commencement of the rains when 
the Bhumuk takes a cow by force from the 
Gowar, and offers it to Bhimsen in presence of 
about twenty five Gonds. 

To Sasarkund, a pool in the Mahur jungle, 
where the Pain Gunga is said to be engulfed, 
the Naikude Goads go on pilgrimage in the 
month of Chaitra. There a huge stone rises in 
a gorge and goes by the name of Bhimsen, be- 
fore which Naikude Gonds mingle with Kaj 
Gonds and Kolam in worship. The worship- 
pers, towards evening, cook a little rice and 
place it before the god, addirvg sugar. Then 
they besmear the stone with Vermillion and 
burn resill as incense, after which all offer their 
victims,— sheep, hogs, and fowls, with the usual 
i libations of arrack ; the pujari affects to be 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps widely about, and 
finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether the god has accepted the service or not. 
At night, drinking, dancing, and beating tom- 
toms go on, and in the morning after an early 
meal they return home. Those unable to go 
on this pilgrimage, perform similar rites under 
a Mhowa tree* 

Besides these other deities are reverenced 
in particular localities : the tiger-god, Wagho- 
ba, is worshipped by the Nikude Gonds ; and 
under the name of Bagh Deo by the Kurku j 
Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the , Kur ; 
Saka deva or Sakla Pen-the chain god, in Seoni 
and elsewhere. The spirits of the departed, 
Sanyal Pen or Sanalk, are worshipped or pro- 
pitiated for a year after death, but persons of 
note, headmen of villages or priests, are treated 
as gods for years or generations, and sacrifices 
are annually offered at their st’happana or 
shrines of earth , — {Extracts from jportion of a 
Nmspwper sent by Asst. Sury. Porter, M. D. 
seemingly the Times of India or Bombay 
Gazette). 

The word “ Gond,'^ according to Hislop is a 
form of Khond and according to Macpherson, 
Khond means mountain. The Gond race in the 
centre of India, meet the Arian hindus on the 
north, the Tiling in the south, and the Mah- 
raitta in the west. — {Q. 40.) In the wilder 

parts of the tract occupied by the Gond, they 
speak their own language and seem, there, to be 
a simple and not intractable people following 
both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Gondi 
is not a written tongue. The Gond are broad 
faced, have high upper maxillary bones with 
large lips. Occasionally great curly, woolly, 
hair are seen. They object to vaccination. The 
women do not wear the choli or boddice. 
The- Baj Gond-, generally- dark,*, are of .middle 
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size with high cheekbones and good teeth. Some 
of the wealthier are of a light bamboo colour 
the hair of the women is generally wavy or 
curly. The lips of the Gond rajah of Nagpore 
are as thick as those of an African. This 
family are fair skinned and for generations past 
have professed mahomedanistn. According 
to Major Keatinge, Gond, Kur and Bhil 
tribes meet about Asirghur and these in the 
centres of their country, are very black, with a 
decidedly African expression. Captain Probyn 
says the more civilized Gonds are fairer than 
those less advanced, but have somewhat African 
features. 

The chiefs have none of the features of the 
race, owing to their bringing into their house- 
holds the women of other races. But the 
savage Gond, in the forests of the Wain Ganga 
have features of the African type. The Gond 
of the forests of Bustar and thence running 
up towards the Wain Ganga are called 
Maree. They are extreme savages, black, ugly, 
barbarous and dangerous. They are almost 
independent, and own a scant allegiance to 
chiefs whose blood is for the most part Gond. 
Thence the Gond extends north to the valley 
of Sumbhulpur, and occupy a broad tract -east 
and west wherever the country is hilly or 
jungly. — (0. 22, 31-2.) 

The clothes of the Gond are few. The women 
have many glass and metal rings and bracelets 
and all are more or less tattooed : the tattooing 
is performed by the Pardhan Gonds. 

The Raj Gond claim descent from the Pan- 
da, who are regarded as minor deities, and, with 
Dripadi and Krishna, are worshipped by one 
or other of the Raj Gond sections. All, however, 
worship Phersa Pend, whose emblem is small 
pieces of iron about six inches long, placed in 
an earthen pot and suspended from a tree- At 
the summer solstice and again in winter these 
are taken to a river and washed and worship- 
ped with sacrifice, formerly of human beings, 
then of cows, and now of goats. The Raj-Gond 
are supposed to be a mixed race. They do not 
eat beef, and worship Barra-Deo. 

The Maraila Qond is an offshoot of the Raj 
Gond and deify their dead. Ten days after 
death, they sacrifice a hen pouring its blood on 
n pot, on which they previously put some oil. 
They then tie the pot on the branch of a tree 
and after a year they bury it near the raised 
platform (chabutra) of their Burra Deo, and 
from this time the dead is ranked amongst 
their tutelary gods. 

The Bhaigia, Bhuraia, Khutola, Pahari, Bur- 
ko and Bhuria tribes of Gonds all .speak the 
same, language and resemble each other in sta- 
ture^, and feaUire^. The bridegroom lives for 
jaoffitha . serving fpr his bride in his 


father-in-law’s house and the bride goes to the 
bridegroom’s house to be married. 

The Raj-Qond commences the harvest by 
the owner cutting a sheaf which is divided into 
two portions, one of them being devoted to 
Phersa Pend, the other to the goddess of Suttee, 
Both halves are boiled and eaten, the former 
by the men, the latter by the women. They 
believe in witches and use scourging and 
throwing into deep water as ordeals. The 
Murmi or Shadi marriage is with a maid, the 
Pat is between a widower or widow or divorced 
couple. In the Murmi, offerings of oil and 
turmeric are made to Mar Ai, the goddess of 
smallpox and cholera', and subsequent pros- 
tration to the household gods. Occasionally, 
still, when a father refuses to give his daughter, 
the bridegroom’s friends carry her off by force. 
When they burn the dead, the axe, with its 
head reversed, is employed in parts of the 
ceremonial, and a cock for a man or hen for a 
woman is offered and then eaten (Cor, ix.) 

The Raj Gond are frank and merry, truthful, 
and of late years peaceable. Infidelity among 
married women is lightly regarded. The Raj 
Gond are agriculturists or servants. They are 
permitted to eat the flesh of every slaughtered 
animal, but by many who are mixing with hin- 
dus, the cow is not eaten. Wild fruits and 
roots with scraps of meat are the common arti- 
cles of diet 

The Khutulwar Gond are Roj Gond in the 
N. E. of Ohota Nagpur who ape rajputs. 

Durweh Oond of the Ghalkul pergunneh 
are l^ss civilized than the Raj Gond, 

MareJi Gond are in the South East. 

Purdhan Gond are the Gond bards and they 
are beggars and are to the Gond what the Bhal 
is to the Hindu. 

Thotee Gond are the Pardhan Gond. 

Hulhob Gond are East ot the Waea Ganga. 
— ((7. /. P. Com* Rep, p* 2 to 25.) 

The Oour Gond^ extend on the east, into the 
borders of the Ghota Nagpur Agency, of 
Udipur and Sargojah, but they are there much 
hinduised and have lost their language. 

Rhulya Gond are musicians. 

Funlca^ Blmnwar and Nahil are subordinate 
Gond tribes. 

Aguriah Gonds work in Iron, from Agur 
Hindi iron. 

Koy Gond are very dark. 

Gotta and Matta Gond are copper coloured, 
broad faced, smalleyed, giving a strong Tartar like 
appearance. The Koy, Gotta, Maria, Bhuttra 
or Purja, Halba and Gudba Gond tribes of the 
God a very, Pranhita and Sevory rivers and Bustar, 
have manners and customs nearly alike. 

Oft the death of a Maria Gond, a cow is killed 
and there is drink and music. The body is tied 
in a standing position to a mahwa tree, Bassia 
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latifolia, and then ’burned. Captain Glasfurd 
notices the absence of hair on the faces of the 
Koy, Gotta and Maria. The Gotta, Maria and 
Muriah erect large monumental slabs to the 
memory of the dead, placing at the foot of the 
slabs a fiat stone on four small round stones. 

Under the names of Bura deo, Narain deo 
and Bahwani deo, the object of worship of the 
Belaspur Gond is a raised earthen mound. The 
branch of the Saj tree, set upright, is also wor- 
shipped. 

The Gond of the billy districts of the Central 
Provinces bury their dead and sacrifice a bul- 
lock or buffalo for the benefit of the dead. On 
the 3rd year, a buffalo or bullock is again sacri- 
ficed and the dead is ranked as one of the tute- 
lary divinities of the family. 

‘ Dulha is a favourite deity in Bundel- 
khund and amongst the Gond of Central In- 
dia. It is the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dul- 
ha) who died in the marriage procession, and 
whose death so affected the people that they 
paid him divine honours. The worship of 
Adonis is similar, and also that of Thammuz 
whose annual wound in Lebanon allured the 
Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

The Gond think no harm of appropriating 
the property of others. 

Raikari^ this houseless, wandering race were 
recently treated as rogues and vagabonds, and 
a number fled the central Provinces, a remnant 
changed their name to escape the persecution. 
The Kaikari are scattered over Berar and along 
the northern frontier of the Hyderabad terri- 
tory. They are a small statured, slender race. 
They arrange themselves into six sections, the 
Hindu Kaikari, Chari or thieving ; Kasbi 
Kaikari ; Pungi bajani wala ; Samp Khelne 
wala and the Kucbi wala. The Hindu Kaikari 
are basket makers from the date palm leaf, 
cotton, ambari and turatta stalks, and speak 
hindi and mahratta. They reside in towns and 
are permitted to approach the village gods, all 
the other sections are migratory and are prohi- 
bited from approaching the deities. Thehindu 
Kaikari marry when young ; they worship Maroli, 
Bhawani and Khanderao and they bury or burn 
their dead. They are an olive yellow, large 
mongol faces and mark their forehead thus ^ 

Sherria, are a wild race dwelling about the 
sources of the Nerbuddah. — (Q, j?. 44.) 

The Kawur tribe are found in large numbers 
east of Belaspur and the H. E. of Baepur. 
They worship Siva and bury the dead. 

. Soura are in the Eastern part of Baepur. 

The Mali are gardeners and husbandmen, 
but are not landowners. They take their tribal 
name from ‘‘ male,’* a man. 

Mahra^ a tribe in Mundia are joining the 
Kabir Panti sect. 


The Na/mr tribe are in the easterly parts of 
the Central Provinces. 

Mana a strong built dark complexioned race, 
in the Central Provinces, speaking Mahratta. 
They were formerly a military race, and served 
as soldiers, but though retaining military tra- 
ditions they are now agriculturists or private 
servants. They are truthful, industrious and 
courageous. In customs and religion they much 
resemble Mahrattas. Their widows re-marry. 

Kohiri a truthful, honest, and somewhat 
timidMahratta speaking agricultural tribe, in the 
Central Provinces, of middle stature, slight 
make, and bamboo colour. In religion, they are 
the same as the Mahratta and in manners, cus- 
toms and dress same as the Mana. The form 
tanks with great skill applying all their spare 
means to works of irrigation. Their houses 
are large and clean and each member of the* 
family has a bed room. 

The Sevalca is a Chota Nagpore slave. 

The Kamia of South Bahar, are a low caste 
agriculturist, a temporary, or permanent pre- 
dial slave. 

PemJca, a low caste tribe of Mundia and 
Baepur who are there joining the Kabir Panti 
sect. 

TheBygah and Binjwar of Mundia are the 
same. They are becoming hinduised. They 
perform priestly offices for the Gonds. 

Bhvmij and Bhumija are only known quite 
on the eastern border of the Central Provinces. 
Bum, in the Singpo, means bill. Among the 
Bhil, Bhumia means bead man or high priest : 
among Kurku, Bhumka stands for high priest, 
and among the Gond, Bumiah means a medi- 
cine man. The Bhumiah and Bygah, speak 
hindi. Bhumi, Manji and Mahto of the hilly 
tracts of Beiaspore are short and spare made 
men, capable of great endurance. Their langu- 
age is allied to Gondi, The Mahta worship 
their fathers until they have a son, and then 
worship their first son, — if he die the second 
son and so on. 

The Settled Paces m the Central Provinces ^ 
most largely represented are, from the north, 
brahman, Bajpui, Ahir (herdsmen), Lodhi and 
Kurmi cultivators, and Chamars jfrom the south 
and west brahman and Kunbi. Teli (oil-pressers), 
Kalal (distillers), Dhimar fishermen and bearers, 
Mali (gardeners), and Dher, are also numerous 
throughout the province, but have taken, in 
each part of it, the impress of the dominant 
race, speaking Marathi in Nagpur and Hindi in 
the Narbuda country. Of mahomedaus there 
are only 237,962 not three per cent, of the 
population, and many of these are of mixed 
origin. 

The Koli and Bhil, seem to be of a 
similar origin. The. Koli are scattered over a 
great portion of the Bombay presidency from 
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tlie Thur and neighbaurhood of Sind, south- 
wards to Goa and eastwards, along the banks of 
the Bhimaand Kistnahand Tumbudra, into the 
centre of the peninsula as far as Kurnool, where 
they are engaged as ferrymen. Considerable 
numbers live in Guzerat and in the hills adjoin- 
ing that province and the hills east of Guzerat 
are called Kolwan* They are mixed in the north 
with Bhil, but in the south they form part of 
the ordinary population* The wilder Koli are 
like the Bhil, but the more civilized are fairer, 
more sly and cunning, and less truthful. Many 
live in villages, and adopt some hindu practices 
The Koli it is said, frequently marry Bhil 
wives. — (0, p, 42, 43’.) 

The Bhil are described by Mr. Forbes, as 
wearing few clothes, of diminutive stature, with 
swift and active habits, independent in spirit ; 
dyes which bear an expression of liveliness and 
cunning, bold in assault but rapid in flying to 
the jangles ; formidable in anarchy, but incapa- 
ble of uniting amongst themselves and as by far 
the most numerous* of the pred^atory races who, 
informer days, resided in the hills between Gu- 
zerat and Kajputanah and disturbed the coun- 
try. Their arms, are bows and arrows * they 
are robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness and quarrelsome when intoxicated. 

The JBhit^ Mair, and Koli seem to have had, 
at one time, considerable power in Rajputanah 
and Guzerat. (<?. j?. 44.)' The Bhil race, now 
occupy the mountains and forests of Malwa, 
Mewar, Khandesh, and in the Dekhan to 
the north of Poonah^ in the northern part 
of the chain of ghauts running inland parallel 
with the coast of Malabar. On one side they 
are bordered by the Koli, and on another by 
the Gond of Gondwana. They are considered 
to have been aborigines of Central India ; and 
with the Koli, Gond^ and Ramusi are bold, 
daring, and predatory marauders, and occasion- 
ally mercenaries, but invariably plunderers. 
The northern part of the chain of ghauts and 
the country at its base is inhabited by Bhil ; 
that part of the south of Bauglan and the 
country at its base, as* far south as Bassein, is in- 
habited by the Koli tribe who somewhat resemble 
the Bhil but are more civilized and less pre- 
datory. The- Bhil possess the eastern parfc'of 
the range, and all the branches that run out 
from it towards the east, as far as south of 
Poona ; they even spread over the plains to the 
east, especially north of the Godavery, and the 
neighbourhood of the Wiirda. On the north, 
they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. 
The Eheel and tlie Koli are both numerous in 
Guzerat. South of- Poona the Bhil are suc- 
ceeded by the Eamusi, a more civilized and 
subdued in\M{ bht with the same thievish habits 
as tte Bhil*. They have no language of their 
liixedVith^ people, and 


semble the Mah^atta in dress ^nd lUanners * 
whereas the Bhil differ from the rest of the 
people in language, manners and appearance. Of 
the Bhil Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that al- 
though they live quietly in the open country, 
they resume their wild and predatory character 
whenever they are settled in a part that is 
strong, either from hills or jungle. The Ramn- 
si do not extend farther south than Solapore, 
or further east than the line 'of Bejapoor. 
The Koli of Guzerat, and the Gonds, have 
maintained more of their original charac- 
ter than the Bhil : they have probably been 
less disturbed. (Coleman,) The Bhil, seem 
the prior possessors of the hills of the Satpura 
and Vyndhia ranges and extend into Rajputa- 
nah, but are scattered over parts of the Bombay 
presidency. They are numerous in Kandesb, 
and are found in the adjoining parts of the 
Dekhan. They sometimes find their way to 
the western coast where they are stated to be 
known as the Dubla or the Kala Puruj or black 
men. Many of the wilder Bhil live much apart 
in their own hills and jungles, almost indepen- 
dent, bub they do not seem to possess any 
separate language. (0, 4:i,34,44.) The 

Bhil seem to have been tpe aborigines of the 
hills near Mount Aboo, but at some time or 
other to have become mixed with marauding 
rajpoots from the plains, and with the work- 
men who were so long engaged’ in building the 
Dilwarra temples. This mixed race called 
themselves Loke and are now in possession of 
almost all the land under cultivation. Bhils 
occupy the petty states of Duncluka, Rompur 
and Gogo — between the Mahi and the Nerbudda 
and Nerbudda and Tapti, and Rajpipla IJ. E. 
of of Surat ; and as a rule, Kandesh is Bhil. — 
(Latham,) 

According to Mhlcoltn, in a Sanskrit vo- 
cabulary, at least seven hundred years old, 
the term Bheel occurs to denote a parti- 
cular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly 
on plunder, and found more particularly in the 
mountainous woody tract of the ISferbudda. 
But there is still earlier mention of them in the 
Mahabarat, in which the Bhil are not only 
minutely described, but along fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Caba race now 
almost extinct, was famed; even in the dkys of 
Krishna, 3,300 years ago, as the savage* inha- 
bitants of Saurashtra. It was a forester Bhil 
who mortally wounded Krishna, having mistaken 
him for a deer. When the Bhil was expressing 
his contrition for the unintentional aot> he was 
forgiven, with the remark, that it was only retri- 
butive justice, as, in a former birth, as the 
godlike Rama, he, Krishna had slain him* Rama 
thus appears as the subjugator and civilizer 
of these indigenous tribes, of whom the Caba 
are described as plundering Krishna'e^ falaaily 
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after his decease.— Eai. 7. II. p. 217.) 
The Bhil are one of the many tribes who seem 
to have entered India prior to, .the Aryan and the 
Bajput races and been forced by the later emi- 
grants into the more secluded forest tracts. 
There are many such tribes in Central India the 
Bhil, Kol, Gond, Meena, Mera, Ohooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, Goojur, several of them dwelling in 
the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahanuddy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
the Ohota Nagpore, a number of them still but 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various as their manners. These are content 
to be called the ‘sons of the earth/ or ‘ children 
of the forest/ while their conquerors, the Raj- 
puts, arrogate celestial descent. The census 
of British India shows that these aborigines 
still number twelve millions or one-twelfth of 
the population of India and the Mahomedan 
and Sikhs, double that number 


Census. 
186S ' 


Number. 

1,129,319 


8ikhi. 

Mahomedamf viz ; 

Punjab 1868 9,335,652 

N. W. Provinces 1865 4,105,206 
Central Provinces 1866 237,962 

Berar 1867 154,951 

Madras 1867 1,502,134 

British Burmah 1867 38,601 

Mysore Estimate 172,255 

Coorg „ 3,318 

Sindh Old Enumera- 
tion 1,354,781 

Bombay in 1 2 out of 21 

districts 779,264 

„ Island 1864 145,880 

Calcutta 1866 113,059 

Dacca Division 2,493, 1 74 

The rest of Bengal 

Oudh Estimate 4,500,000 24,936,237 
Non^Aryam. 

Madras (not speaking 
Tamil, Telugu, Oana- 
rese ; nor Malayalum 
—Dr. Caldwell) 650,000 

Central Provinces 1,995,663 

South Bengal 4,000,000 

K East Bengal (say) 1,000,000 
Karen 402,117 

Khyen andTa- 

bang 51,562 

Rest of India (say) 4,000,000 12,099,342 

Excluding the feudatory states, the following 
may be roughly accepted as the relative propor- 
tions of creeds and races in India : — 

Asiatic Christians... ... 1,100,000 

Buddhists ... ... 3,000,000 

Aborigines ... ... 12,000,000 

Mahoiuedans ... ... 25,000,000 

Hindoos ... ... 110,000,000 


The Bhil clans, are now in a state of great* 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the middle of the 19th century, continued to 
sally froni their fastnesses and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
measures were taken by the Bombay Govern- 
xnent in 1 81 8 to reclaim the Bhils of Ehandeish, 
sir John Malcolm considered that success would 
only be partial unless corresponding measures 
were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils of Bur- 
wan and this was given, effect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the chiefs 
and headmen ; the national weapon being the 
kumpta^ or bamboo bow, having the. bowstring 
{chullay from a thin slip of its elastic bark- 
Each quiver contains sixty barbed arrows,, a 
yard long. The Bhil, from ancient times, use 
the fore and middle fingers of their right hand 
to the string of their bow, holding the arrow 
between the two fingers. Although they claim 
descent from every race of rajpoot, and prefix 
the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote Bhil, Pramar 
Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced in the gods 
they worship and .their prejudiqes as to food. 
One tribe the OojlaBhil, or pure Bhil, will eat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat ; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram ! — [Tod's Travels^ p. 34.) 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajput princes. When Bappa fled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two Bhil, one of 
Oondree, in the valley of the present capital ; the 
other, of Solanki descent, from Oguna Panora, in 
the western wilds. Their names, Baleo andDewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with his own blood on the fore- 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappa. — Tod's Rajasthan^ Voh L 724.) 

Oguna Panora, says Colonel Tod, “ is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana,. 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-crowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows.’* He 
is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojla> 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka pf 
blood from an incision in the thumb, the Oguna 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats him 
on the throne while the Oondfee Bhil holds the 
salver of spices and sacred grains pf rice nsed in 
making the teeka, 
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GHOTA AGP UK — Kol is the term ap- 
plied to the aborigines of the hill country of 
Chota Xagpur, Mirzapur and Rewah. Europe- 
ans apply the term to the Dravidian Oraon, as 
well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously 
and most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the Chota Kagpur 
country, about Singhbhum, it is applied to the 
Lurka KoL 

The Kol of Chota Nagpore, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct ori- 
gin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 

The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as the 
Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Mundah. — (Campbell, 
pp* 27, 36.) 

The Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Kore- 
wah of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpore, the Ho of Singh- 
bhum, the Bhumij of Manbhum and Bhulbhum 
and the Sontal of Manubhum, Singhbum, Cut- 
tack tributary mahals, Hazarihagh and the 
Sontal Pergunnabs, are kindred peoples uum- 
^)ering several millions. 

Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat together, 
as is the custom with some Christian and ma- 
homedan races. The Kol, the Mundah and 
Oraon tribes and all those cognate to t^ie 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accorpplishraent. th|ey also sing 
well and have musical voices and a great variety 
of simple melodies. 

Their dancing assumes a national character 
at their great periodical seasonal festivals and 
fairs, called Jatra, at which the young men treat 
their partners with fairings, — (Balton^pp, 158, 
185.) 

The Kol have a belief in, and greatly drefid^ 
witches and have killed many people whoip 
they believed to be so. 

Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpor, i^ 
the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, thp 
Subunreka, the Bamudah and other rivers have 
their sources. It extends into Sirgujah and 
forms what is called the Upar ghat or highland 
of Juspur, and it is connected by a continuous 
chain of hills with the Vihdhya and Kymor 
ranges from which flow affLuents of the Ganges, 
and with the highlands of Araerkanluk on 
which arA the sources of tlie Nurbudda. The 
plat^u is^ on the average, about 3,000 feet 
' ’thd level of the ‘sea with an area of 
*7,000 sq. miles. It is on all sides diffi- 
access, is a well wooded, undulating 


I country, diversified by ranges of hills and it has 
a genial climate. The population, in 1806, 
was estimated at about a million, and is formed 
of a number of non-Ariau tribes who had 
fallen back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europe as Kol, the other races in 
Ckoicb Kagpore and its adjoining tracts, are 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and Son- 
tal. — ( Campbell, .) 

The Kol, in former times, possessed the 
whole of Chota-Nagpur, which may now be 
said to be divided between them and the Bhan- 
gar or Uraon, who came from Eotasghur, The 
chief men in most of the villages are still, how- 
ever, of the old Mundah or Kol tribe, and they 
do not intermarry with the 1) hangar. The 
greater p^rt of Singhbum is inhabited by Kol, 
and we find them numerous in Bamanghotty, 
and dispersed to the vicinities of* Cuttack and 
Midnapore. 

The Ijurka Kol, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts, which go under the 
name of the Kolehan. Part of these wilds is 
is situated in the Singhbum district,, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal- obedience to the 
maharajah of the province, but the greater pro- 
portion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurbunj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
country. But even his orders are obeyed only 
where they are supposed to tend to the ad- 
vantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the 
whole it may be said of this singular people, 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal man- 
ner under their Moon da awd Mauki, they have 
ma^iaged to preserve a sort of savage inde- 
pendence, making themselves dreaded and fear- 
ed by their more powerful and civilized neigh- 
bours* The Kolehan with its wilds and jungles 
is divided into different peer or purha, as they* 
are termed, or pergiinnahs. These peer are, 
geneifally speaking, not of any great 'extent, two 
or three moderate marches, 9 arry a traveller 
through eaph of them. 

There can b,e little doubt, apd ^uch is the 
tradition among the people themselves, that 
the Lurka Ifol game originally from Ohota- 
Nagpur, and are descendants of the old Moon- 
da or Moondai of that district. They emi- 
grated finding l^he romantic Hills and valleys of 
Chpta-Nagpur too’ confined for, t, heir mcreasing 
numbers. The same cast of countenance pre- 
vails in the two races, though, perha|)s, tinged 
with a wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota-Nagpur, regard ther Kol a 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do uOt inter- 
marry with them. The .villages, in the Kole- 
h^in axe ruled by Moonda and Mauki, as in, 
Chota-Nagpur* The former, the Moondu/, ip 
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the proprietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce, war 
with one another, and bitter and long existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
kowever, that serious and bloody as may be the 
domestic quarrels, no sooner are they threaten- 
ed with hostilities from without, than all their 
animosities are laid aside and forgotten for a 
time. The villages are generally built on some 
elevated spot surrounded by trees, and, at some 
little distance from the principal entrance to 
the villages^ the Kol standard or ensign, a pair 
of buffalo horns, is suspended in a conspicuous 
situation. The dress of both sexes is alike, 
a strip of cloth brought round the loins and 
passed between the thighs forming their only 
covering ; the women wear a profusion of 
coloured beads suspended from their necks, 
and have their ears pierced with a number of 
small brass rings. Their diet is of a very 
promiscuous nature • every thing almost that 
can be considered eatable being relished by 
them, and much of what we consider carrion is 
eagerly sought for. In this respect they do 
not differ from the Kol of Chota-Nagpur* They 
are greatly addicted to drunkenness. 

‘With the Lurka Kol, the great divinity is the 
sun (suruj), next to the suu ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa- 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men have, at times, sworn allegi- 
ance to the late E. I. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger's skin and 
claws, and the earth of the white ants’ nests. 
Besides the sun and moon, other inferior divi- 
nities are supposed to exist, to whom the Kol 
offer up sacrifices of various kinds. These spi- 
rits are supposed to inhabit the trees and topes 
in and around the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the 
Bhonga must be considerable, as they will on 
no account allow those trees to be denuded of 
their branches, and still less cut down. It is 
the universal custom in the various Kol villages 
that,: when a woman is seized with the pains of 
labour, she is immediately removed to a lonely 
hut, the door is shut upon her, offerings of 
various kinds are suspended near it to propitiate 
the Bhonga and no one ventures near till all is 
over. The women, it may be observed, are not 
secluded or shut up. When a Kol youth has 
fixed his affection on a lass, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring village, she 
is waylaid and carried off to his house by him- 
self and his friends. So^ «.(jon as information 
pf this reaches the parents offjhe girl, they pro- 


ceed to the village of the ravisher, not however 
in general, with any hostile purpose. Inter- 
views take place between the friends on either 
aide, and at length matters are brought to a 
final settlement ; the new husband paying to 
the father of his spouse a certain number of 
cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his 
means, or the beauty and comeliness of his 
bride. After this a scene of feasting and in- 
toxication generally follows, in which women 
and children as well as men participate. The 
Kol burn their dead, carefully collecting the 
bones and ashes and burying them with offer- 
ings of rice in or near their villages, placing 
perpendicular or horizontal slabs of stone over 
each particular grave. Those grave-stones form 
a remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in 
war or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and 
the tulwa or axe. — (Journal of the E, jS., 
VoL XVIII of 1861, 370 to 375 ) 

Manhhum, a district of Chola Nagpore has 
numerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
its southern and eastern approaches, but none 
on the plateau itself. — Dalton^ p. 60. 

Smg7ibum» — The Kol, and Lurka Kol and 
the Sura, in Singhbum, north of the G-ond, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scythic 
stock. The estate of the rajah of Singhbum, 
afterwards styled the rajah of Porahat, was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857. '1 he Lurka 

Kol were subdued in 1821, and an agree- 
ment (No. LXXI) was made with them by 
which they bound themselves to be subject 
to the British Government, and to pay a 
fixed tribute to tlieir Chiefs. In 1857, a 
large number of the Lurka Kol espoused the 
cause of the rajah of Porahat a rajput chieftain 
near the Kolehan, but on the restoration of 
order they reverted to peaceful pursuits. The 
total revenue from the district is about Rupees 
45,000. The expenditure including a police 
battalion, amounts to about rupees 30,000. — > 
(AitcJiison, Treaties j dsc.page 170*) 

Three lists of Kol words were obtained by 
Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Centrd 
India, and two by Colonel Ousely from Chota 
Nagpore, all of which Mr. Hodgson regarded 
as dialects of the great Kol language, and by 
means of the Uraon speech he, further traced, 
without difficulty, the connection of the lan- 
guage of the Kol with that of the hill m6n of 
the Rajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. He con- 
siders that between those several Kol tonguea 
and that of the Gond of the Vindhya there 
are obvious links, and Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resemblance both in vocables and jatriic- 
ture existed between that Gond language and 
the cultivated tocgues of the Dekhan, 
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The Sontal call the Kol, Ho^ar-Ea. Marang 
Booroo is a god of the Eoly of the Ho and 
Oraott tribes, the Sontal, Bhoomij and Munda. 
Booroo, however, means a mountain, and every 
mountain has its spirit. 

Bara, wbrshipp^ by the Oraonand Mundah 
of Ghota Nagpore, is a carved stick, stuck up 
where the great jatra are held, or in the vil- 
lage dancing place, and is worshipped with 
much revel and wassail, with much drunkenness 
amongst the old, and dancing and love-making 
amongst the youngs — Dalton. 

Kol arms are the bow, a piece of bamboo 
with bamboo string, the arrow barbed and the 
battle axp* 

The Kol intermixed with the Gond on the 
Sumbulpur borders, are said to be called Kirki. 
— XKJamfhdU p. 36.) 

In Chota Nagpore, the Sanwah is a heredi- 
tary slave ; the Bandha Sanwak a slave for life, 
but whose children are not slaves and the Chuta 
Sanwak is described as a slave for debt. Also, 
in Chota Rangpur^ Ramgurhj and Hazaribagh, 
tber^ are Sanwak life slaves generally from the 
hill tribes. 

The Naga, is a serpent deity, and on the Nag- 
panqhami, held on the fifth lunar day of the 
mouth Sravan (July, August) offerings are made 
to snakes, of milk, grain and othei; articles 
poured into holes. The crest, and signature of 
the ,raja of Chota Nagpur is the head and hood 
of a snake called Nagsant* — [Wils* Gloss.) 

^ Urya.^On the north eastern edge of the 
peninsula,, the Urya is spoken by a tall, fair, 
somewhat, slender race, in Orissa or Ur-desa, 
a, country which is bounded on the norih by 
Bengii], on the south by the Northern Circars, 
on the west by Gondwana and the east by the 
Bay, .of Bengal. 

The original site of the Or or Odru tribe of 
Orissa appears to have had very narrow limits, 
viz., along the coast line from the Rasikulia 
river, near Ganjam, northwards to the Kans 
rivqr, near Soro, in lat. 21^ 10' but in the 
process of migration and conquest under the 
Ganga-vansa line, the limits of Orissa (Or- 
desa) were extended to Midhapore and Hoogh- 
ly on tne north and to Rajahmundry on the 
Go^avery in the south. Urja is a tolerably 
pqre ’dialect of Bengali. In the direction of 
Bengal* it follows the’coast-line as far ah the' 
HijilltaiidTuralook divisions on the Hooghly. 
On the western side of the Midnapore district, 
it intermingles with Bengali near the river 
^iibahrekha. To the westward, the Gond and 
Hria languages pass into each other and at 
Spimpiir Ixalf the people speak the one and half 
|1jg ‘otter language, ' About Ganjam, the first 
moes pf .the Telugu or Tiling language occur, 
tnouglrfte ITria still prevails forty-five miles 
teutkM oh the lowlands of the 'sea- 


shore, beyond which Telugu begins to predomi- 
nate. At Chicacoie the latter is the prevailing 
dialect ; and in Vizagapatam, Telugu only is 
spoken in the open country though iJria, in the 
mountains runs further down to the south* 

Oraon , — The Kol and Sufa, dwell towards 
the north of the Gond and Kond in Central In- 
dia ; their languages contain Bravidian words, 
but they belong to a totally different family of 
tongues. The Kol inhabit the forest and moun- 
tain tracts of Benares, south Bahar and Chota 
Nagpore on the north of the Kond, in Ghond- 
wana, and border on the people in the Raj- 
mahal hills, dwelling in the east at Sumbulpur, 
Siruujah, Gangpur, Chota Nagpur, - Ramgurh 
and Mongir. The Kol were described by Lieut. 
Tickellin 1840, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. One tribe called Oraon, was driven 
at an early period from the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges, and found the Moonda Kol tribe 
in possession of Chota Nagpore. The Moonda 
call themselves Ho, though- more generally 
known as Kol . — {Mason Burmah^ fp, 131, 
132.) 

The Uraon according to their own tradi- 
tions, were driven across the Sone by the in- 
trusion* into their native land of gangetic hin- 
dus, and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, 
the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. 
At a later peiriod, hindue spread, also, into this 
territory, reduced the more civilized Uraon to 
slavery, drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and 
eventually forced them to migrate to the south- 
ward and eastward into the land of the Bhuian. 
The more northerly of the eastern emigrants 
passed out into the low country and mixing 
with the Bbumij and Bhuian natives, formed the 
class of Tamaria. The more southerly moved 
into Singbhum and Kolehan, living at peace 
with the Bhuian pre-occupants, until the intru^ 
sion of hindus from Marwar, who first leagued 
with the Bhuian,. against the Kol, and then 
with the Kol against the Bhuian, and finally 
appropriated Singbhum, leaving Kolehan, or 
Hodesham to the Kol or Ho, as the southern 
tiibe call themselves. Portions of the Kol are 
still found to the northward in Chota Nagpur 
and they appear to be also spread to the north- 
wards towards Rajmahal. 

The Sontlml triW^ appear to be very widely 
spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and in 
the skirts and valleys of the Rajmahal hills. 
It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in his list of 
the tribes of Cuttack, and, according to Captain 
Sherwell, its range is from Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rew^a, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the eastern Vin- 
dyan r^ceS. 

The MaU and Umon languages are mainly 
Bravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now ebnfined to the N- E. extre-^ 
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iTiity of the Vindliya, where the Ganges washes 
Bird bends round the chain, and are separated 
from the South Dravidian nations by the Kol, 
their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
itsdf. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the circumstance of the TJiaon and Male 
having originally formed an uninterrupted ex- 
tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
extended from the Godavery to the N. extre- 
mity of the Vindhya- 

Uraon^ according to Dr* Caldwell, is an un- 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects and so 
many Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell, as having 
originally been a member of the Dravidian 
family of languages. 

^ The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically 
Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, and the oc- 
cupation of the eastern Yindhya and hills on 
the opposite side of the Gangetic valley, by 
Ultra-Indians, seems to imply that the valley 
itself was at one time possessed by the same 
race, — the simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Indo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges and 
of the highlands on its Eastern margin. 

The Kond language of Gumsur appears to 
be merely a dialect of the Gond. — ( Mr. Logan 
in Jl. In Arch,) 

the Ho language differs so little in 
phonology and glossary from the Mundah, 
Bhumij and Sonthal, that Captain Tickell’s ac- 
count of its grammar, may be taken as that of 
the Kol language generally, 

Tk6 Mundah Kol or So comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahs of Silli, Tamar, Barundah, Rabey «nd 
Bundu, all others being recent settlers. But 
many of the Mundah Kol have been dispossess- 
ed of their ancestors, lands, by middlemen, 
brahmans, and raj puts. Mundah • settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts of 
Chota Nagpore. — p. 154, 163 ) The 
Mundah and Sonthal are amongst the ugliest 
of mankind, the Sonthals being remarkable for 
good nature and ugliness* They are more like 
Hottentots than H'egroes. — (C. jp, 150-151.) 
The extreme featured of the Mundah race have 
higli cheek bones, small orbits often with an 
oblique setting, flat faces, without much beard* 
or whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 
yellow. Mundah features are flat and broad, 
the richer people of the Mundah, who aspire 
to be zemindars, wear the poita, reverence 
brahmans, and worship Kali, but the mass 
continue in their original faith. The great 
propitiatory sacrifices to the local deities are 
carousals at which they eat, drink, sing, 
dance and make love and the hindus settled in 
the proTince propitiate the local deities. The 


Mundah country is arranged into Purha or divi- 
sions, each consisting of twelve or more villages 
under a chief, and the chiefs meet at times for 
consultation. Many of the Oraon and some of the 
Mundah clans or *Kili, are called after animals, 
the eel, hawk, crow, heron, and the clans do not 
eat the animal whose name they bear. The 
Mundah and Ho dead are placed in a coffin 
along with all the clothes and ornaments used 
and all the money the deceased bad and all 
burned. The larger bones are preserved till a 
large monumental stone can be obtained, and 
the bones are interred below it, the Ho near the 
houses, the Oraon separate from the^ village. 
They are taken to the tomb in a procession, with 
young girls with empty and partly broken 
pitchers, which they reverse from - them to him 
to show that they are empty. The collection 
of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the big stone* 
The Mundah and Oraon races are fond of field 
sports and all game, large and small, disappear 
from near them. They form great hunting par- 
ties* Pishing and cock fighting are also resorted 
to. The Mundah and Ho have a Sbamanite reli- 
gion. They have no worship of material idols, 
butSingbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a benificent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent* Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, ram, and 
buffalo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and preserver, and 
offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

The Mundah Ho and Oraon are all divided 
into families,™ called Kili or clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own Kili< , 

ManJci^ is the name applied to the Mundak 
chiefs, in the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. 
The Manki of Chota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates. 

Mnndah and. Ho houses are more isolated 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraon, with verandahs, and separate apartments: 
for the married and, unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village has its own dancing place — 
{Major Dalton^ pp, 76, 168, 169, 163,. 168, 
188-9.) 

Sonthal-’The Sonthal, Mifcdah, Bhumi and 
Ho speak languages nearly identical. They 
occupy most of the British districts of Chota 
Nagpur, Singbhufn, Manbhum and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (theRajmahal hills excepted) 
now known as the Sonthal pergunnahs; also^ 
parts of west Burdwan, Midnapore and Cut- 
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iflck an extensive region weal of Calcutta. 

The Sontlial are a simple, industrious people, 
holiest and truthful, and free from cast preju- 
dices Their country is healthy, their numbers 
are increasing, and they are much sought 
after and prized as labourers, by the Bengal 
Indigo planters also, for the railways, and 
other works of western Bengal, and in the 
Assam tea plantations. These tribes live apart 
in detached houses or isolated hamlets.— (C'amjt?- 
bell^ •p* 33, 34, 35.) 

The Sonthal are a branch of the Mundah Kol* 
They seem to have separated when the Mundah 
and to have fallen back on Chota Nagpur from 
the Bamudah river, which the Sonthal call their 
sea, and they preserve the ashes of their dead 
until an opportunity occurs of throwing them 
into that stream or of buryiugthem on its banks. 
The Sonthal are now most numerous in the 
Sonthal Pergunuahs but there are many in Mo- 
hurbunj and there are several colonies of them 
iu the Singbhum district. They are an erratic 
race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that they 
left their chief settlements on the Damudah 
river from having been pressed by theKoormi. 
The Sonthal, Bhumij and Mundah tribes have 
long been known to be intimately connected, 
and they have afBLnities with the . wild clan of 
the Korewah of Sirgujah and Juspur, with the 
Kheriah tribe of Chota Nagpur and the Juanga 
of the Cuttack tributary mahals* Since the 
beginning ’ of the nineteenth century they 
have intruded themselves into some of the 
Eajmahal districts, which therefore now contain 
two populations, allied to each other, but speak- 
ing languages said to be mutually unintelligible. 

The Sonthal and Bhumij races have suffered 
in esteem in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali as Bunkini, but ' 
these races personally do not much care for this 
goddess, at whose shrine the establishment and 
ritual are essentially brahminical. — 

164, 157.) The Sonthal and Rajmahali are 
markedly different in habits, appearance, man- 
ners and national characteristics and on the 
Chota Nagpore plateau these differences are 
very marked. The Sonthal are a very ugly race, 
with fiat broad nosed features. They are a 
more simple, mild, industrious race than the 
Bajmahali, Gond or Khond. Though the Son- 
thal are geographically near the plains, they 
seem’^o be more shy and more socially isolated 
than the Mundah, Bhumi and Ho. They have 
kept much to themselves, preferring locations 
surrounded by jungle and segregated from the 
world, and cultivating the lower lands of their 
couniiy, but they have latterly taken to labour 
forhire *^ — {Gamphelly 35.) 

r^Gaiptmn Walter, Si Sherwill, Bevenue Sur- | 
Nufesupon a Tour through the 
Hilit'says the Sonthal has the honour 


of being aboriginal to India- It ivas his fore-* 
fathers who first occupied and inhabited th^ 
land then known under name of Colar: Erotu 
them the cotintry was usurped by invader^ 
from the Ariana of the Greek .Geogtaiphers: 
The Aryan followers of Brahma first sfettied in 
the Punjab, the Sapta Sindhoo of the Vedas 
and the Hapta-Hindoo of the Zendatesta and 
the Sonthal is singled out by his short-make, his 
thick lips, high cheek-bones, fiat no^e ahd small 
eyes. He has little or no beard. The Sonthal 
race are usually quiet, but in 1855 they were 
impelled by a sense, of wrong to a headlong 
rebellion and then gave much and prolonged 
annoyance. In the suppression of the rebellion 
half their numbers perished; They occupy the 
district surrounded by Bhatrulpore, Berhampore 
and Birbhum, and are now ruled by a com- 
missioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs was a person, who for a period voluntarily 
bound himself to slavery. The Sonthal are 
truth-telling, patient, kind of heart, honest and 
ingenuous and characterised for their simplicity* 
They are reserved and phlegmatic. Latham says 
the Sonthal believes in Chandabunga, an all per- 
vading deity, to whom, once in 3 or 6 years, he 
sacrifices a goat on a Sunday. Holding the goat 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, and looking 
heavenward he calls on Chandabunga, kills the 
goat and eats it. They have four gods of the 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihiriira, Mouikoh., Ma- 
rungburu and Gosaira, who seem to resemble the 
Lares and Penates of the Bomans, These axe 
represented by four stones buried in a clump of 
trees called the Jairthnn and no Sonthal, village 
can be settled till the Jairthan is established. A 
familiar deity is Maujiharam in the shape of a 
stone, which is buried in the centre of the 
village in a small opeii shed. The shed is called 
Budcihatban, for Manjiharam is also called 
Buddah Manji, a Manji and Sonthal being 
synonymous. The panchayats of the Sonthal 
assemble here. In the months of April and 
May, when the leaves are bare, 3,000 to 4,000 
Sonthals assemble with bows and arrows, for 
their great Seudra or hunting expedition, during 
which they make great circles to enclose , and 
kill all the smaller game. They eat the flesh 
of every animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken vrhen touching a tiger’s skin. They 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes and 
drums. The men go round one way, while 
the women circle the other. The men step in 
time without much action, but the women drop 
their heels and toes in a double shuffte, and 
bend their bodies forward to a half kneeling 
position, as though paying homage to the men. 
Peacock’s feathers enter largely into the para- 
phernalia required in some dances. They 
marry at will, but can be divorced through the 
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paucliayat. When death occurs, the body is 
burned and the ashes taken to the Damu- 
dah. In the Mission school in their neigh- 
bourhood about 300 boys were under education 
in 1869. The houses of the Sonthal are in en- 
closures made with the green boughs of the 
Sakua, planted in the ground and tied together 
they keep each family distinct from its neigh- 
bours, they generally contain a Sonthal and 
his wife, several married children and their 
families a pig-stay, buffalo-shed, and a dove- 
cot, a wooden stand holds the water-pots, the 
water from which is used for drinking or cook- 
ing, there is also a rude wooden press for ex- 
pressing oil from the mustard seed. In a 
corner of the yard there will be a plough or a 
pouple of solid wheeled carts, whilst numbers 
of pigs and poultry are seen in every direction. 
Each of the enclosures contains to the number 
pf ten souls. — iZV. of Hind. FoZ, /. 181. 

The Paliaria of the Sonthal pergunnah are 
arranged into two tribes, those who live in the 
Eajmahal hills, and the Naiga Pahariah On the 
plains to the west. The former live by grain 
crops reared on the slopes of the hills, and by 
bartering in the plains the hill bamboos, the 
grass and timber, which grow in luxuriant pro- 
fusion in every direction. The Pah aria are 
given to great lying and drunkenness. The 
Bhagulpor Hill Rangers are principally com- 
posed of this people. But since Mr. Cleveland’s 
settlement in the beginning of this century many 
of them receive pensions. The other body, the 
NTaiga Paharia, have more than all the vices of 
their tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having 
no right of forest or well wooded hills and rea- 
dily take to brigandage. Both the Paharia 
tribes are low in the social scale.— ( Cal. Peview^ 
Dec. I860,) 

The Sonihal and Male or Eajmahali are re- 
garded by Mr, Logan as a displaced portion of 
the prior inhabitants of the country. The Male 
and Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay peninsula, 
more than the Burmans, the Malays, or other 
Indonesian tribes* But the same type as the 
Male and Kol are found amongst Malays and 
Burmans, although generally softened, and 
the short and turned up nose are Binua, 
as also is the small stature and the vertical 
turned up head. The Male or Eajmahali are 
described as mostly very low in stature, but 
stout and well proportioned. There are many 
less than 4 feet 10 inches and perhaps more 
under 5 feet 3 than above that standard, but 5 
feet S inches is about the average height of the 
men. Their nose is flat and their lips thick, 
though less so than the Kafir of Africa, but 
their lips are thicker than those of the popula- 
tions of * the neighbouring plains. Buchanan 
liamilton says that the features and complexion 


resemble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
had seen on the hills from the Ganges to Mala- 
bar, Their noses are seldom arched and are 
rather thick at the points, owing to their nos- 
trils being circular, Bishop Heber says that 
the Male nose is rather turned up than flattish, 
but they are not so diminutive as the noses of 
the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those of 
the African Negro. Their faces are oval and not 
shaped like a lozenge, as those of the Chinese 
ai*e. Their lips are full, but not at all like those 
of the Negro ; on the contrary their mouths in 
general are very well formed. Their eyes, in- 
stead of being hid in fat and placed obliquely 
like those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
of the Europeans. Their women, though hard 
worked are far ffom having harsh features. 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore- 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
is said respecting the shape of the back of the 
head, a very important point in comparing 
Turanian tribes, the Male, or Hill mau is desi 
cribed by Captain Sherwill as much shortec 
than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
cheerful disposition^ nor is he so industrious. — : 
(Mr. Logan in Jl. In. Arch.) 

• Ho — In the mountains S. W. of- Calcutta, 
are the Dhangar, Oraon^ the Kol, the -Lurka 
Kol or Ho, and the Khoud. 

The Ho are a comparatively small tribe. 
Their country proper is the part of the Sing- 
bhum district, ‘ called Colehan, a series of fair 
and fertile plains studded with hills, it is about 
66 miles f]^om N. to S. and from 35 to 60 in, 
breadth, and has to the South and S. E., the 
tributary esta,tes Mokurbung, Keonjur, Bonai 
and Gangpur, inhabited by^ TJrya speaking 
hindus : to the east and north the Bengali 
pergunnah of Dhulbhiim and district of Man- 
bhum ; and to the NJ and N. E. the Hindi dis- 
trict of Lohardaggah. The Ho is the most 
compact, the purest, most powerful anfl inter- 
esting and best looking division' of the whole 
Mundah nation. The more civilized Ho Hkve 
an erect carriage and dignified, fine manly 
bearing, with figures often models ' of beauty : 
the occupants of the less reclaimed parts are 
more savage looking. Their tradition is that 
they came from Chota Nagpur and that they 
brought with them their system of confederate 
government of Purha, which they call Pirhi or 
Pir. The Ho of Singhbum are also styled 
Laraka Kol and have a tradition that they, once 
wore leaves only, as the Juanga women now do.,, 
and not long sinpe they threatened to revert to, 
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them nnless cloth-sellers lowered their prices. 
The Ho of the border land have probably much 
intermixed with the TJrya and are less u^ly 
tharrthe race is usually described to be. To- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century a 
maharajah of Chota Nagpur at the head of 
twenty thousand of his own men in co-opera- 
tion with the forces of the Rajput chiefs of 
Singbhum, entered the Colehau. to enforce the 
submission of the Ho. They allowed him to 
enter, but then fell on his army in masses and 
routed it with great slaughter. Trom 1 819 to 
1836, they continued hostile to the British 
Government but were then thoroughly subdued, 
and placed under British protection. The peo- 
ple and cultivation has immensely increased 
and the people are peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy, with hindu villages and colonies amongst 
them. The Ho of the lower part of Singbhum 
and Maunbhum are tolerably civilized are more 
dignified, more resemble North American In- | 
dians and have considerable physical qualities. 
The men are reserved, but often indulge in 
excess. The girls have a modest demeanour 
with frank open manners and womanly grace. 
The Ho are sensitively alive to abusive lan- 
guage and occasionally commit suicide on an 
angry word. They are eminently truthful aud 
are all kindly affectionate to one another. A 
Ho bridegroom buys his bride, .or rather his 
father buys her for him, the price being so 
many head of cattle,— (Zai/iam’s Ethnology, 
Oamphellj^. 22, 35,181. Dalton^ 197. 
166-8. Gapt. T^ckell- As* 8oc, Jour. ToL 
783, 99M063.) 

Klwrewahy a considerable tribe dwelling near 
the Oraon and to the north of the Lurka Kol, 
in the highest hills to the north of Jushpore 
and in those between Sargujah and Palemow. 
They speak much the same language as the Ho, 
Sontal, Bhumi and Miindah, and they appear to 
be of the same stock, though much less civi- 
lized. They are described as of small stature, 
with shaggy heads of hair and some beard, and 
to be of a lighter colour, and better looking 
than their neighbours. They occupy the hills 
and highest table Ignds of Sargujah and Jush- 
pur, and they possibly were forced into that 
position .by ona of the Gond tribes. They are 
a hoqsiqlerable, ugly, and ill favoured tribe in 
the district of Palemow', iu Singrowli, the 
hilljr.cpuntry, of Mirzapore and Rewah, and on 
gqrdcrs of Benares ^and Behar and west- 
Vaida ia parts of . Sargujah and Jushpur, and 
they are nurnerous to the N. E. in those 
parts of the plains adjoining the hills. They 
Are also found on, the outskirts of the Patna 
land Apah distrints. A division of the Kharawa 
, tribe is, the Bhogtah. The Kharawa are the 
tribe of Palamow and Singrowli, 
palanquin bearers and por- 
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ters. The Kharawa are mentioned by Captar® 
Blunt (Vol. VII. As. Res.) as very savage and 
speaking quite an unintelligible language. This, 
they now seem to have forgotten as they speak a 
dialect of Hindi. The rajahs of Singrowli and 
Jushpur are Kharawa, though claiming to be 
Rajput. They have no caste distinctions and 
eat anything. The Kharawa of Sargujah do 
not use the plough. The race are mostly short 
of stature but with well knit muscular frames, 
complexion brown, not black, sharp, bright, 
deep set eyes, noses not deficient in prominency, 
somewhat high cheek bones, but without marked 
maxillary protuberances. The Kharawa of the 
hills are wild savages, armed with battle axes, 
bows and arrows. The Korewah axe nomadic 
and migrate every second or third year. Their 
villages are therefore mere standing camps, 
consist of about forty houses built round a large 
square in the centre of which is the dancing 
arena. — (Ealton, p. 176. Camphell^p. 36, 40, 
378.) 

Oraon, is a tribe found amongst others in the 
Chota Nagpur territory. Their language is of the 
Dravidian stock. They are located in the high- 
lands east of the Udipur and Sargujah district 
of the Chota Nagpur division. They form a con- 
siderable part of the population of the Jushpore 
highlands and these Jushpore Oraon are the 
ugliest of the race. Thence, eastwards, the 
Oraon have pushed themselves into the country 
of the Mundah in the plateau of the Chota 
Nagpur district and adjoining country. They 
are not, at present, a dominant race. They are 
laborious and industrious and are engaged as 
labourers in Bengal. The Oraon, call them- 
selves Khoonkir. They have traditions that they 
were once settled in Guzerat, but on being ex- 
pelled from there travelled eastwards fighting un- 
successfully on the road, and finally settled on 
the Rhotas hills where some of them seem to 
have remained until the mahomedans erected 
a fort there. There is no similarity between 
the language of the Oraon and that of the 
Mundah and their cognates ; the Mundah is soft 
and sonorous, while the Oraon is guttural and 
harsh and the Oraon language of the Rajmahal 
hills and the Tamul have a near connection. 
The Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas bilk, 
brought with them to the plateau large herds 
of cattle and implements of husbandry previ- 
ously unknown to the Mundah. Also the 
Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hills, 
separated into two great divisions, one uf these 
moving to the S. E. formed a settlement in the 
Rajmahal hills, and are now known as the 
Male or Rajmahali ; the other sought refuge 
to the south iu the Balamow hills, and wander- 
ed from valley to valley in those ranges, till 
they found themselves in Burwai, a hill-looked 
estate in Chota Nagpur proper. Erpm thence- 
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tliey occupied llie highlands of Jushpnir and 
formed the settlements in the vicinity of Lohaf- 
dugga, on the Chota -Nagpur plateau where 
tliey still constitute the bulk of the population. 
— (Dalto)i, jp, 1'60. ’Gam,pbell, p, B3.) 

The piesent eustoms of the Oraon have been 
derived from the Moondah, and differ therefore 
from those of the Kajmahali people whose iso- 
lated position has preserved their ancient cere- 
monies. In the marriages of the'Oraon, a pub- 
lic recognition that the couple have slept 
together is a part of the ceremony the Oraon 
burn their dead. They are sworn on the Doob 
grass. Their supreme deity is the sun, called 
Dliiirmo, a Sanscrit word. Amongst the Eaj- 
maha'li people, it is customary for the engaged 
couple to sleep together before marriage. They 
bury their dead. They swear on salt- They 
worship Bedo Gosain, an invisible spirit. The 
liajraahali is less cheerful than the Sonthal, 
less industrious and does not join in the dances 
to which the people of the Moondah stock are 
so devoted. 

The Oraon are more lively than the Moon- 
dah, quite as industrious and the most active 
and nimble footed of the dancers. — '[fiaVton^ 
jp. 17 1 172.) The Oraon are now a good deal 
interposed between the Kharawa and the Mun- 
dah, but though the Kharawa and Oraon are 
in contact, they are described by Colonel Dalton 
as very unlike one another in language, appear-- 
ance, manners and customs. — ((7.J5. 39.) Oraon 
settlements predominate in the western parts of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and each village group 
has its peculiar flag. The Oraon are a very 
small race, but well proportioned. The young 
men liave light graceful flgures and are as 
active as monkeys. Those residing in isolated 
positions are generally black or dark and ill- 
favoured. They have wide mouths, thick lips, 
projecting maxillary processes, nostrils wide 
apart, no marked elevation of the nose, and low 
foreheads, though not, in general very receding. 
The Oraon who dwell in mixed communities 
have more varied features and colours softer, 
fairer and pleasing when young and improve in 
appearance with ©iviiisation. — {Dalton^pp. 134 *, 
169-70.) The Oraon, according to Colonel 
Dalton have more of the African type of feature, 
he has seen woolly heads amongst them and 
the wild Oraon have almost an ape like phy- 
siognomy. The Juspur Oraon, according to 
Colonel Dalton, are the ugliest of the race, with 
very low foreheads, flat noses and projecting 
cheek bones, and approach the negro in physi- 
ognomy and in manner the Oraon are more like 
bright hearted Negroes {G. p. 22.) are fond of 
gaiety, decorating rather than clothing his per- 
son, whether working or playing, always cheer- 
ful, and young Oraon boys and girls are in- 
tensely fond of decorating their persons ^ with 
beads and brass ornaments which they discard 


on becoming Christians. Oraon youths and 
maidens speedily acquired the songs and the 
steps of the Mtindah. The Oraon have small, 
ili-built, untidy huts, in which the family reside. 
But they have in each village, of old standing, 
a Dum-Kuria, or bachelor^s hall in which all 
boys and unmarried men of the tribe are ob- 
liged to sleep. Any absentee is fified \ in the 
Dum-Kuria, also, is placed alJ the flags, instru- 
ments used in their dancing and other festi- 
vals, and in front of it is a clear circular space 
for the dancing ground. In some Oraon vil- 
lages, also, the unmarried girls have a house to 
themselves with an elderly woman to look after 
them — she has always a stick in hand. The 
Oraon have no gardens or orchards belonging 
to individual houses, but they have some fine 
trees, common property within the village, and 
outside, th'eir groves of fruit trees form a beau- 
tiful feature of Chota Nagpur scenery. The 
Oraon have a veneration for salt ; Mundah and 
Oraon marriages as a rule are not contracted 
until both bride and bridegroom are of ma- 
ture age, the young people often making love 
and suiting themselves. In Chota Nagpur 
amongst the agricultural classes, and in Sing- 
bhum amongst all classes of Kols, girls have a 
fixed price sometimes up to 40 head of cattle ; 
and girls often long remain unmarried, even to 
be old maids. When they are married, the 
bride clasps a mahwa tree, the groom a mango 
tree, and at the close of the ceremonies the 
bridesmaids pour ajar of water over the heads 
of each of the couple who then retire to change 
their wet clothes. The next morning the 
bridesmaid burst into the nuptial chamber and 
bring forth the bride and groom. — t^Dalton^p^ 
175, 179, 198 ) In villages east of Kanchee, 
wholly inhabited by the Oraon, the Mundah, 
not the Oraon is the iattguage spoken. 

Mundah and Oraon village officers are the 
Bhumhar, whose head is called Mundah ; — ^the 
Mahto or assessor, Bhandari, his assistant ; the 
Pahan or priest : Gorait or messenger, and 
Kotwar or Police. 

Bicstar, a large district and dcpendancy in 
Central India surrounded by the Tiling in the 
south, Khond and Mari Goad on the east and 
hindus to the north. 

Gudha is a Kolarian tribe numerous in the 
eastern part of Bustar and Jeypur, but scarce to 
the west of Bustar some of their most impor- 
tant words are identical with those used by the 
Kurku in the west, and by the Kol and Son- 
thal on the east.— 17. /. P. C. Rep. p. 6. 

In Bingllmm, occasionally^ in the , markets, 
a young man will pounce on a girl and carry 
her off by force, bis friends covering the re- 
treat. — {Balton^ p, 181.) 

TheKIiond, Kund^ or more properly theKu^ 
is the language of the people who are Qommon* 
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ly called Kliond but who designate tbemselves ' 
Ku. They dwell in the country surrounding 
Ihe Urya in Sambhulpur and to the south, 
they inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
their horrid rites of offering children and young 
people in sacrifice (see Heriah) are generally 
known., Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, 
during the past thirty years have been repeat- 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, and southwards 
on the ekirts and in the valleys of the moun- 
tains as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled by 
hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst 
themselves independent nations, who have not 
yet felt the effects of civilization and — as with 
the Sonthali, — the jSauriah and the Khond, oc- 
casionally lise in open rebellion against the 
British power. It was known in 1 833, that 
the Khond race were addicted to the sacrifice of 
human, beings, — Meriah, — to the earth god- 
dess ; and, ever since then, the British Govern- 
ment have made continuous effects to suppress 
this rite. Since 1837, the Khond of Kimedy 
.have again been surging up, from time to time, 
but the true reasons are not known, though 
those alleged are their hopes of renewing the 
Meriah, Kond savages occupy the eastern parts 
of the highlands between the Godavery and the 
.Mahanadi and are notorious for their human 
.sacrifices. Those near Berhampoor average in 
height 5 ft. in. and in weight 8 stone, with 
well developed muscles and tendons standing 
out hard and firm. They are wiry and active, 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval | 
faces, as if of a mixed caucasiau and mongo- ^ 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of 
the wild farinacous products of the hills. They 
are social, but easily excited, and more truthful 
than natives of the plains. Animal food and 
palm' wine are only used on festive occasions. 
Thp deities of the Khond are the same as those 
of the S. E. Gond. Ben ^nd Pennoo are com- 
mon to Khond and Gond. Dula deo was a bride- 
groom who perished in the marriage procession 
apd received divine honours. — (Afr. Gmv^hell^ 
p. 31, Pr. Afad. 

S<mrah^ 86ur or Smr , — This term, identi- 
cal with Sairea, is applied to populations occu- 
pying the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 
‘with, the Kond and Kol. The Sourah are 
wholly ' within Telingana, *Pnd extend frbm the 
Gddnvery to the southern frontier of the 
Khdnd. An insurrection in 1858, was neither 
aided nor led by Khonds, the.prinbipal actor in 
the affair was a man hamed Danda Sina, of 
l^iflipih jGopinah, a village occupied by the 
race of savages armed Mth 
‘TOvS alika: arrows aad battle" axe's,* Mb occupy 


the hilly tract which extends from Parla 
Kimedy to Berhampore (Ganjam.) It is 
bounded on the East by the narrow belt which 
separates the hill tracts from the sea, and 
on the West by the Khond clans of Ohinna 
Kimedy and Jeypore. The Sowrah are be- 
lieved to be prior occupants, but in habit and 
barbarism they bear a strong resemblance to the 
Khond. Dan da Siua had sometime before been 
apprehended by the authorities of Ganjam, on a 
charge of clacoity. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced, but the sentence required confirmation, 
and in the interim he contrived to effect his 
escape. Plying to his own village, he collected 
a large body of his clansmen, and with 10,000 
followers attacked the manager of Purla Ki- 
medy. Seven peons were killed upon the spot, 
and though the manager escaped, the whole 
country was immediately in a state of excite- 
ment. The Sowrah had previously been irri- 
tated by the execution of two of their number 
for murdering the headman of a village, and 
had openly threatened vengeance for their 
deaths. An old device also was employed to 
stimulate them to action, and give additional 
coherence to the movement. As in the Son- 
thal rebellion, an avatar descended, though he 
was not, as with the Sonthal, in the shape either 
of a cart wheel or of a piece of paper. The Sow- 
rah appear to be advanced beyond that point 
in theology, and their idol was a little brazen 
image. But in all other respects the device was 
identical with that employed among the Son- 
thal. The avatar issued commands, the active 
leader is sole interpreter of them, and the com- 
mands authorized armed resistance to regular 
authority. The Sowrah country is one of the 
most difficult in the world, a hilly tract covered 
with a jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
swamp in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

Bhui or Blmya^ a very numerous tribe 
dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa 
and part of Behar. The Bhui of the south of 
India keep asses, which the Bujhwa or Bhui of 
Northern India do not keep. The Bhuyg seem 
to belong to west Bengal and Orissa on the 
one side and to Assam on the other. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Diiltoh they were once the 
dominant race in Assam, but they seem to 
have been the prior occupants of Bengal and 
they have apparently no connection with the 
Bhumi or Boyar. They appear to be the origin- 
al occupants of much of the lower country to 
the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau, great 
part of Singbhura and Bonai and the l 3 orders 
of Orissa. They have been partly driven from a 
pbrtion of their country and they are partly domi- 
nated over by Kol, themselves probably impelled 
south and east by pressure from the north And 
we^i. ' But they are still very numerous 
iii all the districts and petty states thereabouts, 
and are found 'ijaoxb bx lesa all the vray Acxo^s 
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the lower hill country to the borders of Behar, 
close up to Gya were they are succeeded by the 
kahar as palanquin -bearers. The Bhuya are 
the pal.anquin-bearers of Chota Nagpur. Major 
Tickeil describes them as originally rich in 
cattlCj and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 
the hindus have changed them to Goali who 
are a most numerous race in Bengal and 
Orissa. Tliey are a dark com plexioned race witb 
rather high cheek bones, but not otherwise 
peculiar and approximate in appearance to the 
Urya. Those in the hills- towards the Bahar 
border have a darker complexion. They have 
no language of their own, but speak Urya on 
the TJrya borders, Bengali, on the borders of 
Bengal, and Hindi further north. 

Km/r, according to Col. Baltonj the Elaur 
next to the Jushpur Oraon, are the ugliest race 
he had seen, dark, co&rse featured, wide mouths 
and thick lips. They are a very industrious, 
thriving people, about Korea and Udipur, in 
the extreme west of the Ghota Nagpur Agency, 
of Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They 
are considerably advanced in civilization, but 
are very black, with broad noses and thick lips. 
They eat fowls and do not reverence brahmins, 
but worship Siva. They bury their dead. They 
claim to be descendants of the Kuru who fought 
the Pandu.— CamjpSeZ/, jpp. 22, 40. 

B/mr, a tribe near Palemow mentioned by 
Buchanan, of whom little is known — (U: 
3 «.) ^ 

Goury a race on the east of the Gond, who 
extend into the borders of the Chota Nagpur 
agency in Udipur and Sargujgh. They are the 
dominant tribe in Sargujah and the Sargujah 
rajah is supposed to be a Gour though claim- 
ing to be a rajput. They are much hinduised. 
— ajo. 82 . 

Dhoonhur orUhankur or Dhungur in the 
Lukti territory bordering onUdipur and Sultan- 
pur, a short but muscular and able-bodied tribe 
who speak a separate language. The tribe is 
confined to Chota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
districts. They do not follow hiudu-rites and 
they have no temples, but set up near their 
villages a stone with some rude carvings, 
which they worship in times of faiiiine or 
sickness or calamity. They bury but sometimes 
burn their dead . — G P, 0, P.jt?. 6 and 7. 

Gowari^ a tribe of agriculturists speaking the 
Mahratta language dwelling in the more civil- 
ized parts of the Central Provinces. They 
resemble Raj Gond, but are fairer; — 0. J, P. 
pom, Pep., p, 20. 

Kheriah^ an aboriginal tribe settled on the 
plateau of Chota Nagpurj they venerate the 
Koel river, as the Sonthal' does "the Damudah 
river. Kheriah build substantial comfortable 
houses. They say that their first settlement 
was Pora, a village on the Koel river. Their 
language, customs and appearance' sufficiently 


approximate to those of the Mundah as to. evi- 
dence a consanguinity. — Dalton^ p. 155.* 
Gamphell^p, 36. 

Bendkur^ a race in the south of Chota Nag- 
pure. 

Birkore, a race in the south of Chota Nag- 
pur. 

BJmhary or Boyar a race in the north of Chota 
Nagpur. 

The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore and Bhuhar 
are described as regularly wild inhabitants of 
the hills and jungles who have no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to place, burning 
down the jungles, sowing in the ashes, and 
after the harvest, moving elsewhere. — G, p. 36. 

BJmmi^ means man of the soil, but Bui also 
is earth or soil. The Bhumi are numerous. 
They form the majority of the population 
in all the estates of the Manbhum district to 
the- south of the Kassai river. As they ap- 
proach the confines of Chota Nagpur they ap- 
pear to be called indifferently, Mundah or 
Bhumij, and they intermarry. More to the 
east,, the Bhumij have greatly assimilated to 
the Bengali, many have acquired estates and in- 
fluence as Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guar- 
dians of the passes. They tenaciously cling 
jto their national songs and dances. Bhumij 
lare to be found in Mohurbunj and Keonjur, 
jand it is this branch of the Mundah race which 
has spread! farthest in an eastern direction. 
jThe Blhoomhoi^t\iei lower part of Singhbhum and 
Manbhum are tolerably civilized. All the wild 
'tribes of Central India worship relatives im- 
, mediately after death. Bhunjia, Bhumij, and 
KoL tribes or clans practice the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased is 
attracted or- conjured into some tangible thing 
which is brought bj^ck into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
fourth be worshipped as a household spirit. 
•Traces of this- superstition may be found alL 
the* world' over. It is practiced by hindus. 
■Herodotus and Homer show its antiquity. Cap- 
tain Burton mentions it in Africa.— Indl 
Provs Com, Rep, pp^ Dalton, pp, 

I56» Gamplell, p. 33.) 

. Male , — The Rajmahal hills form a kind of 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the hill 
•country, of Central India dividing Bengal frona 
liBehar. They are to the east of the Oraon, but 
are entirely different from their neighbours the 
■ Sonthal. Raj mahali 'people are known as Male. 
:Tbey are better looking than the SonthaL 
'The skin is dark> face bread, eye small, anct 
:lips thicker’ than those of the men of tie plains. 

Their language abounds in terms common to* 
the Tamul-and Telugu, and contains so many 
Dravidian roots of primary importance, though 
it also contains a Urge admixture of roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that I>r. 
Caldwell considers it had originally belonged to» 
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tlie Draviflian family of languages. It is spolcen Kol into revolt, and eventually forced Ibera to 
by the Male, or inhabitants of the hills. The migrate to the southward and eastward irno the 
brief vocabulary of the words of the tribe in- land of the Bhuians. The more northerly of 
habiting the Kajmahal hills in Central India, as the eastern emigrants passed out into tiie low 
contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic Researches country, and mixing with the Bhimij and 
and Mr. Hodgson^s more complete collections Bhutan natives, foi med the class called Tamaria. 
prove- the idiom of this tribe to be in the main The more southerly moved into Singbhum, and 
Bravidian, Test words show an identity of Kolelian, living at peace with the Bliuian pre- 
language among the Rajmahali on the east : occupants until the intrusion of Hindus fioni 
and the Maria in the remote jungles down to Marwar, who first leagued with the Bhuian 
the Godavery and the Gond who live along against the Kol and then with the Kol against 
the Satpura as far west as Nimar and Malwa. the Bhuian, and finally appropriated Singbhum 
It is akin to that of the Oraon. Latham“ says leaving Kolehan or Hodesam to the Kol or Mo, 
Bedo is one of tbeir gods, and is the same as as this southern tribe eall^ themselves (Tichell^ 
the Batho of the Boda, the Potlang of the J". -4. /S^. 1849, 694-?.) Remnants of the 

Kuki and Buddha, and their priesthood like Kol are still found to the northward nearer 
that of the Bodo consists of Devian and Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be also 
BewasiJ^ spread to the northward towards Rajmahal. 

It was the Male race, amongst whom Mr.. One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in Chota Nag- 
, Cleveland so successfully laboured to impart to pur and in the skirts and rallies of tlie Rajma- 
them settled habits. They have been success- hal hills. It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling: in 
fully reclaimed, are quiet cultivators and form- his list of the Kol tribes of Cultack,and according 
ed the bulk of the corps known as the Bhagiilpur to Captain W. S. Sherwill its range is from 
hill ranges. Gbatwall estates are particularly Cuttack through Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus 
jiumevous in the Bhagulpur andBherbhum dis- embracing the territory of both divisions of the 
tricts adjoining the Rajmahal hills on either side, eastern Tindbyan. 

The estates pay no revenue, but are held on the The Male and TJraon languages are mainly 
condition of guarding the passes against hill Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
jobbers, murderers and cattlc'liflers. — (Latham, the Male are now confined to the N. E. ex- 
Camphell, fo ), ' tremiiy of the Vindhya, where the Ganges 

' The Gond dialect, says Mr, Logan, is Dra- washes and bends round the chain, and are 
vidian, hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The separated frr>m tlie south Dravidian nations by 
Khond, if not identical, probably agrees with tlie Kol race, their language is more Dravidian 
it more than with Kol, and the basis of the than the Kol itself. The pronouns and nume- 
latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male rals, for instance, are Dravidian, while those of 
or Rajmahali dialects are still closer to the the Kol are Gangetic, Himalayan and Ultra In- 
Gond and south Dravidian than the proper dian. The explanation is probably to be found 
ICol. in the circumstance of the Uraon and Malehav- 

Eor the Male or Rajmahali, the most east- ing, originally, formed an uninterrupted con- 
em dialect, and those which it might have tlnuation of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
been supposed, were longest in contact with extended from the Godavery to the N. E. ex- 
the east Gangetic, we have vocabularies by tremity of the Viiidhya. The Ko), again, must 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127). and by Mr. have formerly had a greater extension either on 
Hurder (in Mr. Hodgson^s series, J. A. S. the north, breaking through the Male Gondian 
XVIII, 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel band,into the Gangetic valley, or on the south to 
Ousely (Hodgson’s series) has so much resem- the seaboard of Cuttack and the lower valley of 
•blance to the Male that it may safely be set the Ganges, where they would be exposed to the- 
down as a dialect of the same language.' It influence of maritime visitors and settlers, U1‘- 
frequently agrees with the Male where it differs tra Indian and Gangetic. But as both the Kol 
from the co-dialects, with which it is now in and the Male-Uraou are physically Ultra Indian 
contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be con- more than Dravidian,, and the occupation of the 
sideredas confirming the tradition of the Uraon Eastern Vindhya and the hills on the opposite 
that their original country was Rotas and parts side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra Indiatis im- 
of Rewa, or the hills along the northern bank plies that the valley itself was at one time pos- 
of the Sone (to the southward of Benares) sessed by the same race, the simplest conclusion 
According to the tradition, they were driven is that the Kol were an extension of the ancient 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic ultra Indo-Dravidian population of the Lower 
Hindus into their native land, and ultimately Ganges and the highlands on its eastern margin, 
^settled ill Chota Nagpur, the country of the Kol The peculiarities of Kol, when compared 
,Wbe of Mundaor Ho, At a latter period Hin- with the S. Dravidian, and the Male-Gondian 
Ibtothis territory, reduced the more or purer north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly 
Ufibli to slavery, drove the wilder glossarial — Journal of the Indian AreMpeU^- 
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go. 1 ^ 0 . IV. and V. April anid May 1853, 
pages from 196 ^c?198. 

Hindustan ^ — as known to Europe, is a 
term applied to British India generally. To 
the people of British India, however, aud to 
Europeans in India the name is restricted to 
that part of India, which lies between tlie Hima- 
laya and the Vindhya mountains. But, in con- 
sidering the ethnological relations of India, 
the countries from the Indus and west of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, south easterly tO' the 
mouths of the Ganges have been so often in the 
occupation of so many different races,, whose 
fragments are now found in larger or smaller 
scattered portions throughout the region indi- 
cated, that it will be well to notice the occu- 
pants of Central India, llaj;pntanab, Bengal,. 
Oudh, the N. W. Provinces, and the Punj’ab 
as inhabitants of Hindustan, amounting to 
136 millions of people. 

Bengal is a political division of British In- 
dia, comprising Bengal proper, Behar, Orissa 
including the tributary Mahals, Assam, Chota 

agpore, and the native states of Hill Tippe- 
rah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the 
Meridian 82® to 97° E. L. and lies within the 
parallels- of 19® 40* and 28® lO'JST. Lat. On 
the N, West is the Native state of Bewah in 
Central India, also the districts of Mirzapore, 
Ghazipur, and Goruckpur belonging to the 
North West Provinces. 

From the Chumparum district as far east as 
the Bhootan Dooars, the Himalaya range,, run^» 
ning through the independant states of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, form the northern 
boundary. Further east, along the northern 
frontier boundary of Assam, ties a tract inhabit- 
ed by the Akha, Dafla, Miri, Mishmi and other 
wild tribes : along the eastern frontier lies a 
part of the independapt province of Burmah ; 
below that is the Munnipore State : still lower 
are various hill tribes, the Naga, Looshai, 
Khyen, Mikir, &c. and at the extreme south east 
is British Burmah. On the south of Chittagong, 
which is the south eastern district of the pro- 
vince, is the Akyab district of Arakan. Between 
Chittagong and Orissa is the Bay of Bengal. 
On the South West of Orissa* is Ganjam in the 
Madras Presidency ; on the west, are the Tribu- 
tary Mahal estates, and also the Sumbulpore and 
Belaspore districts of the Central Provinces. 

The population is supposed to be near 
60,000,000. About two-thirds of the popula- 
tion profess hinduism, in its various sects, and 
about one-third are mahomedans, with a small 
number of Christians, and inclusive of the hill 
tribes on its S. W, West ^ Northern and N. East- 
ern borders. Many of the higher caste hindus 
are recognized as former immigrants, but the 
origin of the vast bulk of the mahomedans is 
obscure. Calcutta contains about 877,924* in- 


habitants, amongst whom are many fbreigners r 
viz. 


Europeans 

11,224 

Asiatics 

1,441 

Indo-EurO'- 


Parsees 

9S 

peans- 

11,0S6 

Africans 

53 

Greeks 

30 

Chinese 

409 

Armenians 

703 

Hindoos 

239,190 

Jews 

6,881 

1 Mahomedans 113,059 

Central ’Hindustan, 

or Centi-al India, was 


the Madhya-desa, of the ancient Aryans, the 
middle region or Aryavarta, the Arya country. 
In a slokara in the Sanscrit work, the Amara- 
kosha, the ancient boundaries of it are thus 
defined 

“ Ariavartaha puma bhumi hi. 

Mad’biam Vindhya Himava yoho, 

i. e the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya,** in this 
way, indicating both the ruling race and the 
boundaries of the country held by them, at the 
time that Amara Sinha wrote the Amarakosha. 
The first known dynasty was the Bharata, so 
called from the first king Bharata, awd the last 
of the dynasty was Saravarama, who was driven 
westward by the Panchala of Canouj B. C. 589;. 
The Bharata kingdom seems to have been esta- 
blished between B. C. 2,600 to B, C, 2,200, 
Central India is a tableland of unequal surface, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, bounded 
by the Aravalli mountains on the west, and those 
of the Vindhya on the south, supported on the 
east by a lower range in Bundelcund, and slop*- 
ing gradually on the north east into the basin of 
the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 
The Tatar, or plateau of Central India, is^ 
distinct from the Vindhya to the south and 
the Aravalli to the west, and its underlying rock 
is trap. Aravalli means the refuge of strength, 
and’ these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or west 

the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, the He- 

liadse: of India, or children of the sun, the princes 
ofMewar, who, when pressed ^ were wont tore- 
tire to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The Aravalli hills are con- 
'nected by lower ranges with the western ex*- 
' tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the borders 
of Guzerat, and stretch northwards to a consider- 
'abl'e distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
‘Delhi forming the division between the desert 
on tlie west and the central tableland. It would 
I be more et)rrect to say the level of the desert, 
^for the south eastern portion, including Jodpur, 
is a fertile country. Amarkantak, a great pla- 
teau, forms the watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, 
iTbns,. Johilla, and Nerbudda. The rivers, though 
'large and full of water even half way from their 
mouths, are very irregular in the slopes of their 
beds, and are disturbed by frequent rapids, so- 
. that,: owing to these impediments, iimreased still 
further by the rocky character of the river beds 
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«r their banks, navigation is limited for the 
most part to the lower portions of their course. 
Many parts of Central In.dia are covered with 
dense jungle. — (Ami. Znd. Ad., F. XT^. 349.) 

The Central India, of the British Indian Go- 
vernment, however, is a political division, under 
the care of a political agent. It has an area of 
83,600 square miles, with a population of 
7,670.000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. In 
this political division, there are 71 feudatory 
or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mahratta, 

7 are mahomedans, 17 are Bundela, 33 are 
ikajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong to 
other races. Of these, six are feudatory states, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, I>har, Bewas and 
Jowrah, but the 71 states are as under : 

Indore Meddency, Indore, Dewas, Bagli. 

Gwalior Agency, Gwalior. 

Bhopal Agency, Bhopal, Eajgurh, Nur- 
singurh, Kilchipore, Koorwai Muksoodingur-h % 
Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee ; Larawut 
Gwalior districts, Seronje. 

Blieel Agency, Dhar, Jhabooa, AH Eajporo 
Jobut ; Mutwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior district 
British Pergunnah of Mundpore and State of 
Burwani. 

We&tern Malwa Agency, jowrah, Eutlam, 
Gooifiah and Sillana. 

Bmdlecnnd Agency, Sohawal, Jignee, Ajey- 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar ; Chirkary, 
Chutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere, Nagode j 
Oorcha, Punna Eewah, and Sunapthur. 0‘f the 
principal states Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, 
Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and Jowra are 
under mahomedan rulers and the rest Mahratta. 
The petty stales hold under the immediate 
guarantee of the British Government, but have 
feudal relations with one or other of the 
larger states, and occasionally with more than 
one^-^{Treatie$, Engagements, and Swznuds, 
Tol.ir. pp. 195, 196 & 197.) 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis- 
iricts in Central India and Malwa were left in 
,a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs had 
.parcelled out amongst themselves the posses- 
.sions of the Eajpul chiefs and the smaller states ! 
were all subject to Sindia, Holl^ar or the Puar,J 
.apd sometimes to all three. Mauy pf the small- j 
,or chiefs had been driven from their possps-j 
flions, and had sought refuge in the jungles and 
mountains where they robbed or levied *'tan- 
,kliah’^ or black-mail from the larger states.! 
These robber chiefs were twenty-four in nunwi 
„ber in Sir J. Malcolm^s time. j 

Of the feudatory territory, consisting of- 
71 states, supervised by the Central Indian 
.Agency, the head quarters is Indore, but has 
’jthree grand divisions. The North East divi-' 
comprises t,he;parive stsites of Bundel- 
^ftewjah. [EbiEi Northern division con-| 
^and' .ContrM ofj 

lU 


\ the Gwalior States. The South West divisioai 
I comprises the table-land known in modern times 
i as Malwa, though far within the anpient limits 
of the province of that name, and the submon- 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as. 
also a considerable tract south of that river, ex- 
tending to the Kandesb frontier. The first, or N. 
East division extending from the Bengal Presi- 
dency in the east to the Gwalior State in the 
west, includes Eewah and 35 other states and 
petty chiefsbips. Its area is about 22,400 square 
miles its po>pulation about 3.,li7<b000 souls, 
and its public revenues aggregate about Rupees 

63.58.000. The 2nd or Northern division ex- 
tends from Bundelcund. and the Saugor district 
and has an area of about 19,505 square miles ; 
its population is about 1,180.,000 souls, and iti 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
Srd or South West division goes on, westward^ 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the re- 
maiiider of Gwalior, Holkaris states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of thii division- is about 41,700 square, 
miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls and 
its public- revenues about Hs, 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefsbips in Central India, 
form a political and are in a natural, division 
of British India, and included in an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 

7.670.000, This territory is divided thus, vizi 



Principal 

states,, 

Seconda- 

ry,. 

J^anbr 
a nd 
Fetty* 

Total. 

Mahratta. 

2 

2 

1 

4' 

Mahomedan... 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Bundela. ... 


6: 

11 

1 

Rajput. 

1 1 

12 

20 


BcaIixnipH*&ct 


1 

3 



4 

23 

44 

IV 


with a total revenue ofi Rupees 2,61,23,000. 


Bhil ^' — The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of the 
country which extend from them to theVindhya 
hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, who abhor 
field labour or manual labour of any kind. 

Malwa, Agricultural . — Adjoining this, ar^ 
the richly cultivated plains of Malwa with occfir 
sional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the Myhee on the west to Bhijsa on the 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, andfrotp' 
the crest of the line of the Vindhya to Mundis- 
sore and Oomutwarra., a distance of 100 to- 
120 miles, and occupied, by a thrifty agricultu- 
ral people. 

Hilly tract . — This is succeeded by the more 
hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Berong^- 
and Eeecbiwarra, with a scanty, population. 

, Gwalior., — ^Northwprds, towards Gwalior, the 
country becomes more open, except on the wild? 
border tsacts pf Jlotah pf Buudelc\ind Jill wf 
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-cotfle to the ‘carefully cultivated plain of GiV'aliof 
stretching for a distance of 140 miles between 
the Chumbul, Pahooj and Sind rivers. 

'Bundelcund : Bwrtdela , — A vast portion of 
Bundelcund is hilly and unproductive^ forming 
the northern slope of the table land of the 
Vindhya. 

Bewail : Baghel.^thQ plains of Rewah are 
fertile ; bhfc the valley of the Sone to the south 
of the Kymore range is desolate. The people 
are indolent and untrustworthy : though widely 
dilFerent in other respects^ there is one characte- 
ristic common to the Baghel of Eewah^ the 
Bundela of Bundelcund and the rajput of 
’Gwalior and Malwa, a dislike to labour or 
service away from their homes, they generally 
lea^e the tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the heads of 
the local society. Many of the Eajputs in the 
states of Central India, give themselves up to 
sloth and the immoderate use of opium Malwa 
and ^Gwalior are great centres of Trade. In 
Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, 
Mundipore, "RutlamjDhar, Jowra, Augur, Nee- 
nmch, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilaa are the prin- 
cipal 'marts. 

'Indore is the capital of the maharajah Hol- 
Ikar. 

Gwalior is the capital of the maharajah Sin- 
diah. 

Ea/jputanali A.^e-^ic^.—Rajputanah stretches 
from 23® 15' to 30 N. L. arid from 69® 30’ 
to 78^ 15’ E. L. containing an area of 123,000 
sq. m., with a population estimated at ten 
millions and includes eighteen principalities, viz. 

15. Bajpoot, 

Meywar or Oo- Bikaneer.. Sirohi. 

* deypore. Kotah. Doongur- 

•leypore. Kerowlee. poor. 

Matwar or Jodh- Kishenghur. Banswarah. 

pore. Jeysulmeer, Pertabgurh. 

Boondee. Ulwur. Jhaliawar. 

2. JaU 

Bhurtpore. j Dhollpore. 

Mahcmedan^ 

Tonk. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwara. 

Eajp^its , — The territory known as Rajastha- 
na and Rajputana, spreads through the Indus 
deserts and to Sind westward, and southwards 
to Cutch and Guzerat, and takes its name from 
the Rajput races ruling in it. But there are 
innumerable sub-divisions of them in Malwa and 
extending from Bahar and Benares through 
the N. West Provinces of India up to the 
"Punjab* The Rajputs claim to have sprung 
'from the ancient solar and lunar dynasties 
atid form themselves into the Suryavaiisa- 
*iind the India* Or Chandravauaa tribes, and' 


there i? a race styled Agni Kula tfom 
having sprung from a sacred fire pgnis) which. 
Agastya kindled on Mount Aboo. The three 
Solar races are the Gehlote, Rahtore and Kach- 
waha : The four Agni Kula races are the Pra- 
mara with 35 Sakha; the Parihara with 12 sub- 
divisions ; the Chalukya and Chauhan, with 24 
branches. Of the Pramara, the Mori are best 
known, and of the Chauhan, the Hara, who give 
their name to Haraoti, and have the two rajahs 
of Kota and Bundi. The single lunar race, or 
that of the Yadu or Jadu, sprung through 
Krishna, has eight branches, of whom the 
Jhareja with their ivija of Cutch and the Bhatti 
with their rajah of Jaisalmer are best known. 

The Bogra of the J ummoo Hills claim to be 
rajput and there are rajputs in the Kangra and 
Simla bills. 

Rajputs rule in Rajputanab, where they are a 
numerous and dominant aristocracy, organised 
on the feudal principles necessary to domination, 
though the greater part of Rfljputanah is ethno- 
logically more Jat than Rajput. Rajputanah 
lies in the centre of a circuit all round the 
edge of the more compact mass of the Jat 
people,— from the Salt Range, through the nor- 
thern Punjab and adjoining hills, to Rohilcund, 
Oudh and the Centre Doab : thence by Bandle- 
cund through Sindiah’s territory, Malwa, 
Mewar, Guzerat and Kattywar into Lower 
Sind* They are not found in any numbers to 
the north of the Salt Range nor are they in 
any of the hill country west of the Jbelum. A 
large* proportion of the Rajputs scattered about 
the Eastern Pujgab, Cis Sutlej territory, and 
Dehli districts are now mahomedan?, as are 
occasional Rajpur villages all over Hindustan 
and a good many Rajput rajas, their conversion 
having been influenced by the Moghul emperors. 
But east of Dehli, conversion is quite the excep- 
tion. But a small Rajput tribe, called Jaii-jua, 
now, mahomedans is found about the Salt Range, 

In the N. E. Punjab near the hills, the Rajput 
population is more numerous, and liindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jiimmoo and Kan- 
gra districts of the Himalaya. The Kangra and 
Jummoo rajahs and their clans claim to be of 
very pure blood, and they are fine handsome 
men, the Kangra Rajputs in particular, they wear 
many jewels and are very fair. The women of 
the hills are in deserved repute and much sought 
after in the plains. The Juoimoo men, called 
Dogra Rajputs, are less handsome than those of 
Kangra, but more robust and brave, quiet, stanch, 
steady and reliable, without disagreeable hindu- 
stani airs. The Rajput population of these bills 
must be very considerable. East of the Sutlej, 
in the Simla hills, many of the rajas and their 
followers are rajputs. 

In the valley of the Ganges, the body of the 
Rajput population lies next to the Jat race to the 
ea3t ; in the Middle Doab, Rohilcund and 
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and still further East the coun-try is shar- 
ed with a brahman -population. In lower Ko- 
hilcund, where they are 'called Thakur^ rajput 
communities are -strong and 'numerous, also 
numerous in western Oudh, but they have never 
largely etitered the British sepoy army^ In the 
Central Doab, in the districts of Mynpuri, 
Euttehgur and Etawah, raj puts are numerous, 
and many served in the British native army^ 
but Eastern Oadli, especially most of the broad 
tract between the Gogra and the Ganges, is the 
home of the great rajput population which 
supplied so large a portion of the Bengal native 
-army. At home, these vajputs are a purely 
agricultural population. Baiswara, the country 
of the Bais raj puts lies almost parallel to the 
Brahman country of the Lower Doab, and fur- 
nished many sepoys. 

To the east of Otidh, rajputs are pretty numer- 
ous in Azinaghur and Gh^»zipur^ 

In the Gangetio valley, the Rajputs spread 
over abroad region into a large population, and 
are essentially the cultivators of that valley. Phy- 
sically, the rajput and brahman of that region 
are not different. The modern rajput is quite as 
strict a hindu and more prejudiced than many 
brahmans^ and upon the whole, was the worst 
-class in the rebellion of 1857-58. 

TheEaJput in general is illiterate, and they 
•confine themselves to arms and agriculture, they 
also keep cattle. They every where speak 
•dialects of the ordinary Hindi. They are not 
supposed, by Mr. Campbell, to be the old 
JCshatrya race, noticed in the early brahminical 
books, as existing many hundred years before 
ihe Christian era, though they have taken the 
place assigned to the Ksliatr\a. Kajput, son 
of a Raja, is not a terra used by all Rajputs. In 
some parts of their country, they call them- 
selves Thakur, which means chief or noble. 
They are, however, frequently distinguished by 
^tbe name of their tribe as Chouhon, Hahtor. 
Their practice is not to marry into their own 
but into another clan, and this has assimilated 
the tribes to each other. 

The Baghel, also Waghel is a Rajput tribe 
in Rewah. 

Europeans have become acquainted with 
them as soldiers, but in their own villages, on 
the plains of the Gauges, they are sirnpie agri- 
culturalists of a constitution very like that of 
the Jals, only less pure and complete. 

Rajputs are falling in the world. The armies 
they have furnished has exhausted the material ; 
infanticide has diminish their numbers : and 
their wives, shut up like those of mahoraedans, 
give no aid in agriculture. Over great tracts, 
the raj pat are a feeble minority. In some parts, 
however, the agricultural Rajput villages are 
strong, and no-merous, every Rajput is free and 
land is, divided amongst them and 
fee ’^qp^uirgL dqpaqcratio 


principles .* wherever this is the case, their insti- 
tutions resemble those of the Jat race. 

They do not greatly revere brahmins, hut 
the Rajput unlike the Jat has adopted fully all 
the ceremonies and superstitions of hindu caste, 
are very particular about caste marks, and cook 
once a day with great fuss and. every man for 
himself. Their daughters are married to men 
of the best tribes and their widows are not 
permitted to re-marry, and it is the point of 
honour as to their daughter’s marriages, that 
led to the practice of infanticide. 

The north eastern Punjab and Cis Sutlej 
districts seem to have first been a Brahman, 
then a Rajput country and subsequently ad- 
vanced upon by the Jat, It is not clear whether 
the Bhatti of Bhattiana, were originally Rajputs 
or really are Tuti or Jat. 

Bub from Bhattiana northwards, Rajput 
villages are scattered about in consider- 
able numbers amongst the Jat and there are 
traces of more extensive Rajput possessions. 
The Rajputs seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But, in the extreme north of the 
Baree and adjoining Doabs of the Punjab, theie 
is still a strip immediately under the hills which 
may be classed with the adjoining hill country as 
still mainly Rajput. Even in Eajputanah pro- 
per though it has Rajputs for the dominant 
race, the population is much more J at than 
Rajput, the Jat extending continuously from 
the Indus to the Ganges. The great seat of 
Rajput population and ancient power and glory 
was on the Ganges : since vanquished there 
by the mahoraedans, the principal Rajput 
families have retired into the comparatively 
unfruitful country to which they give their 
name, but where, nevertheless, the -J^t forms 
the most numerous part of the population* 
Before the Rajputs were driven back from 
Ajoodea and the Ganges, northern Rajpufcdnah 
was partitioned into small Jat republics. The 
m-ore open parts of Eajputanah are shared 
amongst the Meena, the remains of the Brah- 
man population, the Jat and the dominant 
Rajput, but the Jat possess the largest share 
in the cultivation^ The southern and more hilly 
parts of Rajpulanah is much occupied by the 
Meena, the Mbair and Blnl,and the province 
of Malwa is occupied by Rajput, Kuubi and 
Jat. Rajputs and Jats occupy the plains south 
of the Salt Range, and seem later immigrants 
than the Brahmans. — {Oampbell, 

Briefly, the Rajput race now occupy from the 
north and west of the Punjab, south easterly 
to Behar and Benares, and southwards along 
the left hank of the Indus to Malwa, Guzerat 
and Cutch and give to their south westerly 
holdings the name of Rajasthana or Haj- 
putana. They are no doubt of Ary a ii origin, 
and are part of a later movement than the 
branch who came down by the Saraswati, 
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and np to the latent dates have shown them- 
selves a brave [people, delighting in war audjia 
bloodshed. 

The three Solar Dynasties are : — 

1. Grahilote or Gehlote with 24 sakha or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the most 
distinguished. The rana of Udayapur is a 
Orahilote. 

2. Eahtore, Said to be descended from 
Eama by Kusa, his second son. It has 24 
branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or Marwar 
belongs to this tribe. 

3. Kachhwaha, also sprung from Kusa. The 
rajah of Jeypore is of this tribe. It has 12 
kotri or houses. 

The Litnar Dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or 
Jadu, and is called Yadu or Jadu. It has eight 
branches, of which the Jhareja and Bhatti in 
Cutch and Jeysulmnr are the most powerful. 

The Agnilcula have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz ; 

1. Primara SSj^branclies. I 3 Chalukya 16 „ 

2. Pariharal^ ,, | 4. Chouhon 24 „ 

In the 36 royal tribes are others the origin 
of which is^not^knowD, such as 


Chaura or Cha- 

Sarwaya or 1 

]Jii 5 guj?ir,. 

wara. 

Sari. 1 

Seugar, 

Tak or Takshak. 

Aspa. 

Sikhar\yal. 

Jit or Jat of the 

Jetwa. 

Bais. 

Panjab, Jumna 

Kamari. 

Dahia. 

and Ganges. 

Babi. 

Johya. 

Hun. 

Gor. 

Mobil. 

Katti. 

Boda. 

Nikumba. 

Batta. 

Garhwal. 

Kajpati. 

Jhalamakwahana. 

Chandela. 

Bahirya* 

Gohii. 

Bundela. 

Baliima. — 


The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa 
and in Mewar are called Rangari, a name the 
derivation of which is obscure. 

Almost all hindus who have taken to sol- 
diering, Mahrattas, aborigines and Jats claim a 
Rajput origin, a recognition of the superior 
mattial qualities of the rajput race. 

Rajputs of the N, Western hills are ethno- 
logical ly a much purer and finer race than those 
on the plains, but even they assert that their 
ancestors came from Ayodia or Oudh, 

Agnicula Rajputs , — The four Agnikula or 
fireborn tribes, the Chohan, Soiunki, Powar or 
Prumar, and the Purihar, are now mainly found 
in the tract from Ujain to Rewah near Benares. 
The unnamed progenitors of these races seem 
to have been invaders who sided with the 
brahmins in their warfares, partly with the old 
Khetri, partly with increasing schismatics, and 
partly with Greeco-Bactrians, and whose war- 
like merit as well as. timely aid and subse- 


1 quent conformity, got them enrolled as “ fire- 
born,*' in contra-distinetioH to the solar and 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly 
found in the tract of country extending from 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of their mira- 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramajpet, the 
champion of brahminism, according to common 
accounts was a Powar. 

The Chahmnan or Cliohan has been the 
most valiant of the Agnikula, and not of them 
only, but of the whole Rajpoot race. Its 
branches (sak'ha) have maintained all the vigour 
of the original stem ; and the Haraj the Kliee- 
chee, the Beora, the Sonigurra and others of 
the twenty-four, have their names immortalized 
in the song of the bard. The derivation of 
Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth from 
the four-handed warrior Ghatoor-hooja, Glia- 
toor^baka Vira, The Chohan trace their 
scent from Prithi raj. They are found all over 
the N. W. Provinces, also in Malwa and Rajas- 
than, in Central India, in Rajor, Pratapnir, 
Chakarnagar and Manchana of which last the. 
raja of Mainpuri is the head> and is one of the 
highest of the Chohan clan. 

The Puriliara or Pritihara, is scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any in- 
dependent chieftainship there. At the conflu-. 
ence of the Cohari, the Sind, and the Churabul, 
there is a colony of this, rape, which has given 
its name to a commune of twenty-four villages, 
besides hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of 
these streams. Mundawur (classically Mundo- 
dri) was the capital of the Purihara and was 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sw'ay 
of this tribe prior to the invasion and settle- 
ment of the Rahtore clan. The Purihara is^ 
the least of the Agnikula. They never acted a 
conspicuous part in the history of Rajasthan. 
— {WilSy Gloss, Tod, u p* 106. History 
of the Sikhs, Gapt> Cunningham^ p, 12.) 

Guzerat rajputs , — Several tribes of Rajpoots 
and Kat'hi are found in the peninsula of Giize- 
rat or Kattiwar, within the 66th and. 72.iKi 
degrees of east longitude, and the 20th and 
23rd of north latitude. The inhabitants of tho 
province may be classed under the following 
heads : — 

а, Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in pawer and wealth thus : 1. 
Jharejah ; 2i Jhallah ; 3. Goil, and 4 Jetwah. 

б. Kat'hi, of whom there are three families, 
Walla, Khacher, and Khooman. They are 
originally of the same stock, but have now their 
respective districts. 

c. Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 

d, Kunbi, Mar, Ahir, Rhebarri, and the* 
other industrious classes. 

IS 
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The JharejaJi, are the most powerful and 

numerous of the rajpoot tribes of Guzerat and 
possess all the western part of the peninsula. 
They are a branch of the family of the rao of 
Kutch, who in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A. D. 800 ; and having 
crossed the Runn, at the head of the gulf of 
Kutch, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jetwah rajpoots and a few petty maho- 
medan authorities which at that time existed in 
Halar. The Jhareja are, also, said to trace 
their origin from Jhara, a chief of the maho- 
medan tribe of the Summa of Sindh. The 
lands appear to have been divided in common 
among the whole tribe, the teelat, or eldest ' 
branch of the family, resierving to itself the 
largest portion, whilst the bh’yaud or brother- 
hood held their respective villages by a pure 
feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst them, 
the Bharwuttia, acted with great violence. If 
he failed in getting flocks, he seized the persons 
of such villagers as he could find, and carried 
them off. Tl;ese were styled bhan, or captives, 
for whose release sums of' money were demand- 
ed. The life of a Bharwuttia was one of blood 
and rapine, until he was killed, or by the fury 
of his feud he compelled his chief to grant him 
redress ; and the security of Charon (religious 
persons) and Bhai (Bards) races 'having been 
given pn both sides, the outlaw and his family 
returned to their homes and occupations m 
perfect security. 

The Blhom^a erf Kattiwar still preserve a 
great portidn 'of that spirit of hospitality for 
which iheir ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are much 
addicted' to opium and spir'ituous liquors. 
A. custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting ai stone to the memory of those who 
have died a violent death ; but it appears to be 
now common, also,, to those virho have departed 
in the course bf nature. This stone is called a 
pallia ; it resembles a European gravestone, has 
the namej date, and mode of death engraven, 
and is surmounted by a roughly executed figure,' 
representing the rdanner iii which the deceased 
fell. Thus you see them on horseback with 
swords and sjlears ; as, also on ' fodt, or on 
carts, with the same weapon’s : or on vessels, 
and this of course is applicable to fishermen. 
In the upper paHs of the pallia are the sun and 
moon rudely represented. 

The practice of “ traga,*' or inflicting self- 
wounds, suicide, or the murder of relations, 
formed a strong feature of the manners of 
the people. This practice, which in' Kattiwar 
was common to the bhat and charon of both 
sexes, and to brahmans and gossein. has its 
rise in religious superstition, and although 
^rngas s,eldom WP^® a yery formidable aspect, 
atiU they ' weice sometii^^S r^ore criminal, 


by the sacriflee of a greater number of victims. 
The traga ceremony borders much upon the 
brahman practice of dharna, but is more detesta- 
h\e. The Charan, besides becoming secu- 
rity for money on all dccasions, and to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees, also become 
what is called fa’ il zamin, or Security for good' 
behaviour, and hazir zamin, or security for re- 
appearance. The Bhat are more immediately 
connected with the Rajput clans, and the Charan 
with the Kat’hi. ’ The two castes will eat of 
each other’s food, but will not intermarry. The 
women of the Cliarah and Bhat are clothed 
in lotxg flowing black garments, and have a 
sombre, if not actually horrid appearance. 
They do not wear many orriaments, nnd are 
not restricted from appearing in the presence 
of strangers, accordingly, id passing' a Charan’ 
village, the traveller is sometiiiies surrendered' 
by women who invoke blessings on his head' 
by joining the backs of their hands, and crack- 
ing the knuckles of their fingers in’ that posi-' 
tion over their head si ' The Kat’hi women are 
large and masculine in their figures, often 
dressed in long dark garments like the Charan 
women, but have the character of being always 
well looking, and often remarkably handsome, 
They are more domesticated t hah the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to the duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven- 
teen and sixteen years of age, which may pro- 
bably account for the strength and vigour of 
the race. A Kat'hi will do nothing of any 
consequence without consulting his wife and "a 
Charan, and be in general guided by their ad- 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the Kat’hi 
tribe there is a trace of the custom found 
amongst the Gond and Kolarian races, and 
in almost all Indian castes. The Katti tq 
become a husband must be a ravisher, he must 
attack with his friends and followers the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her 
off by force. In ancient times this was no less 
a trial of strength than of courage ; stones 
and clubs were used without reserve both to 
assault and repel, and the disappointed lover was 
not unfrequently compelled to retire, covered 
with bruises, and wait for a more favourable 
occasion. The bride had the liberty of assist- 
ing her lover by all the means in her power,* 
and the opposition ceased when her dwelling 
was once gained by the assailants, and the lady, 
then bravely won, submitted willingly to be 
carried off by her champion. The Katt*hi dp 
not intermarry with any other caste. The 
Katt’hi follow the hindu religion,, although no 
hindu will eat with them. A Rajpoot 
however, eat food dressed by a Katt'hi. Hp 
worships the cow, leaves a lock of hair on his 
head ; and adores Mahad^o and other hindu 
deities, although he is i^qrp tp tbp 
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worship of the Sooruj (Surya or the sun), 
and to Ambha and other terrible goddesses. 
The Kaut, the ikar, the Ahir and the Rhebarri, 
of Gruzerat are cultivators, but until recently 
some of them plunderers when opportunity 
oifersed. — {Cole, MytTi^ !Sind, p, 284.) 

Ih the chief raj put districts of Bikanir, 
Jesulmeer, Marwar, Mewar, Ajmir, Jeypur, 
Bundi, Kotah and Malwa, a raj put, even of 
the humbler people, has a bold and dignified 
appearance, and their worheu are singularly 
beautiful. 

Mmm \ — the capitals of Mewar, are Chitor 
and Udayapur, and its rulers, styled rana,’^ 
are of the race who ruled in Saurashtra. After 
the destruction of the Balhara monarchy of 
Saurashtra, and two centuries sojourn of the 
family in the Ebander desert, Baph or Bappa 
conquered Chitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
in A. D. 727. The hereditary title was changed 
from Gehlote to Aditya. In 1828- Jewan 
(Javan) Sinh, the only survivor of the race of 
Bappa, was on the throne. The hills of Mewar 
and the neighbourhood are, however, still held 
by aboriginal tribes.— 
jp. 258.) 

Malwa . — The capitals of Malwa, are TJjja- 
yana and Mandor. Its rajahs are known from 
the writings of Abul Pazl, whose information is 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain 
authorities. It would appear, that iu early 
ages, Mahahmah founded a fire temple, which 
was destroyed by buddhists, but restored in 
B. C. 840 by Dhanji (Dhanan Jaya) a name of 
Arjun. About 785, before Yikhramaditya, A. B. 
866, and A. D. 13190, the country repeatedly 
changed hands from hindu to maHbmedan 
sovereigns, from the time that, in 866, Maldeva 
was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father of Ala- 
ud-din, to 1390, when Bilawar Khan Ghori, 
viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereignty in A. 
B. 1390. — {Thomas^ Frinsep, p. 259.) 

The Bais or Beis rajputs are one of the 36 
royal races and intermarry with the Chobau 
Kachwaha and others. They claim to have 
come from Manji Paithan in the Bekhan, and 
to be descendants of its kihg Salivahana A. B. 
78. 

Calehan . — There are four raj put' chiefs near 
the Colehan, viz. the rajahs of Mohnrbunj and 
Porabat, the koer of Seraikilla and the thakur 
of Khnrsowan. 

The CvMwahd tribe, are the ruling race in 
Ambar of Jaypur, its raja is a Cuchhwaba. 

The Bhatti are of the Tadu Bhansa race and 
rule in Je^sulmur, and give their name to the 
Bhatti country between Hisar and Garhi. 

The Bundela is arajpul tribe descended from 
the Garhwar of Kantit and KKairagafb', who 


settled in Bundelkhand in tfie ISth or 14th 
century and gave their name to that province. 

The Baghel are a branch of the Sisodhya 
rajputs of Guzerat, who migrated to the East^ 
and gave their name to Baghelkund or Kewah, 
but others of the tribe have spread through 
Bundelkhand Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore 
Gorakpur and Furrukhabad.— Gios.) 

The ChoMl or ChaJiira rajpoot tribe, is 
now for the greater part, converted to mahome- 
danism. There are a few in the Hissar district 
and on the borders of Bikaneer. Though 
mahomedan, they nevertheless retain charge of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhah, a hindu prince 
now esteemed a saint. 

The Macheri rajput in Mewat were formerly 
turbulent. 

The Oh'ul.ndd rajput tribe are scattered in 
Various parts of tne N. W. Provinces, and for 
the most part came from Muboba in Bundle- 
cund. Before the mahomedan conquest Muhoba 
appears to have been the capital of a princi- 
pality that extended to the Nerbndda, and in- 
cluded the piovince of Chunderee, which is 
called after their name. They are styled Som- 
bunsee, but they are not considered to be of 
pure descent, and their sons aie carefully ex- 
cluded from marriages with the higher clans. 
This tribe expelled the B aland tribe from 
Ajoree, Burhur and Mirzapur, — {Blliot. Supp* 
Gloss.) 

The Birgujar^ oiie of tbe 36 royal races of 
rajputs, ai^e settled along the Jumna from 
Bohilcund to Mstura, some are mabomedans. 

Th'e Do^t trihe in the W. of India, are 
predatory ahd pastoral, following mahomedan- 
ism but claiming to be Chohan rajputs. The 
other converted Chohan, however, bdieve them 
to have been Jat and Gujair. The raja of Kash- 
mir is a Bogar. In the l8th century they oc- 
cupied a considerable tract on the banks of the 
Sutlej and made themselves formidable to the 
mahomedan governihent of Delhi. 

Bajputs of the Funfah and adjoining hills 
are supposed to be liot so high on the scale of 
rajput orthodoxy as tbe Solar and Lunar races 
of Ayodiah. ... 

Ill the lower Doab, the* Rajput take tbe 
hindu royal designations of Raja, Rao, Rana 
I and Rawat Many Rajputs object to hold the 
plough. Rajput dommiotis run south of the 
Gogra and thence across the Ganges into the 
Arrah district (Bojpur.) 

The ranks of the British Army of Bengal 
were filled with Rajpoots, Pathans and Brah- 
mins, nearly all from the provinces o£ the up- 
per (langes, the inhabitants of which have be- 
come greatly modified in character by complete 
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conquest and mixture with strangers.— (Ciwi- 
Ttlngliaffft! s HistOTy of the Si^hs, 183.) 

The Charm, race, in western and Central 
India, are Eaces dwelling under rajput rule and 
are the bards, heralds, and genealogists of the 
Katth’i race. The Kachili Charan are carriers 
of grain, salt and groceries. The Maru or 
desert Charan do not engage in trade. Their 
becoming personal security for an agreement 
is sufficient. They are analogous to the 
Bard . 

The Bhat, or Bard, is the herald, genealogist 
and chronicler. In western India the Bhat 
has, like the Charan, the privilege of being se- 
curity for agreements. In Upper India, there 
are village communities of Bhat who do not take 
so high a place. — Wils. Gloss. 

The Meena constitute a large portion of the 
population of Bajputanah, especially in tdie 
Jeypur country between Ajmir and Delhi. They 
are supposed to be related to the Mhair, and 
out of their own country are fine powerful 
jnen, principally knownas dacoits. — Gampbellyp. 
45. Colonel Tod, writing in the early part of 
the nineteenth century says the Meeha affoi*ds 
an excellent practical illustration of Menu’s 
axiom, that the right in the soil belongs to 
him who first cleared and tilled the land.^’ The 
Kajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tri- 
bute of the , soil, but were he to attempt to 
enforce more, he would be brought to his 
senses by one of their various modes of self- 
defence-incendiarism, self-immolation, or aban- 
donmefit of tlie lands in a body. Throughout 
India, he adds, where traces of originality yet 
exist, it will invariably appear that the right 
in the soil is in the cultivator, who main- 
tains, even in exile, the 7mh bapotorca-bhom, in 
as decided a manner as any freeholder, in Eng- 
land. The Meena were the prior occupants of 
Mewar and Jeypoor, till driven out by the 
Eajputs. The most powerful clans of the 
MarvVar Meena found shelter in a strip of 
country at the junction of Boon da, Meywar, 
Jeypoor and Ajmir, called the Kherar, They 
are a veiy brave, bold race. The Jeypoor Meena 
in like manner have theit stronghold at the junc- 
tion of the Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts. 
In Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 
— (Colonel Brooke, in Literis. — Tod's Bajas- 
than, Yo\. ILp. 672.) ' 

Oheeta-mecna, is a branch of the Meena race 
from whom sprung the Mair or Mera race, the 
mountaineers of llajputanah, one of the aborigi- 
nal races of India, whose country is styled 
Mairwarra, or the redon of hills.^’ 

The Uaifis a branch of the Meena or Maina. 
The Mair is also called Mairote and Mairawiit ; 

is * a mountain’ in Sanscrit ; Mairawut 
and Mairote ‘ of or belonging to the mountain ; — 


the name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mai- 
rote, has'the same signiii cation. Mairwarra is 
that portion of the Aravalli chain between 
Komulmer and Ajmeer, a space of about ninety 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from six 
to twenty. Eajpootana rises frona three to four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
Mair are a branch of the Cheeta, an important 
division of the Mena, a race which consists of as 
many branches as their conquerors, the Eajpoots; 
All these wild races have the vanity to mingle 
their pedigree with that of their conquerors^ 
though in doing so they stigmatize themselves. 
The Chteeta-Mena accordingly claim descent frora 
a grandson of the last Chohan emperor of Delhi; 
Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the 
nephew of the Chohan king. The coco-nut was 
sent from Jessulmur, offering princesses of that 
house in marriage, but an investigation into 
their maternal ancestry disclosed that they wer^ 
the issue of a Mena kept women and their birth 
being thus revealed, they became exiles from 
Ajmeer, and associates with their maternal re- 
latives. Unail espoused the daughter of a Mena 
chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, whose des- 
cendants enjoy almost a monopoly of power in 
Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, who occupied 
the northern frontier near Ajmer, became ma- 
il omedans about fifteen generations ago, when 
Doodha, the sixteenth froni the founder of the 
race, w&s treated Dawad Khan by the hakim 
of Ajmer; and as Athoon was his residence, 
the ** Khan of Athoon” signified the chief of 
the Mairote. Athoon is still the chief town 
of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and Eajosi, are 
the principal towns adjoining Athoon- Anoop 
also took a Mena wife, by whom he had Burrar, 
whose diesbendahts have cbntinubd trUe td their 
original tenents. Their chief places are Burrar, 
Bairawara, Mundilla, &c. The Mena were al- 
ways notorious for their lawless habits, and im- 
portance has been attached to them so far back 
as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated {)rince 
of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand states to ha\re 
reduced them to submission, making them 
“carry water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 
mountaineers) they broke out whenever the 
hands of power were feeble. The Mhair coun- 
try is situated but a very few miles west of 
Ajmere, and is composed of successive ranges 
of huge rocky hills, the only level country being 
the valleys running between them, Prom the 
sturdy valour of this race, the rulers of India 
never made any impression on them, notwith- 
standing their vicinity to the occasional resi- 
dence, for a long period,, of the emperors of 
Hindustan. In later times the Mhair were 
the terror of their lowland neighbours; and even 
the Eajpodts, perhaps, with the sole exception 
of the Kohillo, the bravest men in India, dread- 
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'eel their approach. The Mhair of the Mhairwara 
hills, occupy the Aravali range running towards 
Ajrair. Their chiefs claim to be of Eajput 
descent, but the Koli assert their relationship 
to them, and they admit having intermarried 
with the Bhil and Meena, and Colonel SDixon 
says that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals 
from Hindustan, and they are probably a very 
mixed race. 'I'hey are described as rather good 
looking. Colonel Briirgs states that the Mah- 
rattas and Mhairwara have their origin from 
Mhair, — Campbell^ •p. 45. Tod's Baja sthan^ V. 
J. jp. 681. Cole, Myth. Hind, p. 

The Bmigri, is one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes the Moghi, 
Brtugri, Bheel, Sondi, and Bheelalah, in the 
18th century, were for many years the worst 
'enemies to the prosperity of this country. 
The two principal were the Baugri and Moghi, 
who came to Central India originally from the 
western parts of India, chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chittore. The Moghi hardly 
passed the Chumbul, but the Baugri settled in 
the eastern .parts of Malwa in considerable 
numbers : and about the beginning of the 1 9th 
century the Solunfcee Rajpoots introduced no 
less than four hundred of them to garrison the 
small fort of Sattanbaree in Bersiah in which 
district and others in its vicinity there had 
been for a long period many settlers of this 
tribe. The Baugri are a very brave race of 
men, and though they till the soil and pursue 
Occupations of industry from necessity, their 
’favourite pursuits were thieving and plundering. 
In these arts thfey tvere a’t once expert and 
‘bold. They were also mercenary soldiers, 
really to serve any one, and to engage in any 
*cause for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, i 
their jamadars or leaders, whom they obeyed 
implicitly were usually mounted. Whenever they 
settle, they temain in colonies and even when 
*three or four families fix on a small village, 
they live distinct ‘from the other inhabitants. 
This tribe, thougli Scattered, preserved a corres- 
pondence, which made them formidable enemies 
to the internal peace of any country in which 
they were numerous. There were not more than 
twelve hundred in the countries of Bagur and 
Kantul, and their immediate vicinity. The 
Meenah and 6003 ut of Hindustan who have 
^settled in Central India (though the greater 
proportion of them are cultivators) have not 
•forgotten the habits of their ancestors ; and 
•nciany of these classes have distinguished them- 
selves as expert and successful thieves and 
robbers. The same may be said of the Gond 
who inhabit its southern frontier. — Malcolm's 
‘Central India^ Vol^ 185* 

The aborigines of Central India, reverence in 
<a mild inoffensive way, the sun, moon, tiger 


and bhut or household spirits. They use 
tiger’s claws as charins,|heap up cairns, and tie 
bits of rags to trees, but in these last^they re- 
semble the hindu. 

The NaiJera^ a tribe in the hills of Udipur 
■are said to belike the^Bhiljbut less humanized- 
— Campbell^ pp, 30 4:5-6. 

The Goojar^ are a numerous race in the N. 
Western Provinces of India, formerly notori- 
ously predatory, but gradually becoming more 
settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
importance may be rated by their having given 
name to the provinces of Goojerat on the 
Western Coast of India, and to Goojerat in the 
Punjab ; also, a great part of the district of Seha- 
runpo or was called Goojerat during 'the eight- 
eenth century. By the Goojar, themselves, it 
was said to consist of three parts, and the 
division is known amongst them to this day, 
and Is usually adopted in ordinary converse. 
They are sometimes conside^red to be among 
the prior occupants of India and have been so 
reckoned by Tod, who, likewise, declares them 
to be a tribe of raj poo ts. Sir R. Jenkins says 
that in the Nagpur territory, they consider 
themselves to be Rajpoots, descendants from 
Lava, Rama’s second son, and according to this 
descent, if authentic they have an undoubted 
right to be so considered. The Goojur are 
spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper 
Doab and Upper Rohilcund.-and they enume- 
rate 84 different tribes. In Delhi, the chief 
tribes are the 

Chumayen, I Khall'e, | Rowal. 

K’hutana, | Bursoee, | 

In the Doab, — 

Sookul, Jindhur, Dudkana, 

Bysle, Peelwan, Kusane, 

Mavee, Butar AeSmna, Rouse, 

Rat’hee, Cheche K'tilseean, Khoobur, 

Bhuttee, Ramayn, Moondtm, 

Ku^ounee, Khare, Kudohtm, 

Bftlestn:, Nagree, Tonhur, 

Dede, Chotkune, Gorsee 

J^unana. 

In Rohilcund, — 

Butar Motle, [ Jindhur, 

K’hoobur. Sooraclne, Muhyusee, 

E’hare, Poorbur, Kusane. 

Jattee, 

All these tribes intermarry, on terms of 
equality' the prohibited Got or clan being only 
those of the father, mother, and paternal and 
maternal grandmoth-er. The Goojar race has 
largely pressed into the central provinces of 
HJentral India and have settled down to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and those in Hoshangabad 
and Nimar are good farmers. In 1811, Colonel 
I Tod’s duties called him to a survey amidst the 
ravines of the Chumbul of the tract called 
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Ooojurgar, a district inhabited by the Gopjar 
tribe. °TarbuIent and independent,^ like the 
sons of Esau, their hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against them; about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
prince, Sooraj Mul, the Jit chief of Bhurtpore, 
had pursued exactly the same plan ikowards the 
population of th’e^e villages, whom he . captured 
m a night attack, that Janmeja did to the 
Takshac, as described in the Mahabarat, he 
threw, them, into pits with combustibles, and 
actually thus consumed them. During the 
mutiny anc^ rebellion of 1857-58 in Northern 
India, many of the Gujars of Hindostah again 
gave play to. their predatory propensities — 
(Tod^s iiaja^tkan^ VoL I . — Mliots Supjp* 
Gloss,) 

Oudh ^ — lies bet\Veen NepauL and the N- 
W. Provinces. . It contains no mountains. In 
the Gondah district, the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills 
of the Himalaya ; elsewhere it is in the plains 
and is a part of the alliivial valley of the Gan- 
ges and of some, of its tributaries. It consists 
of 12 revenue district^, in 4 divisions, with an 
area of 24^60 sq. miles and a population of 
11,232,368. 


MahWi'edam^ 

Panjabi 

93 

Syed 

51,679 


4,752 

Shaikh, Milki, Malik 

Sataok 

4 

Koraishi ... 

, 166,561 

. Vaishya 

241,466 

Pathan, Khan dan Ro- 

Ahir 

1,167,499 

hilla 

191,880 

Banya 

143,362 

Moghul ... 

26,672 

Bhat' 

62,200 

Mahomedan 

Coriverts 

Barhbire 

134,844 

from higher 

Castes. 

Chamar 

1,030,467 

Bhale Sultan 

1,699 

Dhobi 

161,004 

Khanazada .. 

. 2,093 

Parsee 

649,741 

Rajpoot 

. 6,775 

Telr 

213,999 

Mewate 

.. 2l140' 

Kabar 

288,263 

Converts from 36 low 

Koree 

3^60,173 

Hindoo Cartes: 

Kurmee 

764,422’ 

Brahman 1, 3971808 

Lobar 

122,6'^ 

Bengali 

128 

Lodha» 

350,907 

Jat 

10,845 

Mali 

107,732 

Jain 

56 

Murao 

406,868 

Kshatrya 

662,946 

Nao 

220,759 

Kayath 

148,923 

1 Aborigines, 

Khatri 

13,374 

Dom 

14,925 

Kashmiri 

219 

Nat 

13,093 

Marwari 

’‘1 

Pahari and others. 30 

* 


There are thirty orders of religious mendi- 
cants, amongst whom are, 

Goshami 40,999 I !6yragi ... 6,230 
Jbgi ... 8,642 1 Sad’hu ... 9,823 

Jut tVe' census, there were 3 Arabs, 90 Abys- 
sihiiiii"^NegTo«s,^ 150 Irhki (Turkish A^^tbia), 
2^9 Persians, and 10 Turks. 


The North West Trovinces territory is a 
political and revenue division of British India 
with an area of 83,690 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 80,036,098, and a revenue of 3, 942, 177, 
divided into 36 districts. It lies between 
23*^ 51' and 30*^ 7' K. and 4' and 84° 40' 
E. The prevailing languages are the Oordoo, 
Pahari, Hindi and Nagari. 

Sindoos 25^6 75^0 1 7,^?^ : Mahomedans 4;i05^206 
Brahmin ... 3,451,692 Not cjl^assified 2,207,576 

Eshatrya... 2,827|768 Shei)ih ... I,l40;208 

Vaisya ... 1,091,250 Pathan ... 515426 

Sndra ... 118,304,309 Syed ... 170,248 

Bn ddhis and Jain 75,629 Mr>ghul 41,748 

Parsee ... 120 Christian;3 Viz. 30,501 

Sikh ... 1,425 .European... 21,831 

Other religious Mixed. ... 3,968 

sects ... 195;977 Native ... 4,702 

'two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Soldiers ... 20^454 ' Rope dancers: 165 

Priests ... 176,701 . feards and acrobats 3,733 

Pundits ... 40,344 Servants ... 1,413,987 

Doctors 11,828 Water carriers 154,622 

S<jhool masters 5,3,12 Barbers ... 343*893 

Druggists ... 38,4^7 Washermen,,.. 207,568 

Surgeons ... 17,4j&8 Sweepers ... 206,413 

Actors ... 509 Inn-keepers... 16,405 

Conjurors ... , 1^970 Buyers, sellers.. .954, 732 

Ji'cture-paiiiters' 140 Carriers ... 437,333 

MnsjcjanS ... 1,320 Band proprietors, 

Dancing girls. 8,065 and tillers 17^517,422 
Do. boys: 334 Labourers ... 3,824,966 

Weavers chidfly of fabrics and dress 1, 500,000 ? 

Food and drink makers ... 1,000,000 ? 

Arts and Mechanics... . ... ... 333,333? 

Dealers in metals 733,038 

„ „ Vegetable substances ... 374,826 

„ „ Animal „ ... 49,876 

Book-sellersl.. ... 787 

Gold and Silver smiths 135,516 

Non-productive and Indefinite, 

Beggars ... ... 479,015 Ear-piercers ... 18 

Prostitutes 26,806 Makers of Caste 

Eunuchs ... 251 marks .. ... 51 

Pimps ... 321 Wrestlers 2 

Mbiirners 29 Ohariners 4 

Alms-takers ... Ill Sturdy beggars.. 35 

Pedigree nia-t Professional thieves 23 

kers 28 Informer 1 

Flatterers foe Rangmen... ... 133; 

gain 226 Fortune-tellers.. 3 

Vagabond 1 Jestlera. SSl 

House-paintet. 16 Astrologers 1,128 

Disorderly (bad- Mimics 269 

maash) 974 Divers U3 

Grave-diggers... 97 Miscellaneous 22,534 

The Punjab has 32 revenue districts’ in ah 
atea of 101,829 square miles, xvith a popula- 
tion of 17,611,4:98 more than half of whom, 
or 9,403,810 are agricultural, and 8,l9i)jl27 
are not directly connected with the land. The 
population is 17S to the square mile, ranging^ 
from' 696 in Jullundhur to 77 and 73, in th« 
Derajat arid in desert Mooltan. 
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Okristiara, 

23,554, viz. 

European 

... 17,574 

Eurasian 

... 3j379 

Asiatic... 

... 2,60 i 

Mahomedans, 

d,837,6So, 

viz. 


Miscellane- 


ous... 5,070,231 

Syud... 

.. 2,12,540 

Moghul . 

99,026 

Pathan... , 

? 

Belooch... . 

? 


Raj'poots Bhatti, CMb^ 
^ Jungna Tewaoa; Sir-‘ 
gal ; G-heba, Ranghar, 
Miscellaneous. 


Jat 

1,309,399 

Ghakkar ... 

■ 27,683 

Dhund 

26,4l4 

Sati 

11,498 

Kharal 

28,815 

Kural 

17,329 


2,715 

Wtittu 

18,217 

Meo 

130,385 

Mina 

45 

Gugar 

434,095 

Paracha ... 

12,784 

Khoga 

54,969 

Kashmiri ... 

230,860 


Siudoos and Sikhs ^ viz. 

Various .. 

2,488.122 

Brahmins . 

80(5,547 

Khattn ... 

384,-829 

Rajpoots, Hill 213,168 
Rajpoots, 

Plains... 

121,129 

Banya ... 

267,953 

ArOra ... 

477,269 

Bhatya .. 

26,543 

Ka^ath ... 

14,273 

Sudh ... 

17,799 

Labanah .. 

47,690 

Jat... 

1,876,091 

Tagah 

9,212 

Gujar 

112,319 

Ahir 

112,488 

Kamboh.... 

57,181 

Kalal 

26,405 

Kaneyt ... 

86,269 

Gbiraib ... 

115,257 

Chang 

67,795 

Other Greedy 

viz. 

Buddhist and Jain. 

Bhoti ' ... 

2.78 

Bhabah ... 

14,091 

Various ... 

21,831 

Parsee 

414 

Sanse0‘ .. 

40,869 

Baoriah 

19,141 

Haruee ... 

3,179 


TKe Chamar are included amongst .the 
Hindoos and Sikh arid are 654,406 in num- 
ber. 


Bhil or Bheeh — The Bhil are oiie of the many 
tribes who entered ludi^ prior to the Aryan race 
and the rajput, and been forced by the later 
emigrants into the secluded forest tracts. There 
are many such tribes in Central India, the 
Bhil, Kol, Gond, Meena, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, and Goo|ur, many of them dwelling 
in the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahanuddy, the mountains of Sargoqja, and 
Chota Nagpore, a number of them beiiig still but 
little removed from savage life, and whose dia- 
lects are as various as, their manners. These 
are content to be called the ‘ sons of the earth,’ 
or ‘ children of the fprest,’ while their con- 
querors, the rajpoois arrogate celestial descent. 

Colonel Tod writing in the early part of 
the 19th century, tell us {TKavels, p. 84) 
that taking a section of about sixty miles in the 
alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at the capital 
of Oodypoor (Udipun), passing through Oguna, 
Panurpa and Mirppor, to the western descent 
near Sirohi, the land is inhabited by communi- 
ties of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
primeval and almost savage independence, own- 
ing no paramount power, paying np. tribute, 
but with all the simplicity of republics, their 
leaders, with the title of rawut, being here- 
ditary. The rawut of the Qguna commune, in 
CplonelTod’s time, could assemble fivp thousand 
bpws, and several others could, on occasions, 
cop^sideraWe numlpprs. Their habita- 


tions are dispersed through the valleys in small 
rude' hamlets near their pastures or places of 
defence. 

The Bhil inhabit the northern part of the 
chain of ghauts running inland parallel with 
the coast of Malabar. On one side they are 
bordered by the Koli, and on another by the 
Gond of Gondwana. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers, in 
the early part of the 19th century. During the 
contests for supremacy in Khandesh between 
the Mahrattas and the mahomedan Moghul, from 
which in A. D. 15.93 a fearful famine resulted in 
the country north of Ahmednuggur, the. 'whole 
of the Bhil race formed into gangs of plunder- 
ing assassins, and settling them occupied the 
British Government from 182.5 to 1838- But 
their readiness to become predatory has marked 
them as bold, daring, and predatory marau- 
ders, and occasionally mercenaries, but invari- 
ably plunderers. The northern part of the chain 
of ghauts, and the country at its base, is in- 
habited by the Bhil ; that part to the south of 
Bauglan and the country at its base, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by the Koli, a tribe 
somewhat resembling the Bhil, but more civi- 
lized and less predatory. The Bheel possess 
the eastern part of the range, and all the 
branches that run out from it towards the east, 
as far as south of Poona ; they even spread^ 
over the plains to the east, especially north of 
the Godavery, and the neighbourhood of the 
'W’urda. On the north, they extend beyond^ 
the Taptee and Nerbudda. Both the Bheel 
and the Koli are numerous in Guzerat, south 
of Poona the Bheel are succeeded by the Eamu- 
ai, a more civilized and subdued tribe, but 
with the same thievish habits as the Bhil. 
They have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the people, and resemble the Mah- 
ratta in dress and manners ; whereas the Bhil 
differ from the rest of the people in language, 
manners and appearance- Of the latter Mr. 
Elphinstone remarks, that, although they live 
quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they 
are settled in a part that is strong, either from 
hills or jungle, TheKamposi do not extend 
farther south than Kolapore, or further east 
than the line of Bejapoor. The fihij^ the 
Kuli of Guzerat and the Gond are consider^ 
ed to be remains of aborigines of India, the 
two latter classes here alluded to, have main^ 
tained more of their original character than 
the Bheels ; they have probably been less dis- 
turbed. 

The Bhil clans are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the early part qf the 19th century continue 
to s^lly froin their fastness and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
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measure&'were taken by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in ISIS to reclaim the Bliils of Kan- 
desh Sir John Malcolm considered that; success 
would only be partial unless corresponding 
measures were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils 
of Burwani and this view was given effect to. 

Kre-arms, says Tod, are only used by the 
chiefs and headmen j the national weapon being 
the humpta, or bamboo bow, having the bow- 
string (chulla) from a thin slip of its elastic 
bark. Each quiver contains sixty barbed ar- 
rows, a yard long. The B.hil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the string of their bow holding 
the arrow between the two fingers. Although 
they claimi descent from every race of rajpoot, 
and prefix the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote 
Bhil, Pramar Bhil, Sec., their origin is evinced 
in the gods they worship and their prejudices as 
to food. One tribe the Oojia Bbil or pure 
Bliil will eat of nothing white in colour, as a 
white sheep or goat ; and their grand abjura- 
ration is, by the white ram. 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajput princes when Bappafled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two, one of Oondree, 
in the yalley of tlie present capital ; the other, 
of Solanki descent,, from Oguna Panora, in the 
western wilds. Their names, Baleo and Dewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with is own bJood on the fore- 
head of the jrince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crojwu from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil, 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of Bap- 
pa. 

O^una Pancra, says Colonel Tod, is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriar-chal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-crowned valley's obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows." He 
is a bhoomia Bhil of mixed bJood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojia) 
Bbil, of Me war ^ Besides making the teeka of 
blood from an incision in, the thumb, the Oguna 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats 
him on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds 
the salver of spices and sacred grains of rice 
Used ill making the teeka. 

The, Bhil have pow no separate, language, 
and have heen largely converted to maliome- 
danisjh. — (TodJ's Traveht p, Tod^s 

Vok p. 724.) 

D^imar of Central India, are fehermen, boat 
knd palki-bearers. 


MogJiya^ a low tribe in Sagur. 

Golur, a tribe in Bhandara. 

Chamar, is a tanner, a currier, a leather 
worker, shoe-maker, and has his name from 
chamra, leather., The Chamar race have many 
divisions, and form a large part of the non- 
hindu and non-aryan races of Hindustan. In 
the Peninsula, they are few and .reside outside 
villages. They are generally said to be divided 
into seven classes : viz. the “Jatooa," in the 
North-West, Dehli, Bohilcund and the Boabs ^ 
the Kateean," in Bundelcund and Sagur; 
‘‘ Kooril," in the Central and Lower Doab ; 
the “ Jyswara," near Allahabad, Jounpur'^ 
Mirzapur and Benares ; the ‘‘ Jhooseea" in 
Ghazipui* and Behar ^ the Aziinghurea," in 
Azimghur, and Gorukpnr, and the Birberea," 
and ‘^Kori" or Korichamra" in Oudh,— 
{Elliot, Supp. Gloss.) These seven do noteat to-, 
gether nor intermarry. The Jatooa are chief 
in the North West*; the Dehli territory, RohiU 
cund, and the Upper, and part of Central L)oab 
are their seats. The Kaean are in Bundlecund,. 
and Saugor. The Kooril occupy the greater 
part of the Central and Lower Doab. The 
Jyswara meet them in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, and extend through Jounpoor, Mir.- 
zapoor, and Benares, to the neighbourhood of 
Sydpoor Bliitree, where they are met by the 
Jhoosea. who occupy Ghazeepoor and Behar. 
The Azimgurhea have their seats in Azimgurh 
and Goruckpoor ; and the Koree or Korcha.m-v 
ra in Oudh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these 
seven, as the Jatlote of Bohilcund ; the Ahwr-. 
war, Sukurwar and Dohur, of Central Doab.; 
but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kooril, they may perhaps be included in 
that tribe. In Behar we meet also with sub- 
divisions of Gureya, Megahi, Duksbinia, Can- 
oujea as well as the Jhoosea and Jyswara above- 
mentioned ; all tending to show that the divi- 
sion into seven clans is imaginary. 

The Dohur are mentioned in '' Steele's Sum- 
mary,.” p. 128," as existing in the Deccan along 
with Kutnee (coblers) and Duphgur (Dubgan 
maker- of oil bottles) ; but he does not include 
them amongst Chumars, of whom he enurae-i 
rates the following classes ; Sultangar, Mar 
rat'he, Paradosh, Purdesee, Huralbhutel, Du- 
balee, Woje, Chour. The race are deemed unclean, 

Kurea Brahmin gor Chumar, 

In ke sath ua ootriye par — 

that is, go not in the same boat with a black 
brahmin or a wh.ite chumar, both objects 
being considered of evil omen. Many of the 
Chumar of Central India have joined the re- 
formed Sat-ntimi sect. The Chumar of Hindu- 
stan, in respect to. numbers and avocations, are 
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in tlie same position ' as the pariahs of t!ie 
south of the peninsula. The general belief as 
to the non 'Aryan races is that they are 
a section of the great Turanian stock, who 
have been subdued and depressed by the 
Aryan and by origin and nature are averse 
to caste distinctions and brahminism*. In Central 
India, there has been a great spiritual move- 
ment of the non-Aryan races, the Charaar, the 
Dhobi and others, who have been joining the 
reformed sects of the Kabir Panthi, Satnami and 
others. The Chamarof Chatis-ghur have become 
Sathnami sectarians and have raised them- 
selves in the social scale. The Chamar of 
northern India perform all the labours to which 
the Dher or pariah of Southern India attend, 
as also the work of the Charaar, and the Dhor 
of the South of India. The Chamar are the 
labourers of hindustan, in addition to their own 
profession of curing skins. They are the sudras 
of modern hindu society. The Chamar form a 
large propoiiion of the population of Hindu- 
stan, and are labourers, cultivators, leather- 
workers and shoe-makers : most of the syce, or 
horsekeepers of Hindustan are Chamar. The 
Chamar of Bengal is dark, rather small, but 
active and well knit. They have never been 
soldiers. They often are village- watchmen, and 
they act as coachmen, coolies and hired labour- 
ers. In Chatesghar in the Central Provinces 
a colony of Chamar of the reformed faith have 
acquired landed rights and occupy quite an 
aristocratic position, In Bengal the lower people 
of tbe Chamar race eat the dead cattle which' 
they skin and they are much addicted *to drink. 
In the great isolated plain of Chattisgarh, where 
the jungle has not even yet been thoroughly 
mastered by man, the Chamar, who make up 
some twelve per cent, of the population, 
are nearly all cultivators. The creed adopted 
by them is the “ Satnami’* or “ Eai Dasi” 
a branch of one of the most celebrated 
dissenting movements in Indian religious 
history, {Rost, Edition of Wilson's; Essays 
on the religion of the Hindus ^ Vol, J. p. 113 
(1862). No images are allowed, it is not 
even lawful to approach the Supreme being 
by external forms of worship, except the morn- 
ing and evening invocation of his pure name 
(Sat-nam), but believers are enjoined** to keep 
him constantly in their minds, and ' to show 
their religion by charity. Even if the creed be 
weak as a moral support, it is strong as a 
social bond,' and no longer weighed down by 
a. sense of inferiority, the Satnami hold to- 
gether and resist all attempts from" other castes 
to re-assert their traditional domination over 
them. They are good and loyal subjects, and 
when they have grown out of a certain in- 
stability and improvidence, which may be the 
natural result of their long depressed condition, 
they will become valuable members of the 


community.— Cmnphell^ pp. 11, 
107, 123, lU.) 

In Basta)% the leaf-m*deal is followed by sew- 
ing up the accused in a sack and letting him 
down into water waist deep ; if he manage, in 
his straggles for life, to raise his head above 
water he is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then 
comes tbe punishment. The extraction of the 
teeth is said in Bastar to be eftected with the 
idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
charms, but in Kumaon the object of tbe ope« 
ration is rather to prevent her from doing mis- 
chief under the form of a tiger, which is the 
Indian equivalent of the loupgarow. 

Hadi, is a helot race spread over all 
Bengal, and take their name from the abori- 
ginal Santali woid for man, “ liad^^ and 
from their name has been supplied such 
terms as haddy^ base low-born ; had- 
duk" a sweeper : hundaf hog, blockhead, 
imp; hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, 
‘‘ Hadi,'* in low Bengali, “ Hadicatlif is the 
name of a rude fetter or stock, by which the 
landholder used to confine his serfs until they 
agreed to his terms. It means literally the 
helot’s log and it was also used for fastening the 
head of the victim in the bloody oblations 
which the Aryan religion adopted from the 
aboriginal races, especially in the human sacri- 
fices to Kali, to which the low castes even now 
resort in times of special need. In an account 
of the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it -was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on tbe " har-cat,” 

L e. helot's log. — {W, W. Hunter j p. 30.) 

The Kurmi, are the semi-aboriginal cultivators 
north of the Kumbi, but to the south of the 
Rajput and Jat. They form the bulk of the 
population in the part of Manbhum, near the 
Damudah river. {Dalton^ p. 157,) and are a very 
industrious class of quiet cultivators in con- 
siderable numbers in all the central and eastern 
parts of the N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan 
generally, who there attend to the finer garden 
style of cultivation much' more than the Jat 
and Rajput, but, like the Jat race are assisted 
by their industrious women wno have passed 
into a proverb for industry-Bhale jat, Koonbin 
ki, K’hoorpi hat’h, K’het nirawen apne pi ke 
sat’h. 

They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
Jat, have villages of their own, and are 
also spread in detached families or groups. 
Mr. (jampbell considers them to be iden- 
tical with the Kunbi and to occupy from 
23^ or 24° N. to 16"^ N, and from the western 
frontiers of Guzerat to the countries watered 
by the Wynganga, the middle Ganga, and up- 
per streams of the Nerbuddah. Yery few of these 
become soldiers, and in the valley of the 
Ganges, they are looked dowm upon as mere 
humble tillers of the soil. They are more nu« 
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Kierous towards the Jubbolpore and Saugor ter- 
litories where they mingle with the Lodha. 
Thence, westwards, as on both sides of the Ner* 
buddah, in Malwa where they meet the Jat, and 
throughout the southern borders of Hindustan, 
there are numerous Kurmi who speak Hindi. 
Those in Hindustan, are darker and less good 
looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
Campbell states (p. 93, 94) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of the 
Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi sub-divisions 
are 

Jeshw^v. I Patan. I Patrihu. 

Dhaviai. ) Adhonda. j Ghora Charhao, 

but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub-divi- 
sions are usually enumerated as K’hureebind, 
Puturya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, Canoujea, 
Kewnt and Jliooneya. 

Wilson, also, says they have seven sections 
and that in Central and Eastern Hindustan, West 
and N. West provinces they are the great 
agriculturists. He says that they are occa- 
sionally seen as predial slaves to which they 
have sold themselves or been sold. 

The Gliameta of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. They form, says Eiliot, a large 
class of the cultivators in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral portion of Bengal, few in Delhi and the 
Upper Doab. A race, or races, under the 
different names of Coormee, or Koormee, Kun- 
bhi, Kunabi, or Koombhee, extend throughout 
the greater part of Hindustan, Berar and the 
western Deccan. They are famous as agri- 
culturists, but fiequently engage in other occu- 
pations. The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and llajput, 
are chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 

The Koormi are supposed by Tod to be the 
Koolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps the 
most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the agri- 
cultural classes. — Tod' s Rajasthan^ Voh IL;p* 
37 1 . — Bllioi's Su^jp* Glossary. 

Hun or Hoon . — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of India, is the Hun. At 
what period this race, so well known by its 
ravages and settlement in Europe, invaded 
India, we know not. D’Anville, quoting Cos- 
mas, the traveller, informs us, that the white 
Hun occupied the north of Indian and 
it is most probable a colony of these found 
their way into Saurashtra and Mewar. It is 
on the eastern bank of the Chumbul, at the 
ancient Earolli, that tradition assigns a resi- 
dence to the Hoon \ and one of the cele-? 
hrated temples at that place, called the Sengar 
9haori, is the marriage hall of the Hoon 
who is also declared to have been poa- 
^ a , lordship on the opposite bank, 
, the site* of the present town of 


Bhynsror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the livina: bards of In- 
dia pointed out to Colonel Tod the residence of 
some in a village on the estuary of the My hie, 
though degraded and mixed with other classes. 
— (Tod's Rajasthan^ Yol. /. p. 109, 1 10. 

. Bhomia^ from bhora land, a landed pro- 
prietor, in Rajputanah, the allodial proprie- 
tor of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. 
The term bapota implies the inheritance or pa- 
trimony, and its holder, if a military vassal, is 
called ' Bhomia,’ meaning one actually identified 
with the soil (bhora). It is the maljomedan 
term wuttun-dar, or raeeras-dar and the Cani- 
atchi of Malabar is the Bhomia of Rajasthan. 
The Bhomia is vested with the rights of the 
crown, in its share of the bhog or rent. But 
when their own land is in the predicament call- 
ed ‘ gult'has,’ or reversions from lapses to the 
commune, he is ‘ seized* in all the rights of 
the former proprietor, or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such right by cession 
of the commune. The bhom is exempt from 
the jureeb (measuring rod) ; it is never assessed, 
and his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, iu 
most cases triennial and the tax of khur-lakur, 
a war imposition, now commuted for money. 
These allodial tenants, are the yeomen of Ra- 
jasthan, and as in the districts of Koraulmer 
and Mandelgurh, constitute the l^ndwehr, or 
local militia. The Rajpoot vaunts his aristocra- 
tic distinction derived from the land ; and op- 
poses the title of ‘ Bhomia Raj,* or government 
of the soil, to the ‘ Banin Raj,* or commercial 
government, which he affixes as an epithet of 
contempt to Jeipoor ; where “ wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay-*’ ‘ Bhora rakhvvali or land 
[in return for] preservation, is one kind of 
Bhom, the crown itself holds * bhom rakhwali' 
on its own fiscal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village. In S. 1782, the tur- 
bulent Bhomia on the western frontiers were 
checked by the Rajput clii^ on their borders 
and the Sindil, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, 
the Balecha and the Soda were then compelled 
to servitude. The ancient clans, prior to Sanga 
Rana, had ceased, on the 'rising greatness of 
the subsequent new division of clans, to hold 
the higher grades of rank ; and had, in fact, 
merged into the general military landed pro- 
prietors of the country under tbeterm ^bhoomia,* 
The Bhoomia, the scions of the earliest princes, 
are to be met with in various parts of Mewar ; 
though only in those of high antiquity, where 
they were defended from oppression by the rpeks 
and wilds in which they obtained a footing, as 
in Komulmir, the wilds of Chuppun, or plains 
of Mandelgurh, long under the kings, and 
where their agricultural pursuits maiuiained 
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them. Their ^lanufeh fippellatioas, Kombawut^ 
Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinctly show from 
what stemaad when they branched off; and as 
they ceased to be of sufifcient importance to visit 
the court on the new and continually extending 
ramifications, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never 
abandoned their arms ; and the Bhoomia, 
amid the crags of the alpine Aravalli where he 
pastures his cattle or cultivates his fields, pre- 
serves the erect mien and proud spirit of his 
ancestors, with more tractability, and less arro- 
gance and folly, than his more courtly, but now 
wifiely separated, brethren. They form a con- 
siderable body in many districts, armed with 
matchlock, sword and shield. In Mandelgurh, 
when their own interests and the prince’s unite, 
four thousand Bhoomia could be collected. 
They lield and maintained without support the 
important fortress of that district, for their 
prince, during half a century of turmoil. — (Tod^s 
Rajasthan^ VoL Lpp. 169, 498. — Campbell.) 

Ghem^ a tribe near Palanow, meutioned by 
Buchanan of whom nothing is known {Gamp- 
hell^p* 39.) 

CheroOf aborigines in Ghazeepur, in part of 
Gorukpur, the southern part of Oudh, Benares 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Bhur. They seem to be 
the same as the Sivira or Seoree, but Buchanan 
considered them distinct. Uhe Cheroo declare 
themselves to be descended from the great ser- 
pent, from which they may be supposed to be 
the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Keraains of build- 
ings attributed to them are found near Buddha 
Gy a, Sasram and Ramgbur, and the images of 
Siva and Hanuraan found in them indicate that 
they belonged to the Hindu religion. They ap- 
pear to have been expelled from their ancient 
abodes by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the Hyobun 
of Kurdi, and the Bhoonhar, a little before the 
first inahamedan invasion, about which time 
there seems to have been a general convulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquired 
their present possessions. The features of the 
Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants of 
the Vindbya mountains. They live by cutting 
timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, and 
though their numbers are very low they con- 
tinue to create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muharta, a Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last but strong effort of 
the Cheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli in 
Mirzapur is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a 
Benbans, Sir.H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, 
Seori and Cheroo, may perhaps be the Sauraseni. 
In the Havivansa is the following passage, 
** From this race came the Sauravira, and Saura- 
scftu. The great Img Saurascna has given his 


name to the country over which he reigned.” — 
iUUiotMlos.) 

Bhur^ an aboriginal race who settled in parts 
pf^Oudh, Benares and 'Btkdit—Gamphdl, 21. 

The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
centuries ago. The Kwmi from the Doab 
about A. D. 1630. 

Rajaiuar^ a widely spread aboriginal tribe 
in Palamow and Singruli and Rewab, westward 
ill parts of Sirgujah and Jasbpore, and numer- 
ous to the N, E. in the parts of the plains 
adjoining the hill?. They are the chief labour- 
ing class in the Gy a district, near the hills. 
They live in villages as a kind of serfs and 
bearers of burdens, carry palanquins, and when 
out of employ are apt to be thieves and rob- 
bers — Gampiell,p^ 37-8. 

Badava-krila, a man who becomes a slave 
that he may marry a female slave in the family. 

— Wa. Glos. 

Ghuyar are a tribe of mountaineers inhabiting 
the mountains bordering on Bengal in the West, 
in Ramgurb and the neighbouring districts. — 
Wils. 

Marwarii the various tribes who are known 
as banker, soukar and sarraff or shroff, are 
the Marwari, the Bbattya, the Vesya Ko- 
mati, the Modi grain seller, and the Bania. 
The Marwari arrange themselves into twelve 
tribes, amongst whom are the Mestri, Agrwala, 
Urwar, Oswal, Sarogij Kandelwal, Bijabargi 
Porwal, some of whom are Hindus, and some 
are Jain. The Mestri, the Urwar, Bijabargi, 
Kandalwal and Porwal are of the vaish- 
nava sect of Hindus ; the Agrwaia are partly 
vaishnava and partly Jain, but the Sarogi and 
the Oswal are wholly jain and it is from 
amongst the Ossi tribes that the jain priests of 
Abu are chosen. They never use animal food, 
4;heir offerings are fruits and sugar, and the 
Oswal and Sarogi never eat the prasadii, or 
meat offered to the idols. 

The hanhlng races are less frequently of the 
sect ; they are distinct races, altogether dis- 
similar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow mem 
while the Waui or banya of the peninsula are 
smaller and dark coloured. The Banya or 
Komati are generally vaisya Hindus, though, 
some of them worship saiva and some of them 
vishuu. The Banya are most numerous ia 
Tilingana and in Madras : in the north and west 
of Dekhan there is not perhaps one of them ia 
seventy villages^ their places then being taken 
by the Marwari and Gujerati. There are, how- 
ever, many in Punderpore, and Sholapore. 
Those who die unmarried, are buried, all 
others are burned whether belonging to the 
saiva or vaishnava sects. Their language ia 
their families is Telugu, and it is spoken by 
them as far as Bombay. But as the west is 
approached, mahratta becomes mixed with it. 
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Tlie Banya are essentially sbop-keepers of dry 
grains, but do a little in mercantile business, 
and cultivate, but do not hold the plough. They 
are mostly dark men, of short stature. In their 
marriages the bridegroom is before or after 
puberty but girls are under age ; the ceremonial 
is performed at the house, by a brahmin. The 
death shradha are conducted by brahmins. 
Their Jauami is put on and the mantrum taught 
when married. The Wani do not marry nor 
eat with the Komati Banya. They are iu 
considerable numbers in the northern part of 
the Nizam’s dominions adjoining Berar, Gorak- 
poor, Oawnpore and Barakhabad. 
f Baglielcund^ a territory in Central India, 
also known as llewa, whose princes are of 
the Baghel or Baghela race- The Baghet^ ac- 
cording to Wilson are a branch of the Sisodhiya 
raj puts of Guzerat, who migrated eastwards. 
Sub'divisions of the tribe, under different de- 
nominations are widely spread througb Bundel- 
cuiul, Allahabad, Benares, Govakpur, Cawn- i 
pore and Farakhabad, They are also said to : 
be of the Choubonerace, descended fromKomar- 
pbal (died A, D. 1166) sovereign of Guzerat. | 
The princes of Baghelcund are of this race. In ’ 
Guzerat there are many petty chieftains of this i 
tribe, as Lunawarra, Maudvie ; Mahera ; 
Oodra; Dubboye, &c., &c. Another account 
makes the Baghela rajput race, descendants of 
Sid Rae. They gave their name to Bagbel- 
cund, an entire division of Hindustan. They 
also occupy Peetapoor and Theraud in Guzerat, 
Bnot^oti . — A rajput tribe in Jonpur and 
Gorukpur formerly notorious for turbulence, 
part of them became mahomedans prior to 
Sekundar Lodi’s rule. The Bilk-huria, the 
Raj war, and the Rajkumar are off shoots froaa 
the Biichgoti. — Elliot, 

' Bagri, according to Wilson, is the race oc- 
cupying Bagar the tradt lying between the S. 
W. borders of liariaua and the Sutlej. The 
tribe are regarded as of the Jat race. Bagar is 
also a tract on the S. W, Malvva ; and a 
robber race called Bagri have settled in the 
eastern parts of Malwa, Hissar and Bhattiana. 
Sir H. Filliot says they were originally Rajputs, 
but are now classed as Jats. Some Bagri are 
professed robbers . — Wilsoiis Glossary, Elliot 
S^^pplement. 

^ Bagadi^ a servile race in Bengal and Cut- 
tack, who follow unclean, out of door, avoca- 
tions. They are one of the most numerous of 
the non-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They 
are cultivators, fishermen and watchmen, but 
■addicted to dacoity, 

' TAe Tadu of Jessulmer, who ruled Zabulis- 
tbatt' and founded Guzni, claim the Chagbtai 
as of their own Indu stock ; a claim which, 
Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. 

predatory tribe, scattered througb- 
Wilson describes them as robbfeta 


by profession and known in different places by 
different appellations, but calling themselves Ba- 
wari. He says that they are all bindus, and 
use a peculiar dialect, which is said to be spok* 
en in some parts of Guzerat. They seem to 
be the Bhaora of Peninsular India, who are 
styled Harn-pardi and Harn shikari and are 
the wild hunters of the jungles and forests. 

Bauri of Bengal, swine herds by avocation; 
^Wilson. 

Bunturia^ a class of wood-rangers, in the nor- 
thern parts of Goruckpur, they are now culti- 
vators, 

Clioola, a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, so called 
from having come from Chooloo or Chooro in 
Bikanir. — Elliot 

9andliila, Hind. Alow vagrant caste iu 
the N. W. Province, who make mats, and ex- 
hibit feats of activity, they are also thieves.— 
Wilson, 

Oadaria also Gaduria, from Gadar or Gadur, 
a sheep, are shepherds of the N. W, Provinces. 
They have several divisions who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. The younger brother 
marries the widow of the elder brother. The 
elder brothers do not marry the widow of a 
younger brother. — Wilso7i. 

The Koeri of Hindustan are gardeners and 
in Bahar grow the poppy. 

Main or Garden MaJli are supposed by Mr. 
Campbell, p. 105-6, to be a considerable and 
widespread people. 

Between Urnballa and Delhi are a good 
many MalU villages, and they are scattered 
about the N. W. provinces as gardeners. 
They are common about Ajmir, and on the 
southern frontier of Hindustan : South of Jub- 
buipoor, they are many and mixed with the 
Koormi, and extending with the Kurrai far to 
the east, tlje Malli into Orissa and the Kurmi 
into Manbhum and other districts of Chola 
Nagporeall through the Mahratta country, they 
are mixed with the Kumbi, and most of the po- 
tails are either Kunbi or Malli.— (7, 
106-108. 

Mallial^ very industrious cultivators and 
gardeners, on the north-west frontier of British 
India, above the Salt Range, and extending up 
into Peshawar. They now profess mahomedan- 
i^vd.—Gamphell, p, 108. 

Bai or EalaTi, are a fair good-looking class 
of men dwelling throughout the plains of the 
Punjab in villages of their own or holding 
divisions of villages on equal terms with the 
Jat and others, and under a similar constitu- 
tion, They are not martial, but apply the finer 
cultivation to the best lands* for which they 
pay a high revenue and are much appreciated 
by native Governments. They are the best 
cultivators in the province. » 

Punjab^ in the Persian language, means lite- 
rally the five riversj and is a geographical term 
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applied to the territory , on the north' west of 
India, watered by the rivers Sind or Indus ; 
the Jhelum or Hydaspes ; the Chenab or Aa- 
cesines ; the Eavee or Hydraotes, and the 
Gbarra or Hyphasis, In the time of Eunjeet 
Sin^h, the Punjab revenues were estimated at 
^d;250,UOO, of which,' in 1844, the customs 
and excise duties amounted to £240,000. In 
the time of Baber, the rhinoceros was hunted 
on the plains of Attock and wild animals are 
still very numerous. The whole population of 
the Punjab, both high and low, is above the 
average Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, hand- 
some, high featured and long bearded. The 
plains of Upper India, in which as Colonel 
Cunningham remarks {Hist, SiJchs, jp. 4) the 
Brahmin and Kshutree races had developed a 
peculiar civilization, have, however, been overrun 
by Persian or Scythic tribes, from the ages of 
Darius and Alexander to that of Baber and 
Nadir Shah, and the prominent changes intro- 
duced by them have been alterations in the nature 
worship and polytlieist religions of the earlier 
occupant races, the subsequent introduction 
of the mahomedan creed, and the long antece- 
dent immigration of hordes of the Jut from the 
plains of Upper Asia. The several civilized 
nations in the Indian plains still differ from 
each other in manners and language, nearly 
as much as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

The Hindi tongue has several dialects. One 
of these,- ihe Brij-Bhasha or Brij-Bhaka is the 
form spoken near Mathura, and takes its name 
"from Brij, the traOt about Mathura and Brind- 
ban, where Krishna sported with the Gopin. 

The Rmgari or Rangri dialect of Hindi is 
spoken in the western parts of Hindustan. It 
is bounded by the Indus on the west, Bundel- 
kund on the* east, the Satpura hills on the 
south and Javpur Jodhpur and Jeysulmer on 
the north. — WilsorCs Glossary of Indian ierms^ 
Elliotts Su^pp, Gloss, 

The Hindustani race, on the Ganges are the 
tallest, fairest and most warlike and manly of 
the natives of British India, they wear the 
turban, and a dress resembling that of the 
mahomedans, their houses are tiled, and built 
in compact villages in open tracts ; their food 
is unleavened wheaten bread , — Elpldnstonds 
History of India, p, 323, 325. 

The Bengali, are in many respects different 
from any other people of India. Most of the 
population of Bengal have the appearance of 
Ijeing Arian, though dark, but some are very 
dark, and have thick lips with features either 
aboriginal or Indo Chinese. Some have curly 
hair, as if related to the black woolly headed 
aborigines, who piay have stretched across from 
the Rajmahal to the Garrow hills, others of tlm 
Bengali people, especially the Uria, with the 
Bhuya seem rather to have straight hair, with 


high cheek, bones, and complexions not very 
dark, suggesting an Indo-Chinese element 
stretching from Burmah across the Sunderbuns, 
(0, p. 106.) Though good looking, the Bengali 
are small, black, and effeminate in appearance, 
remarkable for timidity and superstition, as 
well as for subtlety and art. Their villages are com- 
posed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms ; their dress is 
the old hiudu one, formed by one scarf round 
the middle and another thrown over the shoul- 
ders. They have the practice, unknown in 
Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil 
after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and 
glossy appearance and protects them from the 
effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
entirely in rice, and, although the Bengali and 
Hindustani idioms are more nearly allied than 
Eniriish and German, the Bengali language is 
quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 

The native of Bengal, alike hindu and ma- 
homsdan, in physical organization, is feeble 
even to effeminacy. His pursuits are sedentaiy, 
his limbs delicate, his movements languid. 
During many ages, he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Cou- 
rage, independence and veracity are qualiiks 
to which his cotistitution and his situation are 
equally unfavorable. His mind is weak, even 
to helplessness, for purposes of manly resist- 
ance, but its suppleness and its tact move the 
children of sterner climates to admi»ation, not 
unmingled with contempt. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of. circum- 
stantial falsehoods, chicanery, perjury, and 
forgery are the various weapons offensive and 
defensive of the lower Ganges. All its millions 
do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Bahar the work of labourers is 
done by Bhui, Raj war and other aboriginal 
tribes, but Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are 
names of other outcaste meee,^{Camphell, p. 
106, 124. Elphinstonds History of India, p, 
325.) 

The Buimal, in Bengal, is the lowest or 
sweeper class. 

The Rajwar are out-caste labourers of Bengal 
and Bahar. 

The Kolita race in the west of Bengal and in 
Assam, are good looking and considered to be 
high caste hindus. — Campbell, p, 64. 

Hafr , — In the west of Bengal the Nafr and 
his offspring are slaves for ever and are trans- 
fei-able and saleable. In Purneya the Nafr is 
sometimes a domestic slave, sometimes an 
agricultural slave, 

Maj-bansi is a name used by the people of 
Cooch Bahar to designate themselves. They 
have adopted many hindu customs. 

The Praja of Cooch Bahar are cultivators al- 
most in a state of serfdom, and in Cuttack, 
the barber, washerman, fisherman, weaver. 
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leather-worker, and tari-gatherer are classed 
as Praia and often sell themselves and families 
into slavery.— 

The Bagdi d Bengal and Cuttack are a ser- 
vile race who follow unclean out of door avo- 
cations. They are one of the most numerous of 
the non-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They are 
cultivators, fishermen and walchmen, but ad- 
dicted to dacoity. These seem identical with 
the Bagari of Malwa. — See p, 148. 

Agrkidtwhts, — Many of the cultivators in 
Bengal are mahomedans ; and in all eastern 
Bengal where mahomedans are numerous, the 
majority are cultivators. 

Goali.> — Amongst the b Indus of Bengal, the 
Goali are the most numerous ; after them, the 
Brahmin and Kaist' races, are the Bagdi, an 
aboriginal people, and a class of cultivators 
oalled Kyburto. 

Tne best specimen of the hindu character, 
retaining its peculiarities while divested of 
many of its defects is found among the Raj- 
puts and other military classes in Gangetie 
Hindostan. It is there we are most likely to 
gain a clear conception of their high spirit, 
their enthusiastic courage and generous self- 
devotion, so singularly combined with gentle- 
ness of manners and softness of heart, together 
with a boyish playfiilness and almost in- 
fantine simplicity. — Eljphinstone^s Uiatorg of 
Indiay p, 875-376. 

Fastoral races^ of whom the Ahir, and the 
Gujar are the chief. 

The Ahir, also styled Abhir and Abhira, dis- 
tinguish themselves as the Nand-banaa, Jad or 
Yadu-bansa and Gwal or Go-wala-bansa. These 
intermarry and eat together, and sometimes, 
as near Delhi, they eat with the Jut, Gujar, 
and Bajput. The Aliir are spread in difl'ereat 
proportions all over the N. W. provinces, west 
of the Jumna, in the Upper, Centre and Lower 
Doabs, in the province of Benares, in Raj- 
putanah and the Punjab. Some of the Jad- 
bansi have been converted to iriahomedanism 
and are known as Rangar, Those of the Dehli 
district who eat with the Jat and Gujar, con- 
form to the usage of tho marriage of the widow 
of an elder brother, with the next in seniority. 
The Ahir succeed the Gujar as cattle keepers 
to the east and south. They seem to be the 
pastoral people of therajput and brahman coun- 
tries as the Gujar are of the Jat districts. The 
Ahir are not strict hindus, they are a good 
looking people like those of the upper class of 
Hindustan, and in addition to cow keeping, they 
have villages, in considerable tracts are almost 
the principal landholders, and are fair agricultu- 
rists. .The Ahir arc not found in the countries 
occupied cither by the Jat or the Gujar, and do 
not extend generally east into Bengal, but there 
•are tmm of them in the tract just between the 
proper JaJb and tho Rajput country about the 


Ganges, to the east of Merut and Alighur, in 
part of Rohiicund, they seem to extend into 
the 8. E. of Rajputanah and of the Dehli 
country, are found about the J umna near Mut» 
tra and in ma»y places further east, and there 
are many of them in the Benares and Behar 
divisions. They are said to have been well 
known in ancient times in Guzerat and the 
Mahratta country, about Asirghir, and to be 
numerous still in Katyawar. Indeed, the west- 
ern country was Abhira or the country of the 
Ahir, and they . are said once to have been 
powerful in Guzerat. Asirgbir derives its name 
from Asa Ahir, a noted leader of the tribe.— 
Abhira, the country of the Ahir was the 
ancient name of the western coumries of 
Guzerat and Katyawar. 

In Hindustan, the terra is now professional j 
but in the Mahabarata, the Ahira are mention- 
ed as a shepherd or pastoral race in Sauraahtra, 
and the Abhira are mentioned as a pastoral 
shepherd race, settled near the lower course of 
the Indus, in a tract known to classical writers 
as the Abiria of Ptolemy, lying north of the 
Sahyadri mountains and of Syrastrene,— 

Gloss. Gampehell, pp^ 102-4* 

Gujar, the name of a race spread through Hin- 
dustan who are supposed to have given their 
name to the Gujerat districts of the Panjab and 
to the peninsula of Gujerat. They are well known 
agriculturists in the North Western Provinces. 
Whether of the hindu or mahomeclan faith, 
they everywhere prefer pasturnge to the plough. 
The Gu’jiir, are numerp us everywhere in the Sikh 
territory. The Gujuru, in Kashmir, are shep- 
herd proprietors, said to have come from Guze- 
rat in the Punjab. They live in Joghouses, iu 
recesses at the foot of the Panjab, and in the 
woods. TheGiijurare numerous in the Pun- 
jab and probably of primitive antiquity, They 
have not lost the pastoral liabits of their race ; 
but they devote much attention to agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less predatory 
than their brethren of Hiudosiiin.— (AVoordiy 
of GovL of India, No, VII,) 

In 1857, in the Revolt in India the whole 
of the Gujar villages all around Delhi, after 
jhfiy years of compulsory quiet, broke out and 
plundered all over that district within a few 
hours of the outbreak of the mutiny ; when- 
ever any fugitive, during the mutiny, came 
to a Gujar village they were invariably 
plundered* The instant the strong arm of a 
Government was removed, these and other pre- 
datory races resumed their ancient habits. They 
are uow cultivators and keepers of cattle and 
buffaloes living in separate villages of their own, 
numerous about Delhi, and in the Merut and 
Salmrunpur districts of the Doab. 

Professor Wilson says they profess to des- 
cend from Rajput fathers by women of inferior 
castes* Mr. BUot considers tl^m as haying 
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gciven their appellatioa to the principality of 
Guzerat, in the west of India, and to the district 
of the same name in the Punjab. Sir John 
Malcolm says the Gujar, who are also Hindus 
have raised themselves to power by means 
not dissimilar to those used by the Jat. Almost 
all the thieves in Hindustan are of this tribe. 
They are numerous in Punjab, on the Northern 
frontier of British India, in Swat and the adja- 
cent hills, and in the bills a bout Kashmir and they 
are said to have preceded the Swat tribe as the 
inhabitants and owners of part of the Hazarah 
district, east of the Indus. In the hills about 
Kashmir, the Gujarhave pastoral vagrant habits. 
They are very numerous in the Punjab country 
and give their name to the town and district of 
Gujerat, in the plains of the Punjab, where, al- 
so, names from the same race are frequent. In 
all the northern, if not in all the Jat country, the 
Gujar are much mixed with the Jat and* form 
a considerable part of the population. They 
are numerous in all northern Uajputanah, and 
extend into Malwa and the adjoining parts of 
Central India as far east as Bundelcuiid, one 
of the chiefs in which is a Gujar. The last 
Nagpore prince is stated to have been a Gujar, 
but there are at present, no Gujar in Guzerat 
and accordifjg to Mr, Campbell, the origin of 
the name of this district is not known- Those 
located in the east in hindustan, trace their 
origin from the west. 

The Gujar are generally a fair good looking 
people especially those towards the N. W. fron- 
tier of India, and have no resemblance to the pre- 
Arian races. Those to the North of Delhi are 
mahomedans, but to the East and South they 
are sometimes half mahomedans sometimes half 
hind us, but so very lax as to be considered a sect 
apart. — ( Camjphell^ P* 1 0 ^ Wilson! s Glossary: 
Malcolm^ s S^Jis,jp, 136. Elliot^ s Supp, Glos.) 

Silch, — The Sikh are not a race, but a body 
of religionists, who take their name from the 
hindi word, sikhna” to learn, Sikh meaning a 
disciple. For a short time, the sect rose into 
a great nation in the country lying between In- 
dia and Aflfghanistan. During the 16th and 
17th centuries, Nanak and Govind, of the 
Khutree race, with their succeeding gurus, ob- 
tained a few converts to their religious views 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the 
southern banks of the Sutlej. Towards the close 
of the 18th century, they grew to be a great 
nation, with an induence eiLtended from the 
Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sind, 
and from Delhi to Pesbawur. Their dominions 
'were included between the 28th and S6th 
parallels of north latitude, and the 71st and 
77th meridians of east longitude. This tract 
consists of broad plains slightly above the sea 
level, or mountain ranges two or three miles 
high. The Sikh population of the Punjab has 
commonly been estimated at 600,000 souls, 


but Captain Cunningham considered a million 
would be the more correct number. The total 
in all India is IJ million. In the former Sikh 
territory, all were not of the Sikh religion. 
The people and dependent rulers of Ladakh 
profess Lamaic Buddhism, but the Tibetans of 
Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit and Kuhka and 
Bimba of the rugged mountains, are maho- 
raedans of the shia sect. The people of Kash- 
mir, Kishtwar, Bbirabur, Pukhli, and of the 
hills south and west to the Salt Eange and the 
Indus, are mostly stmni mahomedans, as are 
likewisethe tribes of Pesliawur and of the vwlley 
of the Indus southw^ards, as also the inhabi- 
tants of Mooltan, and of the plains northward 
as far as Pind-dadun-khan, Chuneeot and 
Depalpoor. The people of the Himalaya east- 
ward of Kishtwar and Bhimbur, are hindus of 
the brahininical faith, with some buddhist colo- 
nies to the north and some mahomedan fami- 
lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha 
and of the Malwa districts, in the Panjab, 
are mostly Sikh, but perhaps not one-third of 
the whole population between the Jhelum and 
Jumna, has as yet embraced the tenets of Na- 
nak and Govind, the other two-thirds being 
still equally divided between mahomedanism 
and brahminism. Most of the modern Sikh in 
no way separate from their tribes and are known 
as Jat, or Khatri, or Brahman Sikh, one 
member of a family being frequently a 
Sing’h while others are not. Their written 
character in use is called Gurumuklii. Jt is 
the Devanagari, in form, but with different 
powers to the letters. The Sikh are the only 
sect whose religion teaches them not to smoke 
tobacco. They have, however, no objection to 
other narcotics, opium and bhang, — snuff taking 
is not so common. Smoking was first prohi- 
bited by the tenth Guru, Govind Sing*h, whose 
chief objection to it appears to have been that 
the habit was promotive of idleness, as people 
would sit smoking and do nothing. 

Jat, a great race along the banks of the Indus 
from the Punjab to Sindh and. to the banks of 
the Jumna, in Hurriana, in the N. West pro- 
vinces, Bhurtpor, Dliolpor, and Bikanir, some 
of whom, according to Wilson, claim to have 
come from Ghuzni and the far West, and 
others, claim to be descended from Tadu, 
an ancient prince, eldest son of Yayati. They 
are supposed to be the descendants of the Getas 
or Yue Chi of antiquity. They are a bold, 
industrious people, and the rajah. of Bburtpove 
is a Jat. There are two suh-divisions of them, 
the Dhe and Hele, or Eachhade and Deswale, 
but there are many tribes* They are partly 
of the Sikh, partly hindu and partly of . the 
mahomedan religions. 

The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell as 
belonging to the Arian family, but to have 
appeared in India later than the brahmiuieaT. 
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Hindus. Tlie Jat are hiadu in much of their 
speech laws and manners, but have some 
grammatical forms of speech not to be traced 
in the earlier brahminical writings. The Jat 


as the upper Jumna, in all which • 
they are still, in every way, the dominant 
lation. Over great tracts of Hindustan 

aji* o- - — I Villages out of four are Tal- i • ’ three 

tribes present the most perfect example of the village, this race constitute p’erhans 
democraric and more properly Indo-Germanic ' of the entire c6mmunity, tL reTainZ k 
races. They constitute, over a great part of; low caste predial slaves, with a fertrade„ 

artisans. The Jat extend continuously fromS 
Indna over Eajputanah. The great se^t 
Kajput population and ancient power and elorJ 
was on the Ganges ; but since vLquiahS 
by mahomedans, the chief Rajput houses haZ 
retired into the comparatively unfruitful count 
ms now known as Rajpmanah where, however’ 
the Jat IS the most numerous part of the peonle’ 
They share the lands with the Meena, the^r.' 
mams of the Brahmin population and the doii^: 
nant Rajput, but they have the largest share of 
the culttvaUoD. The northern part of Rai 
putaiiah was partitioned into small Jat ran,.!;' 

to too,, u. i.',' K 

Ajooiiish and the Gansea. The southera and 
more hilly parts of Kajputanah are not Jat, but 
are occupied by the Ml.air, Meena and Bhil ■ 


races. They constitute, over .. ^ 

India, an upper and dominant stratum of society, 
and have, to a great degree given their own tone 
and colour to many provinces. In great part 
of Jat land, the great body of the free people 
are Jat, and retain their original institutions in 
the greatest purity, little modified by modern 
brahminical laws. In the west country their 
name is pronounced Jat, but in the Punjab and 
in the east country, it has the long sound of Jat. 

Some of the Jat are of the mahornedan religion 
some of the hindu faith in the west and in 
Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great part of the 
Punjab, and some in the east and near JBhurt- 
pore, assimilating in their dress to their religious 
confreres. This has impressed many with tlie 
belief that these religionists differ from each 
other also in race, but by traciuij this DODula- 
tiou, the differeuc^s in the type disappLrMid but ‘5® 

the one extreme is found to merge into the ' tn the Jat are numerous and 

other. There may, however, be a different race Kunbi TllcL -ttajputs and 

on the west, and those on the west are pastoral npnnU r rt j are described by 

and predatory, while Captain Burton mentions Candaha.. n. 

without quoting his authority, that a wander- 


ing predatory tribe bearing their name is found 
on the western parts of Central Asia, about 
Candahar, Herat and Meshad. 

The Jat of tlio lower Indus, appear to be of 
the same race as the Brahui and arc almost 
black. 

The Jat are not found in Afghanistan, but in 
Beluchistan in proceeding eastwards by the 
Bolan Pass and other routes, there, they succeed 
the Tajik and Dehwar of the west of Alghanistun 
and the vicinity of Candahar, and occupy the 
plains and the hilly country, descending into 
the plains, spread to the right and left along 
the Indus and its tributaries, occupying upper 
Sindh on one side, and the Punjab, on the 
other. But in the Punjab, they are not found 
in any numbers north of the Salt liange, aud iu 
the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown, which 
would seem to show that the Jat did not enter 
India by that extreme northern route. Also, 
the Jat does not occupy lower Sind and they 
are not found in Gu^erat. The Jat is, however, 
the prevailing population in all upper Sind aud 
their tongue is the language of the country* 
They were once the aristocracy of the land, 
but latterly have been dominated over by other 
races and thus have lost somewhat of their posi- 
tion as the higher classes of the society. In the 
south and west of the Punjab, too, they have 
long been subject to mahornedan rulers. But 
latterly, as the Sikh, they became rulers of the 
mole Punjab and of the country beyond as far 


the people of C.mdahar, as fine athletic men 
, with handsome features but rather dark. Those 
•II Upper bind, up the course of the Indus, and 
I " ®°“tli-westcrii Punjab, are for the most 
, part of the mahoraedaii reli^^ion. They have 
I been long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 
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somewhat lufenor to their unconverted brethren! 
la all the east of Beluchistan, the Baluch are 
Ut a later wave and upper stratum. There, 
about the lines of communication between India 
and Western Asia, in the provinces of Sewestan 
and Kuch Gaiiriava. The Jat form probably 
the largest portion of the agricultural population 
and claim to be the original owners of the soil 
In the West, advancing through Rajputanah.' 
we meet the Jat of Bhurtpore and Dholpore 
Gwalior wasa Jat fortress belonging, as is sup' 
posed by Mr. Campbell, to the Dhblepore chief. 

1 hey do not go much further south in this 
direction. Brom this point, they may be said 
to occupy the banks of the Jumna, all the wav 
to the lulls. The Delhi territory is priucipally 
a Jat country and from Agra upwards, the 
flood of that race has passed the river in con- 
siderable numbers and forms a large part of the 
population of the Upper Doab, in the districts 
of Alighur, Merut and Muzafarnagar. They 
are just known over the Ganges in the Morads' 
bad district, but they cannot be said to have ‘ 
crossed that river in any.numbers. To sum up, 
therefore, tho Jat country extends on both 
sides of the Indus from L. 36® or 27® N. up 
to the Salt Range. If from the ends of this line 
two hues be drawn nearly at right angles to 
the nycr, but inclining south, so as to reach , 
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L^t. 23^ or 24^ N. in Malwa, and L. 30? on grain and other produce to distant markets on 
the Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, Mar- their own account. The Jat formerly dwelt in 
war, part of Alalwa on one side, and Lahore, Bajputanah in republics, such as, in the time of 
Umritsur and Umballa on the other, then the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in- 
connect the two eastern points by a line which stitutions, and one recognised republican state, 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and that of Phool ox Maraj, came down to the 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race present day, and was the last recognised repub- 
ethuologically predominates, excepting only the lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, still gave the chiefs who founded the states of Pati- 
held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing east- alah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
wards into the Punjab and Bajputanah, we find Phoolkian race was recognised by the British 
hindu and mahomedan Jats much mixed and it and treated amongst the protected Sikh States, 
often happens that one-half of a village or one but has recently been brought under the gene- 
branch of a family are mahomedans and the ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat vil- 
other hindus. Purther east, mahomedan Jats lage, however, is, on a small scale, a demo- 
become rarer and rarer, and both about Lahore cratic republic, every man having his own 
and all that part of the Punjab along the line separate and divided share of the cultivated 
of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the great mass land. The union in a joint village community 
remain unconverted. In the Punjab, the Jat all is rather the political union of the commune, so 
take the designation of Singh, and dress some- well known in Europe, than a common enjoy- 
what differently from ordinary hindu Jats 5 but ment of property. A father and son may 
for the most part, they only become formally cultivate in common, but commensality goes no 
Sikhs, where' they take service and that change further. The village site, the waste lands and 
makes little difference in their laws and social grazing grounds and, it may be, one or two 
relations. The Jat of Dehli, Bhurtpur, &c, are other things belong to the commune, and the 
a very fine race, bear the old hindu names of members of Che commune have, in these, rights 
Mull and such like and are not all Singhs, in common. Por all the purposes of cultivation, 

In Kajputanah, the 3at are quiet and submis- the remainder of the land is in everyway sepa- 
sive cultivators. They have now long been rate individual property. The government is 
subject to an alien rule and are probably a not patriarchal, but a representative communal 
good deal intermixed by contact with the Meena council or punchayet. Be-marriage of widows 
and others . — {Oampheilf ^7 to 81.) is permitted. All the Jat are subdivided into 

The Jat Singh of tbe Punjab and upper Sutlej many Gentes and Tribes, after the usual fashion 
may probably be taken as the best representative of the peoples of the Arian or Indu Germanic 
type of the race. Compared to northern races, stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
they are dark ; they are tall, large and well featur- another Gens. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ed, with plentiful and long beards, fi.ne teeth and ceremonial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments, 
a very pleasant open expression of countenance, they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
They are larger and taller than the Afghan two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, 
Pathan with the upper part of the body espe- Bajput and their congeners are branches of 
cially well developed but not so stout limbed one great stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and 
or quite so robust. They are a fine, remarkably the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
handsome, race of men, not excelled by any race of brahminical developement. The Jat country 
in Asia. In courage, energy, and military qualities, is just such as would be occupied by a large 
they excel the more beautiful non-Pathan races stream of people issuing through the Bolau 
of the northern hills and they are as energetic in Pass, in Lat 28 or 30® north, and the Bajput 
the peaceful aits as in that of war. They are are ranged in a semi circular form around the 
good cultivators, hard-working and thrifty; they eastern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
let little land lie waste and pay their land tax area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
punctually. Their v^omen work as well as the valley of the Ganges# Mr. Campbell s conjecture 
men and make themselves generally useful. They is that the Bajput are an earlier wave from 
are not learned, though many men and some the same source as the Jat who canae hy Ihe 
women can read and write. They have a same route, have farther advanced and been 
great craving after fixed ownership in the soil, completely hinduised, while the Jat have come 
They are essentially agriculturists, seldom gar- in behind them. Punjabi is the lan^age 
deners, and in Hindustan are never pastoral, spoken by the Jat, but which, m upper Smd, 
They breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear is called Jati Gul or the Jat tongue, and Mr, 
camels when the country is suitable, and in Masson calls it Jetki. It is an Indo-germamc 
Jat countries both ordinary carts and large mer- tongue allied to the Sanscrit. In its mam gram- 
cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as matical and essential features it is not wide- 
waggoners they not unfrequeutly carry their ly different from the Hindi of the Bajput and 
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other Hindustan people. It is one of the most followed among the races, but is not very 
-vacrit of Indian vernaculars.— pjp. openly confessed even among them, as some 
82 to 85.) The Jat, Jot, Jet Jut, or Jhut, thus degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it, 
occupy the North West and bordering pro- It is only younger brothers who form these 
vinces", also the Punjab, and Sind. They are connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
partly’hindu, partly Sikh, and partly mahome- from marrying their younger brother’s widows, 
dan. They all refer to the west of the Indus but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
and to Ghazni as their original seats, and the prohibited. The practice has been common 
Dhe or Pachhade reached India from the Pun- among several nations of the East. The Jews 
jab about the middle of the 18th century. The followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad- 
other section is the Hele or Deswale. The Jat mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
seem to have entered by the Bolan pass, brother of the deceased husband. When the 
occupied the high pastoral lands about Quet- laws of Menu were enacted, Curao appears to 
tah and thence descended into the plains which have been a recognized institution. But as is 
they still occupy. The Jat is the great agricultu- not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
ral tribe in the Punjab and in the Punjab par- contradiction between the enactments relating 
lance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator are syno- to it. Erom a consideration of all the pas- 
nymbus. Therci^are no Jat in Kashmir or within sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
the hills. The Aodi tribe of J at dwell in Pani- issue was the point on which the legality turn- 
put and Soneput. The Aolania Jat in Paniput ed. He who was begotten according to law 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, or 
title of malek or king conferred on them. The disordered, after due authority given to her, 
race, however, spread from Herat, Kabul and is called the lawful son of the wife (Ch! 
Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, down the IX., v. 176.) From the fact of Draupadi mar- 
Indus into Kach Gandhava, and eastwards to rying the five Paudoo brothers, we learn that 
the Jamna and Ganges, is the same, and where- polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
ever spread, they retain a dialect of their own heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
to which, in Sind, has been given the name of practice of Curao was, no doubt, not uncom- 
Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they are mon : indeed, tlie compiler of the Mahabhara- 
descendants of the Getse who, he says, once pos- ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up. 
sessed the whole of the countries immediately offspring to his deceased brother. There is 
east and west of the Indus. The zamindars, or perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
cultivators of the soil, at Jell as throughout shows the northern descent of the deified Pan- 
Kachi, are Jet, who there seldom move abroad dava heroes, as this marriage, Herodotus tells 
but on bullocks and never unless armed. A us that polyandria prevailed among the nomadic 
Jet may generally be seen half naked — seated Scythians as it does at present among the Bho- 
oii a lean bullock, and formidably armed with tia. The practice is adopted also by the Nairs of 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and Malabar, between whom and the people of the 
west of Kach Gandhava, as also in Herat, Kan- Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure vestiges of 
dahar, and Kabul, they are seen as itinerant a connection. Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and 
artizans, like gypsies. In the Panjab, they are Ahir, children born Curao are considered legiti- 
not found west of the Jilarn, but east of that mate, and are entitled to inheritance accord- 
river the Jot cultivators use waggons. Tiie Jet ' ingly. Children begotten by the woman pre- 
has been so ^ong settled in Kach Gandhava, as vious to Curao, except in the case of fraternal 
to appear the aborigines. Amongst their nume- Curao, are known by the name of Kudhelura, 
rous subdivisious arc the Kalora, Kokar, Ham- and do not inherit the property of the father-in- 
pi/ruuia, Abrah.— n. law. — {BlUot Gloss. RecJterches FhiL 

p, 12 Mnsson^s Kelatf p. *652.) licoovdixig to surres EgypUens et les CMnois^ Selections 
Mohan La), the Sikh Jat are polyandrons, and from the Mahahharaia^ pp. 8 and C6.) 
one brother takes his brother’s wife : but in say- ^ Captain Postans tells us that the Jut, in Sind,, 
ing 30, he seems to allude to the custom like all the tribes in the Sind countries, are 
among the Jat, of Curao, also written karao divided into innumerable sub-divisions called 
seemingly from karana,” to cause to do, the “ Koum/’ and are a hard-working oppressed 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and race, occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
other races and tribes In western Ilindustau to feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They are 
concubinage generally ; but more especially to invariably found in large communities, often 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de- living in temporary huts or wand,” and migrate 
ceased husband. The practice which is also all over Sind and its confines, as shepherds, in 
known to tlie eastward by the name of Ooor- search of pasture. Where this is not the case,, 
huree, in the Deccan of Butt'hhee ; and, in they are farm servants either of the Bilnchi chiefs 
other proyinces, by the name of Dhurcccha, is or wealthy zamindars, who repay their labour 
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With a modicum of the produce. The Jut in 
Sind^ are a quiet inoffensiV'e class, and exceed- 
ingly valuable subjects, but bare hitherto been 
much depressed. Their women are, through- 
out the country, noted for their beauty and, 
to their credit be it also spoken, for their chas- 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and the 
labour of tending, driving home their flocks, 
milkirrg the cattle, &c. is fairly divided. The 
Jut are very numerous and form a large divi- 
sion of the population of Sind, though seldom 
found in its towns, being dispersed over the 
whole face of the country particularly eastward 
to the desert tract which separates Sind from 
Cutch, known as the Runn on which this tribe 
rear large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjaub, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of Sind, 
verging towards the Cutch terrritories, where 
Rajputs are located : they are very troublesome. 
They are also on the eastern boundaries, as 
wandering herdsmen. The Daood Putra, tvho 
inhabit generally the country of that name in 
the north, are to be met with in various parts 
of Sindh. The Sumah are Jut, though they 
are generally known by the former title. Such, 
also are the Machi and numerous other sub- 
divisions of the Jut tribes. The Jut is as in- 
separable from the camel throughout Sind, as 
the Arab from his horse in Arabia ; they are 
invariably camel drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efficiency of this valuable animal are in 
question. The Jut of Sindh and Kach Qandhava 
have become mahomedans. The Jetki is, every- 
where, according to Mr. Masson, the language 
of the Jet. — ( Masson* Vigne, Fostans,') 
According to dictionaries, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : also through- 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece or 
fell of hair, and in Upper Sind a Jut 
means a rearer of camels or black cattle, 
or a shepherd in opposition to a husband- 
man. In the Punjab generally, Jut means, 
a villager and husbandman in opposition to an 
artist or handicraftsman. The Jat, latterly, ac- 
quired great power. The Birk or Yirk is one 
of the most distinguished of the Jat tribes. 
The Sindhob, Cheeneh, Turaitch, Chhuttheh, 
Sidhoo, Kurekal, or Kurreeal, Gbndiil, &c., alre 
Jat sub-divisions in the Punjab and their 
numerous sections, added to their following 
varied religious sects, have' given rise to 
doubt as to the unity of thb race. The J&t 
in the north and west of India are indus- 


trious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merits. Some of the Jat 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Range. — {Cunningham^ s History of the 
SikhSfMasson, Yigne^ Fostans. — Gamphell^p. 5. 

Godara, a Jat tribe near Hariania. 

OuddeSt a race in the Kangra hills. 

Sauree, the low castes of the Punjab, are the 
Sauree, Bouria and Hurni. 

Purhia * — A Sanscrit term applied to the 
natives of the eastern countries of India, or 
those lying on the east of the Ganges, begin- 
ing from Behar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Purbia of Oude and 
Hindustan in general, constituted three-fourths 
of the regular army of Bengal, and all of them, 
from community of country, although of dif- 
ferent races, castes, and religions, had so 
strongly united together that the army had 
become quite a close service, open only to the 
few favoured classes. The strength of this 
feeling only became known when the Govern- 
ment tried and failed to introduce two hundred 
Sikhs into each regiment of the line. 

The Korit Koli, or weaver and the Tili or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the castes. All the weaver caste 
throughout Hindustan are stated by Colonel 
Tod to be Koli. They call themselves Julai, 
but are sometimes styled Kori. The Koli of 
the Simla hills are merely inferior castes living 
amongst the other populationsi — Tod* 

Bajhumar, a numerous and wealthy agri- 
cultural race in the N. W. provinces long 
notorious for the murder of their infant 
daughters, 

Lodha of the N. W. provinces are husband- 
men. — {TTils* Gloss,) 

Tanti or weavers are a prosperous class of 
cultivators and own a good deal of land. — 
{Oamphellyp. 107*) 

Teli^ oil-manufacturers and oil-sellers, 
throughout India, are part of ther agricultural 
community . — G amphell, p* 107. 

Bhuinhar, ivL the district of Gorakhpur, 
Azimgbur and Benares, is an agricultural tribe 
who call thems’elves Bhuinhar or Bhun-har. 
They claim to be brahmans, and take the titles 
of Thakur, Misr, ’ and Tewari ; the raja of 
Benares belongs to them.^ — JFils* Gloss* 

Bawat also Raji, a small savage tribe in the 
Rohilciind Terai. — C* p* 4:7. 

Hat, or Hut, in Bengal, •is'^a wandering tribe, 
who are dancers, actors, athletae. They resem- 
ble the gypsies in habits. 

- The Nut called also Sitki bash (dwellers 
under mats) met with in the Dekhan are not 
distinguishable* from Dher. 
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Kahar^ a sudfra race of Bahar, who follow 
agricultural pursuits and are palanquin bearers, 
inanv of them are slaves and are considered 
impure. The Kahar palanquin-bearers of 
Hindustan are found all through Hindustan 
and the east of the Punjab, are a considerable 
class, and are strong, hard working, rather 
good looking, men. They are water carriers, 
fishermen and cultivators. Hindus drink water 
from their hands. Hear Gy a, they are also 
employed as palanquin bearers — Wils. Gloss, 
Gamphelly p, 120. 

jShimar are fishermen, a branch of the 
Kahar, but are sometimes considered offshoots 
of the Malla. 

Hardoul in the villages of Upper India may 
be seen the Khardour or Hardoul mounds 
studded with flags to avert disease. 

Eela^ a division of the Bhangi, but eat the 
leavings of hindus only. 

Bo'in of Kumaon is merely an inferior caste 
dwelling amongst the general population. In the 
north of India, under the Himalaya and in the 
Kumaon Hills, the Dom were once a consider- 
able tribe. They are still a numerous helot sec- 
tion of the population, being in fact the only 
inferior class and ordinary labourers as well as 
artizans. The Dom are very black with curly 
hair and altogether aboriginal in appearance, 
the Dom or Domar in the labour market 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang 
of the south of India. The Dom of Northern 
India are rope, fan, basket and mat-makers. In 
Oudh and Bengal the Dom are sweepers, and 
carry dead bodies. The Dom are also musicians. 
The Mira si Dom are mahomedans and called 
Mir and Mirasi. — Campbell^ pp. 16, 134. 
Wils, Glass, 

Bhanuk in Bahar and Hindustan, a tribe who 
are fowlers and archers and live on their prey : 
they are also employed as house guards and 
Dr- Buchanan describes the Dhanuk of Bahar, 
Bhagalpoor and Puraniya as engaged in agri- 
culture like the Kiirmi. Many of them how- 
ever are agricultural slaves. — Wils, Gloss, 
Jlarl^ semi-aboriginal tribes of Bengal. 
Ghwigur , — A wandering houseless race in 
the Punjab, probably the same as the Chinganeh 
of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish 
Gitano, and the English Gipsy. About Delhi, 
the race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the 
Punjab, implies a courtesan dancing girl. See 
Zingarro. 

The Ghcroo, aborigines in Ghazeepur, a part 
of Gorukpur, the sputhorn part of Benares and 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Bhur. They seem 
to be the same as the Savira or Seoree, 
but Buchanan considers them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended from 
the great serpent, from which they may be sup- 


posed to be the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Eemains 
of buildings attributed to them are found near 
Buddha Gy a, Sasram and3amghur, and the ima- 
ges of Siva and Hanuman found in them indi- 
cate that they belonged to the hindu religion. 
They appear to have been expelled from their 
ancient abodes by the Praniara of Bhojpur, the 
Hyobun of Hurdi and the Bhoonhar, a little be- 
fore the first mahomedan invasion, about which 
time there seems to have been a general convul- 
sion in India, during which several tribes acquir- 
ed their present possessions. The features of 
the Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants, 
of the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut- 
ting tinaber, collecting drugs, and killing game 
and though their numbers are very low, they 
continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muhartu, a Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last strong effort of the 
Cheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a Ben-bans. 
Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, Seori and 
Cheroo, may perhaps be the Saura, descendants 
of the Suraseni. In the Harivansa is the follow- 
ing passage: — ^From this race came the Saura vira 
and Snurasena. The great king Sourasena has. 
given his name to the country over which he 
reigned . — Elliotts Supp, Gloss, 

Sivira or Seoree, a race in Ghazepnr, Goruk- 
poor, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, whom 
Buchanan thinks identical witli the Kol and the 
..Clieru . — Elliot, 

Bkinar, an aboriginal tribe of the upper Doab, 
called in the Doab, Bheirnhar and in Rohilcund, 
Behar. They were expelled from Nirauli and 
the neighbouring districts by the Bir Gujar 
rajputs. 

JBhar of northern India, called also Bharat, 
Raj-bhar and Bharpatwa, an aboriginal race 
following the meanest of avocations, especially 
that of swineherds. In the hills east of 
Mirzapur, there are some Bhar rajas. Tradition 
ascribes to them the whole country from 
Gorapur to Bundlekund and many old stone 
forts. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible that 
the name comes from Bharata an ancient name 
of Itidh.—iJ^ils, Gloss,) 

Boksa, a forest tribe in western Eohilcund,. 
and in part of the forests or Sewalik hills of 
Dehra Dhoon, They are of short stature and 
spare habits with broad faces, depressed noses,, 
prognathous jaws, thick lips, very scanty beard 
and mustaches, but not darker in colour than 
the ordinary hindus of the country- They are 
reputed to be skilful in witchcraft. They are 
very ignorant and indolent, but simple, inof- 
fensive and good humoured. They have a 
scanty rude cultivation, and collect forest pro., 
duce and wash gold; but they have no caste, 
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eat almost anytliing. They have no separate 
language. They are supposed to be dying out. 
They are said to enjoy a wonderful immunity 
from the eifforts of malaria. — Campbell, p, 47. 

Baori, the vagrant Baori of the Bhatt/ 
country and west of Delhi subsist chiefly by 
stealing. The Baori of the Jan gal Mahal, are 
a low caste of cultivators and palankin- 
bearers- 

Bagari, a tribe inhabiting the district of 
Bagar, between the South West borders of 
Hariana and the Sutlej. Said to have been 
Bajputs but also supposed to be Jat. A rob- 
ber race of this name is settled in Malwa.— 
(Wih Gloss.) 

Mewati, a thieving tribe of cultivators who 
seem to have come from somewhere in Rajputa- 
iiah. They are found here and there along the S. 
West borders of the N. W. Provinces of India, 
The Alwar country near Delhi seems of late to 
have been called Mewat, but they extend 
further east than the Gujar, and in Malwa are 
common as regular soldiers and depredators. 
They are supposed to be mostly mahomedans.— 
Campbell, p. 103. 

The Ohura, of the Panjab, are serfs. They 
are the direct descendants of the Chaura or 
military outcastes of the Mahabarata. — Dr. W, 
W. Hunter, 

Ghosee, also g'hosi, herdsmen, said to be 
descended from the Ahir race. Most of them 
have now been converted to mahomedanism * 
indeed, the name is generally considered, ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, to be exclusively 
applied to mahomeclan milkmen. The name is 
derived from a Sanscrit word signifying a 
cattle-pen. The eastern GTiosi who have been 
converted are called Bundee G’hosL In many 
parts of the country, as in Delhi, the G’hosi are 
those who trade in milk, without any reference 
to their caste or religion. 

Guddee^ a tribe resembling the G’hosi. 
They are now mostly raahomedans, and have 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnahs, such as in Gurhmopktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and the Rampoor territory. 
It is not unusual to call any converted hindoo 
a Guddee, which is looked on by a mahomedan 
as a term of reproach.— Supp, Gloss, 

Gudurea, a shepherd, also written gadaria. 
There are several sub-divisions of the Gadaria 
in Hindustan, Neek’hur; Tusselha or Puchhade, 
Chuck, Dhangur, Bureyea, Pyhwar and Bhy- 
eatur. Of each of these there are also many 
divisions. — Elliott^ a Supp, Gloss, 

The DilzaJc, are the predecessors of the Pathan 
tribes ia the Peshawar valley, seem to have 
considerable Pathan blood, and are supposed 
by some to be earlier Pathans. — Gamphell,p,9^, 

Makomedans , — The Syed race of Bark in 
northern India, furnished many persons of 


note to the courts of Delhi from the reign of 
Akbar to that of Ferokser. They are still 
numerous in Mozufifernugger. 

Kamin, in the North West provinces is the 
term applied to the artificers and servants of 
a village — Wils Gloss. 

Balk of Bhattiana, west of the Sutlej, a 
tribe of line handsome people, whose origin is 
obscure. — Campbell, p, 97. 

^ north-west BORDERS no- 

tices of the races occupying British India have 
brought us to its north -west borders. 

The characteristics of race are, perhaps, more 
deep seated and enduring than those of reli- 
gion ; but, in considering any people, the result 
of birth and breeding, of descent and instruc- 
tion, must be held jointly in view. The Jut or 
Jat are known in the north and west of India 
as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeomen equally ready to take up 
arms and to follow the plough. They form, 
perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumna their general superiority is 
apparent, and JBhurtpoor bears witness to their 
merits, while on the Sutlej, religious perform- 
ances and political ascendancy have each served 
to give spirit to their industry and activity and 
purpose to their courage. The Raien, the 
Malee, and some others, are not inferior to the 
Jut in laboriousness and sobriety, although 
they are inferior in enterprise and resolution. 
The Rajpoot are always brave men, and they 
form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Goojer, 
whether of the hindoo or mahometan faith, 
everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough, 
The Baluch do not become careful cultivators 
even when long settled in the plains, and the 
Baluch tribes adjoining the hills are of a 
turbulent and predatory disposition, they mostly 
devote themselves to the rearing of camels, 
and they traverse Upper India in charge of herds 
of that useful animal. The Afghan are good 
husbandmen when they have been accustomed 
to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys, but they are 
even of a more turbulent character than the 
Baluch and they are everywhere to be met with 
as mercenary soldiers. Both Baluch and 
Afghan are, in truth, in their own country 
little better than freebooters, and the mahome- 
dan faith bas mainly helped them to justify 
their excesses against those of other persua- 
sions and to keep them together under 
a common banner for purposes of defence or 
aggression. The Khuttee and Urora of the 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants 
and frugal as tradesmen. They are the princi- 
pal financiers and accountants of the country ; 
but the ancient military spirit frequently re- 
appears amongst the once ro^al Khshutree,'* 
and they became able governors of provinces 
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and skilful leaders of armies. The industry and 
mechanical skill of the stout limbed, prolific, 
Cashmiri are as well known as their poverty, 
their tameness of spirit, and their loose morality. 
The people of the hills south and east of Cash- 
meer, are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, excepting that the few 
unmixed Kajpoots possess the personal courage 
and the pride of race which distinguish them 
elsewhere, and that the Gukker still cherish 
the remembrance of the times when they resist- 
ed Baber and aided Humayun. The Tibetans, 
while they are careful cultivators of their dimi- 
nutive fields rising tier upon tier, are utterly 
debased in spirit, and at present they seem in- 
capable of independence and even of resistance 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry 
obtains among them, not as a perverse law, 
but as a necessary institution. Every spot of 
ground within the hills which can be cultivated, 
has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserv- 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one 
giver of children. The introduction of maho- 
medanism in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the people and promoting emigration, has 
tended to modify this rule, and even among the 
Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, 
as from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of separate establish- 
ments by the several members of a house. The 
wild tribes of Chibh and Buhow in the hills, 
the Jun and Kathee, and the Dogher and 
Bhuttee of the plains, need not be particular- 
ly described, the idle and predatory habits of 
some, and the quiet pastoral occupations of 
others, are equally the result of position as of 
character. — {Ounninghmyi* s BMtory of the 

Sikhs i p. 18.) 

The Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier 
to his own hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every 
new people, and to that feeling of a com- 
mon interest and destiny implanted in him by 
his great teachers. The Kajput and Puthan 
are valiant and high-minded warriors ; but 
their pride and their courage are personal only, 
and concern them as men of ancient family and 
noble lineage i they will do nothing unworthy 
of their birth, but they are indifferent to the 
political advancement of their race. The efforts 
of the Mahratia in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor 
strengthened by any distinct hope or desire. 
Theybecame free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty brahmin 
to torn their aimless aspiration to his own profit, 
aod to found a dyna% of ‘‘ Peshwa” on the 
aehievements of unlettered sudras. Ambitious 
s^dier^ took a further advantage of the spirit 


called up by Sevajee, but as it was not sustain^ 
ed by any pervading religious principle of ac- 
tion, a few generations saw the race yield to the 
expiring efforts of mahomedanism, and the 
Mahratta owe their present position, as rulers 
to the intervention of European strangers. The 
genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said to exist 
and the two hundred thousand spearmen of the 
last century are once more shepherds and tillers 
of the ground. Siniilar remarks apply to the 
Goorkha, that other Indian people which has 
risen to greatness in latter times by its own 
innate power, unmingled with religious hope. 
They became masters, but no peculiar institu- 
tion formed the landmark of their thoughts, and 
the vitality of the original impulse seems fast 
waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobi- 
lity. The Sikh looked before him only ; the 
ductility of his youthful intellect readily receives 
the most useful impression, or takes the most 
advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Eajput and Pathan will fight as Pirthee- 
rai and Jenghiz Khan waged war ; they will 
ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they 
will wield a sword and spear with individual 
dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle 
the musket of the infantry soldiers, although 
the mahomedan has always been a brave and 
skilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratia 
is equally averse to the European system of 
warfare, and the less stiffened Goorkha has only 
had the power or the opportunity of forming 
battalions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The early force 
of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but 
they seem intuitively to have adopted the new 
and formidable matchlock of recent times, in- 
stead of their ancestral bow and the spear com- 
mon to every nation. Mr. Poster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave 
in desultory warfare. In 1805, Sir John Mal- 
colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted 
than the Mahratta; but in 1810, Sir David 
Ochterloney considered that, in the confidence 
of untried strength, his great native courage 
would show him more formidable than a follower 
of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily lead him to 
face a battery of well served guns. The pecu- 
liar arm of the contending nations of the last 
century passed into a proverb, and the phrase, 
the Mahratta spear, , the Afghan sword, the 
Sikh matchlock, and the English cannon became 
a proverb. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is in 
Ladakh and little Tibet, the prevailing race 
is the Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar 
variety of the human race. Lower down that 
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classical stream, in Ghilghit and Ohulass, 
the remains of the old and secluded Durdoo 
and Dungher races are still to be found, 
but both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, 
there is some mixture of Toorkaman tribes from 
the wilds of Pamer and Kashkar. The people 
of Cashmeer have, from time to time, been mixed 
with races from the north, the south, and the 
west ; and while their languages is hindoo and 
their faith mahomedan, the manners of the 
primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, have been in- 
fluenced by their proximity to the Tartar races. 
The hills westward from Cashmeer to the Indus 
are inhabited by Kukka and Bumba, of whom 
little is known, but towards the river itself the 
Eusofzye aud other Afghan tribes prevail; 
while there are many secluded valleys peopled 
by the widely spread Goojer, whose history 
has yet to be ascertained, and who are the 
vassals of Arabian ‘‘ syeds,” or of Afghan and 
Toorkaman lords. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of 
the Jehlum to Attock and Kalabagh on the 
Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, Khatir, 

A wan, Junjooh and others, all of whom may 
be considered to have, from time to time, merg- 
ed into the hindoo stock in language and 
feelings. Of these, some as the Junjooh and 
especially the Gukker, have a local reputation. 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are 
peopled by various Afghan races as Eusof- 
zye and Momund in the north and west, 
ithuleel and others in the centre, and Afree- 
dee, Khuttuk and others in the south and 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the dis- 
tricts of Tank and Bunnoo are likewise peopled 
by genuine Afghans, as the pastoral Waziri 
and others, or by agricultural tribes claiming 
such a descent, and indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus every 
valley has its separate tribe or family, always 
opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in 
speech and manners. Generally it may be 
observed, that on the north, the Afghan on 
one side, and the Toorkaman on the other, are 
gradually pressing upon the old, but less 
euerijjetic Durdoo. — Gv/nninghartC 9 Hidory of 
the SihJfSi p. 6-7. 

The languages spoken in the north-western 
border of India, between it and Afghanistan, and 
those of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects 
of Hindi, but sufficiently distinct to be called 
Sindi, Panjabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieut. 
Leech indeed, has given vocabularies of seven 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. The 
western border tribes are still mostly under 
patriarchal governments. In the south are the 
various Belooch tribes in the territories to which 
they give their name and whose language is said 
by Captain Raverty to be a mixture of Persian, 
Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi and Sanscrit. The Brahui 


tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, whose great 
chief is the Khan of Kelat, ethnologists look- 
ing at their language, consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the south, and infer from this that the passage 
of Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus. 

Further north, in the Derajat, are warlike 
Baluch and Afghan tribes, the most unyielding 
of whom are the Waziri, who have continued to 
resist the efforts made by the English to restrain 
their inroads on the plains. Still further north 
and west are the numerous tribes of Afghanistan 
of whom may be mentioned the powerful Dura- 
ni race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongols of 
Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalmuks in 
Herat and Afghanistan and Eimak and Charmak 
in the Hazara, dwell north of Kabul and Herat. 
In the Bunnu valley, there are mixed races, 
and we may notice the Durdu in Giljit and 
C hulas. 

According to Captain Raverty, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Shora- 
wak and Pishin are designated B’r-Pushtun or 
Upper Afghans ; and those occupying the 
district of Bob, which, is near India, are called 
L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans. Persian is the 
official language of Afghanistan, but colloquially 
the Pushto is alike the common tongue of the 
uneducated people, of the families ot the Sadozye 
kings, and of the dwellings of the Amir. There 
are, however, two divisions of the Afghans, 
termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who speak Push- 
to and Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being 
the western dialect with affinity to Persian, 
and the Pukhto the eastern with many Sans- 
crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with slight variation in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south of 
Kandahar, to Kafiristan on the north ; and 
from the banks of the Helmand on the west, to 
the Attok, Sindhu or Indus river, on the east ; 
— ^throughout the Samah or plain of the Yuzuf- 
gryg — the mountainous districts of Bajawar, 
Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on 
the borders of Little Tibet, — a tract of country 
equal in extent to the entire Spanish peninsula. 
Also, throughout the British districts of the 
Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar and the 
Samah or plain of the Tuzufzye, with the ex- 
ception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
people speak the Afghan language- Since the 
invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, in the twelfth 
century, there has been a constant influx into 
India of Afghans, as conquerors and settlers 
and this has been so great from particular dis- 
tricts that some tribes have altogether disap- 
peared from Afghanistan. In some localities in 
India, the Afghan settlers have preserved the 
Pushto, almost in its purity, up to the present 
day, having from the outset married amongst 
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themselves. In some parts of Bundelkund and 
in the territory of the nawab of Eampur, 
whole towns and villages may be found in 
which the Afghan language is still almost ex- 
clusively spoken and is the medium of general 
communication. Captain Haverty considers 
that although, on , numerous points, the Pushto 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and Ira- 
nian languages, it is totally different in con- 
struction and idiom also from any of the Indu- 
Sanserit dialects. — (Capt jff. fr. RaveHy s 
Gra'irmar and Dictionary of the FushtOy Bulch^ 
tOy or Afghm language,) 

Afghan is a name ap- 
plied to the various peoples who occupy Afgha- 
nistan. They are supposed by soine to be 
descendants of some of the lost tribes : by 
others to form part of the descendants of the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, but they are 
doubtless of mixed, perhaps of Scythian, 
origin. The language spoken is called Pushtoo 
or Pukhta which is believed to be connected 
with the Zend, and Pehlavi and the Hebrew. 
They are mahomedans, having been converted 
to this creed within half a century from the 
first promulgation of that religion. 

Prom the middle of the tenth century, the 
boundaries of Afghanistan have fluctuated with 
the vicissitudes of war. At thej date of the 
invasion of the country by^lhe British, in A. D. 
1838 the kingdom consisted of four sub-divi- 
sions, Cabul, the Hazara country, Candahar, 
and Herat. Taken in this extent, Afghanistan 
is bordered on the north by Bokhara, Kunduz, 
and Kaferistan ; on the east by the British 
province of Peshawur and the Soliman range 
of mountains ; on the south by Belooehistan ; 
and on the west by Persia. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about six hundred 
miles ; its breadth measures about the same dis- 
tance. — {ToioMen(B& Outram and EovelocFs, 
p. 85.) 

■ The population of Afganistan is divided 
into two very distinct portions, first the Af- 
ghan, properly so called ; secondly, the Tajik, 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and who may be subdivided into two 
classes, the Parsivan or inhabitants of the 
towns and the Eimak or nomade races. The 
following is an approximation to the actual 
numbers. In the province of Herat, 300,000 
Afghan and 600,000 Parsivan or Eimak. 
In the province of Kandahar, 600,000 Afghan 
and 300,000 Beloochi. In the province of 
Kabul, 1,600,000 Afghan and 800,000 Parsi- 
van and Kuzzilbash. Total, 500,000 General 
Total 4,200,000 inhabitants. 

The Afghans are at present the dominant 
j^ce and the Tajik are subject to them both 
ip Herat and Kandahar. The Kuzzilbash 
df^'Persiana established in Kabul by Nadir 


Shah, and numbering 12,000 families, hold to 
the Tajik, to whom they assimilate in feligion, 
both races being shiah mahomedan. 

After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of Af- 
ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests. 
Under his grandson, Afghanistan was taken 
from the Seleucidm, by the aboriginal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed, with Bactria, an inde- 
pendent state which existed during 150 years. 
Subsequently the Tartars made themselves 
masters of Afghanistan and appear to have held 
possession of it up to the death of Mansoor 
when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, estab- 
lished an independent dominion over all the 
southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
his capital. His son Mahomed, who died 
A. D. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with the 
I spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel Bah- 
ram, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the Sa- 
baqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but the 
Panjab, and this too, in A. D. 1160, they lost. 
Although the tribes known by this name speak 
the Pushtoo as a common language, the tribes 
are not all of tbe same origin, they are distin- 
guished by marked characteristics, moral as well 
as physical. The Afghans of Kabul consider 
themselves as Indian Afghans, whereas those of 
Herat say they are Khorssani Afghans : one 
tribe repudiates another, and denies its Afghan 
origin. The names of Patan, Hohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so many, 
distinct races blended together. In our day, 
in their own conn try, they make no matrimo- 
nial alliances except amongst themselves, indicat- 
ing their feelings, as an original race. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity, and the soldiers 
left by Alexander the Great, the Copts of Egypt, 
the Chaldseans, and even the Armenians, have 
been at various times supposed to be their ances- 
tors. But several writers consider them to be 
descendants of one of the ten tribes of Israel, — 
and this is an opinion of some Afghans them- 
selves. Mr. Iluffin considers that they had 
their origin in the Albanians of Asia, who in 
consequence of their numerous revolts were 
transported from one extremity of Persia to the 
other and driven into Khorassan. They were 
a warlike people and known as Aghvau or 
Avghan. He says that Aghvan is the Greek 
word AB, and considers it to be a proof of their 
Albanian 'origin. On the other hand, M. Eu- 
gene Bore, considers them to have been an 
ancient people dwelling in the mountains and 
valleys of the provinces of Daghestan and Shir- 
van, bordering on the Caspian Sea, and first 
brought to our notice by Pompey at the time 
of his expedition into the Caucasus. Afghan 
is only the arabic plural of the word feghan, 
which was applied to them about the time of 
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sultan Aboo*Seid of the race of Chengis Khan, 
because of their constantly disunited state 
among themselves. The primitive tribe of the 
Afghans, was called taifeh,’* a word which cor-^ 
responds with that of nation. The first divi- 
sion of this primitive tribe are called ** firqa,** a 
tribe; and the subdivision of this tireh*' or 
branches. Chesney. Latham.) 

KJiyher, a formidable pass 1 8 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul. Its 
water is prejudicial to health. As it ap- 
proaches the Kabul territory, it becomes more 
formidable. Uadir Shah paid a sum of money 
to secure his passage through it . 

The tribes exact tiibute from travellers. 
Some live in miserable caves and the i/o- 
muzye Afridi are said to sell the wives and 
children of a deceased brother and inter- 
change their own wives. The Khyber valley is 
of an irregular form, but the average breadth is 
about fifteen hundred paces ; the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each house 
was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
which was a tower for look out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish caste of features i some of 
the young women whom he saw, had in arch, 
lively look, but he saw none that could be re- 
garded as pretty. The men were dressed in 
long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, in which 
blue was the prevailing colour : the wonoen 
wore an imitation of chintz. He occasionally 
saw them in groups of fifty or sixty, but 
whether numerous or few, they were impudent- 
ly urgent in their demands for sheep, by which 
they intended money. They were glad to give 
them a trifle in general to be rid of them, but 
on one or two occasions were obliged to reject | 
their demands, even at the risk of an affray. — j 
Moorevoft's Travels j VoL II, p* 352* I 

Amongst neighbouring tribes, the Waziri, al- j 
though notorious robbers, in common with other ; 
lawless tribes, regard the descendants of their 
prophet with awe and a feeling of respectful 
reverence, and esteem themselves fortunate 
to receive their benedictions and other little 
aids, which their superstition teaches them to 
think essential. — Masson^ $ Tourney, L 101. 
Further south a tribe, called the Suliman Khail, 
occupy the district which ranges from north to 
south on the GhuZni side of the pass. There 
are said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
nearly all thieves, but not so blood-thirsty or 
formidable as the Waziri of the mountains 
near Derabund, They will not kill^ a man in 
cool blood without reason, and their attacks 
rather resemble those made by the nightly 
prowlers of India, who creep into your house 
or tent, and steal a ring from your finger, or 
take a sheet from under you, without waking 
you* The Suliman Khaii were in possession, 


Vigne was told, of a million of sheep and they 
paid a yearly tribute of one camel, for every 
forty men, to Dost Mahomed Khan. Their 
country extends from north to south, for seven 
or eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar and for two or three from ^east to 
west. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
send a kafila of three or four hundred camels 
into the plains of Derabund and Derab-i- 
Ismael Khan. — Yigne^s^ a personal Narrative, 
p. 106-7. 

Shenwari Khyherlf are a race even more 
infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khyberi, — Moorcroft' $ Travels^ Vol, II. 
p. 3.54, 

Thus, in the Khyber pa«s, itself, and stretch- 
ing away on the north and south, along the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, are tribes of 
barbarous, warlike and predatory habits, . 

Independent TarsES. — Dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara District.— 
Hussunzye, 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur District. — 
Judoon, Bunoorwall,Swatee, Baneezye, Osmail- 
kheyle, Upper Momand. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat 
Districts. — Afreedee . 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat District.— 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Affghan , 
Tooree* 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Debra Ish- 
mael Khan Districts. — 'VTazeeree. 

Adjoining frontier of Debra Ismael Khan 
District. — Sheoranee, Osbteranee, Kusranee, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Debra Ghazee Khan 
District. — Kbutran, Kosah, Lugharee, Goor- 
chaniee, Murree. — Boogtee. 

BaitisHTaiBES. — Tribes within the frontier, 
and British subjects, inhabiting partly hills 
and partly plains. 

Hazara District. — Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Dooncl and Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Peshawur District.— Eusufzye, Kbaleel, 

Momund of the plains^ 

Peshawur and Kohat Districts.— Khuttuk. 

Kohat District. — Bungush. 

Debra IshmaelKhau District. — Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee, Butanee^ chiefs of Tank, chiefs 
of Kolachee^ chiefs of Dehra Ismael Khan, 
Nootkanee^ Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan District. — Dreshuk, 
Muzaree. 

General Perrier gives the following approxi- 
mately as the amount of the population in Af- 
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■ghauistan. In the Provinces of 

TTerat .... 800,000 Afghan. 

' 600,000 Parsivau or Eiraak. 

:g:andahar. 600,000 Afghan. 

^ 300,000 Parsivan and Baluch 

Kabul 1,600,000 Afghan. 

800,000 Parasivan and Kazzil- 
’* bash. 

Total 2,500,000 Afghan, and 1,700,000 Parsiyan. 
Eitnak Baluchi and Kazzilhash making a General lotal 
of 4 , 200,000 inhabitants. 

Though the population of the Afghan states 
is not numerous, they are all above the English 
• standard in height, and are brave to reckless- 
ness. Of the races in Afghanistan, the Afghan 


uroperly so called, are at present the dominant 
race and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and maybe sub-divided into the 
Parsivan or inhabitants of towns, speaking 
Persian, and the Eimak or nomades. Tbe 
Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara, of 
Tartar, perhaps a Turkoman origin, and the 
limak who graze their flocks in the Para- 
pamisus, are brave and relentless, and Afghans 
when travelling, whether proceeding fromBalkh, 
Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never enter into 
the mountain districts of these intrepid no- 
madic tribes. One of the Eimak tribes is 
known as the leroz Kohi after the city of 
that name about 63 iniles from Teheran. Timur 
exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole ot_ them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. The races occupying Afghanistan are 
distinguished by marked characteristics, moral 
as well as physical. General Ferrier tells us 
(jo. 5) that the Afghans of Kabul consider them- 
selves as Indian Afghan, whereas those of the 
Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe repu- 
diates another, and denies its Afghan Origin, 
and there is not the least sympathy between 
them. The names of Patan, Kohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so 
many distinct races now confounded in one 
That officer further ^ says that the reason 
’ of their success against the other Asiatic 
hordes up to this day has been thOir 
;clau in the attack, their courage, but 
not any clever disposition or a know 
ledge of military operations. He mentions that 
for the theatre of combat between their armies 
the Afghan always select large plains, in order' 
that their numerous cavalry, on which they 
place a blind reliance, may be able to deploy 
freely. Though they are entirely ignorant of 
the art of attack and defence of towns and for- 
lrfisses> the Afghans are remarkable for the ob- 
stinacy of their resistance and the correctness of 
tliesy 'axe behind wills. The arms 
the hielock, the carbine, the 


swivel"gun, or a pair of lead pistols j sometimes 
a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handie. 

The Afghan, are tall, robust, active and 
well formed ; their olive and sometimes sallow 
complexions and strongly marked bard features 
give their countenances a savage expres- 
sion ; the lids of their black eyes, which 
are full of fire, ' are tinged with antimony, for 
this, in their opinion, gives force and adds 
beauty and a dazzling brilliancy to them ; 
their black beard is worn short, and their 
hair, of the same colour, is shaved off from 
the front to the top of the head, the re- 
mainder at the sides being allowed to fall in large 
curls over the shoulders. Their step is full of 
resolution, their bearing proud, but rough. They 
are brave even to rashness, excited by the 
smallest trifle, enterprising without the least 
regard to prudence, energetic, and born for war. 
They are sober, abstemious, and apparently of an 
open disposition, great gossips, and curious to 
excess. Courage is with them the first of vir- 
tues, and usurps tbe place of all the others : 
Their principle is “ Give or I take.’* Force is 
their only argument, and it justifies everything ; 
an individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally speak- 
ing, life is also taken. There is no nation in 
the world more turbulent and less under sub- 
jection, and the difficulties in rendering them 
submissive to a code of just laws would be al- 
most insurmountable. Afghans are as incapa- 
ble of a continuous course of action as of ideas ; 
they do every thing on the spur of the moment 
from a love of disorder or for no reason at all , 
it matters little to them who give them laws , 
they obey the first comer directly they find it 
is to their advantage to do so. Their cupidity 
and avarice is extreme ; there is no tie, they 
would not desert to gratify their avidity for 
wealth. Tliis surpasses all that can be imagin- 
ed ; it is insatiable, and to satisfy it they are 
capable of committing the greatest crimes.^ For 
it they will sacrifice all their native and inde- 
pendent pride, even prostitute the honor of 
their wives and daughters whom they frequent- 
ly put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold in Afglianistau 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the hu- 
man race ; it stifies the still small cry of every 
man^s conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted 
that an Afghan has a conscience at all ; it is 
impossible to rely on their promises, their 
friendship, or their fidelity. They enter into 
engagements, and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, only to depart 
from them if they see advantage in so doing. 


Captain Burton, on this point, snya 
Afghans and Persians ate. probably, more for- 
midable liars than the Sindhi, both on ae^ont 
of superior intellect, more stubborn obstinacy 
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and gresiter during in supporting ibe falser 
hoodL.-^iEichard T. BwrWe Sindh, p. 
404) ^ 

Excitement, says General Ferrier, tbe clasb. 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat are to 
the Afghan life ; repose is for an Afghan only 
a transitory state of being, during which he 
leads a monotonous existence ; the sweets of 
domestic life, mental quietude, the endearments 
of his family, have no charms for him, and a 
life without commotion and agitation loses all 
its poetry. He is only really a man when he 
is fighting and plundering ; then his eye is full 
of fire. There is no shade of difference be- 
tween the character of the citizen or the no- 
made ; a town life does not soften their habits ; 
they live there as they live in a tent, always armed 
to the teeth, and ready for the onslaught, de- 
void of a right-minded feeling, and always ani- 
mated by the most ferocious instincts. Though 
they are full of duplicity, their greatest anxie- 
ty, is to ascertain hoT^ they can get their daily 
bread without having to pay for it. 

Language^ the Persian is met with all over 
Afghanistan ; the great families speak it, and 
other correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue : the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
of their nation, which is a mixture of ancient 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They have a 
few works in this language, but they read 
Persian authors by preference, and^have through 
them formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
astronomy, medicine, and history ; but these 
works, full of fictions and deficiencies, have not 
materially assisted in developing their facul- 
ties. 

Beligion^ the Afghans are surini mahomeJan 
with the exception of the tribe of Beritcbi, who 
are shiah. The Parsivan and Eimak who are 
subject to the Afghans, profess mahomedanism. 
Besides the two sects just mentioned some of 
them are of the Ali-illahi sect. 

The lower valleys of the Kabul country 
were once occupied by hindu races, and 
the Pathan tribes have advanced into the 
north-east corner of Afghanistan witliin com- 
paratively recent historical times and the peaks 
of the Safed Koh, between Jelalabad and Kabul, 
bear such hindu names as Si£a Ram. The 
Afghan have never migrated in large bpdies, 
but have accompanied the mahomedan rulers 
of India, all of whom have entered from Af- 
ghanistan and brought bodies of the Afghan with 
them, and they are known in India by 
themselves and others by the name of Pat’han. 
Some of these have settled in many places, 
throughout northern India and in some parts 
of the south, some of them in villages, where 
they own and cultivate the soil. These have 
been in considerable numbers in the native army 


of British India, and particularly is the corps 
of irrregular cavalry, and in northern India, in 
the Civil Service of Government. A few 
Pathan settlements are found in the Punjab 
and about Delhi, they are numerous in the 
upper Doab and Eohilcund, and all over India, 
Pathan principalities, jaghires and families are 
met with. All the Pathan, to the west of the 
Indus, as well as a few to the east of it, in the 
north of the Hazarah district and west of that 
of Rawal Pindi speak Pushtu. The Pathan 
are the only people of Central Asia who in 
comparatively recent times have come to 
reside to any considerable extent in India. 
The Tajik are the original agricultural class 
of all the west of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 

The term Afghan^ is hardly known to the 
I people when Europeans so designate. 

Physically, the Afghan people are among the 
finest on the earth with a broad, robust, ruddy, 
manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleasant frank, simple, unaffected 
way. About Kabul, they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyes, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India, 
have somewhat dark skins. The majority are 
astute, intriguing, ambitious and faithless, 
avaricious, fickle, uncertain and crafty, and in 
bold unblushing lying, a hindu is a mere child 
to an Afghan. They are not trusted as 
mercenaries. The eastern tribes are politically 
quite independent and the amir of Kabul does 
not pretend to any authority over them. These 
have been largely employed in the native army, 
and been becoming more and more the military 
retainers of British India. 

The purer Afghan are quite illiterate, The 
Euziifzye and other tribes in the north are 
comparatively recent conquerors of the northern 
hills and valleys, where they, have mixed with a 
free hindu people and are fairer than the other 
Afghan tribes. 

The government of the tribes is a democracy, 
their representation and self government being 
by their Jirgah and Ulus, but like most rude 
people no man’s nationality extends beyond his 
own clan. Mr, Campbell supposes them to be 
Arian and probably of similar origin to the Jat. 
The Afghans in Peshwar and^ohat are Bri- 
tish subjects. A tribe, somewhat mixed, called 
Dehwar are found about Candaharf-— 
p, 78 to 145.) 

Afridit. Wadri^ and others, whose previous 
occupation was rapine and plunder, have, since 
the inaugufation of British rule, sold theit 
horses and bought oxen, and taken to agricul- 
ture with . zeal. The Rajput has an inveter 
rate contempt of the plough, yet multitudes 
indolent as they are, have been forced by sheer 
necessity to till or die, The tea cultivation 
in the Kohistan has given employment to many 
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more . — {PowelVs Hand Booh^ Econs^ Prod, 
2H and 255.) 

The Afghan, properly so called, are at pre- 
sent the dominant race throughout Afghanstan, 
and in Kandahar, Kabul andHerat, hold the Tajik 
in subjection. The Tajik are the descendants of 
the ancient conquerors of the country, and may 
be subdivided into the Parsivan or inhabitants 
of towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak 
or nomades. 

The Persian language is met with all over 
Afghanistan, the great families speak it, and 
their correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue ; the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the ' Pushtoo, the lan- 
guage of their nation, which is a mixture of 
ancient Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They 
have a few works in this language, but they 
read Persian authors by preference, and have 
through them formed imperfect ideas of geo- 
graphy, astronomy, medicine, and history, but 
these works, full of fictions and deftciencies, 
have not materially assisted in developing their 
faculties.— 0 / Afghans, 'jp. 290. 

Berajat, is a portion, about two-thirds, 
of a narrow strip of land, whicU lies between 
the Indus and the Suliman mountains, and 
extends from the hills apd valleys of the Kohat 
district to the Siud frontier, A thin fringe of 
cultivation and jungle e?;tends along the bank 
of the great river, and terminates, as you ad- 
vance into the interior, in a flat desert country 
where a precarious supply of water from the 
hills affords a poor cultivation in the vicinity 
of the thinly scattered villages. Lower down, 
the hill streams become smaller, and the as- 
pect of desolation still greater, so that for miles 
not a human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench the thirst produc- 
ed by these scorching plains. The Pathan and 
Baiuch tribes who inhabit the hills, have the 
same attachments to their chiefs, internal here- 
ditary feuds, dislike to combination, and pre- 
datory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial bear- 
ing and love of independence. The scarcity of 
water limits cultivation, and their wealth con-^, 
sists in their herds which find a scanty pasturage 
at th^foot of the hills ; amongst the moun- 
tains occur a few fertile patches : the country 
being traversed by footpaths known only to 
themselves, the hill tribes were accustomed to 
issue from it in raids on their wealthier neigh- 
bours in the plains, harrying their cattle and 
retreating in safety to their impracticable moun- 
tains, To stop this, in the beginning of 1857, 
after one of such inroads, the Punjab Govern^ 
ment sent an expedition from amongst the 
troops of the Punjab Irregular Force, to reduce 
the Bozdar tribe, and names known to fame, in 
mutinies, Chamberlain, Coke,NichoL 
iouj^OdsofltProbyn, Watson, Wylde, and Green, 


were all trained 'in this school of warfare, in- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. (Mec^ 
leg*8 Year's Campaigning,^, 1 jfo 5.) The hills 
are inhabited by predatory Pathan and Be- 
looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile patches, 
called Mchee^ lying within the mountains. 

Bozdar, a border tribe with about 2,500 
fighting men, west of the Deraj at. They dwell 
in the hills opposite Mungrota, about 50 miles 
north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khan, and were given to 
make toublesome inroads on the plains. 

Butani, an Afghan tribe dwelling in the 
Debra Ismail Khan district. They were a rob- 
ber tribe until they became British subjects. 

The Awan are the most numerous and the 
best of tliese frontier tribes, and there is no 
better people in India, They are settled in 
large agricultural communities on the Chuch’* 
plain, on the Eastern side of the Indus, and 
in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum,^ 
Guzerat and Sealkot Districts. They are good 
soldiers.— 96. 

Blmnd, Tanaoli, Alpial, Kurraly Awan, and 
Wc&ar, petty tribes known only by their tribal, 
names without any common appellation living 
north of the Salt B^uge, who are described by 
Mr, Campbell as tbe finest and handsomest 
men in India perhaps in the world. They 
profess mahoraedanism and have fanciful 
mahomedau genealogies, but are wholly Indian 
in their language, manners, habits and constitu-^ 
tions. Their languap is Punjabi. They have 
no connection with the Pathan races, and they 
claim none with the Jat and Bajput, the 
Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan 
origin. Their features would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or 
with the pre-hindu congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, but their 
language and character, dress and the archi- 
tecture of their houses would indicate that they 
are nearly allied to^the Punjabi. 

The T)hnnd, a very handsome race and th® 
Tanaoli, dwell to the north in the outer range 
of the Himalaya, and about the Indus near 
Torbela, but they arc not considered to be brave 
or trustworthy. The Awan of the lower lands 
and Blmnd, &c. of the higher lands have demo- 
cratic village institutions.— p. 97. 

Durani Afghans on the west, are an 
agricultural, but chiefiy a pastoral, race, who 
term their summer and winter ground, 
Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse 
black camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same 
with the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader 
of the Persians. The number of Durani tribes 
are n^ne, the names of seven of which end in 
which means the same^ the beni, or 
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walad of the Arabs, and tbe mac of the Scotch. 
The names are the 

Mauku. Populzye, Noorzye, 

Khongani. Allekzye. Alizye, and 

Barukzye, Achikzye. Ishakzye. 

The Durani are stout and well made, with 
long hair and beards, many of them being 
above the standard of Indo-Germanic races of 
Europe. Some have round and plump faces. 
With others, the countenance is strongly mark- 
ed, and with most the cheek bones are promi- 
nent. When a family is by itself, the men and 
women eat together ; but few restraints are 
put upon the female, and her influence is con- 
siderable- The Durani tribes, all but the Achik-- 
zye, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Suroni sect. Their national 
dance, called Attun, is danced almost every 
evening with songs and tales to accompany it. 
They have a strong love of country. 

They are fond of tales, fond of the 

chase, and except the Achikzye about 5,000 
in number, all are religious. The Durani, 

especially the men of Kaudabar, have a power- 
ful love of country. The Durani is rarely 
a merchant or adventurer. They are hospi- 
table and brave, and are the most important 
of the Afghan tribes. 

The Ghilzye is next to the Durani tribe in 
importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
tribes, or clans, viz. the 
Houtuki, I Ali Kheil, Turruki, and 

Tohki, I Subak, Kharoti, 

Suliman Kheil, | Under, 

Of these, the Suliman Kheil is the most im- 
portant numbering from 30,000 to 35,000 
families. 

Buruhi^ a race who claim to be of Arab 
origin, occupying Logur and Butkak, who are 
said to have been settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, by the sultan Mabmood in the 
11th century. Their number is about 8,000 
families, but they arrange themselves into tribes 
with chiefs. They are good soldiers. The 
Buruki tribes of Loghur and Butkak, reside 
in the Gbilzi portion of the Afghan country, 
•^Latham, 

The Stanizye are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmedzye a pastoral tribe, as also the Kaiser 
Kheil and Summulzye or Ismail Zye, who have 
migratory habits, but dwell to the south and 
east of Ghizui, are sub-divisions of the Suliman 
Kheil. The Shirpan are an associated body, 
formed out of the other kheil. Ghizni is 
a Ghilzye town. 

Ber durani, are Afghan tribes on the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the 
lower course of the Kabul river, and the parts 
between the Indus, the Hindu Coosh and the 
Salt Eanges, touching the Ghilzye on the west, 


the Siahposh on the north, and the Indians of 
India on the east, the Indus being their bound- 
ary, but Peshawur is a Berdurani town. 

About Peshawur, lie the Mahmud zye, Dawud- 
zye in Hastnuggur, Momund, Guggiani in 
Hastnuggur and the Khalil. 

The Momund are arranged into those of the 
hills and those of the plains. 

The Kkuttuk^ under the British, lie to the 
south of the Kabul river and to the west of tbe 
Indus, though some extend into India. 

The Bungush occupy the Bungush valley, 
and are British subjects. 

Khyberi of the pass, are divided into the 
ShainwarijUrukzye and the Afridi. The Khyber 
pass is 25 miles long. The people are lean, 
but muscular and dark skinned with prominent 
cheek bones and high noses. They live in mud 
huts or huts of mat, as also in excavations of 
the rock : dress in a dark turban, dark blue 
tunic and straw sandals. Their arms are a 
sword, a short spear^and a matchlock, 

TJruhzye are herdsmen who pass the vvinter ia 
the lower levels of the Kohat and the Tiri hills, 
and in summer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. The Shikban, Mishti and 
Rakew-Kheil occupy districts ia the British 
territory. 

The Afridi lie between Peshawur and Kobat, 
and the road runs through the Kohat and the 
Gulli or Jewaki passes. The Afridi are fierce, 
factious and strong, and with tbe Bungush, 
the Jewaki, Bari, Bussi Kheil and Busti Kheil, 
as also the Sipah and Buzotu are border tribes 
with more or less independence. 

The Eusofzye, are the least controlled and 
most quarrelsome of the Afghans. While the 
Durani are a feudal tribe, the Eusofzye are 
democratic and iu small communities, with 
patriarchal government. They are agricultural, 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching the 
Indus on one side and the Punjkora, on the 
other, extending on the south to Kabul, 
occupying the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Punjkora and Chum- 
la. The Swat, Bunir, Punjkora and the Euzof- 
zye part of the Kabul valley, are tbe lands of 
the Akhozye, tbe Mullezye and the Lawezye — 
The clans of the Eusofzye and Mahmudzye 
have a system of periodical interchange of lands 
called Waish, The numbers of the Eusofzye 
are estimated at from 700,000 to 900,000 
souls, and are of Afghan, Indian and Cash- 
mir blood, with the old occupants of the land, 
the Dehkani and Swati. Many Eusofzye have 
fair complexions, grey eyes and red beards, are 
stout and brave, quarrelsome and proud, and 
those in the plains are very immoral. 

Turkaun^^tid to the Eusofzye, are the 
Turkaun or Turcolani, in Bajour, and the 
Othmankheil in the hills between Bajour and 
Swat. 
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Afghanis on the Punjab Frordier^ are those 
in the Daman or skirt of the Solimani range, 
the Sbiah Turi, the Jaji, and the Esakheil. The 
Jaji dwell in houses with a teh-khana or ex- 
cavation in the earth. The Esakheil occupy 
the banks and islets of .the Indus, engaged in 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers. 

Bunnu valley is held by mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages. They are undersized 
and sallow skinned. They are quiet, orderly 
and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, 
capable of reckless perjury and deliberate 
assassination. 

The Afreedee of tlie Khyher Tass^ among 
faithless tribes, are considered the most faith- 
less, Thieves and robbers from this vicinity, 
despite all precautions, long continued to infest 
nightly the Peshawur cantonment. A section 
of these Afreedee named the Kookeekheyl, 
early manifested symptoms of a friendly spirit 
towards the British. The Afreedee on the 
south-western corner of the Peshawur border 
have not signalized themselves. 

The British Government has been concern- 
e<\ chiefly with the Afreedee of the Kohat 
Pass or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass. For 
tlie guardianship of these passes the Afreedee 
received some kind of consideration from 
successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Mogol, 
Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh, and British ; and 
have broken faith with each and all. These 
mountaineers are great traders and carriers. 
They convey salt from mines in the Kohat 
district to the Peshawur market. They also cut 
and sell the firewood of their hills. By these 
means they procure a comfortable subsistence, 
which cultivation on their rugged hill-sides 
would not alone suffice to afford. In con- 
trolling them, this was deemed a fortu- 
nate circumstance, inasmuch as the British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the Passes stop the trade and reduce the 
Afreedee to sore straits* 

These passes are of importance. The Gullee 
or Kohat Pass is the direct and best route from 
Kohat to Peshawur. The government post 
between these two important stations runs 
usually by this route* 

The Afreedee of the Jewakee Pass, 
even among the Afreedee clans were con- 
sidered particularly daring and ferocious. 
When the Afreedee of the Kohat Pass mis- 
behaved, the Jewakee Afreedee oflfered to 
engage for that pass, or to conduct the com- 
munication through their, own pass. The 
Jewakee pass was actually used for a abort 
time, byit the Jewakee ’ Afreedee soon proved 
themselves to be worse- even than their neigh- 
: TMy dommitted numerous raids and 
the ijfeslj^wur and Kohat districts 
- Indus* They 
;a Kritish officer, named . 


Healy, who was travelling towards Kohat, for 
no other reason than that he was a defenceless 
Christian with a little property about him. 

The Bungush trOie of the Kohat valley, 
and British subjects, offered to guard the 
Kothul, and asserted that they had a claim 
stronger than that of the Afreedee to here- 
ditarily occupy the ridge. The Kothul was then 
made over to them, and as the Afreedee re- 
fused to open the pass, it was resolved to 
establish a blockade ; so again tbe Afreedee 
were debarred from entering the Kohat and 
Peshawur valleys. 

While these arrangements were progressing, 
the Gullee Afreedee suddenly attacked the 
Bungush people on the Kothul, and seized that 
post. Several Bungush chiefs were killed in 
the encounter, and Major Coke who was present, 
was slightly wounded. Upon this check, the 
Bungusb people obtained the alliance of two 
small, though warlike tribes, named Buzotee 
and Sepah. These were independent and dwelt 
in the hills near the Pass. The southern sec-, 
tion of the Jewakee Afreedee also joined the 
league. 

Sepah and Buzotee are small, but very 
brave tribes, numbering ; — Buzotee 500, 
Sepahs 300 fighting-men. They live in 
tolerably close connexion with their more, 
powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and manage 
to hold their own. They have acted up 
to their engagements in regard to the Pass 
and have generally behaved well towards 
the British. 

Oruhzye^ country extends from the Sepah 
tract (which adjoins the Afreedee hills) 
round the North western corner of the Kohat 
district, and then nearly onward to the top of 
the Meeranzye valley (which belongs to Kohat) 
till it joins the country of the Zymoosht Af- 
ghans. The tribe is one of the largest on the 
frontier, and .numbers 30,000 fighting-men, 
most of whom are good hill soldiers. The 
Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to the 
west. In the interior of these hills, there is 
the cool table-land of Terah, where the clans- 
men resort in the summer with their cattle, 
and in the winter return to the pasturage 
grounds of the lower ranges near the British 
frontier* The sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British, are tbe She- 
khan, the Mishtee, and the Kaabeubkheyk In 
the portions of the Kohat district adjoining 
the Orukzye hills are the sub-divisions p£ 
Samilzy^ 

JSymoqsht.^k&%x the Orukzye are the Zy- 
moosht Afghans, they are a small, hut bravq 
tribe, numbering about 6,000 fighting men, 
some of whom are well mounted. They in- 
habit a valley leading from western Meeran- 
zye onward, towards . the crest of a ra»^ge 
called the ^‘Powar JCot^uI/* Their country of 
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right belongs to the Cabul kingdom. Thay are 
usually ready to combine for mischief with the 
Tooree and Orukzye, and to threaten Mee- 
ranzye ; they hold some land in the plains, which 
holding affords some pledge for their good be- 
haviour. 

Tooree^ a warlike tribe, occupying a 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum ; 
they can muster 5,500 fighting men. They 
are nominally subjects of Cabul, and be- 
longed to the jagheer of sirdar Azira Khan, 
one of the ameer’s sons^ but they are under 
no real control. They have repeatedly leagued 
with other tribes to harass the Mee- 
ranzye valley. They would sow among the 
Meeranzye people, they would harbour fugi- 
tives from either party, they would encourage 
all to resist the British, they would attack some 
villages in force. They frequently committed 
raids on the Bungush and Khuttuk villages of 
the Kohat district. In August 1868, Captain 
Coke seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the 
salt mines, taking the property as security for re- 
payment of value of plundered property, and 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This 
measure was soon followed by an embassy from 
the tribe, and an agreement was concluded with 
the tribe from the commencement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made good, 
the prisoners were released, and five Tooree 
were made over to the British as hostages, 
but within one month the tribe again gave 
way to evil counsels,'* and in the following 
March (1854) a serious attack was made by 
the Tooree with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) 
on a Meeranzye village. 

Wuzeeree^ is one of the largest and most im- 
portant tribes, brave, warlike, but predatory. 
They hold the rugged and lofty bills adjoining 
the south-west portion of the Kohat district 
(that is the western part of the Meeranzye valley 
and the hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the 
north-western border of the Dehra Ismael Khan, 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains of 
Murwut and Tank. These hills run down to 
the point where the great Suleeman- range 
commences ; near this point the Goomul range 
debouches from the hills almost opposite Tank. 
The valley of the Goomul forms the Golaree 
pass through which a large portion of the traffic 
to and from Afghanistan and Central Asia 
enters into India, and scarcely inferior to the 
Khyber pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass 
*of Sindh. The bills on either side of this 
pass are held by Wuzeeree, the Wuzeeree 
hills form the western limit of the Joorduk 
pass, which is the main line of communi- 
cation between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just 
to the east of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl 
and also the villages of Khar rah and Lutumur 
at which three places the Trans-Iudus mines 
are situated- The Wuzeeree hills also com- 


mand the outlets of the Eoorum and Goom- 
belie rivers into the Bunnoo valley. The Wu- 
zeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided into 
various sections. The birth-place of this race 
would seem to be the snowy range, which runs 
to the south-east of the Jelallabad and Cabul. 
Trom this range they appear to have moved 
downwards towards the Derajat border. They 
are noble savages, of pure blood, pastoral habits, 
fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They can 
muster probably (were the whole tribe united), 
as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, and 
if combined might make themselves formidable. 
But though they are less addicted to internecine 
contests than other hill tribes, and are so far 
united, they are yet not apt to join all these 
forces together against an external foe. They 
are bold and ferocious : but, as soldiers, not 
equal to the most martial tribes. Many of 
them live in tents, or in temporary dwellings 
resembling tents ; in the winter frequenting 
the more genial clime of the lower ranges, and 
in summer retreating to feed their flocks in 
higher altitudes. Some of them have engaged 
in cultivation and have encroached on the 
weaker tribes of the plains ; of these, again, 
many will only cultivate during the cold months ; 
and as the heat approaches will reap their crops 
and retire to the mountains. But the tendency 
to extend their cultivation, and even to settle 
in the plains, has of late years, been increasing 
among the Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is 
quite independent, both of the Kabul and the 
British governments ; but some members of 
the clan who have taken up their abode as cul- 
tivators in the Bunnoo valley have become 
British subjects. Many sections of Waziri 
ever since British connexion with the frontier, 
maintained peaceable relations with the British. 
These people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo 
before them, have occupied pasturage grounds 
on the western border of the valley, and have 
tal^n possession of cultivated lands in the 
same vicinity, amounting to about one^third of 
the culturable area of the. valley. Under the 
Sikh regime, there were constant disputes be- 
tween these Wuzeeree and the government 
(inasmuch as revenue could in those days only 
be collected by force of arms), and also between 
them and the Bunnoo people, who asserted 
claims they could not enforce, to a patrimony 
which had been gradually usurped. In 1848, 
Major Edwards effected a settlement with these 
Wuzeeree and with all the inhabitants of the 
valley on behalf of the Sikh government ; he 
confirmed them in their possessions and arrang- 
ed with them for the regular payment of their 
dues to the ruling power. These Wuzeeree 
continued, as valued agriculturists and tax- 
payers. The condition of these people is satis- 
factory to themselves and creditable to British 
rule, three sections of the Wuzeeree tribe, misj- 
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behaved, namely, the Cabulkheyl, the Mushood 
Wuzeeree, (both of which entirely dwell in the 
hills and have no possessions in the plains,) 
and the Omerzye Wuzeeree, which latter clan 
oriainally cultivated in Bunnoo and>fterwards 
rebelled. The Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, not 
far from the rij^ht bank of the Koorrum. They 
are near neighbours of the Tooree. They 
overlook the western portion of Meeranzy&arid 
they adjoin the Bahadoorkheyl sub-divisions 
of * the Kohat district. They were a wild 
lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Tooree, Zymoosht Afghans, and Orukzye, in 
any mischief or annoyance if the term may be 
used, such as raids on the Bungush and Khnt- 
tuk villages of the Kohat district. In the 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves by 
an audacious attack on Bahadoorkheyl and its 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 
in considerable force and induced many of the 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself to 
league with them. The affairs with the 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other 
Wuzeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun- 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. The 
head of these Bunnoochee was a local chief 
named Bazeed Khan* The Omerzye used to 
pay their revenue through this man, who was 
responsible for the collection. Some of the 
Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off to I 
the hills, deserting their land, and leaving Ba- 
zeed Khan to pay instead of them. 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and 
mischievous. They inhabit the most southern of 
Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which occupy 
both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even they 
are hardly strong enough to attack the caravans 
of hardy well-armed traders from central Asia. 
But they plunder any travellers they can, and 
they perpetually carry off the herds of camels 
chiefly belonging to merchants that graze near 
the foot of the hills. 

Valky of ^Surrounded by the Wu- 

zeeree hills, and adjoining the western border 
of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, inhabit- 
ed by a distinct race, and containing about 
8,000 inhabitants. This valley originally be- 
longed to the Dooranee kingdom. It was, 
together with other outlying tracts, formally 
ceded to Bunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838 ; but afterwards, in 184(7, the British 
'relinquished all claim to it on behalf of the 
Sikhs, The people of Dour more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British juris- 
diction, but the offer was not accepted. Duriuij 
the treaty negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s 
representative urged that the valley once form- 
ed an integral, portion^ of the Dooranee empire, 
that His Highness now wished to take it 
•provided: that the British did not claim any i 


[ title. The government replied that the British 
did not desire to assert any claim, nor to inter- 
fere with the ameer, if he chose to re-annex it 
to his kingdom. The ameer was thus left free to 
occupy Dour. 

Shear anee , — Below the Wuzeeree limits, a 
little south of the Goomul river, are the Sheo- 
ranee hills, stretching from the latitude of Dehra 
Ismael Khan downwards to nearly the latitude 
of Dehra Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. 
In these hills is the lofty square-shaped moun- 
tain called ^‘Solomon’s Throne,” theTukht-i- 
Suliman, which gives its name to the Sulee- 
manee range, running parallel for 300 miles to 
the Indus and forming the British western fron- 
tier. At the base of this mountain runs the im- 
portant ZerkunneePass, the high road for caravans 
to and from Kandahar. The Sheoranee are 
of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and predatory, 
and quite independent. The number of their 
fighting men has been set down at 1 0,000 ; 
but this is found to be hiizh. They can mus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts of 
Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee 
then Durrabund at\d lastly Choudwan — all in 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and form- 
ing the border plains of the Upper Dera- 
jat. With all the above tracts the Sheoranee 
have been at feud. They would be tl»e ag- 
gressors, attacking town, burning villages, car- 
rying off prisoners and cattle. The people of 
the plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
and thus the feud would be iufla'tned. The 
Sheoranee) however* were so much feared, that 
the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
were all leftuutilled and the neighbouring villages 
in the plains paid them regularly one-founh 
of their produce to buy off depredation ; such 
was the state of things up to annexation, the 
Sikh government being unable to restrain 
them. 

OsJiterance . — South of the Sheoranee hills, 
on the conterminous of the Dehra Ismael Khan 
and Dehra Ghazee Khan districts, there dwell 
the small Puthan tribe of Oshteranee muster- 
ing about 1,000 fighting men. They are brave 
and pugnacious, but not predatory. They dwell 
chiefly in the hills, and are so far independent ; 
but m.iiiy of them possess and cultivate lands in 
the plains at the foot of the hills, and conse- 
quently within British territory. Before an- 
nexation they used to be quite as violent as 
their neighbours, especially during the conti- 
nuance of a deadly feud with the Kusranee. 
The quarrel was, however, composed by Major 
Edwardes before annexation, subsequently they 
evinced a good and friendly disposition. 

Voooh or Korah on the border of the 
Oshteranee hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra 
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t'tttteh Khan, is the Vooch or Korah Pass, 
faced by the-^British outposts of Doulaiwalla 
and Vehoa. This point is of some topoj^raphical 
importance, as constituting the boundary line 
between the Pathan and Belooch tribes. 

The Belooch tribes extend ^ong the lower 
half of the Derajat frontier, they are leas warlike 
and interesting, but even more predatory. The 
Pat bans are almost entirely independent ; 
very lew of these people are British sub- 
jects. The head quarters of Belooch tribes 
and the majority of the clansmen will 
generally be in the independent hills, beyond 
the British territory, the boundary linb of 
Which runs alotig the base ; but a large num- 
ber of eauh tribe also hold lands in the plain 
and are British subjects. Some of the chiefs 
will also be found residing there. The Be- 
iuch of the plains, for the most part since 
annexation, behaved as well-disposed Sub- 
jettts> but the Belooch of the hills conti- 
nued their old habits of plundering. All the 
tribes are at . feud with , each other ; they not only 
fight in the hills, but they carry their contests 
ill the plains j tliey attack all villages in the 
plains, except those belonging to their own tribe. 
The men of the plains usually resist the attacks 
with spilit at the time, but they are not allowed 
to retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under 
the Sikh rule, and a$ they would do still, were 
they not prevented by Jthe British Government 
To guard our villages and people from their 
constant aggression a strong cordon of 
milHary posts has been fixed along the base of 
tlie Snieemanee range. Kaids and forays are 
not, however^ entirely repressed, and even 
the posts are sometimes attacked^ The ma*** 
rauding parties are 50, lOO, 200, 300, pcca* 
sionally even 500, strong. They are often 
mounted and will fly if hotly pursued for 15, 
20, and even 30 miles. Many of the villages and 
much of the cultivation js close, to the hiUsand 
in Iront of the posts, so that the , plunderers can 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to 
the hills before the detachment comes up. 

Kusranee Their hills extend from the 

Korah pass doWuwards for a distance of 
about fifty miles; about half the tribe own 
lands and villages in the plain, a portion 
lead a wandering life in the front range 
of hills nearest the plain and the half desert 
tract at its base, and the remainder live in the 
hills. The hill Kusranee can muster some 
1,200 fightiug-men, of whom 50 are horse- 
men. They are very thievish, and were in the 
habit of proceeding through the land of their 
brethren in the plain to plunder in the villages 
near Dehra Ishmael Khan. The country round 
Dehra Futteh Khan was also harassed by them, 

an agricultural and pastoral race 


of frontier Aff“ghans within the British tertito* 
ries, stout active men. 

Sherani, a tiibe who occupy the Takht-i- 
Suliman, with hard features, grey eyes and 
high cheek bones. They marry late and receive 
a dowry with the bride. They are engaged in 
agriculture. 

Boraich Afgham. — ^thitn lies on the 
rivers Helraund and Furh-rud. Shorabak, lies 
due east of Seistaii, on the banks of the 
Lora, and is occupied by the Baraich Afghans^ 
great camel breeders and acknowledging the 
supremacy of the amir of Kabul. 

Terin . — The Tor or black Terin tribe occupy 
Pishin. 

The Spin or White TeHn tribe reside in the 
Valley of Zawura^ and in the open plains of 
Tull and Chiitialli. They stretch into Gutch 
Gundava and nearly touch the British frontier. 

QuhMr or Kahkar, or Ghakar, a war- 
like tribe iu the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd mountains 
between the Indus and the Behut (Hydaspes.) 
They are the ancestors of the modern Jat. 
The Gukker, Gugger, and other aborigines of 
Hazara have most of them been mastered by 
Pathan invaders from beyond the Indus. The 
Mogul, and subsequently the Durani, failed 
to master them, but the Sikh ruler having 
been frequently foiled, at last nominally ac- 
complished their subjugation by stirring up in- 
ternal faction and the perpetration of acts 
cruelly and treachery. (See Kahkar# Khyber.) 
These seem identical with the Ghikar, a Scythic 
race inhabiting the banks "^of the Indus ; at an 
early period history they were given to in- 
fanticide. It was a custom, says Ferishta, as 
soon as a female child was born, to carry her to 
the market place and there proclaim aloud, hold- 
ing the child in one hand, and a knife in the 
other that any one wanting a wife might have 
her ; otherwise she was immolated.” By this 
mt*ans they had more men than women which 
occasioned the custom oi several husbands to 
one wife. When any one husband visited her, 
she set up a mark at the door which being 
-observed by the others, they withdrew till the 
signal was removed. They are supposed to be 
the descendants of the mountaineers whose chief 
Ambisaces sent ambassadors with presents to 
Alexander. Baber writes the name Guker, but it 
is also written JGhuka and Khaka. — 2^od^s 
Bajmilian, Vol. L p. 636. (See Afghan ; 
Kabul : Khetri ; Jelana.) 

The QukMTy are not distinguishable from the 
Awan, in personal appearance, botli being very 
large fine ipen, but not exceedingly fair, inhabit- 
ing as they do, a dry, bare, rather low country, 
hot ill summer. — ianiphell^ p. 96. 
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n her --The country of this tribe is in the some Hill Tribes named Koliistani and Swa«» 
waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible- ti, who orii^inally came from the Swat valley, 
It forms a square of about 180 miles between The of Kabul, occupy partially tb© 

the Achtickzye country, the Spin Terin, the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, Nijron, Tagow. 
Suliman range aud Beluchistan. But Kakers Alisiiang, Alighur and the lower Kuner. 
named Casia occupy in part the valky of Shal. Eussun^ye.— between the extreme northern 

The Punni clan, iu Sewi and Sewistanis Kaker. frontier of the Hazara district aud the Indus 
Their manners and habits vary. is a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and 

a no made race who occupy theTohki mountainous territory — inhabited by the Hus- 
audHotuki countries iu summer, and the Hainan sunzye, who therefore* dwfB in Cis-ludus, that 
or skirts of the Sulirnan range in winter. In is, on tbe left bank of the river. They could 
their migrations, they appoint the Chehlwasti or number^ perhaps, 2,000 h^htmg-men. The 
Captains of I^orty, aud a Khan or Director principal hiH is known as the Black raoun- 
General. tain** from its dark and gJoomiy aspect. In the 

Pashaii a race mentioired repeatedly by adjoining tracfcr within the Hu'Zara border, lies 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes in Western Turiroulee, the fief of a chief politically 
the Panjshir valley and adjoining passes. These dependent on the British, 
are supposed to be mahomedans, but as the Jmdoon Muhabun ^ — inhabit a tract below 

name is mentioned also by Elphinstone as that the Hussunzye country and ow the right bank 
of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in the of the Indus opposite the British town of 
jnountains may have retained their heathenism Torbeila, and thence stretching westward. In 
and independence. this tract the most notable place is Mount 

PnrmuU or Fermuli, or Eurmuliiehvfivem^ Muhabuny of classical celebrity^The Judoon have 
warlike race, about 8,000 in number, resi ling been suposed to be llajputs, but they are 
south of the Kabul river near Orgl urn in the Pathans who speak Pu-shtoo. — Campbell, p, 87, 
Kharaoti country, and to the west of Kabul. • Sitana , — Near the base of Muhabuu, and 
They carry on an unceasing hostility with the on the bauk of tbe incMs, is the fanatic colony 
Kharaoti tribes around them. Some are sol- of Sitana. Tbe Syude of this place are the 
diers in the AmiPs army, aud some engage in remnant of the followers of that extraordinary 
trade. — iLatham,) * adventurer, Syud Ahmed, wdio, gathering a 

Mmha, a iMce who occupied the rugged handful of “ Ghazi,** (warlike devo<tees,> from 
mountains along with the Kuklia. They were various parts of India, raised a fcirmidable ro- 
under the Sikh rule, but are shiah raahomedens. bellioa in Peshawur. After winning and losing 
Mean Kheil tribe, on the Punjab frontier is Peslrawor and Eusufzye, the Syud was even- 
partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. tually slain at tlie mouth of the Kaghan glen 

SirdeJd^ a small tribe, at Sirdeb, South east by Sheer Sing, the son of maharajah Bunjeet 
of Ghizni. Sing. Most of his adherents, cliiefty foreigners 

BilucM are more or less migrant and pre- to the Punjab, dispersed, and the remainder 
datory, particularly in the west. In habits settled at Sitana. These Sitana people are 
they resemble the lliyat and Kurd- They have evil-intentioned and ill-co-nditioned. They 
darlk skins ; they live in mud houses, in forts, endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surround- 
aud in their black felt tents called gedaun, iug mahomedan tribes, and especially of the 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; Swati. They endeavour to intrigue with Waha- 
au assemblage of gedaun, forms a tumaii or bees and such like fanatic religionists among the 
village, inhabited by a kheil, and a tribe con- mahomedan population in various p^irts of India, 
siata of a certain number of kheil. Tbe khan of The ferry over the Indus close to Sitana has 
Khelat is the chief Biluch. been frequently harassed by the fanatics. 

Storiani, a frontier tribe whose winter sta- Booner or Btmoor, is beyond the Judoon 
tion is in Baluchistan and summer station in country on the north-west. It is a rugged 
the high country belonging io the Musa- country, extending from the lower range of the 
kheil, — {Latfiam^s Descriptive Ethnology,) Hindoo Koosh downwards to hills which com* 

The Kohistan region commences mand the Gliumla valley and tbe central plain 
from Kaglmn, which is a narrow glen stretching of Eusufzye, On its western frontier again, 
upwards from the northernmost point of the lies the Swat territory. The Booner people are 
Hazara district for a distance of nearly 90 strong ; they could muster a force of some 
miles, and separating the maiiarajah of Kash- thousands. Their neighbours are the Swati. 
‘!nir*s territory from the independent moun- Bunair are the elder branch of the Eusufzye 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reaching Afghan. 

The llusBunzye country, separating the Huzara 27ie Emnfzye are democratic and agri- 
border from the Indus, and adjoining the cultural, lying in warm sheltered fertile valleys, 
Agrore fiefship in lluzara, is the country of touching the Indus on one side and Panjkhora 
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m tlie other, extending on the south to 
Kabul, occupyins: the northern part of the plain 
of Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Panjkhora and the 
Eusufzye part of the valley. About the year 1865, 
they opposed the British army in an attempt 
to move up the Umbeylah pass towards the 
Mahaban, but they suffered severely an<l after- 
wards lent their aid against Miilkah, situated 
on one of the spurs of the Mahabun mountain 
where fanatics from Hindustan had assembled. 
Of the^Stm^ Raneezyeand Lower Osman-kheyl 
tribes, the two latter are subordinate to the 
former. 

— A valley near the Runeve or Bun- 
Konr country in Afghanistan. The valley and 
the central plain of the Eusufzye are command- 
ed by hills that descend from the Hindoo koosh. 

Swati^ a pre-hindu people driven out of 
Swat by the Euzufeye, but seeoainiily of the 
blood which supplied the eailier Indians. — 
(Campbell^ p 96 ) 

The Swat eountry consists of a long fertile, 
valley, running downwards generally in a 
south-westerly direction, but turning half 
round from east to west as it nears the British 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is di«ffieuit of access to a force moving 
from British territory. The Lundye or Swat 
river flows right through and fertilities the 
valley, and then debouching through a gorge 
in the hills, enters the Peshawur valley and joins i 
the Cabul river near Charsudda, The Swat 
valley contains 300 villages and upwards ; and 
its inhabitants may number 1,00,000 souls, of 
whom 20,000 might be fighting men. As sol- 
diers, the Swati rank below several of the most 
martial tribes. Politically, the Swati consist 
of variotts elans, united under a loose federal 
government, at the head of which is an eh*c- 
tive chief, styled padshah or king. In 1655, 
the king was a Syuci, named Akbur, from the 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The High priest is 
called the “ Akoond’^ (equivalent to the term 
doctor or reader) and is held in great venera- 
tion. . Up to 1856 the king and the priest 
were sometimes said to be well-disposed persons, 
but they had never restrained their people 
from mischief. 

‘ Raneezy^ and wards the 

lower extremity of the Swat valley, a formida- 
ble range of hills bounding the valley runs for 
many miles from east to west, nearly parallel 
to the Biitish frontiers ; and at the eastern 
extremity of this range stands the Mora moun- 
tain. Between this range and the frontier, 
however, intervene two tracts, named Raneezye 
and lower Osmaiikheyl, both qumi dependen- 
cies of Swat. The best of the passes leading 
into Swat is one named MuHakund, which 
opens from Raneezye. A little further to 
tjie eastward of Raneezye also there are 


some passes, leading into Ihc-Loondkhore 
valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
These latter passes are not available for 
passage from Swat to British territory, because 
leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
by any party holding that valley. The passes 
via Raneezye anrl Osmankheyl, if tlie people of 
those traces accord a passage^ lead straight on 
to the British plains of Hushtnuggur. Above 
the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the British 
frontier, is the strong village of FMee. 

T"he sub-divisions of the Peshawar district, 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
and then Hushtnuggur, 

Tlve Upper or Hill Momund, occupy the 
hill range between the Punjakora and the Ku- 
Tier rivers, and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two 
of their kheils are nomadic and in summer 
move to the waters of the Helmuncl. The 
country extends from the south-western Swat 
border to a little beyond the Cabul river* 
Both banks of this river are in their possession, 
and their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul go- 
vernment, though subject to an almost nomi- 
nal coidrol ; and at the treaty, with the ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to restrain 
them from hostilities against British subjects. 
Their militia can muster about 12,000 fight- 
ing-men, There are tolerably good soldiers, 
though not equal to the men of the most mar- 
tial tribes- Their hills overhang the fertile 
strip of British territory, enclosed between 
the Swat and Cabul rivers near their conflu- 
ence, known as Doaba, and this portion of the 
border is not more than 25 miles distant froiti 
Peshawur. 

The three sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British are the Pin- 
(lee Alee Momund, the Alumzye Moraund, 
and the Michnee Momund. 

The Michnee Momund^ after annexation, 
were allowed to hold from the British Go- 
vernment, a flef or jagheer in Doaba, the 
fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
and Cabul rivers, of wliich they collected the 
revenue. A portion of the lands they cultivated 
themselves, the remainder they farmed out to 
other tribes of the plains as tenants. Many of 
their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Michnee 
and some in the neighbouring hills. They 
traded in the Peshawur valley. The Ahtmzye 
Mom,und, whose head- quarters are at Gundao, 
in the hills, also had a fief of Piinjpao in Bri- 
tish Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A 
few of their men lived iu the plains and the 
majority in the hills. These also traded in the 
valley. The Findee Alee at a former 

period, had held a similar jagheer in Doaba ^ 
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but not since Britisli ruie. These have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people of the Feshawur valley. They inha- 
bit a very strong locality in the Hills. The 
fiefs were orifyinally granted by preceding 
Governments to the Momunds as black mail 
to buy off depredation. 

The Afridi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the 
Punjab frontiers, 'fheir territory, commencing in 
the hills between the Caoul river and the Khy- 
ber pass, forms the western b mnclary of the 
Peshawur valley ; then it stretches round the 
soutli'Wf'stern corner and skirts a portion of 
the southern boufidary of the Peshawur district 
till it approaches the jCuttuk lands. It thus pro- 
jects abruptly into the British frontier, separates 
Peshawur disirict from that of Kohat, 
and forms the northern boundary of the latter 
(listrior. The Aft-idi hills, intervening between 
the Kohat and Peshawur districts, are crossed 
by two principal passes communicating from 
oue district to the other, the best of which is the 
well-known Kohat pass or Gullee and the 
oiher the Jewakee pass. The frontage of the 
Afreedee hills towards British jurisdiction ex- 
leiKia over a total length of 80 miles, and this 
territory stretches far back in a westerly direc- 
tion towards Cabuh Thus the Afreedee hold a 
large geographical area and have a long border 
conterminous with the British. The Afree- 
dee are entirely indepeiulent. Their hills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong- 
ly posted and difficult of access. The Afree- 
<iee are fierce by nature. They are not desti- 
tute of rude virtues, but they are notoriously 
faithless to public engagements, riiey are 
split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
lids tribe are nurherous. They can muster 
15,000 or 20,000 fighting men. As soldiers, 
tliey are among the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics resemble 
those of the other tribes. They retreat before 
the foe as he advances and press upon him as 
he retires. From the size of their country, and 
iheir numbers, the Afreedee are powerful. 

The Sepah aud Buzoti are small, 
hut very brave Afghan tribes, numbering the 
Buzoti 500, and the Sepah 300 fighting-men. 
They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours the Afreedee, 
and manage to hold their own. After the British 
acquisition of the Punjab they generally behaved 
well towards the British. 

QUlji, —An Afghan tribe which with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but ohiefiv dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghiljt tribe occupy theprinci- 
|>al portion of the country between Kandahar 
l^d and are the most numerous of the 


Afglian tribes. These people are also found 
between Farrah and Herat, and again between 
Kabul and Jalalabad, but, in either position 
being under due control, they are little heard 
of. The Ghilji between Kandahar and Ghazni 
comprise the great families of the Ohtak, the 
Thoki, the Tereki and the Andari with their 
sub-divisions. Of these, the three first are ia-t 
dependent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghilji families, and furnished the chief, or 
padshah, in the period of their supremacy. 
The Ghilji are both an agricultural and a pastoral 
people and dwell in villages and castles as well 
as in tents. They are a, remarkably tall fine 
race of men, with marked features, the Ohtak 
and Thoki peasantry being probably unsurpass*^ 
ed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe, for 
commanding stature and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but the generality of them, 
have a sternness of disposition amounting to 
ferocity and their brutal manners are not dis-^ 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghilji are so violent in their intercourse 
with strangers that they can scarcely be 
considered in the light of human beings, 
while no language, can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their county, or the 
indignities which are to be endured. The 
Ghilji although considered, and calling them-> 
selves Afghan, and, moreover, employing 
the Pashtu, or Afghan dialect, are undoubt.! 
ediy a mixed race. The name is evidently a 
modification or corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, 
that of a great Turki tribe, mentioned by 
Sherif-ud-din in his history of limur. The testi- 
mony of Ferishta, wliile clearly distinguishing 
the Ghilji tribes from the Afghan, also esta- 
blishes the fact of their early conversion to 
I mahomedanisra, still there is a tradition that 
they were, at some time, Christians of the Ar- 
menian and Georgian churches. This tradi-» 
tion is known to the Armenians of Kabul ; and 
they instance, as corroborating it, the practice 
observed by the Ghilji of embroidering the front 
parts of the gowns or robes, of their women 
and children, with figures of the cross, and the 
custom of their house-wives, who^ previous to 
forming their dough into cakes, cross their 
arms over their breasts, and make the sign of 
the cross on their foreheads after their own 
manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat, 
are the Suliman Kheil Ghilji, exceedingly nu- 
merous, and notorious for their habits of vio- 
lence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged head, but 
are governed by their respective malek, who are 
independent of each other. Dost Mahomed 
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klinn reduced them to ihe condition of tribu- 
taries, after haviui; destroyed a multitude of 
their castles. 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. The 
jrirh, from the a^e of ei<iht to twenty, are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie 
it like a cake, which haii<rs over their forehead 
and a little below their eyebrows. 'I'he centre 
of the lock (or hairy cake) is adorned by a gold 
or silver coin, which, in black hair, shines 
prettily. This is the sign of virginity amongst 
the Ghilji, The women allow their twisted 
locks to hang upon their ears, and even as far 
as their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a part of wandering 
Ghilji ; their tents were nothing more than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high • within, they had 
some more blankets, sacks, and packsaddies, 
and without, a few loads of mats, ropes, and 
netting, for the formation of their packages : 
both men and women were robust, with strong- 
ly marked features. — {MoorcrofCs Travels, VbL 
JI,p. 360. Masson’s Journeys, Vol. IL p. 
T98io212. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloo~ 
clmtan and Sindy p. 200. MoJinn LaVs 
Travels^ p. 323. See Abdali ; Kaffir ; Kalmuk ; 
Kandahar.) 

Hazarah. — This tribe of Afghans live 
principally in houses. They are said to lend 
their wives to their guests j their numbers are 
given at 1,56,000 souls. Monsr. Eerrier, 
mentions (Uaravan Journeysi pp. 194, 23,7.>, 
that he fell among the Ei-mak Hazara on the 
Murgab river, and other iribes about Dev- 
Hissar, more to the north and east. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the 
horse, the sword, and the firelock. Their cou- 
ragearaounts to rashness, and , they are more 
dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. 
He himself saw them under fire in the foremost 
rank. It is, and so far as they know, has 
always been a national custom. Here we have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons of 
Alexander, and the “female hosts” of Na- 
muchi. — (CaL Eeview^ No, 64, p, 433.) The 
Hazarah of the hill country near Ghazni and 
Kandahar, are Turanian in a marked degree 
and are without doubt of Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be in many ways like the Bra- 
fa ui, and at one time they possessed the country 
on the Kelat side of Caudahar, and were then 
nearer to the Brahui than they now are. 
The Hazarah from beyond Kabul and Ghazni 
come to Peshawar and the Panjab as labourers 
and they are industrious and independent. 
They speak Persian, and are shiahs in religion 
but have decidedly Mongol features. People of 
a Turk race dwell north of Ghilgbit. — Mr, 
OamphelLpp, 64, 157. 


The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided — Hazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. They occupy the whole 
range of the Parapamisus, or the mountains 
extending between the Hindu Kush, or Cauca- 
sus, and the city of Herat, to within a few days 
march of Kandahar. In appearance, they very 
much resemble the Ghurka j they have the 
same high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, 
very little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar 
origin. The Ghurka, however, follow hinduism, 
mahomedanism, whilst the Hazara are shiah 
ma horn med aiis . — ( Vigne’s Personal JNarrative, 
p. 167, 169.) 

Xazzilbash, a term applied in Kabul and 
Herat to a Turk race, principally of the tribe 
of Jawanshir, who were fixed in the country 
by Nadir shab. Under the kings of Kabul 
they served as body guards and still retain 
their own language, Their history has been often 
written. When Nadir shah marched towards 
Delhi, he had twelve thousand fighting Kazzel- 
bash with him. When be quitted that city, 
on his return, he left behind him three hundred 
of these, who with other troops, were directed 
to bring away his treasure, and follow him. 
They passed through Kabul ; but when, within 
•two days’ march of Kandahar, they heard of 
his death, and, a few days afterwards, Ahmed 
shah, Nadir’s lieutenant, arrived faimselfi 
attended by five or six hundred Dnrani,— he 
seized the treasure, and took the Kuzzelbash 
into his services ; and his kind treatment of 
them induced othe'rs to come from the neighs 
bourhood of Tabriz, Mushid, Kerman and 
Shiraz, in Persia, where tlje true Kuzzelbash 
exercise the profession of horse-breeders, shep-. 
herds, and cultivators. There are perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzelbash in the city of Kabul, 
who are evet ready, to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, the most intelligent, and the most 
influential men at Kabul. 

General Perrier tells us that the Persians 
inhabiting Kabul are known by the name of 
Kuzzilbash, and formed part of one or more of 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the tribe of 
Safavi. This eovereigu, to distinguish them 
from the othefs, gave them a kind of red cap ; 
hence their name of “ Red head,” Kuzzelbash. 
These seven tribes were Oustajalu, Chamloo, 
Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zoolkadder, Kajar, and 
Afchar. — Fertkr’s His, of Afghans^ p. 70. 
Mohun Lai’s Travds, p. 265. 

The Tajik are the aborigines of the country, 
and are not Afghans. Alexander probably found 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking 
scvit or Pelhevi, 
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Han^uis a depen^lency of the pro- 
vince of Kohat. The inhabitants of the villages 
in the vallt^y leading from Hangu to Kohat are 
principally shiah, as are all the tribes of the 
Turi, their neighbours, although not so bigoted 
as these ; or, being under control, they are 
compelled to conceal their fervour. The Turi, 
when they see a stranger, ask him if he be 
straight or crooked, putting at the s-^me time 
the fore-tinger to their foreheads, and holding 
it first in a perpendicular position, and then 
in a contorted one. If desirous to be civilly 
received, the stranger had better reply that he 
is straight by which they understand be is a 
shiali. The plain of Kohat appears on all sides 
surrounded with hills ; on the summit of one 
of which, to the north, is seen a watch-tower, 
by which the road to Peshawar leads. — (A/as~ 
gorC s JourneyB^ YoL I. p, 114 117.) 

Kufdzye^ more generally, known as the Po- 
polzye, an Afghan tribe, numbering 20,000 
families, an offshoot of the Abdali, one of the 
branches of which, the Suddozye, gave sover- 
eigns to the Afghans in the 17 th and 18th 
centuries. 

Wazeeri are divided into three great di- 
visions, as follows: — The Ootmanziye, or 
Ootman kbejl ; the Alimedzye ; the IVlahsood. 

The Wazeeri country extends from the south 
of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite 
Dera Ismail Khan : towards the north they are 
bounded by the Afreedi country and towards 
the south by the tribe of Baorani. Bunnoo 
frontier is the hahitat of the Ahmedzye. These 
are divided into six sections, which again are 
sub-divided into numerous smaller clans. One 
of these sections is called Sperkye ; it has two 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the 
name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers about 
250 fighting-meii ; they live in the hills on 
both sides of the river Koorura, and since 
A. D. 1830 a number of them seltled in British 
territory. They till their lands in the cold 
season, and during the summer months the 
greater portion of them retire to the hills, leav- 
ing a few to look after their fields. 'Ihe other 
sections of the Ahmedzye are located in British 
territory, on the Thul between Bunnoo and 
Luttumur : they generally go by the name 
of Thul Wazeeri. Captain Mecham was 
murdered some years ago, close to Luttumur, 
and the Government retaliated by marching a 
force against the Kabul kheyls. Since that 
expedition the Wazeeri on the Bunnoo frontier 
have been very quiet. 

— In the Kohat district, the princi- 
pal tribe are the Bungush Pathans. They can 
muster 15,000 fighting men, and are fairly 
good ^soldiers. They highly appreciated the 
' light money assessments/ after what 
long termed the robber rule’’ of 


sooltan Mahomed, Barnkzye- Up to 1848, he 
j held Kohat as a fief from the Cabul govern- 
I raent. It was then taken possession of by the 
British on account of hostility evinced during 
the second Sikh war. The khan of Hungoo, in 
the Bungush country, was in the British ser- 
vice as Revenue Collector, when he was mur- 
dered by one of his own relatives. The khan- 
ship descended to his son. The Bunguek 
tribe have suffered much from the raids of their 
hill neighbours Wuzeeree, Orukzye, I'ooree 
and Cabul-kheyl. The inhabitants of the Mee- 
ranzye valley are also Bungush. This valley 
belonged to the fief of sooltan Mahomed, but 
being an outlying locality was overlooked when 
Kohat was taken possession of. The CabuJ 
government then lost no time in arranging for 
the occupation of Meeranzye, which appeared 
to have been vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, 
the governor of the Koorum province, in 1851, 
summoned the Meeranzye to surrender ; but 
they petitioned the British to include them in 
Kohat. Under the circumstances this reqtiest 
was acceded to. They were in their hearts' 
hostile to the British government, as indeed they 
were to any government whatever. They offer- 
ed to guard the Kothul, and asserted that they 
had an hereditary claim, stronger than that of 
the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. The Kothul 
was then made over to them, and as the Afree- 
dee refused to open the pass, it was resolved 
to establish a blockade and the Afreedee were 
debarred from entering the Kohat and Pesha- 
wur valleys. While these arrangements were 
progressing theGullee Afreedee suddenly attack- 
ed the Bungush people on the Kothul, an.d 
seized that post. Several Bungush chiefs were 
killed in the encounter, and Major Coke who 
was present, was slightly wounded. Upon this 
check, the Bungush people obtained the alliance 
of two small, though warlike, tribes, named 
Buzotee and Sepah. These were independent 
and dwelt in the hills near the pass. The 
Southern section of the Jewakee Afreedee also 
joined the league. 

Central Asia is a term used differently by 
geographers, ethnologists, and politicians, but 
is usually applied to the region intervening be- 
tween Russia in Asia, and British India, and 
lying to the west of Chinese Tartary. Its 
western boundary is the Caspian Sea and the 
river Ural. On the east, is the lofty table-land 
of the Bolor, (the mountains which form the 
western boundary of Chinese Turkestan and 
Dzungaria), and the river Irtiscb ; the 
northern boundary is western Siberia, and it 
has Afghanistan on the south east. The north- 
ern half of Central Asia consists of the Kirghiz 
desert, which is moutitainous and rugged on 
the east, and full of saline steppes on tl>e west. 
In the midst of the southern half lies the sea 
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of Aral, on the western side of wliich, up to 
the Caspian Sea on the west, there stretches a 
broad tract of desert. But, on the eastern side 
of Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by 
the great rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
rind it is in this fertile tract that the conquests 
of Russia were made between 1864 and 1868, 
absorbing the kingdom of Central Asia. In 
their operations, the Russians used only 2,000 
arid 3,000 men, and never had more than 15,000 
in all Turkisian* The whole country of Cen- 
tral Asia between India and Tartary is one 
broad mountain range, the Himalaya forming 
the southern crest, and the Kuen luen the 
northern. The interior has some lovely valleys 
like Kashmir, but it is more usually broken 
into rocky ravines, through which the affluents 
of the Indus force their way towards the plains ; 
or else stretches away in those vast treeless up- 
lands, which are one of the. chief cliaracteristics 
of the range through its whole extent. 

Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, well suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original inhabitants, and in 
part of the many migratory races who have 
swept through the country. At the foot of the 
mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuck, Kirghiz, Ouigur, 
Manchu, Chinese, Armenian and Indians dwell 
in the well watered plains. Beyond these, in 
every direction, is the pathless desert, which 
has been tenanted by pastoral nomad es ever 
since the earth was peopled. From the Yen- 
didad opening chapters there seems in ancient 
times to have been a great kingdom in Central 
Asia ; an eastern branch, with its primaeval 
seats on the Oxus : The Iranian people, who 
were settled between the Oxus and the Jaxar- 
tes, as early as the limes of the J udges of Is- 
rael, still hold their ground in the country, uii* 
<ler the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert ; Galsha and 
Parsiwan ; a primitive and not impure Iranian 
population miglit still be found in almost every 
district from the ludus to the Jaxartes, and 
throughout the valleys of the Oxus. 

The Paropamisan chain, which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred ' 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred from north to south. The whole of this 
space is a maze of mountains, and though it 
affords a habitation to the Eimak and Hazarah 
it is so difficult of access, and so little frequent^ 
ed, that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. 

Uigur. According to Professor A. Vambery, 
the Uigur are the most ancient of the Turkish 
tribes, and formerly .inhabited a part of Chinese 
Tartary, which is now occupied by a mixed 
population of Turk, Mongol and Kalmuck. 
They wre the first who reduced the Turkish 


language to writing, borrowing the characters 
from the Nestorian Christians, who came to 
iheir country as early as the fourth century of 
our era. The manuscripts of this language, 
written in the characters mentioned^ afford, 
therefore, the most ancient and valuable data 
in investigating the history of Central Asia — 
nay, of the whole Turkish race. ’ But these mo- 
numents are of great scarcity ; he believes he 
has collected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a li- 
teratiiff*, and were very fond of books at a time 
when the Western world was involved in ig- 
norance and barbarism. The most valuable 
manuscript he obtained bears date 1069, and 
was written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics and 
politi«‘al subjects, and forms a kind of manual 
of advice to kings how to govern with justice 
and success. It reveals the social condition of 
this people^ and forms the basis of the later 
regulations by which all Turks are governed. 
He believes that the Tartars of ancient time 
were not such barbarians as they now are. 

Tui'Ico- Tartars . — Its people are from two 
distinct sources, viz. the settled races, descend- 
ants of Semitic and Iranian conquerors from 
the south, and the races, who have been occu- 
pying the country from pre-historic limes. 
This latter part of the inhabitants have been 
styled Turko Tartars. The people are in their 
habits the same as they were 3,000 years ago. 
The Turko-Tartaric race stretches from the 
Polar sea to the Hindu Kush and from the 
ijiterior of China to the shores of the Danube. 
Vambery divides the Turks who, from East to 
West, occupy this extent into 


Burut, black or pure 
Kirsibis ; 

Kirghis properly Ka- 
zak ; 


Karakalpak ; 
Turkoman ; 
Uzbek I 


Burut^ pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz., the valley 
of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of moun- 
tains. They are powerful, thick set, strong boned 
figures, but remarkably agile and have acquir- 
ed much warlike renown. Their face is less 
flat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk and less 
fleshy, their foreheads somewhat higher and 
their eyes are less almond shaped than the Kal- 
muk, few of them have red or fair hair or a 
white complexion. The Burut are in contact 
with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and in conse- 
quence their language has many Mongolian 
words and now and then they profess themselves 
more or less mahomedans but shamanism 
largely prevails. 

The Kipchahi who have settled down in 
and around Khokund, are supposed by Yam- 
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bery to be a division of the Burnt. Their 
social relations are with mahomedans and the 
people of Turkestan. 

kirghis or Kasak^ are kno\Vn in ^Sui^dpe 
as the Kirdiis, but this people only style 
themselves Kasak. They are extended through 
the noithern desert larulsof Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many subdivisions 
with branches, families and lines, but the Eu- 
ropean classification into Great, Little and 
Middle hordes is unknown to them. Love of 
travel and war have often brought together the 
most distant branches, and whether on the 
shores of the Emba, or of the sea of Aral, 
whether in the environs of the Balkash and 
Alatan, there is little difference to. be found in 
the dialects spoken by them, though shades of 
differences are perceptible amongst them, 
scattered as they are so extensively through the 
northern desert lauds of Central Asu. In man- 
ner of life and language, die Kasak is hardly to 
be distinguished from the Burnt. In colour 
the Kasak women and young men have a 
white, almost a European complexion, which 
darkens by exposure. The Kasak have the 
short neck of the 'furanian race, so different 
from the long necked Iranians, and they have 
thick-set, powerful frames, with large bones j 
head not very large, crown round, and more 
pointed than flat : eyes less almond shaped but 
awry and sparkling ; prominent cheek bones, 
pug noses, a broad flat forehead, and a larger 
chin than the Burnt. Beard on chin thin, only 
hairs on both ends of upper Up. They deem a | 
Kalmuk woman more beautiful than their own. 
The men in aunamer wear the Kalpak head 
dress, and in winter the Tumak cap of fur, 
covered with cloth and flaps. They are almost 
all mahomedans, but like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain much 
of the shamanist belief which they held prior 
to their conversion some centuries before ; 
Cheiromancy, astrology, casting out devils, are 
common to all mahomedans, but the Kasak 
draw omens from the burnt sacrifice of the ! 
shoulder blade and the twisting of the entrails. 

Kara Kalpak moved from the mouth of 
the Jaxartes, into the khanat of Khiva, in the 
beginning of the 19thcentury apd are only met 
with there. In appearance and dress they are 
intermediate between the Kirghis, .Kasak and 
Kalrpuk. They are tall vigorous men, with 
more powerful frames than any of the Central 
Asian tribes but clumsy and with coarse fea- 
tures', They have large head, fl.at full face, 
large eyes, flat nose, slightly projecting cheek 
hjMiies, a coarse aud slightly poiuted chin. 

Th& Tiirlcoman is the fourth gradation of 
"|ieltoiLg61iaa Turkish race aud iu many res- 
l^stbey-rcsei^ible the Kasak aud Kara KhI- 


pak. The pure Turkoman type is met wiilt 
in the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
bead, not high cheek bones, sortie what snub 
noses ; witb the bright, sparkling fiery eyes, of 
the desert races, but more particularly the 
Turkoman, longish chins, feet turned in. 
The blond colour is common, indeed the Kelte 
race amongst the Gorgeu Yomuts ate generally 
half blood. The Goklen and other tribes near 
Persia evidence an intermixture with the Ira- 
nian Persian. The Turkoman is slender and 
agile, and they are hardy and enduring under 
privations. Thev early separated themselves 
from other Turko-Tartarian nations, moving 
from the Mansrishlak east to the north west and 
thence to the south. In their present country, 
the Salor and Sarik are the oldest tribes ; after 
them the Yomut, who at one time roamed from 
north to south along the shores of the Caspian* 
The Tekke were transferred by Taimur to 
Akhab The Ersari, at the close of the 18th 
centuryj moved from Mangi<hlak to the shores 
of the Ox us, and recently many of the Chadar 
moved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation of the lurkoraan is pillage* The 
men wear long locks till the dose of the first 
year of their marriage. The women are hand- 
some, and perfect beauties ate to be seen, not 
inferior to the Georgians in growth and regu- 
larity of features. The young girls of all nomade 
tribes are good riders but Turkoman women 
excel all the others. 

The Uzbek are the resident civilized inhabit 
tants of Central Asia, but in their physical form 
have become considerably changed from being 
intermixed with ancient Iranians and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full face, low flat 
forehead, large mouth, while those of Buchara 
are less marked. In the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar and Aksu the colour is from yellowish 
brown to blackish ; in Khokand brown, and 
in Khiva wliite. Uzbek men have pretty thick 
but never long beanis. The women long 
retain their white complexion, and with their 
large eyes, full face, and black hair they are not 
displeasing. In Central Asia, they are highly 
renowned for their beauty. Timur was an Uzbek 
fartar, but Uzbek power rose on the ruins of the 
Timur dynasty. They have 33 chief divisions, all 
known by names, many of them similar to those 
amongst the Kazak, and from this Vambery sup- 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahomedans. In Khiva and 
some parts of ' Chinese Tartary they are brave 
and warlike, and in this respect they are 
distiuguished from all the other (Jentral Asia- 
tics, tSettled, they retain nomade customs, 
building houses for stables and granaries 
but preferring the raised taut to dwell iu 
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Uzbek women go unveiled. Though settled in i 
Central Asia for centuries past, the Uzbek medi- i 
tates robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy 
be found, they attack each other in bloody inter* 
nal strife. 

The name by which Vambery designates these 
races is Turko-Tartars : frotn amongst whom 
came the warrior nations known in the west as 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigur 
and Khazar. But the maimer of living, the 
customs and physical conditions, as ttien des^ 
cribed, of the Tartar tribes whose arms reached 
from the Jaxartes to the heart of Eome and 
Gaul, have much resemblance to those of the 
present irihS)itants of Turkestan, and the peo- 
ple of Central Asia, particularly the nomade 
tribes, are in their social habits the same as they 
were two thousand years ago. In the tent of 
many a nomade chief a similar life is- observ- 
able as that described by Priscus as prevailing 
at the court of the king of the Huns. Attila, 
Chengiz khan and Timur, in historical char-ic- I 
ters resemble each other, and Vambeiy is of opi- 
nion that energy and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanche carrying everything before it 
would increase to hundreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new Example of God’s scourge, 
if the powerful barriets of European civilization, 
which has a great inhueuce in the East, did 
not stop the way. 

The Turh, wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
resolves, firm and steadfast, not from principle 
but from apathy and aversion to change, and it 
is from these characteristics that his appearance 
is earnest and solemn, a profound seriousness, 
a marked cold expression of countenance, 
-with a great inclination to pomp and magni- 
ficence. An Uzheg or Turkoman has a proud 
bearing as if possessed with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. The Omanli 
Turks’ love of independence is boundless. 
He considers himself born to rule ; and that 
hunting and war alone are worthy of him and 
liusbandry is considered ignominious. In Cen- 
tral Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands 
of the Persian slaves, commerce and business 
.‘With the tajiks Hindu and Jew. The Turk 
is intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply the terms Turkluk, (Turk- 
dom) ’ Kabalik (coarseness)., and Tagimluk 
{thickness) Sadeluk (simpleness) and with these 
qualities, as the Osmanli is easily taken in by 
the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the FuTk is as 
easily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In transactions 
the Turk are regarded as possessing more hones- 
"ih frankness and cou&dence;,plainnes3, simplicity 


and uprightness. Compared with the Persians, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier 
and upright man. They are more brave, per- 
severing and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic people. They are unpolished, wild and 
Ufi cultivated, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They crave riches, but only to expend them* 
They exact much labour from their subordinates 
but protect and deal liberally with them. The 
Turk is innately a nomade and like other nomades 
is distinguished tor hospitality, The Burut is the 
wildest and most savage and most superstitious 
of them, but less malicious than the Kirghis 
and Turkoman. The Burut has not wholly 
abandoned shamanism, and knows little of 
Islam. 

The Kasah Kirghis are less brave and war- 
like, though readily engaging in a pillaging ex** 
Ipedition. They form the bulk of the Turkish no** 
mades and are for the most part devoted to a 
wandering life : in very few instances have they 
settled. 

The Kara-halpak are considered d ull and fool- 
ish. They are even less* warlike than the Kir« 
ghis, they have seldom appeared as conquerors 
and are even less employed as mercenaries. They 
are largely occupied as cattle breeders and they 
are active, benevolent and faithful. 

Many of the Turkomaii dwell in a half settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxus as far Char 
Jui and in Khiva. They are notorious amongst 
all the races of Central Asia as the most restless 
adventurers. Throughout the whole globe it 
! would be difficult to ‘find a second nation with 
such a restless spirit and untameable licentious- 
ness as these children of the deserfcl To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves is to the Turkoman 
honorable, they are always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious. Their counts y is the wildest 
and most savage where even keeping a few cattle 
gives only a scanty income. 

The Uzbrg are honest, upright and have mucb 
Turkish open heartedness, and are proud of 
their education and represent ail the best side 
of the national character of the Turks. — Fam- 
len/s Sketches of Central A 283 to 312. 

Iranian races have always been known foe 
their refinement, and high civilization,, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Bazantiao 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have 
long and faithfully retained the features of tin 
uaiional characteristics. Though overrun, by 
the Semitic and Turanian races, the Iranian has 
borrowed little, or nothing- from them but has 
exerted over them powerful influeue^. Accord** 
ing to Khanikolf (“ Sur V Ethnographie de Ixt 
Pme”) the Iranian of Persia, came from the 
East of modern Persia, about Segestan and 
Khorassan, and moved to the west in prehistoric 
ages, and though alier^ABy the.attacks.ot .the 
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Turko Tartar tribes from the north, or were in 
contact on the west and south with Turanian 
and Semitic element, the Mede is everywhere 
recot^nisable as the same as described by Hero- 
dotus and later Greek writers. The arrow 
headed writing at Persepolis enumerates the 
Iranian people of that day. The form of 
the Iranian is spare, but elegant, even noble, 
hut there have always been differences between 
the Eastern and Western Iranians, 

The East Iranians are (a) the Scgistani or 
Khaff;— Cb) Char Aimah (c^ Tajik and 
,Sart, each of which counts many sub-divisions 

The principal number of the Segistan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood, B.uy 
Tebbes, and Birjan. 

The people of Khorassan are greatly inter- 
.mixed with Turko-Tartar elements. Tlie lan- 
guage of modern Iran is laden with Arabic and 
Turkish words *. but in the Eeist, the language 
is much like that in which Ferdusi wrote his 
poem free from words of Arabic origin. 

The Char Aimak, and consist of four peoples 
theTiinuri, Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and Jamshidi, 
all of them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. 

The Aimak who graze their flocks in the 
Parapamisus, s.Ye brave and relentless, and 
Afghans when travelling, whether proceeding 
from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain districts of these intre- 
pid nomade tribes. 

The Timtcri dwell at Gorian and Knh’sun 
on the western boundary of Herat, ar)d in the 
villages and towns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf, About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimeni dwell in the Jo!gha-i-Herat, 
from Kerrukh to Sabzwar ; the few who have 
extended to Farrah being styled by the Afghans, 
Parsivan. Each member of the Chat Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan and 
all attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature, though agiicultural. 

The Feros Kohi, a small number of people, 
about 8,000, dwell on the steep hill N. E. 
of Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their 
robbing and plundering. Kale No on the 
summit of the mountain and the fortified places 
of Darzi Kutch and Chaksaran are considered 
similar to the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and 
Luri in the environs of Ispahan, They have a 
resemblance to the Hazarah, but their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their’ 
name the Feroz Kohi from Teheran* Timur 
settled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
retmed to their own country. They 


have a few cattle and they sow a little, and 
plunder the caravans travelling on the Maimani 
road or make inroads on the scattered tents of 
the Jamshidi. 

Jamshidi are the only tribe of Eastern 
Iranians who are exclusively nomades. They 
derive their descent from Jamshirl, and moved 
out of Segistan to the shoies of the Murghab, 
which they have occupied from pre- historic 
times. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salor and Sarik Turkoman and they use the 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman, also, their 
occupation, for, they are as great manstealers. 
They excel the other Aimak as horsemen and, 
for a chapao, band themselves with men of 
Herat or with the tribes of Turkomans. It was 
this cause that led Allah liuli Khan to trans- 
port them from Khiva to the banks of the 
Oxus, after he had conquered them with the 
allied Sarik. After a residence of 12 years, they 
fled and returned to the town of Murghab. 
The Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. 
They still retain parts of the Zoroastriau faith, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east. 

The l^ajik is Iranian. He is met with in 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhara and 
in Badakhshan, but many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tartary and 
Afghanistan, The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has broad powerful frame of bones, and 
especially wide shoulder bones, but they diverge 
from the Iranian, they have the Turanian wider 
forehead, thick cheeks, thick nose and large 
mouth. The Tajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in tlie steppe of Pamir. The 
terra is from Taj, a crown, the lire worshippers 
head dress. But the Tajik does not so style him- 
self, but regards the term as derogatory. 
The Turks style the Tajik, fc’art. The Tajik is 
covetous, unwarlike, and given to agriculture 
and trade, but fond of literary pursuits and po- 
lished and it is owing to their preponderance in 
Bokhara that that city has been raised to the 
position of the Head Quarters of Central 
Asiatic civilization, for, there, from pre* Islamic 
times, they have continued their previous exer- 
tions iti mental culture and notwithstanding the 
oppressions which they have sustained from a 
foreign power, have civilized their conquerors. 
Most of the celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge and helle lettres, have been Tajiks, 
and at tlie present day, the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and Ishan are 'Tajiks and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are 
Tajik, or, as the Turks style the race, S?rt. 
Vamberry considers the Tajik and Sart identical, 
but he recognizes that in their physiognomic 
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peculiarities, the Sart differs greatly from the 
Tajik, being more slender, with a larger face, 
and a higher forehead ; but these changes he 
attributes to frequent intermarriages between 
Sart men ami Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, the 
priest and the laymen, youth and old age, equal- 
ly affect poetry and reciting of tales. The lite- 
rature of the mahomedans or settled nations, 
brought from the south, is filled with exotic me- 
taphor and illustration. In the three Khanats, 
the mullah and ishan, have written much on 
religious subjects, but its mystical allusions are 
beyond the reach of the people. The Uzbeg, 
the Turkoman and Kirghis esteem music as their 
highest pleasure and often break out in song, 
siiiijing soft mij>or airs. The Uzbeg poetry on 
religious subjects is exotic, derived from Per- 
sian or Arabic sources, The Tartar compositions 
are tales and ’relate to heroic deeds, similar to 
the romances of Europe .— Shetches 
of Central Asia^ p, 338. 

Kunduz, a small town of 500 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Oxus. It is surrouuded on all sides by hills, 
and is so very insalubrious that the proverb 
runs if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
chief of Kunduz, Murad Beg, ill-treated Moor- 
croft and robbed him of money and effects to the 
extent of 23,000 rupees. In 1830, he had oc- 
cupied all the valley of the Oxus and ruled all 
the countries immediately north of the Hindu 
Kush. It lies in a valley among the hills run- 
ning from E. to W. about 30 miles and from N. 
to S. about 40 miles and the great mountain the 
Hindu Kush is visible and Khulam, Heibab, 
Gori, and Inderab are subject to it. 

Bohham is an isolated kingdom in Turkistan 
of small extent surrounded by a desert. It 
lies between the parallel of 36° and 45° N. and 
61® and 67 E, lat. It is an open champagne 
country of unequal fertility, and intersected by 
the Oxus on its southern border. Its rivers on 
the Amu or Oxus, the Sir or Jaxartes, the Kohik 
or Zarafshan and the river of Kurshiand Balkh, 
It is ruled over by an amir whose sway may 
be comprised between the 37® and 43® north 
lat., and between the 60® and 68° of east long. 
T/ie llzheh are undoubtedly the preponde- 
rating race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them together. 
They are divided into stems and sections, like 
the Kirghiz, and have their elders, or beys, who 
enjoy a certain consideration among them, 
the Uzbek branches, with some of their sub- 
divisions, are enumerated in the work called 

Nassed Mamet i Uzbekia.’* 

The rulers of Eastern Turkestan have always 
been mahomedaii from the time of Tagbalak 
Timur, who was, we are told, the first maho- 
medan sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of 


Chinghiz, Buddhism indeed was found still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of Shah Kukh iu 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, iu 
the western states mahomedanism* seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as KlnvHja or Hojab, 
acquired great influence^and the sectaries attach- 
ed to the chief of these divided the people into 
rival factions, whose mutual hostility eventually 
led to the subjugation of the whole country. For 
late in the seventeenth century Hojah Appak, 
the leader of one of those parties called the 
White Mountain, (having been expelled from 
Kashgar by Ismail Khan the chief of that state 
who a was zealous supporter of the opposite 
party or Black Mounrain,) sought the aid of 
Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eleuth or Kal- 
muk of Dzungaria. Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief in 1678 invaded the states 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off the khaii 
of Kashgar and his family, and established the 
Khwajali of the White Mountain over the country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discords for many years succeecietl, sometimes 
one, sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer- 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1767 
the latter country was conquered by the Chinese, 
wdio in the following year making a tool of the 
White party which was tlieu in opposition, 
succeeded in bringing the states of Turkestan 
also under their rule. — Cathay . 

Chinese Tartary ^ also known as Bocharia, 
Little bokharia, also as Eastern Turkestan, is 
a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides and on the east 
are barren sands which merge imperceptibly into 
the great desert of Gobi. The Tiau-shau range 
separate it from Dzungaria. The Bolor range 
from 1'rnnsoxiana , and the Kara Koram and 
Kuen Lun from India and Thibet on the south. 
The land is clayey near the front of the moun- 
tains base but sandy in the central tracts. Kaiii 
is rare, and the air is of exceeding dryness, but 
the climate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con- 
verging towards the Ergol or Taryon. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 
and the Jade stone. The southern line of the 
caravan route passes through it from Khamil 
to Aksu and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand, 
is 800 miles. It was subject to China from 
the beginning of the Christian era, to the time 
of Changiz Khan, and after the middle of the 
18th century, the Chinese regained possession 
of it. 
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Alti-shabr, or (he six cities, forms tlie west- 
era district, comprising Yarkand^, Kashgar, 
Khotan, Aksu, Yanghisar and Oosh-Turfau, 
with territories snboniinate to each. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahomedaii. 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces of 
Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkund is the 
entrepot of trade between^China and Bokhara, 
Kimtan, from the time of Ctesias, has been 
celebrated for its mineral products, its jade 
and emeralds, its shawl-wool and flax^ it. 
was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade 
with Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, 
broad cloth leather, and sugar. Perhaps the 
term Eastern Turkestan should be retained 
solely. The inhabitants of the country, call 
themselves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
^nd profess the mahomedaii religion. 

Turkestan . — The people of Asia, -who 
inhabit the countiies which extend northwards 
to the Russian fronti<-rs, westwards to the 
Caspian Sea, and Southwards to Afghanistan, 
for the greater part are descendants of Turks 
and it would be more proper to give to all 
these countries, the general name of Turkesian 
dividing it in the following manner : 

lat, IfoTthevn or Russian Turkestan, compre- 
hending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 

2adly, Southern Turkestan, inhabited by 
the Khivan, Turkoman and Karakalpak and 
including also Great Bucharia, Kobxnd, and 
Tashkend ; 

Srclly, Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
Bucharia, which is subject to China. 

The Chinese and Mantchoo call by the name 
of hoei hoei,’^ all the raahomedan tribes who 
live under their dominion. This word, there- 
fore, has ceased to desigfiate a nation. As the 
Ouigour Hoei Hoei, called simply Hoei hoei 
under the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were 
mahomedans, this name is applied by the Chi- 
nese to all those of the same leligion, in the 
same manner as the Russians are ofren called 
Greeks, because they are of the Greek church. 
The Lihabitants of the towns of Little Bucharia,. 
are in part descendants of the ancient Ouigour 
or Hoei hoei, and consequently Turks ; in pan 
Sarti, or Bucharians who are scattered as mer- 
chants- all over central Asia, and who are 
Persians, There are many of them at Peking 
Hangteheou fou. Canton, and other commercial 
cities of China* Their mother tongue is Persian 
butj they also speak the oriental Turki, which 
is the generallaMguage of Turkistan, and the 
i^ost dilfused in Little Bucharia. The Ouigour 
ipitipg ^ character was the original source of 
t^pse ^ill used by the. Mongol, and Manchu, 
almost certainly derived from 
charaqt^^ through th,e Nesto- 


rians. The modern Tartar characters are written 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from 
top to bottom of the pa<fe, the lines succeeding 
each other from left to right. What Ouigour 
meant with Mongol authors is doubtful but 
the people and language so called by the 
Western Asiatics were Turkish. Captain Vali- 
khanoff speaks of the language now in use at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear 
whether he menus that this term is kjiovvn to 
the natives . — {Eimians in Cent, Jsia^ p, 67, 
Tula Cathay^ I. p. *206. Timhowski’a Journal 
to Peking, Fol L pp. 6, 378-79.) 

The Kafir race occupy the most inaccessible 
portions of the Indian Caucasus belween the 
Kashgar river and Bamian, The race is called 
Siahposh Kafir and occupy the mountainous, 
region of northern Afghanistan with Bujur 
and Kuner on the south. Kaffiristan, accord- 
ing to Vigne, commences from the mountains 
beyond the valley of Nijran, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends bebiiid those of Taghan 
and Laughman to the frontiers of Bajravur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badaksban ; and 
it forms the greater part of one side of the valley 
of Chitral, or Little Kashghar. — (Vigne's Terso^ 
nal Narrative, p, 235.) 

Another authority describes Kaffiristan as 
bounded on the west by the BelutTagh, on the 
east it touches Chinese Turkistan and Little Ti- 
bet, to the south .lies Afghanistan, and to the 
North ICokun or Ferghana where the popular 
tion is Chaghtai Turk. The Kafer have idols 
of stone and wood, male and female, also a 
stone Imrtan representing God. Tliey are in- 
dependent, have defied all attempts at reduc- 
tion, and their enmity to mahomedans is in- 
veterate and unceasing and they give no quarler. 
Three large rivers flow through Kafliristan 
from north to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, which 
ultimately falls into the Indus. 'The two wes- 
terly ones unite at Tirgari of Imghman, and the 
joint stream, after a short course of eight or ten 
miles, falls into the Kabul river at Kergah, in 
the same district, about a mile to the east of 
Mandarawar. 'I'be easterly river, known as that 
of Kameh^ falls into the Kabul river east of 
Jelfiiabad, and at a distance of about twenty- 
five miles from Kergah. The Kameh flows 
through Chitral, and its source is more remote. 
On the east it may be considered the boundary 
of the Siaposh territory, as the river of Nadjil 
and Alishang forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three rivers — [MassorCs Journeys, Fol, I, 207.) 
According to Mohuu Lai a Kafir race, the- 
Perancheh are found over a larj^e tract of coun- 
try besides the few families at Panjshir who pre* 
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serve their ancient (iialect. They are found in- 
Kabul, Kameh, Makkeid and Attok. The 
Kafir race are tali with fair skins, Grecian fea* 
tures, arched eyebrows and ruddy complexions, 
handsome and extremely intf-lligcnt. They 
possess great ability and activity. Th«> 
have idols, sacrifice to a chief deity Doghan and 
know Siva an'd Mahadeo by name. They all 
eat beef. They are fond of honey, wine and 
vinegar, music and dancing, the sexes dancing 
apart. 'I hey have no written character and are 
said to speak a language resembling Pushye. 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side of 
their heads. They dispose of their dead on bills, 
without interment . — {Burners Kabul ) 

They are called Siah Posh from wearing 
black goat skin dresses. They are persecuted 
by air the surrounding nations who seek to 
capture them as slaves. Their women do all 
-the out-door work and follow the plough. The 
Siaposh place their corpses in deal boxes, with* 
out interring them, expose them on the summits 
of bills, like the people of Tibet, but it is not 
explained whether this is a final disposition. 
The semi-exposure adopted by the Siaposh, has 
contributed, probably, to their being suspected 
to be remnant of the Gebers, or followers of the 
reformer Zertusht, but in no account of them is 
the least mention of fire worship amongst them. 
There is the certainty that within the tluee last 
centuries there were people called Geber in the 
Kabul countries, particulaily in Lughraan and 
Eajor, also that in the days of Baber there was 
a dialect called Geberi. We are also told that 
one of the divisions of Kafristan was named 
Gebrek. But it does not follow that the people 
called Geber then professed the worship of fire. 
That in former times, fire-worship existed to a 
certain, if limited, extent in Afghanistan, is evi- 
denced by the pyrethrae, or altars still crowning 
the crests of hills at Gard-dez, at Baraian, at 
Seghan, and at other places. Near Bamian i:s 
also a cavern, containing enormous quantities of 
human bones, apparently a corainou receptacle 
of the remains of Geber corpses. At Murki 
Khel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and under the 
Safed Koh, human bones aie so abundant in 
the soil that walls are made of them. There is 
every reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality 
of the ancient Geber j and coins are found in 
some number there. Amongst the Siaposh, 
the women are separated from the com- 
munity, and located in a house set apart for 
them, during tlie periods of childbirth and 
meitstruatiou. In the former event, a seclusion 
Qf forty days is considered necessary. It is 
generally supposed that chastity is not an 
accomplishment of the Siaposh ladies, or that a 
deviation from it is lightly regarded and easily 
compensated. It is, moreover, affirmed that 
the marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, 


consisting merely of procuring two twigs, or 
rods, of the respective Ijeight of the bride and 
bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
them with much care, so long as they find it 
agreeable or convenient to live togetner. If 
desirous to separate, the twigs are broken and 
the marriage is dissolved. The Siaposh build 
their houses of wood, of several stories in 
hekht ; and much embellished writh carving. 
These accounts are trustwojthy, as we witness 
that the Safi of Kaziabad in the hills west of 
Lughman, and who have been converted, actu- 
ally reside in such dwellings. Amongst the 
singularities imputed by the mahoinedans to 
the Siaposh, is their objection to sit on the 
around, or to take their repasts on it, and the 
cusiom they have of using chairs or stools. 
The arms of the Siaposh are bows and arrows, 
the latter thought to be poisoned, with long 
knives and datrgers. 

Safi, — Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi peo- 
ple are widely spread, occupying Dara Nur, JDara 
Mazar, Dara Pech, and the valleys opening on 
the Khonar river and in a district called Surkh 
Khambar south of Bajor. It has been noticed 
ihat they inhabit Taghow. They now speak the 
Afghan dialect, but also Pasha. In Baber’s time, 
they vvere Kafirs. They were expelled by the 
Ghilji from the lands to the south of Taghow, 
and between Kabul and Jelalabad, and in the 
time of Nader Shah, who cultivated a friendship 
with them. They speak a dialect called 
Kohistaiii, 

Teghani , — South of the Safi, at Bahi, the 
first march from Gosh ter, On the Jelalabad 
river towards Bajor, are a people called Teghani 
who consider themsehes Afghans, but are pro- 
bably converted Kafir, for they speak a dialect 
which no Afghan can understand. 

The fair complexion and reiiular features 
of the Siahposh Kafir, the variously coloured 
eye, and shaded httir, indicate them to belong 
to the European family of nations, and dis- 
connect them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the 
Uzbek or the Kirghis. It merits consideration 
that the region now inhabited by the Siah 
posh is surrounded by the countries in which 
the Greek dynasties ruled and is encircled 
by the colonies, posts and garrisons which 
they are known to have established. And, 
by the fact of the establishment of military 
colonies of Macedonians at Alexandria ad Cau- 
casura, Arigaeiim and Bazira and of the garri- 
sons of Ny, Ora, Massaga, Peuceleotis and 
Aoruis, those who suppose that the Siah 
posh Kafir are descendants of the Greeks, have 
their speculations strengthened by the fact, 
that many petty princes and chiefs, some of 
whom are now mahomedans but originally 
Siaposh, claim descent' from the Macedonian 
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hero, and have preserved vague accounts referri-l they have mixed much by intermarriage, their 
l)le either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage descendants known as Pathans, continue to 

with the fair E.ozaaa, or to his amour with the follow arms and are a bold, self-reliant race, 

captive queen of Massaga.— Journey^ Captain Raverty says that a considerable body 
Fn/. I. p- 195 230.) of Afghans who occupy Rohilcund, continue to 

Mohan Lall, seems to quote from other au- speak Pushtu. The Pathans are not a literary 
thors, when he says that the corpse is attended race. The routes followed by the mahomedan 
by \oung men, who sing, skip, dance, and play invaders are marked by the numbers of raaho- 
on drums : unwashed, it is carried upon the meclans, and while in all British India, maho- 

shoulders of men, in a large box, to the top medaris are one-sixth of the inhabitants, out 

of a high mountain, and laid open in the sun. of 1 7 millions of people in the Punjab, upwards 
The women, who possess great beauty, manage of 9 millions are mahomedans. In the N. W, 
all the out-door business, while their stout and Provinces, the tribes are 

handsome husbands remain in the house, feed- 170,248 Pathan ... , 515,526 

ing the children in their arms. If any stranger Mogliul ... 41,748 Others 4207 576 

is found guilty of adultery with anybody’s wife gi^aikh. ... 114 208 ’ 

or daughter, the Siah Posh never sentence him Total... 4 105 206 

to death, like the mahomedans, but exact from ^ 

him a small sum of money, amounting to twelve In all the Madras presidency, on the other 
or thirteen rupees. The Siah Posh Kafir (ac- hand, which mahomedan invaders only reached 
cording to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling jealous- by land from Hindustan through Central Lidia, 
ly or anger at such acts, commend the liberali- there are only millions of mahomedans in a 
ty of their females towards every man, who is population of 26 millions, and there is now only 
tiie best of God’s creatures in the world. one mahomedan dynasty in the Dekhan. Of the 

The Kafir are captured and reduced to slavery invading mahomedans, though dwelling in India, 
by their neighbours. In Kabul the highest price few are landholders and still fewer are cultiva- 
of'a slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty, tors. In addition to these invaders,there has been 
The whole of Afghanistan is full of Siah Posh a considerable immigration of Arab maliome- 
and Hazara slaves ; but the former are sold at dans into the souili of India, and into the is- 
a higher price. Vigne says that the mahorae- lands of the Archipelago, all of them engaged 
dans regard tlie Kafir, according to the name in commerce. Their descendants hold lands on 
they give them, as infidels, the Kafir, on the the Malabar Coast, and are known asMoplah. 
otlier hand, detest the mahomedan. The feuds Another body, in the S. Eastern part of the 
between them are constant, and there are per* Peninsula the Labbi are tall robust men and 
sons killed every year in Lughman. The houses are active merchants, shop-keepei’s and pedlars, 
in which the Kaffir dwell are some of them A smaller body known in the Peninsula as 
three or four stoides high. — Manson^s Journey, the ISTao-Ait, new comers, are chiefly engaged 
FoZ. /. 194 ^0 230. Mphinstone^s KabuL in civil avocations. There are small bodies 

Gampheil, p. 145. Mohun LaVs Travels, bodies of pure negro mahomedans, in Janjiralx 
Burned OahuL Viyrie^s Fersonal jJarrative, p, near Bombay and in Dandilli in N, Caiiara. 
235, Tue Pathan styles himself and is styled ‘‘ khan,’* 

Mahomedans. — The numbers in the East one of the honorific titles granted by native 
Indies of this class of religionists is not known : sovereii^us, thus Kader would be Kader Khan, 
out of the 164|- millions who inhabit British The Moghul assumes tlie suffix of ‘‘beg” and his 
non-feudatory India, 2 5 -millions are of the ma- name would be Mahomed Beg. The Syud or 
homedau religion. Of this number the greater lord has also the honorary title of ** rnir.” The 
part have been born in India, aiui the ances- Moghul are few in numl)er and are generally 
tors of many of them have been converted comparatively fair people of a larger and more 
to mahomedanism, from amongst the Aryan bulky frame and with unassuming; manners, 
hindu, the Jat, the Rajput and some mcr- Mahomedans are, all -of them, essentially peoples 
caniile classes. It is only the descendants of not belonging to the present time. Except iu 
the Moghul from Central Asia, those of the entering the disciplined armies of Briiaiu, as 
Pathan from Afghanistan, and the Arab inaho- private soldiers, few of them have accommodated 
medans that retain the characteristics of their themselves to the changes which British supre- 
respective races. Nearly all the mahomedans macy has iaLroduce<i, but, dwelling on the 
entered British India through Afghanistan, for past an<i looking forward to the future, they 
the invading races following rnaliuinedanism have wait for funher changes. TTie r*liiiious amongst 
been the Moghul from Central Asia, the Per- them meditate on the transgressions which have 
aian from. IPersia, and the Afghan from Af- brought upon them the great reverses they have 
jghamstan, but the Persian and the Moghul sustained from the British arms and, perhaps 
Afghans with them, and though without exception the descendants of the invad- 
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ing mahomedaiis are looking forward to and 
awaiting the time when it shall be God’s will 
again to give them dominion. 

The mahomedans have never sought to colo- 
nise or hy taking possession of or purchasing 
the land, to identify themselves with the coun- 
try held. While this is the case tlieir honorary 
titles of khan, beg, syud or mir, and the multi- 
tude of terms Kirmani, Koreshi, suffixed to 
their names, hourly indicate the tribe or town 
or country from which they came and keep*up 
their associations with their former conditions 
and with foreign lands, and they are ready to 
take advantage of any movement which may 
seem likely to re establish them in powder. 
Around Aa:ra, Though the seat of maliome- 
dan Goveinments for the past eight-hundred 
years, hardly any instance occurs of a maho- 
medau claiming hereditary property in the soil, 
while many hindoos can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty cen- 
turies. The mahomedan foreign population 
is gradually wearing out in all the cities of 
hindustan. There is no longer the tide of 
Tartar or Persian emigration to seek fortune in 
India and recruit their numbers. 

The languages in use by educated mahome- 
dans, are Hindustani or IJrdu, as a colloquial 
tongue, and Persian for conversation, but their 
JCoran is still mostly iu Arabic. Hindi, is one 
of the tongues of India, it abounds in Sanscrit 
words, and has many dialects. Speaking gene- 
rally the tongues spoken in the whole of upper 
India, inclndingthe Punjab, flora the Hiraala- 
yau to the Vinohyan range, may be said to be 
Hindi. Also, the languages of Kamaon, and 
Giiihwal, all along the Sub-Himmalnyan range 
as far as the Gogra river; the impure dialect of 
the Gorkha ; the Brij-bhaslia (or Baka as it 
pronounced on the Ganges,) the Punjabi, Mul- 
tani, Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari and, it is 
said, IConkani. The Bengali is a form of Hindi 
but so highly polished as to be (Classed Jis a 
distinct tongue. — Tr, of Hind, Vol. i. p, 431. 

Kashmiri is a province in the N. W. fron- 
tier of India, with a capital in Latitude 
34'^ 4' 28'' N. in a valley which has ever 
been a favorite resort of those conquerors of 
India who came from the North-west. Kashmir 
long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, but it 
never was lu any degree colonized by Afghans, 
and it is singulaily free from any modern inter- 
mixture of foreign races. It never belonged to 
the Afghan nation, but was always a crown 
•appanage of the kings who were very jealous of 
admitting into it subjects whom they might be 
unable to dispossess. Vigne estimated the popu- 
lation of the city at 80,000 and of the whole 
^valley at 120,000. The revenue in Akbar’s 
time was £330,000 and Jubbar Klian, brother 


of Dost Mahomed, collected £400,000. The 
author of the Avih-i-Akbari dwells with rap- 
ture on the beauties of Kashmir : whence we 
may conclude that it was a favorite subject 
w'ith his master Akbar, who bad visited it three 
times before Abul Fazil wrote. Other empe- 
rors of Hindoostan also visited it and seemed to 
forget the cares of government, during their 
residence in the happy valley. — The lake or Dal 
of Kashmir lies to the north of the town, stretch- 
ing from the base of two hills to the more 
lofty mountain range which bounds the valley 
on the north. It is neaily circular and four or 
five miles in diameter, but is only open in its 
northern half, the end nearest the town beinar 
occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of ^ hich there is a good 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns abruptly south to enter the 
Jelara in the middle of the capital of Kashmir. 
The only Sanscrit composition 3 *efc discover- 
ed, to which the title of history can with 
any propriety be applied, is the Baja Tarin- 
gini, a history of Kashmir. It cominences 
with the statement, that the beautiful valley 
forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
lake, called Satisaras. The draining of the 
water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
Kasyapa, the son. of Marichi, the son of 
Brahma, the Gashef or Kasheb, of the inahom- 
medan historians, according to some of whom, 
he was not the hindu seer, but a deo or geni, 
the servant of Sulimanjby whoseorders heeffect- 
ed the desiccation of Kashmir. The method of 
doing this was opening a passage through the 
mounto,in at Bararnouleh, by which the water 
passed off. Its king Sagara drove ilie M’lechha 
foreigners and Sakse, into Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan and endeavoured to re-institute brah- 
mauisra. (Gliron of KasJi,) Probably owing 
to the circumstance that the valley has so 
often been the resort of pleasure-seekers, the 
morals of the people are not at a high stand- 
ard. A satirical Persian couplet runs — 

** Dar jahan ast do taifah be pir 

“ Sunni-i-Balkh, Shiah-i-Kashmir” 

which may be rendered that theie is not an 
honest man among the sunni of Balkh or the 
shiah of Kashmir. In this small district 
Kashmiri is spoken and has decided affinities 
with the Dard tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 are of 
Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 10 
Arabic. The temples of this province are of the 
Arian order of architecture. Its language, for 
the common affairs of life, contains Paropa- 
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raisan and Hindi elements. Its religion is 
fihiah and suiini mahomedan. The people are 
stout of limb and prolific, but tame of spirit 
nnd loose in morals : they have much mechanical 
skill hut are very poor. They speak a hindi 
dialect known as Kashmiri. Amongst them ?dso 
.are several wandering tribes who seem distinct 
from tlie setiled population. Erom all times 
the valley has been the retieat from the heats of 
India, for the conquering races, and it is not 
improbable that bands of tlieir followers may 
have preferred to remain in the valley. The 
passes from Kashmir to Tibet, are the Bara- 
mula ; Punch or Pakli : Gul Murg, Tosi Maidan : 
Sang-i-Safed or Chanz ; Pir Panjal; Nundan 
Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri ; Kol narawa or Kuligam ; 
Baniiial ; Sir-i Bui ; Mir Bui ; Na-bug-nyah; 
Pahalgam ovUmurNath ; Duras or Hemb Bafs 
qr Bab ; Koh-i-Hamon, Bandrpur Lolab, 
Kuruawur. The ridge which separates Kashmir 
from Great Thibet, and Kashgar from Little 'Phi- 
bet (the true Imaus, or Hirnmaleh), appears to 
incline, in its northern course, towards the 
continuation of Hindoo Koh, and even to join 
it. The term Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Kush, 
is not applied to this ridge, throughout its 
whole extent ; but seems confined to that part 
of it, which forms the N. W. boundary of 
Oabul : and this is the Indian Caucasus of 
Alexander. — GcLMphell^ p 58. UenneWs Me- 
143,150. I) Thomson's Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Tibet^p. 281. Asiatic 
Eesearchrs^ VoL XV^pp. 1, 9. Chronicles of 
Kashmir. Wilson. Viyne, 

, Wattah — In Kashmir, is a gypsy tribe 
which supplies dancing girls and prostitutes,* 
The women are among the handsomest of the 
valley. — Gamffbell^ p. 121. 

, Chihli. — A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
but little reclaimed from barbarism either by 
hind (I or mahomedan conquerors. 

Nim chah. — A half breed race, on the south- 
ern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between 
the Afghans and the higher peaks. They speak 
a language related to the Indian tongues, bui 
possessing some curious aflhnity to Latin, In 
the lower country, the people near the de- 
bouchure of the Kashgar river, speak a mixed 
tonguecalled Liighmani. The people in Kashgar 
submit quietly to their rulers. 

Arians Swat : is now under Pathan rule, 
with a subject race of Arian aborigines. — 
North of Swat in the vidleys of the Ghilghit 
river running into the Indus from the west, is 
an Arian people speaking a language of their 
own which is cognate to ihe tongue of the tribes 
east of the Indus in and about the country 
called Chilas. The Dard seem to be amongst 
these tribes, some of them are independent and 
.freely known, but most of the country and 
k uow subject to the maharajah 


of kashmir. The Ghilghit people are the 
farthest Arians of the country whence the 
Indus flows. — Campbell^ p. 146-7. 

Of the tribes of the Indian Canmsus^ some 
have been conquered by the Afghans and by the 
maharajah of Kashmir. Those in contact 
I with British India are quiet. They seem to 
use wine freely — Gamphell^ pp. 146-7. 

The Bliot of Guiwhal^ (-rurwhal is a non- 
regulation district under the N. W. Provinces of 
India. It is a country of very great extent, though 
of small comparative value. Many of the larger 
rivers of Upper India, and all those which form 
the origin of the Ganges, have their rise in its 
mountains, and hold their course through its 
territory. Sreenugi^u^, the chief town is on the 
south bank of the Alacnanda, about twenty miles 
above its junction with the Bliagiruttee at Deo 
Prague, where a strip of level ground stretches 
along for three or four miles, forming the 
valley known by the same name as the town. 
The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, dwelling ia 
the passes and their nt^ighbourhoods at heights 
above 6,000 feet. The pass-men state that 
ridges which within the memory of man were 
covered with forest and pasture lands are now 
covered with snow, showing the extension of 
the snow zone. The Bhot^ here, as elsewhere, is 
an agriculturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
under the roofs of their masters. The people in 
the Maria, Niti, Juwar and Byanse passes are 
supposed to be immigrants from Tibet who drove 
out an earlier body of hind us, and many of the 
chief families trace their origin to a Tibetan loca- 
lity. The inhabitants of the Uarinci pass are said 
10 be a body of Mongol left in Kiimaon by Timur, 
and, if so, they are not true Bhot. The Darma 
inter their dead for a time, and in the month 
Kirtik exhume and burn them, but the other 
pass-men burn their dead on their demise. The 
Darma practice divination, taking their omens 
from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for tlie 
purpose. The women of the Darma and Byanse 
pass dress alike, and these two clans eat the Yak 
and would eat the cow, while those of Maria, 
Niti and Juwar abstain from beef of all kinds 
and look down, as on an inferior caste, on the 
Darma and Byanse. The Juwar nearest India, 
have the largest trade,** and resort to an annual 
fair in September at Gaitogli, the residence 
of tjie Lalisa viceroy. These passes are the roads 
from Indiuto Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces 
of the Chinese empire. The Gurtiwal people 
have a passionate love of country and home,—-* 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountahis^ p. 369. Gun* 
ninylmitrCs La dak. Laohawds JGihnoloyy. Aitche* 
soil's Treaties^ p, 58, Mr. J. jET, Batten on 
British Gurw/ialin 

The Dom^ is a helot race in the hinduized low- 
lands of norlhern India, they are corpse- 
bearers they -arc supposed to be the same as 
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Dom^ a helot race in the hinduized low- 
lands of northern India, they are corpse- 
'bearers ; they are supposed to be the same as 
the Dom of the Saatal Hills, and the Dumi, 
still a well defined tribe in Sub-Himalayan 
Nepal. 

In the north-west provinces, there are wan- 
dering and wild tribes, named Bur, Damak, 
Kanjar, Pasi, Kumboh, Nat Saussee, Gond 
and the Tharoo in the Terai— the Pasi, also 
occurring in Oudli. 

The Chinese frontier and ThiheU have the 
Gyami ; Gyanuig ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Thocbu ; 
Sokpa ; Horpa ; 'libetan. 

I^'ejpalj {West to East) has the Serpa ; 
Sunwar ; Gurung ; Murmi j Magar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

Kiranti Group, East Nepal, have the Kiranti; 
Rodong : Rungchenbung ; Ohingtangya ; Nach- 
hereng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Chourasya ; Kul- 
nngya; Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbiehhong ; Balali ; Sang-pang; Dumi ; 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

The broken Tribes of Nepal, are the Darhi ; 
Deiiwar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu j 
Kuswar; Kusiinda ; Tharu. 

Lepcha of Sikkim. 

Lhopa of Bhutani. 

In N, E. Bengal, are the Bodo ; Bhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo j Kachari. 

In the Eastern frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri; Mithan Naga ; TablungNaga; Khari 
Naga ; Angami Naga; Namsang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga ; Tengsa Naga / Abor Miri j Sibsa- 
gor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

No one of the nations ov races who are 
descendants from the people that were 
occupying India and South Eastern Asia, 
prior to the mahomedan invasions, re- 
tain any strictly historical record of * the 
routes by which they reached their present 
localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the ex- 
isting physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, however, the belief that India and some 
of the island parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a 
succession of races, or of branches of the same 
hutrlan family, have entered India and in sonoe 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- 
tain tracts. In India proper from the Hima- 
laya to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village 
and every hamlet, have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who, though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights are not allowed to purchase 
lands ; are compelled to reside outside the village 
wails, and are prevented quitting the locality, 


for they furnish the only free labour, available 
for the work of the field. The total number of 
the non- Aryan aborigines and outcastes in 
British non-feudatory India, is estimated at 
12,250,000 people. On this point, Chevalier 
Bunsen mentions (Report Brit. Association, 
1847) that throughout Asia, the two great 
nations who once centred the one in the 
Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, the other having its centre in 
the IJral mountains, appear in Asia as the 
subdued or primary element, as the subdued 
substratum of Iranian civilization, and that the 
aboriginal languages of India which-- attained 
their full development in the Dekhan dialects 
belong to that stock. 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Aitche- 
son, the various dialects are mixed together 
in great confusion ; on the northern Assam 
frontier are found, in the following order from 
east to west the Aka, Abor, Doffla, Miri, and 
Mishmi. 

Next to these is Bootes, which carries us 
as far east as the Teesta. 

Sikkim, or the country between the Teesta 
and th^ Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha 
and Limbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives 
us tbeDhiraal, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which 
latter also occupy the plains of KochBahar, and 
the northern parts of Runjpoor, Dinajpoor and 
Purneah. 

In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and 
Dr. Camp helps researches, we find a perfect 
maze of dialects. Beginning from the Singha- 
leela range we find Limbu or Kiranta which 
goes west as far as the Dudkoosi River, in longi- 
tude 86° 44'. SherwiJl found the Gurung in 
the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely connect- 
ed with whom are the Murmi. Along the 
lower bills are the Magar, who extend to the 
west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about here 
we should apparently place the Brahmu, 
Chepang, Hava or Vayu, and Kusumbha. In 
Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
Bhramo, a dialect of Magar, also the Darahi or 
Dorbi, Dan war and Paksya. The Tharu live 
iu the Terai, between Chumparum and the 
Khatmaiidoo valley, as far west as the river 
Gandak. These last four are classed among 
Indo-Ger manic languages. The rest are Tura- 
nian, with more or less infusion of Hindi. 
The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of Hindi, 
is spoken all over Nepal and is the court lan- 
guage. 

West of this again comes the Palpa, then the 
Thaksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of 
Kumaon aud Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
the Milchan of Kuuawar, the Hundisi, and 
Tibarskad north of it. 

West of this come the Dogra dialects of the 
1 Punjab hills. 
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On the Southern Assam frontier we have 
the numerous Naga and Singpo dialects, the 
Hikir and Aiigami, the languages of the 
Khassia and Jaintia hillmen, the Boro in 
Cachar, and the Garo in the hills of that name. 

The Kocki occupy parts of Tipperah and 
Chittagong, and the Mug race are in Arrakan 
and Chittagong* 

The JBhot race* — From Simla, for several 
hiiudred miles to the east all the passes 
through the snowy range are occupied by the 
Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the trade 
across the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the 
goods on the backs of sheep. 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily ac- 
cessible portions of the Himalaya are occupied 
hy Arian Hindu as far as the eastern border of 
Kumaou and the Kali river separating Kumaon 
from Nepal — the Tibetans being here confined 
to the valleys about and beyond the snow. People 
of Tibetan blood have migrated into Nepaul, 
throughout its whole length, and have formed 
mixed tribes whose appearance and language is 
more Tibetan than Indian, but whose religion 
and manners are hiiidu. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim aud Bhutan the hindu element almost 
disappears, and the Thibetans are altogether 
dominant — [A'iin,Ind, Adm, VoL XILjp^ 63, 
78. Camjpbell, p> 147-8, 168.) 

Nepal, in the west, has the Gurong and 
Magar tribes, small, with features of an ex- 
treme Mongolian type, full of martial ardour 
and energy. They are known as the Goorkha 
soldiers. ‘Tiiey have considerable 'intellectual 
ability. 

* The Neivar of the valley of Nepaul are 
the cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan 
features with a fair and ruddy complexion:^ 
The language of the Magar, Gurong and 
Newar is chiefiy Thibetan. Further east are 
the ICerani, Murmi and others. 

The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, 
free of low cunning, having the appearance 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
common hill men. They are fair, well made 
and strong, but are filthy and indigent. The 
women have a toga fastened round the waist. 

£eas, — Polyandry prevails in the Beas 
valley, but the general immorality is ascribed 
to the large numbers of Yarkundi traders. 

The Kanyra people are sturdy, honest and 
independent. 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys have 
some members of their families residing at 
DabaorGyani on the Nuiia-khar lake. The 
great body of the hill men are Eajputs, there 
are a few villages of brahmins, their residences 
are respect able,' and occupy the more elevated 
portion of the village site, the huts of the Horn 
m Hali being on a low range* The Dom are 
hereditary bondsmen to the Eajputs, Bmgi 


also dwell there, and are, both men and 
women, singers at the temples. The men of 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
physique ; they look worn and get deep fined 
on the face at a comparatively early age. The 
young women are often extremely pretty, those 
living in the higher and colder villages, having 
at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as many 
Spaniards or Italians, and with very regular 
features. But they grow darker as they ad- 
vance in years, and become very plain* 

Maryul or Lowlands^hom mar, Tibetan, low, 
and yul, land, are the non-Chinese portions of 
the Bhot tenitpries — arranged by Strachey as 
that of Bulti, which is the mahomedan name 
and includes Hasora, Hongdo or Rongyul • 
Shigar, Skardo or Bulti Proper, Parkuta* 
Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu and Chor- 
bat : and the buddhist Ladak in, which we 
have Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, Hembaks 
(Dras ;) Ladak Proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee 
Rong, Eupshu and Hanle. In this list Lahul 
Plungruiig and Kunawar are omitted as Indian • 
whilst Hasora is treated as Bhot. 

S'uh^IIimalayan, is a term originated by Mr. 
B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the mountains 
and their inhabitants below the snowy range. 
But the term is inappropriate, as it includes 
precipitous moautaiiis, 8,000 tmd 10,000 feet 
high, and people dwelling in them, higher 

than the highest mountaineers of Europe. 

Oampbtlljp, 46. 

Bkot^ according to Latham, is a word tracea- 
ble under the appellations oi Butt in Bultiatan : 
But in Butan ; Bet in Thibet, or in such words 
as the Bliooteya or Bhotiya ; and, in ethnology 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, aud the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti, or Baltiyul 
is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard and Nang 
Kod by tl )0 Tibetans. It is preserved in Ptole- 
my in bylta?. The Bliot country is frequently 
called Skardo or Iskardo from the nanae of its 
well known fort and capital. Balti proper is a 
small table land, and with that of Deotsu, is 
about 60 miles lo!\g and 3(1 broad, — the mean 
iieight of its villages above the sea is about 
7,000 feet. The Balti, tlio people of Litile 
Thibet, the Bylun of Ptolemy, though Tibetan 
in language and appearance, are ail mahdme- 
dans, and differ from the more eabtorn T'ibe* 
tans of Le (who call themselves Bhotia or 
inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller and less 
stoutly made. Their language difiers con- 
siderably from that of Le, but only as one 
dialect differs from another. The Bhot of 
Ladak is strong, hardy, short aud square with 
a decidedly Mongol physiognomy — by which is 
meant a flat face, broad cheek, depressed nose, 
very largo ears, oblique and narrow eye curtail- 
ed at the corners, black hair aud low stature, 
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their average height being 5 feet 6*1 inches : 
the skulis are less Mongolian, having a capacity 
of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being a 
fair capacity for a European. 

^ The grand Lama is a Shot. The or- 
dinary monk or priest irt Tibet is the 
Gylong : — ^above whom are the Lamas or 
presidents, and below whom are the Tohba 
and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer 
who is admitted into the establishment to 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 
or 10, and receives instruction accordingly. 
At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a 
Gylong, provided his acquirements be satis- 
factory. There are two sects, the Gryllupka, 
who dress in yellow, and the Shammar in red, 
the Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry. 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya i 
divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but there 
are Bhot in several parts south of the crest of 
those mighty mountains in Garhwal and 
Kemaon. The people of Le, the eastern Tibe- 
tans call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of 
Bhot. They are not so tall and are stouter 
made tlian the Tibetans of Balti or little Tibet, 
who though Tibetan in language and appear- 
ance are all mahomedans.— (i)r, Thomsoit^s 
Travels m Western Himalaya and TiheU p- 
247. Latham* s Ethnology. A, Cunningham 
See Balti \ Byltae ; Dard ; Gangri Range ; 
Kailas ; Kara-koram ; Ladak ; Tibet.) 

Little Tibet * is occupied by the Bhot race. 
Tibet, in the language of Ladak is pronounced 
Bod, and in Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word 
Butan of the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is 
called Se-Tsangiby the Chinese. Tibet is divided 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex- 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains about 
12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, 
and lies between 74® and 76® 35' E. Little 
Tibet or Bultislan is called by the Kashmiri 
tSri Butan. Tibetan districts are Khapolor, 
Chorbad, and Keris, on the Shayoh river. 
Khartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the Sing ge 
chu; Shigar on the Shigar river, and Balti 
and Rongdo on the Indus. 

Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Hasan 
in "A. D. 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. D. 
950, by Abu Rahan in 1030, and by 
Edrisi in A. D. 1154. Some suppose that 
Marco Polo entered Tibet, but the won- 
derful stories which he tells of its people indi- 
cate that he wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo 
sojourned in the hills of Badakshan for the sake 
of his health, and he describes the countries 
of Wakhan, Pamer, Bolor, and Kashmir.— 
And, notwithstanding the wide-spread fame 
of Prester John, the first Europeans seem 
to have visited this country in the mid- 


dle of the seventeenth century. TuI-Sung 
or L’hassa, the residence of the grand Lama, is 
the capital of Butan or Northern or Upper 
Tibet. Leh or Ladak is the chief town 
of that part of Butan called Middle Tibet ; 
and Iskardo is the principal place in 
Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of Little 
Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, are dis- 
tinct Tibets. The people of Ladak are bud- 
bists ; those of Little 1’ibet are sliiah maho- 
medans. In their marriages the bride comes 
to the house of the groom. Cultivation in 
Little Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation. 
The language of Tibet has thirty simple letters, 
out of which fifteen different sets are formed, 

‘ which may be used with a prefix of some other 
letter. Thumi Sambhuta was the first who 
taught the Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
characters, which remain unchanged to this day. 
More rain falls in Tibet than in Ladak, ap- 
proaching even to a rainy season. Slavery is a 
Tibetan institution. Polyandry is common. 
The gravel of its steppes yields gold, but the 
value of the crude borax of its lakes is far 
greater than its precious metal. The tea trade 
of Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 12 
to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. Scott, 
in Vol. XV of Asiatic Resear cheSjVhen the 
Boti of Upper Tibet fight with a Deb Rajah 
or Governor, or with Piles, if any one be killed, 
both parties rush to obtain the body, and the 
successful party take out the liver and eat it 
with butter and sugar. They also mix the fat 
and blood with turpentine, and make candles 
which they burn before their idols. The bones of 
persons killed in war, are used for musical pipes. 
They make beads from the skulls or set them 
in silver as water cups to be used in their 
religious ceremonials. — [Giinningliam* s ladak, 
LatharrCs^ Ethnology. ThomrpsorCs Travels,) 

M*hon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people between the plains of India and 

The Tibetan and Nepalese are Mongols, 
the Tibetan stout, fair, lank haired. — Camjgbell^ 
p. 48. 

In Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
entire in shrines prepared for their remains 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, 
and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burnt, and their 
ashes preserved- in little metallic idols, to 
which places are assigned in their sacred cabi- 
nets. Ordinary persons are treated with less 
ceremony — some are carried to lofty eminences 
where they are left to be devoured by ravens, 
kites, and other carniverous animals. But 
they also have places surrounded -by walls 
where the dead axe placed. 
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The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; 
often they leave them exposed in tlieir coffins, 
or cover them with stones, paying regard to 
the sign under which the deceased was born, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be inter- 
red. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. | 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. — [TimliOio&kV s Journey to 
F eking ^ Vol. IL p. 313.) 

In Spiii, in the N. W. Himalaya, when a 
person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quickly 
becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and is 
too cold for yon. 

Ghapnmgjm Long. 79*^ 33' E., and Lat. 
81® 27' N. is described as a large popu- 
lous place. When any man of property dies, 
they bruise the body to pieces, bones and all, 
and form it into balls, which they give' to a 
large species of kite, which devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that purpose, who alone approach them : 
others dare not go near them, perhaps from 
superstitious motives, for they are held 
in great fear. This ceremony is very pro- 
ductive to the priesthood ; an expenditure 
of very large sums (many thousand rupees, 
said our iuformants), being made on the de- 
cease of any great man, and the Lamas receiv- 
ing presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimes buried, and at 
others thrown into the river. — Fraser^s Hima^ 
lay a Mountains, p. 838. 

Ghak or Jag and the Drok or Brog are Bhot 
occupants of the central part of nortliern Tibet. 
Mr. Hodgson supposes them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes. 

The Ror or Hor-Fa, are termed Kao-tse by 
the Chinese, but this race call themselves Ighuv. 
They seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con- 
fines of the Turk districts of little Bokhara. 
Some of them are mahomedans, and Mr. 
Hodgson considers them to be Turks — {La- 
iham's Ethnology.) 

KoJmtan^ literally hill country, is a term 
commonly applied to mountain tracts on 
the N. W. frontier of British India. 

In the Kohistan of Cahul the people occu- 
py partially the valleys of (Jlioribuud, Punjir, 
Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
Kunett To the soilth-east, the Kohis- 


tan extends to the hills of Tagow, and further 
away to Lughman, the Lamghan of Baber, 
and so called, according to him, because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Huh or Noah 
is to be seen there. From Charikar to Jelala- 
bad the road is open, and it is supposed that 
Alexander, whether he re-crossed the mountains 
at Bamian or at Beghram marched by this 
route towards India. On a detached and 
comparatively low hill, a whitish streak is 
observed, extending from the summit to the 
foot of it. This is the Reg-rawan, or running 
sand mentioned by Baber, The natives say 
that it runs up again, and that it is never 
diminished ; ami that there is a cave at its 
foot where noises are heard. It has been 
described by Burnes, Vigne and other travel- 
lers. 

The Kohistan of J-ifcZZawcf/iwr is interesting 
ethnologically. The revenue of the rajah of 
Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
year, nearly the whole of which is derived from 
salt and iron mines, and the half is paid to 
the British Government. {See Moorcroft's 
Travels in Journal of the As. Society, p, 387.) 
The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the Jullandhur Kohistan seldom contain more 
than from fifteen to twenty houses, but gene- 
rally not so many. Single houses are numerous, 
and, from their being scattered amongst the 
fields, give an agreeable variety to the bold 
landscape. This distribution of houses arises 
from the lands available for cultivation being 
usually of small extent and widely separated, 
and consequently unable to support large 
communities. Il is also imperatively necessary 
for the husbandman not to place a ravine or 
any other impediment between his hut and his 
fields, as all communication with them wmuld 
probably be cut off during the greater part 
of the rains, an important season of the year 
in India. 

The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, and 
Kulu, in the Kohistan of the JuUundhur, 
have sallow complexions and appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants of Busahir. In 
fact many of the coolies employed as carriers 
between Simla and Kalka are men from these 
states, who are attracted there by the wages, 
which average one anna a day in their own 
districts, but from four to six annas on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. The men are generally tall 
and strong, but few of them are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of 30 or 25 become coarse and stout. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same. 
It consists of a drab-colored woollen frock, 
trow-sers of the same, or of leather, and a fiat 
skull cap, generally black, with sandals made 
of coarse grass. The woollen cloth called put- 
too is manufactured by themselves and resem^s 
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bles thick course blanketing. It is sold in 
pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 feet 
in length at 2 Es. 8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece 
according to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and the men generally 
go bare-legged during the hot weather. They ; 
seldom if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes 
however, wear worsted stockings and shoes 
when they go out. The women, instead of the 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth tied 
round their head and occasionally twist 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which 
is ornamented with slips of coloured cloth or 
shreds of worsted. 

The women of Kulu and the adjoining states 
are inordinately lond of ornaments. Both ' 
men and women suspend round tbe neck several 
amulets of mother of pearl engraved with 
mystical figures. Polygamy is common. 

The Chamba-gaddee race, of the Chumba 
range, claim to be Rajputs, and style themselves 
all of the Guddee-jat. They may always be 
known by their peculiar comical caps, with 
lappets to turn over the ears. 

The Laliuli people are a race distinct from 
the people of Kulu or of the Chumba range. 
The Lahuli men are short, but sturdy, very ugly 
and very dirty. Their women are decidedly 
plain. The dress of both sexes is a black 
woollen frock with drawers, and a woollen 
plaid, with black circular caps of felt. The women 
let their hair fall from the back of the head in 
long plaits. 

ikarri^ a range of hills on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, overhariging the platform of Ra- 
wulpindi. It is a narrow ridge separating two 
deep river valleys, whose vegetation is quite 
tropical. — H, /. et iT. 213. 

Kashmir mlley is the upper part of the basin 
of tbe Jhelura. It is bounded on the N. by the 
axis of the Himalaya averaging 14,000 feet, 
over which a remarkable depression, the Zoji 
pass, elevated 11,300 feet, leads into tbe Tibe- 
tan valley of Dras. To the south, the Pir Panjal, 
averaging 12,000 feet, and Banihal ranges 
separate Kashmir from Eajaori and Jamu, and 
on the east, it is separated from Kishtwar by 
the Ward wan range. The trade between 
Kashmir and Jamu is estimated at £384,850. 
Between Kashmir and the Panjab several 
practical routes exist, but the most frequented is 
by mount Jammu and Banihal, over 10,000 feet. 
Kashmir imports yearly £184,000 worth of 
the produce and manufactures of India and 
Europe . — Sir E. Montgomery's Report. 

Eastward of Kashmir, are the Bhot race in 
Bulti and Ladak. Bhot means Tibet : Bho- 
lan, the end of Tibet. 

Bulti includes Hasora, Hongdo, Rons-yul, 
Shagar, Skardo, Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khar- 
taksho, KiriSj Khaybalu and Ohorbat. 


Ladafc or the Bot-Pa, includes Spiti,'Zang- 
skar, Purik, Suru, Hembako (Dras) Ladak 
proper or Le, Nubra, Rong, Hupsha and 
Hanle. 

The language of tbe Bhotiah of Tibet, tbe 
Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
and is a connecting link between the poly- 
syllabic and monosyllabic languages. — Latham. 
Garlncal is to a large extent Bhot. 

BraSy adjoins Kashmir, the inter-communi- 
cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable 
depression of 11,300 feet, through which flow 
tbe moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is the 
I most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

Balti extends from the confines of Ladak, 
westward to the great bend of the Indus. It 
has Dras and Hasora on its souths and the 
Kouen lun or Mustagh on the North. The 
bed of the Indus at Tolti is 7,500 feet ; at Is- 
kardo the capital, 7,000 ; at Honda 6,200, and 
at the great bend about 5,000. 

SIcardOf or Iskardo Little Tibet, is thus called 
by the people. It was conquered in 1840, 
for the raja Gholab Singh, by his general 
Zorawar Singb, with his Dogra troops. The 
people grow corn, irrigating the land, and 
using manure. They are fond of out-of-door 
manly games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little 
Tibet, is a Bhot tract, but the people are maho- 
medans. Skardo, is also designated Balti, Balti- 
yul, Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
water-courses like the people of Rongdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Shaoma-m JDo^ meaning the enclosed place or 
the starry place. 

Iskardo is a mahommedan corruption of 
the Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo as it is 
very commonly pronounced. The mahomedans 
of Asia, as a rule being unable to pronounce two 
consonants together, but prefix a vowel, as 
Mr i-Smith : Mr. i-Stewart. The mountains 
which surround the Iskardo plain rise at once 
with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so that 
there is no appearance of a town. 

rOylfo^ the title of the ruler of Iskardo, 
or little Tibet is derived from two Balti 
words rGyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
queen is styled rGgyl-mo. Mr- "Vigne points 
to this as the original of the title of Guelph 
belonging to the royal family of Great Britain, 
and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still used to 
designate the old kings of Denmark. 

Occupying Little Tibet are the Byltae of 
Ptolemy. They have on the east the Khor 
country which is inhabited by a people suppos- 
ed to be the Chau ran cei-Scythae of Ptolemy. 

The Balti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley 
of the Indus, above the junction with the Ghil- 
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ghit I'lver.' They are a*'stoiit race, their features 
indicate a Tibetan origin, and their language 
is decidedly so. They are shiah mahomedans, 
a quiet people, and the Kashmir ruler has enlist- 
ed many of them. — A Cunningham^ Campbell, 
pp. 146-7. SooJcer, /. et Thomson, p. 224- 
225, Latkam^s Descriptive Btlmology, Dr, 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, p, 219. 

Knlu. — This province consists of the moun- 
tain basin of the Beas, and the west bank of 
the Sutlej. Sultanpoor its capital is elevated 
4,584 feet. The chain bounding the Sutlej on the 
west, is considerably higher than that on its 
east bank, and is crossed into Suket, by the 
Jalauri pass, elevated 12,000 feet. The pro- 
vince of Chamba bounds it on the west and 
the physical features of Kulu and Chamba are 
similar. The poorer Knlu people wear only a 
blanket, wound around the waist and one end 
flung- across the shoulders and pinned across 
the chest, men and women often dress alike, 
hut the long hair of the women is plaited in i 
one tress. — H, f. et Th, p, 203* 

Spiti JTanawar* — In the upper valleys of 
the Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar are mixed 
races exhibiting much Tibetan blood, and in 
religion, apparently, more buddhist than hindu. 
The Tibetan colony at Mohasoo just above 
Simla, are powerful ruddy looking people 
entirely unlike Indians, their women are in- 
dustrious but very unattractive. — Campbell, 
p. 146. 

Jamu, in the valley of the Chenab is 1 ,500 feet 
above the sea, and the bed of the Chenab is a 
little above 1,000 feet.1 TThe boundary moun- 
tains of Jamu rise 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

KisJitwar occupies the middle part of the 
Chenab valley between Lahul and Jamu. The 
elevation of the Chenab about the middle of the 
province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Kisht- 
war is separated on the North from the Tibetan 
valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the axis of the 
Himalaya which is crossed by the Umasi pass 
into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 feet, and by 
other passes from Ward wan into Dras. The 
Ward wan district is to the west and to the south 
Kishtwar is separated from Chamba by a range 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation. 

Zanskar occupies the north slope of the main 
Himalayan chain parallel with Kishtwar on the 
south, Padum the^capiial is 12,000 feet above 
fhe sea^ 

Ladah lies between Nari-Khorsum on the 
S. B. and Balti on the N. W. a distance of 
230 miles, lying to the N, of Dras, Zanskar 
and Parang. In its E. aud W. course, the 
Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem Chofc 


LadaJc, is occupied by the Bhot race. It is 
a province of Kashmir. Between the British 
territory and Ladak and the countries be- 
yond, a trade exists in Shawl wool, and 
Oharas which are taken in exchange for 
opium the produce of the Kulu Hills, otter 
skins, cotton piece goods, spices and drugs. 
In the Ladak frontiers of the western Himalaya, 
the Bhots salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehead and 
then repeatedly describing a circle in the air 
with them, by dropping the fingers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards* This is similar 
to the mahomedan practice of Bill aen*lena, where 
a woman is supposed to take upon herself all 
the evils which would befal the person whom 
she addresses. 

The Ladak country is called La tag in Tibetan. 
Ka-chan-pa, or Snowland, Mar yul or Red land, 
or Lowland. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kara-koram mountains, which separate 
it from the Chinese district of Kotan ; on the 
East and South-East, are the Chinese districts 
of Rndok and Ohumurti ; and to the South are 
the districts of Lahul and Spiti now attached 
to British India, and formerly belonging to 
Ladak. To the West lie Kashmir and Balti. 
Its greatest length is 290 miles and breadth 
240 miles, and its whole extent is 30,000 
square miles, Ladak is politically divided be- 
tween the rajah of Kashmir and the British. 
Ladak, anciently was called Kie-cha, by the. 
Chinese, it is still called Kha-pa chan or Kha- 
chan, abounding in snow or snow-land, and the 
people as Kha-pa-chan-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men 
of the snowy land. The A-khassa regio, of 
Ptolemy is no doubt Kha-clian-yul, Snow land 
or Ladak. It is one of the most elevated regions 
of the eaith, and the joint effect of elevation 
and isolation, amidst snowy mountains, produce 
perhaps the most singular climate in the world, 
ihe plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
are covered with wild horses and hares and im- 
mense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, while 
the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet abound 
with marmots and alpine hares. Both meats 
and fruits are cured by mere exposure to. the 
air, a sure indication of its intense dr>'ness. It 
seldom snows and scarcely ever rains. Its 
mountain ranges stretch in parallel lines from 
South-35ast to North-West, determine the 
course of the rivers and form the natural boun- 
daries of the country. The general aspect of 
Ladak is extreme barrenness, but many fertile 
tracts occur along the rivers; covered with 
luxurious crops. The yellow plains along the 
Indus, are covered with flocks of the shawl- 
wool goat, and all the principal thoroughfares 
of the country are dotted with numerous flocks 
of sheep laden with the merchandise of China 
and of India. Burning heat by day is- succeeded 
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by piercing cold at night and everything is 
parched up by the excessive dryness of the air. 
During the short summer, barley ripens at 
15,000 feet, although the temperatme falls below 
the freezing point, every night. Ladak, is in 
general of the buddhist faith. The valley of Le 
or Ladak Proper, Zanskar,Dras, Suru and Purik, 
are all buddhist, and cultivation goes on in 
Zanskar on the Indian side of the Indus and at 
NubraNira 12,000 feet, on the North side of 
the Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 
and 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is agri- 
cultural but eig'oys a transit trade, and much 
labour has been expended in constructing roads 
through Kashmir, Jummu, Kullu, Lahul — 
leading to the Punjab, Kabul, Lhasa, Chinese 
Tartary, Khoteii, Yarkend, Little Tibet and 
Balti. All these follow the lines of rivers, cross 
passes 18,000 feet high and lead over rivers 
by ferries, by enflated skins, and suspension 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and 
three of the goat are domesticated in Ladak, 
and the Yak, domesticated, is used for carry- 
ing loads. The Dso, a hybrid between the 
yiik and cow, is a beast of burden. Rain fell 
ten times during the two years that Moorcroft 
remained at Leh* Its population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
the nuns and monks bear a large proportion to 
the population. It was subject to L^hasa, un- 
til a. D. 1834, when it was seized by Zorawur 
Sing, general of the raja of Jammu. Ladak is 
inhabited by a peculiar race who call them- 
selves who speak a peculiar language 

called Thibetan and who profess the religion of 
Buddha, under a hierarchy of monks called 
Lamas. The term Thibet is unknown to the 
people as also to the Indians who call them 
Bhotiya and their country Bhutan. Ladak be- 
longs partly to the Jammu Eajah and partly to 
tlie English, and is Bhut along the banks of the 
Chandra and Bhaga, but Hindu after their 
junction. To the North of the Ladak country, 
the people of Yarkand and Kotan speak Turki. 
To the west, bevond Balti, the people of Astor, 
Giljit and Hunza Nager, speak diferent dia- 
lects of Dardii, while the Kashmiri have their 
own peculiar language, 'fo the south, the 
people of Cbaraba, Kullu, and Bisahar, speak a 
dialect of Hindi, and to the East and South- 
east, the people of Rudok, Chang Thang, and 
Ngari speak Tibetan only. Moorcroft lived 
ior two whole years in Ladak, from September 
1820 to September 1822. In Ladak proper, is 
the valley of Le, the main stream of the Indus. 
JDr. Latham’s Descfi^iive Mtlmoloyy, — Siv M. 
Montgomery, LI. f. et. T, p- 209, 224-225. 

KJior, a territory S. E. of Ladak and east- 
ward of the By It 88. Its people are supposed to 
be the Chauranoei Bcytbm of Ptolemy. — A. 
CunimigJiam, 


Nuhra, Fangong and Roioh districts, in the 
basin of the Shayuk river and its affluents, lie 
on the S. flank of the Kouenlun from Balti to 
Nari, and have Ladak as their southern bour.- 
dary. With the exception of Nari, this is the 
most lofty and most sterile part of Tibet, the 
axis of the Kouenlun being probably upwards 
of 18,500 feet, the valleys 16 — 17, 000 feet and 
numerous peaks rise 20 — 23,000 feet. The Ka- 
rakoram pass is 18,300 the salt Pangong lakes 
13,400 feet, 

Changpa^ are a semi nomade tiibe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their graz- 
ing grounds under huts (^alkol) made of the 
yake hair. The people there call themselves 
Bot. 

Ghamba^ consists of the mountain basin of 
the Ravi, about 5,000 feet. It has Kulu on its 
east ; in the N. W. it is separated from Jarau by 
a chain of mountains, through which the Padri 
pass, elevated 11,000 feet, leads from Jamu to 
Chambafeet. The Sach pass, elevated 14,000 
feet leads over the range in the north, dividing 
Chamba from Kishtwar. — H, /. et/f,]g* 22,204. 

The Ghumha-Guddee race dwell in the 
Chumba bills, in the Himalaya. They say 
they are Rajputs and of the guddee-jat. 
They are somewhat short, but strong, and 
cleanly in their habits. They are sharp and 
able to impose on their less knowing neigh- 
bours. Most of the witch finders are of the 
Chumba-guddee race, and the race may always 
be known by their peculiar conical caps with 
lappets, to turn down over their ears like an 
English travelling cap. When Europeans made 
their first appearance in the Kangra valley, 
these men had very slight notions of caste, and 
would eat or drink anything the Europeans 
gave them, but since their contact with the 
natives cf the plains they have become as bi- 
goted as any hindu. The Gaddee are hill 
shepherds about Kangra and elsewhere. 

Lahul is a British province in the valleys 
of the. Head Waters of the Chenab, the 
bed of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet 
of elevation. It is everywhere surrounded 
by lofty mountains, except towards its 
north where it is coterminous with Kisht- 
war. To the south fit is bounded by the 
mountains north of Kulu where it is crossed 
by the Rotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an 
exceptional depression, the rest of the chain 
being very lofty. To the west, a portion of the 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Piti and is crossed by the Kulzum 
pass elevated 14,850 feet, and to the north a 
continuation of the same axis separates it from 
the Tibetan province of Zanskar and is crossed 
by the Baralacha pass, elevated 16,500 feet. 

I Farang and 8anzkai\ liii ^ and Quge are 
I Tibetan districts, all east of Piti is Tibetan. 
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Kangm fort is a short way within the] Giige or Ihmdes, 120 miles long and 15 to 
outer racges of the Himalaya. Kangra is 60 broad is commonly known as the plain of 
situated in latitude 31° 57"; Longitude Tibet. It is comprised between the Himalaya 
76^4’. It is a British station and the hills and its Cis Sutlej branch, it extends from the 
around* it are extensively planted with tea. — lakes of Mansarowar and Rakastal, down the 
S. f. et. Thorn, pp. 190j 303, 2o8. course of the Sutlej to Kunawar. It is wholly 

Gaddiy A hill shepherd race about Kangra under Chinese influence. Its undulating surface 
and elsevvhere. is covered with an alluvial deposit, declining 

The following are the heights of passes. from 1 5,200 feet, the level of the lakes, to 10»000 

Noorpoor..., 1,665/^. ISTari Ghaut 2,009/f. feet at the confines of Kunawar. The Sutlej 

]^Qtila 13,70 Rajahpoor ditto.2,500 and its feeders traverse it, flowing in deep nar- 

g;g^jio*ra 2,647 Sekunder ditto 5,430 row ravines 1,000 to 3,000 feet below its rneau 

JoalaMukhi, 1,805 Jaintri ditto 6,632 level. — et. T, p- 223. 

ipii-a 2,470 Gogar pass 4,900 M^nah-ris ox Nari^ is the Tibetan name for 

]V[un(ii 2,637 Tiri ditto 6,484 the north western part of Tibet. It is also 

SultanpooV.. 4,584 written Gnari : it is a Tibetan Chinese province, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ connected with British India, by the five Bhot 
p, 408. No. CGJI, April 1849. passes in Garhwal and Kumaon. The Chinese 

Simla is on the mam (Cis-Sutlej) chain, and viceroys are Tibetans with 200 Mongol or 
has an elevation of 7,000 — 8,000 feet ; a little Turk troops or perhaps Mantshu Tartars, as 
fuither north it rises at Nagkunda to 9,300 and they are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibe- 
to 10,700 at the Peakof Hattu. TheChor moun- tan and no Chinese would do. Nari, is also 
tain, one of the most remarkable isolated peaks called Nari-Khorsura, is enormously lofty, 
in the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated utterly barren, and almost uninhabited, except 
on a branch of the main (Cis-Sutlej) chain on the lowest part of the ravine of the Indus, 
and is only thirty miles from the plains, the It is wholly under Chinese influence. It was 
bed of the Sutlej is everywhere very low, being entered by Moorcroft. — H, /. et, p* 201, 223, 
at Belaspur 1,500 and at Rampur 3,300 feet. 225. 

The plains at the foot of the Simla hills Gkango, are a tribe of Hungruiig Tartars 
attain 1,000 feet elevation and the outer ranges occupying 378 square miles, 
iare lower than those of Gurhwal and Kumaon. Ghangpa, are a semi-nomade tribe near the 
Bupar, close to the Sutlej amongst the outer Pangong Tsi pass. They dwell in their graz- 
hills, is under 1,000 feet ; 8ubathu,*;a little ing grounds under huts (galkol) made of the 
further in, is 4,200 and Kassowiee 6,500 feet, yak's hair. The people there call themselves 
f et. T. p. 202. Bot. 

. Koli, is the name given to the lower class Gkang-Thang, dwell on the northern plains, 
of cultivators in the Simla hills, to the north of Ladak, supposed to be the 

Kanaity an agricultural race in the Simla Chatae Scythae of Ptolemy. — Gunningham. 
hills and east of the Sutlej* They are a local The Rawat of Kamaon, lead a wandering 
tribe holding most of the land on the Simla and uncivilized life in the forests on the eastern 
hills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, borders of the district. — Wils, Glo$s. 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi and Kamaon is a British province, situated in the 
Lodhi, but they are often educated, and are tract of hills lying between the western branch 
generally ministers to the Rajput chiefs . Their of the Gogra, known as the Kaii-Naddi, and 
women are very nice looking, and all the tribe the river Ram Ganga. I'or some time the 
who are not (in the upper hills) in contact with town of Almorah was recognised as tlie capital, 
Tartars are quite Ariau, though not very large. In but formerly Cham paw tee enjoj^ed that distinc- 
certain places is a partial and local practice of tion. The face of the country is similar iu 
polyandry among them, but it is notthe general character to that of the neighbourhood, but it 
custom of the tribe . — Campbell y V2Z. is less savage and rough than Garhwal. The 

Garhwal, is bound on the west by Tons, on hills are less lofty, and the valleys more suscep- 
the North by the continuation of the Cis Sut- tibe of cultivation, and better cultivated. The 
iej chain, elevated about 15,000 or 16,000 feet, people are said also to differ from the inliabit- 
The level of the plains at the foot of the hills is ants of Garhwal and the states to the westward, 
1,000 feet, both at Hardwar and Saharunpore, they are of a softer and more efleminate nature, 
and of the Dehra Bhun, within the first range inclined to indolence, and are meek and endur^ 
of hills, 2,800 at the village of Dehra : Masuri ing. It is further stated that the men are more 
is 7,000 feet : Kedarnath is 1 1,800, Bhagiratti engaged in domestic occupations while the 
valley at Tirhi 2,300. Kbalso at the junction of agricultural labours areconducted by the women; 
tie Tons and , Jumna, is only 1,700 feet. — JET. an unnatural divison of duties, which is said to 

have induced polygamy in a very prevailing 
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tlegree^ every om being anxious to secure for 
himself as many field laborers as possible. In 
general they seem to have made much farther 
progress towards refinement, than their neigh- 
bours in their manners and customs ; even in 
their dress they approach more to the people of 
the low countries than those of the neighbour- 
ing hills. They generally wear cotton garments, 
and on their head a cotton cap instead of the 
low cour.try turban ; but those in the low parts 
seldom wear any of the woollen or hempen 
manufactures of the country. Kamaon and all the 
provinces to the west were ceded to the British 
on the 15th May I8l5^by a capitulation signed 
by Umr Singh by which the Sikhs retired to the 
east of the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. 

la the bills of Kamaon in the forests from 
Sabna on the Sarda, to Chandpur on the 
Granges, is a tribe called Bhuksa. They claim 
to be descendants of the Powar rajput, to have • 
been expelled from Dhar and taken refuge first 
in Oudh and then in their present location. 

The Rajivaru of Kamaon, speak Telugu. 
They practice medicine. 

The tongue spoken as the hill dialect of 
Kumaon is in the main Hindi, but has affinities 
to the Bengali, in some of the popular ter- 
minations, in the verb to be and in some 
otlier particulars. The Hindi language spoken | 
in the high country immediately south of 
Behar, has peculiarities of this kind. 

Kumaon, as at present limited is bounded 
on the east by the Kali, separating it from 
Nepaui, its western boundary is the Alaknanda 
branch of the Ganges and its western feeder 
the Mandakni ; on the north it is bounded by the 
axis of the Cis Sutlej I-Iimalaya, and on the 
south by the upper Gangetic plain. Alraorah 
the capital of the province is elevated 5,500 
feet. The Terai at its base varies from 600 to 
1,000 feet. The mountains on the outer ranges 
rise in many places to 7,000 feet and in the 
interior attain 10,000, while still further north, 
many rise above 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet. The loftiest are never on the axis of the 
Himalaya, which is still further north, and 
whose great mean elevation may be judged of 
from that of the passes over it, viz. 

Lankpya pass 18,000 Niti pass 10,800 

Lakhur „ 18,400 Mana „ 18,760 

Balch „ 17,700 

NainiTallake is 6,500 and Bhim Tal 4,000; 
Binsar mountain is 7,500. 

In the tropical zone of Kamaon, a dense 
forest skirts the base of the mountains.— 
Fraser* s Himalaya Mountains, 537- 
Wilson*s Gloss, Campbell, p, 68. Hooker 
and Thomson, 

Kunawer is usually divided into Upper and 

Lower Kunawer ^nd includes the upper part of 


the Sutirj bafein to the borders of Pitl and 
Guge in Tibet. Its general direction is N. E. 
and S. W. It has two parallel bounding moun- 
tains. On the S. E it is bounded by the Cis- 
Sutlej mountains and to the N. W. by the 
mountains of Piti. The mountains which 
descend from the two parallel bounding chains 
of Kunawer are very lofty. They are crossed 
in the usual route into Tibet by the Werang 
pass 13,200 ; by the Runang pass 14,500 ; 
the Kuibrang in the North across the Cis- 
Sutlej is 18,300. The Shatul pass across the 
Cis- Sutlej leading to Simla is 15,560 and the 
Hangrang into Piti is 14,800. The passes to 
Upper Piti are more lofty. The bed of the 
Sutlej from 8,000 to 9,000 feet at the upper 
part of Kunawer, descends to 4,000 feet in 
Lower Kunawer* 

In Lower Kunawer, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhut preponderates in Upper Kunawer, 
The Lubriing or Kanam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
num, the word Thehurskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of spsech. 
In Kunawer, buddliism decreases in the central 
districts and disappears in the southern, where 
brahminism in an impure form occurs with 
local gods and irregular priests, every hill 
having its deota or genius, Polyandry is general 
in Kunawer from the higher classes and lowest 
chamars, one family having one wife, the elder 
brother being the more special husband. It is* 
called Koorpa. 

The tract of country belonging to Busehui% 
lies on both banks of the Sutlej, fromlat. 31® 15'" 
to 32® 4/ and from long. 77® 50' to 78* 

It runs in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and the 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles ia 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawer is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains; Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining 
countries ^ that is,, celibacy, which is professed 
by numbers of the inhabitants ; and in some 
villages the monks or lamas and nuns form 
almost half the population. A tribe of Hung^ 
rung Tartars occupy 373 square miles- 

Bootunte is a name given to the Tartars by 
the people of Lower Kunawer. They also call 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawer.— /. ef. T,p* 191^ 
190, 206. 

Hard , — A race lying along the Indus," 
to the westward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects and they use the Persian cha- 
racter in writing DardUp the three dialects of 
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wldcli are called Siiina, Khajanah and Arniya. ' 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples of 
Asior, Gilgii, and lower down in Chelas, Darel, 
Kohli and Palas on both banks of the Indus. 
The Khajuiia, by tlie people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Arniya in Yasan and Chitral. 
Astor has an area of 1 *600 square miles, on 
the left bank of the Indus, GiUit, in Thi- 
betan, Gyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 square 
miles on the riglit bank of the Indus. The 
Dard or Durd are supposed by Vigne to be the 
PadicsB (^ccSixai) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now occupy the country called 

or Roon. — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
lybo ha\re secured for themselves a niche with 
the tbirty>six races of India, is the Hun, At 
what period this race so well known by its 
ravages and settlement in Europe, invaded India, 
we know not. D'Anviile, quoting Cosmas, tiie 
traveller, informs us, that the white Huns occu- 
pied the north of India ; and it is most proba- 
ble a colony of these found their way into 
Saurashtra and Me war. 

It is, however, on the eastern bank of the 
Chumbal, nt the ancient Barolli, that tradition 
assigns a residence to the Hoon ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
Sengar Chaori, is the marriage hall of the Hoon 
prince,, who is also declared to have been pos- 
sessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct, One of 
the most intelligent of the living bards of In- 
dia pointed out the residence of some in a village 
on the estuary of the Myhie, though degraded 
and mixed with other classes. — Rajasthan, 
Yol. I. p. 109 ; 1 10. 

This range of mountains, an 
offshoot of the Western Himalayas, extends for 
almost sixty miles from the lofty cluster of 
Jumnotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shatul. 
The Bisahur peaks range in heights from 
16.,982 to 20.,9lO feet, the highest being the 
peaks of J umirotn. Its passes are from 1 4>89 1, 
tp 1 6,035 feet in height. The great mass of 
this range is granite- The people speak a 
Hindi dialect. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt- 
mundee and Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jhui- 
lundhur, have all sallow complexions and seem 
all of the same race. 

CMlas, — This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus riveiv on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosur Lake, 
on the east by the watershed of the same 
ridge as above Looloosur Lake culminating in 
tjm lofty peak of Munga Parbut ; the Astor 
with Chilas hei:e, oa the 


west to a point beyond the village of Satee?j, 
where the Indus takes a turn to the south-west, 
Chilas affords good pasturage but lies under 
snow for a considerable portion of the year. 
The Sheen claiming an Arab descent aie the 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rare, 
women have mote liberty and power than 
among mahomedan tribes, and breaches of 
chastity are punished by death. They were 
visited in 1866 by Dr. Leilner at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their hin- 
guage seems distinct, from Pushtoo, Persian 
and Hindi and is not understood by their 
neighbours tlie Syudrace, who inhabit Durreii 
and Tankeer to the west of Gilgit. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions, the inhabiLants 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle of 
the 18th century, and converted to the maho- 
medan faith- Up to about 1840, the Kahghan 
Syuds received quantities of gold dust as re- 
ligious dues from the people of Chilas, but 
when the Syuds, aided by the Sikhs, failed in 
an attack on Chilas, tlie dues were abandoned. 
A second attack by the Sikh nation was suc- 
cessful and a small annual tribute of 3 tolahs of 
gold dust and 100 goats is paid to the Gash- 
mere durbar. 

Gilgit — A territoiy in lafc. 35^ H., and 
long. 74® E. The Indus river runs through 
it from N. E. to S. \Y, It is on the southern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between 
Chitral on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east. In the Bunnu valley 
there are races intermixed, of whom may 
be noticed the Durdu of Gilgit and 
Chelas. According to Burnes, the mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley 
of the Oxus, and the cliiefs eastward of Dar- 
waz who occupy the provinces of Kulub^ 
Shughnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, 
also the hill states of Chitral, Giljit and Iskardo 
are all hthl by chiefs who claim a Grecian 
descent. The whole of tho princes who claim 
descent from Alexander are Tajik wlio inhabit- 
ed the country before it was overrun by Tiirki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunzd Nager 
speak different dialects of Dardu, while the 
Kashmir people have their own peculiar lan- 
guage. The Biilti people of Little Tibet, say 
thatLadak, Iskardo, Khopaln, Purik Kagyr, 
Gilgit and Astor are distinct Tibets. BurTies, 
Bokhara. See Kabul, Kush, Ladak> Sikh, 
Tibet. 

Bolar Mountains . — The moimtains of Balti 
extend for 300 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers, in 73® to the 77® 
E. L., the soxirce of the Nubra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The higher mountain 
I range abounds in rock-crystal, which is couse* 
1 quently called the Bilor-slone or rook crystal* 
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See Badakslian Himalaya, India Kara-koram 
Mountains. Tibet. 

Rongdo, meaning the district of defiles is an 
elevated district on the bend of the Indus, and 
on the frontier of the Gilgit and Hasora coun- 
tries. It is to the westward of Balti and has 
an area of 1,440 square miles. It is about 
8,000 feet above the sea, the mean of its vil- 
lages being 6,200 feet. The people are of 
Tibetan habits. 

Fiti and Hungrcjtg are two valleys. That of 
the Piti river is entered from Kunawer by the 
Hungrang pass, elevated 14,800 feet: the Parang 
pass is 18,500 and leads over the range dividing 
the Parang from thePiti rivers. — R. f. et. T 223. 

BritUh India^ on the north, runs on the 
Chinese frontiers with Butan : further west, is 
separated by Nepal and Sikkim and stiil fur- 
ther Ladak runs with the British provinces of 
Spiti and Lahul and the Sikh Provinces. 

The Therai, is a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and loca- 
tions can be more dissimilar than those of the 
hills and Terai, and no races are more distinct in 
their habits, manners and aptitudes than the peo- 
ple of the bills and those of this jungle belt be- 
low. There is littleor no Terai or forest belt noith- 
west of the Saharunpur district and the Debra 
Dhoon, but, thence eastwards, this belt 
stretches along the foot of the hills through 
Kohilcund, Oudh and the Bengal frontier 
lip to Assam, and a great part of the Oudh 
Terai was transferred to the Nepalese. Dr. 
Campbell describes the people of the Nepal 
Terai, as a vast assemblage of bastard biridus. 

— Gamphell, 47, 50- 

T/mrUf is a very important forest tribe, who 
occupy all the Terai from eastern Rohilcund 
all along the frontiers of Oudh into Qorukpur, 
keeping exclusively to the Terai and forest and 
living where no one else can live. In physical 
appearance and manners they are extremely 
like the Boksa, but are a larger, more settled 
and less savage tribe. They are not partieu- 
laiTy dark, but in addition to the ordinary 
breadth and flatness of face have the eye 
like the Chinese form. They are shy and 
timid, but frank and truthful, and are good 
cultivators, with simple implements. Mr. 
Campbell is doubtful whether they belong to 
the Negrito or an IndO'Chinese stock. The 
Tharu all speak Hindi, their general style 
suggests a resemblance to the Sontal, and to 
the ""tribes of the Central Hills, they have the 
same simple ways and the same belief in Bbuts 
and familiar spirits and there are many names 
of places in the hill country of Bliagulpur 
similar to those of the Tharu country. The 
Boksa and Tharii are separated from the 
Tibetan tribes by a great tract of very diffi- 
cult country, occupied by Arian races, and their 
locality in the Dehra Dhoon is many hundred 


miles from the lowlands of the Brahmaputra, 
which are occupied by Indo-Chinese races. 

Nepal^ a kingdom in the Central Himalaya, 
extends for 500 miles along the Himalaya^ 
from the western extremity of Sikkim 
to the eastern border of Kumaon, from 
which It is separated by the river Kali. Its 
capital, Kathmandhu, is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and about thirty miles from the plains of 
India. The positian of the axis of the Hima- 
laya at this part of the range, has not been 
traced ; but two giant masses project from the 
axis towards the Indian plain, the culminating 
peaks of which form a conspicuous feature from 
Kathmandu and even from the Gangetic plain 
so that their elevation has been correctly deter- 
mined, — that of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feefc 
and that of Gossaiiithan 24,700 feet. By these 
masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into 
three great river basins that of the Karnali or 
Gogra to the westward, that of the Gandak in 
the centre and that of the Kosi or Aran to the 
eastward. Sheopore on the water- sbed between 
the Gandak and theKasi, is upwards of 10,000 
feet, Repal lies betwixt the 27th and S7th 
parallels of latitude, separated from Tibet by 
the Himalaya mountains and bounded on the 
south by the British territory. The mytholo- 
gical history of Nepal like that of Kashmir^ 
commences with the desiccation of the valley, 
for ages full of water, by a muni, called Nai 
muni, (whence the name of the country Naipala,) 
whose descendants swayed the country 500 
years. 

The first authentic history is B. C. 844 (?) 
years* 

Then the Kerrat tribe of eastern moun^ 
taineers B. 0. 646. 

Then the Surya vansa race of rulers B, 0. 
178. 

The Ahir, or original sovereigns began ia 
A. D. 43. 

The Neverit dynasty was restored in A. D. 
470. It was one of this dynasty, Kag- 
hoba deva, who in A, D. 880, introduced the 
use of the Snmvat era into Nepal, In the 
Newar year 731, A. D. 1,600, Jay a Eksha 
MhII (or JyeKush Mull) divided Patan, Khat- 
mandu, Banepa and Bhatgaou between bis 
daughter and three sons, and one of the Bhat- 
gaon race, in A.D. 1721, Ranjet Malla, formed 
an alliance wiih the Gurkha race which ended ia 
his own subversion and finally in lhat of all 
Nepal. 

The Gurkhali dynasty, descended from the ' 
Udayapur Rajpoots, occupied Kemaon and 
Noa kot for six or eight centuries prior to 
their conquest of Nepal in A, D, 176S. 
The valley of Nepal intervenes between the 
snowy larige and the valley of the Ganges. It 
is occupied by several races, oF whom the 
Newar were the prior holders. Its divisions 
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are Jumla, Gurkha, Nepal, Makwarpur and 
Morung. Khatmandu, the capital, is called 
by the Newar, Ti-daise, whilst the Parbattiah 
or mountaineers call it Kultipur, The lands of 
NepanI proper are cultivated almost without ex* 
ception by the Newar who arrange themselves 
into several castes and orders, and their pea- 
santry into first, second, third and fourth classes. 
The Parbattiah tribe, called Dhervvar. 
cultivate the western lands at Nurkale, &c, 
Amongst the Nepaulese, the bindu distinction 
prevails of brahman and khetri with their 
various sub-divisions, viz. of Newar confined 
almost to the valley of Nepal ; the Dherwar 
and Margi, the husbandmen and fishermen of 
the western districts ; and the Bhotiah who 
occupy generally Kachar, though some families 
are planted in the lower lands. The Bhama 
are said to be separatists from the Newar, who 
shave their heads like the Bhotiah. To the east- 
ward of Nepaul, some districts are occupied by 
the Limbu, the Naggnnkot and others. The 
great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the 
mountains east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, 
is Mongol : the martial classes of Nepaul are the 
Khas, Magor and Gurung, each comprising a 
very numerous clan or race variously sub- 
divided. The Eltliariah who speak the Khas 
language, are descendants more or less pure 
of Rajputs and other Khetria. The Chepang, 
Haigu and Kusundu are three tribes residing 
amongst the other inhabitants of the valley. 


The better known Nepaul tribes are the 


Newar. 
Parbuttiah 
Pherwara 
Margi, 
Chepang, or 
Chetang 
Limbu. 


I Naggankot. 
Haigu or Haiyu 
Bhotiah. 
Bhamah. 

Khas. 

Ghorka. 


Magor. 

Murung. 

Eltliariah. 

Kusundu. 

L’hopa. 

Lepcha. 


The people of Nepaul, amongst themselves 
recognize the following distinct races : — 


Gooroongj principally rear sheep. 

Gallia^ rear buffaloes chiefly. 

Kcmi^ blacksmiths. 

SarUi tanners. 

Newar, shop-keepers. 

tailors (Dome). 

Moorm% Tahha, Mungar, Brahman, Khtm- 
ioo, Nimhoo, chiefly cultivators. 

. Katmandu is situated at the junction 
of the Bhagmutty and Bishmutty, and con- 
tains a population of 50,000 inhabitants. A 
tradition is current in Nepal that the valley 
of Katmandu was at some former period a lake, 
and it is difl&cult to say in which character it 
would have appeared the most beautiful. The 
valley of Nepal is almost unrivalled in its 
f®Ml%v«upporting, as it does in comfort and 
3?^^, a population of i00,000 inhabitants, 


being SOO persons to the square 
Throughout its whole length and breadth not a 
stone is to be found : it is well watered; its 
temperature is delightful, the thermo meter in 
the hottest month seldom reaches 75*^, in the 
coldest never fidls below 30®. 

In phonology the Nepaul languages have a 
strong resemblance to each other and to the 
Abor. The Lepcha is more Tibetan in its 
terminals than the others, having about 70 per 
cent, of consonants, m forming no less than 14, 

So-Khain, anything,^’ becomes tham. The 
Serpa resembles the Tibetan (spoken), havino- 
about S4 per cent, of nearly tho same conso- 
nants. The other languages are more vocalic. 
All possess a considerable portion of nasals, 
with the exception of Sunwar and Magar. la 
Sunwar, Gurung, and Newar, m is absent or 
rare, Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, 
ng and n being almost the only consonantal 
terminals. 

In thus possessing labial finals, the Nepal 
group is more consonantal than the east Gati- 
getic languages, including Abor. In their pho. 
netic elements Serpa and Lepcha resemble 
Tibetan (spoken). 

Khas, a dominant race in Nepal, according 
to Manu, outcaste military tribes. 

The Gurkha is the ruling tribe in Nepaul, 
They are mostly of Arian origin and claim to be 
Rajputs but Mr. Hodgson says they are bastard 
brahmans, descendants of brahman immigrants 
and women of the hills. 

The Ghorka, said to be of mixed origin 
by the Chinese called Ku-ruKa-li, are a brave 
and fierce race, there can be no doubt 
of the warlike character of the Ghorka. Not 
only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are wonder- 
fully advanced in the art of fabricating the 
implements of war : they cast their own ord- 
nance, manufacture their own muskets, shot, 
powiler, and cartridge-boxes; in fact, every 
iubirument or weapon used in civilized warfare 
is manufactured in Nepaul, often clumsily 
enouo:h, but the mere fact of their being 
capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghurka, The Ghurka are the eon- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
array ; they have grants of land called jaghires, 
oil which they live when not actually on ser- 
vice. They are a handsome and independent 
race, priding themselves upon not being able to 
do anything but fight ; and have a free and 
sometimes noble carriage like the Tyrolese. 
The Ghurka, and Bhutani, on the East and the 
Lahuli and Kanawari on the west, dwelling 
amongst the valleys of the Himalaya, are, ac- 
cording to Cunningham, mixed races, between 
the Bhot family of Tibet and the hindu. 
race of the south. In feature and figure. 
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the true Gurkha are always singular and 
remarkable, from their broad (Chinese or 
Tartar-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat 
nose, and meagre whiskers, as well as the 
stout square make and sturdy limbs. The 
Gurkha in every description of costume, and in 
all degree of raggedness, are to be seen mingled 
with inhabitants of Kumaon, Sirmore, and 
Gurwhal, In 1792, the Goorkha race master- 
ed the whole of the valley of Nepal, and the 
hill country from SikhLna to the Gogra and a 
party of them crossed the Himalaya, and ap- 
peared suddenly before Teeshoo Looraboo. 
The Llama and priests hastily evacuated their 
convents, and fled to Lhassa, and the place was 
plundered by the Goorkha, who retired im- 
mediately with their booty. • The Tibetans 
applied to Ldiiiia for aid, and an army was 
collected for the punishment of this act of un- 
provoked outrage. The Goorkha submitted 
unconditionally to the Chinese commander, 
who imposed a tribute and triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty taken 
at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for 
the performance of these stipulations. The 
rajah of Sikhim was at the same time taken 
under Chinese protection. Checked towards 
the east by these events, the Goorkha extend- 
ed their dominion westward, subjugating 
Kumaon, Siriuugur, and all the hill country to 
the Sutlej. When Lord Hastings commenced 
his administration, their dominion extended as 
far as the river Teesta to the East, and west- 
ward to the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole 
of the strong country in the mountainous tract 
which stretches on the northern borders of 
India, between that and the highlands of Tar- 
tary. They had acquired these territories dur- 
ing the preceding 50 years, from many disunit- 
ed hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, exter- 
minating the families as each raja fell before 
them. 

The Haign^ ihe the Kumndu are 

three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell amid the 
dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to 
the westward of the great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty numbers and nearly in a state of nature. 
They have no apparent affinity with the civil- 
ized races of that country, but live in huts, 
made of the branches of trees, on wild fruits 
and the produce of the chase. The Chepang 
are slight, but not actually deformed though 
with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they are 
of Mongol descent. Their language is akin 
to that of the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu, 
and Kusunda seem to belong to the Rawat 
group of frontier populations. They are named 
by Mr. Hodgson as Durre, Denwar and Braraho, 
which Mr. Latham believes to be the same as 
Tharu, Dhangur, and possibly Brahman.^ They 
occupy the districts where the soil is moist, the 
air hot and the effluvia miasmatic. 


Gyami^ a Chinese military tribe, a popula- 
tion, whose language Mr. Hodgson treats as 
Sifan. 

Gyarung or Gyarmg-ho^ a powerful nation 
consisting of eighteen banners, at present ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of China. Each 
tribe has its special denomination. The name 
seems the same as that of the Gurung, a popula- 
tion in Nepal. 

The Gurung^ a pastoral tribe living West of 
theMagar race on the slopes of the mountains in 
Nepal, They breed sheep, which they use for 
carriage- Their language is peculiar, but little 
known, and used by the buddhist priests to 
propagate their religion. They eat beef, but 
do not use milk. Their paganism is not yet 
extinguished, they form a tribe or clan or race 
in Nepaul, and along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of the 
Nepaul army. These three tribes are said to 
differ only in their religion, according as it 
combines a greater or less degree of the hindu 
opinions with those of buddhism. 

The J ary a are a tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Gurung, with whom they intermarry. They 
are hindu in creed and manners. They may 
pertain to the Gurung, Magar or Newar tribes. 
The Newar were, however, the prior “holders of 
Nepaul and the divisions are the Gurkha, Mak- 
warpur and Morung. 

Magar, a Bhot race occupying in Nepaul, 
the lower levels on the banks of the Kali, they 
use a monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, 
Cninese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
is of Indian origin; they abstain from beef: 
drink to excess, have an Indian priesthood. 
They are divided into twelve thm, supposed 
to be descendants of 1 2 different male ances- 
tors. They do not marry in their own thum. 
This practice occurs in Australia, North and 
South America, Africa and Europe. They 
reside in the valleys. 

Kir at a, aboriginal tribes in Nepaul. 

H, T. Frinsep, Egerton^s Journal of a 
Winter^ $ Tour in India, Vol, I, p. 177. 
Frimep's Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, p, 18. 
Fraser* s Himalaya Mountains, p. 223, Olu 
plant* s Journey, p, 85 to 87. Journal of ihe 
Indian Archipelago, Nos. IV and V. April 
and May 1853, 153. W. JF* Hunter, 

Cunningham. Campbell, p. 148. Oliphant, 
Thomas Frinsep, p, 270. Sir John Shore in 
Lond, As, Trans, Vol. ii, 30.— Dr. Buist,— 
Hooh, f et. Th. p, 183-186. 

Limhu, called by the Lepcha, Chung, a partly 
buddTiist partly brahminical border race be- 
tween Nepal and Sikkim, A hardy hardworking 
tribe. They engage in the cultivation of grain 
and feed cows, pigs and poultry, their huts are 
made of split bamboo, and the roofs of leaves 
of the wild ginger and cardamum, guyed down 
with rattans. They drink to excess. According 
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to Dr. Campbell tlie Limhoo is more plpasing 
to the ecir than the Lepclia, beiiip: labial and 
palatal- The Limboo, Sunwar anil Chepang 
possess a small Mongolian type, sfronirest in 
the Limboo, and their language is referable 
to either the Tibetan or Indian standard. — 
Loblham'c Ethnology, 

The Rong^ the Kfimipa or Kamha and the 
Zmhi are people from diltVrcnt parts of Tibet. 
All these people have powerful frames, but are 
idle. — Campbell, p. 148. 

Silckim consists of the valley of the Teesta 
river, which ^ith its tributaries drain the whole 
territory. Its great tributary is the Ran jit river 
which, at first separated by a mountain range, 
joins it from the west, flowing for a short dis- 
tance parallel to the plains, through a deep 
ravine not 1,000 feet above the sea, to the 
north of a transverse range elevated 78,000 
feet. Being opposite to the gangetic valley, it 
is open to the full force of the monsoon, its rains 
therefore are heavy almost uninterrupted and are 
accompanied by a dense fog and a saturated 
atmosphere. The rainy winds sweep almost with- 
out interruption up to the base of Kanchii'janga, 
(28,178 feet) the loftiest mountain and most 
enurmons mass of snow in the wnrld. The 
snow level is here 16,000 feet. The two prin- 
cipal sources of the Teesta river are the Laehen 
and tlie Lacbung, these run in two valleys 
which are separated by a lofty snowy range pro- 
jected to the south west, the valleys are some- 
what sheltered and the perpetual snow line rises 
to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the soa 
to an elevation’’of 12,000 feet, Siklcim is covered 
with dense forest of tall umbrageous Lees. 
At 10,000 feet on the summit of Taimlo, vew 
appears. There are in Sikkim about 2,770 
Boecies of flowering plants and 150 ferns- 
In the Daijeling district, in addition to the 
Europeans, hindus and maheanedans from 
the plains, the population consists of Ne- 
palese ; of the B-hoteah from Bhuinti, Tibet, 
and Sikkim ; of the Lepclia and Mcchi who are 
.considered the prior occupants of Sikkim. 
The Baj-bungshi of Sikkim are the Koch or 
Kooch race, of the same descent as the rajnb of 
Cooch Bahar, on which account they call them- 
selves Rajbungsi. In the plains of Sikliim, the 
Rajbungsi and Bengali are in equal numbers. 
The Mfchi inhabit that portion of the Terai, 
which lies under the hills. They are a migra- 
te^ race who live by cultivating the virgin 
soil. They have no caste distinctions. 

The country of Sikkim and Darjeling is "the 
laud of the Lepclia, a Bhol race who are 
hemmed in between the Newar and other ISTepal 
tribes and the L’hopa of Bhutan, on the East, 
the Lepclia area being barely 60 miles in 
br^dth. His physiognomy is markedly Mon- 
stature shorty from 4 feet 5 inches to 
broad and flat, nose depressed, eye 


oblique, chin benrclless, skin sallow and olive' 
with a little moustaches on the lips : broad 
chest and strong armed but small boned 
with small wrists, hands and feet. The Lepcha 
is honest, timid and peaceful with mild and 
frank features. The Lepcha are a dirtv 
good natured people, resembling in character 
the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. Tijg 
Lepclia throws over him loosely a cotton 
cloak striped with blue, white" and red 
and uses an upper garment wi(h sleeves 
in the cold weather : a broad umbrella shaped 
hat of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the 
rains. The women dress in silk skirt and petti- 
coat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
Lepclia man carries a long, heavy and straight 
knife serving for all purposes to which a knife 
can be applied. They drink the Miirwa, the 
fermented juice of the Elensine coracana. This 
Munva grain gives a drink, acidulous, refresh- 
ing and slightly intoxicating, and not unlike 
hock or santerne in its flavour. Their songs 
and the music of their bambu flute is raonoto- 
nons. They marry before maturity, the brMes 
being purchased by money or service. The 
Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by 
the friction of sticks. The Lepclia burn or 
bury their dead. In their food they use mountain 
spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles. Their 
ailments are small pox, goiL’e, remittent fevers 
and rheumatism. — JMliamh Desoriptm 
EtliwSlocfif^ 

Darjeling has a mixed population of the 
Sikkim, Nepaul and Dharma Bhoteah also Lep- 
cha and Pnhnri. Dr A. (kiranbell tells us that 
a gradual increa<^e of population has taken 
]>1ace under British rule ; from a few scattered 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 in 1870, 
Brahuiius and Rajpoots, few In number, with a 
snnskritic tongue, and an frido-Eurupean phy- 
siognomy, confined to Nepal. 'I'ho Rhu, Mnjar 
and Goorong a mixture of hiudoos and iMon- 
golians, with features of a type belonging to 
the latter, comp'^’atively free from caste preju- 
dices and speaking the darbutta dialect. They 
arc short and squat liighlandevs, and make good 
soldiers. The Bhoteah, Lepcha, and Moorrai 
are buddbist and speak the Tibetan language. 
They are strong and active and incline strongly 
to the Mongolian race. The Limboo, Sunwar 
and Chepang possess a small Mongolian typo, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language is 
referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
standard. The Medii, Dhimal and Oharo 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiogno- 
my, but are neither hindoos, buddhlsts nor 
mahomeclans. The Tharoo and Dhunwar are 
buddhists or raahomedans with fair and barely 
Mongolian features. The Bahir, Kebant, 
Araatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom are not 
Mongolian, but a dark race speaking Hindi or 
Bengalee. The Koch or Bajhungsi are a race 
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(larlc hindoos inhabiting the Terai of Nepal Taitars and are in reality of the same race b% 
and Sikkim, but who have spread into British the Tibetans, being a family of the great 
territory . Firing the forest is so easy in the drier division of Kleuth Tartars or Kalmuks/' 
moiitlis of the year, that a good deal of eultiva- (GWanings of Science, p, 939.) 
tion is met with on the spurs, at and below Bhotaii on the Is. E. of British India is 
5,000 feet, the level most affected by the Lep- situated between L. 26® 30' and 28° N. and 
cha, Limbo and Sikkim Bhotea. The term L. 8 S® 45' to 92° 25' E. and occupies from 
Sikkim Bhotea is applied to the more recent the soulherii declivities of the great central 
immigrants from Thibet, who have settled in ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the level 
Sikkim, and are an industrious well conducted ground in front of that portion of their in- 
people. The Bhotea, again, of Bhotan, to the fevior chain which constitutes the northern 
eastward, bear the worst reputation (and most boundary of the Assam valley, eastwards from 
deservedly) of any of the numerous people who Sikhim to wheie the Brahmaputra passes 
fiock to Darjiling. These should not be confound- through the mountains. ^Bhotan is one of the 
ed with any other Bhotean tribes of Thibet, Si k- long narrow states lying' upon the southern 
kina or Nepal. The mountain slopes are so slopes of the Himalayas ; and consists of a 
steep, that the spurs, or little shelves, are the number of rough transverse chains of hills at 
only sites for habitations between the very rare right angles to the parent range which forms 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain the backboue of Asia. Between the ridges are 
ridges, above 6,000 feel, beyond which elevation, precipitous valleys, at the bottom of each 
cultivation is rarely if ever carried by the of which runs a mountain stream, 
natives of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are BiUan^ is also written Bhotan, Bhutan and 
different, but as many as eight or ten kinds are Botan. The capital of it is Tassisudon. 
grown without inigation by the Lepolia, and The country is broken up W'ith valleys and 
the produce is described as eighty fold, glens with overlooking mountains covered with 

Much of this success is due to the great* damp- snow in June aud July. The people are styled 

ness of the climate; were it not for this, the Lhopa, they are agricultural and industrious, 
culture of the grain would probably be aban- employing artificial irrigation on their patches 
doned by the Lepcha, who never remain of soil in the valleys. The Lhopa are tall, 
for more than three seasons on one spot, many being more than 6 feet liiab, and fairtr 
The average rain fall at Naini Tal is 88 than the people of the south of Europe. Hair 
inches, Naini Tal is elevated 6,500 feet on black 5 eye small, black, with pointed corners, • 
the last spurs of the Gogav, overhanging the if artificially stretched. Eyebrow slightly 
plains of Eohilkhund. Almorali is l '5 miles shaded. Eye lashes scarce ; below the eyes, the 
further than Naini Tal from the plains and it f»oe is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
is 5,500 feet, but only 34 in dies of rain fbe cheekbones to the ehin ; this charac- 
fall. The fall at Darjiling is 165 inches, fer of the countenance being more developed 

Oak trees, maple and other mountain the characteristic Chinese further east, to 

trees throw out great knots, in the places whose features this is the first approach. The 
to which the Balanopbora attach themselves. Ehopa is a paper maker, distiller. Lhopan ia 
These knots are hollowed out into the wooden dialect differs from the true Tibetan, in being 
cups by the Lepcha of Thibet. Some of the more Hindu. Notwithstanding this, the real 
Lepcha cups are supposed to be antidotes ethnological differences between the Lhopa and 
lo poison ; they are of a peculiar pale coloured I'be true Tibetans are small. The language is 
wood and cost a great sum, but common ibe same from the frontier of Kafiristan to that 
cups cost only 4c?. or 6c?. They are all impoit- Asam. The religion is the same from Asam 
ed into Thibet from the Himalaya, Ihe Lepcha lo Buliistan. 

have no caste distinctions, but they speak of The people are also styled Bhooteah and are 
themselves as belonging to one or other of the a colonial branch of the Tibetans, who have ac- 
following sections : — . quired independence. Bhotan is bounded on the 

tm , rn north by Tibet ; on the west by Sikkim ; on 

Burphoong Phoocho, Tunijyeld. |.|jg country of the Towang rajah, 

Udding Phoocho, Lucksom, the south by the British territory ; it is 

Thurjokh Phoocho. Theriiu. occupied by the Lhopa or Bhotanese, who from 

Sund\aiig. Songme. unscrupulous marauding habits, are on 

bad terms with every one of their neigh- 
Oaptain J, D. Herbert when writing of the hours. Though nominally subject to Tibet, 
Lepcha race describes them as the same people were the annual tribute withheld, it would not 
whom he had met with at Nailang, at Jahnabbi, be enquiied after, so anxious are the Tibetans 
at Shipchi on the Sutlej, in Hnngarang, and at to have no dealings with the Bhoteah who 
lari in Ladak. They are, he says, in fact the used to make the transmission of the yearly fee 
people who have been erroneously called Chinese of subjection (a few pieces of cloth, silk, aud 
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some rice) the excuse for a series of robberies Himalaya* They are smaller, Jess muscular 
and outra'^-es on the journey to LhassUi For the and the hue of their skin possesses a deep 
last few years, however, all Bhoteahs entering isabelline tint. From the latter circumstance 
Tibet are disarmed at the frontier, beyond probably, they derive their appellation, the 
whichthe tribute-bearers are now permitted to term Changlo meaning blnck. 
proceed. The British annexed the Dooars of In western Bhotan, the mountain ranges 
Bhotanfrom the Lhopa in 1865, audit is are lofty and rugged and the river courses 
hoped there may spring a large and important very deep and generally narrow. At Panaka, 
trade between British India, Tibet, and the the Pacliu is only 3,700 feet above the sea. 
Western and Central Provinces of the Chinese The mountain mass which descends from 
empire. The Sikkimese have less than the the axis of the Himalaya, to separate the Mo- 
Tibetia'ns, to do with the Bhoteah, whom nas from the Subansiri, attains an elevation of 
they look upon as unscrupulous robbers, while at least 24-, 000 feet as far south as latitude 28°. 
to the East the Towang rajah has to keep up Three peaks upon this are visible from the 
a frontier force for the especial purposes of Khasia mountains, and spurs descending from 
preventing Bhoteah raids. Captain Gerard it were ascended to an elevation of nearly 
says that” Bhot, Bootunt, or Tibet, is often 12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 1819, in a dis- 
confounded with Bhootan, or the hilly country trict N. of Bishnath, in upper Assam, which is 
south of the Himalaya, formintr the Deb rajah’s inhabited by a race called Duphla — Hooker 
.country, which lies between Teshoo Loomboo /. eL T. p 1 70. — Frase/s Himalaya Mom- 
and Lhassa and the plains. The lower hil’s tains, pages 335, 336. Capt, Gtrard*s Account 
are not called Bhotan, west of the Tons, of Konawur, p. 100. Turner's Mnbassy^p 8-45, 
Turner says {Embassy^ 84-5) the Bho- Journal of the Lidian Archipelago, Nos, JV 
teeahliave invariably black hair, which it is and V^, April and May, 1^53, See 

their fashion to cut, close to the head. The India, p. 338. 

eye is small, black, with long pointed corners, Horn, in the great belt of forest land interven- 
as though stretched and extended by aitificial ing between the mountains and the plains are 
means. Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be ; tribes whose characters are scarcely yet known, 
scarcely perceptible, and the eyebrow is but ' One of these the black curly haired Doins of the 
slightly shaded. Below the ejes, is the broad- ! North west provinces are generally regarded as 
est part of the face, which is rather flat, and ' a remnant of the original stock which the in- 
narrows from the cheekbones to the chin, a ' trading Arians displaced, 
character of countenance appearing first to take | The Dhimal of the eastern portion of the 

its rise among Tartar tribes, but is by far more . Turai, are estimated at about 16,000 souls, 

strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie be- 
are remarkably smooth, and most of them tween the Kuki and Dhonla. 
arrive at a very advanced age, before they can j The Takponi a Bhot race, lie between the 

boast even the earliest rudiments of a beard : Lhopa and Jorhat in Assam, 

they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro- North Eastern India, Assam, India has 
duce are of a scanty straggling growth. Many of both land and sea communication with the 
these mountaineers are more than six feet high, Tibeto Inilianesian region, viz., by the passes of 
and their complexion is not so dark by several the Himalaya, the valley of Assam and the 
shades as that of the European Portuguese. Brahmaputra, and by the ocean, coasts and 
The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel winds of the Bay of Bengal. Assam is bound- 
but not brave. ed by the Himalaya and Mishmi mountains 

T7to Changlo, are a Tibetan race, a branch of ou the iior^h and by the Khasia and Naga 
the Lhopa of Bootan. The Changlo dialect has hills on the south. It is a tropical valley 
a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity continuous at its western extremity with the 
with Tibetan, but in other respects it is entire- plains of Bengal, and gradually contracting 
by Tibetan, softened and slightly changed in to the eastward, till the mountains at last 
phonology. The Changlo dialect is spoken approach so close together that no level 
along that portion of the northern frontier of country remains between them. The width 
the valley which extends from the Binji Doar of the lower v(dk 7 is about thirty miles ; 
to the confines of the Kuriapera Doar, or from It is in general U'vel, but low ranges of hills 
about 90^ to the 92*^ of East Long. Neither project occasionally from both sides almost to 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it the Brahmaputra, and isolated hillocks occur 
have been ascertained. The inhabitants of scattered here and there over the surface, 
this tract occupy lesser the elevation of the The atmosphere is very humid, and dense 
.southern Himalaya range, and are generally fogs are frequent in winter. In upper Assam 
speaking agrieulturaL Their physical appear- there is but little culuvation and much forest, 
a few shades of distinction notice- which is often almost impervious from rank 
the ttibespf the sub- under- wood, The passes through Assam me 
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along tlie Dihong called the Bihong route 
with Tibet, the northern banks of the Lohit, 
and though the Mishmi hills into Tibet called 
the Mishmi route. The Phangan pass which 
leads to Man-chi in China occupies a little 
more than a month on its journey and leads 
over mountains 6000 to 18,000 feet high. 

The Patkoy pass to Bamo and China, 
was the route followed by the Barmans in 
their invasions of Assam and is the means 
of communication between the Singpho tribes 
on the north and south of the Patkoy moun- 
tains. 

CacJiar and SilJiet are in the valley, or 
rather marshy plain, of the river Surma, 
which lies to the south of the Khasiah 
mountains, and very much resembles the 
Assam valley in its general features. It is an 
open plain, scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, which is three liundred miles distant 
and presenting here and there a few scattered 
hills : below, it expands into the jheels of 
eastern Bengal, and, contracts in its upper part 
as the spurs of the Tippera and Naga hills' 
encroach upon it separating fertile plains by 
narrow ridges covered with dense forest. 
The valley of the Snrma is separated from 
that of Munipur by a meridional range of 
moderate elevation, which is continued to the 
southward, and separates Tippera, Chittagong 
and Aracan from the kingdom of Ava, Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Chitta- 
gong, is said to attain the considerable eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same range 
forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele- 
vated, according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. 
Sitakund, thirty miles nprth of Chittagong, 
has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces 
of Tippera and Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall during the monsoon is about 
the same as in Bengal, at least on the sea- 
coast and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 
86 inches annually at Chittagong; on the 
higher ranges in the interior it is probably 
much more considerable. 

Kaga and Khasia Hills ^ — The mountain 
range which bounds Assam on the south is 
known by a great diversity of names in differ- 
ent parts of its course, according to the dif- 
ferent tribes by whom it is inhabited. 

The Khasia hills rise abruptly on the south 
from the plains of Silhet to the height of about 
4,000 feet and thence more gradually to 6,000 
feet. The culminating point is Chillong hill, the 
elevation of which is about 6,600 feet. 

To the westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
Garo hills which are lower, the maximum ele- 
vation being probably nowhere more than three 
or four thousand feet. To the east, beyond 
Jyntea or Jaintia, which is similar in general 
character to Khasia, there appears to be a 
considerable depression in the range, a large 
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river with au open valley penetrating far to the 
north. To the east of Cachar again there are 
lofty hills, inhabited by Naga tribes and also quite 
unexplored, except in one place, where they 
were crossed by Griffith in travelling from up- 
per Assam to the Hukum valley, on a tribu^ 
tary of the Irawadi. 

Tiie Btirah and Surma rivers run in 
valleys of the Assam chain. The Naga, 
Mikir, Kachan, Garo and Khasia, are the five ra- 
ces in whose possession, chiefly, are the broad 
highlands of that chain extending from the IT. 
E. near the head of the Kynduayn and Namrup 
on one side along the valley of the Brahmapu- 
tra to its southern bead round the western ex- 
tremity of iLe chain, and on the other side^S. 
westerly along the valley of the Burak and 
Surma. 

Races of the Sub->Himalagas,^^'yLx- Hodg- 
son inclines - to the opinion that the abori- 
gines of the sub -Himalayas, as far east as to 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to tim Thi- 
betan stock -and east of that river to the Chi- 
nese stock, except the Garo and other tribes 
occupying that portion of the hills between As- 
sam and Silhet ; and that the aborigines of the 
tarai and forest skirting the entire sub-Hima- 
laj'as, inclusive of the greater part of the mar- 
ginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong to the 
Tamulian stock of aborigines of the plains of 
India generally. 

Assam Slaves.^llhQ.m are many kinds- of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct ap- 
pellations. TheMoorukea is a kind of Chapunea, 
neither servant, slave, nor equal, but partaking of 
all. The master provides the Moorukea with a 
pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills his 
master’s land for two ^ays. On the third day the 
Moorukea Jmay plough bis own ground with bis 
master’s bullocks and plough. The valley of 
Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc, lac and 
ivory. — (Butler's Travels, Assam, p, 228-29). 

Languages of Assam, — Mr. Robinson tells us 
(in Ben, A, Sog, Journal No, coi, March, 1869^ 
that in the Assam valley and its mountain con-- 
fines, are three classes of languages : one -o-f 
Sanscrit origin and the others of two great 
classes, sh., those: connected with the Tibetan 
and those deriving their origin from the Tai or 
Shy an stock. Of the Assamese proper, that is, 
the language ofithe valley, eight-tenths of the 
language is identical with Bengali, and nearly 
four-fifths of the words in common use, are 
derivations from the Sanscrit^ Tlie country 
from time immemorial had been governed by 
rulers of Shan origin, and the very small 
number of Tai words that can be traced to Tai 
origiu is remarkable.. The Thibetan and the 
Tai or Shyan languages, all approximate to- 
wards the Chinese colloquial system and more 
or less possess the characteristics of being 
originally monosyllabic and all intonated. TJid 
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Tai or Sh^^an class are also destitute of in- 

llections. ^ , „ , . , 

The borders of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many 
of them are of that great Bhot family 
which we find extending from the west of 
Chinese Tartary eastwards. All the native 
populations here are more or less akin to the 
peoples of the Burmese empire, and seem to 
be remnants of Bhot tribes left behind in the 
pressure of the larger bodies to tlie south. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, thus names the langua- 
ges in and near the Assam valley and south 
to the Archipelago. 

In jy, JJJ, Bengal^ are the Bodo ; Dhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo i Kachari. 

In the Eastern frontier of Bengal^ are the 
Munipuri ; Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; 
Xliari Naga ; Angami Naga j Nainaaug Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

Jrakan and Burmah. — Burman written 
and spoken; Khyeng or Sliou; Kami ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak, 

Siam and Tenasserim . — Talain or Mon ; 


Sgaii Karen ; Pwo-Karen ;Toungh-tliu ; Shan ; 
Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; Laos. 

Dr. Latham is of opinion Besc* EtJin., that 
the nations on the borders of British India, in 
the north-west, the north-east and east, form an 
ethnological group which contains the Tibetans, 
the Nepal tribes, several populations of the Sub- 
Mirnalayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Natives of Pegu, the Oambojiaiis, the 
Cochin Chinese and the Chinese, in populations 
which cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Their 
countries are mostly inland, and mountainous, 
but contain the watersheds of miglity rivers, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi and 
the Yellow Kiver, The complexion and features 
of these peoples is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the ma- 
jority are of the buddhist religion, but all speak 
a language the least developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammatical inflexions. 
These people are arranged under four great 
political powers, the British, the Burmese, the 
Jiiamese and Chinese. Ethnologically they are 
capable of being classed in three considerable 
sub-groups. 

The first of these is the Bhot or Bot, which 
is used in compound words as Bult in Bultis- 
tan,— But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, and in the 
tribes known as Bhutia and Bootia,and compris- 
es the Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, 
the Tibetans of Tibet. Proper and the closely 
allied tribes of Buts(n. The Bhot area is bound- 
the South by India and'Oashmir, on the 
Chinese. Tartary, and on the West by 
-Kafiristun^ j Amongst the 


Bhot populations may be mentioned the maho- 
medan Bhot of Bultistan or Little Tibet, of 
Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, and Khartakshi, of 
Shigar, Ghorbad, &c., the buddhist Bot of 
Ladak, Hungrung and Kunavvar, the Bhot 
of the Chinese Empire ; the Tibetans of Ru- 
dok, Garo, Goga, See. of Lhasa and Tishu 
Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopa of Butan, the 
Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon and Nepal, 
the Chepang and probably the Rhondur, the 
Ohak and Drok, the Hor and the Kolo, 

Further Bast are the Koeeb, the Dhimal and 
Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo of Sikkim 
and the Butan frontier, and the Eastern Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Cachar, — the Garo, the 
Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishrai, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Assam. The colors of 
the Bhot and buddist populations are of vari- 
ous shades of white, yellow and blown ; 
while that of the pagan races is various hues 
of black. 

Leaving the Bhoteah tribe and proceeding 
eastwards, the following arc the races on the 
north of the Brahmaputra river 

Cachari ; Akha ; Koppa-clior ; Mechoo ; Dofla; 
Miri; Abor; Bor- Abor ; Khamti and Mishmi, 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are 

Garo; Mikir ; Kbassya ; Jynteeh;Kuki of N, 
Kachar , Kutcha, Anganiec and Arooiig Naga; 
Munnipuri , Siugpo; Muttuk , Bor Khamti , IChu- 
nung and Shan. 

Ahlia ; Koppa-Ohor . — Of those on the north, 
the AkhadJ[id. Koppa Chor^ occupy the slopes 
of the Himalaya to the nortli of the nurriug 
and Luckirapur districts, and more to the east- 
ward in the same range, are the Dofla. 

Mirif Eastwards from the Dofla dwell the 
Miri who live on lower land all along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, eastvvarils from 
the Dofla up to the banks of the Soobuii Seeree 
river. 

The Ahor and Bor Ahor occupy the hills 
between the Soobun-Seeree and the Dihong 
rivers. They are powerful tribes, and it is 
unknown how far to the north they extend. 

The Khamti and the Mishvii and the Midhi 
or ChulJcaita Mishmi dwell to the east of the 
Dihong river on the north of the Loliitor Brah- 
maputra river between the north and east branch- 
es. They are divided into several tribes, one 
of whom is the Cliulkatta^’ or Crop Haired.^’ 

■ With them are mixed up Abor tribes and some , 
Khamti tribes. 

The Garo, the Khassya and the Jynteeah 
hills are on the south of the Assam valley. 

The Mikir inhabit the lower part of the- 

■ Khassya and Jynteeah hills. 

Naga is a term applied by Europeans to 
forty or fifty tribes who occupy the space be^ 
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Iween tLe Khassya liiils on the west,the Singpho 
on the east, Assam on the north andMunipur on 
the south* ^ They do not call themselves Naga, 
but each tribe is split up into numerous clans 
and each is called after its village. 

The Bor Kkamti occupy the land about the 
sources of the Irawadi. 

The Sinffp/io and Mutluk^ on the north are 
bounded by the Brahmaputra or Lohit ; on the 
west by the Naga tribes ; and on the south by 
the Patkoi range, on the southern side of which, 
are other Singpho in Burmese territory, 

Kliy-oung-tlia, Amongst the people speaking 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are 
the Khy-oung*tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 

The Kum% Kliumi or Khumtciy are of the 
same race, but their language has some pe- 
culiarities. It has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Bur- 
man. The majority of its words, however, are 
non-Burman. The Kumi are fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky-OM or Kyo, and the Khy-eny, as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
Wurds, and each has words common to Kbumi, 
to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman only. 
All the ancient or pre-Burman dialects of 
Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, re- 
tain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar like physi- 
ognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong. They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small 
features. 

The Bongsn or Bonzib are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built 
and not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, 
Ky-au, Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies, show 
that all are dialects of one language. 

The K'wld are described as short, muscular 
and active, with massive limbs, and darker 
in complexion than the Chumiab. 

The Ohumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having flat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif- 
fer from the Kaga race in their appearance 
and in their customs. 

The Lung-lche Shmdu dialects belong to 
this group and have special affinities with the 
Kyau, Khy-eng and Kumi. 

The Kzm language also pertains to this 
group. 


The Ilrimg dwell in the upper basin of the 
Mayu and also, it is said, amongst the hills 
on the eastern border of the Chittagong district. 
They say they are the descendants of captives 
carried away from Tipperah by the kings of 
Arakan. Their vocabulary has affinities with 
the Garo and Bodo. There is a striking confir- 
mation of the history of Aracan, wich relates 
the conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Rakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of the Garo and 
Bodo races, or of a mixed tribe on the confines 
of the pure Garo, shows that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 

The 8ingpJio^ from their great extension over 
the upper basin of the Irawadi and their com- 
parative barbarity, it may be inferred, are in 
fact descended from the stock from which the 
Burmans were immediately derived. It is pro- 
bable that the Burman tribes spread into Ara- 
kan and w-ere modified by the influence of the 
gangetic race, before they re-entered the lower 
basin of the Irawadi and successfully contested 
its dominion with the AEon race. 

The Mmipxiri native tribes lie on the south 
of the valley of Assam, They are the 
Manipuri, Ka-pwi, Alaram, and 

Songpu, Koreng, Champhung Luhuppu. 

They are bounded on the east by the Shan race 
of the Kynduayn, and on the K., S., and W., 
by Kaga and Heuma races. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether there is any marked tran- 
sition from the Manipuri tribes and dialects to 
those of the southern Naga, on the one side, 
and those of the Yuma range and the Blue 
Alountains on the other. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kachari,Garo and Khassia 
are the five races, in whose possession chiefly are 
the broad highlands of the Asam chain exteiiding 
from the N. E., near the head of the Kynduayn 
and Namrup, on one side, along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra to its southern bend round 
the western extremity of the chain, and on the 
other side, south-westerly, along the valley of 
the Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahmapu- 
tra and its affluents on ail sides but the S. E., 
where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
Naga dialects are 


Namsang, Tablong, Angami 

Muthun, Tengsa, and 

Joboka, Nogaung, Mczame Ah- 
Mulung Khari, , garni. 

On the west, the Naga marcli and intermix 
with the Rang-tsa, a branch of the Kacbari or 
Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all the 
surrounding languages, Indian, TJltra-Iudian, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon Kam- 
bojan fvrmation of languages, and is a remnant 
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of an older formation which preceeded the 
Burma-Tribetan in Northern Ultra-India. 

Tipperah properly Tripura is a district on the 
north east of Calcutta. Its ancient name is 
Jajnagr 'or tajnagr. A portion of it is under 
the Government of a Lindu rajah, the people 
being called the Tipperah hill-men, and the 
wildlribes on the eastern frontier of whom the 
Kuki are most numerous* The languages of 
the hill men bears some resemblance to the 
Sanscrit. The language of Tipperah is Ben- 
gali with a large infusion of Urdu words. The 
mahomedans of the population are very numer- 
ous.— (If/*. logan in Jour. In . Ar,) Amongst 
the wild tribes human sacrifices are still offered 
up, and it is said that^ in Munnipore^ Cachar 
and Assam the offering of human sacri- 
fices is still continued. By the records of the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalut of Chittagong for 
1852, some men of the Toonia loom mahals 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by the 
Mug, Chukma,lleang, Tipperah races, and others 
all more or less nomadic. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot in the jungle and staked 
round with bamboos about six feet high. The 
sacrificial polethe Phula Ians orbamboo, scrap- 
ed and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips 
giving a rudenotion of ornament. These sacrifices 
"generally occur once a year. During its cele- 
bration at Agartollah a gun is fired every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to his 
home. The Kuki and all the hill tribes wor- 
ship local deities, said to be fourteen in 
number*— No. CXX. Deer. 1860.) 

Cooch Dakar, is a native state ruled by a 
rajah subject to the supervision of a British 
llesident. It is situated between Bengal and 
Assam, on the N. E. frontier of British India, 
and is separated from the, highlands of Bhotan 
by the Dooars. Fallacotta is the most central 
town, for the Jungsta, Chamoprehee, Bala, 
Bunna, and BeygoQ passes into Tibet and 
Bliootan. The abolition of slavery in Cooch 
Behar has recently been formally proclaimed. 
Up till this proclamation, if a ryot, or pea- 
sant, owed a sum of money, and was unable to 
-satisfy his creditor, he was compelled to give 
up his wife as a pledge, and possession of her 
,was kept .until the debt was discharged. It 
sometimes happened that the wife of a debtor 
was not redeemed for the space of one, two or 
three years ; and if,during her residence with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse- 
quence, half of it wa^ considered as the pro- 
perty of the person witli/whom she lived, and 
half that of her real husband. The country 
has a most wretched appearance, and its in- 
habiknts are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the 
ranks without scruple disposed of their 
alates, to any purchaser, and for a 


very trifling consideration ; nor was the agen- 
cy of a third person ever employed. Nothing 
was more common than to see a mother dress 
up her child, and bring it to market, with no 
other hope, no other view, than to enhance 
the price she might procure for it. The 
Cocch or Kocch are partially converted to 
mahomedanism. The pagan portion live in 
the woods and cultivate the soil with the 
hoe ; they are well fed and clothed. They 
abstain from beef. They sacrifice to the god 
Pushi and his wife Jago, also to the sun, moon 
and stars ; to the deities of the rivers, hills 
and woods, and to their deceased parents. The 
Deoshi, their sacrificing priest, marries and 
works, and the office is not hereditary. The 
blood of the sacrifice goes to the deity, the 
flesh to the worshippers. Polygamy, polyan- 
dria, concubinage and adultery, are punished 
by fines. The husband resides with his mother- 
in-law, is the property of the wife, and after 
her to her daughters. They keep the dead 
two days and then burn them at the river side. 
Their name is written Cooch, Kocch, Koktsh, 
Koksh, or Kuksh. In the Yogini Tautra, they are 
named Kavach and are there styled Mhlechaa. 
When the mahomedan power was established 
in Bengal the Koch (Kocch or Kavach) king- 
dom extended from 88° to 1)5° E. L. and from 
26® to 27° N. L. from the south eastern ex- 
tremity of Nepaul along the southern extremity 
of Sikkim and Bulan into Assam, vvith Kooch 
Bahar as its capital and the people consisted 
of the i^resent Kooch, Dhimal and P>odo. They 
dwell in the Sal forests with impunity. The 
Kooch, are called Uasa by the Assamese Bodo, 
and the Dhimal style them Kamul. The 
northern parts of Rungpur, Purnea, Dinajpur, 
and Mymunsing are the chief Koch localities* 
The Koch and Bodo serve a fixed period for 
their brides. — Embassy^ p. 11, 
Treaties, Engagements, and Stinmids, VoL 
VII. p. 36 7. Laihm^s Dascrip. Ethu ; 
Hodgson. See Aborigines. India. 

Bodo, Kalickari or Borro, as they call them- 
selves, are most numerous along the northern 
and southern borders of the Assam valley, but are 
found in almost all parts of the valley. Chatgari, 
a frontier district situated between Desh Dar- 
rang and the Bhotaii hills seems to be their 
chief locality, and here their numbers are said 
to amount to about 30,000 which is about 
half the Kachari population in the valley. They 
have not written characters* but a large portion 
of their vocables are identical with those of the 
Garo tribe and almost all the rest may be traced 
to some dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom 
of the language and the peculiarities of its gram- 
mar showabundant traces of descent from a com- 
. raoh origin. The Dodo population extends from 
Bahar and Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
and Biitun frontiers* The western branch of this 
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tribe belongs to Babarand Bengal, and to the 
Sikkim and Butan frontiers; the eastern branch 
occupies Assam and Cooch. They build their 
huts of grass and bamboo and reside in villao'es 
of from, ten to fifty' huts. They do not use 
leather in their arts or trades, and do not use 
wool as clothing, the latter being made of cotton 
and silk materials. They use utensils of brass, 
ropes of grass and baskets of bamboo. Jo, or 
barley, fermented rice or millet, is used by 
them as a slightly intoxicating beverage, and re- 
sembles the “ ajimana” of the Newar of Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, clearing and cropping and moving 
again to clear and crop another spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A Bodo and 
Dliimal will only touch flesh which has been 
offered to the gods by a priest. The bride- 
groom purchases his bride either by money or 
labour. Poligamy is rare. There are professed 
exorcists among them. The eastern Bodo in 
Cachar are called Borro and are divided into 
the Cachary of the hill country and those of the 
plains. They are partly hindu and partly 
pagan. Those in the plains in Assam are called 
Hazai, tiojai or Hajong, they are of the hindu 
creed, and speak a hindu dialect. The hill 
Cachari is stouter, hardier and more turbulent, 
and lives iu villages of from 20 to 100 houses. 
Like the Naga,. their young men of a certain 
age, leave their parents’ dwellings and reside 
together in ,a large building. Of the three sepa- 
rate people the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhimal, 
the faintly yet distinctly marked type of the 
Mongolian family is similar in all three, but 
best expressed in the Bodo features and 
form. 

The Bodo, Dhimal and other tribes inhabit- 
ing the mountains and forests between Ku- 
rnaon and Assam, are styled Tamulian by Mr. 
Hodgson. He has done so on the view 
that all thp aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the same 
stock, of which he considers the Tamuliaiis of 
Southern India the best representatives. And 
he has founded this supposition on certain 
general grammatical similarities which, as he 
believes, are common to the entire Scythian 
group of languages. 

But Mr. Campbell, {jpp, 48, 49) observes 
that in appearance the Bodo and Dhimal 
are as diferent as can he, and as to their 
connection, so far as their languages show, 
there is not the slightest evidence. Mr. 
Hobevtson was of opinion {B. As. Soc. 
Jou7\JV‘o. 201/(?rirar<;A1849) that the border 
tribes of Assam, the Bodo and the Garo amongst 
others, were affined to the people of Tibet. But 
Mr. Hodgson considered (on ike AloHgmes of 
North EoisUin India,) that Mr. Kobertson in 
arriving at that conclusion had overlooked the 
physical and psychical evidence, which, in a 


question of ethnic affinity are in his opinion 
each of them as important as the glottological. 

Closely connected with the Kachari, among 
the inhabitants of the plains, are the Hojai 
Kachari, — ^the Kochi which include the Modal 
Kochi, the Phulguriya and Hermia, the Mecb, 
the Dhimal and the Habha. Each of these speaks 
a S5sparate dialect, between which and theKachari, 
Mr. Robinson says, the differences are rather 
nominal than real.— Descriptive 
Ethnology. Mr. Hodgson, 

The Dhimal, is a race of 15,000 souls 
in the Sal Eorest of the Terai who about the 
beginning of the 19th Century migrated to 
the north and east of the Kooch from Nepal. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and 
Dlionla, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mountains, and their villages, 
though distinct, the people not intermarrying, 
are intermixed with the Bodo. The Dhimal 
differ from the Bodo, in their language and 
their pantheon. Mr. Latham considers the 
terms Dhimal, Kamul and Tamil to be the 
same. The deities. Data and Bidata preside 
over marriage, the feast of which is prolonged 
through three days, and ^costs from 39 to 40 
rupees. They bury their dead. — LaihanCs 
Desoriptive Ethnology. 

Clianglo means black, and is the name of 
a race who use a dialect of the Bhotia or 
Thibetan which is spoken along Ahat por- 
tion of the northern frontier of the valley 
extending from the Binji Doar, to the 
confines of the Kuriapera Doar- or ftom 
about the 91* to the 92® of E. long* Neither 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it 
have been ascertained. The inhabitants of this 
tract occupy the lesser elevations of the southern 
Himalaya range and are generally speaking 
a^icultural. Their physical appearance ex- 
hibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
betw^een them and the tribes of tlie Sub-Hima- 
layas. They are smallei’i less muscular, and 
the hue of their skin possesses a deep isabelline 
tint. Erom the latter circumstance, probably; 
they derive their appellation, the terin Changlo 
meaning black. 

Tahponi or Tahpo, the country of the Tak; 
is marked as Towang or Eaj Towang, in the 
ordinary maps, and lies in a line between 
Lhassa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is known 
of its occupants, but they may be^ Shammar 
Tibetans of nomade habits. — Latham. 

Sohpa, is a colony of pure Mongol?, ^ 

Ahlia tribes occupy the western extremity 
of the hills which form the'northe^^n boundary of 
Assam. The Ahha dialects appear to .belong the 
Abor group, 36 words in Mr. Brown’s list of 60 
being common to Akha and Abor and prefixes 
occurring -as in Abor. — Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Nos, IF and V; April and May^ 
1863, p. 191, 
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Mechi or MecJie of the N. E. frontier are 
supposed by Mr. Campbell to be the same as 
the Bodo of Mr. B. Hodgson. They are Indo- 
Chinese of the Loliitic or Burmese branch of the 
Turanian family. Their features bear out this 
opinion. They are of good size, fair but of a 
yellow colour, good natured and tolerably in- 
dustrious, but erratic and indifferent farmers. — 
{Gafruphell^ 149.) The Dliimal tribe are smaller 
than the Mechi, but somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance with a language that in some degree 
differs. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and some 
other tribes bordering on Assam are sup- 
posed to be of the same race as the Mechi. 
The Mechi form the chief population of 
the forests and N. E. Doars at the foot 
of the Sikkim and Bhutan hills, and a 
few have recently settled on the extreme eastern 
portion of the Nepal Terai. They are suppos- 
ed to be the same as the Bodo, whom Mr. B- 
Hodgson described. Their features are des- 
cribed as Mongolian or Indo Chinese ; they are 
fairer than the luiidus around them and of a 
yellow tinge : they are taller and larger than 
the Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits 
and to smoking opium. They are proof against 
malaria, and make small temporary clearances 
in the forest, they are inferior to the Tharu in 
industrial habits. 

Thawa, a lowland tribe mentioned by Dr. 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their 
neighbours thelMechi. — GampMliPp, 50, 149. 

iofla are in that portion of the southern face 
of the sub-Himalayas which extends from 32° 
50’ to about 34® north latitude, and forming the 
northern boundary of the valley of Assam, from 
the Kuriapara Douar, to where the Subonsiri 
debouches into the plains. This tribe of 
mountaineers, are usually known to the people of 
the valley, under the appellation of the Doplila 
or Dofla. This term, whatever may be its origin, 
is not recognized by the people to whom it is 
applied, except in their intercourse with the in- 
habitants of the plains. Bangni, the term in 
their language to signify a man, is the only 
designation they give themselves. During the 
latter days of the Abom suzerainty when inter- 
nal dissensions and the growing imbecility of 
the government furnished opportunities for the 
bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine 
and lawless aggressions on their lowland 
neighbours, the Dofla were not slow in exact- 
ing their share of the general spoil. Several 
attempts. were made to check their atrocities 
and on one occasion, rajah Grourinath Sing, is 
said to have marched an army into their hills 
for the express purpose of chastising them ; 
and as native historians tell us, several 
thousand Dofla were ’ taken prisoners and 
brought down to the plains. The rajah, un- 
that they should pine in indolence, 
them to dig a canal with the -.view of 


draining off the large and unwholesome morassi 
es that still exist in mahal Kollongpur. But 
owing to the bad treatment to which the prison- 
ers were subjected and unhealthiness of the 
season, the greater portion of them are said to 
have perished, and the task assigned to them 
remained unaccomplished. In one of their 
districts, that of the Char Douar or Pour 
Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs are said 
to hold authority in the Dofla villages.— 
Soc^ Jout, No, 2051, Latham, 
a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier of 
the Abor area. They all wear some woollen 
article of dress. They use the bow and poison- 
ed arrow. The Miri are allied to Abor, 
Dofla or Aka, rather than to the Mishmi, 
The Miri have their chief seat in the low 
hills north of Banskotta and Lukirapur, but 
the exactions and cruel ravages of their formi- 
dable neighbours the Abor, have compelled 
them to emigrate in large numbers into the 
plains of Upper Assam. Mr. Robinson re- 
marks that a partial comparison of the dialects 
spoken by these tribes furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of their original consanguinity, while the 
coincidence between their vocables and the 
terms in common use by the Thibetan tribes, 
is frequent and unequivocal. 

Abor, is a hill tribe in Assam on the 
southern face of the Himalayas and on the west 
or left bank of the Dihong on the borders of 
Tibet and China, in an extensive range of 
mountainous country along the southern ex- 
posure of the groat Himalayan chain, to the 
north of the Brahmaputra river in aboutLat. 
27^^12' N. extending from the 94° to 97° of 
east longitude and bordering, it is said, on 
Thibet and China. Padam is the term by 
which the races designate themselves, whom 
the Assamese name the Bor and Bor Abor. 
The Bor dwell to the south of the Bor- Abor ‘and 
their chief town is Membii : Bor is said to 
mean great, also, liowevcr, tribute, 

Bor Abor are higher up than are the Bor. 
Their capital is Semong, of about 300 houses, 
they occupy the mountains on the north of 
the Brahmaputra 1 liver in Lat. 28^ N. and 
Long. 95? E. to the west of the Dihong 
river ; they are polyandrous, it being not 
uncommon for an Abor woman to have two 
husbands, brothers, living under one roof. They 
do not eat beef, but hunt and eat the flesh of 
the buffalo. l?hey are more powerful than 
the Bor. Their bachelors live in the Mo- 
rang, a large building in the centre of the vil- 
lage for the reception of strangers, and in this 
custom they resemble the Naga to the south 
of Assam and some of the Archipelago 
races. They sacrifice to deities of the woods 
and hills. Numbers of these people are also 
found on the shores of the two great northern 
branches of the Brahmaputra river. When 
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first known they made periodical descents on 
ike plains. Bor and Abor are Assamese names 
for the people who call themselves Pad am. 
The meaning of Bor” is not clearly 
ascertained. According to one authority, 
Bov means tribute, hence Abor free from 
tribute,' and the Padam race are so arrang- 
ed, into the payers of i and non-payers 
of tribute. They carry bows and arrows some 
of which are poisoned. Their dress is made of 
the bark of the Udhal tree. Bor is also said to 
mean “ great^^ and we find the term of Bor 
Khampti employed. The Bor Abor is the more 
distant, the more independent and stronger 
portion. The Bor Abor lie on the higher hills 
and the similarity of their language to the 
Abor is not known. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra 
river. The British Government make money 
payments to the Bor Abor, Dofla, Miri and 
Aka to abstain from levying black mail in 
Assam. 

In the end of 1861 the Meyong Abor at- 
tacked and plundered a village in British terri- 
tory, but the tribe expressed a desire to renew 
friendly relations, and begged that their offen- 
ces might be overlooked. Ou the 5th Novem- 
ber 1862, an agreement was made with them ] 
binding them to respect| British territory 
and the same engagement was subscribed 
on 16th January 1863 by the Kelong Abor, 
On 8 th November 1862 a similar engage- 
ment was concluded with the Abor of the Di- 
hong-Dibang Doars. 

The Abor Miri language belongs to the old 
Assam alliance, but it has been greatly modified 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem- 
blance to the Dhimal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga, — 
Journal of the Indian ^rcMjgelagOt Nos, IV 
and F. April and Mag 1853,/. 190. {Ailclie’- 
sow, Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, 
VoL FI/,p>Bii3.} Indian Annals, Latliarrds 
Descriptive Ethnology* 

The BihoVy Jubar, siadiKulta or Kolita, are 
populations to the north and east of the Abor 
and Mishmi localities, on the drainage of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Khampti, a people of Assam, who are skilful 
workers in metal ; the Khamti of the distant 
hills of Assam are Siamese. — Campbell, 149, 

MislmL —In the country to the east of Assam, 
between India and China, the Mishmi moun- 
tains which occupy the most northerly part, arc 
the southern and western slopes of a mass of 
snowy mountains which sweep round the 
N; \y. of Assam from the east bank of 
the river Dihong to the sources of the Dihong. 
The people of the Mishmi hills, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or Padam, 
ou the drainage of the Dihong and Dibottg, 


in small villages, the Mishmi and Padam 
acknowledge a common origin and eat to- 
gether. They use the bow and cross-bow and 
poisoned arrows and are often at war on the 
surrounding tribes. Their chiefs dress in 
Chinese and Tibetan clothes and ornaments. 
Polygamy is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifice 
fowls and pigs to the rural deities. They 
engage in trade : forge iron and build suspen- 
sion bridges. The Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu 
are Mishmi tribes . — Lathairds Ethnology* 

The Garo race occupy the Garo or Gar- 
row mountains to the south of the valley 
of Assam iu a triangular extent of moun- 
tainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khassia 
hills. From its apex to its base, this 
triangle lies between the 25® and the 26® of 
N, Lat. and the base itself extends from the 
90® to the 91® of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are different 
from those of the Bhotia, and this, with their 
remote situation, appears to militate against 
the supposition that they are in any way con- 
nected with the Cis- Himalayan tribes. But 
though they have no traditionary legends and 
no written character to serve to enlighten on 
this subject, there is a striking affinity between 
the Garo language and the several dialects 
spoken by the Bhotia tribes. Though these 
present several modifications, they may neverthe- 
less be traced to the same radicals, so as to 
prove that an essential affinity existed in their 
primitive structure ; thus affording historical 
evidence of such a nature as it is impossible 
for either accident or design to have falsified. 
They are about 40 miles south from Goal- 
para, and to the north of Myinensing. They 
are a race of hillmen but differ in many respects 
from other hill tribes. Their chief location is 
the hill country just within the bend of the 
Brahmaputra as it sweeps round from Assam 
into Bengal, in the extreme western portion 
of the range, which separates Silhet from 
Assam. More to the east are the Cossya hills, 
Dr. Campbell (p, 51) says, the Garo race 
are small and dark, savage and trouble- 
some, and are said to be distinct and 
dissimilar from the other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and more to resemble the Kol 
and Bhil, but their direct distance from 
the Sontal and Rajmahali is 150 miles. The 
Garo are called by the villagers and upper 
hill people, Coonch Garo ; though they them- 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, ‘‘ Garo,” and not give themselves 
other tribal appellation, though there are many 
tribes of the Garo. A Garo is usually described 
as a stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, kafir-like 
nose j small eyes, generally blue or brown \ fore- 
head wrinkled, and over-hanging eye-brow 5 with 
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large mouth, thick Ups, and face round and short ; 
their colour is of a light or deep brown. The 
women are short and squat, with masculine 
expression of face ; in the features they differ 
little from the men. The dress of these people 
corresponds with their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the, blood of all animals. The last is baked 
over a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to excess. Liquor is 
put into the mouths of infants almost as soon 
as they are able to swallow. Their religion is 
a mixed hinduism and shamanism, they worship 
JIahadeva ; and at Baunjaur, a pass in the 
hills, they worship the sun and moon. To 
ascertain which of the two they are to worship 
upon any particular occasion, their priest takes 
a cup of water, and some wheat: first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the water, 
if it sink, tliey are then to worship the sun ; 
but should it not sink, they then would drop 
another grain iu the name of the moon, and 
and so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog. 
Except milk they use everything. They live 
in houses raised fiom the, ground on piles. 
Tne youngest daTughter inherits. A widow 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
if he die, the next ; if all, the father. The 
dead are kept four days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking and the ashes buried on 
the spot. A small dish of bell metal with em- 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is hung up 
as a household god and worshipped and sacri- 
ficed to : and the Garo believe that when the 
household are asleep, the Deo or figure of the 
Kora issues in search of food and returns to its 
Korn to rest. Tiie Garo are under British 
control. They are classed as Oh e-anna (6 
Annas) and Das Anna (10 Annas) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people. 
They use sharp bambu paiiji or stakes, four 
inches long, as a, means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty in 1848, tliey consented to abstain 
from hanging human skulls in their houses. 
Tiiey build , their houses on piles* Tlie 
Marquis of Hastings,, says they are divid- 
ed^ into many independent communities, or 
rather clans, acting together from a principal 
J^on origin, but without any ostensible 
head of tlieir league. With them all property 
and authority descends wholly in the female 
line. On the death of the mother, the bulk of 
tlxe family* possessions must go to the favourite 
daughter (if there be more than one), who is 
designated, as such, without regard tp primo- 
geniture, during the life-time of her parenfc- 
ihqyidqwer has a stipend secured to him at 
.marriage. A moderate portion is 
the other sisters. 4^ spa re- 


ceives nothing whatever, it being held amono 
the Garo that a man can always maintain 
himself by labour’. The woman acknowledged 
as chief in each of the clans is called Muhar. 
Her husband is termed Muharree. He is her 
representative in all concerns, but obtains no 
right iu her property. The clan will interfere 
if they see the possessions of the Muhar in 
course of dissipation. If a daughter be the 
issue of the marriage, a son of the issue of the 
Muhar’s father is sought in preference to 
become her husband ; and in default of such 
a person, the son of the nearest female relation 
of the Muhar (he being of due age) would 
stand next for selection. The husbands to the 
sisters of a Muhar are called Luabkur, and it is' 
a denomination to which a notion of rank is 
attached. The Garo were in the constant 
habit of making predatory incursions upon 
British frontier villages in the plains, . de- 
capitating their victims, and carrying off their 
heads as funeral offerings to their departed 
chiefs. It has repeatedly been found necesv 
sary to punish these outrages by sending a 
military expedition into the country^ and by 
closing the markets in the plains frequented by 
the Garo. A party of them, in May 18d0, mur- 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North- 
of the Mymensingh district, and afterwards 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the crime 
and three were executed in their own villages 
before their own people. Their accomplices, 
in number .some twenty men, were condemned 
to transportation for various periods. Their 
object was not so much plunder, as human 
licads to offer to their spirit of the mountains. 
The rajah of Niistung one of the Khassyah 
states subsequently undertook to aid in "re- 
pressing these raids. The Garo hills are a 
confused assemblage from 1,000 to 0,000 feet 
in height, estimated area, 4,347 square miles. 
The rock formation is supposed to be chii^fiy of 
gneiss, or stratified granite . — Coleman MylK 
Hind, p. 320. Ilasim/s Frivate Journal; 
Vol. II., page 132-310. See Khassya ; Mikir ; 
Kuki ; Singhpo India, 81-73, 2-73, 38, 339* 
The rajah of Nustiing, is well nigh indepen- 
dent and is the most powerful and influential 
of all the hill chiefs, not alone from his posi-^ 
tion but from his unusual popularity, He had 
conferred upon him, about the year 1 808, the 
titles of Rajah Bahacloor in consideration of his 
uniform loyalty to the British, not with- 
standing the strenuous efforts made to enlist 
Mm in the revolts of the lull tribes* TlicNus- 
tung territory forms the South West portion 
of the Cossyah district, and borders on the 
Garo country ; and the rujab entered into* a 
convention with the British that, should it be 
at any time requisite to the latter power to 
move troops in the Garo hills from the 
Eastward, they should haye a free passage 
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through his territory. His turbulent and re- 
fractory neighbours are the Jynteah, Cossyah, 
Garo, Bbootanese, Naga, and Abor. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton says, the under bark of the 
Celtis orientalis tree, like that of the West India 
Oeltis, consists of numerous reticulated fibres, 
and forms a^kind of natural cloth, used ,by the 
Garo (* Lin, Trans.,’ xvii, p, 209). He also 
describes it in his report on Assam, as a kind of 
rug worn by the Garo in the cold weather, and 
serving them as blanket by night. Captain 
Eeynolds sent a specimen of it to the Agri- 
Hortic. Society ; the Garo make several such 
cloths of different colours from various barks. 
The Garo who come to the plains, generally 
buy some small ends of cloths from the Ben- 
galees, to attend the hauU (fairs) in, not as 
clothing to protect them from wind and 
iher.—Eo^le Fib. FI. 317- 

The MiHr tribe are partly hillraen and partly 
lowlanders, occupying a considerable area in i 
the Assam district of Nowgong and in Nor- 
thern Cachar whose numbers are computed at 
26,000. They flit from place to place every 
four or five years to cultivate cotton and rice. 
They build houses on platforms, drink spirits, 
eat opium and are either unbelievers or imper- 
fect converts to hinduism : delight in festivals 
and in their attendant drunkenness, they eat 
beef and pork, and fowls are sacrificed to the 
sun, moon, and invisible deities attached to 
trees, their physiognomy and’^dress is that qf 
the people of the Khasia Hills, to whom the 
Mikir seems to be allied, and perhaps the 
Naga, the Garo, the Khasia, Jaintia and Mikir | 
are all affined. The Mikir of North Cachar | 
are mild and little courageous though they | 
carry the dhao and spear. — Latham' St Descrip- 
tive Ethnology. 

The Cossyah or Khassia country, on the 
North East frontier has iron of great 
purity, smelted at Pundua ; Cassia lignea 
is one of its princij^al articles of export, and a 
variety of parti-coloured cloths, generally 
known by the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of 
them are dyed of rich colours and being of a 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for 
table covers, to which purpose they are usually 
applied in the Eastern part of Bengal. The 
Cossyah and Jyntia hill territory is adminis^ 
tered by an Assistant attached to the Assam 
Commission, The value of the export and 
import trade of the country is about rupees 
30,000 a year with Assam, and with the 
Bengal plains about 1 Of lakhs, the exports 
being 7 lakhs. The total revenue from lands 
and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 23,023. 
The first treaty with Jyntia was concluded in 
1824. The rajah Ram Sing rendered no 
assistance during tlie Burmese war, but he 
agreed to acknowledge allegiance to the 


British and his country was taken under pro- 
tection. The population of the Jyntia hills is 
about 40,000 souls, and of the Cossiah 
hills about 82,400. The Cossiah states are 
twenty-five in number, of which [five, viz. 
Cherra Poonjee j Khyrim, Nustung, Sung- 
ree and Nuspoong, are commonly called 
the Semi-independent States.” The chiefs 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over their own people in all matters 
pertaining exclusively to them. The minor 
states, known as the ** Dependent States,” are 
twenty in number, the chief of which]are 


Nungklow* 

Moleeni, 

Murriow, 

Ramrye 

Mowlie, 

Cheyla, 

DowarraU No- 
toormen, 
Mowseuram, 


MowdunPoonjee, 

Jdahram. 

MuMai Chum- 
mut, 

Bliawnl, 

Seenai Poonjee, 
Lengkhan Poon- 
jee^ 


Mowyang, 
Nobo Sopho, 
J eeriing, 
Syung, 
Moflong 

Poonjee, 
Mowiong do. 
Lyksom do. 


Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
rajah of Khyrim ceded to the British, the terri- 
tory to the S. E. of the Oomean or Booga 
Pane river. In 18’6L, its rajah was deposed 
and Malay Singh, a new chief installed. No 
engagements have ever been made with Nobo, 
Sopho, Syung, Moflung Poonjee, and Lyksom 
Poonjee, but agreements were entered into 
with Mowyang in 1829, Dowarrah Notoormau 
in 1837, Soopar Poonjee in 1829, and in 1860, 
with Bhawal. 

The estimated area of theOossyaJIills is?, 2 90 
sq. miles, About 16 m. on the Sylhet side, and 
about the same on that of Assam, it consists 
of low land interspersed with small hills. In 
the interior, about 50 m, in extent, is an un- 
dulating billy table land, from 1,500 to 2,500 
feet high. Coal is said to abound in the hills 
of Jynteah. The localities admitting of culti- 
vation are the plateau of the Cossyah and 
Jynteah hills, the lower ranges on the Assam 
I border, and the slopes towards the Sylhet 
plains. The area of the three plateau is 
about 3,500 square miles and their heights vary 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level* 
The soil is a ferruginous red clay, with a sub- 
soil of shingle little suited for profitable cul- 
tivation. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
mould is found extending often over mmf 
acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
portions of Kent and the Lothians, On the 
middle plateau the temperature averages that 
of the English summer ; rising to 72"^ during 
the hottest months. The cold weather is less 
severe than an English winter. The cultivated 
land in those hills is very little. A late survey 
gave 12,221 acres or less than 10 square miles 
as the total in the Jynteah hills ; while within 
an area of 4,450 square miles among the^ 
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Cpasyah liilis only 80 square miles have been 
brought under crops. The Cossyah hills have 
a small isolated body of people of the Taic or 
Siamese race. The Ahom who once ruled 
Assam, were also of the Siamese race.— (7. 
149. The Khassya race inter their dead on 
the undulatory eminences of the country. The 
tribe habitually erect dolmens, menhirs, cysts 
and cromlechs, almost as gigantic in their 
proportions, and very similar in appearance 
and construction to the so-called Druidical re- 
mains of Western Europe. These were des- 
cribed and figured by Col. Yule, on the Bengal 
Asiatic Journal for 1844. They keep cattle but 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed 
by the mouthfuls of betel-leat chewed ew 9*oute, 
and among them the marriage tie is so 
loose that the son commonly forgets his 
father when the sister’s son inherits pro- 
perty and rank. The undulatory eminences of 
the country, jsome 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, are dotted with 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillars and 
tabular slabs, supported on three or four rude 
piers. In one spot, buried in a sand grove, 
were found a nearly complete circle of menhir, 
the tallest of which was 30 feet out of the 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick • 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech, 
of proportionately gigantic pieces of rook, 
while the largest slab measured is 32 feet 
high, 15 feet byoad, and 2 feet thick. Several 
that were seen had been very recently erected. 
The method of removing the blocks is by cut- 
ting grooves, along which fires are lighted, and 
into which, when heated, cold water is run, 
which causes the rock to fissure along the 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only 
mechanical aids used in transporting and erect- 
ing the blocks. The objects of their erection 
are various — sepulture, marking spots where 
public events had occurred, &c. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the Khasian word for a stone, 
man,” as commonly occurs in the names of 
their villages and places as that of man, maen, 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, 
Cornwall, &c, ; thus Mansmai signifies in 
Ehasia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the stone 
of salt, Manfiong, the grassy stone, &c., just as 
iq Wales Fenmgen Mawr signifies the hill of 
the big stone, axid in Brittany a menhir* is a 
standing, and a dolmen a tableatone, &c. The 
resemblance of the burrows and their contents 
(with the cromlechs, &c.) to the Druidical re- 
mains which are discovered in the ancient seats 
of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and re- 
markable to he accounted for on any other sup- 
position than that of their derivation from the 
same origin. Hence the people who introduced 
Braidieal rites into India must have brought 
them With them frona Central Asia, and they must 
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have entered India at a period as early as the 
introduction’of Druidical rites into Europe. The 
Kasia are the ablest bodied of the borderers, 
of Assam. Their tribe or race differs very little 
from that of the Garo, They are arranged in 
petty rajahships, in the Kasia hills. Nat wor- 
ship seems the culture of the Kasia. They 
dread snakes- They build their houses on piles. 
They trap fish, like the people in Java, Borneo 
and Sumatra. They distil and drink intoxicatiag 
liquors, and between Binghot and Cherra, and 
in othet places are bridges of the fibres of the 
India rubber tree, described by Captain Yule. 
The Khassia hills present in general the as- 
pect of a well defined plateau with compara- 
tively small, isolated, elevations. The plateau 
is terminated to the north by the valley 
of the Brahmaputra,' to the south by that 
of the Surma, {Schlagintweit's General 
Hypsometry of India^ VoL Zi. ptp, 95,98). 
These hills lie between’ the two British Pro- 
vinces of Assam and Cachar, and the north- 
western portion of the territory of Burmah. 

Munipoor , — In this great mountain tract one 
or two valleys occur. The largest, that of Afmi- 
poor is, from its connection with the British 
Government, and from the tribes around it all 
admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
Lying between latitude 23^ 50^ and 25^ 30' 
north, and longitude 93® 10' and 94® 30' east, 
the mountain tract in question is bounded on 
the north and west by the British Provinces of 
Assam and Cachar, and on the east by the 
Kubbo valley now subject to Burmah. To the 
north-east and south, the boundary is not well 
defined, and would much depend upon the 
extent to which the Munnipore goveriimeut 
might spread its influence amongst the hill 
tribes in those directions, but in the north-east 
it may be' denoted by a line drawn north from 
the north-western corner of the Kubbo valley 
until it strikes the Assam boundary, and in 
the south by one drawn west from the source 
of the Numsailung river, the fixed south-east 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai 
river. 

Of the space comprised in these bounds, the 
valley of Munnipore occupies nearly the centre. 
It is called by the Munniporee people Meithei- 
leipak.” The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga- 
lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekle* The area 
of the whole territory is about 7,000 square 
miles, and that of ,the central valley about 
650. Much of the valley is at all seasons, 
covered with water. It seems indeed at one 
time to have formed a large lake, and the piece 
of water iu the south called the Logtak, appears 
to be the unfilled but rapidly filling, remnant of 
it. Prom the most credible traditions, the 
valley appears originally to have been occupied 
by several tribes, the principal of which 
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named Koomul, Looang, Moirang and Meithei, 
all of whom came from diflPerent directions. 
Fo-r a time, the Koomul appears to have been 
the most powerful, and after its declension, 
the Moirang tribe. 

Of the population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is the Meithei, next the 
Phoongnai, after whom the Teng kul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. 
The Meithei population is divided into four 
parts called Piinnahs/* which are designated 
in the order of their seniority Kaphum,” 
“ Lai phum/’ ‘‘ Ahulloop and ^^Niharoop,” 

The Loee population consists of people who 
pay tribute, and is considered so inferior that 
the name Meithei is not given to it. 

The marshes of the south in the vicinity of 
the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of a 
formidable size, and the whole valley of Mun- 
nipore is much infested by the serpent tribe. 
Some of them are exceedingly active and bold 
as the Tanglei. It is fond of ascending bam- 
boos, along the branches of which it move- 
with great velocity, and if enraged, throws 
itself from an extraordinary height upon the 
object of its anger. Its bite is said to be 
mortal. This, added to its great activity and 
fierceness makes the Tanglei an object of much 
dread. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Munnipore, in the west, are known under 
the general appellation of Naga and Kooki. 
In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term Hau, but Koupooee, Qtioireng, Khongjai, 
Kamsol, Anal-Namfau, Aimole, Korn, Koireng, 
Cheeroo, Chote, Pooroom, Muntuk, Karum, 
Marring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mou, Muram, 
Miyang-^khang, Gnamei are the names in use 
amongst Munniporees to distinguish the princi- 
pal tribes, and though each of these tribes has 
a distinctive name of its own, often quite different 
from the Muniporee one. — McO%dloch^s Re- 
cords, Government of India, Foreign Depart^ 
menf, 10, 34, 41. — Latham's Descriptive 
Ethnology. 

Singplio. — ^Leaving out of view the intruding 
and partially interspvead Shan or Lau tribes, the 
Burmans march on the north with rude tribes of 
their own family, collectively termed Singpho, 
(properly Sing Phol) who occupy the upper Ira- 
wadi. On the extreme north the linguistic 
boundaries of the Singpho are unknown. It is 
possible that they march with the Khampa or 
ruder Tibetans of the S. E., unless the snowy 
mountains which there form the watershed 
between the Irawadi and the Tsang-po, 
cut them off, as is more probable, from all 
intercourse with their northern neighbours. 
A wild tribe only known under the generic 
Lau, termed Kha-nung, occupy the mountains 
to the North East of the Kham-ti, apparently 


in the upper part of the Mi-Ii or Nam-Kiu. 
They are interspersed between the Kham-ti and 
the Mung-fan, the later appearing to belong to 
the Tibetan family (Si-fan or Kham-pa.) The 
Kha-nung may form a link between the Kham- 
pa and the Singpho or Barman families. 

The Singpho march on the N. W., with the 
Mish-mi who occupy the eastern mountainous 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputra, 
and on the AY, and S. W, with the Naga and 
Munnipuri tribes. In the interior of Arakan and 
between it and the Kynduayn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung-tha 
and Khu-mi or Ku-mwi (properly Ku-mi), of 
the middle b^sin of the Koladyn, belong to ihe 
Burma n family. 

The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung- 
kha (peihaps the Lunkta a branch of the Kuki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma or Shin- 
dll, and the Khon or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little 
known to be referred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that family, although it is 
probable that the latter ar§ allied to the Kuki, 
Kami, &c. The Lung-kba are said to be com - 
posed of an offshoot of the Heuma of the 
Shindu (Shentu, Tseindu or Shiamdu) and two 
tribes called Lung-Khe and Bowng*jwe which 
it subdued. Captain Tickell says that the 
feeders of the Mi-Khyoung, the principal east- 
ern afffuent of the Koladyn, descend from 
masses of high ‘hills about Lat. 21® 50’ N. 
inhabited by the Kun, 

Ifru or Tung Mru, a tribe on the Koladan 
river, are supposed by Dr. Latham to be the 
same as the Mrimg who allege their origin to 
be from Tipperah. The number of the Mru in 
Arracan is about 2,800. At one time a Mru 
chief was chosen king of Arrakan, and the 
country was Mru when the Kukheng conqueror 
invaded the country. The word Mru is sup- 
posed also to be the same as Miri. — Dr^ 
Latliayn's Ethnology. 

The Chumiah are a race to the North and 
East of Chittagong, dwelling between the Kuki 
and the plains. The Chumiah and the Kuki are 
described as having flat noses^ small eyes, and 
broad round faces, and differ from the Naga 
race, both in appearance and customs. 

Sak or Thak a small tribe on the river Nauf 
near the Koladyn river in Arrakan. — Latham. 

The Heicma or Shendu' tribe inhabit the 
hills north of Arrakan. They occupy the 
Teoraa-toung hills, on the watershed between 
theMeeyk-young and the drainage of the Munni- 
pur rivers. Their chiefs are called Aben, and 
their villages have from fifty to 400 houses. 
They use the trap-bow for shooting the ele- 
phant, but fire-arms are superseding the ruder' 
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Weapons. They regard the sun and moon as dei- 
ties. The Seuma are placed by Captain Tickell 
in the higher hills to the N. and N. E. of the 
Kun tribes, betw^een and 22® N. Lat and 
93® and 94® E. Lon. They do not appear to 
differ from the other rude tribes of the Burman 
family, and are probably closely allied to the 
Maiiipuri tribes, — Latham, 

Ka-mi or Ku-mi are tribe on the Koladyn 
river who assert that they once dwelt on the hills 
now held by the Khyen, Their name seems the 
same as that of the IChumia of Chittagong. 

Khyerb, is a name given to several popular 
tions, — one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koladyn river, in Arrakan. Another on 
the Yuma mountains south of the lioladyn 
river; the Mru are sometimes called Khyen. 
Khyen, indeed, as also Kha, are, probably, names 
given to most of the rude tribes of the Arrakan 
and Burmese mountains. Those of the Khyen 
to the south of the Koladyn river, are Burmese 
subjects, pay taxes, serve as soldiers, and live a 
quiet life. But the Khyen on the hills are inde- 
pendent, They say that they fled thither from 
the plains of the IraWadi, They are ruled by 
their village chiefs. Their religious chief is the 
Papin* whose office is hereditary, and is that of 
prophet, soothsayer and priest. They believe 
in the metempsychosis. They worship the Subri 
tree, a thick bushy tree, bearing a Small berry ; 
they also worship the thunderbolt. The Khyen 
grow and spin cotton Into cloth, which they 
dye black and wear. The Women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typical Khyen is the in- 
dependent mountaineer of the central districts. 
The Khyeng or Khyen I’esiding to the sotith of 
the Koladan, in the Yu-ma range as far as the 
north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the Up- 
per basin of the Lem-yo, have a tradition 
that they once possessed the plains of Pegu and 
Ava. The name seems to be the soft Burraan 
pronunciation of Karen, and they may be a 
remnant of an old horde from the north, pressed 
in to the mountains or restricted to them by the 
Karen as the other Yuma tribes probably were. 
Linguistically, the Khyen are connected with 
the Yuma tribes to the north-ward. Physically, 
they are of the earlier and purer of the Mon- 
golian race of the Irawadi family, like the Ni- 
cobarian, Kumi and Kuki. Their faces are 
flatter and less regular than the Burman and 
consequently than the Karens. Captain Phayre 
says their manners and appearance are similar to 
those of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth 
and have the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper Irawadi. — Latham, 

The Lom-zu or JBun-zti or Bom-du of the Ra- 
khoing, dwell north of the Koladyn, inhabiting 
chiefly the upper basin of the KurmfuU or 
eastern branch of the Chittagong river, 


Lunghta, Kangge, Ktcki . — To the north of 
the Bom -zu or Buu-zu (Bomdu) are closely 
allied tribes termed collectively Lungkta, 
Kungye, or Kuki, who occupy the highlands 
of Tipperah and extend S E. towards the head 
of the Koladyn. Both the Buii-zu and Kuki 
appear, like the Kumi, to belong to the Burman 
family. The Kuki represent its most archaic 
and barbarous condition. The tribes that have 
been exposed on the sea board of Arrakan or in 
the basin of the Irawadi, to the influence of the 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis- 
tant commercial nations, have attained a compa^ 
ratively high civilization. The Singpho al- 
though much behind the Burmans, are greatly 
in advance of the Kuki, and the Burmese seetu 
at a very ancient period, when their condition 
was similar to that of the Kuki and perhaps, in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
themselves from the upper Irawadi to the south 
and west as far as the highlands of Tipperah 
on the one side^ and Pegu on the other. xWhere- 
ever the stock from which they have been de- 
rived was originally located, they p robably first 
appeared on the Ultra ludiau ethnic stage as 
a barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to 
the eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they 
were not identical with the Mishmi, of that era. 
The upper Irawadi was probably then occupied 
by the ruder and inland tribes of the Mon- 
Anam alliance. 

The Koupooeo comiprise two "tribes, the 
Songboo and Pooeer^on^ The Koupooee oc- 
cupy the hills between Cachar and the valley 
of Munnipore in their whole breadth, a direct 
distance of about forty miles ; and from 25? 
North latitude, they formerly extended over 
nearly an equal distance to the South. The 
whole of this tract was formerly thickly 
studded with villages, some of them of con- 
siderable size, and Songboo tradition gives, as 
the’ place of their origiti^ the mountain towards 
the South of the valley named Tliungching. 
They and all the other races of hill people 
congregate in communities, composed usually 
of families connected with one another by 
blood-ties. The superior elevations being the 
most healthy ; their villages are usually to be 
found on llvera- Before the subjugation of 
the Songboo tribe to Munnipore, almost every 
village was at war with its neigUbour. On 
their subjugation this warfare was put a atop 
to, but the remembrance of their feuds remains 
and they would break out afresh to-morrow 
were the restraining hand of Munnipore with- 
drawn. Munnipore has, however, lieen able^to 
exert so much influence amongst the Koupooee 
as to prevent feuds being openly carried on, but 
a state of active feud appears to be the one na- 
tural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as 
far north as we have any knowledge. The 
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Koupooee are much attached to their 
villages, which are permanent. The village 
and its immediate precincts form their grave- 
yard, and when, for a time, from whatever 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their 
village, they more often express their wish to 
return to it as being the grave of their ances- 
tors, than to it as being their own birth 
place. Their attachment then to their village 
is created quite as much by its holding the 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the 
place of their birth. The mountain-land 
around the Koupooee village, within certain 
fixed bonds, is usually the property of the vil- 
lage. This they cultivate with rice in eleva- 
tions suited to it, and with other crops in 
situations unfitted for that species of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten years ; it having 
been found that that interval of time is required 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. Every village has three here- 
ditary officers, namely Kool-lak-pa,Loop-lak-pa 
and Lum-poo, and officers, besides these, are 
elected. If the hereditary chief or Kool-lak-pa 
be a man of wealth, he will be also a man of 
influence. The Koupooee are sub-divided into 
families Koomul, Lgoang, Angom and Ning- 
thanja, A. member of any of these families 
may marry a member of any other, but inter- 
marriage of members of the same family is 
strictly prohibited. Though not attended to 
with the same strictness, this proliibition, in 
regard lo marriage, and this distinction of fa- 
milies under the same designations, exists 
amongst the Munniporee race. All the hill- 
people are dirty, but amongst them the 
Koupooee is comparatively clean, he fre- , 
quently bathes, though he does not devote 
much time to the purification of his skin. He 
is oraniverous, and of course without prejudices 
of caste, but one species of food be never touches 
milk to him is an abomination. In appearance, 
manners and customs there is no essential differ- 
rence between the two divisions of the Koupoo- 
ee, the Songboo and Pooeeroii, but though 
so much alike in these respects, between their 
languages there is so great a difference, 
that when they wish to communicate with 
one another they have to resort to the 
language of Munnipore. The Pooeer-oii do 
not appear at any time to have been numerous, 
and they are at present confined to a few vil- 
lages situated in the North Eastern corner of 
the space before indicated as the region of the 
Koupooee tribe. 

The Quoirevg tribe, have a language distinct 
from those of the Songboo andPooeeron but with 
a great similarity in all other respects. They in- 
habit all the liills north of the Koupooee, between 


the high range that skirts the valley ofMunnipor^ 
and the fiurak, as far as the Angamee tribe, 
from whose aggression they have suffered much* 
Erom these aggressions and their ovvn feuds, 
they have much decreased in number, but are 
still a very considerable tribe, possessed of 
much energy which developes itself in trade with 
the Angamee and the British frontier Bistrict- 
The Khongjai or Ku-ki, until lately, occu- 
pied the hills to the South of the Koupooee 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
was known, but they caused fear from their 
vicinity. South of them lay the Poi, Soote# 
Taute, Loosei, and other tribes, better armed 
than they were, and of the same genus as them- 
selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
were driven -from their native hills, the task be- 
ing rendered easier by the internal animosities 
of the Khongjai themselves, and the Kbong jai 
are now scattered around the valley of Munni- 
pore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. Thus they broke into distinct 
tribes. Although occupants of the hills to the 
south of the valley of Munnipore their traditions 
do not give the southern hills as the place of 
their origin, but rather lead them to the belief 
that it was in the North. The salique law rigo- 
rously prevails amongst the Khonjai, but the 
influence of woman is great amongst them. — 
McCidloch's Records, G, I, F, B. pp, 43, 59^. 

The KuH country lies to the south of the 
Garo, Kasia, and Mikir areas, or the hill ranges 
of Garo, Jaintia ahd Cachar in Sylhet, Tippexah 
and Chittagong — among the mountains to 
the north-east of the Chittagong province. 
There are new Kuki who came ftom the 
ruder parts of Tipperah and Chittagong, and 
their form of speech is not always intelligible 
to an old. KukL The Manipur dialects and 
the new Kuki are mutually intelligible. In 
1.848-49, four Kuki tribes, — the Thadon, the 
Shingshionj the Chungseii and the Lumgum, 
were driven into north and south Cachar and 
into Manipur, from their locations by 
the Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect 
but dwell further south. They were driven 
back by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet light 
Infantry. He entertained the new Kuki as 
I soldiers, and they are found to form good out- 
post soldiers on the frontiers of both the 
Lushai and the Angami countries- Puthen is 
their chief deity, he is benevolent : and 
Ghumvishve is a malignant deity. The Kuki 
likewise worship the moon. They have no 
professed minister of religion. The Thempu, 
their priest and diviner, is not hereditary and 
his office is not coveted from fear of the initia- 
tory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, with an offset in Cachar who 
are called the old Kuki. Those in Cachar arc 
skilful in the culUvaliou and weaving of 
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coUon. The Cachar old Kuki are under! 
4,000 and are arranged into three divisions 
the Rhangkul, the Khelma and the Betch. 
The Kuki are also called Liiiigkta. They are 
little civilized, are of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they 
and the Mug, are the offspring of the same pro- 
genitor, who had two sons by different mothers. 
The Mug, they say, are the descendants of 
the elder, and the' Kuki of the younger son. 
The mother of the younger having died dur- 
ing his infancy, he was neglected by his 
step-mother, who, while she clothed her own 
sou allowed him to go naked. According to 
Coleman, p. 234 the Kuki are divided into a 
number of distinct tribes, totally independent of 
each other. The rajahships, he says, are here- 
ditary, and the rajahs by way of distinction, 
wear a small slip of black cloth round their 
loins ; and, as a farther mark of superior rank, 
they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their’s hanging 
loose over the shoulders. The Kuki arm 
with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and 
dah, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
the Nair on the Malabar Coast, and a most des- 
tructive weapon in close combat. They also 
wear round their necks large strings of a par- 
ticular kind of shell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on ‘ their thighs, immediately 
above the knee, they tie large bunches of long 
goat’s hair of a red colour, and on their arms 
they have broad rings of ivory, in order to 
make them appear the more terrific to their 
enemies. The Kuki are vindictive ; blood 
must always be shed for blood. They have 
but one wife but they may, however, 
keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant 
death by either of the injured parties, if 
the guilty be caught by them in the 
fact. The K%hki on the Eastern fron- 
tier are an entirely different race from 
the KmU of the Chittagong jungles. The 
name by which they are commonly known is 
TipperahJ^ In physiognomy some of them 
are like the Munipooree^ but the greater part 
bear more resemblance to the Khmia tribes 
having strongly marked TcalmuJe^ or Mongo- 
lian features, with flat faces and thick lips, 
not in general shorter in stature than Bengali, 
but far more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with complexions scarce- 
ly darker than a swarthy European. The 
villages contain perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The Kuki race of Assam were much ad- 
dicted to make inroads^on the plains, not for 


plunder, but to procure beads, and they hav6 
been known to carry off fifty heads in a night. 
On the death of a chief, the body is smoke 
dried and kept for two months with the fami^ 
ly. If a rajah fall in battle, they immediately 
proceed on a head hunting expedition and 
bring in the heads of those they kill, hold 
feastings and dancings and, after cutting the 
head into pieces, send a portion to eadh 
village. This is considered in the light of a 
sacrifice to the manes of the deceased. In the 
spring of 1871* they made several inroads 
into Assam, for the purpose, as was alleged, 
of obtaining heads for the manes of a chiefs 
daughter.-— H, Reynold^ Embassy , VbZ. of 
1864 ofB. A. S, J. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern fron- 
tier of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up 
the Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from the 
south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract l}'ing between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hillTipperah to 
theTepai river, is Burmese frontier. — Aitcheson^ 

Khumia and Kuki. — Khum, means a village, 
Khumia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hinduism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they 
sacrifice a gyal and an inferior deity is named 
Shem Saq, to whom they offer a goat. 
Shem Saq, is put up in every quarter of a 
village, in the form of a rude block of wood. 
Before this they place the heads of the slain, 
whether of men in war, or of animals of the 
chase. — Latham P 

If a K^cki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning, vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad- 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever money 
and rice you have acquired, leave with us.’* 
On the following day friends resort to the de- 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice of a 
fowl to the gods Tevae and Sangron. Liquor 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lamentation is 
made. When a married man dies, all his friends 
assemble and bewail their loss. Tegetables 
and rice are cooked, and placed on the left side 
of the corpse with a gourd or bottle of liquor. 
Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki soon after 
death the corpse is washed with warm 
water, and covered up with a cloth. The 
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Tevae and Sangrou, are the principal deities 
worshipped ; to them fowls, pigs, and spiritu- 
ous liquor, are offered, in sacrifice, on all 
occasions of sickness, famine, or other aifiiction 
which they conceive is the surest method of 
averting evil and bringing their wishes and un- 
dertakings to a successful termination, The 
Kuki have no images or temples of any kind. 
The object of the Kooki inroads on the 
plains is not plunder, for which they have never 
been known to show any desire, but they kill 
and carry away the heads of as many human 
beings as they can seize, and have' been known, 
in one night, to carry off fifty. These are used 
in certain ceremonies performed at the fu- 
nerals of their chiefs, and it is always after the 
death of one of their rajahs that their incursions 
occur. The Kooki have been accused of can- 
nibalism, and in one instance the charge 
seemed substantiated, but they disclaim the 
imputation with much vehemence. Nothing 
comes amiss to a Kooki — the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and beef, being equal delicacies. 
The new Kooki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and muntrees, who decide all mat- 
ters of dispute brought before them ; and in 
such respect do they hold their rajahs that 
their word is law. One, among all the rajahs 
of each class, is chosen to be the Prudham or 
chief rajah of that clan. The dignity is not 
hereditary, as is the case with the minor ra- 
jahship, but is enjoyed by each rajah of the 
clan in rotation. The Kuki smoke dry the 
dead bodies of the rajahs. After the death 
of a rajah his body is kept in this state 
for two months before burial, in order that 
his family and clan may still have have the 
satisfaction of having hm before them. 
Should a rajah fall in battle by any chance, 
they iramerl lately proceed on a war expedition, 
kill and bring in the head of some individual, 
hold feasting and dancings, and then,^ after 
catling the head into pieces, send a portion to 
each village of the clan. This was done on the 
murder of the Kooki rajah by the Niinzae 
Nagarace. This is considered in the light of 
sacrifice to appease the manes of th^ deceased 
chief. 

The Kooki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur- 
sued by the Caoharee and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
same land, and the latter four. The crop 
is not cut till November, whereas that 
of the other hill tribes is cut in August 
and September ; their cotton is also very fine. 
Besides this they grow tobacco, and all the 
usual vegetables met with in the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy but turbu- 
lently inclined. Plaviug been accustomed to 
^var in their own country, they are exceedingly 


well suited for soldiers, and those that hare 
been enrolled in the Kooki levy at Silchar 
have turned out well. They are also pai> 
ticulariy modest and decent, each man liv- 
ing with his family in a separate house. 
The widows also live in bouses of their 
own (in this respect like the Naga and Ca- 
charee), built for them by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and banging 
from the shoulder to the knee. Underneath 
this they wear nothing, the whole body being 
bare, in which they consider there exists no 
want of modesty, as such has been their cus- 
tom from time immeraoTial. The women 
wear a short striped .petticoat, reaching 
from the upper part of the stomach half 
way down to the knee. Married women 
have their breasts bare, but all virgins are 
covered, wearing a similar cloth to the petticoat 
wound round the bosom underneath the arm- 
pits. They wear their hair prettily plaited 
at the back, the two ends being brought round 
iu front and tied just above the forehead 
in the form of a coronet. Like all hill peo-, 
pie, the Koo-ki are most dirty in their 
habits, very seldom washing their bodies. 
The sites of the Kooki villages are well 
chosen on the broadest parts of the highest 
ridges, with water near at hand, generally a small 
hill stream. Some of the chief villages contain 
as many as SOO houses, commodiously built 
on platforms raised between three and four feet 
from the ground. Every part of the house is 
formed of bamboo, there being but few trees of 
any kind . — Butlers Travels and Adventures in 
Assam ^ pp, 85, 99. 

Naga^ is a word supposed derived from the 
Hindi, Nanga^ naked, and is the name applied 
to a population composed of several tribes on 
the hills which bound Assam, The Naga lie 
north of Munipur and its dependencies. They 
use little clothing, manufactured and dyed by 
their women. They come in contact with the 
Mikir, Kuki and Cachar. The Naga villages of 
from 20 to 100 houses are fixed, and they crop 
and leave their lands fallow. They inter '-their 
dead at the threshhold of their doors. The Naga 
is simple, sopial, and peaceful, unless when blood 
has to be avenged and tlien he is treacherous 
and cruel. Semeo is the name of their god of 
riches, Rupiaba is a malignant deity, with one 
eye in the centre of his forehead, and Kangaba^ 
is a blind, malicious deity. — Latham* 

A.ngame is a rude pagan tribe on the range of 
bills in upper Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cacfiari. They speak one of the 
Naga dialects. 

The KaMiyen are divided into sects, each of 
which is headed by a Tsaubwa who is inde- 
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pendent, except in so far as a dread of the Bar- i 
man king can influence his conduct. The next 1 
in rank to the Tsaubwa is called the Pawmyne. 
Both offices arc hereditary. The Tsaubwa of 
Ponlyne, a village to the north-east of Bharao, 
was the first chief whom Major Sladen met. 
Before the Burman officials he maintained a 
dogged silence about the route. In a private in- 
terview, after a little haggling, he was glad to 
accept Major Slaclen’s terms. The greatest diffi- 
culty in treating with these chiefs was to find 
an honest interpreter. One after another exag- 
gerated the dangers of the road, and perverted 
the statement of the Tsaubwa, trusting that 
their secret orders from Mandalay would bear 
them out against the* penalties with which the 
King 'publicly threatened those who obstructed 
the expedition. An old Muniporee woman, 
who acted at one time as interpreter, was beaten 
in the streets, Shikaries were forbidden to 
show game to the Englishman. Another diffi- 
culty was the change of British Indian rupees 
into the currency of the Shan and Kakhyen. 
This could not be effected ; and Major Sladen 
started with a determination to melt his silver 
if the coins were not accepted. The issue 
showed how they were appreciated. Ponlyne, 
one of the first stages after Bhamo, will give us 
the picture of a Kakhyen village. The houses 
are elongated bamboo sheds, with a portico 
devoted to the cattle and poultry. Half the 
house is ^et apart as sleeping cells for the fami- 
ly ; the other, forming an open hall running 
alon^ the whole length of the house, is a public 
lounge. Plere the stranger is admitted to Ka- 
khyen hospitality. Kakhyen beer — a very 
good substitute for the English original, 
is put before the guests and the natives help 
themselves liberally. The chiefs are very fond 
of liquor. The Tsaubwa of Ponlyne several 
times gave the party annoyance, after leaving 
Bhamo, by his habits of intoxication. The 
beer is drunk, when fresh brewed, in plantain- 
leaf cups. The women wear a picturesque 
jacket ornamented with lines of silver plates, 
chased and enamelled. The ‘lower garment is 
a single cloth ornamented according to the taste 
and cability of the wearer. In the evening the 
villagers assemble and dance to an accompani- 
ment of sticks, stepping off the side ‘‘ crab- 
fashion.'* When a villager dies, his friends dance 
round the body to propitiate the spirits called 
N^at and to drive away the soul from its 
former habitation. The Nat had to be propi- 
tiated before the British travellers could pro- 
ceed on their journey. The Meetway or priest 
wrought himself into a devotional mood by 
tearing his hair, groaning, kicking atid strok- 
ing his head and face. Eifteen rupees were laid 
on a cloth and offered to the priest, through 
whom Ihe NaA spirits intimate their acceptance 


or the contrary. The money was spurned. 
Other five rupees brought the spirits to reason 
and blessings and good omens followed the 
travellers. When unpossessed, the Kakhyen 
Meetway is an ordinary layman. As an iiiiti- 
alory rite, to show his fitness for the priestly 
office, the novice roust climb a ladder with 
sword blades, sharp-edge uppermost, for steps, 
and seat himself upon a platform thickly stud- 
ded with the sharpest pikes. Major Sladen 
found the Nat spirits very amenable to pre- 
sents, and the Meetway generally interpreted 
the oracles in his favour. In vain, during lono- 
delay at Ponsee, was a bullock offered to the 
gods to turn them away from the cause of the 
British officers. Rupees were better than 
burnt-sacrifice. The domestic intercourse of 
the Kakhyen is very loosely regulated. Like 
the Non-Aryan tribes on the Eastern frontier 
of Bengal, there is no restriction on intercourse ' 
until marriage, but after that uiichastity of the 
female is punished by death. The mirrors, 
beads and trinkets with which Major Sladen's 
Expedition had been provided, attracted 
crowds of females to the camp, each with a 
little present iu return for which she hoped 
to carry away some finery. 

The Sinyli^o or SintipJio people who 
inhabit the eastern districts of Assam according 
to their own traditions descended from 
heaven ; but it is known that about four or five 
centuries ago tliey migrated from a mountain- 
ous region on the borders of China, gradually 
advanced to the mountains skirting Assam, 
and towards the close of the 18th century 
established themselves on the low lands which 
they at present occupy.'’ — GoU. Myth. Hind, 
p. 326. The peoples called Muttuk, Singpho 
proper, and Jili, form three divisions of the 
Singpho group. The country of the Muituh 
lies at a short distance from where the Brah- 
mapootra river enter the Assam valley, dwell, 
ing close to the banks and principally on the 
southern aide. The people are called Muttuk, 
Moran, and Moarnerria or Movvarneria, and 
are subjects of the Burseunpati, a vassal of the 
rajah of Assam ; they are vaishnava hind us. 
They are in tribes, as the Khaphok, Khanung, 
Khalang, and Nognum, and their language is 
said to contain seven dialects, so different aa 
to render them almost unintelligible to one 
another. The Singpho proper are a powerful 
intrusive population residing partly in Assam 
and Munnipur, and partly in the unexplored 
east. They are of a mixed ^buddhist and pagan 
creed, and live in separate villages under* chiefs 
called Gam. There are four tribes known— the 
Thengai, Mayang, Lubrang and Mirip (Miri 
Mru, &c). They have a domestic slavery, such 
bondsmen being called Gnin-lao. They practise 
polygamy. Property is divided between the 
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eldest and youngest brother, the intermediate 
remaining with these two as clansmen. 

The are conterminous with the Singpho 
proper. Their language being § Singpho and J 
Garo. 

The Kaku religion is more or less bud- 
dhist, and the chief object of their worship 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the 
elements and their gods, amongst whom are 
Megh Duta, and Ning Shi, to the latter of 
whom they dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the 
skulls of their enemies whom they kill in bat- 
tle- Dr. Latham {Descriptive JStknolcgy) con- 
siders the words Kaku, Kuki, Kakui and 
Kakhyen to be identical. 

The Muttulc is a branch of the Singpho group. 
The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper 
Assam are the Muttuk, the Khamti, and the 
Singpho. The Bur Senaputtee or chief of the 
Muttuk branch of the Singpho entered into an 
engagement in May 1826, whereby he acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the British, and bound 
himself to supply 300 soldiers in time of war. 
The management of the country was left in bis ! 
own hands, except as regards capital offences. 
In January 1835 the obligation to supply 
troops was commuted to a money payment of 
Hupees 1,800 a year. In 1826, similar agree- 
ments had been made with the Khamtee chief of 
Suddeya, but in 1839 they attacked the town 
of Suddeya, and many persons, as also Colonel 
White, the Political Agent, was slain. Agree- 
ments were also made in May 1886 with the 
Singpho, These tribes were implicated in 
the Khamiee rising in 1839, but they were 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many 
of the Singpho clans have become extinct, 
and the main body have left Asara for 
Hookong, in Upper Burmah.— 

Treaties^ <&c., page 127.) 

Chittagong, also called Islamabad, in latitude 
22® 20' 5. N., Ion. 91^ 44' I E. is a town 7 
miles from the north of the river of the same 
name. Flag staff hill is 1 5 1 feet above the sea. 
It is a large town of mahomedaus and of the 
Mug, a tribe, who, as some writers suppose, 
inhabit many parts of the Malay peninsula, 
and the coast to the northward of it. The 
town stands on the north shore of an exten- 
sive delta, formed by rivers which issue from 
the lofty mountains separating this district 
from Burmah, rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; they 
are clothed with forests and inhabited by tur- 
bulent races, conterminous with the Kuki, of 
the Cachar and Tipperah forest, if indeed 
they be not the same people. 

The hill tribes of Chittagong have been 
pushed up from Arakan. They call themselves 
by two. names pf pure Arakan origin — the 
Kyoung-tba, or sons of the river, and the 
Toung-tha, or sons of the hills. The latter, 
to yvhiph tl;e Looshai belong, are the more 


savage and independent as their name would 
lead us to believe. The former have a written 
language and even possess several copies of the 
RajaJi‘Wong,QX History of the Kings of Arakan. 
All are Mongolian in physique, and are proba- 
bly of Burmese origin. Th^y have an honest 
bright look, with a frank and merry smile; 
and their look is a faithful index of their 
mental characteristics. They live in bamboo 
houses raised above the malaria of the ground. 
They practice joom {Cheem or Kiiniart^ 
cultivation, burning down the jungle to prepare 
the soil for mixed seed scattered broad* cast, 
and moving off to a new site next season. 
And they have a mild form of debtor slavery* 
which Captain Lewin thinks we have too 
suddenly interfered with, so that the liillmea 
fall victims to the usurer. Among the inde- 
pendent tribes beyond the British border, 
prisoners of war are sold like cattle. Theic 
wives are procured, while raids are also caused 
by the usage of webrgeld,” which they call 
“goung hpo” or the price of a head. When, 
a villager dies, his friends charge the village 
which he may have last visited with his death, 
and demand a price for his life. Polyandry, 
however, does not seem to exist among these 
tribes, though the women are so overworked 
and thus rendered so liable to disease that it 
might have been expected. Baids for womea 
seem to keep up the necessary supply. 
Captain Lewin, in his Report, draws many a 
charming picture of rural courtship. Aa 
among almost all the Tibeto-Burman tribes, 
chastity is enforced only after marriage. All 
the unmarried lads sleep in one house in the 
village uuder the care of a “ goung ” or head 
man. The merry-makings and customs which, 
are connected with this bachelor’s hall,*' as 
Colonel Dalton calls it, are the same as ia 
the Kol and Gond countries. In the hills 
marriages are unions of affection, not of con-* 
venience or interest. Girls marry at 16, lads 
at 19. The most favourite offering to a 
sweet-heart is a flower, and the lover will 
often climb the hills before dawn to procure 
the white or orange blossom of some rare 
orchid for the loved one’s hair- It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that the hair, being 
neither cut nor washed, but increased by a 
chignon^ is indescribably filthy, and that one 
of the most curious legends of the people 
relates to the introduction of the louse by 
Bengalees. The girls know how to make 
modest advances. One of Captain Lewin’s 
police sought a week’s leave of absence on this 
ground — “ A young maiden of such a village 
has sent me flowers and tirnee rice twice, as a 
token, and if I wait any longer they will say I 
am no man.” The language of flowers is well 
known among the Kyoung-tha. A leaf of pawn 
or betel leaf, with betel nut and sweet spicei 
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inhidp, accompanied by a certain flower, means 
“ I love you/* If much spice is put inside 
the leaf, and one corner turned in a peculiar 
way, it signifies ** come/’ The leaf bein^ 
touched wiih turmeric means 1 cannot conno/’ 
A small piece of charcoal inside the leaf is 

Go, I have done with you/’ The love songs 
are as pure as they are pretty, and no im- 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of 
the village maidens. As the lads and lasses 
work in a crowd, at harvest times, they res- 
pond in chorus, or when the leader has finish- 
ed, the whole party break out into the hoia or 
hill call, like the “jodel” of Switzerland, and 
the cry is taken up from hill to hill till it die 
away in the distant valleys. In their mode of 
kissing, instead of pressing lip to lip, they 
apply the mouth and nose to the cheek, and 
give a strong inhalation. They do not say, 

Give me a kiss but, “ Smell me.” 
The religion of these tribes is a mixture of 
buddhism and nature-worship. Captain Lew- 
in describes a festival at the Maharaunnee 
temple in Arakan. The bamboo is adored by 
jsome as the impersonation of the spirit of the 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the 
Cliuk-ma, the tribes come into contact with the 
Bengalee, they show a tendency to gravitate 
towards hindooism, the caste of which would 
soon kill the joyousness and check the freedom 
of their life. 

The Khumiob and Kiild tribes occupy 
the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong; the Kuki at the tops of the hills 
and the Khumia on the skiits. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan race, though also 
tinctured witli hinduism. They term their 
chief deity Khojeia Piitiang, to whom they 
sacrifice a Gyal and an inferior deity, named 
Sliera Saq, a rude block of wood, is put up in 
every quarter of a village ; to him, a goat is 
offered, and they place before it the heads of 
the slain in battle, or the heads of animals 
killed in the chase. The Kuki say that they 
and the Mug are the offspring of the same 
progenitor. 

* The C7?.MAw£«,are a race occupying the Toonia 
Joom mahals, a forest tract in the hills of the 
Chittagong district, along with Mug, Reang 
and Tipperah races, all more or less nomadic. 
Some one of these races, till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year 
1852, several of them were tried for murder by 
sacrificing. The place of sacrifice was a cleared 
district in the jungle and staked round with 
bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial 
pole was a “ Phula bans,” a bamboo scraped 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips 
giving a rude notion of ornament. During the 
celebration of these sacrifices at Agartollah^ a 
Wm U fired every evening at sunset, when everv 
hurwa, to his home. 


A rracan province is a narrow belt of land' 
290 miles long, hemmed in between the sea 
and the Aeng or Youmadong range of moun- 
tains, which lies very near the coast. It 
traversed from north to south by a large river 
the Koladyn, navigable for a considerable dis! 
tance into the inleiiov ; and by numerous 
smaller rivers, all of which have tidal channels 
and form a sort of delta along the coast which 
is skirtt d by many is^Iands. From the prox- 
imity of the mountains to the coast, and their 
considerable elevation, the rain-fall is very great 
amounting to 160 and 180 inches annually. 
The races dwelling in the valley of the Kola- 
dyn and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the 
Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-mi, the Ku-mi, 
the Ra-Khyen the Kin-ni, Shendu, and the 
?rou-ka nij, tribes professing a creed partially 
bnddhist and partially pagan. 

A'hcgh is a term which the British have 
given to the Arakanese but that people 
restrict it to the descendants of Arakanese 
by Bengali mothers. The Mug or Mucjli 
race form six-tenths of the native population 
of Arrakan, one-tenth being Burmesi and the 
remainder Hindu* In Arakan and in the basin 
of the Irawadi, are several tribes of the same 
stock with the Burman, and their languages 
are in their present form so much akin to it 
that they may be almost considered as form- 
ing, with Burman, dialects of one tongue. 

B'urmah, politically, is partly under British, 
partly under a Native rule. There had been 
embassies and commercial intercourse from 
the 16th century, but the first war between 
the two powers occurred in 1824-5-6 when 
much of the Amherst and Tenasserim pro- 
vinces became occupied by the British. Ran- 
goon fell to a combined Naval and Military 
Force on the 14th April 1852 and when peace 
was declared all Pegu and Arakan were retain- 
ed by the British. Burmah is ruled by a king 
and by the Atwen-woon, or Burmese Privy 
Councillors, of whom there are four. They are 
inferior in rank to the Woon-gyi, but between 
them and the Woon-dook precedence is disput- 
ed. The Burmans proper occupy the valley of 
the Iraw^addy, mixed with Karen, from L. 18^ 
N* to the delta. They are buddhiats. Their 
language, the Burmese, is spoken in Arakan, 
in the valleys of the Irawaddy md Sitang, and 
in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy. The 
Aracanese and Burmese are called Myamma 
and are of the same race. There- are nume- 
rous Shan states far to the north-east, but 
they generally owe fealty to the Burmese mo- 
narch. The Burmans are lively, inquisitive, 
active, irascible and impatient. The Burman 
woman’s lower garment is a narrow cloth of 
various colors, of a pleasing contrast, which 
descends generally from the waist or from below 
the arm to the feet. It is made to overlap 
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and is tucked in in front, at the waist, but it 
is so narrow that most of the inner thigh 
is shown at each step. The young people are 
little restricted in their intercourse and the 
marriage ceremony and that of di7orce are 
simple, ihe women are naturally affectionate, 
very intelligent, engage largely in market and 
shopping business and even undertake ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions. The ruling 
races are the British and the Myama, which 
other nations pronounce Burma, but the tribes 
and natives under their sway are numerous* 
Burmese history says that anterior to the ad- 
vent of Gaudama, a nation dwelling between 
Nepaul and the Ganges was attacked and con- 
quered by the king of Oudh, from the west, and 
the people fled east until they reached the 
valley of the Ira wady where they settled and 
built a city which they called Tagoung, lOO 
miles north of Ava. Tliis event may have 
occurred whilst the Ariyan races were occupy- 
ing the Punjab, and the face of the Burmari 
supports that history as it has a Tartar origin 
stereotyped on it in characters that cannot be 
mistaken* 

A greater variety of nations and diversity 
of languages are found in further India, than 
in any other region of equal area, yet no one 
of them appears to be indigenous. The tndu- 
European races have crossed the Brahma- 
putra and established themselves and their lan- 
guage in Assam. The Tartars have poured in 
from Tibet in the north and many tribes give 
indubitable evidence of Tibetan origin. On the 
east the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese are 
known from their tongues to be offshoots from 
the Chinese, while the Malay tribes have come 
from the south up to 10^ N. and spread 
their language into the Mergui Archipelago, 

The Andaman people are not of the noriliern 
races but are a negro race similar to those in 
the interior of the great Nicobar. 

The Nicobar people, probably migrated from 
Sumatra, but the interior of great Nicobar Is- 
land is occupied by a negro race. 

Burmah has the Tai or Shan on the east : 
the Malay on the south, the Kaffir and Hindu 
on the west and the Tartar and Chinese on the 
north, within these boundaries are many tribes 
with several synonyms, but nearly all may be 
referred to four great families, the Talaing, 
the Burman^ the Karen and the Shan. 

The ancient capital of the Talaing was called 
Tliadung, Thatung or Satung. Its ruins are still 
to be seen between the mouths of the Sitang 
and Salween rivers and the colonists seem to 
have been of hindu origin, possibly arriving 
several centuries before the Chriitian era. They 
seem to have extended their empire to Pegu 
and Arakan, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and to have held sway for sixteen 
centuries. 


The Arakanese call themselves Ka-kaing; they 
are a branch of the Burmese who separated 
themselves from the main stock at a very early 
period. The people of India call them Mug, 
a name of unknown origin and unkuown to the 
Ra-kaing themselves. 

Mieii, according to Colonel Burney and Lan 
Meen, accordinji to Buchanan, are the Chinese 
names of Burmah, and Da-ma, spelled Mran-ma 
or Myamma is that portion of the Burmese who 
occupy the country above Prome. 

The Barmans, and still more the people of 
Aracan, Cassay, and Assam, who, no doubc, 
have intermixed more or less with the bindoos, 
have more beard, more prominent features, 
and a darker complexion than their neigh- 
bours to the south ; and this in proportion as 
they are respectively nearer to, or more distant 
from, the country of the Hindoos. 

Every male Barman is tattooed in his boy- 
hood from the waist to the knees : in fact he 
has a pair of breeches tattooed on him : the 
pattern is a fanciful medley of animals and 
arabesques, but it is scarcely distinguishable 
save as a general tent, excepting on a rather fair 
skin. Erskine in his course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Samaon or 
Navigator’s Islands, have exactly the same 
fashion. 

I'he Pim-gyi, or Poon-gyn^ meaning Great 
Exemplar or Great Glory, is the name by which 
the members of t he monastic rule of buddhism 
are commonly known in Burmah. 

The Bilii, in the Burmese buddhist myths, 
are the equivalents of the hindu Kakshasa. 
They are generally, however, described as 
engaged in some humorous mischief. 

Burmese funerals are conducted with tumultu- 
ous rejoicing. On the occasion, in 1870, of 
burning the remains of the queen mother, 
the troops, with the numerous elephants 
gaudily trapped placed here and there, made the 
scene barbarously splendid. Following or pro- 
ceeding the bier were the princes and princesses, 
the queens with the Pakan Meng, the late king. 
He and the first queen whose mother the deceas- 
ed was, walked in front of the bier. About u 
quarter to eleven the great inner gates were 
again thrown open for the exit of the king and 
retinue, H. M. was seated in a large gilded 
palanquin, borne on the shoulders of some 40 
or 50 "men, and was accompanied by four of his 
daughters and one son, all young. He, like all the 
others, was dressed entirely in white. Advanc- 
ing up to about ten yards from the front of the 
enclosure, the palanquin was halted, the retinue 
and guards filing off right and left and forming 
a large hollow square. Prayers were said by 
several Phongye, tiie king gave directions as to 
the exact minute at which the cremation was 
to commence, the bearers turned round, the pro- 
cession was reformed, and moved inside the great 
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gates wliitili were again partially closed, while ' 
drums, tom-toms and cymbals were beaten, ■ 
and trumpets sounded, amidst a tumultuous 
noise. The queen, princes, Pakan Meug, &c., 
returned to the palace shortly after the cremation 1 
was completed in the same order as they came 
out. The coffin was overlaid with gold to the 
extent of 7^ viss which was afterwards distri- 
buted among the Phoongye or to be applied to 
the building of a pagoda. Charcoal was em- 
ployed at the burning of the body and was kept 
at a red beat by numerous bellows placed all j 
round. The whole of the body with the excep- 
tion of a small part of the back of the skull was 
reduced to ashes or at least consumed on the fire. 
This small piece, little bigger than a rupee, was 
placed in a gold cup closed by a lid studded with 
rubies, while the remains of the charcoal and 
ashes were placed in earthern-ware vessels to be 
carried to the river. The gold cup was confided 
to an official who took his place in the hearse. 
Having arrived at the river bank, those de- 
puted for the purpose entered two gilded boats 
lashed together, but a little apart, which were 
rowed out. into the centre of the stream, tiere 
ti halt was made, the bearer of the gold cup with 
it rolled up in his putzoe jtimped into the water 
and while he was underneath let it go. At the 
same time the jars of ashes had their contents 
poured into the stream, the man was picked up 
and there was an end of the whole. 

The Tibetan and Burmese idiom in a 
sentence is the reverse of the English, and 
Csoma de Koros says that the words In a 
book seen by me,” would be translated into 
Tibetan me by seen book a in.” Many of the 
roots of these two tongues are of common 
origin, thus further indicating that they are 
cognate languages. Until recently human 
sacrifices were made. When the gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected about A. D. 
1780, Dr. Mason was told by a witness 
that a criminal was put into the hole for each 
door post and the post thrown in so that 
the blood gushed up at the sides,— the object 
being that the slaughtered mau^s spirit might 
become a uat and hover about and haunt the 
spot and protect the gate. 

Talieng or Mon^ is the name of the natives 
of Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moulmein, S 
Amherst and Martaban ; but their neigh- 
bours call them Talieng, and the same names i 
Mon or Talieng are given to the vernacular 
language of Pegu. The alphabet, like that of 
the T*hay and Burmese, is of Indian origin, 
being essentially that of the Pali form of 
speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, it 
buAAMst literattire. The Mon 


language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese. 

The Taking language has the intonations 
characteristic of the Chinese family, but to a 
much less extent than the Chinese itself, the 
Tai or the Karen. The roots are principally 
monosyllabic ; but this language is remarkable 
for its numerous compound consonants. Like all 
other Indu-Cbinese languages, grammatical dis- 
tinctions are made by particles prefixed or suffix- 
ed. In its vocables, it is the most isolated 
language iu further India, but it has a radical 
affinity with the language of the Ho or Kol 
The Taking people call themselves Mon! 
which has this bearing on their origin that a 
Ho or Kol tribe are called Moondah and Mon. 

The Eastern portion of the Burmah district 
from the Yomadoung to the Lemroo river is 
mountainous and hilly. The hill men living on 
the eastern frontier are Khyen. Mroo-khyen, and 
Koo. The Khyen differ from the Burmese in 
dress, language and habits : they occupy 
both banka of the Lemroo river from the 
Wah Kheong to the Khee Kheoug and the low 
lulls west of the Jegaendong range visible from 
the plains, to the valley of the Tarooe Kheong 
and the low hills and plains within the Tandan, 
Ganacharain, Prwanrhay and Dai n boon g circles. 
They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and mmiber 
3,304 souls who pay land revenue and capita- 
tion tax to the amount of Ks. 3,883. 

Myoq Khyen — The most northern village 
occupied by the Mroo Khyen, paying revenue, 
is Sikcharoa, situated 14 miles north of the 
junction of the Saeng Kheong with the Lemroo 
river. The Mroo Khyen occupy the valleys of 
the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheoug, Mau Kheong 
and that part of the valley of the Lemroo be- 
tween Peng Kheong and Saeing Kheong- They 
number 4,020 souls of whom 37 cultivators pay 
an annual revenue of Es. 111. 

The Koo occupy the mountainous coun^ 
try near the sources of the Ijemroo rivet 
and its principal feeder the Peng Kheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west- 
ward of the Yomadoung range; they have never 
paid any revenue and it is only after entering 
the hills for 8 or 10 days, that the first villages 
of these wild people are met with. The approxi- 
mate number of houses is 2,897, and allowing 
6 persons for each house, the number of inha- 
bitants may be estimated at about 14,485. 
Those living on the Pe)ig Kheong have inter- 
course with the neighbouring Ku-mi of the 
Koladyn circle, from whom they differ but little 
in their habits. — /. H, Donel^ Eeq,. in VoL 
32 o/1864 o/B. A. S. Jour. 

The races of Burmah are as under ; 

Talaing, Peguan, or Mon. 

A. BURMESE TRIBES WHO SPEAK 
BURMESE. . 

Burmese proper or.Mrnma* 
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Arakanese* 

Mug. 

Kanyan. 

Toongooer. 

Tavoyer, a branch of an Arakanese colony 
of Burmana. 

Yaur^ Yau^ or Yo^ or t/’o, or Quoi^ is a small 
Burmese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yau 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and 
pedlars of northern Burraah. 

Zeheing or Yeltain, Barman Karen, a very 
dirty people, in the valley of the Setang above 
Tounghoo. They rear the silk worm and weave 
silk. 

Pyw, the Burmese who occupied Prome, dis- 
tinct from the Burmese proper. 

KadOi a Burmese tribe now scattered over 
the interior of the Monyeeu district and that 
of Fyeenzala, west of the Irawaddy. 

Banu or B'hanoe or D^hanu or Bnianao, a 
rude Burmese tribe near M\ve*yen. 

B. SHAN Oft TAI TRIBES. 

The Shan or Tai^ are a part of the Tai 
who encircle Burmah on the east and north 
from the gulf of Siam to Assam and the Brah- 
maputra. The powerful Siamese, on the ex- 
treme South East are the youngest, but the 
most powerful member of the Shan family : 
and excepirjg the Siamese, the whole Tai race 
are now tributary to surrounding nations. They 
trace their origin to an offshoot from the Laos, 
whom they formerly denominated Great Tai, 
while they called themselves Little Tai. They 
were originally tributary to Oambodia, but be- 
came, independent A. D. 1350. 

The Aliom, on the extreme North West, came 
into Assam about the bt*ginning of the 12th 
century, about the same time that the Siamese 
went south. 

Before the 13th century, then, the Tai form- 
ed a compact body on the East and perhaps 
north of Burmah probably pressed on by the 
Moghuls inChina,KublaiKhan having fixed him- 
self in Assam in the time of the first Ahom chief. 

The exact position of the Great Tai, the Laos 
of geographers, is unknown. 

Lao or Lau or Lawa or Wa, is a wild tribe 
on the mountains between the Irawaddy and 
the Meenau north of the latitude of Ava. There 
is a small settlement in Amherst. The term 
Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese to all 
the chief nations on the S. W. frontier of Yunan. 
One writer calls the feudatory tribes in Yunan 
by the term Lolo or Lao, called Shyans by the 
Burmese. Some writers regard the Lao as 
a distinct tribe of Shan. 

Balowng or Valoa^ a Shan tribe north and 
.cast of Bamo. 

. Phwon or Mwoon, a Shan tribe on the 
Irawaddy above Bamo. 

Karen^ are divided into the Sgau, Bghai,Pwo 
nd Shan Karen and have nine distinct dialects. 


Earm^ is a Burmese word applied to most 
of the mountaineers in Pegu and southern Bur- 
mab. Some of them are known as the white, 
red and black Karen, from the colours of their 
clothes ; also Burmese Karen and Talaing 
Karen, as dwelling amongst these nations. 
They are not a prior race in Burmah. The 
Shan call tiiem Yang, pronounced in the differ- 
ent parts of Burmah as Yen, Yein, Yen-ban 
and Yen-seik. The red clothed Karen call 
themselves Ka-Ya and some of the B’ghai clans, 
Kay-ay. Tliey describe themselves as having 
come from the north, and crossed the great sand 
desert that separates China from Tibet. They 
believe that formerly they had books. The 
name Karen embraces several distinct tribes, 
speaking widely different dialects of one lan- 
guage. But all the Katen family between the 
mouths of the Tenasserim and sources of the 
Sitang arrange themselves into the Sgau tiibes, 
the Pwo tribes and the B’ghai tribes. 

(a.) Sgau tribes. 

Speak the Sgau dialect As the seaboard is 
approached the Sgau and the Pwo are found 
mingled together from Bassein to Mergui. 
They are, however, found from Mergui in Lat. 
12 N. to Prome and Tounghoo in Lat, 19 N. 
a few have passed westerly into Arakan, 
and on the East they have wandered to the 
east of Zimmny over the watershed that 
separates the Meinam from the Salween. They 
are the most numeious of all the Karen tribes. 
They wear a white tunic, with a few horizontal 
bands of a red colour near the bottom, and 
from this, they are called White Karen. Where 
the population is sparse they cultivate the 
most favorable spots, first, before hewing down 
the trees abjuring the departure of all evil, and 
then dibbling in the rice seed, which they do 
not sow broad cast like the Burmese, planting 
also cotton, capsicum, Indian corn, and Job’s 
tears between the rows They also fish largely, 
for they eat all creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, 
wild hog, elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo ; 
they gather the wild cardamum, or wash for tin. 
They have no mechanical art, but some of the 
women weave and embroider. Their betrothals 
are in infancy and the married couple early 
associate, but there are frequent separations. 
All the Sgau and the Pwo burn their dead, but 
a bone is taken from the ashes and in the dry- 
season is- buried with a festival, with music 
and dancing. The bone is placed in a booth* 
and around it the articles belonging to the de- 
ceased are hung with a torch at the head and 
another at the foot to represent the morn- 
ing and evening stars. 

The Sgau Maunepgka occupy the hills be- 
tween the Youk-lha-wa and Meet-gnan creeks 
their dialect is different from the Sgau, 

The Faku dwell south of the Mopgha tribe of 
thePwo east of theMau-ne-pgha in the watershed 
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between the Sitang and Salween. They wear 
a white tunic without stripes. 

The W&ioa dwell on the eastern side of the 
watershed between the -Sitang and Salween. 
They are in the lowest. stage of the civilization, 
and wear the cast off clothes of their neighbours. 

(A.) BgHAI TIUBES. 

Occupy all the country from the Sitang 
toS^the Salween rivers and from the mouth 
of* Thoak-Ye-khat craek to near the Bri- 
tish boundary and the Shan state of Mo- 
bhya. They speak two distinct dialects, the 
B’ghai and the red Karen, both of which are 
more nearly related to the Sgau than the Pwo, 
there being no final consonants in either. They 
dwell south of the Ka. They are more savage 
than the other Karen tribes and little is known 
of them except that they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Each village has a single rais- 
ed and palisaded and fenced house with a walk 
down the centre and a hearth for each family, 
and one with 75 hearths has been seen. A 
stranger can only approach with a guide. On 
his arrival a place is pointed out for him to sit, 
and if he move, he is speared as an enemy. A 
ladder during the day time leads to a trap door. 
They are known as the Bghai, by the Paku 
and Sgau. They bury their dead in coffins 
like those of the Chinese, made of a single log 
of wood, with a hollow place for the corps**. 
They are subdivided into the Bghai-ka-ten, 
or B’ghai who wear a tunic with perpendi- 
cular red bauds on a white ground, and 
are named by the Burmese according to their 
localities leik bt/a*gie and laih-byci Qway, or 
great and little butterflies. The other division 
wear short while trowsers, and are again sub- 
divided into the B*ghai-mu-htai, the Eastern 
B*ghai or red Karen, who dwell beyond the 
eastern mountains in the valley of the Salween ; 
and the Bgliai-ko-hta or upper B*ghai, because 
they reside on the rivers above them, but to 
these, the Burmese give the name of Ka-yen, 
Ayiangof wild Karen. They rear the silk worm. 
Tiiey eat dog's flesh without salt, and ride with- 
out vegetables. They are wretched barbarians, 
— Ma&on^a Burmoik^ pp- 11-88. 

Lay May ? or Black Necks are a small 
Bghai tribe K. E. of Tounghoo whom the 
Bghai call Pray. 

Ma?iu Mmau called by the Red Karen, 
'‘Pray,” dwell between the Sgau and Red Karen. 

Byhai-mti htay^ or Karen-ni, the lied-Karen 
call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. 
The Shan call them Yang-laing which also sig- 
nifies Red Karen. The men wear short white, 
trowsers with perpendicular black or white 
“Stripes, or black ground witli red or white 
stripes. The women have a red or black 
.turban, with a square cloth, tied by the two 
corners over the right shoulder like a Roman- 
ia - They also have a petticoat. The men 


go armed and each has a pony : every Red Karen 
has his back tatooed with radiating lines. Thev 
dwell on a table-land several thousand feet liio-li 
undulating, with good soil and many sprinus* 
Their country is the finest in southeni 
Burmah, and their villages amount to about 
two hundred with from one hundred to four 
hundred houses in each. They are skilled in the 
arts, are vigorous, hoe their land, and use cattle 
with panniers. They take spirituous liquors 
largely. Many of the population are slaves. 
The Karen-ni are civil, good tempered and 
intelligent ; but they evince great ferocity in 
their forays. 

Lw<ty4ohiig^ a Karen tribe met by Mr. Tracey 
dwelling south of the Ka khyen, on the edo'e 
of the Table-land west of lakeNyoung Ywe, two 
degrees north of Tounghoo. They dress like 
and are doubtless a branch of the Red* Karen.— 
Mason, Bnrinah, 641. 

Ying-han, a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Red Karen, whose dress and language they 
use, they dwell about 100 miles north of 
Tounghoo. 

(C.) Pwo TllIBES. 

Are eight in number and speak the Pwo 
dialect. The Pwo and the Sgau as we ap- 
proach the sea* board, are found mingled 
more or less together from Bassein and the 
Sitang to Mergui living in the same villages, 
but apart from, though more numerous than 
the Sgau. ^ The Sgau call them Pwo, but their 
own name is Sho, and the Burmese call them 
Meet-khyen, or in some sections Talaing Karen. 
They are muscular and preler the plains. All 
the Pwo burn their dead. 

Skomuj, dwell on the Shoung, a tributary of 
the Sitang, on the northern boundary of Toun- 
ghoo, they cull themselves Shoung-khi-pho, or 
sons of the head waters of Shouug.— il/crwa 
harm oh, p. 92 . 

Kay or Ka, dwell east and north of the 
Shoung, calling themselves Ka, but Kay by the 
Bghai, the Red Karen calling them Pa-htoung 
and the Burmese Gay-kho. They are a pugna- 
cious race. They rear the silk-worm and make 
and wear silk. When a chief or owner of slaves 
dies, provisions and one slave is said to be 
buried with him, to be his attendant in the 
next world. They dwell on both sides of the 
boundary at Tounghoo, separating British 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak a 
dialect of Pwo. 

Tarn dwell north and east of the Ka and 
west of the lied Karen. The Burmese call 
them Belu, but they style themselves Khu-h'ta, 
They shave the head, leaving two side locks. 
The Tara or Khn-hta, are the most nor- 
them of the tribes of Burmah with whose lan- 
guage any acquaintance has been made. They 
speak a dialect of Pwo.'^Mason Burmah^ 
pp. 89, 91, 92, GAS-S, 
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Mop-glut, occupy the range of hills be- 
tween 'lUouk-ye-khat and Kannie creeks, 
skirtinw the Bghai on the west. 

Sashii or Hashwi, occupy the water shed 
between the Thouk-ye khat and Poung-loung. 

Thoimgthit, or southern mountaineers, are 
scattered through Cambodia, Burmah proper 
and the Shan states and are seen at Mergui 
and Tavoy, 

Kliyeii or Kayn or Clihi^ a considerable 
tribe on the Yoraa mountains that stretch from 
Arakan to the Naga hills and scattered in small 
settlements on the north of Pegu as far as 
Toiinghoo. Dr, Mason retjards them as Ka- 
ren, Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call themselves Shyou or Shyu — Sho, and 
the Burmese st^le th<im Pvvo-meet-khyen, river 
Khyetu 

(/f.) Shan karek. 

The Shan word for Karen is Yang, softened 
into the Burmese Yen, hence several Kaien 
tribes, with Yen as an affix, 

Ym or Y^in, a tribe mixed with the Shan, 
cast of Ava, tolerably civilized. 

Yen-aeih inhabit the Shan states east of 
Ava, civilized. 

Ying-hau, reside north of the Bed Karen. 

Pandung. 

Toung-%jo-tka^ sons of the mountain range, 
a barbarous race in the interior, east of Ava. 

Blade Karen dwell in the Shan countiy, 
north of Moby a and wear a black dress. 

(e.) Miscellaneous Tribes. 

Ka^Khyen or Ka-Koo east of Bamoo 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the tribe with the 
Siamese term Singh-pho, which the Bur- 
mese pronounce Thing ban, and is a terra 
applied by the Shan and JBurman to all the 
tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. Captain 
Hannuy describes them as perfect savages in 
appearance, with long faces and straight noses. 
They are nominally tributary to the king 
of Ava. They bear a strong resemblance to the 
Karen. They yield a nominal tribute to the 
king of Burmah ; but have'iiever been subdued. 
They dwell to the east of Bamau and the people 
of aU that region live in great dread of them on 
aeeount of their savage ferocity in kidnapping 
and selling into slavery the neighbouring tribes 
with whom they are constantly at war. They 
are said to be addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits. Hie Karen regard them as a tribe of 
BVhai, They are of a handsome figure but 
dark and slender. The women wear a long frock 
like the white Karen, but of a dark red- colour. 

Ka-mi, Kami, Kimi, Kum-toi, or Khu- 
mi, Kami signifying man, are a Burmese 
tribe in Aracan. 

r Ryan, a araall tribe in Arakan, whose lan- 
guage is affined to Burmese^ 


I Koon or Kkon, a tribe of the head waters of 
the Kohl dan river, beyond the Arakan boun- 
dary. 

Sak or Thode, called Chain by the Bengali, 
are a small tribe, who inhabit the eastern 
branch of the Kauf-river in Arakan. 

Mru,Ti tribe in Arakan, occupy the hills be- 
tween Arakan and Chittaijong ; they seem of 
the same lineage as the Myamma* 

Skendoo, call themselves Heuma, and dwell 
in the mountains north of Arakan. 

Selling or Salon, a tribe who occupy the 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, to the south 
of Tavoy. They are fishers, for the sea-slug. 
They reside in their boats, which are good : 
are decently clad and intelligent : and are in- 
clined to settle in villages and cultivate. They 
dig up the slug at the low water of spring 
tides during the N. B. monsoon. 

Pulong, a tribe lying around Bamo on the 
Ka-Khyen river. 

Yaw — A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. — - 
Latham, 

The Karen dialects of the lower Ira wadi and 
Tenasserira, are more closely assimilated with 
the Yuma languages than with the Burman. 
Karen has been more assimilated to the Burman 
phonology, but it has remarkable affinities with 
the Mon Anam, or Mon Lau alliance. Glos- 
sarially it is mainly Tibeto-Ultra Indian of 
the earlier form or that which characterises 
the Yuma and Naga Manipuri languages. 
Mr. Logan (/. T. A, Februemj and March 
1853) observes that no information had then 
been obtained respecting the languages of the 
Karen-ni or Eed Karens, the Ka-Kui, the 
Kua, the Ka du the P’Won, the Pa-long, 
the Ka-Khyen, the Lawa and the Khu- 
nung of the Irawadi and the Salwin basins. 
Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They are 
found ill small communities scattered over 
twelve degrees of latitudw and ten of longitude, 
from the table land of Tibet, to the banks of 
the Menam, and from the province of Y^unatt 
in China to the bay of Bengal. Their whole 
number has been estimated at five millions. 
Dr. MacGown includes amongst them, the 
Ka-Khyien, Khyien, Kemmi Karen-ni or Red 
Karen, the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who pos- 
sess characteristics so Tnuch in common as to 
justify them in being regarded as divisions 
or fragments of one nation. They possess a 
Caucasian class of features with long faces and 
straight noses. They are remarkable as free 
from idolatry, A few have become buddhists, 
and atheists are met with. They have no priest- 
hood. They have nevertheless a religion of 
extraordinary purity. They are addicted to a 
considerable extent to Nat worship, denionola- 
try or pneumatolatry. To propitiate these spi- 
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rits in the rivers, hills, plains and trees, they sa- forbids idolatry. They are remarkably pre< 
crifice buffaloes, swine and fowls. A portion pared for evangelization. They bury their dead 
of them worship their ancestors and make but a bone is taken to represent the person, and 
offerings to their manes. They commonly burn at a convenient season it is carried to some 
tiieir dead. Those under the Burmese sway stream and the assembly sing a dirge around it 
are less favorably circumstanced than the Siam- A bangle is suspended from a string and 
ese. They are guilty of drunkenness and are omens are drawn. The Karens paint the two 
lilthy. But they are truthful, continent, hospi- posts of their doorways, the one red the other 
table, kind and religious. Their traditions of white. Kareris walk round the dead to make a 
the deity, creation and sin, are those of the Old smooth path like the Bhotani in procession round 
Testament and they anticipate great temporal the shrines of Buddha and like Jews who walk 
prosperity under a new coming king. Their seven times rouiid the coffins of their friends, 
traditions point to an Israelitish origin and they The Jewish priests in offering oblations JPs] 
are by some supposed to be an Israelite band, xxvi, 6, walked round the altar seven times,' 
though they do not practice circumcision. The The Assam hill tribes like Karens consider 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah Byu the touch of the dead pollution, as in Numbers 
who was baptised at Tavoy in 1828,— but be- xix, 13, whosoever touebeth the dead body 
fore his death in 1841, there were 1,300 native of a man and purifieth not himself, defileth the 
disciples. The missionaries amonest them have tabernacle of the Lord, because the water of se- 
been Mr. Boardman, Miss Macombe and paration was not sprinkled upon him he shall be 
Messrs. Mason, Wade, Bennet, and Abbot, and unclean.’* Karens are smaller than the Burmans 
in 1851 the converts were estimated at 20,000, but are said to differ in separate localities. They 
Several of their dialects have been reduced to are said to be handsomer as a race, than the 
writing, some in Eoman, some in Burman Mon, according to the European standard, 
character, and the scriptures translated. — Jour, The wdiite MuioU’tsQy who occupy the hill 
Aroh, June 1861. — Dr. Moore, {on the j country of central China, present many points 
Trihesiy) mentions that they call themselves also of resemblance to the Karens. 'I'hey are brave, 
PMai (Pali ?) On the river Salwen, they main- independent, a!\d at certain intervals sacrifice 
tain a degree of independence but in all other an ox without blemish to the great Father. It 
parts of Burmah are in a depressed condition, is amongst the Miaou tse that the old Testa- 
Karens are high in domestic condition. Their ment is said to have existed from time imme- 
woraen arc on an equality. They regard poly- morial, which they say came to them from hea* 
gamy as a sin. Their morality is superior, ven 2,000 years ago. 

But they are intemperate in honor of visitors and The Toungtliu <lwell between the Sitang and 
at festivals. Their hospitality to strangers of the Sal win and in Amherst Province, and are 
every class is extremely generous. They have in their dialect more closely connected with the 
reception, cooking, and sleepifjg apartments. Yuma languages than with the Burman. The 
Theyraise large produce from the soil. Theirper- Toung thu has a large glossarial agreement 
sonal appearance and dress arc Jewish. They with Karen, but it has special affiiuties with the 
wear the beard, which the Burmese pluck from Kumi and othar Yumi dialects and particularly 
the roots. I’he men and women wear a tunic, with the Khy-eng. The Toungthu are Islam- 
that of the men embroidered in the loom, that ized Chinese and are said to resemble the Ana- 
of the women by the needle. Their clothing is inese, but as their dress resembles that of the 
wholly dissimilar from that of the Burmese. A Anamese this may create deception. They oc- 
fourth of their words are Burmese the rest like cupy a portion of province Amherst, and arc 
Singpho and Pli. Their words terminate in a the only peoplethere who understandthe plough, 
vowel. This connects them with the Pali, and This has a metal blade. They are esteemed 
also with the Bhotani and Ahorn, whose Ian- good cultivators. 

guage is likewise so distinguished. Their word Kala, in Burmah, is a term applied to a 
for the deity is Yuvvah. Javo is the word in native of India but, more extensively, to any 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. But western foreigner, such as an Arab or a Euro- 
the Lamas of Bhotan also use Ow-ah-n-’chu. pean. Major Phayro supposes it to have been 
They propitiate evil spirits. There are two sets, derived from a name given to the aborigiral 
one sacrificing hogs and fowls to evil spirits, races of India, which is still traceable in the 
but the other called Pnraiy will not sacrifice to scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli, &c , Sec- 
evil spirits and regard hogs with detestation. Klin^, is the Malay term for a native of 
They say that formerly they sacrificed oxen, India evidently derived from the ancient king-„ 
Karens employ wizards to curse their enemies, dora of Knlinga though Nevvbold supposes 
They have a knowledge of the creation, of the Kling a corruption from Teling or Tclinga, 
yjtroduction of sin and death, and of eating the The Chuliah and Kling comprehend the traders, 
of death similar to the Jewish, and settlers, both mussulmans and hindus, 
tQpk Saviour* Their moral code from the Coromandel coast# These names 
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have been given to them by the Maiays from 
the earliest times of the ancient commercial 
intercourse subsisting: between this part of Asia 
and India. — Nmbold's Bfitish Settlements^ 
Yol, /, p. 8. 

Shwy Ba^on pagoda of Rangoon, is in 
height 32J. feet, above the platform and 487 
feet above .the ground level The height of 
the great Shwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet 
above the platform. The former sacred pile 
of the Burmese, the Shnay Dagon, lies about two 
miles norih of Rangoon, and is built on ground 
that rises gradually from .the liver side to a 
height of .st^veiity or eighty feet. The pagoda 
is a stupendous mass of solid masonry : and 
Stands on two terraces which face the four 
cardinal points. The upper one is 900 feet 
long and 685 feet broad : the face of the-build- 
inir is octagonal with a circuinference of 1,855 
feet. The area on which it stands is 800 feet 
square. Its surface is one dazzling blaze of gold 
and forms a magnificent obj ct, a.s it rears its 
lofty height from clusters of beautiful mango, 
cocoanut and other eastern trees. — 283. 
Winter^s Burmali, p. 8. 

Bomm, is a frontier town of the Burman, 
kingdom, near which, in the Burmese tradi- 
tions, their ancestors formerly dwelt. 

Pagan, a Burmese town where Captain Yule 
found alLthe details of the architecture of Hin^u 
prigin ; and it is , known .that Anoratha,"o,r 
Anoratha Sauraen, when J^e established ,budhism 
in Pagau, built all tjae pagodas and temples in 
Pagau after the exact niodels of th.ose then 
existing jn Thatung or Satung, of the same .size, 
and in the same order. Such is the testimony 
of ITalains: tradition, and he believes of Talaing 
history.— Yule, 9, 

. Siam , — The people of this country, consist 
of tlie Siamese .Proper, the Khamti, the Laos 
pnd the Shan, ,wbo form the 'L*liay or Siamese 
group. The Siamese are physically superior 
to the natives of the Indian Archipelago, if we 
except those of Bali ; indeed the Balinese and 
, Siamese bear a striking resemblance to each 
.other. The natives of Siam often attain a 
height about the middle size; and are generally 
well made. The hue of their skin is a shade 
.darker than that of the Chinese, but they have 
fairer complexiops than the Malays and Javan- 
ese, The dress of both men and women 
consists of a piece of cloth wrapped round the 
waist, one end being brought between the legs 
jand fastened behind, which gives this portion 
of their attire the appearance of a pair of trow- 
sers. In addition to the above mentioned dra- 
pery, the women wear a piece of cloth wrapped 
round the body, under the arms, but the men 
content themselves with the nether garment 
before described, not even those belonging to 
jthe higher classes, cumbering the upper part of 
‘,the body .with a single particle of clothing. 


except upon state occasions. Both men and 
women have the hair shaved from their beads, 
with the exception of a small round patch 
which is left between the crown and the fore- 
head. This being brushed up, is made to stand 
on end, which gives them a seared appearance. 
The Talapoin or priests are enormously dispro- 
portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
Bankok alone th^-ir numbers exceed thirty 
thousand. The Siamese Proper occupy the 
lower part of the Menam. Indeed the valley 
of the Menam th'-oughout its whole course 
is exclusively TTiay, and the T’hay attain 
their highest civilization, on the alluvial 
delta of their river. The old capital Ayuthia, 
founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 
for Bankok lower down the river. No 
dialect of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese, 
The alphabets also differ, but on the whole the 
essentials of their civilization is the same, the 
chief difference being in the language. Tlie 
Laos alphabet slightly differs from that of the 
Siamese Proper, but practically speaking, the 
language is spoken with remarkable uniformity 
over the whole TTiay area, and the Siamese 
Proper,^ the Laos, the glhan dialects and the 
Khamti are one. Many foreigners, Ohinese 
and Oochin-Chinese, reside in Siam, also Portu- 
guese, French, British and Dutch. Pali is the 
sacred litei*ature of' the Siamese, and is called 
Pali, Bali, and Pasa Makata (Bhasha Magadha) 
the language of Magada, Gambling in every 
form, as with the Chinese and Malay, is .com- 
mon, in cock fighting, fish fighting, cricket 
fighting and lotteries. The Menam rises and 
fails like the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. 

The Khamti^ are a Siamese population be- 
longing to the same stock as the Siamese, their 
language containing .nearly all the Siamese 
words, and their creed and alphabet being 
Siamese. 

. Tiie Laos are a people of the Siamese or T'hay 
group, the ^nost .civilized of whom occupy the 
valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those pf 
the west are called Thaung-Khao or .white 
bellies, because they do not tattoo themselves 
like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. The 
Phi-phrai and.the Phi-lok are their wood de- 
mons. The Thevada are their tutelary. deities. 
The Laos dwell in Ziminay, also, spelt Chang- 
mai and Xieng-raai, on Menam between 
19® and 22®,N. L. due north of Siam proper 
and due west of the Burmese frontier, with 
Laphun and Lakhon, two small territories at- 
tached : there are 20 waterfalls on the Menam 
between Zimmay and Bankok. The Laos are 
buddhist ; their language is the same as that 
of the Siamese. Salt is the chief article pf 
barter. The Laos alphabet more reseipbles 
that of Kambogia than t^t of Siam \ they us© 
rice and distil and use a liquor from it.' 

15 ^ 
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Tn Siam, the poor are buried or exposed to 
beasts of prey ; if above the lowest class the 
deceased after the bowels have been extract ed^ is 
laid in a wooden coffin externally lacquered and 
gilt and this is placed for some days on a high 
fable* In the meantime, the priests light up 
tapers, burn perfumes under the coffin, and 
chant funeral liymns at night. A procession 
of relatives and friends dressed in white and 
covered with white veils follow the corpse. 
Beside it, are borne figures of various animals 
or singularly shaped monsters carved out of 
bamboo anti the accompanying talapoins ex- 
claim “ we must all die, we are all mortal.” 
The mourners attest their sorrow by their tears 
and often hire women for the express purpose. 
The body is then taken from the coffin and 
placed naked ou the pile which is set fire to 
and the remains are scorched. The body is 
then replaced in the coffin and deposited 
under one of the pyramids erected about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siamese and their violation is considered as a 
heinous offence. They refuse the honor of 
burning to peisons killed by accident, by litjht- 
ning, to the still-born, to those who die in 
child-birth, or from small-pox, and to sui- 
cides. The remains of such are either thrown 
into the water or exposed to the beasts of prey. 
—LajUioM, Dmrvj^tim ilthn, Earl's Jrchi^ 
pdago^p, 168. 

Kamhogia is n small kingdom lying between 
Siam and Cochin-China, containing about 
500,000 people of w'bora 4-5ths are the 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, 
Potisat, Kampong Suak, Kampong and Kam- 
pot Son. Kambodia or Cambodia was anciently 
called Kamphiiclia, its modern name is 
Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom from to 20^'' of N. Lat.., but 
for three centuries its influence has been on 
the decline, Cochin China ou the one side, 
and Siam on the other having appropriated 
large portions and only four prcfvinces, two 
landward and two maritime, now remain to if. 
Its commerce is in rice, ivory, silk and carda- 
wpms. Tlie whole of the coast from Kamas, 
in Kambodia, quite up to what is called by 
the Simese Lera Samme-san, tlie Cape Limit 
of Europeans, is an uninterrupted Archipelago 
of beautiful islands, Sovi-reignty over the king- 
dom of Cambodia, is claimed by Siam and 
Cochin China, and the Cambodian prince, 
unable to resist either of the sovereigns pays 
tribute to both. Tlie chain of mountains, 
which divide Siam from Cambodia is little 
known, but where it has be\n seen or visited 
the elevations are found to be of a moderate 
^igbt, and are clothed with vegetation. 
The Kambojans are no longer a distinct 
nation j the eastern part 
nj their- territpry having been subjugated by 


the Cochin Chinese and the western fully taken 
possession of by the Siamese and the latter 
with the co-operation of the Kambojana 
under their rule, have retaken Pen-nom-pen 
on the g>-eHt river called Me Kone 

From this place north to the sources of 
the river, it is believed, the Cochin. 

Chinese have no possessions on the west side 
of the river. It is knowm that the river has 
numerous outlets to the sea, whether these are 
all in possession of the Cochin-Chinese is 
doubtful, but it may be stated that the Md 
Kong is thewT.stern boundary of Cochin-China 
and consequently the eastern boundary of Siam. 
The only part of the continent of Asia, theMalay 
peninsula excepted, in which tlie Malays have 
settled and to wdiich their language has ex- 
tended, is Kambodia, correctly Kambcja, 
which appears to be a Malayan word. In 
that country, they seem to have established a 
little independent principality called Champa, 
well known both in Malay and Javanese 
story. Both the Malays of the peninsula 
and the Javanese appear lo have carried on a 
commercial intercourse with Champa, and the 
same commerce still goe.s on beUvecn Champa 
and the British settlement of Singapore. The 
Cambodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Me-kong down 
to the frontiers of Cochin China, Up to the 
latitudes 12^ to 13® N. tribute is said to be 
regularly paid especially by the fertile provinces 
Bataleang. The river of Kamboja is one of the 
largest in Asia. It is said to have its origin 
in a lake within the Chinese province of 
Yu-nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of Lao, between 
the twenty-second and twenty- third degrees of 
north latitude. It falls into the sea by three 
mouths, between the ninth and eleventh de- 
grees. These three embouchures are known 
to Rnropenn navigators by the names of the 
western or Baaak river, the easteirn or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese river. 
The first of these is the largest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet water on the 
bar at its mouih at high-water of spring tides. 
Besides the Annam, the inhabitants of the 
present dominions of Cochin China consist 
of several other races. The principal of 
these are the Kambojans, whose name iri 
their own language, is Khmer or Kammer, 
but who are called by the Siamese, Kamroen ; 
by the Cochin Chinese, Komen; by the 
Chint-se,Tang-po cha,and by the MalaysKambo- 
ja : which last is, no doubt, the word which 
has been borrowed by Europeans, and most 
frequently written f’ambodia. The ancient 
territory of the Kambojans appears to have 
embraced all the country lying west and soutii^ 
of the river of Saigun extending on tke Gulf of 
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Siam as far north as the twelfth degree of lati- 
tude and in the interior, at least to the fi^'teenth. 
The Kaoabojans speak a language distinct 
from tiiose of all their neighbours ; but in 
physical form, raauuers, laws, religion, and 
state of civiliztitioa, they bear a closer resem- 
blance to the Sirtinese than* to any other 
people. A few of its people have embraced 
Christianity, 

Dr. Mason (p. 134) draws the conclusion 
thiit while iiam and Cambodia received 
their religion and literature, from Ceylon 
the whole western coast of Further India was 
civilized by people direct from Hindustan, 
probably from the ^ancient kingdom of Kallnga. 

In Cambodia, it is s ated by a writer in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. XI 
Nov 1852, p. 606) that Buddha is there 
styled S^monacudbin. He is not regarded by 
the Kambojians as the first cause, the Creator 
of all things, but there prevails amougst them 
a pantlieism, in which all nature is deified, 
but above all they place Buddha, and worship 
him daily. I'he Si ra Trayphum and the Sa 
tra Papithfim are mentioned as two of their 
religious books. — Bowring's Siam, /. p. 883, 
Yol. II. 464. Oraio/urd's Emh. p. 459. 

Ghong, are a hill tribe ou the side of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between 
L. 11® and 12® N- They preserve more of the 
Aastralo-Tamulian character than any of the 
neighbouring tribes. Their hair instead of 
being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prevalent ultra Indian and Malaya 
Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the fea 
tures are much more prominent and the beard 
is fuller. 

Kho, is a population of about 400,000 people 
occupying the Delta of the Mekhong, in Kam- 
bojia, between Siam and Cochin-China. The 
remaining 100,000 of the population being 
Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malays, 
Portuguese and mixed races. 

Coohin-Ohma is the name given in Europe 
to a kingdom occupied by a people known as the 
Anam. The derivation of this European name 
is obscure, Kachao is the name given by the 
Anam people to the capital of Tonquin ; and 
Cochin-China is known to the Malay navigators 
as Kutchi,but they give the same name toCochin 
on theMalabar coast. Cochin-China has probably 
been so called from the alliteration or reduplica- 
tion so common with easterns, aided by the prox- 
imity of China, and may be derived from Kachao, 
the capital of Tonquin and China, so that Cochin- 
China may mean the Kuchi near China. It 
has been supposed by D’Anville that the Sin- 
hoa of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin- 
China and that the Aureo-Chersonesus of 
Ptolemy is the Malay peninsula. According 
to Latham the natives ou the borders of British 
India, in the N. W. the N. E., S, E. and Elast, 


form an ethnological group, which contains the 
Tibetans, the Nepal tribes, several populations 
of the Sub-Hirnalayan range, the Burmese, 
the Siamese, the natives of Pegu, the Cambo- 
gians, the Cochin-Chinese, and the Chinese, in 
populations which cover perhaps one-fifth of 
Asi. They have a general similarity, they are 
somewhat fair, in complexion, with what are 
called Mongolian features. There are, in their 
religious sects, mahomedans and sbamauists, but 
the buddhist, Confucian, and Lao philosophies 
are used as religions, and almost all believe in 
the transmigration of souls towards a final ab- 
sorption. One of these is the Anamese, or 
Anamitic group of peoples inhabiting Cochin- 
China and Tonkin, and they are a section of the 
division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Chinese form of Anam is Ngaunam. The 
language is monosyllabic. The Tonkinese call 
the” Cochin-Chinese Kuang and Kekuang, 
names probably the same as Khyen and 
Kakhyen The Cochin-Oliinesp, on the other 
hand, call the Tonkinese Kepak. The Cochin- 
Chinese, have a little more beard, and are 
fairer than their neighbours immediately to the 
west and south of tbem The Anam race, 
comprehending under this name both the 
Cochin-Chinese and Tonquinese, for there is 
very little difference between them, are fair, 
but are a short, squat, and ill-favoured people 
with long arms and short legs. They are 
probably lower in stature than any people of 
Central Asia. Their limbs are strong and well 
formed, and they are active and hardy. la 
point of features, they bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the Malay than to any other people ; 
their countenances exhibit an air of cheerfulness 
and good humour. The women well formed 
and graceful are, and to a remarkable degree, 
fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, 
arms and feet, are well formed,^ and the 
carriage even of the lower orders is graceful. 
The dress of both sexes is becoming.— It is 
the old costume of China, before the Chinese 
were compelled, to adopt that of the Tartar 
conquerors. Both sexes dress nearly alikcr 
For the lower part of the body, the covering 
consists of a pair of loose trowsers. secured at 
the waist by a sash. The main portion of 
dress consists of two or more loose frocks, 
reaching half-way down the thigh. This, for 
such matters, as among other Eastern people, 
is uniform and constant, overlaps to the right 
side, and is secured by five buttons and as 
many loops. Its sleeves are loose, and with 
persons not compelled to labour, they dangle 
a foot, or even a foot and a half, beyond the 
extremities of the fingers ; but the labouring 
classes, from necessity, wear them short. With 
the women, the inner frock-* reaches below the 
knee, and the outer down to the ankles. When 
a Cochin-Chmese is in full dress, as when be 
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Biakes visits or is engaged in the performance 
of religious rites, he always wears over the 
frocks now raentioned a loose silk gown reach- 
ing to the ankles. The hair of the head is 
worn long and put up in a knot at the back of 
the head, as was practised by the Chinese be- 
fore the present fashion was imposed upon 
them by the Tartars. Both sexes wear 
turbans, which are put on with much neatness 
and the form of this article of dress, which 
U alvvays determinate, distinguishes the civil 
from the military order of public officers. 
The poorer people, except when dressed sel- 
dorn wear these turbans. When abroad, both 
sexes wear varnished straw hats, little less 
than two feet in diameter, tied under the chin. 
These, which are sometimes in the form of an 
inverted basin, and at others resembling a 
sltgar-loaf, afford, however grotesque in appear- 
ance, good protection against sun and rain. 
The materials of dress consist of silk or cotton, 
the first being of more frequent use than in any 
other country. The inner frock is cotton of 
domestic manufacture, always in Crawfurd’s 
time unbleached, for, then, there was not a rag 
of white linen in the kingdom. The outer 
frocks and gown with the better ranks, are aB 
weys of silk, or flowered gauze; and the latter 
is commonly of Chinese manufacture. The 
t’rowsers, with the sdttie class, are either plain 
silk, or crape domestic fabric. The turban is 
crape, always black or blue, but most frequently 
the former, and this is also a home fabric. 
The lower orders are generally clad in cotton ; 
but, even among them, silk is not unfrequently 
to be seen. Their cotton dress is very generally 
dyed of a dark brown colour, as if trimmed. 
This colour is given to it by a tuberous root. 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do 
not appear to be very general. The women 
wear occasionally armlets and bracelets of gold. 
Where gems are worn, those of most frequent 
iise are pearls and amber, brought from Yu-nan. 
The women wear ear-rings and secure the hair 
by a bodkin with an ornamented gold bead. 
Men of all ranks, and women above the labour* 
ing cla^s, always carry about them a pair of 
silken bags, or purses, strung together, and 
Usually carried in the hand, or thrown over the 
shoulders. Tiicse are intended to carry betel, 
tobacco, aiul money. 'Womcir of the labourin<^ 
class are forbidden to use them 5 and men oIf 
the same order, when they meet a person of 
condition, must, as a mark of respect, take them 
off their shoulder’s and conceal them. These 
purses are generally of blue satin, and with the 
better classes often richly embroidered. The 
^hoes that are worn by the Cochin Chinese are 
fehppers without heels. They are addicted, to 

0 ^ Tobacco, 

laT ■ They are a 

Jwale people. Tlie lower orders 


are remat kable for their liveliness. Thev 
always to be seen talking and laughincr 
higher classes affect the grave add solemn 
meanour of the Chinese. In their habits and 
persons, the Cochin Chinese are an unclean Iv 
dirty people, they perform frequent ablutioris 
but,nowitlistan(ifng this, their hair, their skins* 
their hands, including the long nails which 
they are so fond of wearing, are absolutelv im* 
pure. Their linen, not bleached at first, seems 
never to be washed afterwards. At home, they 
wear their foul cotton shirts ; and when they 
uo abroad, without changing them, they clan 
over them their fine silk robes. This neglect df 
personal cleanliness they perhaps carry to a 
greater length than any of the nations of the 
hirlber East. Their diet is indiscriminate 
Ihey eat vermin, and the flesh of the crocodile - 
lidtched eggs with them are a delicacy ; and 
their favourite sauce is a kind of soy, in part 
at least, composed of the juices of putrid flab’ 
and which, both from taste and odour, would 
be intolerable to any other people. Like the 
Siamese, they are nationally very vain, and con- 
sider themselves the first peop/le in the world 
being luirdly disposed to yield the palm eveh 
to the Chinese, tlie only strangers whom they 
are disposed to consider respectable. Thfey con- 
sidor the Kambojans, barbarians, and scarcely 
think the Siamese much better* But their na- 
tionality, excessive as it as, is 'much less offeh- 
aive than that of the biamese ; for with strangerh 
they arc sociable, good humoured, and obliging. 
Young women are not restrained to chastity, 
but are allowed freely to associate with men. But 
a<lulrcry in the married woman is punished 
with death. A Cochin-Chinese marries when be 
bns I he means, and among the poorer classes 
the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
lyife is purchased, polygamy is habitual. Abor- 
tion is often had recourse to. In Cochin China 
divorce is completed by breaking a copper coin 
or a pair of chopsticks before witnesses. Cochin 
Chinese are ever gay and always talking, open 
and familiar, and entrust women with the chief 
concerns of the family and are quite as gay as 
tlie men. The Chinese alvvays grave and affect 
to be thinking, close and reserved, never com- 
mit any affair df importance to a woman. The 
Ohincse Code forbids a woman to talk unless 
by way of reply or to laugh beyond a smile, 
to sing unless desired. Jn Cochin China all 
the labours of tillage devolve on the peasant 
wonaen, and in towns the women in addition 
to ibeir^ domesiic duties, superintend all 
the details of commerce and even help in 
nmnutactures. The religion is buddhism, 
but Shaman superstitions also prevail, There 
are aborigines in Cochin China called Moy, they 
are the people which inhabit the chain of moun- 
tains which separate it from Cambodia* They 
were driven, to these strongholds when the pt^ 
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sent possessors invadeS the country. They are 
a strange race of people, very black, and resem 
ble in their features the Caffree. A tribe called 
Mai/’ which may be the same people, is also 
inentioned in au Essay on the Indo-Chinese 
countries in Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian 
Arch i pel agd/’ and which has been attributed 
to Mr. Crawfurd, the historian of the Indian 
Archipelago. The most numerous inhabitants 
of this province are the proper Kambojans. 
The Anam race are the masters. The original 
inhabitants of that poi^tion of it lying to 
the eastward of the great river, and bor- 
dering upon Lao, are a tribe called Mai. 
The Anamese or Anamitie group of people 
who inhabit Cochin China and Tonkin, 
are a section of the division to which the 
Chinese belong. The Government of Cochin 
China is a pure despotism, the power of the 
king being absolute and without restriction. 
There are two classes of mandarin^, the civil 
and military but for the administration of the 
affairs of the Government there are six depart- 
ments or ministers who are termed Luc-bo, 
whose occupancy of power does not extend be- 
yond three or four years. The laws and modes 
of punishment of the Cochin Chinese are nearly 
the same as those of China. Their language 
termed the Jnamite"^ is monosyllabic and 
evidently derived from that of China, Their 
written language indeed is merely borrowed in 
whole or in part from the Chinese, though the 
two languages have become so different that 
persons bf the two nations cannot communicate 
cither in reading or writing. Chinese however 
is the learned language of Cochin China with 
the pronunciation of the Cochin Chinese. The 
Ana mite language from its moHOsyllabic cha- 
racter, presents but a small variety in the sound 
of the words, and a great number of significa- 
tions, all indicated by the tone, are given to 
words spelled alike. The religion of the learn- 
ed men is not well known, though they honour 
Confucius : that of the common people is the 
religion of Eo which they call Phat, but the 
people readily embrace Christianity ^nd there 
were at least 440,000 Christians, when Br, j 
Le Fevre wrote in 1840 — Ao, 3 Jour, Ind, 
Arch, — Latham, Desc. Orawfurd’s Diet, 

pp, 321 ^0 488. Earles Archip* Tibet o- Bur man 
races. General Observations, 

Mr. Logan remarks that perpetual aggres- 
sions, and frequent conquests. , extirpations of 
villages and migrations, mark the rnodern 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Blirman tribes 
and of the different clans of the same tribe. In 
recent ages, the Lao have settled in the lands 
of the Sing-pho, the Eodo, the Burman, the 
Peguan, the Kambojan and the Malajr and have 
originated comrauniiies having no connection 
With each other. The Singpho at a late period 
forced their way fromBurmah into Assam, The 


Bodo have occupied the country of the MikiV, 
and the Arung Angami and Kuki have intruded 
of] both. The same tribes also, separated^into 
clans and villages, are permanently at war, with 
each other, Kuki flees from Kuki, Sing-pho from 
Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. In the Irawadi and 
Mekong basins, there are remnants of tribes 
strongly distinguished from the predominant 
races and tending, with the evidence of lan- 
guage, to show that the ethnic history of Ultra- 
India is very ancient and has undergone repeat- 
ed revolutions. One of the most remarkable is 
the Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
different from the surrounding races of Shan, 
Burmese and Chinese. The Palong seems to 
resemble the Anamese, in some respects. A race 
of the same name (Paiiong), but to which the 
Siamese apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, 
inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering on 
Kambojia. They are a coarse and debased 
variety of the Anam and the Kambojan type. 

On the same side of the Mekong basin, but 
towards the sea, between 11® and 12^ 
N. L. a hill tribe, called Chong, preserve more 
of the ancient Australo-Tamulian character 
than the surrounding tribes. In the Chong, 
the hair, insead of being stiff or harsh as id 
the Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultra-In-» 
dian and Malaya-polynesian race, is Compaq 
ratively soft, the features are much more pro-« 
nainent and the beard is fuller. 

The Moi or Ka«moi, who, on the opposite 
side of the Mekong, occupy the broad 
expansion of the Anam chain towards Kam^ 
boja, and appear to extend northwards along 
these mountains, marching with the Lau on 
the westward, are said to be black savages, 
with negro features. The Kambojans style 
them Kha-meu. They are the Kho-men of 
Leyden and the Kha-men of Gutzlaff. 

The Muong or Muang who inhabit the 
same mountains farther north or on the west 
of the Tonkinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, 
and stretch into China, are evidently an es-^ 
tension of the aborginal or uncivilized Lau 
of Yunan. The name is the Lau term for 
town or village which is scattered over so 
large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yun- 
uah, indicating the present limits of Lau in 
that province. 

The- Mon- Anam or East Himalaic tribes, oc- 
cupy the territory bounded on the north, by 
the left side of the valley of the Brahmaputra 
as far as the head of Assaih, and a line drawn 
thence eastwards along the range in which the 
Irawadi has its sources, and across the con- 
verging meridional chains, beyond to the 
most eastern, the Mangli, which separates 
the Kiang from the M-Kong. 

The first migrations from the northern side 
(ff the Himalaya is now represented by the 
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Auatn, Kambojan, Mon and Lau Iribes, who 
appear to have been at a Jater period gradu- 
ally pressed by the 'ribeto-Biirmau tribes, to 
the eastward and southward. 

The Anam, Kauibojari, Siamese, Mon, Bar- 
man and the other Ultra-Indian languages are 
all characterised by strong compleK sounds. 
The Anain and Siamese abound in complex 
vowel sounds and the Eurman family in com- 
plex consonantal sounds which are harsh in 
Singpho, less so in Uakhoing, and much soft- 
ened in Bur man. 

The Anamcse group, amongst whom are the | 
Moy, are found in Cochin-tJhina and Tonkin. 
They are a section of the division to which the 
Chinese belong. Two thousand years ago, or 
two centuries before Christ, the Chinese found 
the Anaraese, in possession of the basin of 
Sang K-oi. The .\nMme 5 e, in size, form of the 
head, and person, expression and temperament, 
have a closer resemblance to some Indonesian 
tribes. The Javan group has a larger ad- 
mixture of the Auam type than the Sumatran 
pr Borneon. An am heads are common in 
eastern Java and especially among the Hawiaus 
and Maduras. The Malayans aiul western 
Javans have frequently a more Siamese form. 
The Anamese want the large straight faces, 
flat occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and grave expression of the Siamese ; Anara 
js Cochin-China ; Laos and Ahom belong to 
Anam; 

. Lau - — About six hundred years ago, or the 
14th century of the Christian era, the Lau 
were a powerful and conquerinij people in the 
upper portion of the basin of the Irawadi, 
where their Capital was at Mo gauug (Muanjr- j 
gaung or Mung Kliong) and whence in A. D. 
122 1, they sent an expedition which subjugat- 
ed Asam and established Ahorn rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Tun- 
n^u. About the same time, they took posses- 
sion of a higher portion of the upper basin of 
the Mill, where their chief seat was at Kliarnti, 
whence the name by which this branch is still 
known. At present, the Lau, under the names 
of Shan and Khamti, are found in Upper 
Assam, and scattered over a large portion of 
the northern half of the basin of the Irawadi, 
nearly to the confluence of the K.hyen-dwen 
with the principal stream. Sporadic villages 
are even found in Arakan ; on the eastern side 
they are scattered along the Sa-luen as far as 
18®. The whole of the Menam basin is in 
their hands, with the exception of a small 
part of the right side near its head ; and they 
also occupy a large portion of the basin of 
the Me-kong, The eastern tribes arc known 
;Latt .and Thai. ^ 


111 the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan are in 
termixed with the Tibeto-Burman tribes amon^rat 
whom they have intruded, but in large portmiw 
of it, they aie the principal population and iu 
tlie N. E. corner of the empire, the Khamti 
may be considered as iiidepeudeut. It is pro, 
bable that the Siamese, with the tribes of the 
upper Mtt-nain and of the Mekong, are direct- 
ly connected with those of Yun-nan anti are 
not offshoots form the colony of Muang-gaun^ 
ITie Siamese have advanced more than half way 
down the Mai »y peninsula and but for the 
check given to them towards the close of last 
century, by the establishment of Penang, as a 
British settlement, thoir sway would now have 
embraced Perah, and probably have extended to 
the confines of Malacca. The northern clans al- 
most everywhere retain their independence, al- 
though owning a nominal allegiance and in some 
instances paying tribute to Burmah, to China, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun-nan 
propitiating both the Golden Foot and the 
son of Heaven, by an ackriovvledgraent of 
fealty, and some sending a tvieuniai offering 
to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
Burmese. T’hese belong to the Siamese or 
TTiay group who are composed of the Siamese 
proper, the Khamti, the Lao and the Shnu 
who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Shan and Shy an call themselves TTiI or 
Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Siam 
and bordering districts of Burmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, customs and huiguaj'cs, the 
Shan and Karen are but offMioots of the same 
stock. The Lao, the Shan and the people 
called Ahom were originally the same and once 
held Assam and Bhotan under theii dominion* 
The Stun or Shan race, swarm in countless 
tribes over tiie countries stretching from 
the valleys between Ciiina and Tibet on the 
North, to the (jrulf of Siam in the South, and 
if united would form the most formidable 
state in Eastern Asia. They occupy all 
the territories betwoen the Irawadi and the 
mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the north, 
east, and south cast of which they are 
numerous the language of the Shan corres- 
ponds with that of the Siamese. Their habits, 
mode of living, cultivation of the ground, cor- 
respond with those of the Khy^eng and Ka- 
rem People of the TTiay group have a superior 
physical development, and resemble the 
Balinese. 

The Lau, on the borders of China, diff-r 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their 
stock, was probably the same. Where they 
are in contact with the older races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valley of the 
MenaiUj their height is about inches less 
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til an the average Chinese, but as the average 
statpre of the French is the same (5 feet 3 
inches) the Siamese may still be considered as 
of the middle size. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Hiraalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anara and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra- Gangetic province, and received 
some Dra vidian roots Subsequently it shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Himalaic 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges luto 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately 
connected wiih some of the intrusive west 
Himalaic or Tibeto-Buiraan dialects. It was 
then pressed further into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong- King, 
and became the language of Yun-nan. During 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to 
occupy the valleys of Yuu-nan, and from that 
time, Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 
form it possessed when the pressure of that 
great race on the older tribes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they re-enfcered the 
basin of the Irawady, they had acquired from I 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- 
riority over the Tibeto Burman tribes of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant along the cetitral belt of 
Ultra-India f;rom the Himalaya to the mouth 
of the Menam. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are the Lao, Shyan (or 
A horn) and Khamti. Their general complex- 
ion is light brown, their hair black and abund- 
ant, nose not flattened. The names of the 
original conquerors, their alphabet and lan- 
guage, were A bom ; Ahora or Ehom was 
the designation of the races mixed with the 
royalty of Ariacan, and opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may be considered as a remark- 
able modification of the Burmah Chinese head, 
with a peculiar tendency to elongation and 
verticality. They have larse straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the haiiy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, iiard staring 
eye and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by far the most widely spoken language of Ul- 
tra India. It was at one time the lingua franca 
of Kidah, almost «s much as the Malay, and j 
even that wandering negro tribe, the Simang, 
spoke it in some places. It was also current 
in Assam and Yunnan at the opposite extremi- 
ties of Ultra-India. Cambodia, the Laos of the 
Lu country, Luang, Phra Bang and Nao are 
tributary to Siam. ‘ 

A'rahayi , — The sea board and the lower por- 
tions of the valleys opening into it, form the 


country of the Ba-Khoung-tha or Arracaa 
tribe, of w^hom the Burmans are a branch. 
Some are found residing on the banks of the 
mountain streams and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung tha. Their language 
proves that they do not belong to the Yuma 
group, but they are intruders from the north ; 
and their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi 
as the tribe in possession of the sea board, 
when they entered Arakan. 

The Mrung in the upper basin of the Mayu 
and towards the bill frontier of Chittagong, 
are a colony imported from the Bodo country 
by the kings of Arakan, at the period when 
their coT\que^ts extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

The Mug are a highly Bengalised class of 
Rakhoing. They call themselves Myama-gyi 
or great My am a. 

On the south of Assam, is the prominent 
Burmese race, wlio profess buddhism, and 
south of them the British province of Pegu 
containing Burmese, Mon also called Talieng^ 
Khe Karen, Karen-ni or Red Karen, the Khy- 
an, whose women tattoo their faces ; the Yet 
Baing on the Yoma range, and the Shan who 
form separate communities. 

The alphabets of the Thay or Siamese, of 
the Burmese and of the Mon of Pegu are of 
Indian origin. 

The Burman, the predominant people of 
the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower 
part of the basin above Pegu, the southern 
parts of the upper basin and the valley of the 
river beyond, as far as Ba-mo. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
has been coinparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Na-ran-ma, M’ran-ma, 
whence their softened modern M’yan-ma, M ya- 
ma, is the origin of the European corruption 
of Biirman. The principal seat of the Burman 
power appears to have been for the longest 
periods in the same part of the basin where it 
now is. In the era of their greatest stability 
and prosperity, their capital was at Pagan 
(probably the place of that name above Ava) 
from the second to the middle of the fourteenth 
centiiiy. Previous to this, on their first ad- 
vance from Aracan, they appear to have con- 
quered the northern part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Mon— for their capital was for 395 
years at Prome, It was not till the middle of 
the sixteenth century that they succeeded in 
annexing Pegu. But in the middle of the 
eighteenth, the Mon threw off the yoke and in 
their turn subjugated all Burma for a short 
period. 

The Burmans differ from the Anameseriu 
being stouter and darker, and in the head be- 
ling Daya-Polynesian or Tutanian oval, and not 
' obtusely ovoid. The head varies greatly aud 
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the coarser forms show a tendency to the Biiiua 
contraction of the forehead, rendering the late- 
ral expansion of the forehead, very marked. 
The normal, or non-Iudianised Burman head, 
appears in many respf'cts, to resemble the coarse 
SumatraO) Javan, Boroeou and Polynesian. 
This softened Turanian type is decidedly allied 
to the oblong square arid oval Chinese lypeand 
irot to the ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibe- 
tan, some of the Himalayan, G.angetic, the Anam 
and the Celebesian tribes. Tiie Burmans on 
the west more often resemble the handsome 
Asianesian tribes found in B .rneo, some parts 
of Bast Indonesia, and Polynesia. Burmans 
and Malays are somewhat stouter than the 
Siamese, the average height being probably 
stbout 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in buddhist countries women are more 
nearly the companions and not the slaves of the 
men, and the Tibeto-Burmans and ihe cog- 
nate Indonesian tribes, permit great license to 
both sexes, prior to marriage, \rhQn chastity is 
not required. 

The Mon, called by the Barmans, Ta-lain, 
and Pegnans or Pcguers by Europeans, ihe race 
occupying Pegu," are an East Himaluic people, 
who long successfully contested with the Bur- 
mans the sway over the basin of the Ivawadi. 
They were annexed to Burma, in the middle of 
the 16th century, but again threw off the yoke 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
subjugated all Burma. Their range embraces 
the delta of the Sa-iuen, where Moutama or 
Martaban was their chief port. They long 
preceded the Siamese in ihe Tenaaserim provin- 
ces, and the languages of the Si-raang and 
Binua of the Malay Peninsula, retain deep traces 
of their ancient influence to the south. A 
colony is also found in the basin of the iVlenam, 
Before the great southern movement of the Lau, 
the Mon appear to have occupied that basin 
also, and to have marched and intermixed with 
the closely allied Kambojaws of the lower Me 
kong. Mr. O’ililey thinks that the Mon 
are only distinguishable from the Burmans by , 
their less Mongolian and more Rakboing as- 
peqt They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, which has al- 
ways been very powerful at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. Tliey seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of the Bay 
©f Bengal. 

The Karen also preceded the Burm^ms in 
the delta of the Irawadi, and are the joint oc- 
cupants with the Mon, They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
the Sertang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
the Se*tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenasserira, 
iirMartaban there is also a remnant of an 
ftllied tribe, the Toung-thu, Both the Karen and 
tb® Toupg-rthu, belong to the Yama branch of 


The long and narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the Sa luen as far 
north as 23®, is occupied by cogn.ute tnbes 
called Ka-reii-ni (Red Karen) who are said to 
speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma fainily. 
This branch has a parallel range on the western 
side of the Irawadi, and in their traditions .they 
assert that they preceded the Burmans as the 
dominant people of t!ie basin and they seem 
from very ancient times to have occupied the 
whole of t'ne valley southward from the valley 
of the Bauak on the west to the borders of 
Yunnan 

No trace of the Mon is left along the Yu- 
ma range, — tribes of the Karen family being 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleys. Some 
of the very imperfectly described tribes on iht 
eastern side of the irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz. ; the Za-balng Ka-Kbyen, &c. 
may belong to the older immigration. But 
the Mon is the ortly remnant within the an- 
cient Ka-ren province, and its earlier preservation 
is doubtless owing to the same causes, its arts, 
civilization and wealth, which have enabled it 
to hold its own against the Tibeto-Burman 
horde of the Irawadi. 

The Nkohar Idim(hr$ appear to have been 
an early colony of the Mou race iu its pure or 
more west Chinese and less Indian condition, 
'riicy are flatter faced ant) more oblique eyed 
than the Rakboing and Mon, in this resem- 
bling the more sequestered hill tribes of the Bur- 
man race. In some lislanda, they have been 
much mixed with Malay colonists. Nicobar 
phonology is allied to that of the Silong and 
Simang. 

ThtFaAonffi Pa-on or Za-baing, are partially 
sulyVet to, and located to the east of the Mo 
Meit (Mung My it, Moung-m-ri) beyond the 
Ka-ren-ni, and along the Chinese frontier, as 
far as the latitude of Ba-rno ( Mt»ng-mo). They 
are civilized and rernarkiibly industrious, being 
irootl carptnUevj^, dyers and blacksmiths. Their 
dfm or swords are exclusively used iu and 
around Bamo. The Chinese wlio carry on the 
trade between Yun-nan and Burmah, by Bamo, 
ilescribe the route, as passing across a range of 
hills inhabited by Ka-Khyeug and Palong, and 
then entering a Shan country the Ko-pyi douug 
of the Burmans. The Pa-long inhabit the val- 
ley south-east of Ba^mo, beyond the first moun- 
tain range. They approximate to the Shans of 
whom they are probably an oifshoot, they wear 
the same dress and me buddhist, but they have 
affinities with the Kha-Khy-eng. 

The Ka-du are scattered over the country 
between Kyun-dung and Moiing-Kbuug, a space 
of nearly two degrees. They are said to be a 
race of people of different origin from the Bur- 
mans. 

The ,Ph-won are found to the north of Bamo 
and describe themselves emigrants from ^ 
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couTitry to the N, E. called Mo-tounp^, also the Archipelago and he gives to Mr. Earl (ipp* 
Moo-long. Their language is said to be dis- 12,13 and 36) the credit of having been the 
tinct. first to indicate the division of the Archipelago 

The Ka-Khyen to the east of Konng-toung into an Australian and an Asiatic region, 
and Ba-rao, are described as perfect savages in He mentions that all the wide expense of sea 
appearance. They have lony; faces and straight which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
noses, with a very disagreeable expression each other, and from Malacca and Siam, rarely 
about the eyes, which is rendered still more exceeds forty fathoms in depth, and the seas 
so by their lanky black hair beintr brought over north to the Philippine islands 'and Bali, east of 
the forehead so as entirely to cover it and then Java, are not a hundred fathoms deep ; and he 
cut straight across in a Hue with the eyebrows, is of opinion that these islands have been sepa- 
They are found to the north of Bamo, as far rated from the continent and from each other 
apparently as the Shu-mai-klia, and amongst by subsidence of the intervening tracts of land, 
the Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung fn the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the ele- 
and the valley of Hu-Konij. They have preda- phant and tapir, and the rhinoceros of Sumatra 
tory habits. They are probably prior to the and the allied species of Java, the wild catile of 
Shan, Burman and Sing-pho. Borneo and the kind long supposed to be pecu- 

there seem to Mr. Crawfurd liar to Java all inhabit some part or other of 
to be four races of man, the Malays proper : the southern Asia. Of the birds and insects, every 
Seinang or dwarf Negro of the Malay penin- family, and almost every genus of these group's 
stila ; the Negrito or Aeta of the Philippines ; found in any of the islands, occur also on the 
the larger negro race or Papua of New Guinea and Asiatic continent and in a great number of 
a race whom Crawfurd styles the Negro Malay, cases the species are exactly identical. The 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay, resemblance in the natural productions of Java, 
The Malay are superior to all the others in in- Sumatra and Borneo with those of the adjacent 
tellect and civilization. They occupy the whole parts of the continent, lead to the conclusion 
of the Malay peninsula, half of Sumatra, all that at a very recent geological epoch tiie con- 
the sea coast of Borneo. Their nurabera are tinent of Asia extended far beyond its present 

estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo ; 1,250,000 limits in a south easterly direction including 

in the Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in the islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 

Sumatra. He descjibes the Malay as short, probably reaching as far as the present 100 

squat, with round face, wide mouth, large high fathom line of soundings. The Philippine islands 
cheek bones ; short small noses, black, small, agree in some respect with Asia and the other 
deep seated eyes. Their hair is lank, black and islands but present some anomalies which seem 
harsh, and the men helve little or no beard, to indicate that they were separated at an 
The Semang are a small Negro race. earlier period and have since been subject to 

The Negrito are short, but well made, active, many revolutions in their physical geography, 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, features B^l all the islands from Celebes and Limbok, 
more regular and skin less dark than the African eastward, exhibit almost as close a resemblance 
nesrro. * to Australia and New Guinea as the western is- 

The Papua of New Guinea are true Negroes lands do to Asia. Australia in its natural pro- 
and have made some advances in civilization. ductions differs from Asia more than any of 
The Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, the four ancient quarters of the world diffei: 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between from each other and all its striking peculiarities 
Malay and Papua. are found also in those islands which form the 

Mr.. Wallace, however, believes that the Austro* Malayan division of the Archipelago 
Archipelago is divisible into an Asiatic and and the contrast between the Asiatic or Indo- 
an Australian portion, that the flora and Malayan forms and those of the Austro-Malayan 
fauna differ and that all the peoples of the are abruptly exhibited in passing from the island 
various islands can be grouped either with of Bola to that of Limbok, though the strait is 
the Malay or the Papuan, two radically only 15 miles wide, and in travelling from Java 
distinct races who differ in every physical, or Borneo to Celebes or the Molluccas the 
mental and moral chai'acter, and he states difference is still more striking, leaving the only 
his belief that under these two forms, as inference that the whole of the islands eastwards 
types, the whole of tlie peoples of the Malay beyond Java and Borneo do essentially form’ a 
Archipelago and Polynesia can be classed. He part of a former Australian or Pacific continent 
considers that a line can be drawn which shall although it may never have actually been joined 
so divide the islands as to indicate the one to it, and it may have been broken up before the 
half which truly belong to Asia, while the western islands were separated from* Asia, and 
other no less certainly is allied to Australia, probably before the extreme south eastern part 
and he designates ‘these respectively the Indo- of Asia was raised above the waters of the ocean. 
Malayan and the Austro-Malayan divisions of The Aru, Mysol, Waigiou and Jobi islands are 
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all united to New Guinea by a shallow sea, 
and agree in tbeir species of mammalia and 

'^"'on drawing a line to separate the Malay and 
Papuan races, it almost coincides n itU that which 
divides the zoological regions, but somewhat 
eastward of it, as the maritime enterpnze and 
higher civilization of the M.days have enabled 
them to overrun from the west a portion of 
the adjacent region on the east, and to spread 
much of their language, their domestic animals 
and their customs far over the Pacifio into is- 
lands where they have but slightly or not at all 
modified the physical or moral characteristics 

of the people. „ 

Mr. Wallace believes that the Malay and the 
Papuan have no traceable affinity to each 
other; that the Asiatic races include the Malays 
and all have a continental origin ; wliile the 
people of the Celebes and Pacifio races in the 
islands on its east, are derived from lands 
which now exist or have recently existed m 

the Pacific Ocean. , , . , 

He, however, allots the eastern Archipelago 
amongst three races, whose islands may be thus 


Mr. Wallace however, writing on the Archi- 
pelago however makes also a geographical, zoolo- 
gical and ethnological arrangement and divides 
It into five groups of islands, as follow : — 


The Indo- 
Malay is-' 
lands. 

Malay Pen- 
insula 
Singax>ore 
Lorueo 
Java 
Sumatra 


The Timor 
Group of| 
Islands. 


shown 


Indo Malayan 
regions. 


Austro-Malayan 

regions. 


Suiuau’ci 

Liiigeii 

Banca 

Bilitou 

Java 

Madura 

Bali 

liaweean 

Borneo 

Snlu Archipe- 
lago 

Palaw.-in 

Philij;>pines 

S'unar 

Mindanao 


Ldinbok 

Surnbawa 

Celebes 

Moeua 

Boaton 

Sula-mnngola 

Siila-bas^i 

part of Eourou 

part of Ternate' 


Polynesian or Pa- 
ciiic regions. 
The Papuan 
group. 

Fioris 


Sumba orllandana 

Adenara 

Solor 

Loinbata 

B utar 

Ombay 

AV etter 

Timor 

iRobte 

|Seini atty 

Babbar 

iTinior 

Tunorlaut 

Larat 

jTeneniber 

part of Boiirou 

part of Ternate 

Ke-Islands 

Oei am 

Banda 

zVmboyna 

Batchian 

Oby 

Gilolo 

Morhy 

Aru 

V orkai 

New Guinea 
Papua 
Australia 
Mafor 
Johi 
Mysol 
Waigiou 
Salwatty 
Sook 
iBiak 


Timor 

Flores 

Surnbawa 

Lombok 

and smaller 

islands 


Celebes 

“■“pfCi”*' 


Celebes 
Banka 
Siila is-’ 
lands 
Bouton 


Papuan 

Group, 


Moluccas 
Bourou 
Ceram 
Batchian 
Gilolo or 
Jilolo 
Morty 
iTeruabe 
iTulore 
Makiau 
ECaoa 
Amboyna 
Banda 
Goram 
Matabello 


New Gui- 
nea 

Aru I*!- 
lauds 
Mysol 
Bal Watty 
W aigiou 
Ke Is- 
lands 
Aiou 


or 


TIiq Malayan family approximates closely to 
the ruder or more purely Mongolian type of 
Ultra-India, and the identity in person and 
character is accompanied by a close agreement 
in habits, customs, institutions and arts, so as 
to place beyond doubt that the lank haired 
populations of the Islands have been received 
from the Gangetic and Ultra-Indian races. 
Tlie influx of this population closed the long 
era of Papuan predominance and gave rise to 
the new or modified forms of language which 
now prevail. It is generally supposed that 
when they entered on their career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from the Menangkabau 
district; in Sumatra. The riule maritime 
tribes who frequent the coasts and islands 
cf the Malayan peninsula, and amongst 
whom several distinct tribes are distinguishable 
by their physical characters, speak a language 
mainly Malay but with differences in pronun- 
ciation. In all the sea ports and courts of the 
Archipelago the Malays are a tall handsome 
class whose fine eyes and well shaped features 
betray the presence of Arab or Indian blood. 
The Malay .of Pinangand province Wellesley, 
is described as short ; five feet two or three 
inches being considered the average height of 
a man, and that of a woman is a few inches 
shorter. Their bones are large and clumsily 
put together, but strongly knit ; arms and legs 
usually short compared with the length of tbe^ 
body, and the whole frame robust and capable 
of much labour. The bead is round and elonga.* 
ted at the summit, broad at the back, and 
set on a stout thick neck. Eyes long and 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark hazel 
in color and seldom clear about the white 
Nose long, wide at the nostrils and not very 
flat, Eorehead broad and receding: cheek 
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bones very prominent and jaws wide and 
square ; teeth regular, large and white, unless 
discolored by lime and gambler. The facial 
angle seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that 
of the European is seldom less and sometimes 
is nearly ninety or perpendicular, hair black 
and coarse. It is plentiful on the head, but 
other paits of the body are smooth. The 
mustaches alone are retained on the face, other 
hairs being removed by pincers, — mouth large 
with thin lips : ears large and ill-shaped. The 
body is fleshy and muscular, legs remarkably 
so, thighs so large as to be unwieldy. Habit 
of body lean, Malays seldom become obese. 
The women are pretty when young, but soon 
show signs of old age : they become wrinkled 
and haggard after bearing a few children and 
in old age are hideous. 

Malays are frank, courteous and honest, 
brave, generous and sensitive to a fault, grave 
at times and anon overflowing with mirth in 
youth ;^in advanced life sedate. 

They are proud, and, if ill-treated, revenge- 
ful ; but under generous treatment are gentle, 
kind, humane, grateful, docile and faithful. 
Capable of the W'armest attachments, and yet 
impelled to madness and the commission of 
the most revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
unkinduess. They are dutiful children and 
kind parents. They treat their aged kinsmen 
with the grt'atesi kindness and even feel it a 
duty to relieve the wants of an indigent re- 
lation. Old men and women are always re- 
garded with respect. The Malays are fre-* 
quently quite Burmans in appearance, hut the 
normal and least mixed Malays are more 
Binua and also more Siamese than the west- 
ern Burmans. The Malays of Johor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti- 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a similar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, and 
used to propitiate the spirit of the camphor 
tree. — Mr. Logan, Mr, Crawfnrd, 

Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
Nicobar islands, and the Minkopi of the Anda- 
man group have some peculiarities which in- 
dicate a difference from others of the Negro 
tribes. The Seraang, a pagan tribe of the 
Malay peninsula, are said to be of Negro 
origin, as also, the Aheta, Ita or Negrito race of 
the Philippines, The Negros or Buglos Island 
from Lat. to Lat. 9* 50 N, There are the 
Papuans or Alfoeren or Alfour or Arafura, the 
inland inhabitants of New Guinea, Ceram and 
all the larger islands in the south-eastern part 
of the Indian Archipelago, also the Mindanao 
Papuans and the Negritos of Mindoro. The 
Arruans of the Arru Islands have African 
features and bear a strong resemblance to the 
natives of Port Essington. 

TkeMincopi occupying the Andaman Islands 
ftnd axe the least civilized race perhaps in the 


world ; being nearer to a stale of nfitrre tbaa 
any people we read of. Their colour ia of the 
darkest hue, their stature in general small, and 
their aspect uncouth. Tlieir limbs are ill-form- 
ed and slender^ their bellies prominent ; and 
like the Africans, they have woolly heads, thick 
lips, and fiat noses. They go quite naked, the 
women wearing only at times a kind of tassel, 
or fringe round the middle, which is interuied 
merely as ornament, as they do not betray any 
signs of bashfulness when seen without ir. 
The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful; 
and frequently express thdi* averdon to strang- 
ers in a loud and threatening tone of voice, 
exhibiting various signs of defiance, and ex- 
pressing their contempt by the most indecent 
gestures. At other times they appear quiet 
and docile, with the most insidious intent. 
They are skilful in shooting fish, manage 
their canoes well, and are fond of singing and 
dancing. They take little pains to cultivate 
the soil and are ignorant of the art of work- 
ing in metals. They make their canoes by 
hollowing out the trunks of trees by means of 
fire. The Andanoaner has the appearance of the 
small sized negro race about 5-2 inches high 
and would seem to be the descendants of the 
same wave from the West that has left its 
features in the South of the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, the Semang and the 
Negrito of New Guinea. The Audamaus 
have a climate milder than that of the Ten as- 
serim and Pegu coasts and more resembling 
that of Colombo or of the low lands of Penang. 
The negroes uf the Andamans are in the 
very lowest and most abject state of liumaa 
society, without fixed dwellings, unclad, and 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful 
arts of life. In disposition they are shy, un- 
social, and mischievous. They seem to have 
been isolated for the past two or three hundred 
years, and when the British last settled on tlieir 
islands in 1858, they were found in the lowest 
condition to which human beings can fall. 
They are not cannibals <as was long supposed^ 
— but live on pork, fish, grains, roots, cocoanut 
and other fruits, and broil the licsh of tlieiir 
animals before eating it. They may be called 
hunters and fishermen, hunting game in their 
own wilds and jungles, using the bow and 
arrow, with which they are expert, and employ- 
ing the bark of a tree for fishing lines. X’hey 
have no clothing, but go entirely naked and 
seem unconscious of that feeling of shame 
which guides the other races in the world to 
cover their persons. They construct huts, 
but of the rudest character. They are in- 
tensely averse to the intrusion of stranpjevs. 
They are small in stature, seldom risin|^ 
in height over five feet. The head is smaller 
than that of the ordinary Asiatic, and depres- 
sions exist in the teicpoxal region. The teeth 
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are nearly white, but often so irregular as to 
seem in doable rows. They are muscular, and 
are deficient in the rouiidness and fullness 
which give such symmetry of form to other races. 
In youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
are scarified all over with broken glass, which 
gives the skin a bead-like appearance, the lines 
running longitudinally down the arms and bust. 
When pleased with any thing to which 
their attention is drawn, they gently bite with 
their teeth the lower edge of the palm of the 
right hand and then smartly strike the left 
shoulder. They also contract the lips as in 
kissing and make a hissing noise like that of 
grooms in cleaning horses. When they speak 
to one another their pronunciation is so indis- 
tinct as to resemble a chatter, but they are 
sharp in catching words and sounds. They 
are said to be passionately fond of music, 
though they have no musical instrument. In 
dancing, they hop on one foot, beating it down 
smartly in regular time, keeping both hands 
raised above the head. They change feet, 
keeping cadence with the song, work the head, 
bow the body and thus spring and jump till the 
dance is closed. The Andaman language is 
said to be disyllabic. 

TheSimang In the northern portion 

of the Malayan peninsula, within the terri- 
tories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu, is a negro race 
known to the Malays under the names of 
Simang and Bila. The complexion of these is 
black, or sooty, the hair woolly, the features 
approaching to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Simang male, said to be 
of the mean height of this people, was found to 
be only 4 feet 9 inches high. Some of the 
Simang, or Bila, have fixed habitations, and 
practise a rude agriculture, but the majority 
lead an erratic life, gathering the rude products 
of the forest to exchange with the M alays for 
the necessaries of life, or subsisting by the 
chase. The Simang and Bila appear to have 
several tongues, and that of the Simang though 
containing Malay and Javanese words is con- 
sidered by Mr. Crawfurd to be an original 
tongue. The Simang like the Philippine 
negroes are of diminutive stature. The average 
height of the Simang being under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some of 
the black tribes possess all the traits of the 
Guinea negro, but the Simang and Mincopi of 
the Andaman appear, like the greater number 
of the Asianesian negro tribes, to have been 
partially modified by mixture with other races. 
This is certainly the case with the Simang, 
some of whom are Australo-TamuHan in appear- 
ance, while others differ little save in their 
frizzled or spiral hair and dark complexion, 
Irora some of the adjacent Binua. The average 
heijhi of the adults of a party of Simang Bukit 


on the Ijan, a feeder of the Krian, was four 
feet eight inches, the highest, four feet teu 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is, rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge sliape, 
the back rounded and markedly narrower than 
the zygom-'itic or middle zone ; the face ge- 
nerally narrower and smaller than the Ma. 
Uy : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from the forehead and projecting over ihe 
ocular furrow which extends across the face, 
the root of the nose sinking into it and 
forming a deep angle with the base of the 
superciliary ridge. The nose short and some- 
what sharp at the point, and often turned 
up, but the ala? spreading ; eyes fine, middle- 
sized and straight : iris large, piercing, con- 
junctive membrane yellow, the upper eye- 
lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridges are compressed or fold- 
ed, the roots of the hair being hidden. The 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth 
large or wide but lips not thick or projecting ; 
the lower part of the face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depression at the 
eyes and sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting 
brow is in a vertical line with the nose, mouth 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is slender, the 
belly protuberant, owing to their animal life in 
the jungle and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves whenever they can 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid and expansible like that of an ape. The 
skin generally is line and soft, although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown but in some cases lighter and approach- 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hordes 
are black The Simang of Tringanu are not 
of such a jet black, glossy, colour as the Kidah 
tribe. The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The bead is neither 
Mongolian, nor negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Fapua-Tamulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing exterds from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save a 
ring or fringe round the foiehead. The Simang 
are found in all the* rivers of Pera and are 
classed as the Simang Paya who fiequent the 
low and marshy alluvium between the sea and 
the hill ; the Simang Bukit who wander in the 
forests of the hills, and the Sakai who are 
confined to the mountains of the interior. 
There are said to be Thousands of th^ Simang 
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in the interior of Patani, Trino;aini, Kidah and much more numerous, oefore of the 

Pera, wherever the country is covered with present Malayan colonies were founded by 
forest and there are few nr no Malays. Simang emigrants from Sumatra. They are at p»e- 
tribes of Kidah and Pera have a language sent most numerous in the interior of Jan, 
mainly dissyllabic like other Asianesian ones, a small river to the north of the Mirbow, near 
An individual who, many years ago, was the lofty mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory, 
brought to Pinang, and who has hitheito There are small parties also in the mountains, 
represented the race in European ethnolo>iy, inland of Juru and Krian, opposite Pinang. 
probably belonged to such a horde. 11 is Their huts or temporary dwelliriiis, (for tiiey 
lips were thick, and Mr. Anderson says have no fixed habitations, but rove about like 
he exactly rest^mbled two natives of the Anda- the beasts of the foiest}, consist of two posts 
mans, who were brought to Pinang in 1819. stuck into the giouiid, with a small cioss-piece, 
Mr, Anderson adds that a Sernang of Tiinganu, and a few leaves or branches of trees laid over 
who lived in Pinang was ‘ not of such a jet- to secure them from the weather. Some of 
black glossy appearance’ as the Sernang from them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the forest, 
Kidah whom he saw, and the two Andamani where the elephants, tigers, and other wild 
JoiiT, hid. AtcIu VolAv.p. 427.) animals are most abundant make their tempo- 

is a Malay word applied by the rary dwellings upon the cliffs and branches of 
mahornediins of Kedah, Perak, Tringanu and large trees. The Sernang subsist on the biids 
Salangpre, to the paaari tribes of ibe interior, and beasts of (he forest, and roots. Thev eat 
though the Sernang Paya reside on the plains the elephant, rhinoceros, monkeys, and rats," and 
or borders of the morasses, the Sernang Bukit, with the exception of the scanty supplies they 
are the occupants of hills, the Sernang Bakow obtain from the Malays, they have no rice or 
reside in the neighbourhood of the sea, in the salt. They are very "expert with the sumpit, 
creeks and districts where the mangrove grows, a blow-pipe for projecting small darts, and 
frequenting the sea-shore, and occasionally taking poison the darts with ipoh, procured from the 
up their quarters in the inaji grove jungles, juice of various trees, which is deadly poison. 
The Sernang Bila are those who have been They handle the bow and the spear with 
somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits, wonderful dexterity, and destroy the largest 
and have had intercourse with the Malavs. and most powerful animnls by ingenious contri- 
A mere remnant of tribes which, accord- vances. It is seldom they suffer by beasts of 
ing to native tradition, occupied a consi. prey, as they are extremely sharpsighted, and 
derable portion of the interior of the Peninsula as agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys, 
at a comparatively recent period. At the pre- Their mode of destroying elephants, in 
sent time the race is only known to exist on order to procure the ivory, or their flesh 
the mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory, is most ingenious. Tney” lie in wait in 
a little to the north of Penang ; in the neigh- small parties of two or three, when they 
bourhood of the mountain range which lies perceive any elepliauts ascend a hill, ami 
immediately opposite to the latter settlement ; as they descend again, which they usual- 
arid in tlie uplands of Tringanu, on the east ly do at a slow pace, plucking tlie "branches 
coast of the peninsula; but it seems probable as they move along, while tlie hind le^s are 
that scattered remnants are to be found in lifted up, the Sernang cautiously approaching 
several other spots, which have not yet been behind, drives a sliarp-poiiiied bumboo, or 
visited by Europeans. The Sahai and Allas apiece of neebong which has been previously 
tribes of Perak, which have hitherto been class- well hardened in the fire, and touched with 
ed with the Sernang, or^ woolly-haired race of poison, into the sole of the elephant’s foot 
the neighbourhood of Pinang, have curdy but with all his force, which effectually Unres the 
not woolly hair; and although they retain the animal, and noost commonly causes him to fall 
Papuan custom of boring the septum of the when the whole party rushes upon him with 
nose, and also mark their skins with cicatrices spears and sharp-pointed slicks, and soon 
they cannot be considered as Papuans; indeed despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
their language and leading characteristics show with even less difficulty. This animal which 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race, is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
The Sernang, however, who are identical in marshy places, wiih its whole body immersed 
eveiy particular with the Pangan of the interior in the mud, and part of the head only visible 
of Tringanu, are Papuans iu all their purity, The Malays call the animal “BadakTapa ” or 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the cloU of 
mmilar to other unmixed tribes of the race, the rainy season, they are said to bury tliem- 
Of the origin of the Sernang, the Malays, selves in this manner in different places and 
possess no tradition. Certain it is, however, upon the dry weather setting in, and from the 
that the tribes of them wbiclynhabited various powerful effects of a vertical sun the mud 
parts on both sides of the peninsula, were | becomes hard and crusted, and the ’rhinoceros 
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cannot effect its escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. Tue wild buffaloes of 
North Australia are often found in a similar 
predicament, and are sometimes shot by the 
hunters before they can extricate themselves — 
The Seraan^ furnish themselves with lari^e 
quantities of combustible materials, with 
which they quietly approach the animal, 
who is aroused from his reverie by an immense 
fire over him, which being kept well sup died 
by the Semarig with fresh fuel, soon completes 
his destruction, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projecting horn on 
the snout is carefully preserved, being supposed 
to be possessed of medicinal properties, and 
highly prized by the Malays, to whom they 
barter it for their tobacco, &c. The hair of the 
Semang is spiral, not woolly, and grows thickly on 
the head in tufis. They have thick moustaches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
Malay race. The head is neither Mongolian 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. ■ It is Papua 
Tamulian. The expression of the face is mild, 
simple, and stupid. The voice is soft, low, 
nasal, and hollow, or cerebral. A line of 
tatooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The adjacent Binua also tatoo. 
The practice is Indian, among the Konds, 
higher Abor tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifioe being large, but they do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like one of the adjacent 
Binua tribes of Perak, and many of the Asian- 
esian Papuas. The hair is cropped save a ring 
or ftinge round the forehead. — Mr. JEarVs 
Indian Arohipelago* 

Bila- The Semang occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the provinces of Quedab, Perak, 
Pahang and Trifjganu. 

The people of Kidah more often approximate 
to the easteniNegro type than in southeruMalaya 
and Mr. Logan was particularly struck with the 
repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depres- 
sion of the Simang, the Australians and Pa- 
puans. Small heads, with all the features 
as it were contracted or compressed, were 
common. 

In the Binua, the cheek bones are broad in 
all directions and prominent, giving to the 
face below the base of the forehead a marked 
lateral developement, beyond it or to the fore- 
head an appearance of being compressed. The 
lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
rise rapidly, thus producing an obtuse chin and 
the anteiior maxillary projection considerable. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula are 
rapidly disappearing. TheBinua or Sakai tongue 
of Pera appears to resemble in its phonetic 
character, the ruder dialects of the Burman 
group. This character is intermediate between 
the Simang on the one side and that of 


the ruder Sumatran, Javan and Borneon on the 
other. The Johor Binua, is more guttural; 
aspirate and harsh, remarkably broad and blow 
Kedah or Qatdah, is called in Siamese Muang 
Sai or the Sai kingdom. It occupies from the 
5th to the 7t.h degrees of north latitude and 
has tlie Straits of Malacca on the west. Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions that the purest Malay is 
written and spoken in this state, being often 
in the Archipelago, influenced by mixture with 
other tongues. It exieuds from the 'i'rang river 
in 7"^ 20’ N. to the Krian, in 5^ 10’ N., which 
separates it from Perak. The Trang formerly 
divided it from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain of 
mountains, running clown the middle of the pe- 
ninsula. 'Ihe water on the Quedah coast is 
very shallow and ships must keep a consider- 
able offing. The blithest detached hill on the 
Quedah main is Gunong Gerai, or Quedah 
Peak, a mass of granite, whose summit is esti- 
mated at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah Peak 
is an immense plain, almost level with the sea, 
covered near the coast with rising mangroves. 
Kedah is interesting to ethnologists from the 
several tribes wiihin its limits. Of these, the 
Semang and Udai are found in the forests of 
the north ; the Uayet LJtan, the Jakuii, Sakkye, 
Mala, Belanda and Besisik in others to the 
south ; while the Akkye or Rayet Laut, lit. 
subjects of the sea, dwell upon the shores and 
islets of the peninsula. Wherever scattered, 
they live totally apart from the Malays, anci 
differ from them widely in person, habits and 
religion ; in short, are of a much lower grade 
in the scale of civilization- The Malays them- 
selves sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of 
Orang Benua — men of the soil. They denomi** 
imte the four original chiefs of the Binua 
“ Nenek” or our ancestors ; many of their own 
chiefs derive their descent from them, and bear 
a Binua title. The elders of the Binua exer- 
cise considerable influence over the elections of 
Malayan Panghulu. The Paiighiilu of Kum- 
bovve is chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe 
(the Bodoanda Jakun) and a Malay tribe : tbe 
names of iiTand places are chiefly Benua terms. 
MiUatis mutandis, there is a striking resem- 
blance in feature, between the Benua and the 
Malay, and scarcely less in their respective 
languages. Opinions in favour of the affirma- 
tive hypothesis are entertained by many of the 
Benua and Malay themselves. But from 
what branch of the great family of mankind tbe 
Benua spring, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical .appearance, their linea- 
ments, their impatience of control, their no- 
.madic habits, a few similarities in customs, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The Xjdai tribe is little known — many Ma- 
lays believe they are a class of Jakuus> wliil^ 
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others affirm that they are a colony from some 
foreign country : the Tuauku Puteh of fiuin- 
bowe informed Newbold that the Udai are a 
race of savages, thinly scattered over the stales 
of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu and Quedab, and 
resemble in feature, the darker variety of 
Jakuns. Their size is represented as smaller, 
and their habits more savage. According to 
Sir S. Krtffles and Mr. Anderson, the Semang of 
Qaedah has the woolly hair, protuberant belly, 
thick lips, black skin, flat nose, and receding 
forehead. of the Papuan : the natives, affirm 
they differ but little, from the Jakun. 

The Semang of Perak, reseinblies those 
of Quedah in personal appearance, but speak 
a different dialect. They possess, the same 
curling black hair, are a little darker in colour, 
and have not the thick lips of an Afri- 
can : they subsist by bunting, and make huts 
of the branches, and cloths of the bark of trees 
shunning the haunts of more refined beings. 
They are numerous in Quedah, and reside 
generally on or near mountains, such as those 
of Jerrei and Juru, and are found in Tringanu 
Perak, and Salaiigore. They live in rude huts, 
easily removed from place to place, construct- 
ed of leaves and branches. Their clothing is a 
scanty covering made of the bark of trees : 
sometimes a cloth obtained from the Malays ; 
Birds and beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yams, constitute their food : they worship the 
sun. The Malays have an idea, that, when a 
Semang dies, the body is eaten, and nothing 
but the head interred ; a custom, which, if it 
exists, reminds us of one prevalent among the 
Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who 
after feasting on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the liead, carefully removing the hair. 
The Semanti women like those of the ancient 
Massagetee, and the more modern Tartar Kie- 
Kia-sse tribes, are said to be in common like 
their other property. They Imve chiefs, or 
elders, who rule the different tribes. — Newbold's 
British SetthmeiU^ Vol, l\, p to 379, 
Jahm , — The wild tribes inhabiting the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Sumatra Mud a few of the 
neiuhbouriug Islands are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in- 
cludes the Biitta, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring Islands. The 
second is that of the Semang, who are found 
in the fon sts of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and 
Salangor. Uncltr the third head, the Jakun, 
art* comprised many tribes. They inhabit the 
south part of tlie Peninsula from about Salangor 
on the west coast, and Kemaman on the coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All these 
various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under 
the general and expressive appellation ofOrang 
Binua, The Orang Binua arc not mahome- 
dans ; it is staled by the Biium^ and admitted 


by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by 
the Orang Binua. lu course of time, the 
early Ar^b trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts 
to Islam : those of the Orang Binua that de- 
clined to abjure the customs of their fore- 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior where they have since continued 
in a savaije state. Their general physical appear- 
ance, their lineaments, their nomadic habits and 
a few similarities in customs, point to a Tartar 
extraction. The principal haliitations of the 
|*Jakun are found at the upper extremity of the 
rivers of Johore, Baiiut, Batu Pahat and Muar. 

There is a remarkable difference in the phy- 
sic'd appearance of the several classes of Jakun, 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the 
common run of Europeans ; they are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes ^ and in which 
respect there is not much difference between 
them and the more dark of the Indo-Portnguese 
of Malacca. The Jakun of Johoreare a fine 
race of men : many of them are taller Ihan those 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and the expression of tlie eyes in 
many of them is a little severe. Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Cochin- Chinese and pure 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump but not overstout. The 
third class of Jakun those of the Menangkabau 
states, are veiy short, their physiognomy is 
low, and seems to announce great simplicity ; 
many of them are ugly and badly made. The 
constitution of the Jakun is generally strong, 
and their bodies are very muscular. The hair 
of the Jakun is blade, ordinarily frizzled, but 
very dififerent fiom the crisp hair of the CafiVee. 
Some of them leave the whole to grow on the 
bead, as the Cochin- Chinese ; others, as many 
of tliose of Malacca, cut theirs entirely; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau states and of 
Johoie, shave the bead, leaving it only at the 
crown above three inches in diameter where 
they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this head of hair from being hooked 
by the branches of tree in their silvan habita- 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
stated that in the forests of Pahang arc numer- 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as while as 
Europeans : that they are small, but very good 
looking; and the Malays form a party" and 
beat the forest iu order to catch these poor 
239 
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bvonc^bt back to the house, where a fire is 
kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon 
it, and the child then passed over it several times. 
The practice of passinij; children over fire was in 
all times much prcictised amonsj ancient heathen 
nations; and it is even now practised inChina and 
other places. With the dead, the corpse is 
washed, wrapped in some cloth and interred by 
delations and neighbours, in a grave about four 
or five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, knife, &c., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. Jakuns consider white as a sacred 
colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
when, in their last sickness, they cm procure 
themselves some white cloth, in which to be 
buried. They are candid and honest, extremely 
proud, and will not submit for any length of time 
to servile offices or to much control. iLach tribe 
is under an elder termed the Batin who directs 
its movements, and settles disputes. The Ja- 
kuiis hate the Malays, and the Malays dtspise 
the Jakuns. There is a natural and uncontrol- 
lable antipathy between these two people ; but 
thev stand in need of each other and their 
mutual intercourse is necessary. — /. /* A. p. 
ST3. Jamtary to May 1848. 

Johore, formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name and residence of the sultan, is 
situated about 20 miles up the river so called. 
The town was founded in 1511 or 1512 A. D. 
by sultan Mahomed Shah II of Malacca who, 
after his expulsion from that place by the 
Portuguese, fled to the river of Johore. From 
that lime the town of Johore has been the 
capital of the empire which took the name of 
the empire of Johore instead of that of Malacca. 
Johore is the residence of a Panghulu who is 
appointed both by the sultan of Johore and by 
the Tumungoiig of Singapore. It is now the 
generally received opinion that Johore Herived 
its population from Menangkabau. The Johore 
Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence of 
any race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
found in the interior of the I’eniosula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilization, still possess 
Uie Johore islands. Though little known to 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu- Malay visitors for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, Indragiri 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the natives of Ceylon and 
southern India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern Su- 
matra. ' 

^ Suhaii is a pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina and Sa- 
kai Bukit, the latter being hillraen and moun- 
former more . settled and civilized. 


They are strict worshippers of the elements. 
Sakai is the Pahang word for an aboriginal. 

Eala, a branch of the Sakai population of 
the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their face 
and breas*t, pierce their ears and nose and insert 
porcupine quills. 

J^egroes in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago are two 
great races. In addition to the men of brown 
or copper complexion, and lank hair, who ate 
the most advanced inhabitants of the Malayan 
Archipelago, the Philippines, and the islands 
of the Pacific, there is another race, or races, 
widely differing from them . These, from their 
resemblance to the Africans, have been called 
Negroes also Negrito. The Malays apply to 
those best known to them, the people of New 
Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or Pa-puwa, 
which, is an adjective meaning frizzly,” or 
crisping” and is equally applied by them to 
any object partaking of this quality. The 
term Negro, from the Latin iiigcr, is that 
usually employed to designate the black 
skinned races of whom mention is now made. 
Their numbers in Africa are vaguely estimated 
at twenty millions, including the Hottentot 
and Kafir off-shoots from the great family, 
The race on the American continent number 
about five millions. Their numbers on the 
Asiatic continent, on the shores of the Red sea 
and Persian gulf, and on the Malay peninsula, 
may not exceed half a million, but from the 
Andaman islands eastward to the races in the 
Pacific, of the people, generally classed as Ne- 
groes, there are at least twelve varieties, differing 
from each other in physical appearance, some 
being pigmies under five feet and others large 
and powerful men of near six feet. Excepting 
in the Andamans, in all the Negro languages 
of which Mr, Crawturd had seen specimens, 
Malayan words are to be found. Mr. 
Logan long resided at Penang and his oppor- 
tunities of examining the various races of the 
south of Asia were great, lie is of opinion 
that the various races in south Eastern Asia, 
reached their present positions along the great 
rivers and by traversing the seas, and he indicates 
the original seats as sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affhtent rivers. Researches 
have established the afiiuiry of the lan- 
guages of Southern India, and Mr. Logan 
points to the prolonged intercourse between 
the western and eastern parts of the Indian 
Ocean extending from the Arabian Sea, Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea to the Mozarabic channel on 
the west and to the Indo-Australiau seas, on 
the east. He believes that the shores of the 
Indian Ocean were occupied by races in an ad- 
vanced stage, before the seeds of a higher civi- 
lization* germinated in the basins of the JNib 
and Euphrates, amongst whom we^-e navigating 
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tribes wlio spread themselves over every habi- 
table island of the Eastern Ocean from Mada- 
gascar to the Fiji group. Amongst all the 
foreign influences, he adds, of which the pre- 
sence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first, entirely African and Indo-Africaii in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archipe- 
lago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re- 
ferred, prevailed along the shore and islands of 
the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian Archi: 
pelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. The lan- 
guage of their population belonged to a 
state intermediate between the monotonic and 
the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
afliiiities to the other families of language of 
tliis stage, — the Ugro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian, and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved exarrples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milano sian languages will be found to be 
equally oharacteiistic, Theie seems, he says, to 
be no doubt that Southern Asia has always been 
occupied as at present with several races, tribes 
and languages, and that S. W. Asia and Asia- 
nesia has been contemporaneously occupied by 
1st, Archaic Indo-Australian. 2, Papuan, 3. 
Tiboto-Chinese or Ultra-Indian, 4. Dravidian, 
5. Scytbie, 6, Iranian* 7. Semitic races. And 
the spiral haired Negro race seems to have 
preceded the lank haired brown race ; but whe- 
ther Negro tribes and dialects did not in a still 
more ancient era, occupy Ultra India and India, 
before any of the present non-negro races 
moved into their regions, he says, is a question 
deserving investigation. At present, a Ne- 
grito race of small stature, is found in several 
parts of Asianesiaand traces of the Negro race 
are also found in Formosa and Japan. The 
peculiarities in the variably physical charac- 
ter of the Dravidian physical types, when 
compared with the Scythic, are African and 
Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated occipital 
and maxillary protuberances are not charac- 
teristic of the typical African head, but of a 
debasement of it confined to certain localities. 
Several east and mid African nations have the 
so-called African traits much softened, and 
difler little from the Dravidian. Even woolly 
or spiral hair is not a universal feature in 


A^’ica, some tribes having fine silky hair. The 
Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp depression 
at its root, the slight maxillaiy and occipital 
projection, the turgid lips, the oval contour and 
the broad nose, are all African. He thinks there 
is reason to believe that tiie strong Afiicanism 
of some of the lower South Indian castes is 
really the remnant of an archaic formation of a 
more decided African character. From the posi- 
tion of India between two great Negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly Negro, even 
in most of its improved races, and that on th§ 
east preserving the ancient Negro basis in pvoints 
so near India as the Andamans and Kidah,. 
it is, theiefore, highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India, has been transmitted from an archaic 
period, before the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian 
races entered India, and when the Indian 
ocean had Negro tribes along its northern as 
well as its eastern and western shores. 

If we compare the dark-colored nations of 
Africa with the tribes of the South-Indian 
Archipelago, and of the islands of Western 
Australia, with the Papua and Afl'oura 
(Horafores, Endemenes}, we fined the black 
colour of the skin, the curly hair and charac- 
teristic features of the negro^ are not united 
in the same individual. Figures in tlie temples 
of EUphanta and Adjunta, have thick lips and 
peculiar negro features, with curled hair : the 
tribes on the Kodagherry Hills have flattened 
noses, dark complexion and large white teeth 
filed into the foim of a saw, giving them an 
African appearance. The general physical 
type of all the purest aborigines, of India, 
is that known as Negrito, with limp, black, 
tangled, hair. — Gampbell, p/?. 23 to 48. Jbwr. 
Ind, Arch. Vol. IV ^ Nos. 5 and ^6, May and 
June 1 85P, p. 310. 

The Pa/mans occupy New Guinea and 
several of the adjacent islands. The Papuan 
face is compressed and projecting brow 
protuberant and overhanging, mouth Jarge- 
and prominent, the nose is very large, the 
apex elongated downwards, the ridge thick 
and the nostrils large, — the nose is an obtru- 
sive feature, the beard is twisted and the 
hair of the head is frizzly. — 'Wallace^ iU 104. 

The Malays conrist of (A) four great tribes 
and a few minor semi- civilized tribes ; and (B) 
a number of others who may be termed savages. 
The four great tribes are : — 

I. The. True Malay races, the Malay 
proper, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula, and 
almost all the coast regions of Sumatra and 
Borneo. They all speak the Malay language 
or dialects of it ; they use the Arabic characters 
in writing and they are all mahomedan^ 
ill religion# 
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IL The Jamne&e^ who inhabit Java, part of 
Sumatra, Madura, Bali, anti part of Lombok. 
They speak the Javanese and Kavvi languai^es 
which they write in a native character. They 
are of the raahomedan religion in Java, but 
Bali and Lombok is brahmin icul. 

IIL The Bugk are the inhabitants of the 
greater part of Celebes and there seems to be 
an allied people in Sambawa. They speak the 
Bugis and Macassar languages with dialects, 
and write these in two , different native 
characters. They are all mahomedans. 

IV, The Tagala of the Vlnlippine islands are 
the fourth great Malay race, many of them 
profess Christianity, their native language is 
Tagala, but they speak Spanish. 

V. Molueem Malays, who inhabit chiefly 
Ternate, Tidore, Batchian, and Amboy na, may 
be held a fifth division. They are rnahomed- 
ans but they speak a variety of curious 
languages, which seem compounded of Bugis 
and Javanese, with the languages of tlie savage 
tribes of the Moluccas. 

(B) The savage Malays are the Bnttak and 
other wild tribes of Sumatra ; the Dyak of 
Borneo ; the Jakua of the Malay peninsula ; 
the aborigines of Northern Celebes ; of the 
Sulu Island and of part of Bouni, 

' The colour of all the Malay tribes is a light 
reddish brown, with more or less of an 
olive tinge, not varying in any important 
degree over an extent of country as large as 
all southern Europe. The hair is equally 
constant, being invariably black and straight, 
itnd of a rather coarse texture, so that any 
lighter tint or any wave or curl in it, is an 
almost certain proof of the admixture of some 
foreign blood. The face is nearly destitute of 
beard, and the breast and limbs are free from 
hair. The stature is tolerably equal and is 
always considerably below that of the average 
European. The body is robust ; the breast 
well developed, the feet small, thick and short, 
the hands small and rather delicate. The face 
is a little broad and inclined to he fiat ; the 
forehead is rather rounded, the brows low, the 
eyes black ami very slightly oblique The 
nose is rather small, not prominent but 
straight and well shaped, the apex a little 
bounded, the nostrils broad and slightly ex- 
posed I the cheek bones ate rather prominent, 
the mouth large, the lips broad and well cut, 
but not protruding, the chin formed. The 
Malays, when mature, are certainly not 
liandsome, but in youth up to 15 years of 
age, both boys and girls have pleasing 
countenances and in their way almost perfect. 
In character, the Malay is impassive. He 
exhibits a reserve, diffidence and even bashful- 
ness which is in some degree at tractive, and 


leads the observer to think that the ferocious 
blood thirsty, character imputed to the race' 
must be^ grossly exaggerated. He is not de- 
monstrative. liis feelings of surprise, admira- 
tion or fear are never openly manifested and 
are probably not strongly felt. He is slow and 
deliberate in speech and circuitous in introduc- 
ing the subject he has come expressly to discuss. 
Children and women are timid and run at 
the sight of a European. In the company 
of men they are silent and are generally 
quiet and obedient. When alone the Malay is 
taciturn, he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, they 
occasionally chaunt a monotonous and plain- 
tive song. He is cautious of giving oftence 
to his equals, he does not quarrel easily about 
money matters, atid practical joking is utterly 
repugnant to his natuie. Tim higher class 
of Malay are exceedingly polite, but this is 
compatible with reckless cruelty and contempt 
of human life, wliich is the dark side of their 
character. In intellect, the Malay race a^e rather 
deficient, they are incapable of any thino^ 
beyond the simplest combinations of ideas and 
have little taste or energy for the acquirement 
of knowledtce. He is kind and gentle to his 
children. The Malay is of shoit stature, brown 
skinned, straight haired, beardless and smooth 
bodied, .broad faced, has a small nose, and flat 
eyebrows, is quiet, bashful, cold and undemon- 
strative, grave, seldom bmghs, and conceals 
his emotions. The Malayan race aS a whole 
very closely resembles the east Asian popula- 
tions from Siam to Manchuria. The 
Malay face is of the Mongolian type, broad 
and somewhat flat. The brow depressed, month 
wide but not projecting and the nose small and 
well formed, but for the great dilatation of the 
nostrils. The face is smooth and rarely deve- 
lops the trace of a beard, the hair* black, 
coarse and perfectly straight. The Malays 
rub nos(‘s, in lieu of the kissitig of Europe. 
Most of the advanced nations of the Asiatic 
islands arc gamblers, and the little fighting 
fish of Siam and cock-fighting are largely 
betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, Lom- 
bok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock-fighting 
is quite a passion. The only material excep- 
tion are the Javanese. The passion for cock- 
fighting is indeed impressed in the very lan- 
guage of the Malays, which has a specific 
name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cock, and aiiother for the artificial 
spur, two names for the comb ; three for the 
crow of the cock ; two for a cock pit ; and one 
mr a professional cock fighter. The passion 
is no where carried further than in the Spanish 
domimons of the Philippines. There, it is 
licensed by the Govenunent, which derives 
from it a yearly revenue of about 40,00t0 
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dollars or about S^lOfiOO^^Crawfurd Diet. 
jp, IL Wallace 

Orang Sleotar, originally with the Bifluanda 
Kallaiig, are joint occupants of Sinirapore. The 
speak a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 

Om^ng Eawa^ a people of Rawa, Raw or Ara, 
in Sumatra, immediately to the north of Me* 
nangkabau and penetrated by the large but 
scarcely navigable river, Rakan. Menangkabau 
province is on the plateau in the interior of 
Sumatra, north of the present town of Padang. 

The Jehinese of Sumatra are supposed to 
be a mixture of the Batta and Malay with 
the Chuliah, as they designate the natives of 
the west of India, and differ much in personal 
appearance from other Sumatrans being, in 
general, shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are mahoraedans, and many perform the 
pilgrimage. They are active and industrious, 
but unscrupulous in their commercial transac- 
tions. Mahomedanism first began to make way 
in Achin in 1304, from which it spread slow'ly 
eastward to Java, Celebes and the Moluccas, 
and northward to the Philippines where it was 
gaining footing as the Spaniards arrived who 
supplanted it with Christianity, Bali has not 
accepted it. 

Bhatia, Batta or Baitalc^ a Malay race, ad- 
dicted to eating human beings. They have long 
been known to be given to this unusual practice. 
I hey occtipy the valley of Mandeling and to the 
west, and the easterly portion are under the 
dominion of the Dutch. The language they 
use is said to be different from Malay and 
to have several dialects, but it has an alphabet 
invented by themselves, and in this matter 
they are perhaps the only human beings 
who advanced to a knowledge of letters but 
continued to eat each other. Maraderi in 
his History of Sumatra notices them, and 
the writings of Marco Polo show that so 
long ago as A. D. 1290, they were known 
to indulge in this propensity, and Sir 
Stamford Rafflea, in 1820, after visiting 
Tampanuli bay, mentioned that for a person 
convicted of adultery, of midnight robbery, 
prisoners of war, a person intermarrying with 
another tribe, a person treacherously attacking 
a village, a house, or another person, the 
punishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
The most recent traveller from the west, 
Professor Bikmore, from America, who was 
in Sumatra in 1866 mentions that they are 
an inland people, the Malays from Menangkabau 
having spread arid occupied all the coasts. 
They believe in evil spirits and omens. On 
the Dutch acquiring the possession of the 
plain of the Mandeling valley, the Batta 
dwelling there were compelled to abandon their 
cannibalism ; but all beyond Dutch territory, the 
race still continue to pursue their old customs. 


He had not however, been able to verify that 
part ol Sir Stamford Raffles* information which 
includes marrying into. another tribe as incur- 
ring the penalty. The rajah of Sipirok assured 
the Dutch governor at Pedang that he had eaten 
human ffesh at least forty times and that he re- 
lished it above every thing that he had ever tasted. 
The Batta of Sumatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curved sword and the jouo ; also knives 
called tombak lada, and terjing : for drums the 
Batta use gongs, and in action set up a kind 
of war-whoop. 

The Buf/i$ tribes inhabiting Celebes, are 
celebrated for the temper they give to 
steel, and for their arms in general ; ia 
addition to those of the Malays on the Penin- 
sula, they use defensively the baju ranti (chain 
jacket), and both along and a round sort of 
shield. They swear by their krises, for which 
they have a great veneration, and on going 
into battle, drink the water in which they have 
been dipped, uttering imprecations on the foe. 
T he inhabitants of Pulo Nias, an island off’ 
the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju made of thick leather, and a cap to 
match, covered with the ijo, the vegetable 
substance, resembling black horse hair obtain- 
ed from the Areng*! saccharifera. 

The Lampony who inhabit the eastern and 
southern extremity of Sumatra, go into combat 
with a long lance borne by three warriors ; the 
foremost of these lance-bearers, protects him- 
^ self with a large shield. 

The Malay pirate prahu or prow are stockaded 
and armed with heavy guns, generally the mariam 
and lelah, to which last the Malays are very 
partial ; also, matchlocks, long spears, pointed 
niboifg stakes burned at the end, and others 
eat short for throwing when at close quarters, 
and large stones. The signal for attack is the 
sound of a sort of gong, called Tawa tawa. 

The Batta race delay the burial of every 
person who, during his life had a claim to the 
title of rajah (of which each village has one) 
until some rice, sown on the day of his death, 
has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. The 
corpse, till then kept above ground among the 
living, is now, with these ears of rice, com- 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed that, as a new life arises from the 
seed, so another life shall begin for man after 
his death. During this time the corpse is kept 
in the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the 
hollowed trunk of a Durinon, and tlie whole 
space bet^veen the coffin and the body is filled 
with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased , rajah 
frequently impoverish themselves. — Btlcwore*s 
Travels, 4: xS NmloldJs British Settle-^ 

mentSj Vohii, pp. 312, 
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lies, in its northern point, in in lopgitiide 109? to the west, spoke the 
Lat. 1 ® 52’ N. and Long. 125? 24’ E. It is Sundanese tongue: But iii 1811, nine 
hillv and of middling height. - It has a chain tenths of all the population of Java, spoke 
of hills o-enerally called St. Paul’s mountains, Javanese, and the Sundanese was already con- 
contiguous to its south end; 930 feet high, fined to the mountainous parts of the south 
but P^arraasang and Manopen hills, on the west and west, and to a small colony near Bantam, 
side of the island are respeetivelv 1350 and Sir S. Hallies, says that Java was originally 
1617 feet in height. The strait's of Banca peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from 
are bounded on the east bv the island, and on the lied Sea ; from whence it is interred that 
the west side by the coast of Sumatra. The the ancient ISgyptians miglit have been the an- 
straits extend from Lucepara island about 129 cestors of one class of the people. The Javanese 
miles, with an undulating course to the N. W. are small iii stature, but inusciilar in form, 
The tides are irregular, and greatly influenced by supple and active in their movements and of n 
the winds. Banca is inhabited by four distinct light copper colour. The people of ilie Tenger 
races of people. The Orang-Ganung or hill- mountains, shortly described in Kallles’ History, 
people, the aborigines of the country, who are may be a relict of an aboriginal race. This 
Miablished in the interior, where they lead a race, like a few ethers in India, and the Arehi- 
wild kind of life, but are submissive to the pelago, adopt the singular practice of building 
regulations established for the government, their villages in terraces. This practice seems 
The sea-coasts are occupied by Malags who to have once prevailed in the Philippines. The 
have emigrated from Sumatra : they are inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select the 
extremely ’’indolent, all the labour, either in siirnmit." of tlie hills or the brows of clilTs 
cultivating pepper or working the mines, being which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of their habitations. The crest or extreme suin- 
between fifteen and twenty thousand souls, mit of the hill is occupied by a large waring 
The Orang-Laut or sea people, who are similar tree, the Ficus iiidica of liuniphius, 
in their habits to the Baju found upon the beneatii which the idols of the village are placed 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, though belong- on square platforms of loose stones. Here 
iug to Banka, but can searcwly be said to inhabit the elders meet when any important miilter is 
the island, for they live entirely in their little to be discussed. Below the tree the sides of 
prahus, and wander about the coasts. They the hills are scarped into a succession of plat- 
subeist principally by fishing, and tt is said that forms or terraces, on which arc erected their 
they are always ready to give information to oblong barn like houses with wooden walls mni 
the piratical rovers. The discovery ol tin palm leaf thatch. At Letti, a neighbouring 
attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly Gliinese, island, where the hills are far inland, the 
who with the woikitig of the mines introduced brows of the dills which overhang tho sea are 
the first attempts at agriculture and commerce j selected, and a similar mode of scarping into 
various settlements were formed, and acorn- terraces is adopted when necessary. Tho same 
uieiicemeiit was made in clearing the ancient system also prevails at Baba and litnor Laut 
forests, which had till lately not been disturbed, and the system of terracing is practised 
for the purpose of forming permanent places amongst tiie Malle Arasar, or hill kings, of tho 
Of residence. The principles of civilization Puliicy hills in the extreme south of India, 
were thus offered to the rude inhabitants. — The population ol Java, in 1810 was 
Marl’s Archipelago. Horshurgh. 3,000,000 or 50 to tho square mile. In 1815, 

Jass. According to the traditions of theJavan- the po)>ulat,ion had increased to 4.015,270, 
ese, Sumatra, J.ava, Bali, Lambok and Sura- and in 1857, including Madura, it aUK)uute<l 
bawa, islands, were all formerly united, and they to 11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
give the dales of A. D. 1192, 1282 and other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi- 
ls 50, but these are not to be received. The pelago, contain an aggregate populaliou of 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that something less than 6,000,000, J ava and 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits Madura are divided by a narrow strait and may 
of Macassar, and continued southward throuirh be considered as one territory, with a mean 
thwstrait of. Lambok between Lambok and Bali, length of 650 English miles and 100 in 
Java, locally Jawa, is the name of the breadth, TTio population arranged into classes 

original occupants of the eastern part of are, European Settlers 20,-‘i31 

the -island, but in latter years, they spread Dutch Army, European 10,766' 

all over the island and have given it their „ „ African Soldiers 427 

name. The Chinese call it Chi-poo. Marco „ „ Malays and Javanese. 15,035 

Polo who described, though he did not visit it. Natives.... 11,410,856 

ealls-it Giatta,. Up to the middle of the loth Chinese 138,356 

century, the people o£ Java, from Clieribon Arabs and Asiatics... 24,615 

24a 
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The women, in opposition to the rule in and 112^ 3S’ W. longitude (Greenwich) and 
most tropical countries, exceed the men, by contains about S6 square (Dutch) geographical 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned miles, or 44 English miles. The country in 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had so general is very mountainous, and it is only 
fallen away as an institution that there existed, near the sea that some plains are found, on the 
then, only 5,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether- largest of which, about miles in circumfer^ 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, ence, the principal village 8angkapiu*a is situat- 
since 1824, a commercial firm assisted by the ed. The Bawean race are probably descend- 
trading company esiablisbed in 1824 under ants of the Madurese, whose language, with a 
the patronage of king AVilliam, this has few modifications, prevails, though they differ 
proved the salvation of Java, and their shares from them in dress; but in this respect agree 
have been at a considerable premium, closely with the Bugis. The inhabitants of 

The Iiala7ig of Java, reside among the in- the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese Ian- 
habitants of the Teng’ger mountains. The guage. — Journ. I^id. Arch, VoL F. No, 7. 
jhLaiaiig are said to have been at one time nu- See India, p. 355, J<ili. 

meroas in various parts of Java, leading a Ball ulatid, continues to indicate its Indian 
wandering life, practising religious rites differ- origin, with a small portion of Java, the 
ent from those of the great body of the people, Batta in Sumatra, part of Lambok, In Bali 
and avoiding intercourse with them ; but most hinduism has prevailed since A. D, 1478 ; 
of them are now reduced to subjection, are the Philippine Islanders, the Dyak of Borneo 
become stationary in their residence, and have and the rude tribes of the interior of the Malay-, 
embraced the maliomedaii faith. Whenever an Peninsula exhibit hindu elements, and 
the Kalang move from one place to another, their religion may be styled a dei?raded hin- 
they are oouveyed in carts, having two solid duism. The Balinese enterbnn a great aversion 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn by two to a maritime life, and are more rarely to be 
or more pairs of buffaloes, according to the met with at the European ports than the 
circumstances of the party. — tiafflfss History natives of the other islands to the eastward, 
of Javaj VoL /. jp. 329. Bihmre^s Travels j They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
payetlS. and more energetic in their dispositions than 

Madura Island^ is of an even appearance the Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear 
and moderately elevated, its N. W. point is in a great resemblance to the natives of Siam, 
hit. 6® 55$’ N. long. 112^ 5lf'^’ E. and its fiorn whom it is probable that they are des- 
easl point iu lat. 6® 59’ S. long. 114® cended. The entire population of Bali, amaunt- 

11$ E. It is the most important of a line ing to about one million, profess the hindu 

which runs along the northern and eastern religion, and the burning of widows amongst 
coasts of Java, It is the principal of a group them is carried to an extent unknown even in 
composed of more than seventy-five ; and is continental India. The slaves of a great man 
separated from the great island by a strait, are also consumed upon his funeral pile, and 

not more than a mile or a mile and a half when I he immense annual loss of life produced 

wide, which serves to form the capacious bar- by these frightful piactices is considered, it is 
hour of Surabaya, it has the appearance of surprising that the island possesses so large a 
being a coutiuualion of Java. Few animals population. Bali women, like the Burmese, 
aie found, and none peculiar to Madura. The auend to the selling of goods and merchandise, 
island is famous, however, for its breed of — Bark 

cattle, and supplies fiv^rn its rich pastures pro- Borneo, is the principal island of the Sunda 
visions to many of the agricultural and seafar- group, and is the greatest island on the globe 
ing communities of the neighbouring regions, after New l-lolland. It is divided by the equator 
The meat, when cured, resembles, but is far into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
superior to, the jerked beef of South America, the southern is the larger* If we comprise 
The people are similar to the hill-dwellers of the numerous Archipelagos by which the 
Java, and from them the Dutch recruit the line great island is environed, this group may be 
of their native army with the best troops in said to occupy more than eleven degrees of 
their service. — RaffteU Ilutory of Java* Earl, longitude and about ten of latitude. The geo- 
Eastern Seas. Horsbitrgh, Temmneh, Goup graphical position of the principal island is 
d'(EU, Sur les Possessions Neerlandaises, I. between 7^ N. L. and 4® 20* S. L. and be- 
335 ; 336-388, John's Indian Archipelago, tween 105® 40’ and 116® 45’ E. Lon. Its 
Vol, I. p. 337. i length from north to south will be about 300 

. Bawean, island of Bawean, or follow- ; leagues and its breadth varying from 250 to 
ing its old name Lubek, forming a portion of 150 leagues. Its superficies has been calcu- 
tlie residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen lated by which Borneo is given a surface 
Dutch (forty-eight English) miles to the north of 12,741 square leagues or 6,992 noyria- 
of Ujong Pangka, iu 5® 90’ Soutli Latitude metres,' which makes 3,5S9 myriametres 
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greater ttian Sumatra, and 5,723 myiia- 
metres greater than Java. The Portuguese. 
Lorenzo de Gomez, was the 
the European navigators who approached the 
northern part of this island ; he arrived in 
1518 in the ship SL Seha^tien on his route to 
China. We presume that he gave to the coun- 
try the name of Borne, but he says that the 
natives term it Braunai or Brauni. The tra- 
vellers Major Muller, Colonel Henrici, the 
members of the scientific commission, Diard, 
S. Muller and Korthals, who quite recently 
penetrated into different parts of the interior, 
as well . as the rajah Brooke, assure us 
that the Dyak which form, the aboriginal 
population of Borneo, do not use, and cannot 
even have any idea of a speci&c name appro- 
priated to the whole extent of a country of 
which the sea board is even most often unknown 
to the savage and vvanderina: tribes who are 
separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in hordes of small num- 
bers over the vast extent of one of the largest 
islands in the world. These different tribes are 
designated amongst themselves by the names 
which they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they have established their abode ; it is 
thus that all the Dyak of the great river 
Dusen (the Bai.jer of our maps) call them- 
selves Orang Duson (men of Diison) and those 
of the river Sampit, Oraug Sampit; the manu- 
script memoirs of Major Muller and of Colonel 
de Henrici make mention of a great number 
of tribes dengnated by the names of rivers 
which have their mouths on the western coast ; 
inihe north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makes 
mention of Dyak tribes under the names of 
Sarebus, Sikarran, Lund u, Sibnuw, &c, esta- 
blished on the rivers which bear those names. 

The interior is still, however, almost un- 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains in the centre is uudoabted ; and in 
the north-west, as far as the country was pene- 
trated by Mr. Spencer St* John in 1858, the 
whole was found to be mountainous, each 
range becoming more lofty as he approached 
the interior, but presenting one uniform as- 
pect of jungle covering hill and valley. From 
the summit of the great mountain Kina Balu, 
in. the north-east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
and when looking towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
distant view of a mountain peak which he 
supposes to be very considerably higher than 
the one on. which he stood, and to be situated 
very nearly in the centre of the island. The 
land on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
coast. ' Borneo may be said to bear the same 
relation to Eastern India that the continent 
of America has borne to Europe, being a 
region 'in which tribes inhabiting the remoter 
cato haveiOficasiQiially found a refuge from 


religious persecution and from the pressure 
of a superabundant population. Brazen images, 
ruins of temples, and other remains of hindoo 
civilization, are still to be seen on the southern 
coast. The shores are inhabited by nations 
totally unconnected with each other governed 
by their own laws, and adopting their own 
peculiar manners and customs. The west 
is occupied by Malays and Chinese, the 
north-west by the half caste descendants of 
the maboraedans of Western India, the north by 
the Cochin Chinese, the north-east by the Sulu, 
and the east and south coasts by the Bugis 
tribes of Celebes. There are, besides, numer- 
ous tribes who live in prahus among the 
islands near the coast, there are no fewer 
than three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and 
wandering about the shores of the island : 
the Lamm from Magindano : anti the Orang 
Baju and Orang-Tidong, source unknown. The 
Dutch claim a territory exceeding 200,000 
square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe of the 
coast was, until the recent exploration of a 
portion of the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Its inhabitants are generally recognized as tiie 
Malay and Kyaii and tbe Millanowe Dyak. 
The Malays are settlers from Sumatra, 
Java and Malacca, along the coast of 
Borneo, The Dyak are a prior race and 
are divided into Land and Sea Dyaks, the 
latter being richer and more powerful, those 
of the interior being broken up into innume- 
rable clans, some of them being tributary to 
the sultan of Brunai, some of them under the 
Dutch in the south and west of the island, and 
some under the Sarawak government. The 
Millanovve arc on the N. E. of the Sarawak 
territory^ Tli y are of a fair complexion and 
are occupied with agriculture, trade and peace- 
ful pursuits. T’he Kynn are a powerful tribe 
of about 100,000 souls, and occupy the 
country from the south of the kingdom of 
Brunai right away into the interior. They 
strongly r« scmble the i>yak. The Dyak 
are generally well made, with a mus- 
cular, well knit, frame and are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features 
are regular. Their colour is a* deep brown 
occasionally varying to a lighter shade* The 
Dyak dwell in very long houses, occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. That 
portion of their creed which obtains the 
greatest influence over their mode of life, arises 
ti'om a supposition which they entertain that 
the owner of every human head which they 
can procure will serve them in the next world. 
The system of human sacrifice was, upon ibis 
account, carried to so great an extent, that it 
totally surpasses that which is practised by 
the Batta of Sumatra, or, by any people 
yet known. A man could not marry 
until he procured a human beacli and be 
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,,wlio IS in possession of several may be distin- 
guished by his proud and lofty bearing : for 
tiie greater number of heads which a man has 
obtained, the greater will be his rank in the 
next world. The chiefs sometimes make ex- 
cursions of considerable duration for the sole 
purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they 
may be assured of having a numerous body of 
attendants in the next world. If they be at 
peace with their neighbours, they proceed in 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the 
country to which the’ numerous ramifications 
of the rivers afford them easy access. Upon 
their arrival near a village, if the party be 
small, they take up their position in the bush- 
es close to some pathway, and attack a 
passer* by unawares. If the party be large, 
they are bolder in their operations, and an 
attempt will perhaps be made to surprise a 
whole village. Por this purpose they will 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks 
of the river during the day, and at night will 
surround the village so completely as to pre- 
vent the escape of the intended victims ; and 
an hour or two before daybreak, when the 
inhabitants are supposed to sleep the sound- 
est, the attack will be commenced by setting 
fire to the houses, and their victims are de- 
stroyed as they endeavour to escape. Appa- 
rently the practice is only general among 
those tribes inhabiting the banks of the large 
rivers, on which distant voyages can be made 
with facility, the Dyaks in the northern parts 
of the island being content with au occasional 
human sacrifice on the death of a chief, — The 
sacrifice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen 
and Chinese, and they believe that the Divine 
being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings 
made to him : they have a tradition about a 
deluge, from which the Chinese, Malay and 
Dyak escaped. The minor spirits, called 
** Antu** are largely worshipped : their name for 
the Almighty Good Spirit, is Yaoah or Jowah, 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Je- 
hovah : he is also called Tuppa, and in his 
w'orship, women are the celebrants. They had 
a craving for skulls, but head hunting is 
now scarcely heard of. They are brave, 
hospitable, simple, truthful, loyal and 
grateful, and are willing to receive in- 
struction. Chastity before marriage is not 
insisted on, and they marry when grown up. 
The men wear a narrow loin cloth passed 
between the thighs. Tlie women have a still 
narrower strip of cloth allowed to fall from 
the hips half way down the thighs and affords 
little concealment. The clans have different 
languages and they have no written character. 
-•^Journ of the Indidn ArcMpel.^ Vol. IL, 
No, VI., June 1848^ page 365, quoting Melville 
de Carnbee and piblished in Le Moniteur des 
Iniee, 


The interior of the island is occupied by 
tribes of the brown race, whose warlike habits 
and skill in the use of missiles, will account for 
the disappearance of a less civilized race from 
the southern and western parts of the island. 
On the north-west coast, where the Dyaks 
are to be met* with near the sea, the prior 
tribes have all retired into the interior. 
The Dyak, who are the Orang-Benua, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constitute 
by far the most interesting portion of its 
population. They are scattered in small tribes 
over the face of the island, those inha- 
biting the banks of the large rivers being 
generally under the dominion of one more 
powerful than the rest ; but the tribes which 
reside in the depths of the forests, where the 
communication between them is more difficult, 
are generally perfectly distinct from each other, 
and these people would scarcely know that 
other human beings existed beside themselves, 
were not individuals of their little communities 
sometimes cut off by the raving warriors of a 
distant and more powerful tribe. The various 
tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
other, but Mr. Earl saw individuals belonging 
to several distinct tribes, who with the excep- 
tion of a difference of dialect, might be recog- 
nized as the same people, those who lived 
entirely on the water being much darker than 
the rest. It is said by the Dyak themselves, 
that some parts of the interior are inhabited 
by a woolly haired people ; but as they likewise 
assert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
living in trees, are also discoverable, the aQcu« 
racy of their accounts may be doubled. He 
met with no Dyak who had seen either, but as 
a woolly-haired people is to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
with the exception of those who aie continually 
cramped up in their little canoes, are invariably 
straight-limbed, and well formed. Their limbs 
are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
cular, but where physical strength is to be 
exerted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
inferior to the more spare bodied Chinese set- 
tlers, Their feet are short and broad, and 
their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
walking they do not require a very wide path. 
The native paths are found very inconvenient 
by a European traveller. The paths used by 
the Dyaks and Chinese being generally worn 
down several inches below the surface of the 
soil, and, as they are very little wider than 
the foot, pedestrian exercise proves both :painful 
and fatiguing. The Chinese guides mentioned 
that strangers soon become accustomed to 
these byeways, from which he judged that 
the settlers had adopted the native mode 
of walking with one foot before the otheri. 
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fcitice t^eir arrival in the country. Their fore* oratig outang. Though the most numeroua of 
heads are broad and flat, and their eyes, which the aboriginal tribes are found congregated 
are placed further apart than those of Europeans, in villages on the banks of the rivers and 
appear longer than, they really are, from an in- the large inland lakes they also possess 
dolent habit of keeping the eye half closed. The several towns of considerable size. The capi- 
dutev corners are generally higher up the fore- tal of the most powerful tribe on the west 
head than those nearer to the nose, so that coast is Sigao, a town about forty days jotir- 
were a straight : line drawn perpendicularly ney up the I^oniianak river, which has a popu- 
down the face, the eyes would be found to di- lation of several thousands. The Dyak inha- 
verge a little from right angles with it. Their bit thatched bamboo houses, erected upon 
cheek-bones are prominent, but their faces are piles, those belonging to each family or petty 
generally plump, and their features altogether tribe being joined together by means of a 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the stage or verandah running along the front. 
Cobhin-Chinese than of any other of the demi- Many of the small vill^tges are defended by 
civilized nations in Eastern India. 1'he Laos stockades, and the ladders by which they as- 
tribes inhabiting the inland parts of Cochin- cend into tlisir dwellings are always pulled up 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the same when they retire to rest at night. Under 

me as the Dyak, speaking a dialect of the these dwellings the pigs are kept ; for, although 

same language ; and, as the Cochin-Ohinese some of the tribes in the vicinity of the 
Ure probably descendants of these people, civil- Malay have adopted the tnahomeclan religion, 
jssed by communication with the Chinese, the they are not sufficiently rigid in their observ 
resemblance may be easily accounted for. The ance of its tenets to abstain from the use of 
Cochin -Chinese, however, are physically su- pork. The Dyak cultivate rice in large quan- 
perior to the Dyak, the natural results of a titles, as it forms their principal vegetable 
different mode of life. The hair is straight and food, their animal sustenance being pork^ fish 
Iflack, and is kept cut rather short by both and the flesh of deer and other animals which 
sexes, but if permitted, would grow to great are procured by the chase. Some of the tribes 
length i Some of the Dyak women who are possess bows and arrows, but the sum pit or 
married to Chinese adopt the fashion of wearing blow pipe, a wooden tube about five feet long, 
tails. He never saw a nearer approach to a through which small bamboo ai rows are shot 
beard among the men. than a few straggling with great precision, is in more general use. 
hairs scattered over the chin and the upper The arrows are steeped in n most subtle poi^ton, 
lip. The Dyak countenance is highly pre- which is said to destroy birds and smaller ani- 
possessing. The countenances of the D^ak mals, when struck with tlujm, almost instanta- 
women, if not exactly beautiful, are generally neously, a slight wound froin an arrow on 
extremely interesting, which is, perhaps in a which the poison is strong, being said to occa- 
great measure owing to the soft expression sion inevitable death, even to man. The eftects 
given by their long eyelashes and by their of weapons of this description are always 
habit of keeping the eyes half closed. In form exaggerated by those who tise them ; the poi- 
they are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of son therefore, Is not, in all probabililv, so des- 
li Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, tractive to the human species as it is repre- 
was, in point of personal attractions, superior sented ; and although the Dyaks asst^rt that 
to any eastern beauty who had come un- no antidote is known, yet the * prepfiration of 
•ler his observation, with the single exception the poison being similar to that practised by 
of one of the same race, from the north-west the aboriginal inhabitanis of Celebes, for 
coast of Celebes. This one he met with at which a remedy has been discovered, the peo- 
SSourabaya soon after her arrival from Celebes, pie of Borneo are probably acquainted with it. 
she was, for a native, extremriy fair, and her They show no hesitation in eating airimHls 
portrait would not have disgraced the Book which have been killed by their arrows, taking 
of Beauty,” In complexion, the Dyak are the precaution, however, of removing the 
inch fairer thaji the Malay from whom they flesh immediately adjacent to the wounded 
ajlsD differ greatly in disposition and general part. The poisoit, which is called ippo through-^ 
appearance, although not so much as to lead out the island, consists of the juice of a tree, 
to the conclusion that they could not have and its mode of preparation appears to be per- 
i^prung from the same source, giving rather fectly similar to that practised in Java, and 
the idea that the cause of the dissimilarity has other islands where it is employed. Borneo, 
proceeded from the long disconnection of the as a mineral country, is perhaps the richest 
■"^alay from the original stock, in addition to in the East ; producing gold, coal, antimqny, 
their admixture and intercourse with foreign and .iron, , while caoutchouc awd gutta 
|tariop8s Tl|ePyak are .a, much superior peo- percha, are amongst its vegetable prod ucl^l 
W .l^alay^j althougli the latter affect to The coal an<r^ iron fields of thef Balavvi' or 
mimx them as bpgs Utile removed from the jKajang aie more extensive than any ydH dU- 
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covered on the island. From the river Baram, 
coal is traced to the upper parts of the Bintu- 
lu, and thence southward to the RHjang river, 
on the left bank of which, at Tujol Nang, 
there is a seam exposed upwards of thirteen 
feet in thickness. At diderent other parts of 
the river and also in several of its branches, 
coal is found in abundance. From Tujol 
Nang the strike of the coal is southward 
across Dragon’s plain. It is again found in 
the river Lang-Tha (a distance from the for- 
mer place of about fifty miles) wiiere it is 
extensively exposed on the surface, and has 
been in a state of innition for several years. 
Iron ore of a quality yielding from sixty to 
eighty per cent, of iron abounds in the Baluwi 
or Eajang district, from about forty miles 
from the coast to the source of the river, or 
over a district comprising nearly one-half of 
the extreme br^^adth of the island. The iron 
manufactured from the ore of the above dis- 
trict is much preferred to that of Europe by 
the Mala\s and other natives of Borneo as 
being superior, doubtless owing to the charcoal 
being the melting material used, as in Sweden. 
The varieties of animal life are great, some 
species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur in 
the Chiua seas, and on the coast of Borneo 
and fish live within them. Of 29 species of 
birds in Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are 
common to both islands. Of 29 in Borneo 
and 27 in Java, 20 are common to both islands. 
Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are 
common to both islands. The Malay of Borneo, 
firmly believe in ghosts. If a man die or be 
killed, they are afraid to pass the place. A 
writer in the Journal of the Archipelago, des- 
cribesa race called Idaan occupying the nor- 
thern part of Borneo, who also suspend human 
skulls in their houses. St. John, in his Indian 
Archipelago, says that the dominant Malays 
and the colonists of China, are active and in- 
dustrious hut are a turbulent and intracta- 
ble part of the population. The Dyaks, in their 
physical and social characteristics resemble the 
Tarajah of Celebes. The Dusun, are the 
villagers in the north, an agricultural people, 
the Murut are in the inland parts of Bmnp, the 
Kadyian of the same country, are au industri- 
ous peaceful nation, valu-ible for those quali- 
ties ; and the Kyan, are more numerous, m( re 
powerful, and more warlike than any other in 
Borneo i They are an inland race inhabiting 
a district extending from about sixty miles up 
the interior from Tanjong Barram to within 
a similar distance on ttie eastern shore. Fierce, 
reckless of life, and hot blooded in their nature, 
they are nevertheless represented to be hospi- 
table, kind, and faithful to their word, and 
honest in their dealings. Next to them are the 
Millowe, southward and westward, living on 
rivers near the sea-t-an industrious intelli- 


gent people, who occasionally take heads, but 
have not the ferocity of the Kyan. TheTatau, 
Bwlanian, and Kanowit have dialects of their 
own, and are wild and savage in their manner 
Another writer says, that beside the Malays 
of the coast, there are eleven other tribes 
located between them and the Kyan, nameiy 
the Kanowit, Bakatan, Lugat, Tan-ymig, 
Tatau, Balanian, Punan, Snkapan, Kajaman, 
Bintulu and Tilian — the majority of whom are 
tributary to the Kyan. The six first rpen- 
tioned are all more or less tatooed, both male 
and female, and certainly, have all sprung 
from the one called Kanowit, who, in habits, 
closely assimilate to the Dyak of all Saribus 
whose neighbours they are. Ihe tribes Punan, 
Sakapau and Kajaman are the chief collectors 
of camphor and birds’ nests. 

Idaariy called also Meroot, are a Borneo race 
who inhabit the more hilly districts towards 
the north, in the vicinity of Kina Baloii. They 
resemble the Kadyan ; and some of their tribes' 
who are near the capital are compelled to plant 
pepper and collect the produce. They appear 
anxious for an intercourse with Europeans : 
they are said to sacrifice human victims, like 
the Kyan. The Idaa%^ of different places, 
go under different denominations and have 
different languages, but in their manners 
and customs they seem to be neaily alike. 
The name “Idaan” is, in some measure, 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajoo, the Subano of Magin- 
daiiao appear to be the same people j perhaps, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabit- 
ants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendants of the Chinese. The cus- 
tom obta'ns cf arranging human skulls about 
the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence. 

The Dyak houses are all raised on posts and 
are often 200 or 300 feet long, and 40 or 50 
wide, floored of bamboo, and the unmarried 
men ^leep apart in a separate buillding. 
The'Dyakrace is closely allied to the Malay and 
more remotely to the Siamese, ’Chinese and 
other Mongol races. All these are characterised 
by a reddish brown or yellowish brown skin 
of various shades, by a jet black straight hair, 
by a scanty or deficient beard, a rather small 
and broad nose and high cheek bones, but none 
of the Malays have oblique eyes which are more 
characterislic of the typical Mongol. The 
average stature of the Dyak, is rather more than 
that of the Malays, but - considerably under 
that of Europeans. They are simple, truthful, 
honest, and are more lively, more talkative and 
less secretive than the Malay. Active sporta 
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and games of strength and skill are quite a fea- Archipelago, Vol. II. jp. 265. Qua/rterly, 
ture in their every day life, and they have many Review, No, 222, 497. Marry Indian 

ih-door games. Head hunting has been discon- Archipelago, p, 10. EarVs Indian Archipe- 
tinned amongst the Sarawak Pyaks. They lagoy p 227 to 270, Reveu de deux Mondes. 
are temperate in food and drink, and the P^'itchard, Researches into the Physical 
gross sensuality of the Chinese and Malays is History of Mankind. See Tawee Islands • 
unknown to them. The women do all the Katiow ; Jintawan ; Orang Laut ; Malay 
field work and bear only S or 4 children. — Mindoro ; Legetan Isla^nds : Sulu Archipelago * 
Mrr Dalton, penetrated some distance into Kyan • New Guinea ; Ladrone Islands* 
the interior, where he remained among the Lawang; Marco Polo. 

Dyak race about fifteen months. During The Malay Archipelago, {torn the 
this period he resided chiefly at Tongarron, the Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 miles 
the capital of the most powerful Dyak chief, long from East to West, and 1,300 broad from 
who adopted him as his Sabat or brother, by North to South, The volcanic belt of the 
means of a ceremony in use among all the archipelago is marked by a chain of active 
Dyak tribes, in which each party drinks a and extinct volcanoes through the whole length 
small portion of the blood of the other, mixed of Sumatra and Java and thence by the is* 
in a cup of water. Ties of this description lands of Bah Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, the 
are more sacred than those of consanguinity, Servatty islands, Banda, Amboyna, Batchian, 
a very fortunate circumstance for those Euro- Makian, Tidore, Ternate and Gilolo to Moriy 
peans who may visit the country, since the island. Here the belt is broken and shifted 
chiefs show the greatest readiness in forming 200 miles to the west, to north Celebes, from 
these bonds of brotlierhood, and will afterwards which it passes ou to Siau and Sanguir, to the 
protect their Sabat at the risk of their own Philippine islands, along the eastern side of 
lives. Mr. Earl tells us that a black bird, which it continues in a curving line to their 
strongly resembling a magpie in its habits and northern extremity. From the extreme eastern 
appearance, is much respected, or rather feared bend of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles, to 
by the Dyaks, and suggests that those who the North East coast of New Guinea, is a non- 
visit the Dyak tribes should refrain from shoot- volcanic district. But there, on the JS’orth 
ingthem, the destruction of one of these birds, East Coast of New Guinea, another volcanic 
which are considered by the aborigines to be belt can be traced through New Britain, New 
evil spirits, being deemed an offence that Ireland, and the Solomon islands to the far^ 
wilt entail calamity on the whole country, thest eastern limits of the Archipelago, The 
The Dyak race do not use, and cannot even united length of these volcanic belts is 90 
have any idea of a specific name appro- degrees, their width about 50 miles, but, for 
priated to the whole extent of a country of about two hundred miles on either side of 
which the sea hoard is even most often un- them, evidences of subterranean action are to 
known to the savage and wandering tribes be seen in recently elevated coral rock or in 
who are separated by great distances from each the barrier coral reefs which indicate recent 
other, and who are dispersed in hordes of submergence. In some part or other of all 
small numbers over the vast extent of one of the line earthquakes are felt every few weeks 
the largest islands in the world. These differ- or months, varying from a slight tremor to 
ent tribes are designated amongst themselves great movements shaking down villages and 
by the names which they give to the rivers on destroying life and property, and some of them 
theborders of which they have established their devastating the adjacent lanels* In Java, in 
abode ; it is thus that all the Dyaks of the 1772, the volcano of Papan^dayang was blown 
great river Duson (the Banger of our maps) up by repeated explosions and a large lake 
call themselves Orang Duson (men of Duson) left in its place. In Sumbawa in 1815, 12,000 
and those of the river sampit, Orang Sampit; people were destroyed by the great eruption 
The manuscript memoirs of^MAjor Muller and of Tomboro, 

of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great Makian, an island of the Moluccas, was rent 
number of tribes designated by the names of open in 1646, by a violent eruption. On the 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 20th December 1862, it again suddenly burst 
coast ; in the north of Borneo, Mr. Brooke forth blowing up and altering its face and 
makes mention of Dayak tribes under the destroying the greater part of the inhabitants 
names of Sarebu, Sakairan, Lundu, Sibnuw, and sending forth such quantities of ashes as 
&c. established on the rivers which bear those to darken the air at Ternate forty miles off 
Wallace Malay Archipelago, Vol, I, and destroying almost the entire crops of that 
pages 34 to 161. Journal of the Indian and neighbouring islands. Java has nearly 45 
Archipelago, No. 2, February 1849, Voh III. volcanoes active or extinct, many of them 
p. 141.. No- 6,p. 365, June 1848. No^ % with volcanic cones, and averaging 10,000 feet 
18«, i). 55T. 8t..Mn's Indian higt. ® . 
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Sumatra, in reference to its extent, bas few 
volcanoes and a considerable portion has 
probably a non- volcanic origin. Sumatra, the 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Borneo 
the Philippines and New Guinea are all forest 
countries, but on Timor and on all the islands 
around it there is absolutely no forest, and this 
character extends to Ilores, Sumbawa, Lombok 
and Bali. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet 
on the Physical Geography of South. Eastern 
Asia and Australia, (1855) pointed out that 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow 
sea connects New Guinea and all the 
adjacent islands with Australia, these last 
being all characterized by the presence of 
marsupial animals : and, carrying out Mr.Earl’s 
suggestion, Mr. Wallace maintains that some 
to the islands had long been connected with 
the Asiatic continent, and others equally long 
with that of Australia, and that a line of sepa- 
ration can be drawn between them, and he 
designates the Asiatic portion, Indo-Malayan 
and the Australian division Austro-Malayan. 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
are so shallow that ships find anchorage in 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa- 
thoms. And the seas eastwards to the Philip- 
pines and Java rarely exceed one hundred 
fathoms. 

The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra and the allied 
species of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo and 
the kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, 
are now all known to inhabit some pan or 
other of Southern Asia ; and, of the birds and 
insects, every family and every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also 
on the Asiatic Continent and iu a great number 
of cases the species are also identical. The 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
even yet resemble in their natural productions 
the adjacent parts of the Continent almost as 
much as such widely separated districts could 
•be expected to do, even if they formed part 
of the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine 
islands agree in many respects with Asia 
and the western islands, but present some 
anomaliea. 

The Eastern portion, on the other hand, from 
Celebes and Lombok eastward, exhibit as close 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea as 
the western islands do to Asia. Australia has 
no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, bears, 
hyenas, no deer, or antelopes, sheep or oxen, 
no elephant, horse, squirrel or rabbit. In lieu, 
it has kangaroos, opposums, wambats and the 
duck billed palypus. It has no woodpecker 
or pheasants but has, in lieu, the mound mak- 
ing brush turkeys, honey suckers, cockatoos, 


the brush tongued loris, which are found no 
where else in the globe and all these peculiarities 
are found in the islands which form the Aus- 
tro- Malay an division of the Archipelago. 
The islands eastward from Java and Borneo, 
form a part of a previous Australia^ or Pacific 
Continent, although some of them may never 
have actually been joined to it. 

The Aru islands, Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 
agree with New Guinea in their species 
of mammalia and birds and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
range of the paradise birds. This separation 
has no relation to their geological character. 

The Indo Malayan and Austro-Malayan 
I divisions, hold two distinct types of 
I the human race, the Malay and the Papuan, 
who ditfer radically in their physical mental 
and moral characters, and under one or other 
of these two forms, as types, the whole of 
the people of the Eastern Archipelago and' 
Polynesia can be classed, and the line separating 
these two types comes near but somewhat east- 
ward of that part of the zoological regions. 
This easterly jutiitig of the Malay line, has 
been caused by the maritime enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Malay races who have 
overrun the nearer part of the Austro-Malayan 
region and have supplanted the original inhabit- 
ants and spread mucli of their language, their 
domestic inhabitants and their customs far 
over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type, respectively, all the people of 
the various islands can be grouped. The Asia- 
tic races include the Indo-Malay and all have a 
continental origin, while the Pacific races in- 
cluding all to the east of the Malay (except 
perhaps some in the northern Pacific) are de- 
rived not from any existing continent but 
from lands that now exist or have recently 
existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The varieties of animal life are great, some 
species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur in 
the Ghkia seas, and on the coast of Borneo, and 
fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds in 
Borneo and 2i in Sumatra, 20 are common to 
both islands. Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in 
Java, 20 are common to both islands ; of 21 
of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are common to 
both islands. 

The Malay of Borneo, firmly believe in 
ghosts. If a man die or be killed, they 
are afraid to pass the place. — Wallace I, 
Wallace^ pp. 13 to 20, 161, Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago^ ^o., 2 February 
1849, p. 141, Vol. III. Sk John\ 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol. 11. p, 265, Quar^ 
terly Reciew^ No. 222. p. 497. Marry ads 
Indian Archipelago^ p. 10. JSarVs Indian 
Archipelago^ p. 270. See Tawee Tawee Is- 
lands^ India \ Kaya j Katiow , Jintawan ; 
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Orang Laut; Malay Mindoro; Legetan Is- 
lands; Soioo Archipelago ; Kyan ; New* Gui- 
nea ; Lad rone Islands ; Lawang; Marco Polo ; 

The Suhi Achipelcbgo, is that chain of numer- 
pus islands which stretch across from the 
N. E. point of Borneo to the Island of Min- 
danao. Sooloo Island, from which the Archi- 
pelago is named, is high and of considerable 
extent, being 35 miles long and from 5 to 10 
broad ; it lies in long. 121® E. near the 
centre of the Archipelago. Th.e Macassar 
men of Celebes determine many disputes by 
single combat, but nerer avenge themselves by 
personal assassination. On the contrary, the 
Suiu race have no idea of putting thetnselves 
on a footing with their antagonist, but always 
attack him in the dark, or olf guard. It 
would scarcely be possible to scrape up a 
more infamous race than the Suln. The only 
virtue they boast, is courage, which, unaccom- 
panied with principle, is at best but negative, 
and in this instance doubtful. Honesty, indus- 
iry, or hospitality, are unknown to the mass 
of them, at least in practice, but they are distin- 
guished by civil dissensions, treacherous assas- 
sinations, vain-boasting, theft, laziness, dirt, 
envy, and dissimulation, or rather uriconnecied 
falsehood. The Sulu do not, like the mahome- 
dans of Hindostan, contiue their women ; on 
■:the contrary, they mix in society as in Europe. 

Negrito, In the Philippines are a black, 
•woolly* haired race called Negrito. They are 
of small dwarfed stature, 4 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet 8 inches high, which is 8 indies less 
than the Malays, and the Papuans are taller 
than the Malays, The hair agrees with that 
of the Papuan, and many negroes of Africa. 

Mindoro island lies immediately adji- 
« cent to the south-west coast of Luzon, being 
separated only by a narrow strait : the Negri- 
to race who are residing there are congregated 
^in a mountainous district, called Bengali, where 
"they live on friendly terms with the Mangui- 
anes, or wild tribes of the brown rac'^, by 
whom they are surrounded, although very little 
intercourse subsists between them; so that 
here^ at least, the system of sacrificing a neigh- 
bour, to avenge the death of one of their own 
tribe, seems to have been abandobecl. The 
Mindoro Sea is bounded on the south-west 
side by the north-east coast of Borneo. It is 
much resorted to by British sperm whalers 
who obtain entire cargoes there. Mindoro 
Strait is 27 to 33 miles wide. The Mangui- 
aim are a mild and ill used people, but so little 
advanced in cmlization, that European visi- 
tors, who have not had opportunities of per- 
sonal communication with the Bangano, often 
leave the island with the impression, that they 
dre only, a tore s'mge variety of the game 
p%il38, .l37, 336/ 


Maghidancto Idand, The people use Ihe 
alphabet of the 'lagala nation, of the great 
island of Lucon. 

The Ladrones or pirates of the Eastern 
Archipelago consist wholly of the inhabitants 
of the free mahoraedan states in Sumatra 
Lingin, Borneo, Magindnnao and Sulu. 

MiyidanaOi is in lat. 5^ 39 N., long. l2o® 
18 E. The interior of this large island is 
said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
Papuans, but those only who reside near the 
north coast, where there are several Spanish 
settlements, are known to Europeans. The 
chief tribes of tlie north are called respectively 
Dumago, Tagal)?doy, Malano, and Manabo, 
but very little is known concerning them, ex- 
cept that, in common with the other mountain 
Papuans of Mindanao, they are comparatively 
inoffensive . — EarVs Archl'iyelago, 

Lomhoky the rajah of Lombok has the title 
of Auak Agong, which mearis “son of heaven.*’ 
The indigenes are called “ Sassak.” The peo- 
ple of Lombok believe that some men can turn 
themselves into crocodiles, which transforma- 
tion they adopt in order to devour their ene- 
mies. The Sassak are a Malay race, hardly 
differing from those of Malacca or Borneo and 
have been converted to mahoraedauism. But 
the ruling race are brahminical and from Bali. 
The men are jealous and strict with their 
wives, infideliiy is punished by the couple 
being tied back to back and thrown into the 
sea, where crocodiles devour the bodies. Even 
a married woman accepting a flower or betel 
from a stranger has been punished by death 
with the kris, and any one found without leave 
within the grounds of a house is krised and 
his body thrown out to the street. The 
people frequently do a-ruok but it seems to 
be deliberatt'ly (l)iie. On one occasion, a 
person doing a-mok killed seventeen people 
before he could be killed. In war, a whole regi- 
ment will agree to n-mok, and then run on with 
such desperate resolution as to be very formi- 
dable to men Lss excited than themselves.— 
WaUace^ VoL I, pp, 73, 161, 174. 

Celebes Island, in configuration, has Been con,* 
pared to a 3",Rr fish, from which the ratliating 
limbs on one side have been removed ; and tbia 
very singular form also distinguishes Gilolo, an 
island not far distant from it to the eastward. 
Its salubrious climate restores to health con- 
stitutions impaired by residence on the marshy 
plains of the less elevated regions of India. 
Celebes occupies the centre of the tropical zone, 
and lies in the Molucca sea. Its length and 
breadth it is difficult to estimate, being com- 
posed of four peninsulas, with an area of 3578 
miles. Its coast presents a g«*eat number of 
bays, gulfs, and capes of eccentric outline. 
The surface is lofty, with considercible hills, 
and towards the north are several active yolca- 
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iioea. Some of tlie mountains rise seven I pled, tlm Mi naliassa confederation in^tBe 'north' 
thousand feet above the level of the sea of Celebes counts 286 villages ; the 'principar 
nsu^ily with round or fat tops* Though districts are Tondano, Langoang, Kakes, 
a mountainous island, Ct^lebes presents along Temehon, Sonder, Kawakkoang, Tom passe, 
the borders of the sea wide plains co- Amurang, Belang and Kema. They are all’ 
vi-red with verdure and beautiful vallevs, under the direct authority of the Dutch go-' 
some of which enclose magnificent ba«ins of vernment ; the Resident and three other Eu-* 
limpid water, raised on a smooth plateau encir- ropean civil employes, assisted by an indeter- 
cled by a rim of low hills. Thick forests cover miiiate number of native functionaries, admi- 
the hills atjd large tracts of the level country nister the government. The resident is under 
tvith oaks, maples, sycamores, cedars, teak- the orders of the governor of the Moluccas, 
trees, and the upas, Celebes is less populous the head quarters of which is Aniboyna. 
in proportion to its extent, than many other Sangir, and the numerous islands of this' 
island ot the Archipelago. Klabat is a coni- group occupy a superficies of 13 square 
cal volcanic inouutain," rising 6,500 feet leagues ; the Talaut and the Meangis islands 
above the sea in the northern peninsula of united are 18 square leagues ; these Archipe- 
fhis island : the two southern prongs of lagos, formerly subject to the authority of the 
this island form the gul^h of Boni, which sultan of Ternate, now make part of the’ 
stretches * three degrees northward into the residency of Menado. 

centre of the island. Its entrance is about Several extinct volcanoes, and some still in 
eighty miles wide, but narrows to thirty full aciiou, are found in the Songir grou2> 5 the 
miles, till at its head it again expands to forty- devastations which they commit from time to" 
five miles. Celebes, on its eastern coast, is time have often been fatal to the inhabitants*, 
fronted by islands, and many islanrls are scat- The eruption of Duvvana, in 1808, completely 
tered over the bays of Tolo and Tornini, or annihilated the village of Tagalando, destroyed 
Goonong Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, all the surrounding forests, and suddenly de* 
is in general liigh, bold laud. Its extreme prived the inhabitants of all means of liveli- 
point is called Cape Coffin, and the whole hood, by the destruction of their fields. The 
of the islands that stretcli from it to Menado Giinong-api causes numerous ravages in the 
bay are sometimes called Banca islands, island of Sjauw ; its peak, 6,000 feet above 
1 he tongue of land in the north of Celebes, the level of the sea, forms the culminating 
known administratively under the name of point of this group Gunoiig-api covers with' 
the Dutch residency of Menado, compre- its base all the northern part, of Saiigir-besar i 
bends all the northern extent of the island, this volcano has not bf'cn active since 1812; 
from the bay pf Palos in tiie west, to | when the torrents of lava destroyed the exten- 
thc cape of Taliabo in the east, and comprises sive forests of cocoanut trees with which thj4 
the grcrit bay or arm of the sea of Gunong- part of the island was covered, and caused the 
Tello, which stretches in a westerly direction death of many of the inhabitants. These is- 
between tlie two peninsulas, Tiie Dutch re- lands, furnish more than twenty-five kinds of 
sidency of Menado includes under its juris- wood suited for building and furniture. Tw'd 
diction the whole federative states of Mina- harbours, sheltered f»om all winds, exist in thC 
hassa ; the small kingdom of the northern larger Sangir, one in the Bay of Taruna, the 
coast; the very extensive districts in the west other, called Midelu on the eastern side. — 
part of the peninsula, where Government exer- As will have been seen from the above, Celebes 
cise sway, besides the islands of Sangir and consists of a small irregular central area, with 
Talaut tothe north, as well as the lesser island four long peninsulas. The two on the south 
of the west coast and the large gulf of Tornini. are sepamted by the Quit of Boni ; in the S'. 
The population is composed of native chris- W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In 1840 there ‘‘ Mangkasa"^ or “ Mangkasara,” and (of which 
were reckoned iu Minahassa; — word the Netherland capital Macassar is only 

, , a corruption of the Dutch), and the ‘^WugP* 

Natives. *70,700 The districts of or Bugi’* which originally was more parti- 

Christians: 6,687 Gorontalo. 50,000 cularly limited to the coast of the Gulf of 

Malays 3,875 Sangir & Talaut jBoni. North of Macassar, in the most wes- 

Chinese 5l0 islands.. .,,.4 0,000 tom p^rt of the island, is another people, tbh 

Eree Slaves 500 • • Mandhar,*^ who speak a third language. 

Total... 178,272 Qh the island of Buton, which may be regard- 
^Without taking into account the number ed as a part of the peninsula, east of the gulf 
Of the Alfoura population of the interior, of Boni, a fourth tongue is ‘spoken. In the 
Which cannot be very bousiderable, seeing that northern peninsula are the people speaking the 
the elevated and woody parts of Kayeli, To-, “ Gorontalo*’ and the “Menado” languages, 
kadja’iihd To-meiku appeat to be thinly peo-\ Minahassa is in the northenr extremity of Ce- 

255 ^ 
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lebes. In the interior are a people whom 
the coast tribes call Taraju, who are said to 
be cannibals, and head hunters. This was 
stated many years a^o by Dr. Crawfurd, who 
says (Vol. i. p* 2^3) “ some of the savages 
of Borneo destroy their prisoners and devour 
their flesh. One nation of Sumatra acquaint- 
ed with the art of writing and possessed 
of books, are well known to be cannibals. 
Among other tribes, the 'skulls of enemies 
are held as trophies round their habita- 
tions. Among the people of Celebes, when 
an enemy falls wounded on some occasions, 
they actually devour his heart, and there is 
hardly a warrior of note who at some time or 
other has not partaken of the horrid repast. 
Dr. Crawfurd had seen several who had done 
so, and one person told him ii did not differ in 
taste from the offal of a goat or buffalo.” Ma- 
cassar is the most notorious place in the Eas- 
tern Archipelago for the Bugi people to run 
a-mok. On the average one or two occur in the 
month. It is in fact amongst the natives of Cele- 
bes, the national mode of committing suicide, 
and is therefore the fashionable mode of escap- 
ing difficulties. Ten or twenty persons are 
sometimes killed and wounded at one of the 
a-mok. Stabbing and killing at all he meets, 
the a-mok runner is at last overpowered and 
dies in all the excitement of battle. It is a 
delirious intoxication, a temporary madness, 
absorbing every thought and action. Ma- 
cassar men is a common name of the Bugi 
race. The Macassar people were taught 
mahomedanism in the early part of the 16ih 
century, but the Portuguese arrived A. D. 
1525, and they embraced Christianity. The 
Bugi are now the great navigators and traders 
of the Eastern Archipelago. In the begin- 
ning of the western monsoon, they go in great 
numbers to the Arru islands, which is the 
principal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, 
Goram, the Ki islands, Tenimher, Baba, 
and of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, a 
distance from Macassar of upwards of 1,000 
miles. They carry English calicos, cotton 
goods of their own manufacture, Chinese gongs, 
,and arrack, and the return cargoes are tortoise- 
shell, mother of pearl shell, pearls, birds of 
paradise, and tripang, the Malay term for all 
♦kinds of Holothurifie or Sea Cucumbers. Of 
tripang alone, about 14,000 piculs are yearly 
shipped from Macassar, of a value of 600,000 
dollars, or JB150,000. It is estimated that the 
annual value of goods carried by the Bugi to 
the Arru islands from Macassar alone is 80,000 
dollars, oc 200,000 guilders, and of those 
taken to the Arru group from other places 
20,000 dollars, or 50,000 guilders.— The 
Bugi are the most enterprising race of 
tjie Eastern A^bVipelago. Although tliey bear 
aoiie personal {;esembUnGe to the Malays, 


arising probably from a common origin, in 
every quality but courage, they are essentially 
different. Exposed to the same temptations, 
and most skilful and adventurous navigators, 
they have never adopted the occupation of 
piracy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
themselves against the Malay prahua with the 
most heroic and desperate valour whenever 
they are attacked, proceeding, if overpowered, 
to blow up their vessels rather than submit. 
The poorest of these hardly islanders is as im- 
patient of a blow as a European gentleman ; 
and it is permitted to any one to avenge an 
affront by the death of the person who offers it. 
A more than Spartan training is bestowed on 
children. The boys at the age of five or six 
are removed from their parents, lest they should 
be made effeminate, by indulgence, and they 
are not restored to their family until they are 
of an age to marry. They are the Phoenicians 
of the Indian Archipelago, and there is not a 
coast from the northern shores of the Austra- 
lian continent to the M inlay peninsula where 
their ships are not habitually seen. These 
adventurers leave their country iu the begin- 
ning of the eastern monsoon on a trading 
voyage, and proceed westward until they 
reach Singapore. With vessels of peculiar 
build, of from forty to fifty tons burthen, they 
conduct almost the whole carrying trade of 
the Archipelago. They own at least 1,000 
ships, the outward cargoes consisting of cotton 
cloths, gold dust, edible bird’s nests, tortoise 
shell, tripang or sea slugs for Chinese epicures, 
scented woods, coffee, and rice ; and in spite of 
the jealous and restrictive policy of the Dutch, 
they have greatly contributed to diffuse British 
manufactures throimhout the islands of the 
Eastern Seas. Kilwaru is the metropolis 
of the Bugi traders lo the east. It is a mere 
sand bank, lying between Ceram Laut and 
Kissa and offers good anchorage in both mon- 
soons. From the earliest times they have been 
accustomed to buy horses at Gorontolo in 
Celebes, and kill them to eat. The natural 
wealth of Celebes is diversified and abundant. 
Besides timber and other trees noticed in its 
forests, are found paltns of various species, 
ebony, odoriferous sandal, dyewoods, areca* 
banyan, and bamboos often forty feet high and 
three in diameter. 8t, JohrCB Indiftn At* 
chipelago^ Fol, I. jp. 352, 353. Baffle* s Suior^ 
of Java, VoL /. p. 57. Bafflers pp* 

67,263,264; Journal of the Indian Atchipe^ 
lagoy No. /F, Sept, 1849, jp* 653; 3, Tm^ 
minck^ Coup d, (Eil mr le$ Possessione Ne&r^ 
Imdaisea, VoL III. pp. 85,86,87 ; Fritchard^ 
Phys. Mankind f VoL X. jp, 452; Borneo 

and Cehhea, Mnndy^ VoL L p. 4,382,114; 
Hogendrop^ Coup d, (Eil ; Brooke, Jownah^ 
Beylyny tomography^ 919, Wallace Malay 
Archipelago 15, J6L MeWle de Camhee^ 
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Motilteur de& hides Orieniales, Temminck, 
Coup de (Ell surles Possessions Neerlandaises^ 
hi. 81. HorsburgJt, Journ, hid. Arch, 
for Dec, 1850, page 764. Bikmores Travels 
in the Archipelago^ pp, 97, 99, 101, 379. 
Quarterly Review^ No, 222, p, 502. Wallace, 
Malay Archipelago, I. 174, II. 63,64. 

The population of Celebes vvas estimated hy 
Mr. Crawfurd at 900,000; if it were as well 
peopled as Java, it would number 14,000,000 
inhabitants . — (Quarterly Review, No* 222, p, 
503.) But at present, according to St. John 
(i. p. 351), it does not exceed 1, 104,000 peo- 
ple. Its cotton tapCj silk tape and embroidered 
tape, were exhibited at the Exhibition of 1862. 
It produces teak. The people of Minahassa, 
in the horth-east part of Celebes, differ much 
from all the other people in ilie Archipelago. 
They are of a light brown or yellow tint, often 
approaching the fairness of a European, of a 
rather short stature, stout and well made, of 
an open and pleasing countenance, but dis- 
figured, as age advances, with projecting cheek 
bones, and with the usual long, straight, jet 
black hair of the Malays. The coast people, 
where there hjs been intermixture, are coarse ; 
but in inland villages, where the race is pure, 
both men and women are remarkably handsome. 
They are quiet and gentle, submissive to au- 
thoiity, and are easily induced to learn and 
adopt the habits of civilized life ; they seem 
capable of acquiring a considerable amount of 
intellectual education, and they are clever me- 
chanics. Up to the early part of the 19th 
century, up to 1822, this people lived in tribes 
each under its own chief, always at war with 
each other, speaking different languages, unin- 
telligible to each other. They built their 
houses on lofty posts, to protect themselves, 
they were head-hunters like fclie Dyak of Bor. 
neo, and were said to be cannibals. Human 
skulls were the great ornaments of a ebiePs 
house, and when a chief died, two skulls ot 
an enemy, or failing that, of his slaves, were 
placed at Ins grave, and they worshipped dei- 
ties in the mountain, the torrent, the lake, and 
certain trees and birds, and wore only a strip 
of bark. In 1822, the introduction of coffee 
planting and a settled Government altered all 
that, and the people, though still speaking 
different tongues, are now the best clothed, 
best housed, best fed and best educated in the 
Archipelago. Much of this has been due to 
the tractable nature of this people, for near 
Menado is a race called Bantek, strong, but 
intractable, who have hitherto resisted all 
efforts to improve them. There are some of 
the less civilized tribes which have semi- Papuan 
features and hair ; while in some villages, the 
true Celebes or Bugi physiognomy prevails. 
The plateau of Tondauo is chiefly inhabited by 
people nearly as white as the Chinese, and with 


very pleasing semi-European features. The 
people of Siau and Saiiguir much resemble 
these, and Mr. Wallace believes them to be 
immigrants probably from some of the islands 
of North Polynesia. The Papuan type will re- 
present the remnant of the aborigines. The 
languages contain a Celebes-Malay element, 
and a Papuan element, along with some radical 
peculiarities derived from the Siau and Sanguir 
islands further north, and therefore probably 
derived from the Philippine Islands. 

Snmbawa^ one of the three peoples speaking 
distinct languages current in the island of Sum- 
bawa are the Bima. Their alphabet, once 
distinct, has been displaced by that of the 
Celebes, 

The Or any Laut, or sea-people, who are 
similar in their habits to the Baju, found 
upon the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
though belonging to it, can scarcely be said to 
inhabit the island, for they live entirely in their 
little prahus, and wander about the coasts. 
They subsist principally by fishing and it is said 
that they are always ready to give information 
to the piratical rovers. Quarterly Review, 
p, 222, 508. Professor Bihmore's Travels, 
pp, 1(U to 378. Orawfurd's Dictionary 
of the Archipelago, Vol, L p 243. St John's 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. i. jp. 351, Wallace's 
Malay Archipelago, Vol, i, p, 175. Hors- 
burgh, TemmineJe, Coup d'CEtl sur less 
Possessions Neerlandaises Hi. 5. quoted in 
Journ, Indian Archipelago for Dec. 1850, 
p. 764. See Tulour or Salibaboo Islands. 
Serangani Islands. 

Bouro Island, is one of the Moluccas, Port 
Defence, being in Lat. 3° 22|’ S. Long. 127® 

4’ E. in Lat. 3® 6’ S. Long. 125^ 67* E. 
and is about two hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence. The island is high and has a semi-cir'- 
cular mountain on its N. W. part. Bouro has 
two races, the larger number are Malays of the 
Celebes type, often exactly similar to the 
Tomore people of East Celebes, who are settled 
in Batchian, but the other race resemble the 
Alfura of Ceram. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are a comparatively fair people, very 
closely resembling the natives of Amboyna. 

Ternaie is merely a high volcano, with ita 
base beneatli the ocean. Its circumference 
around its shore is six miles and its height is 
5,400 miles. Severe and destructive eruptions 
took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673 and 
next on the 26th February 1838, then on the 
2Bth March 1839 and on 2nd February 1840; 

In that of 1673, a considerable quantity of ashes 
was carried to Amboyna. In that of 2nd 
February 1840, for fifteen hours, the solid ground 
rolled like the sea, but the heaviest ground 
wave was at 10 a. m. of the 15th February^ 
and the people then took to their boats. In 
this interyalwere great eruptions of ashes and hot 
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Slones whicli fell like hail. Lava poured from 
the crater into the sea. For ten days, clouds 
of black smoke poured out. About midnight 
of the 14th, the shocks were more violent, and 
before half past three a. m- every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in the earth out of 
which hot water rose for a moment and then 
the earth closed again to re-open at another 
place. Its population in 1865 was 9,000,—- 
The lower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees and hundreds 
of men women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in fruit, the Durian 
and Mango, Lansat, Mangusteen. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A. D. 1579 the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas. In the last great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. 
The people are of three well marked races, 
the Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dutch, The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were no doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintelligible. 
The Sirani are the Christian descendants of 
Portuguese. Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and Makian 
are only cones standing on the same great fissure 
of the earth. BUcmore^ 306-312. — Wallace^ 1. 
300,311. 

Makian is an island 50 miles from Ternate 
consisting of a single grand volcano. In 
1646 there was a violent eruption, which 
blew up the whole top of the mountain, leaving 
a truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tiiiore before this calamity. On the 29th 
December 1863, another eruption of the vast 
mountain took place in which all the villages 
and crops were destroyed and many of the inha- 
bitants killed. The sand and ashes fell so far 
that Cl ops 50 miles off at Ternate were des- 
troyed and it was so dark at Ternate that lamps 
had to be lighted at noon. — Wallace, 

Sam and BotH, small islands to the west 
of Timor, are very remarkable as possessing 
a handsome race, with good features, resembling 
in many characteristics, the race produced by a 
mixture pf the bindeo or Arab with the Malay. 
They are certainly distinct from the Timorese 
or Papuan race and must be classed in the 
Western rather than the Eastern division of 
the Archipelago.— -TTaZZace, Fol. il p, 277. 

^ Gilolo ; £7e»"am,-— The northern peninsula of 
GUolo, and the great island of Ceram are inhabited 
by the Alfura of Sahoc and Galela. These peo- 
ple are quite distinct from the Malays and almost 
equally so from the Papuans. They pe tall 
aud well made, with Papuan features and curly 
beaj^ded and hairy limbed. 


but they are quite as light in colour as the 
Millays. They are an industrious and enter- 
prising race, cultivating rice and vegetables 
and indefatigable in their search after game 
fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise shell. 

’Bourn island has a shorter, round faced peo- 
ple, with a Malay physiognomy, who may have 
come from Celebes, by way of the Sulu islands, 
and a taller bearded race resembling that of 
Ceram. 

The Alfaro seem to have affinities with 
the Tagala race of the Philippines, through the 
Sanguir islanders. 

A Papuan or Timorese is darker and has 
more frizly hair than the Polynesian New 
Zealander or Otaheitan, but their features are 
almost identical. 

Mr. Wallace (ii. 250) believes that the nu- 
merous intermediate forms which occur among 
the countless islands of the Pacific are not merely 
the result of an intermixture of these races but 
are to some extent truly intermediate or transi- 
tional and that the brown and the black, the 
Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fijiyan, the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich islands and those of New Zealand are 
all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Poly- 
nesian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opi- 
nion that the Papuans are more nearly allied to 
the Negroes of Africa than to any other 
race. 

The whole of the great island of New Guinea 
the Keand Ani islands, with M\sol, Salwatty, 
and Waigyou arc inhabited almost exclusively 
by the typical Papuan, and the same Papuan 
race extends over the islands East of New 
Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. The people 
on the coast of New Guinea are in some places 
mixed with the browner races of Moluccas. — 
Wallace, VoL ii. pp, 260, 277. 

In the typical Papuan, the colour of the 
body somewhat varies : generally it is a deep 
sooty brown or black, somewhat approaching but 
never quite equalling the jet black of some negro 
races, but it is occasionally a dusky brown. 
The hair is harsh, dry and frizly, growing 
in little tufts or curls, which in youth are very 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out to 
a considerable length forming the compact 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuans' pride and 
glory. The face has a beard of the came 
frizly hair and the arms, legs and breast are 
also more or less clothed with hair of a similar 
kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to the 
Malay, and the equal or superior of the average 
European. The legs are long and thin and 
the hands and feet larger than those of the 
Malay. The face is somewhat elongated, the 
forehead flattish, the brows very prominent, 
the nose is large, rather arched and high, the 
base thick, the nostrils broad with the aperture 
hidden,, owing to the tip of the nm bei^ 
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elongated. The mouth is large, the lips thick 
and protuberant, be is impulsive and demon- 
strative in speech and action, his emotions and 
passions express themselves in shouts and laugh- 
ter, in yells and frantic leapiugs. Women and 
children take their share iu every discussion. 
The Papuan has much vital energy ? In the 
Moluccas, Papuan slave's are often promot- 
ed to places of considerable trust. He deco- 
rates his canoe, his house, his domestic utensils 
with elaborate carving. They are often violent 
and cruel towards their children. The Papuan 
is black skinned, frizly haired, bearded and 
hairy bodied, long faced, has a large and 
prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows, bold, 
impetuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous laugh- 
ter loving and displays bis emotions. If 
the tide of European civilization turn to- 
wards N. Guinea, the Papuan like the true 
Polynesian of the farthest isles of the Pacific 
will no doubt become extinct. A warlike and 
energetic people who will not submit to 
national dependence or to domestic servitude 
must disappear before the white man,— 
A race identical in all its chief features 
with the Papuan, is found in all the islands 
as far east as the Fiji. 

Mysol and Waigyou are Papuan mixed 
partly from Gilolo, partly from New Guinea 
Paradisea rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and 
Ptilonopus pulchellus a lovely little dove occur 
here. 

Alfura, is written Alfora, Alafora, Arafura 
and Halafora, and according to Mr. Crawfurd it 
is from the Arabic al and fora. Mr. Bikmore 
says that those of Ceram had crisp but not 
woolly hair like the Papuans, and he re- 
gards them as a division of the Malay. He 
states that at Ceram the custom of head 
hunting prevails amongst the Alfura, — Bik* 
more, 204. PTallace, VoL iL p* 284. 

FJdlippines, The Aketa or Negrito y are 
a Papuan race, the second name, meaning 
little Negro, being given to them by the 
Spaniards; but that of Ita or Aheta, so 
pronounced, but written Ajeta, is their usual 
appellation among the planters and villagers of 
the plains. The woolly haired tribes are more 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
estimated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount 
to 25,000* The islands Samar, Leyte, and 
Zebu, have not any of them ; but they are 
found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly bmlt and less dark in colour 
than the Negros of Africa, and as having fea- 
tures less marked by the Negro characteristics, 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair ; and 
their social condition could not then have 
been much better than novf» since they are des* 


cribed as living on roots and the produce of 
the chase ; and as sleeping in the branches of 
the trees, or among the ashes of the fires at 
which they had cooked their food. They are 
all well formed and sprightly, but very low in 
stature, as they rarely exceed four feet and a 
half iu height. The character of the Negrito 
is untameabie, and it is impossible to surmount 
their tendency to idleness. Prompted by an 
irresistible instinct to return to tlie place of 
their birth, they prefer a savage hfe to all the 
charms of civilization. They are ebonj^- 
black like Negroes of Africa. Their hair 
is woolly, and as they take no pains in 
clearing it, atid do not know how to arrange 
it, it forms a sort of crown round the head, 
which gives them an exceedingly fantastic 
aspect, and makes the head appear, when 
seen from a distance, as if surrounded with 
a sort of aureole — Earl's PapuaiiSy pages 
121 to 131. 

The Papuans of Dory, worship, or rather 
consult, an idol called Karwar, a 
figure rudely carved in wood and holding a 
shield, every house is provided, with the 
idol, which is usually about eighteen 
inches high, is' exceedingly disproportioned, 
the head being unusually large, the nose long 
and sharp at the point, and the mouth wide 
j and well provided with teeth. The natives 
have also a number of “ Fetishes,” generally 
carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend- 
ed from the roofs of the houses, and the posts 
I are also ornamented with similar figures cut 
into the w^ood. Within the geographical 
limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Papuans 
only appear as inhabitants of the sea coast 
in New Guinea and the Islands immediately 
adjacent. Iu other parts of this region they 
are found only among the mountain fastness- 
es, maintaining an unequal struggle with tha 
brown races by whom they are surrounded, 
in some of the Spice Islands, the group nearest 
to New Guinea, their extirpation is matter 
of history, as observed by Mr. Crawfurd 

History Ind, Archipelago^' Vol^i. p» 18.) 

In Ceram and Gillolo a few scattered 
remnants of the race still exist ; but they 
hold little or no intercourse with their 
more civilized neighbours, flying into the 
thickets which afford them shelter and con- 
cealment on the first appearance of a stranger, 
experience having taught them that death or 
captivity will be their fate if they fall into the 
hands of their natural enemies. The charao^ 
teristics of the mountain Papuans must there- 
fore be sought in those islands where their 
numerical strength permit them to lead a 
life more fitted for human beings than that 
of their hunted brethren. It is an error to 
suppose that these poor creatures disappear 
before eivilization. Their chief destroyers are. 
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the wild and warlike bunting tribes of the 
brown race ; and, excepting the case of the 
Moluccas, wherever European civiliz-ation has 
been incroduced, the Papuans are more numer- 
ous than elsewhere, la the Philippines, for 
example, their number in the year 1842 
amounted to 35,000 souls. [Mallaty Les 
Philijppmes/^ vol- L p\ 97, Pans, 1846.) 
The large island of Mysol or Maesual, which 
lies nearly midway between the north-western 
extreme of New Guinea and Ceram, is said 
to have been occupied exclusively by Papuans 
%vhen this region was first visited by Europeans, 
aud they still form the bulk of the inland 
population, but the villages of the coast are 
occupied by a mixed race, in which the Papuan 
element, however, prevails. The islands of 
Goram, Oeram-Laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Patani, 
Hoek, and the south-eastern extremity of 
Gillolo, are also occupied by people of the 
mixed race, who are remarkable for their 
maritime activity, and for their friendly dis- 
position towards European strangers. The 
woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in the 
Philippines than in any other group of the 
Indian Archipelago, with the exception of 
New Guinea. M. Mallet, as already stated, 
gives the amount of the “ Negrito po- 
pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be 
considered as approximative, still if is proba- 
bly not far from the true amount. The race, 
therefore, can scarcely be less numerous now 
than on the first arrival of the Spaniards more 
than three centuries ago. Indeed, their dis- 
tribution among the Islands of the group 
seems to have been much the same then as 
at the present day ; for the island on which 
they were first seen was named by Magellan 
Isla dos Negros,’* to distinguish it from the ad- 
jacent island of Zebu, where his ships remained 
for some months. Negros still contains a large 
population of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether 
free from them, and no record exists of their 
having ever been found there. Samar and 
Leyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes 
of Negritos, and they form the chief population 
of the less accessible parts in the mountain 
ranges of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- 
lippine group. The accounts of the Negrito race 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly 
apply to their present condition. They are 
described as being smaller, more slightly built, 
and less dark in colour than the negroes of 
Africa, and as having features less marked with 
the negro characteristics, but as having woolly 
hair, — 

Prom a number of inquiries among Pa- 
puans who were marked with the raised cica- 
trices, it appears that those on the arm and 
breast, which are the largest and most prominent 
made in brdex to qualify them for udmis- 


sion to the privileges of manhood, by showing 
their capability of bearing pain. The Malayan 
term for crisped or woolly hair is “ rambut 
pua-pua.** Hence the term “ pua-pua,’* or 
** papua** (crisped), has come to be applied t.o 
the entire race ; and expresses their most strik- 
ing peculiarity. The features of the Papuans 
have a decided negro character : broad noses, 
thick and prominent lips, receding foreheads 
and chins, and that turbid colour of what should 
be the white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
countenance a sinister expression. Their natu- 
ral complexion is almost universally a chocolate 
colour, sometimes closely approaching to black, 
but certainly some shades lighter than the 
deep black which is often met with among the 
negro tribes of Africa. The Papuan race, when 
placed in circumstances favourable for the deve- 
lopment of their powers, are physically superior 
to the races of South-eastern Asia. Some of 
the New Guinea tribes would bear a compari- 
son, in point of stature and proportions, with 
the races of Europe, were it not for a deficiency 
about the lower extremities. Even the more 
diminutive mountain tribes are remarkable for 
energy and agility — qualities which have led to 
their being in great demand as slaves among 
their more civilized neighbours. With regard 
to mental capacity, also, they are certainly not 
inferior to the brown races ; but their impa- 
tience of control while in an independent state, 
utterly precludes that organization which would 
enable them to stand thoir ground against en- 
croachment ; and they invariably fall under the 
influence of the Malay people whenever the two 
races are brought into contact. The islands 
ill which remnants of Papuan tribes may yet be 
found are Sumba or Sandal-wood Island, Burn,* 
the Xulla Islands, and the small eastern penin- 
sula of Celebes, which terminates at Cape Tali- 
abo, Sumba is a mountainous island, three 
hundred miles in circumference, lying to the 
south of Flores, from the coast of which it is 
distinctly visible in clear weather. The inha- 
bitants of Savu possess a settlement near the 
south-west extreme of the island, and the 
Bugi traders of Ende have two or three 
small stations on the north coast which are oc- 
casionally visited by small European vessels for 
the purpose of obtaining horses; but the natives 
of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, where they 
cultivate maize, yams and other produce similar 
to that grown on Timor, and are said to use the 
plough, winch is unknown in any other island 
to the eastern of Sambawa . — JiJarli pp^ 
6 ta 185. 

PliiUlppmest—lihe entire population of ilu's 
Archipelago, is estimated at 4,000,000, of 
whom 3 1 millions are Christians.. The Indian 
races are in general superstitious, credulous, 
fond of gaming, and particularly addicted to 
cock-fighting. The Negrito are said to be the 
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original inhabitants of the islands who retired 
before the invading Indians. The extent of 
this Archipelago is 300 leagues from north to 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west. It 
is made up of countless islands, traversed by a 
mountain ranste, and partially fertilized by the 
overflow of spacious lakes. This Archipelago 
received its name after Philip the Second 
of Spain, in whose name they were finally 
conquered, pacified, and peopled. The 
Negrito of the Philippines, are polytheists, 
but without temple or ritual. They believe in 
omens, invoke Camburan (God), the moon and 
stars, and adore the rainbow after a storm. 
They have also a worship of ancestors, a god of 
the harvest, of the fisherman and hunter; and a 
remnant of fetichisra in a grotesque native devil. 
Iloco, is one of the languatjes spoken in the 
island of Lucon. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, 
sp >ken at present by a population of 2,250,000 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 
people. Mr. Crawfurd says that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic cha- 
racter and grammatical structure of the Tagala, 
with those of Malay and Javanese that there is 
any ground for fancying them to be one and the 
same languages, or languages sprung from a com- 
mon parent and only diversified by the effects 
of time and distance, and that an examination 
of the Bisaya Dictionary gives different results. 

Negros or Buglas Island, extends from lat. 
9° 4' to lat. 9® 50'. Of the central group of the 
Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, 
Samar, Leyte, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two 
former are the only islands in which Negrito 
tribes exist to the present day, and even as re- 
gards Panag, the fact must be considered 
doubtful. Negros, however, contains a consi- 
derable Negrito population, the crest of the 
mountain range, which extends throughout the 
length of the island, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, being almost exclusively oc- 
cupied by scattered tribes. — Mr. Barl^ p. 141. 

is an island of the Eastern Archipelago 
inhabited by a mixed race of Papuans and the 
brown race. 

Flores^ called also Endie or Mangerye, is 
nfi extensive Island, of the Archipelago, 
201 miles long from E. to W. and from 42 to 45 
miles broad. It is so namedTrora the Portuguese 
word ‘ flor,’ a flower, but is called Ende and 
Mangerye, from its chief south and west ports. 
Its chief trade at Ende is with Siimba or San- 
dalwood Island ; the Mangerye port trades with 
the Bugi and Malay. The coast is occupied by 
the Malay or brown race, but in the interior is 


a people with frizzled hair, and a similar friz- 
zled hair people live in the mountainous parta 
of Solor, Piutar, Lombatta aud Ombay. On the 
south coast of Flores is a tribe called Bakka who 
are reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. 
Captain Keppel says that the natives cap- 
tured from the island used to be much esteem- 
ed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and lie 
gives the following translation from a Dutch 
journal ; — On the island of Fiores, there 
lives a race called, on the south coast, Kakka^ 
who not only devour their enemies, but with 
whom custom requires that the son shall cut 
the body of his deceased father in pieces, and 
sell the fiesb to the inhabitants at the high 
price of its weight in gold. This flesh is gree- 
dily eaten by the people as a great delicacy. If 
the father was heavy and of great size, the son 
considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
population of Endore on the same island is also 
very greedy of human flesh.' But these canni- 
bals confine themselves to the heart, which,, 
with incredible dexterity, they extract from 
the body, by giving a blow under the left 
shoulder blade. It is then cut into very small 
pieces, eaten completely raw by the bystanders^ 
who belong to the same race.” Captain 
Keppel adds I am not able to corroborate this. 
Galeteng is a locality in. the island of Flores, 
occupied by a race so called. According to the 
statements of Bugi traders, who had settled in 
Fiores, that island is inhabited by six different 
races speaking. as many different languages, the 
Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, the lioka, the 
Konga and the (5aleteng, names derived 
from the principal places of their residence. 
--Honlurgh. Bikmore, iii. KeppeVs Indian 
Archipelago, VoL ii. p. 149. Crawfurd Diet, i 
p scciv, 

Siunha or Sandalwood Island, with about 
4,000 geographical square miles, is composed of 
a range of hills that rise immediately from the 
sea to a height of 2,000 feet, and "almost of 
equal height ; Romba peak, however, is 7,000 
feet. Vessels visit it in the S. W. monsoon 
from Surabaya and return in the N. E, raon« 
soon with .the active little ponies of the island. 
They are, after the ponies of the Balia of Su- 
matra, the best of all the horses of the Archi- 
pelago, Biktnore thinks its people are Malays, 
though this is questioned, and they are also 
said to have a different tongue. It yields san- 
dalwood and copper. — Bikmore, 112. 

Solor. — The coast tribes of Solor are remark- 
able for their skill in managing their prahus 
and canoes, and are the most expert fishermen in 
these seas, frequently capturing the black-fish, 
a small variety of the cachalot, or sperm-whale, 
which no other fishermen in these seas will 
venture to attack. The blubber or fqt obtained 
from them is used as food, and also as aji arti- 
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cle of barter with the inland inhabitants; and Islands and New Guinea. They are of the 
the oil and spermaceti is sometimes disposed Papuan type, tall, have pronounced features, 
of to the Bugi and Macassar traders, who large, somewhat acquiline, noses and frizzly 
prefer it to cocoa-nut oil for burning in their hair. The women talk to each other and to 
prahus. Several Solor fishermen are always to be the men with loud voices and with a self 
found at Ooupang, the Dutch seitleraent on asserting, quite different from Malay women. 
Timor, chiefly in the service of government, The mountaineers of Timor are a people of 
from whom they obtain a fixed allowance of Papuan type, have rather slender forms, busby 
rice and maize. These men, who are relieved by frizzled hair, and the skin of a dusky brown 
others every year, are sent in compliance with colour. They have a long, somewhat acquiline, 
an old treaty, by which the coast natives of nose, with the overhanging apex, which is so 
Solor agrded to furnish an annual quota of men characteristic of the Papuan, and so absolutely 
for the public service. As all the youths have unknown among races of Malayan origin on 
to take their turn, the system makes them ac- the coast. There has been an admixture of 
cnstomed to intercourse with Europeans, and Malay, perhaps of hindoo, as w< 11 as of Portu- 
is attended with very beneficial results — Mr. guese, and the coast occupants have wavy, 

. not frizzled hair, a lower stature with less 

Timr is an island of 249 miles in extent, prominent features and the houses are built 
from lat. 10° 23’ S. to lat. 8“ 21’ S., and from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
loBv 127® 15’ E. to long. 123° 30’ E. It mountaineers are raised on posts. The 
isaljoutSOO miles long and 60 broad and dead of the Papuan Timorese are laid on 
is formed of high undulating mountains in the a stage six or eight feet above the ground, 
interior, though near the sea, it is of moderate sometimes open, sometimes covered, and are 
elevation. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli retained there till money for a feast can be 
or Dielv, is in lat. 8° 84’ S. and long. 125® obtained, when they are burned. The “ Poma- 
40’ E., and on the north side of the island, li ” exactly resembling the Taboo of the PaoU 
Timor is oceupied by tribes much nearer fio, is in full operation here, and a few palm 
ito the true Papuan than those of the Moluccas, leaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, it from any thief. The inhabitants of the south- 
with bushy frizzled hair, and the long Papuan western part of Timor, in the neighbourhood 
nose. They are of medium height and of of Ooupang, are an exceedingly dark, ooarse- 
ralher slender figures. They are said to be haired people, and travellers have great diffi- 
great thieves. The tribes are constantly at war cully in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
with each other, but they are not very cou- they belong to Malayan or Papuan races, so 
rageous or blood thirsty. They reverence tlie equally balanced are their characteristics, 
custom of “ tabu ” which they call “ pomali” T'he anonymous author of an excellent “ ac- 
and a palm across a door indicates that the count of Timor, llotti, Savu, Solor, &o.,” in 
ceremony has been performed. In their ex- Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 
citable disposition, loud voices and fearless seems to have fallen into this state of per- 
demeanours the Timorese closely resemble plexity; and as his observiUio ns are evidently 
the Papuan people of New Guiuea. In the the result of long experience at Ooupang audits 
islands west of Timor, as far as Samba or neighbourhood, the follovvihg are a few short 
Elorrs and Sandalwood Island, a very similar extracts which bear upon the point. The natives 
race is found, which also extends ‘eastward are generally of a very dark colour, with friz- 
to Timor Laut, where the true Papuan race zled, bushy hair, but less inclining to the Pa- 
begins to appear. Timor seems to form the puans than the natives of Bade (on the island 
north east end of the great range of volcanic of Flores). They are below the middle size, 
islands, wliich extends northeast and south and ratW slight in figure. In countenance 
west from Timor to Sumatra. It has only one they more nearly resemble the South Sea 
active volcano, Timor Peak, near the centre of islanders than any of the Malay tribes, 
the island, which was blown up during an The people of the neighbouring island of 
eruption in 1638, and has since been qaics- Serano, are like those of Timor, with frizzly or 
sent. Coupang in the west end of the island wavy hair and n coppery brown colour, 
is the chief Dutch town, and Delli, in the Amongst the birds of Timor few ore orna- 
eastern part of the island is the capital of tho mental. There are Platycerous vulueintus ;a 
Portuguese possession. There is nothing green species of Geoffroyas • Tropidorhynchus 
that could be called a forestand the whole Timorensis. Ptilonopus ciucius, a white-headed 
country has a parched and dry appearance, pigeon ; the pretty little loi ikeet Triohoglossus 
There are Malaya and Chinese but the native enteles and T. iris ; SphiBcolhera viridis, a 
Timorese preponderate and have nothing in green oriole, and the rod Cyornis hjacin- 
.coiumon with the Malays, but are much ’more thina. Of the butteriiies Papilio muomaus and 
alhed to the true Papuans of the Aru I P. liris the swallow tailed buUetilies occur : alsg» 
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Cetliosia Lesclienaultii and several Picidse. 
Small quantities of copper and gold are 
found. 

The land mammals in Timor are only seven 
in number, Macacus cynomolgus common all 
over the Indo-Malayan Archipelogo ; Para- 
doxurus fasciatus, a civet cat ; Felis!megalotis. 
a tiger cat ; Oervus Timoriensis ; Sorex teais, 
and Cuscus orientalis. The south-east* 
coast of Tirnnr near Mount Allas is accord- 
ing to Bikmore occupied by the Papuan 
race with frizzled hair in tufts on the head, 
Mr. Earl ' says that some of the people on 
the table land back of Dilli, have opaque 
yellow complexions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of others 
is straight, fine and of a reddish line, and that 
every intermediate variety of hair and com- 
plexion between this and the black or deep 
chocolate colour ,and the short tufted hair of 
the mountain Papuan is found in Timur, and 
it is possible that the races are there mixing 
as its position is next to Papua. — Wallace^ i, 
p. 184; to p. 2il. Mr, Cr, TT, Ear\ from p, 
180 to 181. 

Semao island, the natives of this place have 
been named by Mr. Crawfurd the Negro Ma- 
layan race. The people are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair and a coppery brown 
colour. Semao island has abundance of mon- 
keys, one of them the Macacus cynomolgus, or 
hair lipped monkey, which is found all over 
the western islands of the Archipelago. 

* Timor Laut or Tenimher Islands, form a 
group which consists of the large island of 
Timor Laut, the islands of Larat and Virdati, 
and the numerous small low lands fronting its 
northern side. Timur- laut, means Timor of 
the sea, or to the eastward. 

The Kei group of Islands, adjoining the 
Arru Islands, are inhabited by the J^rafura 
race. Ke, Kei or Ki is prefixed to the names of 
all their villages. The great Kei is about the 
size of Tanakeka an island near Macassar. 
The men profess mahomedanism, but eat hogs 
flesh, and the islands produce Maratigo 
and Banyaro woods, well adapted for masts. 
At Bori, the Papuans are called My fore. 
They are about 6 feet 3 inches high, few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped 
hair its full length, and generally uncared for, 
which gives them a wild, scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
Papuan women of Ke, are not secluded, the 
ehildren are merry, noisy and have the nigger 
grin, and amongst the men is a noisy confusion 
of tongues and excitement on every occasion. 
The Ki, group of ten islands form the 
northern of the south-easterly islands. The 
natives are industrious and great boat builders. 

Carpophaga concinna occurs in the Kei and 
in Banda where it is called the nutmeg pigeon. 

2€S 


The islands, covered with luxuriant forests, 
are occupied by two races, one of them the 
Papuan who make cocoanut oil, build boats 
and make wooden bowls, their boats are from 
small planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burden. They build the skin first and fit on 
the knees and bends and ribs. Money is not 
used but every transaction is in kind. The 
Papuan wears a waist cloth of cotton or bark. 
The other race are mahomedans who were 
driven out of Banda and wear cotton clothing. 
They are probably a brown race, more allied ta 
Malays, but their mixed descendants have 
great varieties of hair, colour and features, 
graduating between the Malay and Papuan 
tribes, Cyphogastra calepyga, a beautiful 
species of the Buprestidse, occurs here also 
the butterfly Orchis, Phalaenopsis grandiflora, 
two large beetles, Therates labiata, and 
Tricondyla aptera. T. labiata is ever on the 
watch and from time to time emits an odour 
like otto of roses. T. aptera of the Malay 
islands resembles a large ant more than an inch 
long and of a purple black colour. It is wing* 
less. — Wallace, p. ii. i03. Archipelago to 124- 
Bikmore, 243. 

Ceram is the largest island of the Moluccas 
and, next to Celebes, of all the Archipelago. 
It 18 162 miles long, but its greatest breadth 
is only 42 miles. The island is one long 
mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5,000 
[ or 6,000 feet in height. 'J’he people of 
Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gillolo. They are daiker in 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair ; their features are harsh and 
prominent, and the women are far less engag- 
ing than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfuro, man of Ceram gathers his 
frizzly hair into a flat circular knot over the 
left temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one’s fingers and coloured red at the 
ends, in the lobes of the ears. They are very 
nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
naked, but armlets and anklets of woven 
grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or 
small fruits, complete their attire. The 
women have similar ornaments, but wear their 
hair loose. All are tall, with a dark* brown 
skin, and well marked Papuan physiognomy. 
The Alfuro or Papuan race are the predo- 
minant type in the island of Ceram. Of 
twenty-eight words of the language of Ceram, 
nine of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 
seventeen are common to theae two languages* 
The cluster of islets lying at the south- 
east extremity of the large island of Seran 
as it is called by the natives, or Ceram, 
as it is laid down in the maps, are known 
as Ceram. They are situated in latitude 
30? 56* south, and in L. 133? E. and form 
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one of the most remote trading stations to the 
eastvi^ard, from which the produce of the Ar- 
chipelago is conveyed in native vessels to this 
port. The Island of Ceram is the second in 
size of the Moluccas, having an estimated area 
of about 10,000 square miles. The mountains 
are from six to eight thousand feet in height, 
sending down innumerable streams to the sea. 
The vegetation is every where luxuriant, and 
the trees gigantic. Admiral Keppel had in 
his possession a circular slab of wood from the 
Island, three and a half inch thick, eight and 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in parti- 
cular is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the several 
islets which compose the Cerara group are 
Seranreh, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, Manakoo, 
and Malomgee. Of these, the two largest 
re Gorong and Manakoo, and are the 
only ones of tiie group which exhibit any 
appearance of fertility : they are represented 
to be hilly and covered with wood, ex- 
cept where cleared for the purposes of culti- 
vation, which however seems confined to the 
little rice which is grown on them. Tliey 
produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, 
and among them the durian and mangosteen, 
as also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanut and 
sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives 
the chief article of subsistence, Ceram has 
on its western side the three islands Bonoa, 
Kelang and Manipa. The^ commercial pro- 
ducts from these islands consist of tortoiseshell, 
mother o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin- 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
— Bikmare^ 263. ICeppeVs Ind, Arch, VoL 
IL p. 196. 

Ceram Laut.-^A cluster of islets lying off 
the south eastern extremity of the large island 
of Seram or Ceram in lat. 3® 5.5’ S.and 133^ 
E. They produce tortoiseshell, mother 
o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. Ceram 
Laut is the most westerly and the largest of 
the range of small islands which extend 15 
or 18 miles E. &. W. Ceram ZoaU, means 
Ceram lying to seaward. 

Ceram Laut is the great place to which 
the Bugis carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. Ceram Laut, and Goram 
are seldom visited by Europeans. Tlie natives 
of the Cerara Laut islands repair chiefly to the 
northern coast of Papua, or the island of New 
Guinea, from which they are distant only 
about a day’s sail, to procure the vaiious arti- 
cles of produce we have mentioned — that part 
of this vast island being called by the Bugis 
Papua — ^Nothing. Mother o’pearl shells are 
however procured by the Bugis themselves in 
greater quantities at the Aroo islands. The 
'lufuuua :o£ New Guwsh hgve not 


yet been made acquainted with the use of 
firearms among themselves ; they have the 
sumpifc or blow-pipe, but their principal wea- 
pons are the bow and arrow, and a light spear 
or lance. Although the inhabitants of the 
Aroo island are represented by the Bugis as 
being of the same race as the Papuans, they 
enjoy a much more unrestricted intercourse 
.with the inhabitants, who trade freely with 
them and permit them to settje. Mother 
o’pearl shell is obtained here in great quanti- 
ties, and tortoise shells and trepang or beche 
de mer, are also procured. The Aroo people 
employ their Papuan slaves in diving lor the 
mother o’pearl shell, and in fishing for beche 
de mer. The people of the Ceram isles appear 
to have themselves little or no communication 
with the Aroo islands. — J onrn, of the hid* 
Arch. December 1852, p. 690-691. hors- 
hurgh ; Bikmore 242. 

Qoram, a group of three islands in the East 
Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is a high group 
composed of raised coral reefs 309 or 400 
feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
which broke forth in 1659. In the Goram 
group, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay and 
Bugi has produced a good looking people. 
The Goram people are wholly traders, every 
year they visit the Teniraber, Ke and Aru is- 
lands, the whole N. W. coast of N. Guinea., 
from Oetanata to Salwatty and the islands of 
Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages to Tidure, Ternate, Banda and Am- 
boyna. Their prahus are all built by the Ke 
islanders, wlio annually turn out liuudreds of 
neat boats- The Goram people trade in tre- 
pang, medicinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 
and tortoise shell, which they sell to tbo Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru. — UikmoTG, 
243. Wall. II. 53, GO. 

TIisKifjlng group consist of 17 islands. Their 
inhabitauls resemble those of the S. Coast of Ce- 
ram, and are not of the Papuan or negro race, 
they are great traders and constantly visit New 
Guinea and purchase birds of paradise, luri, 
crows, pigeons, megapodiidm and scented 
woods. 

Moluccas include five islands off the W, 
Coast of Gilolo, with Burn, Amboyna, and the 
other islands off the S. Coast of Ceram. 
The three large islands, are Gilolo, Ceram 
and Bourn with a great number of 
smaller ones, amongst others Batchian, Morty, 
Obi, Ke, Timor-Laut, Amboyna, Ternate 
Tidore, Kavia and Banda. These occupy a 
space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of 
longitude, and by groups of small islands 
they are connected to N. Guinea on the 
east, the Philippines on the north, Celebes 
on the west and Timor* on the south. 
The land mmxnals are few iu number* Of 
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bats however 25 species are known. The only 
one of the quadiamana, is Cynopithecus nigres- 
cens, at Batchian, the Viverra tangalunga, 
llusahippelaphus, Far; Babirusa, Sorex my- 
osums ; the flying opossum, Belidens ariel, a 
beautiful little roarsnpial animal like a flying 
squirrel, and three species of Cuscus, opossum 
like animals, with long prehensile tails, small 
heads, large eyes with a covering of woolly 
fur, their flesh is every where eaten. 
There are, however, 265 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red ciested 
cockatoo, two specif-s of the Eclectus parrot, 
and five of the beatiful ciimson lories, 21 spe- 
cies of pigeons, 16 species of kingfishers 
and the mound making megapodii, for M. 
Wallace! inhabits Gilolo, Ternate and 
Bouru. 

The insects are very numerous and very 
beautiful, Pieridsc, Danaidte, Ornithoptera pria- 
mus, helena anu remus, Papilio Ulysses, deiph- 
obus and gambrisius ; Iphias hucippe, one of 
the Pieridse, also Hestra idea of the Daiiaidae ; 
two large Nymphalidse; Diadema pandarus and 
Charaxus euryalus, and amongst the beetles 
Enchirus longimanus, Xenooerus semiluctuosus 
and a species of Eupholus. 

Amboyna is alike the name of the island and 
of the chief city. The west side of the island 
is called Hitii and the east side Lai-Timur. 
Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have 
been discovered by Antonio d* Abreu, a Portu- 
guese captain wlio left Malacca in 1511 : but 
Ludovica Bartheraa (Vartoma) of Bologna 
claims to have been there in 1506, Amboyna 
town has 14,000 people. The city people 
seem to be mixtures of Papuan or Ceraraese, 
Malay, Portuguese, with an occasional crop 
of Portuguese or Dutch, half civilized, half 
savage lazy people. — Wallace^ i, 300 ; 
to 90. Bikmore, 130. 

The Banda group consists of ten islands, 
the largest of which is Lontar or Great Banda, 
it is crescent shaped and Pulo Pisang, Banana 
island, and Pulo Kapal, ship island, lie in the 
hollow of the crescent and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong A pi, next 
Banda Neira, NT. E.of which is Pulo Krakka or 
Old Woman’s island. D’ Abreu, a Portuguese 
commander was the first European who visited 
them* This was named the nutmeg group 
and for nearly a hundred years the Portuguese 
monopolized the trade. In 1609, the Dutch 
attempted to take these islands, but the war 
lasted 18 years, and the natives who survived 
all fled to the neighbouring islands. The 
Dutch had to cultivate these islands with 
slaves, and when slavery was abolished, with 
convicts, of whom in 1865 there were about 
3,000. Its three islands enclose a secure 
harbour and the water is so transparent. 


that living corals and minute objects are 
seen below. Almost all the island Is covered 
with nutmeg trees, grown under the shade 
of the Canarium commune. About f of 
the inhabitants are mixed races, Malay, 
Papuan, Arab, Portuguese and Dutch, but the 
aborigines, doubtless were Papuans, and a 
portion of them still exists in the Ke islands 
to which they emigrated, when they fiist took 
possession of Banda. Of the birds is a very 
handsome fruit pigeon Carpophaga coiicinna, 
which feeds on the mace and is found also in 
Ke and Matabellovv, and a small Fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diadematus, — Wallace, z. 289 
to 291. Bikmore, 221. 

Batchian. The interior of Batchian is uninha- 
bited, there are only a few villages on the 
coasts. Tlie people are the Batchian Malays, 
who differ very little from those of Ternate. 
Their language, however, has more of the 
Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure 
Malay showing that they are formed from 
straggleis of various races, almost homogene- 
ous. The Orang Sirani (qu. Nasiani or Suryaui) 
aie Christians of Portuguese descent, like those 
of Ternate. Many of these have a Portuguese 
physiognomy, but their skin is generally darker 
than that of the Malays. They speak Malaj^^ 
with a large number of Portuguese words and 
idioms. A third race is the Galela men from 
Gilolo, and the fourth race, is o colony from 
Timor in the eastern peninsula of Celebes 
who were brought here, a few years ago, at their 
own request to avoid extermination by another 
tribe. They have a very light complexion, 
open Tartar physiognomy, low stature and a 
language of the Bugis type. They are an in- 
dustrious agricultural people and supply the 
town with vegetables. They make a good 
deal of bark cloth, similar to the “ tapa ” of 
the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark is taken 
off’ and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and 
as tough as parchment. It is used for wrap- 
ping up clothes also dyed with a bark dye 
and sewed into jackets. The Orang Sirani are 
very fond of dancing. In three hundred years, 
they have changed their language and lost all 
knowledge of their nationality but in manners 
and appearance they are almost pure Portu- 
guese. Every where in * the east where the 
Portuguese have mixed with the native races, 
the offspring are darker in* Oolour than either 
of the parent stocks. This is the case with 
the Oi;ang Sirani and with the Portuguese of 
Malacca and Goa. This is not the case in South 
America, where the Mameluco, the oft’spring 
of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer 
than either race, but alw^ays fairer than the 
Indian. Batchian and Tawali islands are 
separated by a narrow strait, 

Makimiy north of Batchian, is a volcano, of 
which in 1616 there was an eruption. 
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Jfotir, north of Makian is a tracliytio 
cone. , 

Gold has been washed for in the island of 
Datchian ever since 1774. 

Obi, Batchian and the three southern 
peninsulas of GilolOj possess no true indi- 
genous population. The Orang Sirani or 
Christian descendants of Portuguese are as civil, 
obliging, and industrious as the Malay, but 
they consider themselves of a superior order 
and are inclined to trade and commerce 
rather than to manual Idbour.-^ ^Fallace, ii, 
19 — 41. Bihnore, 299. 

Gilolo, is one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
north end is in about Lat. 2® 23’* N. It has 
a long mountainous coast. High bold land, 
with three remarkable peaks. The indigenes 
live in the north of the island. They 

are radically distinct from all the Malay 
race. Their stature, their features, as well as 
their dispositions and habits are almost the 
same as those of the Papuan. Their hair is 
semi-Papuan, neither straight, smooth and 
glossy like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and 
woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs 
among the true Papuans but never among the 
Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or even lighter* Of course 
there has been intermixture and individuals 
are occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
■ tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved manner 
and louder voice unmistakiugly proclaim the 
Papuan type. Here is the exact boundary 
between the Malay and Papuan race. It is 
only in the northern peninsula that these 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest 
of the island with P)atchian and the other 
islands westward being exclusively inhabited 
by Malay tribes like those of Ternate and 
Tidore. This would seem to indicate that the 
Alfuro area comparatively recent immigration, 
and that they have come from the north or 
east, perhaps from some of the islands of the 
Pacific, though it is difficult to understand why 
80 many fertile islands should possess no 
indigenes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they are 
great wanderers over the Archipelago. They are 
a very fine race, remarkably energetic and indus- 
trious, of light complexion, tall and with Pa- 
puan features, coming near to the drawings and 
desciiptions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti 
and Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
hu8 with outriggers, and settle on any coast or 
island they take a fancy for: They catch turtle and 
tripang,hunt deerandwild pigs anddry the meat, 
«md cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
The people of Gilolo are called Alfura. 


Bikmore, however, erroneously states that they 
are strictly of the Malay type, and have not the 
dark skin and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram 
and Buru, though representatives of that people 
may exist in Gilolo, The population of Gilolo 
are supposed to be 75,000, all but 5,000 of 
them are under the sultan of Ternate. 

The Clove tree grows spontaneously on the 
Moluccas, viz, Ternate, Tidore, Motir, Makian, 
and Batchian. — Horiburgh. Wallace^ iL 13, 
405. Bi/emore, 313. See Pulo Gasses, Syang ; 
Waygiou, Weeda Islands, Wutsau. 

The Keffing Islands is a little group, in the 
Molucca sea, encircled by very extensive reefs 
piojecting into deep water, and rendering it 
difficult of approach. The caclielot or spermace- 
ti whale abounds in the ocean, and might sup- 
port an extensive fishery. Some of the islets are 
low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in Ghissa, 
with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely swarm- 
ing \vith fish, while the shores are peopled by 
ducks and snipes. Pulo Manok, or Bird island 
lies midway betw een Ceram and the Serwatty 
group, a high solitary mountain resting on the 
bosom of the sea, with a truncated cone, desert, 
and the refuge only of myriads of birds, which 
deposit such vast quantities of eggs, that many 
of the natives of the neighbouring isles visit the 
place and subsist for whole days on this whole- 
some food. Sulphur is also found on the rocks. 
Tho little communities existing in these scat- 
tered groups present curious phases of social 
life. Dwelling in houses erected ou posts, 
they in many instances surround their vil- 
lages with rough walls of coral, occasionally 
carrying a similar fortification all along the 
shore. Many indications among them proves 
the existence of piracy- Slaves, nutmegs, tre- 
pang, tortoise-shell, edible birds* nests, are 
bartered for powder, shot, muskets and small 
cannon, besides calico and chiua-ware, betray 
the inclination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaceful traders are 
secretly addicted to piracy, though some bear 
a character for innocence and love of industry 
altogether inconsistent with this pursuit. 
Among these are the inhabitants of Motir, a 
gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following the oc- 
cupwition of potters, and supplying the neigh- 
bouring islands with vessels and utensils of 
various kinds made of red clay elegantly mould- 
ed and of good (juality. These compete in the 
markets of the Molucca sea, with the plates 
and pans brought by the traders of Keffing 
from the Ki Islands. — Kolff's Fogage of the 
Bourga, 220,345. Danvin'^s Coral Beefs. 
Orawjiird^Sf Ind. Arch. III. 447. Temminck^ 
111,307. As. Journ. s. 33C, qxiotedinSt. 
John^s Indian Archipelago ^ VoU /. p. 142. 

Arroe or Arrtb Islands^ extend from Lat. 
7® 0* to Lat. 5^52* S. and in Long. 133°. 
i 56* E, run for upwards of 100 miles N* and S. 
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and lie between the Timor Laut p;voup and 
the S. W. Coast of New Gu{nea. They are a 
closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west coast of New Guinea, and 
between forty and fifty miles in breadth. On 
the eastern side of the group are found banks 
of sand and mud, stretching far out to sea, 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. Inland are many fresh water 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in 
other places. Their produce is pearls, mother 
of pearl, tortoiseshell, birds of paradise 
and trepang. The timber of the islands 
is much praised. The Arru Islanders have 
much intercourse with strangers. They pur- 
chase from the Bugis the Papuan slaves 
brought from New Guinea, who are then em- 
ployed in diving for pearls and in the beche de 
mer fishery. The Arru Islanders are impove- 
rished by their excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, imported from Java and Macassar. In 
personal appearance the people are between 
the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They are 
not many degrees further advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the natives of the north coast of 
Australia to whom many of them bear consider- 
able personal resemblance. Some^of the Arru 
men profess Christianity and some are raaho- 
medans. In stature they surpass the civilized 
natives of Celebes. The dress of the men is a 
piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thighs, and 
a salendan or shawl. No fillet is w^oru round 
the head. The hair is woolly and frizzled out 
like that of the Papuan. The men are of a 
jealous disposition and easily roused to anger 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other- 
wise they are mild of disposition. The women 
wear a mat in front and one behind. When a 
peison of consequence dies, these are stripped 
off and they rusli into t lie sea where they dis- 
port for some time. Christianity was introduced 
into the Arm Islands many 3^ears ago by 
the Dutch of Amboyna and nearly all the 
principal people profess this creed. The 
Arru people ornament their houses with bra- 
zen trays, dnlam or talara, and elephants’ teeth, 
which are broken up when the owner dies. 
Triparig is abundant near the islands, in nearly 
all the varieties, but is iuclitferently cured. Nei- 
ther the Kei or Arru islanders ever abscond to 
avoid paying their debts. The Arru islanders 
bear^ a strong personal resemblance to the 
aborigines of Port Kssington ; indeed, on seve- 
ral occasions in which natives from the neigh- 
bourhood of the late settlement visited the is- 
lands in European vessels, they were consider- 
ed by the Arruans as belonging to some remote 
part of their own group. But the Arruans 
also possess so many characteristics in common 
with the O'lUanata of the opposite coast of 
New Guinea, that it would be necessary to in- 


clude them in a general account of the Pa- 
puans. One of their most singular peculiarities, 
however, consists in the value which they attach 
to elephants’ tusks, brass gongs, and huge por- 
celain dishes. An odd custom, and one that 
is probably unique in the world, consists in 
the destruction of a man’s goods on his death, 
instead of a distribution of them among his 
surviving relations. All the chattels which he 
has collected during his life, including tusks, 
gongs, and precious China dishes, are broken 
in pieces and thrown away : and in the villages 
may be seen heaps of these fragments of pro- 
perty which custom or some singular supersti- 
tion has deterred the living from appropriating. 
The natives of Aru are Papuans, with black 
or sooty brown skins, woolly or frizzly hair, 
thick ridged prominent noses, and rather slen- 
der limbs, "most of them wear nothing but a 
waist cloth. Papuan boys sing cheerily as they 
walk along or talk aloud to themselves, which 
is quite a negro peculiarity. They have as 
food raw sago and vegetables, fish and 
molluscs, and tobacco, betel and arrack are 
their luxuries. Their houses are rude sheds. 
There are some mixed races amongst them. 
The Papuan talks, laughs, shouts without in- 
termission. The women have only a mat of 
plaited strips of palm trees worn tight round 
the body and reaching from the hips to the 
knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in a bunch 
at the back of the head. They delight in comb- 
ing it or forking it, using a large wooden 
fork wiih four diverging prongs, to separate 
and arrange the long tangled fiizzly mass. They 
and the men wear earrings, necklaces of sil- 
ver, brass, shell. The Arru Papuans told Mr. 
Wallace that some of their tribes kill the 
old men and women when they no longer 
can work, but he saw many old folk. 
Their hair is usually black and strongly curl- 
ed. Like the African Somali, they wash it 
with wood-ashes or lime water, which impart 
to it a lightish colour and cause it to appear 
rough, both these peculiarities being consider- 
ed very tasteful by the Alfoer as well as by 
the Papuans. The Arruans are taller and 
more muscular than the Malays and Bug! of 
Celebes, but are inferior in porportions, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans. 
The usual height of the men is from five feet 
four inches, to five feet eight inches, and there 
is a great inclination to slimness about the 
lower extremities among the taller men, some 
of whom attain the height of six feet. The Ara- 
fura of Vorkay (one of the southern Aru) 
possess no religion whatever. Of the immorta- 
lity of the soul they have not the least con- 
ception. To all enquiries on this subject 
they answered, No Arafura has ever returned 
to us after death, therefore we know nothing 
of a future state, and this is the first time we 
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have h<=arf] of it- Their idea was Mali Mati The Dorey people are great carvers and paint- 
sudah. When you are dead there is an end of ters. Their food is roots and vegetables with 
vou. Neither have they any notion of the fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or 
creation of the world. They only answer hill-men of N. Guinea are geuerally black but 
‘*None of us are aware of this, we have some are brown like the Malay. Their hair, 
never heard anything about it, and therefore though more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
do not know who has done it all. The and matted, instead of being long, loose and 
ports frequented by the foreign trading- woolly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
vessels are all in the north-western part of the New Guinea Papuans as- of a decidedly negro 
group, where the people are evidently of a character: — broad flat noses, thick lips, receding 
mixed race, the natural result of strangers from foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour of 
the west having married and settled among what should be the white of the eye which 
them during an intercourse which appears to gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their 
have extended over several centuries. complexion is usually a deep chocolate-colour 

a maritime people in the Arru Islands, sometimes closely approaching to black but 
who venture far out to sea. Many of the certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
Baju remain throughout the year near the black that is often met with among the negro 
Dutch settlement of Macassar, on the south tribes of Africa. The naany Papuan tribes in 
end of Celebes, where they are found very use- New Guinea, are generally in a state of warfare 
ful in carrying despatches. They are chiefly with each other and return from their warlike 
employed by the Chinese in Ashing for trepang, expeditions with heads. They are superstitious 
or sea-slug, and according to the policy inva- and worship a wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
riably adopted by the latter in their dealings inches high, whom they consult on all occasions, 
with the natives, are generally involved in debt, A widow remains in the family of her deceased, 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The husband. The negroes of New Guinea are in 
demand against e-icli boat or family usually various states of civilization. Some of the rudest 
averages about four hundred guilders (twenty- dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare sub- 
five pounds sterling), and, extraordinary as it sisteuce by the chase or the spontaneou.s pro- 
may appear, no instance is on record of their Auctions of the forest. There are, however 
ever having absconded to avoid the payment of other Negro tribes living on the coasts who 
their debts.-— 335. Qiiarterh/ Review, have made some advance iri civilization. These 
No, 232, jt?. 512 Wallace^ 11. 141 to 180. dwell by whole tribes in huge barn-like houses 
Lubboch Origin of Civil, p, 122. raisetl on posts, like those of the wild inhabi- 

New Guinea , — Its S. W. part is knowm to tants of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard is 
native traders as Papua-kowiyee and Papua- crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes 
Onen ; it is inhabited by the most treacherous large, dark browm, or black : nose flat and 
and blood-thirsty tribes, and up to the jDresent broad : mouth large, lips thick and teeth good: 
time traders continue to be rriurd<u‘ed there, few have regular features, and most arc apathe- 
The Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty Wai- tic. The ordinary men wear a waist cloth 
giou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, made of the bark of a tree, called mar/* 
have become peaceable. On the W, Coast which is wrapped round the waist and passed 
however, and in the large island of Jobie, the between the legs. Women wear n short sarong 
Papuan race are in a very barbarous condition to the knee, geuerally of blue cloth. Men and 
and take every opportunity to rob and women tattoo their bodies on occasions, by 
murder. The race in the interior of Dorey pricking the akin with a Ash bone and rubbing 
are called Arfak, they are savages. The in lamp black. Tlio Dori people are a seafar- 
Papiians of Dorey hang the skulls of the ing people and are expert swimmers and divers. 
Arfak under the eaves of their houses, wdiich Their prahus have outriggers and arc exca- 
are built in the water, on posts and led up to by vated from the trunk of a single tree. Their 
rude wooden bridges. There is a large Council food consists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, 
Chamber, at Dorey, supported enlarger posts on fish and hogs* flesh and fruits. Sago is imported 
each of which is a rude carving of a naked man in small quantities. Theft is considered a grave 
or woman with other revolting carvings near, offence : they are chaste and marry one wife. 
The people of Dorey resemble those of the The dresses of the chiefs among the natives 
Ke and Aru islands, many of them are very of Dori consist of the saluer, or short 
handsome, tall, well-made, with well cut fea- drawers of the Malays, and the knbya, 
tures and aquiline noses- Their colour is a or loose coat of calico, with a handkerchief 
8pp^P**phing to black, and tied roun<l the head. The common men, 
frizdy hair is combed up into a mop- and the chiefs themselves, when not in the 
I e form by means of a long six jirotiged fork, presence of strangers, wciir only n chawat, 
.ine languag^ spoken at Dorey is not nn- or waist-cloth of the bark of the Ag, or of 
fistooq by the Papuans at Humboldt Bay. the paper-mulberry -tree, beaten out like 
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the bark-cloth of the Polynesian. The 
north coast of N* Guinea is generally 
high ; towards the sea, there is^ low 
land, but a little way inland, a chain of 
mountains^ extends parallel to the coast and 
elevated in some places 4.000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great seat of the Pa- 
puan race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme 
length, or nearly double that of Borneo ; but 
its superficial area is probably less than that 
of the latter island (200,000 square geogra- 
phical miles), as there is every reason to 
believe that the south coast of New Guinea, 
immediately opposite to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in Australia, forms a deep indentation 
similar to the Great Bay on the north coast, 
there being a space of two degrees and a half 
of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of this unexplored space, 118 
miles, or four-fifths of the whole, were taken 
possession of by proclamation, in the name 
of the king of Holland, in the year 1828, 

As the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
employed in the Surveying service are said to 
have general instructions not to interfere with 
coasts claimed by foreign powers, unless the 
interests of navigation absolutely require it, 
this in some degree accounts for the fact that 
so large a apace of coast, within 600 miles of 
a European settlement tliat has been esta- 
blished more than three centuries, remains 
still unknown to civilized nations. The names 
by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna Papua, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity 
of the race by which the coasts are inhabited. 
The most striking geographical feature of the 
great eastern peninsula consists in a back- 
bone of lofty mountains, which apparently 
extends throughout its length. Their practice 
of standing up to paddle their canoes is repeat- 
edly noticed by Lieutenants Kolfi: and Modern, 
and it seems to be general throughout the 
coasts of New Guinea, The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or squat,” 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the i 
Bajii Laut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand like 
the Papuans, and give as a reason for assuming 
this posture, the superior facilities it affords 
them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovered. — Q» TT. JSarl, p> 40. Craw^ 
fnrd Malay Gram.» and Die, VoL 1. clxiii. 
Mt, JjJarl, page 7L 

Am?^$ island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built 
on posts, are placed entirely in the water. 
At very low water only is the beach partially 
uncovered. This beach consists of mud, 
in which .mangroves grow luxuriantly and 
completely obstruct a landing. The gardens, 
from this cause, are situated on the surround- 
ing islands, principally on an island with a 
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high beach biiig opposite to the kampong. 
The Ansus Papuans wear their hair in tufts. 
Their appearance is good natured, faces regular, 
eyes beautifully black, tlie mouth broad with 
beautiful regubir teeth, and the forehead high 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and finely 
curved noses, w hich give them a more Euro- 
pean physiognomy. The men are generally 
handsome and well formed, stout, without 
being too thick, strong and muscular ; the 
women very good looking ; and some children 
with very regular soft faces and long pendant 
curling hair. — Journal of the Ind* Aroh^^ June 
1852, p. S30-1-2 and 3. •; 

Brumer. The women of Brumer Island, on the 
south coast of New Guinea, are tattooed on the 
face, arms, and front of the body, but generally 
not on the back, in vertical stripes less than 
an inch a part, and connected by zigzag mark- 
ings, On the face these are more complicated, 
and on the forearm and wrist they are fre- 
quently so elaborate as to resemble lace-work. 
The men are more rarely tattooed, and 
then only with a fevv lines or stars, on the 
right breast. Sometimes, however, the mark^ 
mgs consist of a double series of large stars 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the 
pit of the stomach. — Lubhoch Orig. of Civil, 
p, 44. McGdllvray'*s voyage of the Rattlesnake, 
vol, 1 . p, 262. 

Aiou or Yowl, is a group of islands 
situated about 70 miles W. N. W, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W. 
Coast of New Guinea, and 30 miles N. E. 
from the island of Waygioii in the Gillolo 
Passage. I’lic group consists of circular low 
isles, 16 iu number. The largest lies in about 
lat. 0^ 25* N. long. 131® 0’ E. The group 
IS surrounded by an extensive coral reef, nearly 
a degree in circumference, the south-weslern 
portion of whicl) is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow, but deep channel. Aiou 
Baba, the largest of the group, lies on this 
detached portion of the reef and is about 7 
miles round and '500 feet in elevation. The 
north-easttrn or larger reef, which contains 
the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with 
several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N. W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef, but if this be the case, the 
harbour is not frequented, there being no temp- 
tation in the way of refreshments to induce 
j large vessels to put in there. The inhabitants, 
who are Papuans, are few in number and 
occupy thera*ielves almost exclusively in fishing 
and in catching turtle, with which the lagoons 
within the reef abound, The chief exports are 
tortoiseshell of good quality, which is obtained 
here in large quantities, and trepaug. These 
are purchased by Chinese and sometimes Euro- 
pean traders from Ternaie, in Moluccas, the 
king of which place assumes supreme autho- 
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rity over all those parts of the Coast of New 
Guinea which his subjects have been in the 
habit of visiting for purposes of trade. The 
traders to Aiou all employ small vessels, which 
alone are adapted for going within the reef 
of Aiou-Baba, their chief resort. They bring 
red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, old 
clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery which the negroes of New Guinea delight 
in as much as .those of Africa. The natives 
are tolerably friendly to strangers, but must not 
be trusted too much, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
case, indeed, with all the Papuan tribes. A 
vessel visiting these islands for purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a na- 

tive of Ternate or Tidore to act as pilot and 
interpreter. — Journal Ind. Arch. — Horsh. 

The Languages in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago ; — 

Written p , . 

Languages. Spoken at charao- ^ndPrieste. 

per used.. 

1 Malay ..-Singapore Arabic 

8 Javanese ... Java Javanese 

3 Sapak Lombok Indigenes 

ofLoinbok, 
a pure Ma- 
lay race 
profess! og 
mahoine- 
dauism. 

fi Macassar .. S. Celebes Native Mahome- 

j near Ma- dan. 

oaasar 

5 liugia ...Large part Native ,, 
of Cele- distinct 
bea foroiMa- 

' S cassar 

^ 6 Bouton .. Boutony .„ A large is- 

g land S. of 

Celebes. 

7 Salayer . Balayer ... A small- 

er do. 

STomore ... E. Penin- ... Pagans. 

sula of The people speak- 
fjelebes in iug these five lau- 

^ Babchian gauges of Celebes are 

of pure Malayan 
type, and all bub the 
Tomore race, are 
equal io civilization 
to the true Malays. 

( PTomohon. Plateau of These nine lungu- 

lOLangowen} Minahassa ages with many 
others are spoken in 

11 Ratahan J S. E Coast the N. W, Peninsula 

12 Belang i of do. of Celebes, by' the 

g people called Alfu- 

ISTanawanko West „ ,, ro. These languages 

*3 14 Koma ... East ,, „ are falling into dis- 

^ 15 Bautek ... a suburb of use and Malay is be- 
Menado coming the general 

16 Menado ... Chief town medium ofcommuni- 

17 Bolanghi-Ou N. W. cation. Most of the 

tarn Coast be- people are being con- 

tween verted to christiani- 
Menado ty, 
and Li- 
conpang 


18 Sanguir islandci Two groupa of is^ 

and Slau lands between Cele- 

bes and the Philip- 
pines. The inhabi- 
tants resemble the 
people of Menado. 

19 Salibabo Is- 

lands also called 
Talaut 

aOSulu Islands E. of Celebes, Ms- 

lays of the Moluccas 
tyjie : Mahomedans. 
f21 Crijeli ... 3 villages These people ai'e 
g 22 Wayapo .. on the allied to the natives 

o , 23 Massa- eastern of Ceram : Cajeli peo- 

t ratty ... side of pie are mahomedans. 

Bourn 

24 Amblau An island, Mahomedans. 

S. E. of 
Bouro 

25 Ternate The most Inhabitants some- 

northern what mixed with the 
island of indigenes of Gilolo. 
the Mo- 
luc cas 

26 Tidora Next island Inhabitants undis- 

of the tinguisublc from those 
Moluccas of Ternate. 

27 Kaioa Islands iiorth of 

, Batchiau 

28 Batchiau ... Mahomedans : in- 

babiianiH, like the 
proeeding. 

29 Gani — A village on Moluccnn Malays. 

the B. Mahomedans, 

poniuflula 

of Gilolo 

30 Sahoe ...? V'illagcs in Inhabitants called 

31 Galela N. Gilolo A Ifnro. They arc in- 

digenes of Polyne- 

sian typo, but brown 
skins and Papuan 

hair and features : 
Pagans. 

32 Liang ... ... V^illages on Of mixed Malay 

the N . and Polynesian tyi>o. 
Coast of they are mahomed- 
Amboyha any or Christians. 

33 Morelia and Do. in N. 

Mamilla . . ' W. (lt». 

34 Batumerah ... A submbo^' Inhabitants of the 

Amboyna Molaoca Malay type 
—Mahomedans. 

3o Lariki, Asilulu, in W. Am- M ahon usd ans from 

Wakasiho ... boyna Ternate* 

36 Sapavua An island Inhabitants of the 

oast of brown Polynesian 
AtuUoyna type and speaking the 
! . same language as 

those of Coram, oppo- 
I site. 

37 Awaiya .,* ) Villages on Indigenes of Poly- 

38 Camarian ... j the S. of nesian type, now 

^ ^ Cerhm Christians. 

SDTeluti and*^ Villages on Mixed brown Pa- 
Hoya ... I the S. pnan or Polynesian 

40 Ahtiago and f coast of and Malay type j Ma* 

Tobo ...J Ceram hemodans* 

41 Ahtiago... ...Indigenes AUuto of brown 

inland Papuan or Polynesi- 
f rom Ahti- an type —Pagans, 
i a 0 
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42 Gah : 

E. Ceram 

Alfnro'ofjCeram. 

48 Wahai 

N. Coast of 

Inhabitants of 

Ceram 

trbe N. Coast of Ce- 

44 Goram 

Small is- 

ram, of mixed race, 
speak several dialects 
of this language : Ma- 
homed ans 

j Of mixed ‘race: Ma- 

lands E. 

homedans. 


of Ceram 
Do. S.E. do 

Brown Papuan or 

45 Matabello ... j 

46 Teor 

Do. S.E.of 

Polynesian race., Pa- 
gans. 

Do. do. 

47 Ke Islands ... 

Matabello^ 

On the W . of the 

48 Aril do. 


Aru Islands, true 
black Papuans ; Pa- 
gans. 

W. of N. Guinea 

49 My sol Coast ... 

1 

1 

— 

True Papuans. 

N. of Ceram, se- 

50 Mysol interior. 

1 

i 

mi-civil izedPapuaus, 
with mixture of Mo- 
luccau Malays. 

True Papuans; Pa- 

51 Dorey 

N. Coast of 

gans. 

Do. do. 

52Teto .O 

N. Guinea 

Intermediate be- 

58 Vaiqueno in | 

1 

tvv'een the true and 

E. Timor 


the brown Papuans 

54 Brissi in W. j 


— Pagans, 

Timor ...j 
55 Savu ...( 

1 

' Islaiids^W. of'Ti- 

56 Eotti .. ( 

1 

mor, of mixed race, 

57Allor ) 

1 

with apparently 

much of the hindu 

1 Islands between 

1 Flores and Timor, 

58 Solor ... ( 


inhabitants of dark 

59 Bajau or Sea 


Papuan tyi^e. ^ 

A roaming^ tribe 
of fishermen of Ma- 
la j^an type all over 

Gyp.sies 


jihe Archipelago. 


Wallace, FoL II. p. 292 £o 295. 


Mr. Crawfnrd, (Malay Gram, and Die. Vol. 
1. p. vii.) considers that a certain con- 
nexion of more or less extent exists be- 
tween most of the languages which pre- 
vail from Madagascar to Easter Island in 
the Pacific, and from Pormosa, on the coast 
of China to New Zealand, Thus over 200 de- 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
over a fifth part of earth’s surface. In this 
are the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
the great group of the Philippines, the 
Islands of the North and South Pacific, and 
Madagascar. It is inhabited by many different 
and distinct races of men, as the Malayan, the 
brown Polynesian, the insular negro of several 
varieties, and the African of Madagascar. Of 
these, the state of civilization is so various that 
some are abject savages, while others have made J 
a respectable progress in the useful arts, and | 


have even attained some knowledge of letters. 
He is of opinion that the leading race in the 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the lan- 
guages are many,with more or less intermixture 
of some principal ones throughout. In Borneo, 
he says, there are at least 40 languages. In Cele- 
bes and its islands at least 10 ; iu Flores 6 ; 
in Sumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra and its islands not 
fewer than 10 ; and even in civilized Java with 
its islands, 3. It is the same in the Philippine 
islands, and in Lucon alone, there are three* 
He says, that in the Eastern Archipelago, 
no languages exist deiived from a common 
stock, or standing to each other in the relation, 
of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French, 
do to each other ; or as Gaelic does to Irish, or 
Armorican to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The 
only dialects that exist are of the Malay and 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little 
more than differences in pronunciation, or the 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects of 
a common tongue do exist, but there the 
number of words common to such dialects, and 
to the languages of the Archipelago, is so 
trifling that it refutes at once the notion of a 
common origin. In Mal^y, the most familiar 
words for the head the shoulder, the face, a 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, 
the hand, the face, father, brother, son, daugli- 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with syno- 
ijymes for the hog and dog, the sun, the moon, 
the sea, and a mountain. In the language of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar use is 
Sanskrit, and a word of the same language is 
the only one in use for the^numeral ten. It is 
on the same principle that Mr. Crawfurd ac- 
counts for the existence of a similar class of 
I Malayan words iu the Tagala of the Philippine 
although the whole number of Malayan W'ords 
I does not exceed one-fiftieth part of the lan- 
guage. Head, brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, 
feather, child, sea, moon, rain, to speak, to 
die, to give, to love, are examples. 

Some personal pronouns are found in the 
Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary of 
five thousand words a hundred Mala} an terms 
do not exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
constructed without the assistance of Javanese 
words, or of Javanese without the help of 
Malay words. These two languages can be 
written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. The 
Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
tion of their words be in common, are distinct 
languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
ments are extrinsic and unessential, ^When 
this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
we find an opposite result, A sentence in the 
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Maori and Tahitan can be written in words 
common to both, and without the help of one 
word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- 
structed without the help of Latin, although of 
this language they contain, at least, as large a 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan do 
of Malayan. Mr- Crawfurd is of opinion that the. 
Malay and Javanese languages furnish the stock 
of ihe.wide spread words which are common to 
so many tongues in the Archipelago and which 
have been chiefly derived from the languages 
of the two most civilized and adventurous 
nations of the Archipelago — the Malays and 
Javanese ; and he uses the word Malayan for 
whatever is common to these two people. 
In physical form, the people speaking the 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be 
sketched. The average stature of the men is j 
about five feet three inches, and of the women 
three inches less. They are, in fact as 
compared to the Ohinese, the Hindus, the 
inhabitants of Western Asia, and Euro- 
peans, a short race. The face is lozenge- 
shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek bones 
high, the mouth large, the lips thin, the 
hair of the head black, coarse, hank, abund- 
ant, — that of all other parts of the body, 
beard included, very scanty : the skin is 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, 
but fairer than that of any genuine hindu, 
and never black ; the lower limbs arc heavy and 
the whole person squab and wanting in agility. 
With shades of difference, not to be fixed 
in words, this, he says, with the exception of 
a few negroes, is a description which applies 
to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Penin- 
sula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Timur, and the whole Philippine group. By 
auy standard of beauty which can be taken, 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Malayan must be pronounced as a homt^ly 
race. The cradle of the Malay race was the 
plains of Menang-kabau in The interior of 
Sumatra frv)m whence they emigrated and 
pushed their conquests, or formed settlements, 
to their present extensive limits. They form- 
ed colonies in the Malay peninsula and in 
Borneo, the former probably and the latter 
certainly occupied before their arrival by rude 
tribes of the same race of men who could offer 
no effectual resistance. In the remoter islands 
or in those occupied by powerful and civilized 
nations, the Malays appear only as settlers, and 
not colonists, as in Java and the principal 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago. 

" The Malay peninsula, called Tannah Malaya 
or land of the Malaya, with the exception of a 
few diminutive negro mountaineers, is occupied 
by Malays or by men of the same race, for the 
several wild tribes in the interior, although 
Mi calling themselves Malays, speak the 


Malay langiicagc, and have the same physical 
form as the Malays, although not calling them- 
selves, by this name, and their language con- 
tains many words that are not Malay. 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
occupied by Malays who are supposed to have 
first emigratcii to that island about the date of 
the reign of the Saxon king Athelstan. 

The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the 
common language of intercourse between the 
native nations among themselves, and between 
these and foielgners. It is in the Archipelaiio 
what French is in western Iilurt)pe, Italian in 
eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
India. All nations who hold intercourse 
of business with strangers must lUKlerstand it 
and all strangers must acquire it. Tliis is the 
case in Sumatra, where other languages are 
also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Mo- 
luccas, in Timur, and in tlie Piiilippine group. 
Mr. Crawfurd attdhutcs the spread of this 
language to the enterprising or roving charac- 
ter of the people whose native tongue it is, as 
also its own softness of sound and bimplicity of 
structure and eoi\a(‘(|uent facility of ae(|uirem*ent. 
He adds that although Malayan civilization in 
all probability, sprang up in the interior parts 
of Sumatra, as Malay tradition alleges, still 
that is not above titty miles from the coasts, 
with which many rivers communicate and the 
Malays must be considered ns essentially a i»a- 
ritimo people. 

In Sumatra and the groups of islands on its 
western coast, in addition to tin? iMnlay, there 
are at least nine oilier languages, five oi* which, 
the Ache or Achin on the north-western cud of 
this island, the Bntak or Bntta, ilie Korinchi 
east of the Balnk, the Haj.ing or ib'Jang and 
the I^anipung, are cultivated and written 
tongues. There aie aUo several rude lan- 
guages among the scattered tribes on the main- 
land. The Batak or Hatta nation lie to the east 
of the Malays, and funiish perhaps the only 
recorded example of a people acquainted with 
letters, who practice a modified cannabalism. 

The Lamputlg people occupy the eastern end 
of Java, on the strait h of Suuda and fronting 
the western extremity of Java. 

In the groups of islands on the western coast 
of Sumatra, are several unwritten tongues* 
amongst which may be named that of the Pogy 
or Fagi islands, the language of the Nias, and 
that of Maros. 

Many of the Malay race have become con- 
verts to mahomadanisnu The earliest convert 
aion recorded was that of the Achinese, the 
nearest people of the Archipelago to the ijonti- 
nentof Asia. Hus was in iS^Od of our «iij- 
The Malays of Mrdacca were not converted until 
1276 ; the inhabitants of the Moluccas not 
until 14«7S, and the people of Celebes not uiitil 
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3495, only tlie yenr before Vasco de Gama 
passed the Cape of Good Hope. Thus the 
earliest conversion of these islanders took place 
574 years after the death of Mahomed and long 
after the first zeal of his followers had evaporat- 
ed. To this day there are a few mountaineers 
in Java still professing a kind of hinduisrn, and 
the Javanese retain numerous of their old pagan 
superstitions and have added those of their sub- 
sequent religion. 'Ihey people the air, the 
woods and livers, with various classes of spirits. 
They have the prating — or fleeting ghosts ; the 
baikas-a-han, kabukamale and wtwe, evil 
spirits; and the damit and dadungawu or tutel- 
ary spirits. They now consider the bindu gods 
of their former belief not as imaginary beings 
but as real demons, and have added the jan of 
the Arabs. 

The games of the Indian Islanders are chiefly 
sedentary. 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in 
extent, and by far the most fertile of the Archi- 
pelago contained in 1850, 1^000,000 of inhabit- 
ants. In the eastern and central parts there 
may be said to be three Javanese languages, — 
the popular, the polite (which is a kind of face- 
titious dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, 
found only in old books andancient inscriptions. 
The modern and popular language, as well as 
the polite dialect, is writtt'ii in a peculiar cha- 
racter, of which the substantive letters amount 
to twenty. In Java, in addition to the Java- 
nese, is the Sunda language, which is spoken 
over about one-third of the island extending 
from Cheribon across the island down to its 
western extremity. This tract is more moun- 
tainous than that inhabited by the Javanese, 
and the people somewhat less advanced in civi- 
lization, but possessing the same amiable and 
docile character as that nation. 

The industrious, peaceful and nuraerous 
people who speak the Madurese language with 
its dialect the {Sumanap, occupy the island of 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait and 
form in some districts the bulk of the popula- 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, 
depopulated by long wars for the past two 
hundred years, they have been emigrating.* 

In the adjacent island of Bali, which is 
small but fertile, well cultivated and populous, 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and 
sacred language, and it is one of the most im- 
proved languages of the Archipelago, 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd 
considers to have a strong affinity with the Ja- 
vanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and popu- 
lous island, divided from Bali by a narrow 
strait. This is the termination in an easterly 
direction, of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible as- 
perate and primitive phonology than Malay, 


and the Javan group embraces Sundan, Ma-* 
duran, (with its dialect Bawian) and Bali.^ 
Borneo, is an island of about three times 
the extent of Britain. In 1824, out of llio 
forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had adopts 
ed mahomedanism and the Malay language, 
Amongst these w^ere the Dyak race of Su^ 
galam who long since abandoned the cruel 
practice of head hunting. The many langu- 
ages of this island belong to the same class 
of languages as the Malay, and Javanese and 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are all 
of the same race with the Malays and Java- 
nese. The inhabitants are divided into numer- 
ous distinct tribes, each, it is staled, speaking 
a separate language, and Mr Crawfurd has 
seen the names of at least sixty of these small 
nations who have no common name by which 
to distinguish themselves from the people of 
other regions. The greater part of the coast 
of Borneo is rather dotted than, peopled by 
Malay settlements, according to the Malays 
themselves, the result of migrations from Su- 
matra dating as far back as thirty generations. 

A small portion of the eastern coast is occu- 
pied by settlements of the Bugi of Celebes of 
more recent date. The aboriginal inhabitants 
are thus, in a great measure, locked up in the 
interior, and precluded from access to that 
commerce with strangers wdiich might civilize 
them. The Malays and natives of Celebes, by 
their superior civilization and power, domineer 
over the rude aborigines, without, however, be- 
ing able to penetrate into the interior, or to dis- 
possess them of their land. Nine vocabularies 
have been collected, the most extensive by Mr, 
Robert Burns who resided there, and it is that 
of the most numerous, advanced, and powerful 
tribe in the island, the Kaymi or Kyati, whose 
possessions extend from the northern to the 
southern coast. No native tribe of Borneo 
has ever invented letters. The Ivyan tribes in 
the interior, on the Kapuas, are said to be can- 
nibals eating the flesh of their enerpies. They 
prize heads like the Dyak race. They carry spjts 
in the scabbards of their swords. The Dyaks 
of Jang-katig also are said to be cannibals. 
They live between Sangow and Sadong, on 
the Sakiara, a branch of the Sadong river. 
The Jang-kang people eat Malays or Dyaks or 
any one else whom they kill in war, and they 
kill their own sick if near death and eat 
them. Whilst a party of this people were 
staying at Sang-kang, one of them fell out 
of a mango tree and broke his arm, besides 
being otherwise much hurt, and his compani^ 
ons cut his throat and ate him up— ( Voyage 
of file Mceayider in J. I, ^rch,, April and May 
1853.) The .lang-kang Dyaks are said to eat 
only the tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
The men of this tribe file down their front 
teeth to a point, like the teeth of a saw. They 
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cut off their beards. There are numerous Wugi, and by the Malays, “and after them by 
Dyak tribes settled on the Kapuas river, the Europeans, ! Bugi or in the plural Bugis. In 
principal stream on the west coast of Borneo material civilization the Bugi are equal to the 
and which is supposed to take its rise in the Malay. 

Batang Lupar range. Almost every tribe has Of the languages of Celebes, the next in im- 
its distinct language. All the houses in a poitance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The 
ICampong are erected on posts ten or twelve people who speak this tongue inhabit the same 
feet high and are all under one roof, with peninsula. They call themselves and their 
only a slight partition separating the families, language Mankasara, and hence the Makasar 
Pyak, ia Malay Bya, is a term applied to the or Mankasar, of the Malays, whence our name, 
aborigines of Borneo, the Malay settlements Besides Bugi and Macassar, the two priucipal 
being on the coasts. The Sultan resides at languages, there are three other languages of 
Brunei on the N. W. coast. The Dy^aks live far Celebes written in the same character, or, at 
inland and are divided into numerous tribes un- least, occasionally written in it ; the Mandar, 
der separate chiefs, and until lately were con- the Manado, and the Gorongtalu. Tim Man- 
stantly at war with each other and with theMa- dar is spoken by a people on that side of the 
lay settlers. In complexion, shape and features, south-western peninsula, which fionts Borneo. 
Ahey resemble Chinese. They are more muscular The island oi Bumhawa, the third in a direct 
than the Malays of Borneo. They subsist on line east of Java, about three limes the extent 
the natural products of the forests, wild roots, of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a deep bay 
fruits, fee. and obtain rice in their forays. The into two peninsulas, has three languages, the 
Malays build their houses 18 or 30 feet high Sumbawa, the Bima, and the 1'ambora. The 
to avoid the Dyak spears. The Dyaks in natives of Sumbawa are little inferior in culti- 
Iheir forays descend the rivers in the ebb tide valion to the most improved nations of Celebes, 
and surround a village at night and rush on The Sumbawa and Birna languages are written 
it plundering and slaying, set it on fire an<i in the Bugi character, but there exists in this 
return with the flood with their plunder and island a singular and curious obsolete alphabet, 
the heads they have acquired. These are It is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the 
smoked and hung up in their bouses from the characters do not generally coriespond with the 
rafters, where sometimes 100 heads are to be simple sounds of the Bima language as exhi* 
seen suspended. A man could not obtain a wife bited in the specimen given of it. 
until he had slain a few people and could show The large island of Flores, the fifth in a line 
a head or two. They use the spear, bow, east from Java, due south of Celebes, and of 
shield, club, and surapetan with poisoned volcanic formation, affords the first example of 
arrows, but those near the coast have fire arms, a race of men seemingly int( rmediate between 
A few tribes have settled in the Malay villages, the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but pnrtak- 
and have become civilized and evince gentleness ing far more of the physical form of the for- 
and kindness in their manners. — Jom\ hid* mer than of the. latter. The complexion is a 
ArcTi* good deal darker than that of the Malay, the 

In Celebes, the Trans- Javan or Timorian nose flatter, the mouth wider, and liie lips 
band, and the Moluccas, is alargeand important thicker. The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; 
class of Indonesians, who graduate between but buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan, 
the Anam type, the Burman and the Negri- The statureis the same as that of thcMalay, that 
to. The most prevalent head or that of the is short and squab. According to the state- 
predominant race is ovoid, but it is somewhat ments made to Mr. Crawfurd by Bugi traders, 
Burman in nose, eye and colour. The great themselves settlers in the ibiand, Flores is in- 
island of Celebes may be considered the centre habited by six diflerent nations, speaking as 
of a group of languages, which, although many different languages ; the Ende, the Man- 
agreeing with those heretofore described, in garai, the Kio, the Koka, ihe Konga, and the 
simplicity of grammatical structure, differs very Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
widely from them in phonetic character al- places of their residence. — Crawfurdh Mala^ 
though spoken by the same race of men. Ce- Grammar and 'Dlciioriary ^ Vol, I\p* ccciv* 
lebes is intersected by the equator, leaving a Timur is a word which means the east, and 
small portion of it in the northern and the mass was probably imposed on this island by the 
in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest length Malays, to whose language it belongs, because 
is about 500 miles, but its greatest breadth this was the extreme limit of their ordina,ry 
does not exceed 100 ; and in some places it is commercial voyages to the south-east. Timur 
hardly one-third of this width. Celebes may is about three times the extent of Jamaica. Its 
be considered to be the focus of an original principal inhabitants are of the Malayan race, 
and independent civilization which probably but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, and 

S ig up amongst the most advanced of the tribes of the intermediate race. The two lan- 
m which occupy it, called by themselves guages of Timur are the Manatoto and the Ti- 
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muri, tlie first spoken at the north-east end of 
the island, and the last used by many of the 
tribes as a common medium of intercourse. No 
alphabet has ever been invented in Timur; but 
judging by the specimens of its languages, the 
vowels are tlie same as those^of the Malay and 
Javanese. 

From Timur to New Guinea, there rims a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall or barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
the Archipelago. In these islets the inhabitants 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak 
many languages. By far the most ample and 
authentic account of them has been given by 
Mr. Winsor Earl, who, after a long expe- 
rience of the countries in which they are 
spoken makes the following observations. 

In the south’eastern paits of the Indian 
Archipelago, where opportiuiities of social 
intercourse between the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every 
detached group of villages, has its own peculiar 
dialect which is often unintelligible, even to the 
tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. In 
sonae of the larger islands, Timur, for example, 
these tribes are so numerous, and the country 
occupied by many of them so extensive, that it 
becomes impossible to form even an approxi- 
mate estimate of their number.” Of one lan- 
guage, the prevailing one, among several lan- 
guages of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati 
group in the chain of islets already men- 
tioned, Mr. Earl furnished a vocabulary of 
330 words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, 
but its vowels are the same as those of the 
Malay and Javanese. 

Tlio Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and 
numerous langviages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-government, the Moluccas 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- 
sions in India. The islands to which this 
term is applied are Amboyna, Banda, Teinate, 
Tidove and smaller islands in their neighbour- 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, unpro- 
ductive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation in 
their greed to secure a monopoly of this class 
of products, led them for years, to root up and 
destroy, at a great cost, often by force of arms, 
every nutmeg or clove tree not required for 
the production of that quantity of spices which 
they calculated they could dispose of. Bosin- 
gain, near Banda, was almost abandoned after 
the extirpation of its spice trees, its people 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in 
search of a livelihood. The people are of the 
Malayan race, short, squab and darker in 
complexion than the Malays or Javanese, 
The Amboynese are of a middling height and 
well formed They are gentle, very sober, 
brave, easily managed, and makegood mount- 


ed and foot soldiers and a considerable number 
of them have embraced Christianity. Banda 
is very unhealthy, and is subject to frightful 
earthquakes. When first discovered by Euro- 
peans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
advance in civilization, but one still much 
inferior to that of the Malays and Javanese, 
Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished specimens 
of three of the languages of this furthest east 
portion, viz., those of Ceram, correctly Serang, 
of Ternate, correctly Tarnati, and of Saparu- 
wa, one of the Banda isles. Of the language 
of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, two 
Javanese, 17 are common to these two lan- 
guages. Ceram Laul is the great place to which 
the Ihigi carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines, al- 
though contiguous to the proper Indian 
Archipelago, differs materially in climate and 
the manners of its inhabitants. It extends 
over fifteen degrees from near latitude 5® 
to 20® N., and consists of many islands 
of which only Lucon and Mindanao are of 
great size. The bulk of the people are of the 
same tawriy complexioned, lank haired, short 
and squab race, as the principal inhabitants 
of the western portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The focus of the aboriginal civiliza- 
tion of the Philippines, as might be expected, 
has been the main island of the group, Lucon. 
This is a corruption of the Malay and Javanese 
word lasung, meaning a rice-mortar. The 
Spaniards are said to have asked the name of 
the island, and the natives, who certainly had 
none, thinking they meant a rice-mortar, 
which was before the speakers at the time, 
answered sccordingly. In the Philippines are 
many separate nations or tribes speaking dis- 
tinct languages, unintelligible to each other* 
The principal languages of Lucon are the 
Tugala, the Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and 
the Iloco, spoken at present by a population of 

2.250.000 ; while the Bisaya has a wide cur- 
rency among the southern islands of the group, 
Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 

1.200.000 people. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that 
it does not appear, from a comparison of the 
phonetic character and grammatical structure 
of the Tagala, with those of Malay and Java- 
nese, that there is any ground for fancying them 
to be one and the same language, or languages 
sprung from a common parent, and only diver- 
sified by the effects of time and distance, and 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives similar results. 

The great islands of Mindanao, Palawang, 
and tlie • Sulu group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the Philippine Ai'chipelago, 
contain many nations and tribes speaking 
many languages of which little has been pub- 
lished, Mr. Crawfurd, on the iuformatioa 
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given by Mr. Dairy mple* informs us that even 
in the little group of the Sulii islniids, a great 
many diferent languages are spoken, and he 
’gives a short specimen of 88 words of one 
of those most current, 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of 
much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which 
it lias at alllimes been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a corn- 
mom language, is a question not easy to de- 
termine. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, the Bisaya, the Pampangan, 
and IIoco are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. Words of the Malayan lan- 
guages are to be found in the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of P'ormosa, or Taiwan ; 
and as this large island, about half as big as 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25^ of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a norther- 
ly direction to which they have reached. The 
aborigines of Formosa are short in stature, of 
tawny complexions and lank hair. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford- 
ing to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
developmtni, they never made any progress 
in civilization, and at present seem to live 
in a 'state of barbarism. They are thought 
by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to, or much to re- 
semble, the brown complexioned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays are the type. 

The islands of the Pacific extend from the 
east of New Guinea and the Philippines, to 
within two thousand five hundred miles of the 
western coast of America, and from about the 
22® of north to the 47° of south latitude. 
-The languages spoken over this vast area are, 
probably, nearly as numerous as the islands 
themselves. The language, with variations, is 
spoken by the same race of men from the Fiji 
group west to Faster Island eastward, and 
from the Sandwich islands north to the New 
Zealand islands south. It has been called the 
.Polynesian. The whole number of Malayan 
w^ords in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
as they are exhibited in William^s Diction- 
^y, only „ amount to ^b,^Crawfuvd Malay 
Gram, and Die. Vol. i. pp, i, to cxli, Mr 

^ Notwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the ^ Archipelago, the written characters are 
only ejghfe or at most nine in number. The 
Javanese alphabet like all others in the Axchi- 
..pciago.is written from left to right, each letter 


m 


is distinct and unconnected, and the writino- is 
perpendicular and not slanting. It is ^he 
character used for the Javanese proper, the 
Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lornbok 
and including Palembang in Sumatra, it ia 
current among twelve millions of population. 
But in prior times, other characters to the 
extent ol twelve in number, have prevailed in 
Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the 
first evidence of a native written character is 
among the Batak, and it is singular that a 
nation of cannibals should possess the know- 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothin<r 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until 
long after men had ceased to eat each other. 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Menangkabaii, has 29 characters and consists 
of horizontal or slightly raised scratchings. 

The Kejang, is the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah on the ■western side of Sumatra. 
It consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the 
Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lnmpung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
tive letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 

Ihe Achin and Malay of Sumatra are 
written in the Arabic cliaracter. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given way 
to the alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are (wo distinct alphabets, one 
of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
and Sumbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
have settled or colonized. The modern Bu- 
gi has 23 substantive characters consisting 
mostly of small segments of circles ; running 
bonzontally. The Bugi letters have no re- 
semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, or 
even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa. 

I he other alphabet of Celebes, is now obsolete, 

Phe ninth and last alphabet of the Archi- 
pelngo IS the Philippine, that of the Tagala 
nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia, 
and consists of 13 characters, it is the only 
one existing in the wLoIe of this group, and 
seems at one time to have been used among 
the Civilized tribes of the neighbouring islands 
having spread oven to Magindnnno and Sulu. 
f he forms of the letters are rather bold and 
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move complex than that of the Sumatran alpha- 
bets. ' 

In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
separate and a native invention. But they are not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from all foreign alphabets. They are the produce 
of five large islands only, out of the innumerable 
ones which compose the Archipelago. The most 
'fertile and civilized island, Java, has produced 
the most perfect alphabet, and that which has 
acquired the widest diffusion. The entire great 
group of the Philippines has produced, and that 
in its greatest and most fertile island only, a 
single alphabet ; even this oneis less perfect than 
the alphabets of the western nations, in propor- 
tion as the Phillippine islanders, when first 
seen by Europeans, were in a lower state ot 
civilization than the nations of the west of the 
Archipelago. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, extensive 
as they are, have never given rise to an indi- 
genous civilization, sufficient to raise 
their inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their move civilized inhabitants are invariably 
stranger emigrants. This must be owing to the 
absence of a certain kind of fertility in the land, 
available to the rude and feeble efforts of a na- 
tive industry, such as elsewhere give rise to a 
concentrated population, to leisure and to 
letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to 
the Spice Islands which, notwithstanding their 
rich native productions, arc incapable of yielding 
corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early 
civilization, and without the presence of which, 
letters have never been invented or existed, in 
the great island of New Guinea, with its savage 
negro population, and with the same deficien- 
cies, the presence of any kind of writing is not 
reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islands of the 
Pacific. Most of them arc probably too small 
to have furnished a population, at once suffici- 
ently numerous and concentrated, to generate 
the amount of civilization requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of in- 
habitants, the discovery of letters would, most 
probably, have been made, as among some rude 
nations of Sumatra, had the civilization neces- 
sary not been precluded by the absence, as in 
the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for food. — 
J, L Arch, Deo, 1848, p, 774. 

The Ladrones were the first islands seen by 
Magellan. Prom these he sailed to the Philip- 
pines where, in the island of Mactan near Zebu, 


he was killed, as also was Barbosa. Magellan’s 
companions then visited Timor in’ 1552 and re- 
turned to Lisbon, making the first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. Of these islands the 
grand Ladrone, called by the Cliinese Tyman- 
Shan, is in latitude 20® 56' N. longitude 
113^ 44' E. 12 miles east of Macao and 
29 miles east of Canton factories. It is 
steep and bold and 2 miles in circumference. 
On its west side is the Little Ladrone. The 
Ladrones or pirates who infest the Archipelago 
consist wholly of the inhabitants of the free 
mahommedan states in SumatiM, Lingiri, Bor- 
neo, Mngindano, and Sulu ; those natives who 
have remained uncontaminated by the doctrines 
of the Arabs never being known to engage in 
the like pursuits. The Europeans who were uu^- 
fortunale enough to fall into their hands w'ere 
generally murdered, while the natives who com- 
pose the crews of the captured vessels are sold 
, for slaves. The term is of Portuguese origin 
and is applied by the Portuguese to the Chinese 
pirates, who commenced to gain power by 
the close of the ISth century. — Mr, Earl^ 
p, 42. 

Adi or Ai Island, near New Guinea, is the 
Fulo Adi of the Malays, Wessels Eylandtof the 
Dutch, and is in Lat. 4. 19’ S. Long. 1 43° 47* 
E. (East Point), Modera, is about 35 miles in 
length lying to the N. N. E. of the great Ke, 
distant about 60 miles, and is tlie south- 
westernmost of a group of high islands 
which, until lately, were considered as 
forming a part of New Guinea. The inhabit- 
ants are Papuans, and as they do not bear 
a high character among their nt*ighbours, they 
are rarely visited except by traders from Goram 
and Ceram Laut; who have found means to con- 
ciliate them. The sea is unfathomable at a 
short distance from the island, but there are 
several indifferent anchorages on the north side.* 
No vessel should attempt to visit the island for 
purposes of trade without previously obtaining 
a pilot at Goram, who will also act as inter- 
preter, the natives not being acquainted with 
the Malayan language. "Wild nutmegs, tre- 
pang and tortoise-shell are to be obtained here, 
but not in sufficient quantities to tompt a Euro- 
pean vessel to visit the island for purposes of 
trade, particularly as these articles can be ob- 
tained more readily at some of the adjacent 
ports of New Guinea. Bed calico, parang or 
chopping knives, coarse cotton shawls and 
handkerchiefs, with iion, Java tobacco, muskets 
and gun-powder, are the principal articles in 
demand. The chief traffic is in slaves which, 
are distributed among the neighbouring islands 
of the Archipelago, and are sometimes earned 
as far as Bali and 'Celebes* This probably 
accounts for the deficiency of other articles of 
export. Pulo Adi is separated from the large 
, island of which Cape Katemoun forms the 8. 
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W. extremity, by a strait 8 miles wide, which 
seenis to be full of clangers, and should only be 
ventured upon with the greatest caution. — Jour, 
Lid. Arch, 

Ge/.be, is ati island between N. Guinea and 
Giioio, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not 
far from Gilolo. It is occupied by the 
Negro- race, with nose flat : the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and, on an average the facial 
angle 17 but as high as SI®, in Gebbe and 
Waigiou and in some parts of the coast of N, 
Guinea the complexion is lighter and the pecu- 
liar texture of the negro hair is absent. M, Du 
Perry and M. Prey cinct have thus described the 
negroes of Gebbe. In Gebbe, Waigiou and in 
some parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
Malayan race may have become intermixed with 
the negro, as the complexion is lighter and tl»e 
peculiar texture of the negro hair altered or 
obliterated. The language spoken at Waigiou is 
entirely Papuan being that which is used on 
all the coasts of Mysol, Salvatty the N. VY 
of Guinea and the islands in the Great Geel- 
vink Bay Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Bat- 
chian between New Guinea and the Moluccas 
as well as the South and East peninsulas of 
Gilolo' possess no original tribes but are inhabit- 
ed by people who are evidently mongrels and 
wanderers. — Wallace^ IL 216 and 217. 

Jaixin. Sir T. F. Davis thinks, that the 
Japanese resemble their Chinese neighbours : — 

** They go as far as they dare, until a check oc- 
curs. The Japanese language is much mixed 
with Chinese, It is not monosyllabic but aggluti- 
na'e, supplying subfixes to modify the idea. 
The priests of the buddhist religion employ the 
Chinese, but their poetry is in ihe pure Japan- 
ese. There exists among them both ihe Mongols 
an and Malayan types, and it is not improbable 
that a wave of Mongols has passed over the pri- 
mitive Malayan race of the country and left the 
two races now inhabiting it. The Japanese at 
present therefore seem to be of two or three 
races. The United States’ expedition; from 
analogies in the language, formed an opinion 
that they are of the Tartar family. Mr, C. F. 
Fahs regards the people of Luohu as identical 
with the Japanese, and asserts that they have 
many characteristics which distinguish them 
alike from the Malay and Chinese — such as 
the absence of the long j^ngular form of the 
internal canthus and the presence of a thick 
black beard. Dr, Prichard considers the Ja- 
panese to belong to the same type as tlie Chi- 
nese, but Dr. Pickering maintains that they are 
Malayas— while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in 
regarding them as of tvver distinct types of phy- 
sical formation. The prevalent belief is that 
^there are three types of people, in Japan, 
field labourers have broad faces, brown 
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hair, with an occasional tinge of red * flat 
noses, large mouths and a comparativelv hodu 
complexion. The fishers of the sea coasl; have 
prominent features, with their noses inclinino’ 
to the aqualine ; hair black and crisp, wavy 
with a tendency to curl. The nobles are ma- 
jestic in deportment and more resemble Euro- 
peans. One of the races is described as having 
an oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expressions of countenance. The com- 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly oblique, 
large and animated, long eyelashes, and clus- 
tering eyebrows, heavy and arched, the cheek 
bones are moderately prominent, chest broad 
and largely developed. In Siam one of these 
races of the Japanese are the most esteemed for 
their courage, and the kings of Siam have always 
employed them as their principal force in prefer- 
ence to the Malays. It would seem that the Japan- 
ese of all classes, look upon their wives as upon 
a faithful servant ; a Japanese is never known 
to beat his wife. It is a custom amongst some 
Japanese to take a woman a few weeks on trial 
before deciding upon whether to marry her or 
not. The Japanese marriage ceremony is very 
simple. The bride and bridegroom driidc wine 
with each other three times, exchanging cups 
with each other every time, in the presence of 
a few select friends • after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is* mar- 
ried for better and for worse. Macfarlme. 
Geo, mid flis, of Japan^ p. 110. See Boioring*^ 
Sia77i, VoL I. p. y?. 

Galapagos Islands j almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral 
Fitzroy mendons that while one side of them 
is covered with verdure, the other aspects are 
barren and parched. — Wallace^ />. 10, 

Beyond the Fiji the brown Polynesian rnoe or 
some intermediate type extends over the Pacific. 
The descriptions of these latter, agree ex- 
actly with the cjharactcis of the brown in- 
degenes of Gilolo and Ceram. — fraUaa\ 
11. 277. 

^The population of the Sandwich Island about 
75,000 or 80, Of 0 is now in a very (lid’erent 
condition from what it was thirty years ago, 
the inhabitants, from having been wild and 
uncivilized, are now all nominally Christians^ 
The male population are a good height, 
athletic, and well proportioned ; but neither 
men nor women are prepossessing in appearance 
although they have the reputation of being good 
tempered and not easily aroused into anger. 
The ruins of an old temple arc still to be 
seen about six miles from Honolulu, near Dia- 
mond Hill. It is said to have been built by 
Ka-me-ha-meha the first, after the conquest of 
the island. It is called Heiau. Here, in the 
days of hcaihenism, were offered human sacrl- 
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fices. The victim was chosen either by the 
priest or king. The messenger of death enter- 
ed bis abode while he slept, and he met his 
end by strangling. He was then dragged off 
as an offering to the sanguinary god. 
Tf'illiam*s The Cruise of the Pearl, pp^ 

TheLoochoo or LieucJieu Islands, lie to theN. 
E. of thePatchu group and consist of one large 
island sunounded by smaller ones, the large 
island being of considerable size and well peo- 
pled. It extends from lat 26° 3' and 26® 53' 
N.and long. i:7°34:'and 128® 25' E being 58 
mdes long and about 1 0 or 12 miles broad. In 
language and physical form, the Liichu islanders 
resemble the Japanese, their . buddhism being 
more imperfect and their manners more simple. 
The people in tlie small islands between the 
Lnchu group and Formosa, are Japanese ra* 
ther than Malay. — Dr, Latham^ s Ethnologt/, 

Formosa Collingwood (Trans, EtIm.Soc. 
iV'. S. Fol. vi. p, 139 speaking of the Ke- 
bakn of Formosa, to whom he showed a copy 
of the ‘ Illustrated London News,' tells us 
that he found it impossible to interest them 
by pointing out the most striking illustrations, 
with they did not appear to comprehend. 
The Formosa, people are called by the Gln- 
nese Tai-lokok, their hair is short and fringed ' 
on the forehead ; beliind it hangs loose. The 
language of Formosa or Tai-wau according to 
M de Rosner appears to be a branch of the 
Oceanic. — Adams, p 240. 

Corea, Korea ; Kaoli, is the Chinese name 
of Corea. The people use rice, barley meal 
flour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of East Turtary into the peninsula which they | 
now occupy. They have since been conquered 
by the Japanese- Their country was subsequent- 
ly invaded by the Mongols, on which occasion 
the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kablai Khan. 
The Koreans, have fiat faces, oblique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and scanty 
beard, they are strongly made, their skin varies 
from tawny or yellow to brown, wheat or straw 
color, and icddish yellow. They have ’a mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese physical fea- 
tures. Their religion is buddhist ; their al- 
phabet and language differ from the Chinese. 
The Mantchu call the Koreans Solgo. There 
exists probably two populations intermixed. — 
Latham^ Adams ^ 


Tungus, a general name applied to a popula- 
tion common to a vast area in Siberia and 
China. Their physiognomy connects it with 
the tribes of Northern Asia in general, and their 
language forms a transition between the mono- 
I syllabic and agglutinate forms of speech. The 
[ Tungus, under the name Manlshu, conslilule 
the dominant population of China itself. 'The 
tiibes under Chinese rule, in Mantsliuria, on 
the watershed of the Amu or Sagalin, are 
termed Mantshu. The Mantsha proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified from the 
Mongol. They are agriculUirai and indus- 
trial. 

Dauria^i, a Tnngus race dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, all w^ell made, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the mandarins who 
are sent to tins part, are privileged by a letter 
from the khan to select any women or yonng 
girls whom they may fancy, whenever love 
prompts them. Mr. Ravenstein says that he 
frequently was present when the best looking 
were taken away in a cart. Some men wli(;sc 
wives had been selected in this manner con- 
sider It a special favor to have such fine gentle- 
men as brothers in-law. Others, though dis- 
contented are compelled to conceal their cha- 
grin for fear of punishment and disgrace. — 
Lalham Ravenstein’ s Russians, p, 365, 

Seghalin, Seghnlitn or TuraJeai, long believ- 
ed to be a peninsula, is an island lying between 
54® 21' and 45® 2" N. L, and E. L. 141® 

40’ and 144® 46. It is about 600 miles in 
length and from 20 to 100 broad. It is well 
wooded and fertile, and coal is found in many 
places, especially about Jonquiere Bay. Two- 
thirds of the northern part belong to Russia, 
and is peopled by Ghilak. 

Aino , — The aboriginal races of Yezo, wdiose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries. They occupy the 
southern part of the island of Seghalin, which is 
in possession of the Japanese. The Aino are of 
short stature with broad faces of theMongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have busby beards and long tangled hair, 
large heads and clumsy figures, the expression 
of their faces is that of good nature combined 
with stupidity. According to M. Rosney their 
language is dissimilar to Japanese, and that 
spoken in the Kuriles and in the island of 
Yesso, are also different from Japanese, 
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A boo, mount. ... 66 
Abor. ... 185,202,206 
Aborigines... 111,121 
Aborigines of Bri- 
tish India.... 26,40 
Aborigines of Cen- 

India.,., 25,141 


Aborigines of In- 
dia, Mr. Hodg- 
son’s views ... 25 

Aborigines ofSiib- 
Hinuslaya. ... 25 

Abor Miri. ... 185 

Abyssinian Races45,48 


Acbikzj^e 

105 

A Chinese 

... 245 

Actinia... 

... 253 

Adjuuta 

... 243 

Aeta .. 

... 233 

Afghan .. 

... 27 

Afghanistan, 

... 160 


Afreedce. ... 101,103 
African influence. 33 
AfvicoSeiiiiticrace 243 

Afridi 161.103 

Agari of Cuttack 98 
Aghora ascetics... 00 
Agnicula Rajputs 137 
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Agtiikula* 137 

Agow race. ... 45 

Agnciiltiirists ... ]60 
Aguriah, Goud 111,118 
Aheta ... 235,259 

Ahir hindu shep- 
herds... 85,113,150 
Ahir Koli of^^Kan- 
desli ... i08 

Ahmedabad, ... 62 

Ahmedzye 165 

Ahom 221,231 

Ahi'imanes and 
Ormuzd. ... 24 

Ailma or Yelma, 
or Yelmi tribe. 98 
Ainak... ... 254 

Aino... .»• 279 

Aiou... ••• ^09 

Aitareya Brahmaaa 69 
Ajeta of Phillip- 
piiies ... 259 

Akha 202,205 

Alan... 24 

Alaudadey, ... 83 
Alfura .. 243,255.259 
Alfaro of Galela. 258 
Alfiiro of Sahae. 258 
Alfaro of Ceram. 263 
Alif Zye.,, 56 

AligUur . ... 170 

Ali Kheil, ... 165 
Alizye... .<• I65 
Allahabad. ... Id 

Allekzye 166 

Alpial .. ... 164 

Altai-Ural family, 31 
Amboyna. ,,, 264 
Amboyiiese. 275 
Anakala bbrita 
slave taken ia 
time of famine, 82 
Anam... ... 227 

Ancient India... 19 

Andaman 219 

Andh... .. 110 

Anearuryot ... 77 
Angami ... 203,215 
Angami Naga ... 185 
Ausus .. ... 269 

Ann tribe 31 

Ambara... ... 46 

Assam... ... 200 
Assam languages, 201 
Assam tribes ... 202 
Arabian peninsula- 46 
Arabian Kaces ... 45 
Arabic language, 46 
Arabs of Morocco 48 
Arracan . ... 218 

Arakun 202,231 

Arakanese. ... 22 1 
Aramaic tribes ' 30 33 
Aravar... ... 77 
Archipelago. 233,262 
Arghoni— tribe... 69 
Aria... 27 

Arian or Iranian 
‘&miJy of language.26 


Arian inroad into 
India. ... 26 

Arian race 20,24 

Arian, Sanskritoid 
or Northern fa- 
mily.., ... 35 

Arians East Ari- 
aus or brahmiuic 
Indians, ... 24 

i^iiuns, -West Ari- 
ans or Persians, 24 
Arian tribes immi- 
grated into the 
nonh of India. 396 

Asia, races 45 

Aria-varta, ... 14 

Arkatou Basileon 
of the Greeks .. 78 

Aru Islands. 233,253, 
256,266 
Aru Islands race. 258 
Aryan -non, ... 23 

Aryan race 20[|to 24 
Asbasgae ... 24 
Asia, B. E. ... 14 

Asi, Aawa or horse 
tribe .. ... 25 

Asia, its divisions 

north, north-easSt, 

raid, and south. 14 
Asia, its western 
basin Persian.. 14 
Asiauesia ... 236i243 
Asiatic nations ., 27 
Asiatic European 
stock of lan- 
guages. ... 29,30 
Assam slaves, ... 201 
Assir tribe, ... 46 

Aspa. ^ ••• 137 

Aswa or Asi the 

horse tribe. .. 25 

Atmani krayi, one 
who sella him- 
self as a slave. 82 
Australia. ... 233 
Austro-Malay a . . . 233, 
234,253 
Awan, ... 164 

Baba ... 256 

Babi tribe ... 53 j 
Babria ... 06 

liadava-hrita 147 
Bagadi... 148,150,157 
Bagari ... 148,157 

Bagdi ... 150 

Baghel ... 130 

Baghelound ... 148 
Baghwan, or Ma- 
li, gardeners . . 101 
Bagri ... 148,157 

Bahingp 185 

Baid tribe ... 102 
Bail Kamhar ... 87 
Bais or Beis... 137,139 
Baitool, Chindwa- 
ra, Seoni, and 
Balaghat llO 


Baju ... 257,268 
Balali ... 3 85 

Balaspur ... 113 
Bali Island ... 247 
Baljavadu tribe.., 98 
Balkh ... 162 

Baman ... 225 

Bamba ... 105 

Ba-mo ... 232 

Baiica Islands ... 255 
Banda Island 264,265 
Bangdl-zye, tribe. 57 
Bania ' ... II3 

Banjara ... 11 3 

Banka ... 246 

Ban 8 war ah ... 135 
Bantek ... 257 

Baori ... 157 

Barai ... 113 

Bai'aich Afghans.. 169 
Barhai ... Il3 

Barukzyo ... 1C5 
Bastar ... 113,145 

Batak ... 272 

Batchian ... 264,265 

Batta ... 137,245 

Battak ... 244,245 

Batti of Bhattia- 

... 167 

Baugri tribe ... 141 
Bauii of Bengal... 148 
Bawari 348 

Bawian 247 

Peas ... 186 

Beder race ... 87 
Beis .. 189 

Beldar ... 303,113 

Bellary inhabit-' 
ants 22 

Belli, descendants 
of silver smiths. 77 
Bolooch tribes 59,170 
Beluchi stall ... 52,56 
Bcluchistau Cen- 
tral Provinces ... 57 
Beluchistan Eas- 
tern Provinces. 58 
Bendkur 133 

Bengal ... 3 06,133 

Bengal Eastern 
froniier ... 185 
Bengali ... 149 

Bei'JAr ... 109 

Berber and Shel- 
lok untame<l ... 49 
Berdurani IO5 

Besta of Tclitiga- 
na and Karnati- 
ca race ... 98 

B’ghai-muh^tai ... 222 
B'ghai tribes ... 222 
Bbarigi Xl3 

Bhaigia ... 118 

Bhakta-clasa, ... 82 
Bhamah 196 

Bhamti ... 103 
Bhamtya and llau- 
, gm ... 113 
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Bhat &>Charan 66,140 
Bhatta 244 

Bhatti ... 189 

Bhil, Gond, Tod a. 30 
Bhil 110,111,112,120, 
121,134,3 43 
Bbilalah ... Ill 

Bhinar ... 156 

BhutbraGond ... Ill 
Blioi-wanlii orDr- 
bhoi wanlii ... 98 


l^lioinia 

... 138,146 

Bhooteali 

... 196 109 

Bbopal Ag 

enoy . 134 

Bbot 

... 186,202 
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Gurw- 

hal * 

... 184 

Bhot of the Hi- 

malaya 

... 24 

Bhot an 

.. 185,309 

Bhotiah 

... 19(3199 

Bhot race 

... 18(5,202 

B]iow)iaii:ar 

Rawdl (53 

Bhowra. hunter 

race 

... 88 

Bhramu 

... 185 

Bhuhai* 

... 131 

Bhui 

... 98,111 

Hlmi or Bhuya ... 130 

Bhuinhar 

... 155 

Bhnmi 

... 131 

Bhuniiah 

111,118 

Bliuinij Bhmni- 


ja .. 111,119 

Blmnjiah ... Ill 
Bluir .. 133,147 

Bhuria tribes ... 1 18 
33hurt4>oro ... 335 
Bhuttce ... HI 

Bhiittra or Purja,» 118 
33ikaucc ... 3 35 

Bila ... 236,238 

Biiliaru ... 84 

Jlilu ... 239 

Biluchi ... 59,170 

Biinba 17f) 

Binjwur ... 311,119 
Binua 232,238 

Birds ... 251, 253 

Jiirds of Kei is- 
lands .. 268 

Biids of Timor ... 262 

Biitiujar 137, 1 ;h) 

JMrUore ... 131 

Bisaya language... 261 
Bizunju iiibe ... 57,58 
Bo Jslund ... 260,261 
Bohol island .. 261 
Bodo ... 25,185,204 

Bodo <Sc Dhimai .. 25 

Boksa ... 150 

Bom-du 212 

Boti-zti . . 203 

Botd, Gulfof ... 255 
Boogtec ... 161 

Boondee ... 135 
Booxier or Bunoor 170 
Boppo fsJaud 200 
Bor Abor ... 202,206 
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Borneo,.* 247,272,273 
Borro 204 

Bonzu ... 212 

Bot-pa 189 

Bouro Islfliid 257,258, 
264 

Bozdar tribe... 161,164 
Brahman ...104,106, 
113,196 

Biahmana Wan- 
sya, caste ... 92 

Brahminic Indians 
or East Arians*. 24 
Bf ah mins— scat- 
tered amongst 
the races. -..104,106 
Brahui tribe ... 53 

British India 13,14, 
195 

> »» His- 
tory of ... 20 

its 

ethnic relations, 
tho tribal and 
race separations 
its Aryan Tu- 
ranian, Mongo- 
lian and Scy- 


thic races 

2l to 24 

Brumer 

... 269 

Buohgoti 

... 148 

Buduga tribe 

M. 77 

Buddhist faith ... 25 

Budkana 

... 141 

Bugi ... 244,245,254, 

255,256,276 

Buglos Island 

... 261 

Bugti tribe 

vrf*' 58 

Buiraal 

M. 149 

Bulesur 

... 141 

Bulti 

... 189 

Buudela .135,137,139 

Bundlecund 

134 135 

Bungush 161,165,166, 


174 

Bunjara tribe. 69 to 91 

Bunoorwall 

... 161 

Bunnoocheo 

... 101 

Bunnu vaJIoy 

... 166 

Bunsen Cbeva- 

lier 

37,30.39 

Buniuria 

... 148 

Bun-zii 

... 312 

Bur 

... 165 

Burak river 

... SOI 

Burgher race 

... 02 

Burko 

... 118 

Burmah and Siam 14 

Burmah 

202,218 

Burmese language 220, 


231 

Burnouf 

27 

Burod, caste 

... 102 

Bursoee 

... 141 

Buru 

.. 260 

Biirud, bamboo bas- 

i sket makers 

... 301 

Buruki 

... 165 

Bm*uf 

176 


Bustar ... 118,129 Cllentsu Ill Dehra Ishmael 

Bhutan ... 199 Chepang ... 185 Khun district... 116 

Butar 141 Chepang or Che- Dekhan, or Deccan 14 

ButarAdbuna .. 141 | tang ...196 Demonology of 

Butani 161,164 ! Cheroo ... 147,156 Dravidians... 39,* 1 

Buzoti ... 161,166,172 1 Chensnar, or Deriwar 185 

Hygah ... 111,112 Chench^war ... 99 Heoria Chutia ... 185 

Bvsle ... 141 ChensuKarrir 73,91 Derajat ... 164 

Chetang ... 196 Heshast^brahmans 106 
Cachar 185,201,203, Chibh ... 184 H'hanao ... 221,222 

204 Chilas ... 194 Dhan gar tribes 85,111 

Caldwell, Dr., ... 34 Chin ... 143 Dhansri of Assam 25 

Cambodia ... 226 China, rulers ... 24 Dhanuk in Bahar. 156 

Gamburan, deity Chinese ... 43 Dher ... 113 

Campbell, Mr., 71 Chingtangya 185 Dherwara ... 196 

Canarese race Chin-India ... 14 Dhima 25,185,200^ 

and language... 69 Chins ... 223 20^ 

Cantabrian Ian- Chittagong ... 217 Bhimal and Bodo. 25 

guage ... 31 Chong ... 226,227 Dhimar „* 113,144,156 

Cowherd races 84,85, Choola ... 148 Dhobi 113 

111 Chota Nagpur ... 122 Dholpore ... 135 

Castes and sects Chotkune 141 Dhoonkur ... 131 

df India ... 22 Chourasya ... 185 Dhor race ... 85 

Celebes... 233,245,253, Cbuha people ... 56 Dhund ... 164 

264,257.274,276 ChnlkattaMishmi 2o2 Dhulya Cond ... 118 

Celtic or Sans- Chukma 2i8 Dhunwar 4.. Ill 

krit. represents Chumaycn ... 141 Dhunwar NahiJ... 118 

the older phase. 27 ChumJa ... 171 Di lb town. 262,263 

Central Asia 14 Chung ... 197 Dilza^ 157 

Central Hindu- Chungur ... 166 Doda ... 137 

stan 133 Chuioiah ... 203,211 Dofla ... 206 

Central India 105,141 China ...167 Dogar tribe ...339 

Central Provin- ^ Colchan ... 139 I Dogra ... 135 

ces, settled Conicopilly, ... 101 Dohur 144 

races in the ... no, Coupang ofTimor. 262 Dom 86,166,200 

111,119 Cooch Bahar ... 204 Domai ... 196 

Ceram 256,258,259, Cochin-China ... 227 Dom of Kumaon. 156 

263,275 Coraba golla wan- Doond and Suttee 161 

Ceram head hunt- loo, ... 84 DOongurpoor ... 135 

ing ... 259 Corea 279 Dori, ... 259 

Ceram Laut 256,260, Cucbbwaha'or Dour, valley of 108 

264 tortoise tribe, 25, 139 Dras ... 189 

Ceylon races ... 92 Curb, Cunibar or Dravida ... 107 

Chaldee ... 27 Kuruinbar 78,79,84, Dravidian ... 39,243 

Cbalukya ... 137 85,91 Dravidian abo- 

Cham, Shem and Cutuh 60 rigines deal in 

Japhet, ... 31 dempnology ...39,71 

Chamar... 85,111,113, Dabi 137 Dravidian family 

143,144 Dare sect 58 of languages ... 75 

Chamba ... 191 Dahia ... 137 Dravidian, main 

Chamba gaddee... 189 Dahima »♦. 137 af&nities of the 

Cbamism ... 31 Dahirya 137 Dravidian race 

ChachyKoli, ...108 Dakae ... 24 of India 24,42 

Chanda, ... 113 Pakshina ... 14.Dreshuk ... 161 

Chandalayo caste. 92 Dakshanapatha ... 14 Druhyu, tribe ... 31 

Chaudela »•* 137 ^axLvfia^ria of Dumbaki ... 58 

Cbanglo 200,206 Arrian ... 14 Dulla Deo Il9 

Change tribe ... 192 Damak ... 185 Dumago ... 264 

Changpa ... 191,192 Damoh 112 Dumah ... 77 

Chang Thang ... 392 Danu 221 Dumi 185 

Cbaran race... €6,140 Darhi ^ ... 185 pumur or Kol- 

Chaprung ... 188 Darjelibg ... 198 lati,^ ... 87 

Chouhohe 137 Das, dasa, dasya, 69,62 Dunginali 185 

Choura, Chawara Daurian ... 279 Purani Afghans 164 

orSoura .,. 337 Dajadupagata, in- Dura vo caste ... 92 

Cheche Kulseean, 141 herited slave,.. 82 Purweh Gond 11 1„ 

Cbeena ... 217 Dede 141 llS 

Cheela-meena 140 DehraGhazeeKhan Dutch India 33,255 

Qhego race 83 district, ... 161 Dyak 244,248,251 
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East Arians or 
brahmiaic Iii- 
, dians ... 24 

East Himaiaio 
tribes ... 229 

East Indies, ... 13 
Eastern Archi- 
' pelago ... 252 
Eastern Empire 
' in India 13 

Eastern -Penin- 
' sula ^ ... 14 

Eastern and W est- 
ern 1 . coast of 
' India 15 

Earthqnalces 14, 1 6 
Eeriene or Iran, 26 
Eeyoover toddy- 
drawer race in 
Malabar ... 82 

Eilak- - ... 164 

Eimak ... 162 

Elfcplianta ... 243 
Ellen bo rougb. ... 64 
Elliot, Sir Walter 70 
Elthariah ... 196 
Ende Island ... 261 
Endemenes ... 243 
Eperotic and Illy- 
rian- language 28 
Eruku- or Yerkal 
race • ... 89 

Erular race^ ... 79 
Ethnic region of 
Indian Ocean 45 
Etruscan ... 28 

Euphrates ... 49 

Falasha race... 45 
Farrar, Rev, E. W. 27 
Fermuli ... 170 
Fiji races ... 258,278 
Fishermen race of 
- Bombay ... 102 
Fiores Island 261,274 
Formosa* ... 279 
Forest races ... 98 

Fero2 ... 62 

Gadaba ... Ill 

Gad aria 148,167 
Gaddi raoel65, 157,192 
Gaekwar family... 62 
Gafat race ... 45 
Gahalaya race ... 93 
Gaira-* ... 113 

Gaita tribe < ... 98 

Galapagos Islands 278 
Galela Alfura ... 258 
Galla race ... 48 
Gallia ... 196 

Ganda 113 

Gandava ... 68 
Gajidhila ... 148 
Ganges ... 16 
Ganjam ... 1 06 
Gaoli . 102,160 

Gardener r^pes... ’ xoi, 

102,113,119/148 


Garhwal 137,172 
Garodi race .. 103 
Garo 185,202,203,207 
Garpagari or Gar- 
padi of Bei'arl01,102 
Garai or piper ... 101 
Gattaroo, Ceylon 93 
Gayeti ... Ill 

Gebbe or Geby 
Island 260,278 
Geer, District of 62,66 
Gehlot ... 157 

Geology ... 17 

German race ... 28 
Gesin Island ... 264 
Gele ... 25 

Ohakar ... 169 

Gkameta of Be- 
har 102,146 

G harp agari 101,102 
Ghatkul ... 118 

Ghilzye 165,172 

Ghorbasta or 
Ghorband race 56 
Ghoribund ... 170 
Ghoj ka ... 196 

Ghosoe ... 157 

Ghotaklior ... 101 
Gilgit ... 194 

Giiolo 258,264,266 
Gitchki tribe ... 56 
Godara tribe ..155 
Godavery 110,113,118 
Goe Wanserace... 92 
Gohil 1^7 

Golawar Gkmd ... in 
Goli ... Ill 

Goliwar, 101 

Golla races ... 84,85 
Goliir tribe ... 144 
Gonaja ryot or la- 
bourer ... 77 
Goad, 30,109,110,111, 
113,118,186 
Gondwana ... 110 
Cloqjar ... 141,150 
Goolar tribe ... 102 
Goorchaui ... 161 
Gooroong ... 196 

Gor 137 

Gorong Island... 264 
Goram 256,260,364 
Goiontalo „ 255 
Gorsee ... 141 

Gosain ... 1I3 

Gotta and Matta | 
Gond ... 118 I 
Goto and Koo or 
Koitor 
Gour 

Gour Gond 
Gowari 

Gowi Wansaya, 
Grahilofce orGeh- 
lote 

Greeks ofBactria, 
Sogdiana 
Greek language... 
Grihajata, - 


Grimm, ... 28 

Qudba 111,129 

Guddee 155,157,192 
Gudurea ... 157 

Guge or*Hundes 192 
Guinea, New ... 268 
Gujar ... 141,150 

Gurkha ... 196 

Gukkar or Kahkar 169 
Gunong Api 255 
Gurao, ... 113 

Gurawa, ... 102 

Gurchani tribe... 68 
Gurcbearace ... 78 

Gurung ... 185,197 

Gnzerat, ... 15,61 
Oiizerai rajputs... 136 
Gwalior 134,137 
Gy ami 185,197 

Oyarung 185,197 
Gylfo ... 189 

Hab river •,.56,57 
Hadi ... 145 

Haigu or Haiyu... 196 
Hala ... 242 

Hala’da tribe ... 66 

Kalaya Paika ... 84 

Malbab 111,113 

Ualafora 259 

Halwai ... 113 

Hand! Kurubar 84,91 
Harafura ... 243 
Hardoul ... 156 
Hari ... 156 

Haruvaru caste... 77 
Hasbu ... 22 j 

Hashwi ... 223 

Hattara ryot ... 77 

Hazara ... 16»173 

ITdck Island 260 
Hebrew tribes ... 30 
llela ... 156 

Hellenic speech. 27 
Helot ... 110 

Herat ... 162 

Herculus Belus.., 20 
Herodotus ..,211 
High Asia, ... 68 
Hill Races ... 73 
Himalaya, N. W. 105 
Sub Himalaya ... 201 
Hindi tongue ... 149 
Hindoo ... ill 

Hindu-Cbinese . 14 
Hindustan 1 3)105,133, 
144 

Hiiiler Indies ... 14 
Ho 111-122,125,127 
Ho-lar-ka .. 124 
TCoUyar-race ...84,96 
Holland and Spain, 1 3 
Hoiotburim ... 256 
Homerari tribe... 56 
Hormara district 67 
Horpa ... 185 

Horses ... 261 

Houtuki ... 165 
Hub Rive*' 56>67 


Hun 25,137,146,194 
Hundee koraba 84,9 L 
Hnndes ... 192 

Hussunzye 161,170 
Hyderabad .. 15,108 

Iberian language 31 
Tdaan . . 251 

lliyat tribes ... 50 

Immigration ... 39 
I n d e pe n d e II t 
tribes ... I6i 

India, ancieut ... 19 
tongues ... 37 
'' its bounds... 13 
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Indian speech ... 27 
India beyond the 
Ganges ... 14 
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Indo-African type 33 
Indo-Africaii Sea. 45 
Indo-Australian .. 243 
Indo-European 26,27 
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Iiido-Malaya 233,234- 
253 

Indore 134,135 

I ndo-Scythic tribes 25 
Indo-Scythi 24,31,243, 
244 

Tndo-Semitic races 14 
Indus .. 50,158 

Interior of India 15 


Iran 

... 26 

Iranian languages 27, 


29,243 

Iranian races 

... 177 

Irawadi basin 

... 230 

Ita of Philippines 250 

Iskardo 

180 

Italic languages. 27,28 

.Tabral 

... 104 

Jain sect... 24,66,101 

Jakrani tribe 

... 58 

Jakun 238,230,244 

Jambu-dwipa 

14 

Jam 

... 63 

J amu 

... 190 

Jangam 

20 

Jani raco 

78 

J apan 

... 278 

Japhet 

... 31 

Jarya 

... 197 

Jat 25,137.151 

Job ore 

... M2 

Jattee, 

... 141 

Java 244,246.a73,27fi 

Javanese 

... 244 

Jefewa. ... 

66,137 

Joypora 

... IS.", 

Jeysulmcer 

... 135 

Jhallawar 

... 186 

Jhalamakwabana. 137 

Jharejab 

66,138 

Jharia, 

... Ill 

Jhow 

... 06 

JRi " 

... 217 


113 
131 
118 
131 
92 

137 

26 
28 
82 

283 
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Jindhnr 
Jit or Jat 
Jo ‘ 

Johi • 
Jobbka 
Jod’hpore 
Joom 
Johya 
J iiangah 
Jiidooa 
Jul— Amma 


... 141 
26-137,161 
... 221 
233,253 
... 203 
... 135 
... 217 
... 137 
... 98 
161,170 
... 82 


Kashmir 183,180 

Kassi tribe 57 

Kasturi ryot 77 

Ka-the ... 210 

Kat’hi 25.65,137 


Julai, or weaver. 101 
Jubat* ... 207 

Jungama sect 2.^, 29,77 


Jufc race 
Jynteeah hills 


25 

202 


Ka, or Kay 222 

Kabuiz ... 51 

Kaba tribe ... 61 

Kabul ,,, 102 

KaUyle, ... 48 

Kacbari 185,^3.204 
Kdchhvvaha ... 137 

KacLi 102,111 

Ka-do ... 221 

K?ifir race ... 180 

Kaghan Syuds ... 161 

Kahar ... 156 

Kaikari, 101,1(^3,119 
Ivaiser , . 165 

Kaker 87,170 

Ka kbyen 2l5,2:i3 232 
Ka-koo, Ka-ku 217,233 
Kakiir race ... 87 

Ka-la 224 

Kaihuli, Kailari 84 

Kulaug 247 

JCalavantin loi 

Kaliwaroo Island 264 


Kathyawar 

Kaiir 

Kavia Island 
Kaway tribe 
Kaynstli race 
Kazzilbash. 
Kedi/jg 


Kallal, 

Ka-moi 
Kamaoa 
Kamari 
Kamba 
Kaiubojia 
Kamia 
Ka-mi 
Kamou 

Kamma-Vuroo 
Kaiiaih 
Kan aka ru 
Kan a war 
Kandahar 
Kandiaii race ... 
Kangan 

Kangra people ... 
Kartjar 
Kausar, 

Kanwar 

Kapu of Tilingaua 
Kara-uHi * 

Kara wo race 
Kardarrace ... 
Karen 221,223,231,232 
Karen-ni 231.232 

,Karnam lOl 

Karnatica 107 

Kasak ... 170 


101,113 
... 229 
... 105,192 
25,137 
.. 198 
... 220 
119 

196,212,223 
, 157 
, 98 
J92 
77 
190 
162 
93 
221 
186 
1^5 
113 
113 
98 
164 
92 
73 


... 65 
«•* 131 
... 264 
111,119 
... 107 
... 173 
Islands 
264,266 
Kei-Islands 256 258 
263,264 
•Koikadi ... Ill 

Ke-kuang ... 227 
Kelang Island ... 264 
KeUic speech ... 27 
KePak ... 227 

Kerauti 09 

Kerowlee .V* 135 
Khaling ... m 

Kha.khyeiig 232,233 
Khanipa ... ij)b 
K hamti 202,207,225 
Khami-j (Bor) ... 203 
Khapya 202,203,209 
... I4l 
.. 203 
... 185 
... 165 
... 196 
... 1J3 
... 107 
... 231 
122,131 
... 227 
211,223 


Kiranti Group of 
tongues 

Kirata or Karanti, 
Kirghis or Kasak. 17< 
Kirki ... 12*^ 

Kishdee ... lO'^ 

Kishengur ... 13,^: 

Kishlak ... 164 

Kishtwar 19C 

KlabatMt. ... 2,55 
Klaproth, views 27 

Kliug ... 225 

Kocch, Kochi 25,185 
Kodaga of Coorg 70 
■“ ' ... 148 


I 


Koeri 
Kohat 
Kohi 
Kohiri 
Kohistan 
Kol 


... ira 
... 162 
... 119 
170,188 
25,nDI2iJ 


KuH Kaut, 
186 I KiOkarni 
69 j Kuita 
Kiilungra 
Kuinaon , 

Kmnari 
Kiiinbararu 
Kuinboh 
Kuinhar, 

Ku nu 
Kun 
Kunnna 
Kunbi 

Kuiuhiz 
Kunor 
Ktinp^e 


162 

128 

61 

196 


Khare 
Khari 

Khari Naga 
Khavoti 
K has 
lOiatik 
Khafcri 
iOie-kareu 
Khet Jab 
K'ho 

Khond, orKund, 

or K(t 

Khongani 
Khoobur 
Khor 

Khorassani 
Khorowah 
Khosa tribe 
Khumboo 
Khii^rawi 203,211,223 
Khumia 214 218 

K^utana ui 

Khutota 118 

KImtcau , , 

Khuttiifc 161,165 
Khutulwar Gond 118 
Khubori ' 161,16s 

Khyan ... 331 

Ivhyoa 212,220,223 
Khyewg 203,212 

Kby-ouiig-tha 203,211 
Ki Xslaiids266, 268,263, 

Kidah 

Kili Kaly, Mud- 
dikporor Kota- 
boo minstrels 
Kii warn 
Ki-mi 
Kipcbak, 


, 1 mins 

111,125#! 29 j Koon 

165 I Kou pooeo 
... 141 I Koomul 
191 Kofambar 


Koladan river ... 211 
KoJam 1 10 

Kolaini ,,, I U 

Kollar or OoHeii 72 
KoUati ... 87 

Kollarian races 
and tongttes Ill 
Ko]i and Bhil 1 19 
Koh 60,I0H,n0,12O, 

155,I9;2 
Kolita race 149,207 
Komti merchants lOi 
Konakan, slaves 82 
Koncan ... 106 
Kond ... Ui#l29 
Koncl language... 125 
Kongani sect ... 77 

Konkuni and 
Mahratta^brah 


... 137 
... iol 
... 

1^5 
105,192 
... tii7 
77, PH 
IH.5 

.. 77,101 

... J4l 
101,109, n:, 
U3,i37 
... 177 
... 1 1 0 
*•* 212 
Kunjana tribe I03#i09 
Kur of Elltchpur. 

K«rb orKurabnr 78# 
79#84, 85,91 
Kurku, iU,l|2 
Kurmil01,n2.U.%!4.> 

... ill 

194 

humnmtee 59 
Kurubar 78,79,84, 

.. , 85,91 

Knni.bum h 5 
Kurumei u lri)>es, 9I 


KoppaChor 
Korawa race 
Koreshi Arab ... 
Korewah of S^r- 
gujah and Jus- 


106 
.. 223 
212 
211 
78>91 
. 202 
. 88 
59 


Kusani 
Kusomu 
. Kusmni 
I Kusundu 

JKuwwar 
Kutcb or 
Kawar 
Ky.o 
Ky-au 
%en ... 
Khyber 
Kynduayn river, 
Ky-ocnjg4ha 


141 
... 341 
101,169 
185,196 
^ ... 185 
Cutch 
... Ill 
... 203 

212,220,223 
.. 161 
.211 
217 


238 


87 

256 

223 

175 


pur 

Kori, KoU 
Korinebi 
Korku 
Kosah 
Koshti and 
Kotah 
Kotar tribe 
Kotabu 
Koy Gond 
K*’itu, slave 
Kuto slave 82 

LKshoodra Wanse 92 
'Ku ... 220 

Kuang ... 227 

Kudahun I41 

KofeJzye 
Kuk’ha 


122 
... 155 
272,276 
... Ill 
... 161 
Dher 113 
... 135 
75,76 
... 87 
111,118 


I Labdba slave ... 82 
Laccadive islands. 94 
Ladak or Bot-Ba I89 
Ladronea * 254,277 

Wiul ...180,191 

fajar ... no 

fampang. ...272,276 
Landfall - „ ig 
Langaha wolf tribe 25 
Languages of India 26, 

T * ’ SS'O 

Languages ofArian 
family 27 

Lao, Lau, Lawa ...221, 

• 225,229 

Lari tribe 57 

Latham’s views... 30 
Lay May 222 

Leather workers 85 
Lemroo river „ 220 

i.;;i T^^r’^r J ... 185,:96 
174 Leyte Isd. 259,260,261 
108 I L^hopa ... 185, 196, 200 


28 :} 


Ku-ki 203,212,214,218 1 LimbYchhong .. iss 

Kuilar race 85 I Limbu 185,196,197,188 
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Ling^et sect 23,29,77 
Liouii in Gepr ,.4 66 

Lithuanian speech 27 
Little Bokhara... 25 
Lodha tribe 102,165 
Lodhi 111,112»113.147 
Logtak ^ •#•211 

Loke, race ... 66 

Lombatta ... 261 
Lohorong^ ... 185 
Lombok 233,253,264» 

273 

Looang 21 1 

Loochoo ... 279 
Looep : ... 211 

Loond 161 

Loosbai - 214 

Lowland India. ... 15 

Lumri or Namn 
or fox tribe 25^63,57 
Luoon ... 259,275 
Lugharee 16L 

Lunar Dynasty 137 
Luug-khe Shindu 203 
Luug-Kha *#• 211 
Lungkta . . 212 

Luriatan hills ... 56 
Lurka kol ... 122,259 
, Lway-lohug ’ ... 222 

Macassar 253,255,266 
Macheri rajput 139 
^Maddakpor 87 

Madi .,4 m 

Madrases ..4 113 
Madia .44 111 

Madri Heri ... ■ 82 
Madura 247,273 
Magar ... 185,197 
Maghazzi ..i 53,58 
Magindahao ... 254 
Magor ... 196 

Mahabharata' ... 31 
Mahadeo Koli ... l09 
Mahomedans 113,157, 
... 

Mahomed Shahi 
tribe 57 

Mahratrihe ... I19 
Mahratta 85,100,106, 

, 111,113,117 
Mahto ... Ill 

Mai ... 229 

Malt 111,120,140 
;Makwa - ... 73 

'Malacca Jiialays,., 272 
Alalayali race and 
laiiguage 70,73,234 
'Malayan slave . 82 
Malay Archipelago 262 
■Malay lajiguage,., 272 
Malay Peninsula ' 272 
Malay praJbu ... 245 
Malaya 233,1134,243, 

■ ’ 244 

Malano 254 

Maldive Islands , 94 
Maleo or 
mahali 124,127,131 


Male Arasar •„ 73 

Male and Urnon 
languages ... 124 
Malii ... 101,102,113, 
119,148 

Mallia ... 63 

Mallial . ... 148 

Malomgee Id . 264 
Malwa ... 15,134,139 
Makiau 252,258,265 
Mammalia and 
birds of Archi- 
peiago 233,253,263 


Manabo 
Mcinakoo Id 
Mana^race 
Hanbhiim 
Mduchu group of 
languages ... 
Mancha , Tartar 
rulers of China 
Mamjeling 
Maud la, Jabalpur, 
Nar^inghpur 
Hoshangabad... 
M.aug chamar 
Maugerye Isd 
Maugkasara 
Maug-mo 
Mang-kali 
Manki . 

Manika ryot 
Mauipo Island , 
Manipuri 
M auji 

Mauu or Manau 
Maiiyak 
Maiiji 
Mapillai 
Maraug 
Martaban 
Marathas 


254 

264 

119 

123 

32 

24 

245 


110 
85,113 
261 
255 
232 
82 
125 
77 
264 
203 
111 
222 
... 165 
... Ill 
... 81 
... 124 
232 

85,100,10(5, 
111,113,117 
Mareh Gond ..111,118 
Margi ... 196 

Mari ryot ... 77 
Maria or G 0 ta war 111, 
118 

Marri ... 58.161,189 
Marwar or Jodh- 
poi’e 136 

Marwari 24,113.147 
MaryuI,Lowluium 186 
Massoba orMurli- 

... 104 

Manku 164 

Mayee , 14l 

Mean kheil ... 170 
Mec}^ ... 206 

Mede^ ... 26,27 

Mnang 86,113 

Mehmasfipi trib^ 56 
Mei-thei-lei-pak 210, 

... 229 

Mekran Cyolo- 

structures, 56 
Menado ... 255,267 
266,267 


Met tall Koli 
Mewar 
Me was 
Mewati 
Mian a 


... 108 

136,139 
... 66 
... 157 
64 


Michnee Momuud 171 
Micronesia ... 243 
Mid’hi 202 

Mien ... 219 

Migration, south- 
ern ... 41 

Mikir ... 202,203,209 
Milanesia ... 243 
Milkmen ... 84 

Mina ... Ill 

M’nah-ris or Nari 192 
Mincopi 235 

Mindauao250,254,260, 
275 

Mindoro 254,259,260 
Miughal tribe ...57,58 
Mirda caste ... 86 

Miri 185,202,206 
Mirwari and Ha» 
lada tribes ... 56 

Mithan Naga ... 186 
Mishmi 20,2207 

Modera ... 277 

Moghya tribe ... 144 
Moghlai ... 210 

Mohil ... 137 

Moi 229,230 

Moi-rang ... 211 
Moluccas 263,264,266, 
274 

Momin of Berar... 102 
Mo'<meit ... 232 

Momund ... 161,171 
Mon ... 219,220,232 
Mon Anam ... 229 
Mongol race in 
India ... 24,25,188 
Mongol, Tiingus 
and Turk ... 25 
Mongolian, Turanian 
and Scythic races24 
Mongol group of 
languages * ... 32 

MouHoon; Indian 10 
Moondun l41 

Moormi Do 

Mop-gha ... 223 
Morty Island 204 
Molar 266 

Motte 141 

Moung-M'ri ... 232 
Moutam ... 232 
Mountains ... ifs 
Moy ... 229,230 
Mozami Angami 
M’ranma 
Mru 

M’ru-khyen ... 220 
Mroug 203,231 

Mijcba-kanta ... 63 
Hugh ... 218,221,231 
Mughpzzi tribe 63,68 
Muhynsee 141 

MakwA race , .*• 78 


203 
231 
211,223 


Muller, views of.* 
Mulluk 
Mulling 
Multaui 
Mundah, Kol 
Ho 

Munclah 
Kheriah 
Mundala 
Mung-Myit 
]^J ungar 
Munipuvi 
Muong or Muang 
Murli 
Mur mi 


2 ; 
203 
203 

... 108 
or 

111^125 
and 
... 122 
... Ill 
... 232 
... 196 
185,210 
229 
104 
185 


m 


Murree 58,161,189 

Murvey Koli ... 108 

Murung ... 196 

Murwat 169 

Murwateo .. 161 
Miitbun ... 203 

Mutraj ... 98 

Miittuk ... 217 

Muzaree ... 161 

MVoon ... 221 

Myama ... 231 

Myania~gyi ... 231 
Myan-ma ... 231 
Mysul Island 233,253, 
258,259,260 

Kacbhercng ... 185 
Naekrace ... 71 
' ... 149 

Naga 124,185,203 
Naggaukot ... 196 
Nagpur, Warda, 
Bhandara, and 
Chanda 110,113 

Nagri ... 141 

Nahur tribe 111,119 
Naikra tribe ... 141 
Nai ... 113 

Naikude ... lu 
Kamaang Naga 185,203 
Na-ran-ina 231 

Nari ... 192 

Nusiri ... 170 

Nat, or Nut ... 155 
Nab iSunssoe ... 185 
Natu-Kothiar, race 7l 
NowgojigNaga ... 185 
Nayade — slaves,.. 83 
N avfuiiagar Jam , . . 63 

Negrito 233,243,254, 
259,260 

Negro races63,23a,242, 
23f>,243,iir)9 
Negro Malay ... 233 
Negro Bid i race ... 63 
Negros led 259/260, 201 
NeiJgherry mounts 73 
Nopal 185,195 

Netherlaad India 13 
No\varl85/186/196,107 
New iXealand race 258 
Nbarui tribe h3 
Nicobar * 219,232 
NUial ... 110 
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170 

137 


92 

X12 

196 

134 

203 

91 

40 


-I^iirow • iM 
Kikuwiba 

Makareya, 

race 
Nfimar 

jTimboo •• 

Nio^cbah 
Nogoung 

ITomade races ... 

Non- Aryans — 

Non-Ai7^^ 

guages aud races 
fragmentary 68,71 
ISloQ-Hindii races 
of British India 82 
Nfoorzye 

NoQtkanee .»• lOi 
North-West Bor- 
ders — 

„ provinces... 142 

Nubra I^^ 

N ousherwani tribe 56 
Numri or Lumri or 
fox tribe 26,53,57 


Obi Island 
Ocean of 
pelago 
Ocoanica 
Odykary 
Oguna Pan ora 


264,266 

Archi- 

253 
... 33,446 
... 77 
121 


Okbumandal ... 6*^ 

Oodeypur ... 118,135 
Oomraoti ••• 103 
Oorya, .. 1^^ 

Or or Odru tribe... 124 
Orang-Qiinong 246 
Orang Laut 246,257 
0 rang Haw a ... 245 
Orang Sleetar ... 245 
Orang birani 253,264 
OiaoiL 111,124,128 
Oiee golla vvanloo 84 
Orissa, urya lan- 
guage aud Gan- 
jam ... 100,106,124 
Ombay ... 261 

Orukzye 126,161 
Osbterane^ 161,168 
Osmau-kheyl ... 161 
Oswal **. 

Oudh **# 542 


Pacific Islands... 276 
Pahari . ... 118 

Paharia of Si^nthal 127 
Pabri ... 185 

Pagan ... 225,231 
Pakeuatti rac(^ 89 
Fakhya ... 185 

pa-kh 

^Palong ,, .221,232 
palawaiigf ... 275 
Palalu of Circars 9B 
'ali of India 26 
(aloa 22 1 

>^mpaBga tongue 261 
Pawa tribe ... 100 


Panay Island 261 ' 
Pancbghar ... 56 
Panduug ... 223 
Panejita slave ... 82 
Paiigasinan toDgue26l 
Panjab 105,140,148 
Pa-on ... 232 

Pa-pua race 233,234 
243,258,259.260,261, 
262,263,265. 
Papuan gf Ceram 258 
263 

Papuan esia ... 243 

Papuans of Dori. 259 
Papuans of Timor 262 
Parapamisua .. 162 

Parbuttiah ... 106 

Pardesi ... J13 

Pardhan Gond 113,118 
Paribara ... 137 

Pariah race ...83,98 

Parkar ... 60 

Parwar ... Hl 

Pareee ... 113 

Pasi ... 185 

Pashai ... 170 

Pastoral races ... 150 

Patani Island ... 260 

Pafcari tribe ... 103 

Pathan 158,162 

Patkoy pass ... 201 

Patuah or Juanga 98 
Patwari ... 101 

Peelwan ... 141 


Poorbar ... 141 

Population of India 19 
„ tribal and race 
separations 21,22,24 
„ ethnic rela- 
tions of ... 19,21 
Popukye ... 165 

Porebandar,Bana63,66 
Portuguese dis- 
trict of Diu ...£165 
Portuguese and 
French India . 13 
Poshm-wanloo 82,1 03 
Potail ... 101 


Raipur, Biiaspor, 
Sumbulpor 110,113 


Raii^ani t^ibe 
Rajalvwong 
Raj bansi 
Raj Gond 
Rajkumar 
Rajmahali 
Rajpali 
Rajpoot 


57 

217 

119 

118 

155 

111 

25 


26 


Cooch 


Peguan ^ 220,232 

Peninsula N. E. ... 14 
Peninsula of Arabia 46 
Peninsula of In- 
dia ... 14,16 

Peninsular district 45 
Pemka ... 119 

Peoples and na- 
tions of Indies. 21 
Persia, Soufe .. 50 

Persians and 
Medee ... 26 
Persians, or West 
Arians ... 24 
Peshawur ; Kohat 161 
Petabgurh ... 135 
Philippines... 260,275 
PbVon ... 221,232 
Physical charac- 
ter of Dravidians 43 
physical features 
of India ... 14 
Pillay, Tamil race 71 
pindari ... 87 

Pirate race .. 47 
Pit; and Hungrang 195 
Pocb-Amma... 82,103 

pohya slave ... 100 
Polynesian or Pa- 
cific region 234,243, 
278 

Polynesian dialects271 
Ponwar ... 113 

Fopeer-on ... 212 

Pogu-gbyee ... 219 


Prakrit 
Praja of 
Bahar 

Pranbita and 
Sevory rivers... 
Pravarajyavasit a 
Primara 

Pritcbard^s classifi- 
cation of lan- 
guages 26,28,32,33 
„ on thc» Indo- 
European stock 
„ Fouith fami- 

ly, 33 

„ Third family 32 
Provinces ... lH 

Paa-pua ... 242,260 
Prouie ... 231 

Pulliar race ... 78,82 
Piillukai slave ... 82 
Pulong 


149 

118 

82 

137 


28 


113,135,137, 
139.158 
15,135 
... 137 
147,149 
219,231 
... 261 


223 
... 219 
...111,118 
. 105,140,148 
... 170 
Solanki, 


Pun-gyi 
Punkah 
Punjab . 

Funjir 
Pur.a, 

Bbatti 
Pur.bia 

Furdhaii Gond ... 
Purmuli or Fer- 
xuuli 

Puni tribe 
Pushtaneh or Aff- 
gban 

Pwo tribes 
Pyu 


Quedah 

Quoi 

Quoireng 


Rajputanah , 

Rajpati 
Rajawar 
Rakboing 
Rakha race 

Rama 69 

Ramayn 141 

Ramayana ... 72 
Ramusi tiibg 97,107 
Rana of Porebun- 
der ... 63,65 
Rangari, Rangri 137 
149 

Raneezye and Os- 
man-kheyl 161,171 
llask views of ... 27 
Rat’hee ... 141 

Rawal of Bhow- 
nuggur ... 63.141 
Rawat also Raji... 155 
Rawat of Rsimaon 192 
Rebari ... 66 

Rejang 272,276 

Relee ... Ill 

Rewah ... 135 

Hhcdia out-caste, 94 
Hhos ... 24 

Rind tribe ... 53,58 
R-inadasa slave ... 82 
Rivers ... 16 

Roads, Routes ... 16 

Rodahi tribe ... 56 
Rodong ... 185 

Rongdo .. 195 

Rohilla ... 162 

Rong ... 198 

Eotti Island* ... 258 
Rouse ... 141 

Routes and Roads, 16 
Routess followed 
in Immigration 43 
238 I Rowal ... 141 

221 I Rnngcbenbung ... 185 
213 1 Butluk ... Ill 


24 

155 

118 

170 

31 

27 

222 

221 


Race distinctions 
Non-Arians ... 40 
Races in the In- 
dian Peninsula, 67 
Races in S. Eastern 
Asia ... 38,45 

Races, nomade ... 91 

Races on the Sea 
Coast ... 52 

Rachewar or Rajwar 
race 98 

Rabtore ... 137 

Rai or Raian 148 


SaboeAlfuro 258 

Sufi ... 181 

Spoor 110,113 

Sak 211,223 

Sakee ... 24 

Sakai ... 242 

Sakiuatb, a deity, 
whose worship 
protects from 
snakes 104 

Salon ... 223 

Salwatty ... 258 

Salween river 219,282 


285 
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Sataalari tribe 57 
Samar Isd. 259,260,261 
Sarnaritaua ••• 45 

Sambalpiiv ... 113 
Samoeide group 
of languages 32 
Sanan tribe 7l 

Sandalwood Islands 60, 
261 

Sandwich Island 258 
Sangir Besac .... 255 
Sanguir ... 257 

Sanglcoi basin ... 230 
Saogpang ... 185 
Sanskrit a dead 
language in time 
of Buddha 26,34 
Saiiskvitoid family 
of languages ... 35 

Santal ... 111,124,125, 
126 

Sanwak ... 124 

Saraswati 105 

Sargnjah ... 118,122 
Sari ... 137 

Sarki ... 196 

Sirmatian tongue27,2S 
Sarwayaoi- Sari... 137 
Sassak race ... 264 
' Satuiig . ... 219 I 

Sabpura ... 110 | 

Saiiguv, DuraohllO,113 j 
Saiiromafcae ... 24 

Sahara ... lU 

Savn Island ... 258 
Sea of Sumatra 
Borneo, Java 233 j 
Sea cucumbers .. 256 i 
Seasons .of India 15 1 
Seesodya tribe from - ! 

sees 00 the hare 25 
SeghAlin ... 279 

Seluftg ... 223 

Semang . . 233 

Semao Island 262,263 
Semitic race 27,31,33, 
45,48,243 
Semitic ’l^ingiiages 33 
Sempi or tailor - ... 101 
Seugar ... i37 

Seoreo ... 156 

Sepah and Buzotee 166 
Seran or Ceram 256, 
258,259,263,275 
Seranreh Island... 264 
Serpa ... 185 

Sefcang river 232 
Sevory river ... 118 
Sevaka ... 119 

Scandinavians ... 28 
Schott, views of... 27 
Scythia 24.25 

Scythic race in 
India 24,25,31,243, 
244 

Sgau-Maunep-gha 221 
Sgau, tribes ... 221 
Shahab.ud-din ... 62 
Shainwari. 165 


Shan or Thai 219,221, 
230 

Shan Karen ... 223 
Shanar or Sanaa 72 
Shepherd races. 84 
Sbellok. 49 

Shem , 31 

Shembadawar race 73 
Shendii ... 211,223 

Shenwari ... 161 
Sheoraiiee 75»161,168 
Sherani ... 169 

Sherria race ... 119 
Sherwani tribe ... 57 

Shindu ... 211,223 

Sing’hpo ... 211 

Shooay Dagon... 225 
Shoung . ... 222 
Shyan .. 230 

Siahohadar .. 164 
Siam 202,225,231 
Siberian groups of 
the Asia Poly glotta 32 
Sibsagar Aliri ... 185 
Sidi Negroes 63 
Sikh 151,158 

Sikharwal ... 137 
Sikkim 185,191,1.98 | 
Saii silk weavers 102 
Silhefc ... 201 

Simang . 232,236,237, 
239 

Sian . ... 257 j 

Simang Buket 236,239 
Siud tribes 58,59,60 | 
Singbhum 123,129 
Singalese race ... 92 

Siugbpo 185,203,216, 
229 

Sintipho ... 216 

Sipi ... 113 

Sirdohi ... 170 

Sirohi ... 135 

Sii-pherra tribe 57 
Sibana ' ... 170 

Si bang river 219 

Sivira or Seoreo 156 
Sjauw ... 255 

Skri^;do ... 189 

Skippatarian, Al- 
banian, or Arnaut 28 
Slave races .. 82 
Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dia- 
lects ... 27,28 
So-Khain ... 196 

Sok pa ... 185,205 
Solar dynasties 30*137 
Solig'iru tribe 88 
So] or Island 261 
Soman a th 63 

Sonar ... 113 

Song- boo ... 212 

Sonthal, a branch 
of the Mundahlll, 
124,125,126 
Sookul ... 141 

Soomra race of Sind 60 
Soor 


Sooradne ... 141 
Sowrah 99,111 119,130 
Spanish India ... 13 

Spice Island.? 275,277 
Spiti, Kanawarl88,190 
Sbanizye - ... 165 

Sboriaui ... 170 

Subak ^ ... 165 

Sudra hindoos ... 60 
Suliman Kheil 165 
Sulu Archip. 254,275 
Siinwar ... 185 

Sumb.a Island 260,261 
Sumbawa ... 257 
Sumbaw ... 274 

Sumatra 244,253^272 
•276 

Sumbulpur 124 

Summa 59 

Surabaya horses 261 
Surya Vansa ... 92 

Surwa river ... 201 
Sutar or carpenter 101 
Sutlej people ... 186 
Swat ... 161,184 

Syriac... ... 27 

Syrian and Sama*- 
ritau races ... 45 

Syro -Arabian or 
CJgrO'-Tartarian 
nations ... 27 

Syro Arabian Ian • 

* guages .. 33 

Syro-dana des- 
cendants of 
Mahomed 59 

Table lands, India 15 
Tablong ... 203 

Tablung Naga ... 185 
Tagala tongue ... 261 
Tagala race of 
Philippines 276,244 


Tagabaicy ... 254 

Tajrow ... 170 

Tahbah ... ‘24158 
Tai tribes ... 221 

Tajik ... 162 

Tak or Takshuk... 137 

Takan-kar ... 103 

Takponi ... 200,205 
Tak pa ... IBO 

Takpo ... 205 

Talaiu or Mon 219,220, 
232 

Talapoin ... 225 

Taliabo Oa\>e 260 
Tamnl people of 
Ceylon ... 92 


Tamnl country and 
race of India 24,25, 
69,70 

Tarnuloid family 
. of languages ... 35 
Tanaoli 164 

Taugus ... 25,279 

Tanti ... 1 56 

Taralor Yeskar... 101 
. Taremook 87 


Tartar race 24,158 
Ta-ru or khuVta 222 
Tannah Malay ... 272 
Tavaaaham, slave 82 
Tavoyer ... 221 

Telugu country 69 
Teer- ... 82 

Teli oilmen. ..101,155, 
113 

Tenasserim ... 202 
Tengsa Naga ... 185 
Terai ... 185,195 

Tenimber Isds.263,256 
Teruafce Isla!jd257,264 
Terin ... 169 

Teutonic speech 27 
Teutonic tribes .. 28 

Teyar race ... 82 

Thiwlung ... 219 
T^hai or Shan 
tribes 219,221,225. 

230;231 

Thak ... 211 

Thaksya ... 185 

Thakur ... loi 

Tham ... 185,195 

Tha-tung ... 219 
Thawa ... 20 g 

Therai ... 185,195 

Thodawar words 74 
Tboek ... 223 

T’houng-t’hu ... 223 
Thotee Gond ... 11 8 
Thulimgya ... 185 
Thar and Parka r 60 
Tiar ... 82 

Tibetan district... 45 
Tibetan ... I85 

Tibetan language 22() 
Tibeto Cbiueae 24:$ 
Tibeto-Indian ... 41 

Tibeto-Indiane- 
B ians ... 43 

Tibet, people of 26 
Tidoro Island ... 264 
Tigre tmd Amha- 


ra races 

... 45 

Tiling Komati ... Ill 

Timor island 

258,262, 


274 

Timor Laut Tslds* 263 

Tipperah 

Tod a. Tad a 

... 204 
or 

Tuduvara race 73 

Tog nil Beg 

... 29 

Tohki 

... 165 

'rondano 

... 257 

Tongo 

... 232 

Tonk 

... 135 

Tonkin 

... 227 

Tooogooer 

Tooreo 

... 221 
161,167 

Tor ay on 

Totti people 

... 77 

.M 87 

Touhur 

... 141 

Toung-thu 

217^224, 


232 

Toung-yo-tha 

223 

Tripang 

... 256 


99 
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Transgangetic In- 
dia ... 14 

Tulu orTulava, a 
Dravidian lan- 
guage ... 96 

Tung-mru ... 211 
Tungus race ...25,279 
Turaju ... 256 

Turanian lan- 
guages ... 27 

Turanian race in 
India ... 24 

Turanian races 24,38, 
57 

Turanian abori- 


gines ... 71 

Turanian, Mongo- 
lian and Scy- 


tbic races 

24 1 

Turk of Khoten 

25 

Turk race 

25 

Turkestan 

180 

Turnoulee 37,161 

Turrnki 

165 

Turvasa,tribe ... 

31 

Udipur ... 118,135 

Ugro-Tartatiaii 


languages 

29 

Uigur 

175 

Ujla Mang kali ... 

82 

Ultra-India, Trans 

1— 1 
0 

14 


Ulti a-Indian 

languages... 230,234 
Ulwur ... 3 35 

Under ... 165 

Uppari of Tilingana 98 
Upper Mo round 371 
Ur-bbui-wanlu .. 98 

Urali, ... 79 

Uraon ... 111,124,125 
Uradn language... 25 
Urukzye and 
Afridi ... 165 

Urya tongue 100,124 
Uzbek ... 176 

Vaidya ... 101 

Vaish tribes ... 60 

Volcanoes ... 252*255 
V annio race of 
Guzerat ... .66 
Varaha or Hog 
tribe ... 25 

Varavahrita, slave 82 
Vayu ... 185 

Vedan, Vedar, 
Veddar or 
Bed an tribe ... 82 

Veddah race .. 92,93 
Vellala race 71,72 
Vfttuvar, tribe 82 
Vidur, illegitimate,! 13 
Villi race ... 88 

[Volcano, Teinate 25 


Wadara *wanloo, 
or Wadawar 89,98 
Wagber of Okba- 
tnandal ••• 64 

Waigyou 233,258,259 
Waling ... IBS 

Wani sect ... 96 
Wanija wansya 92 

Waltal ••• 184 

Wattan, bangle 
maker ... 101 

Waziri .. 161,163,167 
West Arians or 
Persian.^ ... 24 

Western India ... 106 
We-wa ... 222 

Wilson, Professor 58 
Wiepa Wanse ... 92 

Wokul or Ookala- 
ga ... 96 

, Woodearu 77 

Wugi or Bugi ... 255 


Xulla Islands ... 260 


Yadu tribe ... 31 

Yadu of Jessulmer 148 
Yakha ... 185.196 
Yan or Yaur 221.223 
Yanadirace ... 88,98 
Yarkand ... 25 


Y»i3^ati ... 31 

YiiJg-bau ... 222,223 
Ye- being ... 221 

Yegbani ... 181 

Yell Anama . . 82 

Yen,*Yein or Yen- 
seik ^ ... 223 

Yene&ean'group of 
languages 32 

Yerawa‘race ... 89 


Yei'kala 

89,111 

Yerra Walleroo 

tribe 

... 96 

Yeskara 

... lOl 

Yeut race 

... 25 

Yez 

.. 279 

Yomadoung mis .. 220 

Yudba 

... Ill 

Yuddprapta slave 82 

Yukageer, 

group 

of languages ... 32 

Yuma 

... 232 

Yusufzye 

... 161 

Zabaing 

... £32 

Zanskar 

... 190 

Zanzibar 

... 48 

Zebu Isd. 

269,260,261 

Za-baing 

... 221,232 

Zend 

... 26 

ZymoosLt 

AS. 

1 gbau 

. .; 161,166 
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